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"  Teacher ! 

may  we  have  a 

Columbia 
Grafonola 

in  our  school?" 


(a)  The  one  standard  "talking  machine"  model  of  the 
world  —  the  Columbia  Grafonola  *' Favorite"  —  the  one 
best  selling  and  most  successful  of  all  musical  instruments. 

(b)  At  $50,  spot  cash,  or  on  easy  terms  of  payment  if  you 
prefer. 

(c)  Subject  to  three  days'  free  trial  ^ — and  now  ready  for 
delivery  by  dealers  all  over  the  country. 

Go  to  any  one  of  our  8500  Columbia  dealers  and  hear 
the  Columbia  Grafonola  *' Favorite.'*  But  be  sure  it  is 
a  Columbia.  You  can  indentify  it  at  once  by  the  tone- 
control  "leaves"  at  the  front,  not  doors. 

We  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  nearby  Colimibia  dealer, 
if  you  do  not  find  him. 


di! 


THE 

GRAFONOLA 

SCHOOL-GIRL 

(Copyright) 

Send  for  1913-1914  edition/*  SCHOOL-ROOM  MUSIC" 

Booklet  fully  illustrated,  giving  helpful  suggestions  how 
to  make  your  school  music  more  efficient 


Creators  of  the   talking  machine  industry.     Pioneers   and 
leaders  in   t,he  talking  machine  art. 


Graphophone   Company 

B«s  A  501,  Woolworth  BuHding,  New  York 

Toronto  —  363-5-7  Sorauren  Ave.  V,,JJtote^;^/^  Owners  of  the  fundamental  patents.  _Largest  manufacturer* 

Price,  in  Ceneda  plu*  duty  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  °f  ^"" 
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(The  One  Cent  Pictures  are  5  to  8  timn  the  size  of  this  picture.) 

Order  Pictures  for  February  Birthdays  NOW. 

Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Dickens. 

Half  Cent — One  Cent^Two  Cent— and  Seven  Cent  SJzes. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors.    7x9.    13  for  26  cents. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY       2 


ad  45  cents  for  45  February  Pic- 
ores,  each  5*5  x  8,  no  two  alike. 


DEPT.  I,MALDEN,  MASS. 


Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with  five  two-cent  stamps 

iWe  Announce  the   Publication  of  Our  v 

New  1914  Catalog:ue  of  | 

2     Containing  1600  miniature  illustrations,  a  Boston  Edition  Pic-  ^ 

Iture,  a  New  York  Edition  Picture,  a  Bird  Picture  in  Natural  ^. 

Colors,  and  two  other  pictures.  I 

^  Price,  10  cents.     {Five  two-cent  stamps)  J 

•    Special  Offer  \ 

To  the  10,000  who  first  send  ten  cents  and  one  of  these  coupons,  ■ 

m    we  will  send  this  new  Catabgue  containing  also  a  Seven  Cent  X 

2     Picture  on  paper  9x12,  but  only  if  one  of  these  coupons  is  used.  W 

■        Write  name  and  address  here.  B 

I ■■•■■e;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;ee;;;e  \ 
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FOR  THE  FEBRUARY  BIRTHDAYS 


LINCOLN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  G)Ilection  of  Authentic  Stories,  with  Poems,  Songs, 
and  Programs,  for  the  Boys,  Girls  and  Teachers  cf  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

By  Lillian  C.  Bergold,  State  Normal  Schoohy  Macomb,  III, 

Cloth    PricCf  40  cents 

THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  A  faithful,  graphic  portraiture 
adapted  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  common  schools.  Cloth, 
25  cents. 


For  third  and  fourth  grade 


THE  STORY  OF  LINCOLN 

pupils.    Paper,  7  cents, 

LINCOLN'S  SPEECHES  Five  celebrated  addresses,  in- 
cluding the  Gettysburg  Speech.    Paper,  7  cents, 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS  Life-sized  Lincohi  Portrait, 
5  cents;  Log  Cabin,  Lincoln's  Boyhood,  Statue  of  LincolA, 
Lincoln,  the  Railsplitter,  each  10  cents.  Large  Stencil  of 
Lincoln,  15  cents, 

LINCOLN  PORTRAIT  (Statue  by  St.  Qaudens)  An  adorn- 
ment  to  any  school-room.  12  x  16  inches.  Heavy  paper. 
Sepia  tint,  in  tube,  25  cents, 

UNCOLN  PORTRAITS  Small  size,  half-tone,  stiff  paper. 
For  compositions,  cover  designs,  calendars,  «md  other  school 
work.    24  copies  in  envelope,  10  cents. 

EXERCISES  FOR  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  Teeming 
with  variety  and  a  patriotic  fervor,  befitting  the  occasion 
and  lastingly  impressive.  Prose  and  poem,  song,  concert 
and  responsive  exercises  and  drills.  Heavy  paper,  80  pages. 
By  maii,  25  cents. 


WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISES  Specially 
contributed,  selected,  arranged  and  adapted  for  all  grades  by 
eleven  different  authors.  96  pages.  Paper,  Price,  20 
cents, 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  Plays,  Songs,  and  Recita- 
tions.   Edited  by  E.  Norris 

(a)  Flay  Dag,  conamemorating  Washington  and  Lincoln's 
Birthdays,  (h)  My  Country's  Flag,  {c)  Procession  of  States, 
{d)  Color  Bearer,  {e)  Patriotic  School,  (/)  Suggestions  for 
Special  program.    Paper,    Price,  15  cents, 

FEBRUARY  PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES  By  Alice  E. 
Allen.  Eight  School-room  Plays,  including  besides  an 
Exercise  for  Washington's  Birthday,  seven  titles,  instinct 
with  the  life  and  customs  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Days.    Paper,    Price,  20  cents. 


SCHOOL  CLASSICS  for  reading,  and  reproduction,  if  de- 
sired: No.  28,  Story  of  Washington  for  the  youngest;  No. 
66,  Farewell  Address  and  Declaration  of  Independence; 
No.  146,  Life  of  Washinton  for  Upper  grades.  Paper,  7 
cents  each,    10  or  more  copies,  5  cents  each, 

WASHINGTON  PORTRAITS  Small  size,  halftone,  stif 
paper,    24  copies  in  envelope,  10  cents. 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS  Washington  on  Horseback, 
Crossing  the  Delaware,  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington  and  his 
Mother,  10  cents  each, 

^  Young  America's  Manual,  the  Child's  Guide  to  Patriotism, 
cloth,  25  cents,  and  Story  of  the  Amerk:an  Flag,  cloth,  50 
cents,  Are  very  valuable  helps  for  such  an  occasion. 

LONGFELLOW 

READ 
Tales  from  Longfellow 

Contents:  Evangeline,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish> 
The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo,  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  Clothe 
Price,  40  cerUs, 

Story  of  Longfellow,  No.  89  Classic. 

Selections  from  Longfellow,  Nos.  125  and  126  Classics. 
By  mail,  7  cents  each 

Evangeline,  15  cents,  Hiawatha,  15  cents.  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  15  cents.  Story  of  Hiawatha,  30  cents. 
Hiawatha,  the  Indian,  30  cents, 

LONGFELLOW  PORTRAITS 

Small  size,  half-tone,  stiff  paper.  For  compositions, 
cover  designs,  calendars  and  other  school  work.  24  copies 
in  envelope,  10  cents, 

LONGFELLOW'S  HOME 

Small  size,  half-tone,  stiff  paper.  For  compositions,  cover 
designs,  calendars,  and  other  school  work.  24  copies  in 
envelope,  10  cents. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencils  of  Longfellow,  5  cents,  Puritan 
Maiden,  10  cents.  Mayflower,  10  cents.  Longfellow's 
Home,  10  cents.  Abo,  Large  Stencil  of  Longfellow,  15 
cents.  Portrait  of  Miles  Standish,  5  cents.  Portrait  of 
John  Alden,  5  cents.  Portrait  of  PrisdUa,  5  cents.  Portrait 
of  Rose  Standish,  5  cents, 

HIAWATHA  STENCILS 

1  Wigwam.  2  Red  Deer.  3  Hiawatha  in  Cradle. 
4  Hiawatha.  5  Minnehaha.  6  Nokomis.  All  1 8  x  24 
inches.  7  Forest  Scene,  24  x  36  inches.  8  Hiawatha 
Fishing,  24  x  36  inches.    8  in  set.    Price,  50  cents, 

HIAWATHA  DRAWING  AND  SEWING  CARDS 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for  use  in  connection  with 
''The  Story  of  Hiawatha,"  "Stories  of  the  Red  Children," 
etc.    Price,  25  cents. 
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OVERTON'S  HYGIENE  SERIES 

By  FRANK  OVERTON,  A.M.,  MJ>.,  author  of  Applied  Physiology 
PERSONAL  HYGIENE,  40  cents         GENERAL  HYGIENE,  60  cents 


These  books  emphasize  hygiene  in  every  chapter, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  enough  facts  of  physiology 
and  anatomy  for  the  understanding  of  the  hygiene 
of  every  part  of  the  body.  They  show  how  to  prevent 
disease,  and  teach  the  pupil  how  to  keep  well  and 
strong.  They  teach  practical  hygiene,  in  clear,  con- 
cise language,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
grammar  grade  books.  PERSONAL  HYGIENE,  for 
the  lower  grades,  comprises  a  simple  treatment  of 
disease  germs;  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  of  good 


air  and  deep  breathing,  of  exercise,  and  of  proper  food 
and  drink;  and  the  care  of  wounds  and  accidents. 
GENERAL  HYGIENE,  for  the  upper  grammar 
grades,  treats  these  subjects  from  a  more  advanced 
point  oi  view.  It  lays  stress  also  on  public  sanitation, 
and  gives  more  detailed  information  regarding  anatomy, 
physiology,  the  organs  and  cells,  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  body.  Throughout  the  series, 
alcohol  and  tobacco  are  discussed  sanely,  simply,  and 
comprehensively. 
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Try  the  invigorating,  refreshing, 
soothing  and  delicious  tonic  bever- 
age made  with 

HORSFORiyS 

Acid  Phosphate 

(NoD-AleohoIk) 

A  tonic  prepared  from  the  same  valuable 
phosphates  that  make  wheat  such  a 
nourishing  and  strengthening  food. 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE  is 
recommended  by  physicians  as  valuable 
in  assisting  digestion,  restoring  the  appe- 
tite, relieving  headache,  nervousness  and 
brain-fag,  and  ensuring  refreshing  sleep. 

Add  a  teaspoonful  to  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  sweetened,  or  to   iced  tea. 

The  Best  Tonic 
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X    THE  WIDE  AWAKE 
"^       FOURTH  READER 

The  final  volume  in  this  popular 
series.  The  material  is  graded  to 
the  fourth  school  year  and  no 
other.  The  prose  selections  arc 
copyrighted  and  have  not  been 
used  in  other  reading  books. 

A  large  book  for  a  small  price. 
50  Cents 

Other  books  in  the  series 
The  Wide  Awake  Primer       30  Cents 
The  Wide  Awake  First  Reader 

30  Cents 
The  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader 

35  Cents 
Ths  Wide  Awake  Third  Reader 

40  Cents 

NEW    PRIMARY    BOOKS 

Twilight  Town    For  Second  Year.    40  Cents. 

By  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell,  author  of  "  Bov  Blue/'  "  Polly  and  DoUy," 
' '  Cherry  Tree  Children,"  The  Child  Life  Readers,  etc.     {IllustraUd  m  color.) 
Mother  We»t  Wind's  Animal  Friends    School  Edition.    45  Cents. 

By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.     For  Third  Year. 
The  Child's  Book  of  American  History    Illustrated.    50  Cents. 

By  A.  F.  Blaisdell  and  F.  K.  BaU.     For  Third  or  Fourth  Year. 
Indian  Child  Life    Illustrated    50  Cents. 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa).     For  Third  or  Fourth  Year. 

ESTABLISHED    FAVORITES 
For   First-Year   Reading 

Cherry  Tree  ChUdren    40  Cents    By  M.  F.  BUisdelL 

For  Seoond-Year   Reading 

Boy  Blue  and  KU  Friends     Polly  and  Dollv      Tommy  Thiker*s  Book 

Each.  40  cents.     All  by  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell. 
The  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader    35  Cents 

For   Third-Year   Reading 
Merry  Animal  Tales    Fanciful  Flower  Tales 

Each,  50  Cents.     By  Madge  A  Biffham.  ^ 

Old  mother  West  Wind    Mother  West  Wfaid's  Children 
Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends 

Each,  45  Cents.    By  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 
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Reading  and  Phonics* 

Maud  Moore,  Supt.  Primary  Education,  Public  Schools, 
Canton,  Ohio 

(Bcvk  rights  reserved) 

DURING  the  last  half-a-dozen  years  I  have  been 
besieged  with  letters  from  all  parts-of  the  United 
States,  asking  numerous  questions  relative  to 
school  work,  a  very  large  majority  of  which  have 
been  about  Reading.  Since  the  publication  in  Primary 
Education,  September,  1913,  of  my  article  upon  Seating 
in  the  First  Grade  Room  of  a  Public  School,  in  which 
article  I  touched  upon  Reading,  the  publishers  and  I 
received  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  that  they  deemed 
it  advisable  to  have  me  write  another  article  and  have  it 
wholly  about  Reading.  Reading,  and  particularly  in  the 
First  Year,  seems  to  be  the  Goliath  of  the  teachers.  We 
have  had  what  some  have  called  really  phenomenal 
success  in  this  work  and  I  am  glad  to  be  of  service  to  others 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  youth 
of  our  country,  for  upon  the  youth  of  to-day  will  quite 
soon  devolve  the  questions  of  great  moment,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  will  determine  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  our  government. 

Reading  is  a  center  around  which  the  entire  work  of  the 
primary  school  should  devolve,  and,  when  taught  in  the 
light  of  the  new  century,  it  includes  sense-training,  voice- 
culture,  games  and  plays,  imaginative  work,  reasoning, 
and  character-building.  The  avenues  leading  to  and  from 
reading  are  manifold,  and  the  best  teachers  of  our  country 
are  seeing  and  using  them. 

A  taste  for  good  reading  is  an  acquisition  the  worth  of 
which  is  hardly  to  be  overestimated.  A  wide  difference 
exists,  indeed,  in  children  in  respect  to  their  inclination 
for  reading,  but  there  are  few  in  whom  it  cannot  be  more 
or  less  developed  by  careful  and  judicious  training. 

No  one  will  dispute,  I  think,  that  the  acquirement  of  the 
art  of  reading  constitutes  at  least  half  of  any  education; 
for,  after  all  that  may  be  .done  for  him  by  others,  the 
main  work  of  educating  any  individual  must  be  performed 
by  himself;  and  reading  so  multiplies  one's  powers  for  the 
acquisition  of  both  knowledge  and  culture  that  to  over-rate 
its  value  would  be  impossible. 

Learning  to  read,  then,  is  the  child's  all-important  task 
w^hen  he  enters  into  school  life.  This  task  must  be  made 
enjoyable  and  interesting  or  the  child's  work  is  drudgery. 

Learning  to  read,  even  the  thorough  mastery  of  the 
mechanism  of  reading,  should  be  an  exercise  full  of  genuine 
pleasure  for  both  the  learner  and  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  of  the  First  Grade  pupils  —  of  those  little 
tots  starting  to  school  for  the  first  time  —  should  studiously 
prepare  her  daily  task,  for  there  is  no  teaching  more  im- 
portant than  hers,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduation 
class  in  the  University.  There  are  no  more  trying  days  for 
a  teacher  than  those  first  weeks,  when  a  number  of  medium 
and  bright  minds  —  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  formal  learn- 
ing of  any  kind  —  are  having  opened  up  to  them  a  new 
life.  The  experienced  and  conscientious  teacher  is  fearful 
lest  she  may  not  proceed  in  just  the  right  way;   the  in- 
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experienced  teacher  is  at  an  utter  loss  to  kooW^^t  or 

how  to  do.  ,  .;   :*•,  \  *•• 

. .  .  • ,  ... 

..  •• .  A  V* ' 

How  Do  YOP  TEACfl.B^GIN^ERS  TO  ReAD? 

•         ^         •  '      ' 

No  one  queetion  *^s  'been  asked  of  tenet  by  teachers 
than  *'ffowl/id:'^gu  4^eltich  beginners  to  read?^* 

S^dii7gJ^*not  always  taught  correctly  in  any  grade, 
lM|t  Tj^most  difficult  place  of  all  to  teach  it  (or  any  other 
branch,  in  fact),  is  in  the  First  Primary  Grade,  and  the 
hardest  part  of  the  year,  the  very  beginning.  It  is  not  an  ' 
easy  task  for  the  experienced  teacher,  and  it  is  positively 
overwhelming  to  the  inexperienced  teacher. 

Self-activity  is  the  law  of  growth..  The  child's  inborn 
desire  is  to  act,  and  his  love  of  play  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  introduction  of  lessons  that  are  to  be  read  silently 
and  acted  before  being  read  orally.  These  action-lessons 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  giving  freedom  and  of  creat- 
ing the  desire  for  silent  reading.  The  children  delight  in 
action  and  in  conversation  work,  and  it  promotes  spon- 
taneity and  relieves  of  self-consciousness. 

As  I  said  before,  a  child's  life  is  largely  made  up  of  action, 
and  his  birthright  is  free  motor-activity.  It  is  believed 
that  games  furnish  a  better  field  for  the  development  of 
child-nature  than  any  other  exercise  ever  employed  in  a 
school  course.  By  means  of  them  the  power  to  think 
quickly,  to  judge,  to  act,  as  well  as  to  learn  politeness  and 
self-restraint,  can  be  unconsciously  acquired. 

That  which  spontaneously  holds  the  child's  attention 
will  be  the  line  of  least  resistance;  therefore  his  play 
interests  should  be  correlated  vnth  the  school  work. 

The  reading  matter,  then,  should  be  full  of  action  — 
the  action  of  red  life.  Believing  this  to  be  true,  the  first 
sentence  presented  to  the  child  should  be  one  for  him  to 
act. 

Blackboard  Reading 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  a  few  of  the  things 
I  said  in  the  previous  article. 

In  teaching  beginners  to  read,  it  is  imperative  that  much 
time  be  sp)ent  in  preparatory  lessons  upon  the  blackboard. 
No  teacher  of  any  experience  at  all,  anywhere  in  this  vast 
domain  of  action,  would  think  for  a  moment  of  placing 
a  book  in  the  hands  of  beginners  until  this  blackboard 
reading  had  been  done  most  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously. 

Believing,  as  before  stated,  that  much  of  the  work  of 
children  should  be  based  upon  action  —  the  action  of  real 
life  —  the  first  sentence  presented  to  the  child  should  be 
one  for  him  to  act.  For  instance,  begin  with  the  imperative 
sentence,  ''Come,''  Proceed  something  like  this:  Write^ 
in  a  very  large  hand,  the  sentence  above  mentioned  on  the 
blackboard,  and  call  upon  some  child  to  do  what  it  com- 
mands. If  you  happen  to  have  in  your  class  a  pupil  who 
was  in  the  first  grade  the  year  before,  call  upon  him  to  act 
the  conmiand.  If  you  have  po  pupil  in  the  class  who 
knows  the  word,  you  may  call  one  of  the  pupils  to  the  front 
of  the  room  and  have  him  be  the  teacher,  and  have  him 
tell  you  to  do  what  the  sentence  commands.  Then  you 
ad  the  conmiand  by  going  to  the  "  teacher,''  The  "  teacher  " 
says,  "What  did  the  sentence  tell  you  to  do?"  You  say, 
''Come,"  Have  another  pupil  act  as  teacher  and  repeat. 
Then  have  one  of  the  pupils  act  the  command.  Have  all 
the  pupils  in  the  class  act  this  command  before  taking 
up  another.  When  a  child  has  finished  acting  a  sentence, 
say:  "That  wiU  do,  thank  you."  He  will  know  that  he  is 
'  dismissedy  and  you  will  be  incidentally  teaching  him  manners. 
Erase  a  sentence  every  time  a  child  acts  it,  and  write  it  anew 
for  each  and  every  child.  This  gains  their  attention  better, 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  watch  you  write  it  so  often,  causes 
them  to  visualize  the  quicker  and  better. 

In  all  the  commands  remember  to  first,  have  the  pupil 
read  the  sentence  to  himself;  second,  have  him  act  the  sen- 
tence; third,  have  him  read  the  sentence  aloud.  Never 
neglect  to  write  your  one-word  commands  with  a  capital 
letter  and  a  period.  Always  be  extremely  careful  in  writ- 
ing your  sentences  on  the  blackboard  to  write  not  only 


in  a  large,  legible  hand  (an  absolute  necessity),  but  to 
Always  have  the  capitals  and  the  correct  punctuation 
marks  in  and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Call  attention 
to  these  marks  constantly,  for  it  will  help  wonderfully  in 
getting  expression  and  meaning  from  not  only  the  black- 
board work,  but  from  the  book  later.  (It  is  also  incidental 
language  work.) 

At  Uie  second  lesson  take  another  command  such  as 
"Go."  Have  two  or  three  pupils  act  the  command  of  the 
first  lesson  before  introducing  the  command  of  this  second 
lesson.  In  introducing  this  second  command,  have  the 
first  acted  by  a  last  year's  pupil  (or  act  it  yourself  as  directed 
in  Lesson  1),  and  Uhile  this  pupil  is  standing  by  you  — 
in  obedience  to  the  first  command  —  write  the  sentence 
in  this  second  lesson  on  the  board  and  tell  him  to  do  what 
it  commands.  He  says,  as  he  proceeds  to  his  seat,  "Go'^ 
Many  others  will  be  immediately  ready  to  play  these  words. 
Have  all  the  pupils  in  the  class  play  this  lesson,  too. 

In  the  third  and  succeeding  lessons  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  more  action-words,  such  as  play,  run,  walk, 
fly,  sing,  etc.  When  these  words  have  been  used  in  one- 
word  commands,  make  sentences  of  three  words  by  simply 
using  "and,"  as  "Come  and  go."  "Come  and  play."  "Go 
and  walk,"  etc.  Then,  enlarge  these  sentences  by  intro- 
ducing one  or  two  proper  names,  as,  "Jack,  come  and  go.'* 
"Run  and  play,  Frank."  "Come,  May,  and  sing."  In 
arranging  lessons  for  beginners  the  teacher  should  be  care- 
ful to  preserve  the  continuity  of  thought.  Mere  isolated 
sayings  scatter  the  interest,  directing  the  mind  first  to 
one  subject  and  then  to  another,  thus  diverting  the  atten- 
tion instead  of  holding  it. 

After  taking  up  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  words,  the  sen- 
tences should  be  largely  sequential  or  conversational. 
This  is  done  to  bring  out  expression,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  working  from  that  which  they  know  and  can  do  to 
that  which  they  do  not  know  and  cannot  do.  Nothing 
brings  out  expression  and  creates  interest  like  conversational 
work  —  dialogues,  some  would  call  it.  Have  the  pupils 
look  at  each  other  while  talking  the  sentences.  If  you  call  it 
talking  instead  of  reading,  the  pupils  will  do  better.  This 
may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true.  Use  the  word  "read" 
as  little  as  possible  at  any  time.  Do  everything  you  can 
to  make  the  children  natural.  Very  frequently,  have  the 
pupils  taking  part  in  the  conversations  or  dialogues 
come  to  the  front  of  the  room  while  talking. 

Such  conversations  as  these  are  used: 

1  May  Jack  go  with  me? 

2  Jack  may  go  with  you. 

1  May  Frank  play  with  me? 

2  Frank  may  play  with  you. 

1  Jack,  may  I  sing? 

2  You  may  sing. 

(The  figures  indicate  the  speakers.) 

Later,  when  more  words  have  been  learned,  the  conver- 
sations are  longer,  as: 

1  Is  sugar  good  to  eat? 

2  Sugar  is  good  to  eat. 

1  Is  sugar  sweet? 

2  Yes,  sugar  is  sweet. 

1  Are  apples  sweet,  too? 

2  Well,  some  apples  are  sweet. 

This  blackboard  reading  continues  until  the  pupils 
have  a  reading  vocabulary  of  about  one  hundred  words. 
To  some  teachers  this  may  seem  to  be  taking  too  much 
time  for  the  blackboard  reading,  but  it  more  than  pays 
in  the  end,  as  it  gives  the  pupils  greater  power  upon  taking 
up  the  Primer  or  First  Reader.  "Make  haste  slowly/'  is 
a  splendid  motto  for  the  teacher  of  beginners,  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
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(The  Educational  PubUshing  Co.,  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
publishes  a  book  called  '^  Blackboard  Reading,''  which  contains  all 
the  sentences  that  are  necessary  for  this  reading  from  the  blackboard, 
and  which  will  very  materially  aid  the  busy  teacher  in  this  prelimmary 
work  necessary  for  reading  any  Primer  or  First  Reader.  It  costs 
but  50  cents.) 

When  this  blackboard  work  has  been  thoroughly  done, 
the  pupils  are  ready  for  the  Primer  or  First  Reader  of  any 
good  system  that  you  care  to  use  in  your  school.  I  must 
recommend  and  insist  that  a  good  system  of  phonics  be 
begun  the  very  first  day  of  school,  as  the  more  thoroughly 
and  systematically  the  phonetic  work  is  done  the  greater 
the  power  of  the  pupils  to  help  themselves.  This  phonetic 
work  should  be  begun  the  first  day  of  school  and  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  reading  from  the  blackboard 
and  from  the  books,  and  should  be  conscientiously  carried 
on  during  the  first  three  years  at  least  of  the  child's  school 
life.  It  gives  him  power  by  giving  him  a  key  ta  the  Eng- 
lish language;  and,  the  better  a  child  reads,  the  better  he 
will  do  everything  else. 

Phonics 

Just  a  hint  how  to  begin  with  this  work  I  The  first 
step  in  this  phonetic  work  is  the  teaching  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  or  the  combination  of  sounds.  Naturally, 
the  easiest  sounds  should  be  taught  first,  and  the  easiest 
are  those  that  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  such  as  f, 
1,  m,  E,  5,  s,  etc.  A  good  order  in  which  to  take  up  these 
sounds,  single  and  compound,  would  be  something  like 
the  following: 

<f,  ph,  gh)  1,  m,  (ft,  fi)  (5,  eau).ieaux,  r,  (s,  5)  n,  (e,  1)  at, 
an,  in,  ing,  Ings,  ight,  ights,  (T,  J)  ail,  ails,  ill,  ills,  ate, 
(z,  sJ  (k,-c,  q,  ok)  (t,  3)  (er,tCr,Tr,'5r,tlr,  ^ar)  era,  p,  (5,  a) 
a,  (ic,  ick)  ip,  im,  ish,  (1,  f)  ly,  d,  (tt,  6)  ch,  8,  ed,  est,  less, 
BOSS,  sh,  qu,  V,  (w,  o,  05,  u,  ew)  (j,  g)  (a,  6)  g,  h,  wh, 
(ou,  ow)  th,  tS,  b,  (n.  ng)  (9,  60,  y)  ful,  (oi,  oy)  (U,  6W) 
nre,  x.  ej^,  ex,  (air,  &r,  Sar,  Sir)  a,  a. 

I  have  found  by  years  of  experience  that  it  pays,  in  this 
phonetic  work,  to  teach  at  the  same  timcy  all  sounds  that 
are  alikey  as: 

(:;  ph,  gh)  (c,  1)  (s.  5)  (z,  2),  etc. 


A  good  device,  or  school-room  help,  is  to  write  or  print 
on  cards,  to  be  tacked  on  the  wall,  these  combinations 
of  like  sounds,  having  a  separate  card  for  each  group. 
The  pupils  will  be  constantly  visualizing  these.  Much 
time  would  be  saved  if  more  things  were  placed  on  the 
school-room  walls  for  visualization.  Pupils  could  almost 
unconsciously  learn  many  things  if  given  the  opportunity. 
Of  course,  these  sounds  are  to  be  taught  in  class  before  they 
are  placed  on  the  walls.  These  are  taught  by  means  of 
cards,  containing  both  the  script  and  the  print  sound.  Any 
company  that  publishes  a  phonetic  system,  prints  these 
cards  and  sells  them  in  sets,  or  packages,  for  a  very  small 
sum. 

How  TO  Conduct  a  Phonogram  Drill 

All  Grades 
The  entire  class  stands.  The  teacher  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  fron^  of  the  room,  with  the  cards  held  straight  in 
front,  rather  high.  Place  these  cards  from  back  to  front 
of  the  package  held  in  the  hand,  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
not  jerk  the  cards.  These  cards  are  named  by  the  pupils 
individually  —  not  as  a  dass.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  pro- 
nounces a  sound  he  is  seated.  When  all  have  finished,  the 
entire  class  stands  again.  If  the  pupil  hesitates  and  does 
not  say  his  sound  at  once,  the  teacher  must  not  wait  for 
him  to  think  about  it,  but  immediately  call  out  ^^Tdl,** 
when  the  whole  class  tells  the  sound  at  once.  If  a  sound  is 
given  incorrectly  the  same  thing  is  done.  This  exercise 
should  be  conducted  briskly!  Teachers  must  learn  all  these 
sounds  well  before  trying  to  use  them  in  this  drill.  Be 
Absolutely  Sure  op  the  Sounds  You  Present!  Use 
Both  the  Print  and  Script  Sides  op  these  Cards  from 
THE  Very  Beginning!  Be  very  careful  in  holding  these 
cards  not  to  turn  them  to  the  right  or  to  the  left — hold 
them  perfectly  straight  —  so  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  class 
can  see  all  of  the  cards  all  of  the  time.  Be  careful  that  the 
fingers  of  the  hand  holding  the  cards  do  not  cover  any  of  the 
letters.  Do  not  move  across  the  front  of  the  room  while 
giving  this  drill.  Stand  (or  sit  if  you  have  a  circle  for  the 
pupils  to  sit  on)  perfectly  stilly  and  as  far  in  the  front  of  the 
room  as  you  can  get. 

Ear-Training 
Simultaneous  with  the  teaching  of  the  sounds  should 
be  the  training  of  the  ear  to  blend  soimds  to  form  words. 
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(Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  beginning  to  blend 
words  from  the  blackboard  before  the  ear  has  had  sufficient 
training  in  this  running  of  sounds  together  to  form  words. 
This  unpedes  progress.) 

I  will  illustrate  by  givmg  you  a  few  ear-training  sen- 
tences. 

(The  word  to  be  blended  —  f  an,) 

Please  hand  me  that  f  an. 
Give  the  f  an  to  the  little  girl. 
Use  the  f  an. 

Give  the  f  an  to  the  little  boy. 
You  may  use  the  f  an,  too. 
Give  John  the  f  an, 

Mary,  tell  him  to  use  the  f  an. 
Bring  the  f  an  back  to  me. 

Why  do  I  say  to  have  these  sentences  acted?  Simply 
because  if  the  pupils  are  able  to  perform  the  commands,  they 
have  actually  and  mentally  blended  the  word.  And,  as 
children  like  to  do  things  so  very  well,  you  can  at  once  get 
their  interest  and  attention  by  beginning  with  action 
sentences, 

(The  word  to  be  blended  —  f  old,) 

Have  these  sentences  acted  by  the  entire  school  fir^t  -^ 
then  by  individuals. 

F  old  your  arms. 

F  old  your  hands. 

Rise,  and  f  old  your  arms. 

F  old  your  arms  behind  you. 

F  old  your  hands  over  your  head. 
F  old  your  hands  behind  you. 

Sit  down  and  f  old  your  hands. 

After  hundreds  of  these  sentences  have  been  used,  and 
the  pupils'  ears  seem  to  have  been  pretty  well  trained  to 
run  the  sounds  together,  spend  some  time  in  pronouncing  the 
phonetic  words  alone  —  not  in  sentences  —  and  have  the 
pupils  tell  what  the  words  are.  When  you  have  done  this 
for  perhaps  a  week  or  two  begin  blackboard  blend.  This 
consists  in  writing  the  phonetic  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  having  the  dbildren  blend  and  pronounce  the  words. 
In  a  very,  very  short  time,  the  actual  blending  part  of 
this  process  should  be  done  inaudibly. 

These  blackboard  blend  words  shoiild  be  taken,  up  in 
groups,  or  families,  first.    Here  are  a  few  families: 


ight 

I  ight 

1  ight 

m  ight 

n  ight 

r  ight 

s  ight 

t  ight 

pi  ight 

f r  ight 


After  having  taken  up  a  dozen  or  more  families,  write  the 
words  pron[iiscuously  on  the  blackboard,  and  have  them 
blended  by  the  class. 

How  TO  Conduct  a  Blend  Drill 
All  Grades 

Have  written  on  the  blackboard  before  the  opening  of 
school  each  day,  the  phonetic  words  to  be  blended.  They 
should  be  written  neatly ,  in  rows,  and  not  too  small.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the  blend  drill,  have  the  pupils  stand 
and  pronounce  the  words  as  fast  as  they  possibly  can,  each 
child  pronouncing  but  one  word,  and  then  being  seated. 
These  words  shoM  Not  he  sounded  aloud  except  in  extreme 


aU 

ate 

m  aU 

f     aU 

1     aU 

n    ail 

m  ate 

r     ail 

r     ate 

.  s     ail 

s     ale 

P    «*^. 

K  ale 

,  '  t      Qtl 

p    ate 

tr   ail 

pi  ate 

it   ail 

cr  o/e 

ccLses,  They  must  be  pronounced  very  distinctly  and 
accurately.  Do  not  pronounce  the  words  after  the  chil- 
dren; they  should  be  pronounced  by  the  pupils  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  every  one  in  the  class.  If  a  pupU  comes  to  a  word 
that  he  cannot  pronounce,  do  not  tell  him  the  word,  and 
do  not  allow  any  other  pupil  to  tell  him  the  word,  but  let 
him  stand  until  you  have  gone  around  the  class;  more 
than  likely  by  the  time  you  have  gone  around  the  class, 
he,  having  been  quietly  studying  his  word,  can  now  tell 
you  what  it  is  without  any  help  from  you.  If,  however, 
he  is  imable  to  do  this,  have  him  sound  the  word  aloud, 
running  the  sounds  together  as  fast  as  he  can,  when  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  tell  the  word.  If  the  word  contains  some 
sound  that  he  does  not  know  tell  him  the  sound  only^  After 
helping  all  those  standing  to  get  their  words,  begin  over 
again  and  go  around  the  class  in  the  same  manner.  Go 
around  the  class  in  this  manner  as  many  times  as  time  will 
allow.  The  teacher  must  watch  closely  throughout  this 
drill.  Do  not  accept  a  word  that  is  almost  right  —  it 
must  be  absolutely  correct. 

Book  Reading 

Having  finished  the  blackboard  reading  the  pupils  are 
n9w  ready  for  some.  Primer  or  easy  First  Reader.  Some 
teachers  will  ask,  "How  can  the  children  read  from  the 
book  when  they  have  had  nothing  but  writing  from  the 
board?"  This  transition  from  script  to  print  is  easy  if 
the  teacher  has  had  the  "Sight- Word"  Drill  each  day. 
This  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Phonogram 
Drill,  previously  described.  These  "Sight- Words"  can 
be  purchased  from  any  one  of  several  book  companies. 
If  you  have  a  box  of  large  rubber  type  you  can  make  them. 
Cards  of  Manila  paper,  5J  x  8J  inches  are  used.  But  it 
is  cheaper  to  buy  them  already  printed.  The  words  used 
in  this  "Sight- Word  Drill"  are  those  used  in  the  reading 
from  the  blackboard.  Begin  this  "Sight- Word  Drill" 
the  first  week  of  school,  and  add  the  words  to  the  package 
for  the  drill  only  as  fast  as  they  are  used  in  sentences  in 
the  blackboard  reading.  Use  the  script  and  print  sides 
of  these  cards  from  the  very  beginning. 

Do  not  stop  the  phonogram  and  blend  drills  when  the 
pupils  begin  to  read  from  the  book  —  this  work  should 
continue  for  two  or  three  years.  If  this  work  i$  conscien- 
tiously done  you  will  be  amazed  how  much  and  how  well 
the  pupils  will  read.  The  reason?  They  have  a  means 
of  helping  themselves.  They  have  a  "key  to  the  lan- 
guage." 

How  many  books  ^hall  the  pupils  read  in  the  first  year, 
the  second  year,  the  third  year,  etc.?  Who  is  wise  enough 
to  say?  How  can  a  limit  be  placed  either  as  to  the  mini- . 
mum  or  as  to  "the  maximum?  One  school  reads  many 
books,  another  few;  there  may  be  the  same  amount  of 
time  used  by  Jx)th.^  One  school  may  be.  taught  by  an 
experienced  teacherj^.the  other  by  an  inexperienced  teacher. 
One  school  may  b^  large,  the  other  small. 

One  school  may  be  jcnade  up  of  children  from  good  homes, 
children  that  are  well-cared-for,  welUfed,  pomfortably 
clad,  children  who  get  plenty  of  sleep.  The  other  may  be 
made  up  of  jchildren  who  have  alnaost  no  care  and  atten- 
tion, children  under-fed,  poorly-clad,  and  who. sleep  pn  a 
pile  of  rags  or  straw  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  or  in  a  store- 
box  on  the  street.  Should  as  much  be  expeqted  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former?  One  school  may  read  twenty 
books,  another  five,  and  another  two.  If  children  can 
read  twenty  books  well  and  with  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
should  they  be  forced  to  read  over  and  over  again  the  same 
old  few?  Would  it  be  as  enjoyable,  as  interesting,  as 
beneficial?  It  is  really  wonderful  how  much  children 
can  read  after  they  have  been  given  the  power  to  help 
themselves.  How  are  they  given  the  power  to  help  them- 
selves? By  the  systematic  study  of  phonics,  and  by 
reading.    Reading  gives  power  for  more  reading! 

After  the  pupils  begin  to  read  from  books,  the  manner 
of  conducting  a  reading  lesson  is  about  the  same  in  all  the 
grades.    About  the  only  difference  is  that  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  first  year  the  pupils  read  but  a  sentence  at  a 
time,  while  after  that  they  read  a  paragraph  at  a  time. 

General  Directions  to  Follow  Carefully 

1  During  the  period  when  pupUs  are  reading  from  the 
blackboard  of  course  a  teacher  cannot  sit,  but  it  should  not 
be  necessary  for  any  teacher  to  stand  in  conducting  a  reading 
recitation  from  a  book.  It  pays  better  to  put  your  strength 
into  an  enthusiastic  tone  of  voice  and  facial  expression 
than  into  your  feet. 

2  When  hearing  a  reading  lesson  (or  any  other  lesson 
for  that  matter)  do  not  say, "  Now,  who  can  read  so  and  so?  *' 
or  **Who  can  tell  me  tins?"  etc.,  and  then  wait  and  wait 
before  calling  upon  some  one.  More  time  is  wasted  very 
often  between  tiie  times  that  pupils  recite  than  is  really 
used  in  recitations.    Call  upon  pupils  quickly! 

3  Be  sure,  always,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  book  from 
which  the  children  are  reading.  Otherwise  you  cannot 
detect  errors. 

4  Get  the  proper  expression  from  a  sentence  or  para- 
graph before  leaving  it.  ^ever^  read  through  and  through 
a  lesson  regardless  of  expression.  It  is  better  to  read  only 
part  of  a  lesson  and  get  the  correct  expression  than  to  read 
it  through  several  times  with  poor  expression. 

6  Some  teachers  are  prone  to  read  for  the  pupils  in 
order  to  show  them  the  correct  expression.  This  should 
be  the  very  last  resort.  The  pupils  can  almost' always  get 
the  correct  expression  if  the  right  kind  of  questions  are 
asked  by  the  teacher.  Reading  for  the  pupil  is  perhaps 
quicker  at  the  time,  but  he  does  not  gain  power,  for  he 
simply  imitates  you,  thereby  becoming  parrot-like.  If 
he  gets  the  expression  himself  he  understands  what  he 
reads;  if  he  gets  the  expression  by  imitation,  you  cannot 
know  whether  he  understands  or  not. 

6  Do  not  use  the  word  **read"  any  oftener  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Instead  of  saying,  "  Read  the  next 
paragraph,  John,*'  ask  a  suitable  question  or  oflFer  a  fitting 
suggestion  that  will  call  forth  the  correct  expression  of 
the  next  paragraph  or  stanza.  This  helps  to  keep  up  the 
interest,  too. 

7  In  offering  a  suggestion,  or  in  questioning,  always 
do  that  first  and  call  the  name  of  the  child  whom  you  wish 
to  read  afterward.  If  you  call  the  name  of  the  child  first 
it  kills  the  enthusiasm  for  the  remainder  of  the  pupils  in 
the  class. 

8  Get  into  the  spirit  of  the  lesson  yourself  —  be  en- 
thusiastic —  for  it  is  contagious  and  the  pupils  will "  catch  " 
it. 

9  Never  read  around  a  class  in  the  order  in  which 
they  sit  in  the  school-room.  Call,  upon  pupils  in  different 
parts  of  the  class  or  room. 

10  Pupils  are  supposed  to  be  reciting  to  and  for  the 
entire  class  —  consequently  they  should  speak  loudly  and 
distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  and  understood  by  every 
member  in  the  class. 

11  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  stand  straight  —  not  leaning 
against  anything  —  with  the  book  held  down  from  in  front 
of  the  face.  Bid  it  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  to  make 
the  pupils  hold  their  books  in  one  hand! 

12  Before  beginning  the  reading  of  any  reader,  study 
carefully  the  directions  for  its  use  —  given  either  in  the 
front  or  in  the  back  of  the  book  —  and  then  as  carefully 
follow  these  directions  in  using  the  same.  Every  good 
book  is  written  with  a  specific  purpose  in  view. 

The  subject  of  reading  is  being  emphasized  more  and 
more,  and  rightfully  so.  The  teacher  of  reading  has  a 
rare  opportunity  to  project  his  influence  into  the  years 
to  come.  Whatever  else  we  do,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  subject  of  reading  is  well  taught.  This  is  the  test  of 
good  teaching,  and  the  teacher  who  can  do  this  successfully, 
is  doing  a  work  whose  importance  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. 

The  advantages  of  reading  —  and  of  reading  many  books 
—  are  obvious.    The  child's  vocabulary  is  increased  gradu- 


ally, but  surely,  his  store  of  literature  is  enlarged,  his 
imagination  is  fed  and  strengthened,  his  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  subject-matter  is  increased,  and  he  has,  above 
all,  cultivated  a  love  and  a  desire  for  good  reading,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  happiness  which  may  be  his  for  the 
taking.  i 

If  books  are  read  only  as  books,  and  the  aim  is  simply 
quantity,  the  reading  is  simply  -a  farce,  and  its  value  is 
practically  nothing.  If  books  are  used  that  are  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  the  reading  is  worthless. 
But  when  the  work  is  properly  done,  the  material  suited 
to  the  age  and  understanding  of  the  child,  the  greater  the 
number  of  books  read,  means  a  greater  and  a  constant 
development  of  power  in  the  pupil,  an  ability  to  find  out 
for  himself  the  beautiful  in  the  world  about  him,  the  heavens 
above  him,  and  in  his  fellow  creatures. 

A  wt)rd  of  explanation  as  to  the  pictures  accompanying 
this  and  the  September  article.  So  many  persons  have 
written  and  asked  whether  these  schools  are  in  Canton. 
That  is  "  Foolish  Question,  No.  - — ."  What  object  should 
I  have  in  using  tie  pictures  of  schools  elsewhere  to  illus- 
trate the  work  done  here  in  Canton?  We  as  human  beings 
ask  a  great  many  questions  that  we  would  not  ask  if  we 
took  even  a  few  moments  to  consider.  And  many  of  these 
letters  asking  this  question  did  not  even  contain  a  stamp 
for  reply.  One  letter  is  not  very  much  to  write,  but  hundreds 
of  letters  are.  The  time  alone  that  it  requires  to  reply 
to  these  letters  means  a  very  great  deal  to  a  person,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stationery  and  stamps. 

So  many  teachers  have  asked  me  to  write  them  a  list  of 
the  books  used  in  the  first  year  classes. 

I  take  this  opportunitv  of  giving  a  list  of  the  books  read 
in  Miss  Sara  Seesholtz  s  room  last  year.  She  enrolled 
during  the  year  seventy  children  and  read  fifty-nine  differ- 
ent books.    They  are  as  follows: 


1  Blackboard  Reading 

2  Additional  Primer 

3  Beebc  Picture  Primer 

4  Bass  Primer 

5  Baldwin  Primer 

6  Bender  Primer 

7  Outdoor  Primer 

8  Brownie  Primer 

9  Little  Helper    Book  I 

10  Heath  Primer 

11  Reading-Literature  Primer 

12  Sunbonnet  Babies 

13  New  Education    Book  I 

14  Hop  O*  My  Thumb,  Tom 

Thumb 

15  Art-Literature  Primer 

16  The  Child's  Word  Garden 

17  Lights  to  Literature    Book  I 

18  Sprague  Classics    Book  I 

19  First  Book  for  Little  Folks 

20  Art-Literature  Reader  Book  I 

21  Howe  First  Reader 

22  Arnold  Primer 

23  Additional  First  Reader 

24  Mother  Goose  Reader 

25  Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew 

26  The  Three  Pigs 

27  Brooks  First  Reader 

28  Puss  in  Boots,  Reynard  the  Fox 
29»Rational  First  Reader 

30  Cyr  Reader    Book  I 

31  Overall  Boys 


32  The  Thought  Reader 

33  What  the  Pictures  Say 

34  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 

Book  I 

35  New  Century  Reader 

36  Beginner's  First  Reader 

37  Primer  of  Nursery  Rhymes 

38  First  Language  Reader 

39  Culture  Reader 

40  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

41  Lippincott's  Primer 

42  Metcalf-Call  Reader 

43  Eugene  Fieki  Reader 

44  Silver-Burdett  First  Reader 

45  Child-Life  First  Reader 

46  Second  Brownie  Book  (Banta) 

47  Reading-Literature  First  Reader 

48  LitUe  Helper    Book  H 

49  Realistic  First  Reader 

50  Child's  Reader  in  Verse 

51  Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

Book  I 

52  Cherry  Tree  Children 

53  That's  Why  Stories 

54  Heath  First  Reader 

55  Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks 

56  Progressive  Course  in  Reading 

Book  I 

57  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable 

58  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit 

59  The  Tale  of  Jemima  Puddle- 

Duck 


I 


I  do  not  want  any  one  to  think  that  just  those 
teachers  whose  rooms  have  appeared  in  the  paper  are 
the  only  ones  who  do  good  work.  We  have  a  most  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers — none  better.  But  these  pictures 
we  had  and  used  more  to  show  the  manner  of  seating 
than  for  anything  else.  We  have  hundreds  of  visitors 
every  year  and  we  are  pleased  to  take  them  wherever 
they  may  wish  to  go.  If  you  are  a  "doubting  Thomas" 
we  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  come  and 
visit  our  schools.  Whenever  you  may  come  you  will  find 
yourself  welcomed  by  most  genial,  energetic,  conscientious,, 
and  loyal  teachers. 
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Thv  Little  New  Yeu  Mid  the  Twelve  Months 


History  in  Story,  Song  and  Action 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


(The  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis  B.  Anthony, 
of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School.) 

Subjects  for  the  Lessons  and  Stories  for  January 
New  Year's  Day,  and  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

Object  of  the  Lessons  in  January 

1  To  continue  the  work  begun  in  December,  connecting 
the  stories  of  customs  in  other  coimtries  with  New 
Year's  as  they  were  connected  during  the  last  month 
with  Christmas.  The  children  should  be  taught 
to  understand  customs  which  differ  from  their  own 
in  order  that  they  may  be  sympathetic  and  broad- 
minded,  most  important  elements  in  good  citizen- 
ship. 
:2  In  connection  with  the  story  of  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  emphasize  industry  and  helpfulness  to  the 
city  and  nation. 

Outlines  for  Lessons  and  Story  Work 
New  Year's  Day 

I  Story  of  the  Roman  god  Janus 

1  Appearance  and  attributes. 

2  Roman  celebration  of  New  Year's  Day. 

II  Custom  of  exchanging  gifts  at  New  Year's 

1  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  universal  observ- 

ances. (Still  retained  in  France  and  the 
Latin  coimtries.) 

2  Persians  —  exchanged  presents  of  eggs. 

3  The  Druids  —  in  Britain — gave  branches  of 

mistletoe,  cut  the  night  before,  from  the 
oak  tree  in  a  forest  dedicated  to  the  gods. 
This  mistletoe  was  considered  sacred. 

HI    New  Year's  Customs  in  England  and  Scotland. 
(New  Year's  more  important  than  Christmas 
in  Scotland.) 
1    New  Year's  Eve  customs 

a    To  unbar  or  open  doors  and  windows  to 
"let  out  the  Old  and  let  m  the  New." 
b    Midnight  service  in  the  churches. 
c    Ringing  the  church  bells. 
d    Hogmanay  —  Eve  of  New  Year  in  Scot- 
land  known   as  Hogmanay;  this  word 
is    found    in    nearly    every   New    Year 
rhyme.    We  do  not  know  its  meaning. 
Bands  of  the  poorer  children  or  of  men 


and  boys,  wrapped  in  sheets  or  disguised 
in  some  way,  go  around  from  house  to 
house  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  singing: 

Rise  up,  gude  wife,  and  shak'  3rer  feathers, 

Dinna  think  that  we  are  beggars; 

We  are  baimies  come  to  play. 

Rise  up  and  gie's  (give  us)  our  Hogm;uiay. 

Or  other  rhymes.  They  are  given  a 
piece  of  oat  cake  or  cakes  and  fruit; 
after  which  they  chalk  the  door  of  the 
house  with  the  niunberof  the  New  Year. 
This  mark  is  left  on  the  door  until  the 
day  after  New  Year's. 

First-Foot  —  This  name  is  given  to  the 
first  person  who  steps  over  the  threshold 
of  the  house  after  twelve  o'clock.  No 
person,  except  a  boy,  must  go  out  until 
some  one  has  entered  the  house — this 
is  "taking  the  New  Year  in." 
Good  or  bad  luck  depends  upon  who 
is  the  "First  Foot";  if  a  man  entered 
first,  it  was  considered  good  luck  for  the 
coming  year.  Sometimes  bands  of  young 
men  or  boys  went  around  and  there  was 
much  feasting  and  merry-making. 

Beliefs  about  the  winds  of  New  Year's 
Eve. 

If  New  Year's  Eve  night  winds  blow  south 
Itbetokeneth  warmth  and  growth; 
If  west,  much  milk  and  fish  in  the  sea: 
If  north,  much  cold  and  storm  there  will  be; 
If  east,  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit; 
If  northeast,  flee  it,  man  and  brute. 

To  get  the  "cream  of  the  year":  As  the 
hour  of  midnight  is  striking,  all  rush 
to  the  nearest  spring  to  see  which  can 
get  the  first  pitdierful  of  the  new  year. 
This  means  the  best  luck  for  the  new 
year. 

"Burning  out  the  old  year":  Material 
for  a  great  bonfire  is  collected  during 
the  last  day  of  the  old  year  and  the 
fire  is  lighted  New  Year's  Eve.  Every- 
one is  expected  to  throw  something  more 
into  the  fire. 
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2    New  Year's  Day. 

a  Carrying  the  wassail-bowl  —  Story  of 
Rowena,  daughter  of  Hengist,  and  the 
British  chief.  The  bowl  is  carried  from 
door  to  door  by  young- women.     ' 

b  Wassailing  the  orcharck  —  The  trees 
are  sprinkled  from  the  bowl  and 
boys  and  girls  dance  around  ttiem, 
singing: 

Stand  fast,  root,  bear  well,  top; 
Pray  God  send  us  a  good  howling  crop; 
Every  twig,  apples  big; 


(Twelfth  Night  Customs  (January  6). 
(Picture — Ladies^  Home  Journal^  Januarw 

1906.) 

a    The  Story  of  the  Wise  Men  may  be  told 

again,  adding  more  details.    Tlie  Stor\ 

of    Baboushka    belongs    to    this    date 

b    The  Christmas  celebration  lasted  in  man> 

places  until  Twelfth  Night. 
c    The  Twelfth  Night  Cake.^    ; 

(Probably  originated  in'  I^rance.) 
d    Oth^    festivities  —  Bombyding    pasit- 
board  castles^,    pelting  cadi  other   witK 


Mother  Naton  and  Sprinf— Winter  ii 


Every  bough,  apples  snow; 
Hats  full,  caps  full, 
Full  quarter  sacks  full. 

New  Year's  Feast  in  Scotland. 

Takes  the' place  of  the  Christmas  dinner 
in  England. 

Drinking  each  other's  health. 

Many    cakes  —  "  Pitcaithly   bannocks," 

ornamented   with   iced   mottoes,    "A 

Happy  New  Year"  and  "A  Merrie 

Auld  Yule";    Scotch  bims,  etc. 

Consulting    the    Bible    on    New    Year's 

morning  before  breakfast. 


IV 


Gobg  Away 

egg-shells  filled  with  rose-water;  pica 
filled  with  live  frogs;  twelve  fires  lighted 
in  a  field;  plum-cake  placed  on  ox's 
horn. 
New  Year's  customs  and  observances  in  other 
countries 

Making  New  Year's  calls  in  New  York  —  uni- 
versal custom;    dated  from  the  time  of  the 
Dutch. 
The  great  family  day  in  France  —  presents; 

family  dinner  at  night;   sending  of  cards. 
In  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  whole  city  wishes  itself  a  Happy 


1 


Acting  the  Story  cf  the  Twelve  Months 
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niustratiog  Story  of  Franklin 


New  Year.  (Very  old  custom.)  Family  par- 
ties, etc.,  on  New  Yearns  Eve:  games,  music, 
and  stories  enjoyed.  When  the  first  stroke  of 
midnight  is  heard  from  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  windows  of  every  house  are  opened, 
every  person  leans  out,  a  glass  held  high  in 
the  hand,  and  all  join  in  the  salute,  ^'Prosit 
NewjahrfV  ("Happy  New  Year!^;) 
In  Belgium  on  New  Year's  Eve  children  strive 
to  secure  a  "sugar  uncle"  or  "sugar  aunt"  — 
Early  that  day  the  children  get  possession 
of  all  the  keys;  they  then  watch,  and,  if  they 
can  catch  any  relative  in  a  room  alone,  they 
hurry  and  lock  the  door.  The  prisoner  is  not 
released  until  he  has  promised  all  they 
demand. 

In  rural  Russia. 

a  Pea-and- wheat-shooters  —  Boys  at  sun- 
rise on  New  Year's  Day  filled  their 
pockets  with  dried  peas  and  wheat, 
and  go  in  bands  from  house  to  house. 
They  go  into  the  houses,  which  they 
find  unlocked;  throw  the  peas  at  their 
enemies;  and  sprinkle  the  wheat  upK>n 
their  friends,  if  they  find  them  asleep. 
b  Visit  of  the  peasants  to  the  house  of  the 
nobleman  —  The  most  beautiful  horse 
of  the  village  is  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  led  to  the  house  of  the  noble- 
man. The  pea-and-wheat  shooters  fol- 
low. The  nobleman's  family  receive 
the  guests  in  the  parlor  and  the  children 
give  them  small  silver  coins. 
c  Procession  of  animals  —  This  consists 
of  such  animals  as  the  ox,  cow,  goat, 
and  hog,  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
led  by  children.  Behind  these,  old 
women  bring  the  barnyard  fowls,  also 
decorated. 
d    Paying  visits  on  the  second  day  of  the 

New  Year. 
In  China  and  Japan. 
a    All  debts  must  be  paid  with  ending  of  old 

year. 
b  Three  legal  holidays,  but  festivities  last 
longer;  many  shops  close  for  two  weeks. 
c  Gay  appearance  of  cities  —  Houses  deco- 
rated with  lanterns,  artificial  flowers, 
and  strips  of  red  paper  with  mcttoes. 
Crowds  on  streets,  dressed  in  bright 
colored  silks. 


d  New  Year  calls  and  New  Year  saluta- 
tion:   "I  himibly  wish  you  joy." 

e  The  New  Year  a  common  birthday  for 
everyone. 

/  Japanese  form  of  Christmas  tree  —  At 
New  Year's  the  Japanese  plant  on  either 
side  of  the  gate  or  doorway  young  pine 
trees  and  pine  branches  and  bamboo. 
Eight  hundred  and  fifty;  years  ago 
the  pine  branches  were  used.  The 
Japanese  think  that  they  represent  cour- 
age and  endurance,  because  they  retain 
their  leaves  in  cold  weather.  The  bam- 
boo grows  very  straight,  so  that  repre- 
sents truth  and  virtue.  On  the  pine 
trees  are  hung  oranges  and  other  decora- 
tions. 

New  Yearns  Stories 
An'  All-the-Year-Round  Story,  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 
•      (In  the  Child's  World.) 
The  Fairy's  New  Year  Gift,  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 
The  New  Year's  Bells,  by  Kate  Whiting  Patch.     (In 

the  Plan  Book  — from  the   "Favorite.") 
The  Twelve  Months   (A   Bohemian   Story).       (Given 
in  "Fairy  Tales,"  by  Edouard  Laboulaye.) 

Suggestions  for  the  Stories 

One  of  the  smaller  children  may  represent  the  Little 
New  Year;  other  children  may  represent  the  months,  each 
bringing  some  gift  to  the  New  Year. 

"The  Twelve  Months"  is  a  good  story  for  the  children 
to  act.  It  should  be  used  in  a  Third  or  Fourth  Grade.  If 
the  teacher  desires  she  can  allow  the  children  to  cut  out 
and  make  capes  and  hoods  from  Dennison's  crepe  paper. 
These  are  of  diflFerent  colors  to  illustrate  the  different 
seasons  of  theyear;  white,  like  snow,  for  winter;  green,  like 
grass,  for  spring;  gold,  like  ripe  corn,  for  summer;  purple, 
like  grapes,  for  autumn.  Some  place  in  the  school-room 
must  be  chosen  for  the  peasant  woman's  home;  other  parts 
of  the  room  represent  the  woods.  The  children  decide 
upon  the  different  articles,  which  are  needed  in  acting  the 
story,  taking  what  they  can  find  in  the  room  most  like 
the  object  they  wish  to  represent.  Of  course  the  children 
give  in  their  own  words  the  conversation  between  the 
different  characters.  ,    ,, 

•4 

Poems  and  Quotations  for  the  New  Year 
Last  few  lines  of  "  The  Death  of  the  Old  Year, ' '  by  Alfred 

Tennyson. 
"Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,'*  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 
"The  New  Year,"  by  George  Cooper. 
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«P^  Chad  and  the  Year,"  by  Celia  Thaxter. 
utJ^^"^  Year,"  by  Margaret  Sangster. 

The  New  Year,"  by  Dmah  Maria  Mulock. 
Quotation  from  "A  New  Year,"  by  unknown  author: 

Over  the  threshold  a  gallant  new-comer 
Steppeth  with  tread  that  is  royal  to  see; 

White  as  the  winter-time,  rosy  as  summer, 
Hope  in  his  eyes,  and  with  hugh  ringing  free. 

Quotation  from  "The  New  Year"  — unknown  author: 
Ring  out,  O  bells,  ring  silver-sweet  o'er  hiU  and  moor  and  fell! 
in  meUow  echoes,  let  your  chimes  their  hopeful  story  tell 

u^^'  out,  ring  out,  all-jubilant,  this  joyous  glad  refrain: 
A  bnght  New  Year,  a  glad  New  Year,  hath  come  to  us  again  1" 

Songs  for  the  New  Year 
The  Old  Year  and  the  New  (Walker  and  Jenks). 
The  Little  New  Year,  by  Harriet  S.  Jenks. 
The  New  Year,  Laura  Frost  Armitage— J.  C.  Gebauer. 
(Holiday  Songs,  by  Emilie  Poulsson,  Milton  Bradley 
Company.) 

References 
Curio^ties  of  Popular  Customs,  by  William  S.  Walsh, 
l^nglish  Chnstmas  and  Scottish  New  Year,  by  M  E 
Leicester  Addis. 

thi^^rc?erenLT^^''^^  *^'^"  ^  ^^^  """'""^  ^^''''^  '"  ^"^^^'^  ^'""^ 

Suggestion  for  making  work  about  Benjamin  Franklin  more 

interesting 

Let  the  children  have  kites  cut  from  white  paper;  upon 

each  kite  is  placed  one  letter  of  the  name  Franklin.    The 

eight  children  stand  in  a  line  in  the  right  order  so  that  the 

u'^uM^i  *^V*  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  word  Franklin.  Then 
each  child  reads  or  recites  some  saying  of  Franklin's  be- 
ginnmg  with  the  letter  which  he  has  on  his  kite.  All  the 
saymgs  except  one  are  from  the  maxims  in  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac. 

F  —  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;   for  want  of  a 

shoe  the  horse  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horse 

the  nder  was  lost. 
R  —  Remember  that  Time  is  money. 

(From  "Advice  to  a  young  Tradesman.) 
*  ~  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough. 
M  —  Never  leave  that  tiU  to-morrow  which  you  can  do 

to-day. 
K  —  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee. 
L  —  Little  strokes  feU  great  oaks. 
I  —  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright. 
n  —  Necessity  never  made  a  good  bargain. 


References 
The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  Many-Sided  Franklin,  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.     (American 

Statesman    Series.) 
Men  of  Achievement  —  Liventors,  by  Philip  G.  Hubert, 

Jr. 
The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  by  Edwin  Erie  Sparks. 
Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  James  Parton  (2  vols.) 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen, 

by  Elbert  Hubbard. 
Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans,  by 

Edward  Eggleston. 
Historic  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  L.  L.  W. 

Wilson. 
The  Bay  View  Magazine,  December,  1902.     (An  Illus- 
trated   article,    "In    Colonial    Philadelphia,"    by 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis.) 

The  New  Year:   An  Entertainment  in  Illustration 


In  honor  of  the  Birthday  of  the  Year 


I 


The  Watch:  Tableau  of  a  little  girl,  watching  for  the  new 
year 
An  old-fashioned  clock  stands  in  the  hall;  a  little  girl  is 
on  the  stairs,  leaning  over  the  banister,  looking  eagerly 
at  the  clock.  The  clock  is  just  on  the  point  of  strUdng 
twelve.  If  desired,  it  may  strike  while  this  tableau  is 
given.  If  the  tableau  cannot  be  given  with  the  little  girl 
on  some  steps  or  stairs,  she  may  be  standing  near  the  clock. 
One  of  the  taller  children  should  be  chosen  for  this  tableau; 
the  little  girl  should  wear  a  light,  thin  dress,  arranged  to 
resemble  an  old-fashioned  costume,  with  short  waist, 
low  neck,  little  puflFed  sleeves,  and  long,  full  skirt. 

II    The  Arrival:  Tableau  of  the  ''Little  New  Year'' 

In  the  center  of  the  stage  a  kind  of  throne  is  erected;  a 
box  or  log  with  sofa  pillows  around  it  to  give  the  desired 
shape  may  be  used.  Some  white  material  is  thrown  over 
this:  on  the  white  material  are  representations  of  snow  made 
from  cotton  and  mica  snow.  Green  boughs  are  placed 
around  the  throne  and  representations  of  snow  on  the 
boughs.  On  the  throne  stands  a  child  representing  the 
New  Year,  or  giving  the  greetings  of  the  New  Year.  If  the 
New  Year  is  represented,  of  course  the  child  should  be  very 
small.  A  white  garment,  sprinkled  with  mica  snow,  and  a 
white  crown  of  imitation  snow  or  of  silver  bells  should  be 
worn.  The  date  of  the  New  Year  is  placed  on  the  child's 
costume  or  shown  in  some  other  manner. 
If  the  child  is  to  give  the  New  Year's  greeting,  a  taller 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


Watching  for  the  New  Year 
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Talks  on  Art 


Maud  Moore,  Superintendent  Primary  Education,  Public  Schook,  Canton,  Ohio 

(Book  rights  reserved) 


IN  this  day  and  age  the  question  of  cost  has  been 
completely  eliminated  from  a  possible  acquaintance 
with  pictures.  We  are  living  in  an  age  which  repre- 
sents an  ideal  opportunity  for  contemplating  a  child's 
relation  to  art  and  to  pictures.  The  double  term  is  used 
because  as  a  truth  children  frequently  like  pictures  that 
are  estranged  from  art.  But  there  is  usually  a  very  good 
reason  for  that  admiration,  and  we  secure  a  cue  for  a  better 
e3q>ression  of  it  in  another  picture. 

If  we  place  children  in  growth  and  children  in  intellect 
within  the  child-age  pale,  we  simplify  much  vagueness  in  the 
classification  of  mind  towards  art.  The  only  other  class 
would  then  be  the  so-called  cultivated  class. 

The  first  class  mentioned  here  has  within  its  ranks  very 
remarkable  critics.  Any  picture  which  will  pass  muster 
before  the  eyes  of  the  children  and  the  imcultiured  is  as- 
sured of  a  life  of  its  own  in  art. 

Quite  true  is  it  that  the  only  expression  which  some  pic- 
tures elicit  from  those  of  the  diild-age  is,  "That  is  lovely! " 
or  "Isn't  it  beautiful?"  or  "I  like  that!"  but  it  denotes 
such  a  health)rmental  condition  on  the  part  of  the  observer 
that  we  quite  willingly  wait  for  the  cultivated  age  which 
makes  language  more  ductile. 

As  a  usual  thing  a  child  looks  for  something  in  a  picture 
and  tells  his  honest  opinion  about  it.  My  observation  has 
led  me  to  think  that  the  first  quality  desired  and  enjoyed 
is  action.  Just  one  illustration  on  this  point.  A  few  days 
ago  in  conversation  with  a  third  grade  boy  who  does  not 
like  to  read  I  inquired,  "Is  there  nothing  you  like  to  read 
or  to  have  read  to  you?"  His  replies  were  mostly  in 
monosyllables  and  in  his  reply  to  my  inquiry  he  said, 
"Shipwrecks."  More  talking  and  more  questioning  on  my 
part  and  I  finally  said,  "Do  you  like  pictures?"  He  said, 
"Some."  In  reply  to  the  query,  "What  kind  do  you 
like?"  he  said,  "Shipwrecks."  I  said,  "Is  that  all  you  can 
think  of  that  you  like  to  see?  Isn't  there  any  other  kind 
of  picture  that  you  like?"  He  finally  said,  "Yes,  fires." 
I  asked,  "What  m^es  you  like  fires  and  shipwrecks  so 
well?"  He  replied,  "Oh,  you  can  see  so  far  off  and  so 
much  in  them." 

That  boy  could  see  across  the  great  ocean  in  a  shipwreck 
and  miles  down  the  street  in  fires,  as  well  as  all  the  activity 
of  the  people  in  those  pictures.  The  perspective  as  well 
as  the  action  appealed  to  him,  although  he  knew  it  not  by 


that  name.  That  boy,  if  cared  for  and  trained  carefully. 
will  be  able  to  see  all  there  is  in  a  picture. 

Action  is  undoubtedly  prior  to  color  in  interesting  a 
child.  Color  comes  second,  and  expression  last,  among  the 
characteristics  of  attractiveness.  Without  really  thinking 
you  may  doubt  this  statement  and  say,  "That  is  a  mistake 
—  color  comes  first;  see  how  quickly  a  baby  will  grab  for 
a  highly  or  brightly  colored  ball  placed  within  the  range 
of  its  vision."  This  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  same  baby  will 
turn  quickly  away  from  the  ball  to  laugh  and  coo  at  frolic 
and  fun  and  action. 

The  study  this  month  will  be  about  cats.  The  choice 
of  the  cat  as  the  first  animal  to  be  studied  needs  no  defense, 
as  the  cat  is  the  most  universally  familiar  and  most  generally 
loved  of  all  animals  among  the  children.  Almost  all 
children  are  attracted  to  cats  and  dogs  as  playmates  and 
companions. 

The  cat  playing  with  her  kittens  is  an  attractive  sight. 
She  teaches  them  to  care  for  themselves,  and  in  her  rough- 
and-tumble  play  with  them  inculcates  much  valuable 
training  in  cat  discipline.  ^  ^ 

The  cat  instinct  differs  from  that  of  the  dog.  She  is  more 
attached  to  places  than  to  persons.  Her  first  conceifn  upon 
coming  into  a  new  place  is  to  examine  every  crook  and  comer 
with  great  care,  and  it  is  not  until  she  is  familiar  with  the 
place  that  she  seems  contented.  She  uses  her  innate 
keen  sense  of  smell  to  find  her  accustomed  places,  and  when 
the  place  has  become  familiar,  then  she  seems  to  develop 
the  affection  for  human  beings.  Oftentimes  when  the  cat 
is  being  carried  from  one  place  to  another  by  her  friends 
she  will  express  great  discontent  and  fear,  and  she  will  also 
travel  long  distances  to  find  home.  The  stories  we  fre- 
quently hear  concerning  this  latter  characteristic  seem 
almost  incredible. 

The  cat  himts  alone  in  the  dark,  and  quietly  watches 
and  waits  at  the  mouth  of  a  hole  where  her  prey  is  in  hid- 
ing; suddenly  she  poimces  upon  it;  the  sharp  daws  hold 
it  firmly  imtil  she  can  carry  it  away  for  her  own  use  as 
food. 

"Among  the  curious  featiu'es  connected  with  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  cat  with  man,  we  may  note  that  it  is  the  only 
animal  that  has  been  tolerated,  esteemed,  and  at  times 
worshiped,  without  having  a  single  distinctly  valuable 
quality.    It  is,  in  a  small  way,  serviceable  in  keeping  down 
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the  excessive  development  of  small  rodents,  which  from 
the  beginning  have  l>een  the  self-invited  guests  of  man." 

The  important  feature  with  the  talks  about  cats  is  to 
have  the  (Mdren  tell  their  own  experiences  with  their 
own  pets.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  their  stories  in  a 
natural  and  simple  manner,  and  then  use  the  facts  to  im- 
press the  particidar  qualities  which  appear  in  the  accoimts. 

The  purpose  of  the  conversations  about  cats,  or  any  other 
pet,  is  to  develop  an  increasing  interest  in  domestic  ani- 
tnals,  to  arouse  an  appreciation  of  their  valuable  character- 
istics, and  to  strengthen  the  sympathy  for  animals. 

An  abimdance  of  stories  illustrating  the  habits  and 
diaracteristics  of  these  animals  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  experience  of  the  children  in  order  to  widen  the 
range  of  their  thought,  to  add  quite  materially  to  their 
knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  the  impressions  already 
made. 

I  give  here  a  true  story  as  written  to  tne  by  my  good 
friend.  Miss  Edith  H.  Fulton,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  who  is 
an  s^ent  admirer  of  the  feline  tribe.  This  story  contains 
some  interesting  facts  as  to  cat  ways. 

Cyclops 

Flowing  pist  and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
great  state  of  Ohio  is  a  river  which  the  Indians  in  their 
Qot  particularly  melodious  language  called  "The  Beautiful." 
With  green  hiUs  ready  to  dip  their  very  feet  in  its  waters, 
so  close  .to  its  shores  do  they  rise,  this  river  follows  its 
willow-lined  bed,  bearing  boats  of  pleasure  and  profit 
to  pro^>erous  village  and  dty.  This  river,  as  do  all  things 
material  and  earthly,  has  both  good  and  evil  in  it.  The 
river  at  times  becomes  so  mighty  that  it  leaves  its  banks 
and  overflows  the  towns  and  cities  along  its  course,  sweep- 
ing away  bridges  and  buildings,  and  driving  people  from 
their  homes. 

There  is  one  memorable  year  in  which  there  were  two 
great  floods,  and  many  people  were  homeless  until  the 
waters  subsided.  Such  a  flood  is  perhaps  as  great  a  hard- 
shq)  to  dimib  animals  as  to  the  pe(^le.  A  man  will  drive 
his  horse  or  cow  to  high  land,  but  his  cat  or  dog  can  ''sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish."  Such  was  true 
in  the  case  of  poor  Cyclops.  When  the  rising  waters  drove 
him  from  his  familiar  haunts  he  took  refuge  in  a  strange 
stable.  But  the  water  followed  him  there  and  one  night 
while  he  slept  it  surrounded  him  and  made  him  a  prisoner. 
He  was  brave,  though,  and  climbed  out  of  a  window  and 
crept  over  a  long,  long  grape-arbor  to  the  house.  There 
is  nothing  which  frightens  a  cat  so  much  as  water,  and  to 
walk  sndi  a  distance  above  a  muddy  torrent  was  a  task 
Cyclops  thought  he  was  not  equal  to. 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when  hunger  developed 
bravery  enough  to  cause  him  to  try  the  perilous  journey. 
But,  aks!  His  very  beginning  was  cause  for  greater  fright, 
for  in  getting  out  of  the  window  a  cruel  wire  tore  his  eye. 
He  kept  on,  however,  until  he  reached  the  house  where  he 
mewed  and  mewed  until  some  one  opened  the  door  and 
let  him  in.  He  knew  instinctively  that  he  had  at  once 
found  a  place  where  cats  were  loved,  for  the  lady  bathed 
his  eye  and  fed  him  every  day  until  the  river  receded  into 
its  banks. 

It  seemed  to  Cyclops  that  he  had  no  more  than  settled 
himself  in  his  old  quarters  before  here  was  the  water  again 
driving  him  away  from  his  home  and  disturbing  his  peace 
and  comfort.  In  a  stable  he  foimd  a  kitten  who  told 
him  a  pitiful  tale  of  the  way  she  had  lost  her  tail.  And 
sure  enough  Cyclops  saw  that  she  had  but  a  little  stump  like 
a  rabbit's  tail  instead  of  a  beautiful  snake-like  appendage 
as  is  customary.  Cyclops  led  the  little  kitten  over  the 
grape-arbor  to  the  kind  lady's  house.  The  lady  did  what 
she  could  for  the  tail,  but  had  better  success  with  their 
appetites. 

When  the  river  again  went  back  into  its  banks,  Cyclops 
left,  too,  and  the  kind  lady  never  saw  him  again. 

As  for  "Stump-Tail,'*  she  said,  "No,  this  is  the  best 
boarding-house  I  ever  had,  and  you  may  go,  Cyclops,  if 
you  wi^,  but  I  shall  remain  here."    And  stay  she  did. 


Now  she  is  a  beautiful  gray  and  white  tabby,  but  she  never 
grew  a  better  tail  nor  had  a  better  name  than  "Stump." 

Good  pictures  of  animals  increase  the  interest  and  sug- 
gest new  thoughts.  In  the  pictures  the  children  can  read 
many  of  the  characteristic  habits  and  moods  of  the  ani- 
mals. Appropriate  stories  should  be  centered  around 
each  picture  in  order  that  it  may  be  vital  to  the  child; 
then  the  picture  will  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  child 
with  some  definite  meaning. 

Lessons  on  domestic  animals  are  among  the  best  for 
developing  the  power  of  fluent  oral  descripti)jb.  The 
child  has  abundant  material  for  use,  the  vocabulary  is 
simple,  and  he  abandons  himself  to  the  subject. 

Besides  the  story  side  of  the  copies  of  the  masterpieces 
of  art,  use  them  in  sense-training  games  as  described  in  the 
Decemb^q^rticle  in  my  talk  about  the  Madonnas,  as  pub- 
lished in  Primary  Education.  Use  in  this  work  such 
pictures  as,  "Four  Kittehs"  and  "The  Cat  Family,"  by 
Adam;  "Cats  and  Kittens^'i  and  "Study  of  Cats,"  by 
Lambert;  "A  Fascinating  Tale"  and  "Cat  and  Kittens 
with  Clock,"  by  Ronner;  "Old  Woman  and  Cats"  and 
"  Young  KLittens,"  by  Knaus.  Also  the  following: "  Dossie," 
"A  Jewel  of  Asia,"  "Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  "Russian  and 
Persian,"  "A  Proud  Mother,"  "Puss  in  Boots,"  "The 
Petitioners,"  "  Topsy  anl  Eva,"  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Summit," 
"Somebody's  Pets,"  "And  Bitter  Cold  It  Was,"  "Vivat 
Regina,"  "Two  Kittens." 

You  can  get  these  pictures  from  the  Perry  Pictures  Com- 
pany, Maiden,  Mass.  Write  them  for  a  catalogue  of  their 
pictures.  As  these  pictures  all  have  to  be  ordered  by  num- 
ber instead  of  by  name  I  shall  here  give  you  the  numbers 
in  case  you  wish  to  order  them  at  once.  They  cost  only 
one  cent  each.  The  numbers  are  499,  500,  572,  573, 
1099,  1099B,  820B,  820D,  3500,  3501,  3502,  3503,  3504, 
3505,  3506,  3507,  3508,  3509,  3510,  3511,  3512. 

You  can  also  get  these  pictures  from  George  P.  Brown 
&  Co.,  38  Lovett  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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Eskimo  Sand-table 

Margrete  L.  Petersen 

(Book  rights  xk  served) 

WINTER  time,  when  the  ground  is  white  with  snow 
and  the  ice  on  the  ponds  is  just  right  for  skating, 
is  certainly  the  most  fitting  season  of  all  the 
year  for  the  study  of  the  Eskimos. 

The  first  and  also  the  most  important  thing  to  remember 
when  beginning  a  new  study  is  to  get  the  children's  interest 
aroused;  the  rest  is  easy.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the 
teacher  drew  upon  the  blackboard  an  Eskimo  scene,  adding 
a  bit  each  day,  until  when  it  was  finished  a  typical  Eskimo 
scene  was  depicted. 

The  original  of  this  charming  Eskimo  picture  was  copied 
from  one  by  Olive  Long,  found  in  the  Pribiary  Education, 
January,  1910.  As  new  objects  were  added  to  the  picture, 
stories  of  Eskimo  life  were  told  or  read.  The  first  part  of 
the  picture  showed  the  cold  Northland  covered  with  ice 
and  snow;  large  icebergs  loomed  up  in  the  background, 
while  in  the  foreground  was  a  wide  expanse  of  snow. 

The  talk  that  day  was  on  the  character  and  features  of 
the  country'  itself,  comparing  it  with  our  own  country. 

The  next  day  the  children  found  an  igloo  added  to  the 
picture,  so  the  talk  that  day  centered  on  the  home  of  the 
Eskimo,  again  comparing  it  with  their  own  comfortable 
homes.  For  busy  work  they  cut  igloos  from  white  paper 
and  mounted  them  on  gray  paper. 

After  that  other  things  of  interest  were  added  to  the 
picture  from  time  to  time.  An  Eskimo  boy,  a  woman  with 
a  baby  on  her  back,  a  sled  drawn  by  two  dogs,  and  finally 
the  animals  of  the  cold  Northland;  the  polar  bear,  the 
seal,  walrus  and  whale.  Each  picture  brought  its  own 
story,  the  animals  especially  came  in  for  a  good  share  of 
attention,  as  the  children,  particularly  the  boys,  took  great 
delight  in  hearing  stories  of  them.  While  below  the  third 
grade  not  a  great  deal  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  written 
language  work,  still  something  may  be  done  with  the  aver- 
age second  grade  pupil,  if  proper  preparation  is  made  and 
they  are  interested  in  the  subject;  and  also  if  the  teacher 
is  willing  to  work  very  slowly. 

After  the  talk  or  story  each  day  a  list  of  words  referring 


to  the  story  was  put  on  the  blackboard;  this  list  was  after- 
wards pronounced  and  then  copied,  and  finally  used  in 
oral  and  then  written  sentences.  It  may  seem  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  spent  on  this  work,  but  as  it  gave  material 
for  spelling,  writing  and  language  lessons,  no  extra  time 
was  needed  for  the  geography  lessons. 

The  work  so  far  had  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
two  weeks.  So  the  teacher  thought  it  high  time  to  begin 
the  work  on  the  sand-table,  which  always  serves  to  make 
real  the  life  of  the  people  they  are  studying. 

First  the  children  prepared  the  sand,  making  it  moist 
enough  for  modeling.  Then  at  the  back  of  the  sand- 
board  they  placed  window-glass  over  blue  paper  to  form 
the  sea;  on  this  they  placed  icebergs,  which  they  had 
previously  cut  from  white  cardboard  and  covered  with 
diamond  dust;  these  icebergs  were  put  in  standards  made 
from  molding  clay  in  order  that  they  might  stand  upright. 

They  next  molded  an  igloo  of  the  wet  sand,  making  a 
hollow  place  for  the  entrance.  When  this  was  finished 
it  was  completely  covered  with  white  cotton  batting.  The 
teacher  then  tried  a  new  experiment,  which  proved  a  good 
one. 

A  thin  boiled  flour  paste  was  made  and  this  was  smeared 
over  the  igloo  with  the  back  of  a  large  spoon,  and  while 
it  was  still  wet,  the  diamond  dust  was  lavishly  sprinkled 
over  it;  when  it  became  dry,  the  igloo  sparkled  like 
crusty  snow.  Then  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  lines  were 
drawn  to  make  it  look  as  if  built  of  blocks  of  snow. 

After  this  dogs  were  cut  from  cardboard  and  hitched 
to  a  sled  made  from  brown  construction  paper.  The 
children  finally  cut  animals  from  cardboard,  and  the  best  of 
these  were  chosen  for  the  sand-table. 

The  Eskimo  dolls  were,  of  course,  made  by  the  teacher; 
ordinary  ten-cent  dolls  were  painted  a  good  Eskimo  color, 
the  teacher  using  oil  paints  mixed  with  banana  oil,  as  this 
oil  dries  very  rapidly.  Some  of  the  dolls  were  dressed  in 
white  fur,  while  the  others  wore  cotton  batting  suits. 

It  did  not  take  so  very  long  to  dress  these  dolls;  any  way 
the  teacher  felt  amply  repaid  for  the  time  spent,  by  the 
children's  delight. 

The  study  of  the  Eskimos  came  to  a  happy  end  by  the 
children  having  an  Eskimo  afternoon,  when  songs  and 
recitations  were  given  and  also  a  little  Eskimo  play.    The 
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suggestions  for  this  were  found  in  Primary  Education, 
January,  1902,  under  the  heading  of  *' Afternoons  Abroad." 
The  study  of  the  month  had  certainly  proved  one  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  both  teacher  and  pupils. 


Books  used 
The  Snow  Baby.  —  Peary 
Children  of  the  Cold.  —  Schwatka 
Seven  Little  Sisters.  —  A  ndrews 
Little  Folks  of  Far  Away  Lands.  —  Whittum 
Around  the  World.     Book  I.  —  Carroll 
Our  Little  Alaskan  Cousin.  —  yixon 
Our   Little    Eskimo    Cousin.  —  McManus 
Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.  —  Chance 

Songs 

Down  from  Old  Alaska.  —  Primary  Education,  January, 

1902. 
The   Sun    has    Gone    to   Sleep.  —  Primary   Education^ 

January,  1902. 
Indian  Sleepy  Song.  —  Primary  Education,  January ,'1902. 
I    am    a    Gay    Little    Eskimo.  —  Primary    Education  ^ 

January,   1909. 
Alaska.  —  Primary  Education,  January,  1902. 

Recitations 

An  Eskimo  Finger  Play.  —  Primary  Education,  January, 

1909. 
An  Eskimo.  —  Primary  Plans,  January,  1910. 
Eskimo  Finger  Play. — Primary  Education,  J SLUxidiry,  1913. 

Some  of  the  Language  Exercises 

Eskimos  live  in  the  north.  It  is  very  cold  in  the  north.  It  is  so 
cold  that  trees  cannot  grow  there. 

An  Eskimo  house  is  called  an  igloo,  it  is  made  of  blocks  of  snow 
and  it  looks  like  an  apple  cut  in  two. 

In  the  summer  time  the  Eddmos  house  is  made  irom  skins  of  animals. 

Petes  Ariasun 

(Armenian  boy  six  months  in  our  country.) 

Eskimos  live  in  the  North.    Their  cbthes  are  -made  of  skins  of  ani- 
mals. 
Their  homes  are  made  from  blocks  of  snow. 
In  the  summer  they  live  in  houses  made  of  skins. 
They  eat  fat  food  this  keeps  them  warm. 
Eskimos  hunt  the  bear  and  seal. 
These  animals  are  used  for  food  and  clothes. 

John  Ariasian 
I  am  a  little  Eskimo  boy. 
I  live  in  the  North. 
It  is  very  cold  in  the  North. 
It  is  so  cold  that  trees  cannot  grow. 
My  house  is  made  of  snow. 
We  call  it  an  igloo. 
I  have  a  sled  made  of  bones. 
I  have  three  dogs  and  they  draw  my  sled. 
They  run  very  fast.  .  Aram 
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READING  LESSONS 


How  We  Begin 

V 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

GIVE  more  and  more  drill  on  phonics  and  less  on 
sight  words.  Give  no  sight  words  except  those 
too  hard  for  your  Babies  to  get  themselves  with 
a  very  little  help. 
Make  lists  of  as  many  words  as  possible  that  begin  with  a 
certain  sound.  Have  children  tell  them  very  rapidly. 
I  All  sight  and  phonic  words  they  have  had.  2  Objects 
in  the  room.  3  Names  of  people.  4  Names  of  places. 
5  Add  to  the  list  on  the  board  anything  the  children  sug- 
gest. -Ex.  1  boy,  baby,  bicycle,  bat,  but,  etc.  2  board, 
bench,  brush.  3  Belle,  Beulah,  Billy,  Barbara.  4  Bald- 
winsville.  Belle  Isle,  Belgium.  (4  should  be  names  well- 
known  to  the  children.)    5    butter,  bear. 

Show  card  with  a  phonogram.    Children  put  sounds  be- 
fore it  and  make  a  word,  then  write  this  word  on  the  board. 
Ex.    Show  "ark."    Children*  sound  bark,   hark,  lark, 
shark,  mark,  park. 

Teach  "If  a  word  ends  in  e,  the  e  is  silent  and  the  vowel 
before  it  must  be  long." 

m§de,  bite,  cone,  use. 

**If  a  word  does  not  end  in  e  the  vowel  is  short. 

mad,  bit,  cat,  tin,  rock. 


ft 
& 

I 

I 


List  of  Long  and  Short  Phonograms 

ab      ack    ad      ag      am     an     ap      as      at  av 

abe    ace     ade    age    ame  ane    ape    ase     ate  ave 

aid  aim    ain  ait 

eb      eck    ed      eg      em     en      ep      ess     et  ev 

ebe  ead    lege    eam   ean    eap    ease  eat  eav 


ib       ick     id 
ibe     ice     ide 


ig 


im      in       ip       is       it       iv 
ime    ine     ipe     ise      ite      ive 


6      ob      ock    od      om     on      op      os      ot      ov 
6      obc  ode    ome  one     ope    ose     ote     ove 

oad    oam  oan  oat 


a 

ub      uck    ud 

ug 

um     un 

up 

us 

ut 

a 

ube             ude 

uge 

ume  une 

upe 

use 

ute 

Exceptions  and  words  spelled  differently  should  be  U»ti 
until  later: 
Ex,    have,  pint,  love,  etc. 

Make  lists  of  words  for  drilling  and  marking  like: 


can 

cane 

mad 

made 

maid 

rod 

rode 

road 

cub 

cube 

rip 

.   ripe 

rick 

rice 

set 

seat 

Sam 

same 

Continue  underlining  letters  and  phonograms  in  kno^^n 
words.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  they  can 
tell.  Put  one  line  under  the  letter  soimd  and  two  imder 
the  rest  of  the  word. 

book,    horse,    sheep,    rock,  jump 

Teach  the  double  consonant  sounds.  Be  sure  thest 
sounds  are  given  correctly.  Don't  allow  them  to  say  dur 
for  dr,  gur  for  gr,  gul  for  gl,  cur  for  cr. 

List  of  Double  Consonants 

bl,  br,  cl,  cr,  dr,  fl,  fr,  gl,  gr,  pi,  pr,  sc,  sm,  sn,  sp,  spr,  si. 
str,  si,  tr,  tw. 

Be  sure  every  child  knows  his  letters.  Have  them 
learned,  as  children  used  to  say  about  the  multiplication 
table,  "forwards  and  backwards  and  skipping  about." 
Say  diem  and  sing  them ;  put  them  on  large  cards  and  on  the 
board.  Have  them  say  first  the  sound  and  then  the  letter, 
as:  "a,  a  with  a  bar  over  it;  a,  a  with  a  curve  over  it; 
b  (sound)  b  (letter);  ch  c-h,  gr  g-r."  You  give  a  sound, 
have  the  children  tell  the  letter;  give  the  letter,  have  chil- 
dren tell  the  soimd. 

Have  words  in  sight  and  spell,  at  first  pointing  to  each 
letter.  This  should  be  done  so  children  will  be  ready  for 
spelling  the  second  half. 

For  word  drill  use  all  the  old  words  every  day  if  possible 
The  new  words  will  depend  upon  the  readers  you  ar 
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using.    Make  list  of  all  new  words  and  be  sure  you  keep 
sesvml  pages  ahead  of  your  reading. 

Writing  parts  of  sentences,  if  the  work  is  a  little  hard, 
will  many  times  be  helpful  and  make  not  only  the  pronimda- 
tion  correct,  but  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  clearer. 

"to  the  top  of  the  hill'' 

"on  the  way" 

"of  the  park" 

"May  I  go" 

"the  frail  flowers" 

"good  for  the  flowers  and  the  grain" 

"some  good  apples" 

"a  pretty  green  hat" 

If  you  will  take  your,  desk  book  and  mark  these  parts 
of  sentences,  you  wHOl  then  be  sure  each  one  is  used  for 
driU. 

You  may  not  find  time  for  much  board  reading  now, 
but  you  had  better  make  time  for  some.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  if  possible;  if  you  can't  do  that,  leave  your 
books  alone  Friday  and  do  board  reading  then. 


Story  of  an  Apple  Pie 

A  was  an  apple-pie; 

B  bit  it; 

C  cut  it; 

D  dealt  it; 

£  eats  it; 

F  fought  for  it; 

G  got  it; 

H  had  it; 

I  saw  it;  * 

J  joined  it, 

K  kept  it; 

L  longed  for  it; 

M  mourned  for  it; 

N  nodded  at  it; 

O  opened  it; 

P  peeped  into  it; 

Q  quartered  it; 

R  ran  for  it; 

S  stole  it; 

T  took  it; 

U  upset  it; 

V  viewed  it; 

W  wanted  it; 

X,  Y,  Z  and  Ampersand 

All  wanted  a  piece  in  hand. 

The  above  is  placed  on  the  board,  about  five  lines  a 
day,  and  used  for  a  combination  reading  and  writing 
lesson.  The  papers  are  saved  and  made  into  a  booklet, 
with  a  cover  like  this: 


snow 
quick 


snowflake 
quickly 


snowdrift 
melt        felt 


would 
help 


STORY   OF 
AN   ^ftpiE 


* 


After  the  Apple-pie  story  is  finished  we  usually  use 
Lear's  Nonsense  Alphabet  in  the  same  way. 

After  a  poem  has  been  read  and  studied  we  add  it  to 
our  list  of  poems  conmiitted  to  memory.  Most  of  the 
children  know  them  after  we  are  through  reading  them. 

The  words  written  above  each  lesson  are  to  be  marked 
and  pronounced  and  used  in  original  sentences  before  the 
reading  lesson  is  put  on. 

Also  teach  the  marks  of  punctuation. 


"One  little  snowflake  would  not  be  felt. 
One  little  snowflake  would  quickly  melt, 
But  I'll  help  you,  and  you'll  help  me. 
And  then  what  a  big  snowdrift  there'll  be." 


pantry 


hanmiock 


difference 


"The  cat  is  in  the  pantry; 
The  cat  is  in  the  lake; 
The  cow  is  in  the  hanmiock; 
What  difference  does  it  make?" 

Give  many  nonsense  rh)mies,   remembering   that 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then. 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

If  that  is  true  of  the  "best  of  men"  how  much  truer  of 
children.  Select  stories  from  your  extra  readers  and  write 
them  on  the  board.  There  is  no  end  to  the  supplementary 
reading  you  can  get  in  this  Way. 

The  following  was  given  me  by  some  one  who  had  it 
from  some  one  who  said  it  was  in  a  reader  she  had  seen. 
My  children  like  it  so  well,  I'll  pass  it  on. 

Mark  and  drill  on  all  the  new  words.  This  makes  about 
three  lessons. 

"Jippy  and  Jinmiy, 
Were  two  little  dogs. 
They  went  to  sail 
On  some  floating  logs. 

The  logs  rolled  over. 

The  dogs  rolled  in, 
And  they  soon  were  wet, 

For  their  coats  were  thin. 

Jippy  and  Jimmy 

Crept  out  again; 
They  said  the  river 

Was  full  of  rain. 

They  said  the  water 

Was  far  from  dry. 
'Ki-yi!    Ki-yi!' 

Ki-yi!   Ki-yi!'" 

We  read  the  poem  published  in  Primary  Education,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  about  "A  bad  little  boy  who  said  ain't." 
We  recite  it  frequently  and  hear  very  few  "ain'ts."  If 
one  is  heard  the  hands  begin  to  fly  to  tell  what  will  happen. 

Little  Boy  Blue 


1 
2 

told; 


Lesson  1 

The  poem  is  put  on  the  board  and  read. 

To  be  read  silently.    Each  child  does  what 

Lesson  2 


he  is 


John  and  Walter  may  make  the  haystack.  (A  stool 
covered  with  a  cape  or  coat.) 

Jane  may  get  the  horn.  (If  you  haven't  any,  buy  one  the 
first  time  you  go  to  a  ten-cent  store.) 

Alan  may  be  Little  Boy  Blue  and  go  to  sleep  under  the 
ha)rstack. 

Lucy,  Athol  and  Nickie  may  be  the  sheep  in  the  meadow. 

Laura,  Frances  and  Olive  may  be  the  cows  in  the  com. 

You  may  all  smg  "Little  Boy  Blue." 

Boy  Blue  remains  under  the  stack  asleep  until  the  first 
two  Unes  are  repeated,  he  then  chases  the^ws  and  sheep, 
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blowing  on  the  hom.  Boy  Blue  can  be  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "Marching  Through  Georgia,"  by  repeating  first  two 
lines  for  the  ending. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 

1  The  poem  read. 

2  The  story  read  aloud. 

3  To  be  read  silently  and  acted. 

Lesson  2 

Once  there  was  a  dear  old  lady  whose  name  was  Mother 
Hubbard.  She  was  very  poor,  but  she  had  a  beautiful 
dog.    I  don't  know  his  name. 

One  day  the  poor  dog  was  very  hungry.  He  sat  up  and 
begged  Mother  Hubbard  to  give  him  something  to  eat. 

Mother  Hubbard  went  and  looked  into  the  cupboard, 


but  there  wasn't  anything  there.  So  she  couldn't  give 
her  dog  anything  to  eat.  The  poor  doggie  had  to  go  to 
bed    hungry. 

Lesson  3 

Alice  may  be  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

Isabel  may  get  a  cap  for  Mother  Hubbard. 

Frances  may  put  the  cap  on  Mother  Hubbard's  head. 

Donald  may  be  the  dog. 

You  may  all  smg  "Old  Mother  Hubbard." 

Mother  Hubbard  starts  from  one  end  of  the  room.  The 
dog  follows  on  hands  and  feet.  She  opens  the  book-case 
door  and  searches  for  the  bone,  turns  and  shakes  her  head 
sorrowfully  at  the  dog,  while  the  children  sing,  "And  so 
the  poor  doggie  had  none."  The  singing  or  reciting  must 
be  done  slowly,  in  order  that  the  small  actors  have  time 
enough  to  do  it  all. 


G 


An  Experiment 

ACHASA  BeECHLER 

OOD-MORNING,  Miss  Collins,"  said  the  visitor, 
as  she  entered  the  room  a  few  minutes  before  time 
for  school  to  open;  "May  I  stay  with  you  this 
morning?  I  fear  you  will  think  I  come  rather 
often,  but  I  expect  to  teach  again  next  year  and  like  this 
work  so  much  that  I  wish  to  use  the  whole  of  it." 

"Stay  and  welcome,"  responded  the  teacher,  "the  more 
the  merrier,  for  I  understand  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
other  visitors  too.  Everything  is  ready  for  the  children,  so 
we  shall  begin  where  we  left  oflf  the  last  time  you  were 
here.  There  are  still  a  few  minutes  before  school  opens. 
I  believe  we  had  finished  with  the  nouns  and  were  ready 
for  the  verbs,  phrases,  and  the  transition  from  script  to 
print,  alwa)rs  so  hard  for  immature  children.  Although 
the  greater  part  of  the  children  have  passed  this  stage  of  the 
work,  the  verb  picture  still  remains  on  the  blackboard  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  backward  ones  who  need  it.  The  story  is 
very  simple.  I  usually  give  it  to  the  children  in  this  way, 
pointing  to  the  verbs  as  I  retell  it  and  stopping  for  the 
children  to  pronounce  the  words  in  concert  instead  of 
saying  them  myself. 


"This  little  girl  is  running,  so  we'll  write  run  under  her 
picture.  Show  me  run.  What  is  the  yvord?  When  she 
comes  to  the  stump,  what  do  you  suppose  she  will  do? 

"  *  Sit  down  and  rest,'  responds  Mary. 

"'  Oh!  I  wouldn't,'  says  May,  'I'd  jmnp  over  the  stump 
and  then  I'd  jump  back  again!' 

"What  shall  we  write  under  the  stump.  May?' 

"'Jump!'  she  replies,  enthusiastically  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word. 

"'When  she  has  jumped  over  she  will  go  to  the  tree 
to  swing,'  suggests  Kathryn,  *I  would.' 

"* I  wouldn't,  I'd  climb  away  up  to  the  top,'  almost  shouts 
Russell,  evidently  in  the  arboreal  stage,  'and  I  wouldn't 
come  down  for  ever  so  long!' 

"Perhaps  the  little  girl  will  do  both,  so  we'll.write  'swing' 
here  and  'climb'  here.  Sometimes  she  brings  her  doll  out 
here  and  plays  under  the  tree  so  w^e  might  write  'play' 
too.  Before  she  has  been  away  up  in  the  tree  very  long 
her  Mother  comes  to  the  door.  She  doesn't  like  to  have 
her  little  girl  climb  such  tall  trees  so  she  calls  'come.' 
We'll  write  it  here  by  the  door.  But  the  little  girl  doesn't 
want  to  go  into  the  house  so  she  walks  very  slowly.  We'll 
write '  walk '  here  between  the  tree  and  the  house.  She  puts 
her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  finds  her  rubber  ball.  As  she 
walks  along  she  throws  it  up  and  catches  it.    We  might 
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write  *  catch'  up  in  the  air  here  by  the  ball.  When  she 
goes  into  the  house  she  finds  a  surprise  ready  for  her, 
something  on  the  kitchen  table,  something  to  eat.' 

"*0h!  I  know — a  little  turnover  pie/  says  John.  *My 
mother  had  one  for  me  yesterday.' 

"So  the  little  girl  stands  by  the  table  to  eat  it.  Shall 
we  write  *eat'  here  where  the  table  would  be  inside  the 
house?  Does  someone  want  to  tell  all  the  words  in  the  pic- 
ture? 

"The  verbs  are  so  diflScult  for  many  of  the  children  that 
I  find  it  best  to  have  many  card  hunts  conducted  with 
the  large  script  word  qards  exactly  the  same  as  the  noun 
hunts  from  the  pictures  earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  have  the 
story,  or  at  least  the  words,  told  many  times  by  individual 
children  before  placing  the  hektograph  picture  for  seat 
work  where  the  children  can  use  it  2  they  wish." 

"Do  you  use  the  word  method  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  Miss  Collins?  Nearly  all  the  devices  are  for 
words." 

"Oh  no,  indeed!  But  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that," 
replied  the  teacher,  "for  I  use  all  methods;  word,  thought, 
phrase,  sentence  and  phonics,  anything,  everything  that 
will  appeal  to  the  children,  but  with  Uie  yoimgest,  least 
developed  children,  I  attempt  little  beyond  words  visualized 
or  learned  phonetically." 

The  sounding  of  tJie  gong  called  the  teacher  to  the 
door  to  greet  the  children  as  they  came  in.  The  visitor 
noticed  the  expectant  air  and  the  eager  glances  aroimd  the 
room  to  see  if  there  was  anything  new.  The  older  and 
better  developed  children  seated  themselves  and  began 
one  and  all,  of  their  own  initiative,  to  study  the  blackboard 
reading  lesson;  all  but  Paul,  who  did  not  even  take  time 
to  go  to  his  own  seat.  In  the  middle  of  the  open  space  at 
the  front  of  the  room  he  stood  motionless,  transfixed,  his 
pale,  sensitive  face  turned  towards  the  blackboard,  studying 
the  reading  lesson  to  find  out  what  new  thing  Black  Crow, 
the  little  Indian  boy,  and  the  kingfishers  had  been  doing. 

The  teacher  glanced  at  the  children  and  thought  what  a 
shame  to  call  them  away  from  what  they  were  so  interested 
in,  but  the  program  said  music  first;  music,  the  hardest 
subject  for  these  little  ones,  so  many  of  whom  were  mono- 
tones, and  music  it  had  to  be,  so  with  a  sigh  that  also  in- 
cluded a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  so  much  freedom  had  been 
extended  to  her  that  year  she  suggested  the  Indian  song  from 
the  Bentley  Book  No.  1.  Wouldn't  they  like  to  sing  it? 
Of  course  they  would!  Then  Benny,  the  silver  voiced,  the 
irrepressible,  suggested  the  kingfisher  song.  With  glee  the 
children  sang  to  the  same  tune: 

I'm  a  big  kingfisher, 
I'm  an  Indian   too; 
Don't  you  see  the  feathers 
That  I  wear  upon  my  head? 
I  have  no  bow  and  arrow 
To  go  hunting  every  day, 
But  I  spear  my  fish 
And  live  quite  well  that  way. 

After  the  music  lesson  the  visitor  watched  as  the  tiniest 
children  gathered  aroimd  the  teacher  to  look  at  some  pic- 
tures with  her;  pictures  for  the  most  part  cut  out  of  black 
paper  and  moimted  upon  cardboard  6^"  x  9".  The  first 
one  happened  to  be  two  belligerent  cats  facing  each  other 
with  their  backs  humped  up  and  their  tails  standing  straight 
up  in  the  air,  a  large  letter  "f  "  being  written  beside  them. 

"F!"  "fl"  hissed  the  children. 

Next  appeared  a  tired  dog  panting,  with  a  large  letter 
beside  him. 

"H!"   "h!"  they  breathed. 

Then  to  their  delight  came  an  engine  with  a  train  of 
cars,  greeted  with  a  noisy  "ch!"  "ch!" 

"TWs  is  not  a  noisy  freight  train,"  suggested  the  teacher. 
''It  is  a  swift,  quiet  express  train."  Lnmediately  the  noisy 
"ch"  "ch"  subsided  into  a  softly  whispered  soimd.  The 
line  of  wind  blown  dothes  brought  forth  an  enthusiastic 
"w"  "w"  "w,"  the  telegraph  pole  a  soft  "I,"  and  the 
steamboat  on  the  water  a  noiseless  "p"  "p." 

When  all  the  sounds  bad  been  told  some  of  the  children 


placed  the  pictures  on  the  blackboard  ledge,  others  Brought 
to  the  teacher  two  sets  of  small  cards  both  containing  the 
phonograms  only,  one  set  in  script,  the  other  in  print. 
The  teacher  placed  these  on  her  lap  allowing  each  child 
to  choose  one  card,  either  script  or  print.  Away  each 
one  ran  to  find  the  picture  and  letter  which  matched  his 
card  and  to  learn  from  the  picture  the  sound,  then  back  to 
the  teacher  to  tell  the  sound  and  receive  another  card. 

The  visitor  noticed  a  slight  change  in  this  game.  Each 
child  stacked  the  cards  that  he  had  told  correctly  on  his 
own  desk,  and  as  she  was  sitting  near,  spoke  to  the  teacher 
about  it. 

"It  came  about-  in  this  way,"  replied  Miss  Collins. 
**Our  Assistant  Superintendent,  who  has  charge  of  the 
primary  department,  spent  a  morning  with  us.  She  sug- 
gested that  as  the  children  were  working  wholly  individually 
and  rather  leisurely,  it  might  be  well  to  try  some  plan  that 
would  secure  some  competition,  so  we  tried  having  each 
one  stack  his  cards  on  his  own  desk  with  the  result  that  the 
children  work  faster  and  with  more  concentration.  But 
I  place  no  stress  on  seeing  who  can  get  the  most  cards. 
They  simply  count  their  cards  and  return  them." 

When  the  game  had  ended  and  the  other  children  were 
putting  away  their  seat  work  the  visitor  noticed  some  new 
sets  of  small  picture  cards,  listed  as  objects  for  counting. 

Upon  examining  them  she  found  that  the  words  on  these 
sets  were  printed,  not  written.  The  teacher  showed  her  a 
small  rubber  stamp  outfit  for  printing,  purchased  for  $1.25, 
which  promised  to  be  only  second  in  usefulness  to  the  large 
outfit  with  which  she  printed  the  words  which  could  be  seen 
anywhere  in  the  room. 


The  Teaching  of  Spelling 

Blanche  Blackman 

DR.  MONTESSORI,  in  the  book  in  which  she 
describes  her  system  of  education,  tells  us  that 
after  the  children  imder  her  direction  have  learned 
the  forms  and  the  sounds  of  the  letters  they  are 
able  immediately  to  write  entire  words  in  their  language. 
The  Italian  language,  being  entirely  phonetic  in  its  written 
form,  is  easier  to  learn  or  to  teach  than  our  own  queer 
language.  "English  as  she  is  spelled"  is  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle  to  our  children  and  they  need  all  the  help  we  can 
give  them  in  order  to  master  the  art  of  spelling. 

Our  spelling  period  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  is 
thirty  minutes.  There  are  forty-four  children  in  the 
two  grades  and  we  have  an  average  of  twenty-eight  chil- 
dren who  receive  excellent  marks  in  spelling  on  their 
monthly  report  cards.  Elxcellent,  according  to  our  system 
of  marking,  means  from  ninety  to  one  hundred.  About 
ten  children  are  marked  Very  Good  —  80-90;  four  are 
mnrked  Good  — 70-80;    and  two  are  poor  —  below  70. 

The  spelling  period  is  the  first  in  the  afternoon.  The 
words  for  both  grades  are  placed  on  the  blackboard,  and 
the  children  write  them  on  paper  for  fifteen  minutes. 
The  teacher  during  this  fifteen  minutes  period  examines 
each  child's  paper,  and  sees  that  the  words  are  written 
correctly.  One  tap  of  the  bell  is  the  signal  to  put  away 
work.  Then  for  five  minutes  we  spell  orally  in  concert, 
third  and  fourth  grades  alternately.  Another  tap  of  the 
bell  is  the  signal  for  the  monitors  to  pass  the  books  and 
papers,  which  are  kept  in  neat  piles  on  a  window-sill. 

The  children  are  provided  with  spelling  slips  which  are 
fastened  together  by  a  paper  clip.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  children  who  have  had  a  certain  number  of 
perfect  lessons  are  given  a  bound  spelling  blank.  The 
number  of  perfect  lessons  necessary  to  obtain  a  book  is 
placed  in  a  comer  of  the  blackboard  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month.  This  number  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  school  days  in  the  month,  usually  being  four  lessons 
fewer  than  the  number  of  lessons  we  shall  have  during  the 
month. 

As  soon  as  the  books  and  papers  are  distributed,  ihe 
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children  write  the  date  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 
Then  the  words  are  pronounced  alternately  to  the  fourth 
and  third  grades  and  they  write  the  words.  Then,  in  con- 
cert, they  pronoimce  the  words,  papers  and  books  are 
passed  and  put  on  the  teacher's  desk. 

The  number  of  perfect  lessons  is  placed  on  the  black- 
board each  day  —  the  record  being  left  on  during  the 
month.  When  we  have  over  forty  j^rfect,  the  figures  are 
red;  over  thirty  perfect,  blue;  over  twenty,  white.  Once 
we  had  only  seventeen  perfect  and  that  number  was  written 
with  charcoal. 

We  have  a  calendar  with  large  figures  on  it.    When 


every  child  is  perfect  we  color  the  space  for  that  day  red. 
When  only  one  grade  is  perfect,  we  color  half  the  space  red. 

We  learn  twenty  new  words  a  week.  On  Friday  after- 
noon, these  twenty  words  are  pronoimced  and  the  children 
write  them.  They  are  sometmies  very  anxious  to  know 
if  they  have  one  himdred  in  this  test. 

We  often  have  spelling  bees  —  at  least  once  a  nionth. 
The  names  of  those  who  stand  longest  are  published  in  the 
local  papers,  and  the  winners  are  always  very  proud  of 
that  honor. 

There  may  be  nothing  new  in  this  method  of  teaching 
spelling,  but  the  results  are  uniformly  good. 


A  StoQT  Fikluiv 


A  Second  Grade  Language 
Lesson 

Grace  B.  Norton,  Primary  Supervisor,  State  Normal 
School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

How  a  Story  was  Used 
Story  —  How  the  Robin  Got  His  Red  Breast 
PreparaUon 
Materials    Pictures  of  the  Arctic  R^ons,  a  while 

bear,  and  a  robin. 
Questions  What  country  do  we  see  in  this  picture? 
What  do  people  in  this  country  need?  Why  would 
they  not  like  to  do  without  fire?  Where  does  the 
white  bear  live?  If  you  have  ever  seen  one  tell  me 
where  it  was.  What  was  kept  in  the  cage  or  den 
with  him  in' the  siunmer?  Why?  Why  would  he 
not  like  a  fire?  poes  the  robin  like  cold?  How 
do  you  know?  When  does  he  go  away?  How 
early  does  he  come  back? 

Story 

A  long  time  ago  all  the  great  Northland  was  very,  very  cold,  and 
in  it  there  was  only  one  fire.  The  people  prized  this  fire  far  more 
thftn  gold  or  silver,  and  had  it  tended  and  guarded  every  minute  both 
night  and  day,  "for,"  said  they,  "we  have  an  enemy  who  will  destroy 
it  if  he  can." 

An  old  man  and  his  son  cared  for  the  fire.  The  man  watched  and 
tended  it  through  the  day,  and  his  son  cared  for  it  at  night 

For  tome  time  the  father  slept  beside  the  fire  at  night  lest  his  son 
might  need  him,  but  one  night  the  son  said,  "Father,  why  do  you 
not  go  home?    You  will  rest  so  much  better  there.    You^have  shown 


me  how  to  put  on  the  wood,  and  you  say  yourself  that  I  can  keep 
just  as  good  a  fire  as  you."  The  father  replied,  "I  am  sure  I  can  trust 
you,  my  son.  You  will  do  your  best,  I  know.  I  will  go  home  to- 
night for  I  am  very  weary."  So  he  started  for  home,  but  came 
back  to  say,  "Never  leave  the  fire  even  for  a  minute  or  the  enemy  of 
the  people  may  come  and  destroy  it" 

"Who  is  this  enemy,  father?"  asked  the  son. 

"It  is  the  great  white  bear.  He  loves  the  cold  and  snow  and  ice. 
He  hates  the  people  because  they  stav  here  when  he  wants  all  this 
land  for  himself.    He  thinks  he  should  have  it  if  the  fire  were  put  out" 

"He  shall  never  put  it  out  while  I  guard  it,  father,  never  fear," 
said  the  son. 

After  that  the  son  stayed  alone  at  night,  and  for  a  long  time  all 
went  welL    Then  one  night  the  boy  became  very  sleepy  ashe  sat  bv 


walk  awhile,"  thought  he. 


Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  he  went  till  he  grew  tired,  then  he 
said  to  himself,  "I'm  not  sleepy  now,  but  I*m  so  tired  I  must  sit  down 
to  I  St  It  is  getting  light  m  the  east  Father  will  soon  be  here 
and  then  I  can  go  home."  He  sat  down,  and  before  he  knew  what 
happened  he  was  fast  asleep. 

(fow,  the  great  white  bear  was  watching  and  waiting  that  night, 
as  he  had  watched  and  waited  many  nights  before,  and  he  whispered, 
"At  last!    At  lastl    The  boy  is  surely  asleep.    Now  for  the  firel" 

He  crept  up  to  it  very  quietly,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
look  and  listen.  But  the  boy  never  stirred.  When  he  was  near 
enough  he  threw  a  little  snow  on  the  fire,  then  more  and  more,  imtil 
not  a  spark  of  fire  could  he  see  and  the  sticks  were  all  wet  and  black 
Then  he  scattered  the  dead  brands  with  his  great  paws  and  shouted, 
"Wake  up,  boy,  wake  up  I  Where's  your  fire?  "ftie  north  »*s  mine,' 
all  mine/   and  away  he  went  back  to  his  den. 

The  boy  sprang  to  his  feet,  looked  around  and  began  to  cry  "Oh 
what  shall  I  do?    What  shall  I  do?    What  will  the  poor  people  do?  " 

Just  then  a  little  robin,  who  was  always  up  at  peep  of  aay,  flew 
down  beside  the  boy  and  said,  "Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  boy."    She  flew 
to  the  fire  where  her  bright  little  eyes  ~ 
spark  that  neither  the  bw  or  boy  had 


uc  rouin,  wao  was  always  up  ai  peep  oi  day,  tJ 

K)y  and  said,  "Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  bov."    She  fl 

her  bright  little  eyes  had  discoverecf  a  tiny,  ti 
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with  her  wings.  She  fanned  and  fanned.  The  little  spark  grew 
blighter  and  brighter,  and  her  little  breast  was  burned  red  by  the 
flame.    Soon  she  had  the  fire  burning  brightly  again. 

"Oh,  kind  robin,  how  can  I  ever  tmink  you?"  he  said. 

"By  never  sleeping  at  your  post  again,"  replied  the  bird. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  As  the  robin  flew  away  over 
the  Northland,  wherever  the  robin  with  her  burning  breast  alighted, 
a  fire  sprang  up,  and  ever  since  then  the  people  have  had  many  fires, 
and  robins  have  always  had  red  breasts. 

From  Cooke's  Nature  Myihs— adapted 

Conversation  Lesson  (leading  to  a  refroducUon  of  the  story) 
Questions    Tell  me  about  the  country  and  what  the 

people  who  lived  there  had?    How  was  the  fire 

cared  for?    How  did  the  boy  happen  to  be  alone? 

What  happened  one  night?    Tell  what  the  bear  did. 

What  did  the  boy  do?    Who  came  then,  and  what 

did  she  do?    Finish  the  story. 
Reproduction  of  the  whole  story  by  different  members 

of  the  class.    Mistakes  in  thought  and  English  were 

corrected  after  the  child  had  told  his  story. 

Dkamatization 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  that,  in  her  desire  for  creditable 
results,  she  does  not  allow  this  exercise  to  lose  one  of  its  greatest  values; 
I.  0.,  the  development  of  initiative.  The  material,  situation,  conver- 
sati(»i,  etc,  should  all  be  the  work  of  the  child.  The  teacher  should 
guide,  suggest  where  parts  are  incomplete  or  in  any  way  unsatisfactory, 
but  shoula  never  allow  herself  to  do  the  work  that  should  be  done 
by  the  child. 

In  dramatizing  the  storv  given  above,  the  children  decided  that 
erasers  and  rulers  would  do  for  wood  with  which  to  build  the  fire, 
and  that  a  little  girl  who  wore  red  hair  ribbons  should  impersonate 
it  One  little  boy  suggested  that  she  should  wave  her  arms  to  imitate 
flame  movement 

Other  characters  were  then  chosen,  and  the  location  for  the  fire, 
the  bear's  den,  the  robin  entrance,  and  the  conversations  were  all 
suggested  by  the  children.  The  result  is  given  below,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  recall  it  soon  after  it  was  given. 

{Boy  and  father  near  fire.) 

Father  Look,  my  son.  This  is  the  way  to  put  on  the 
wood.    {Shows,) 

Boy  Yes,  father,  I  am  sure  I  can  build  it  now.  Let  me 
take  care  of  it  alone  to-night. 

Father  I  will  if  you  think  you  can  be  very  careful.  You 
must  never  leave  it,  or  the  enemy  will  come  and  put  it  out. 

Boy  Who  is  this  enemy,  father,  and  why  does  he  hate 
the  people? 

Father  My  son,  it  is  the  great  white  bear.  He  loves 
snow  and  ice,  and  wants  all  the  Northland  for  his  own. 
if  the  fire  should  go  out  the  people  could  not  live  here,  and 
then  he  would  have  it. 

Boy  He  shall  never  get  it,  father.  I  shall  watch  very 
carefully.  • 

{Father  goes  away,) 

Boy  {sitting  by  fire)  Oh,  how  sleepy  I  am!  This  will  not 
do.  I'll  put  more  wood  on  the  fire.  {Suits  action  to  words,) 
I'll  walk  up  and  down.  {Walks,)  Oh,  I'm  so  tired!  It  is 
almost  morning.  Father  will  come  soon.  I  think  I'll 
sit  down  awhile.    {Sits  down  and  faUs  asleep,) 

Bear  {who  is  watching  at  one  side)  At  last!  That  boy  is 
asleep.  Now  I  can  put  out  the  fire.  {Creeps  up  softlyy 
stopping  to  look  and  listen;  throws  snow  on  the  fire,  and 
then  scatters  the  sticks.    Fire  drops  to  the  floor,) 

Bear  Wake  up,  boy!  Wake  up!  Where's  your  fire 
now?  The  Northland's  mine.  The  Northland's  mine. 
{Runs  away  howling,) 

Boy  {crying)  What  shall  I  do?  The  fire  is  out!  The  fire 
is  all  out* 

Robin  {flying  down  to  the  fire)  Cheer  up,  little  boy! 
Cheer  up!  I  will  make  a  fire.  {Waves  arms  up  and  down 
as  if  fanning  the  flame,) 

{Fire  slowly  revives^  sits  up,  and  begins  to  wave  arms) 

Robin  Here's  your  fire,  little  boy.  Don't  cry.  Good-by. 
{Moves  arms  up  and  down  to  represent  flying,  and  drops 
down  to  the  floor  occasionally  to  represent  the  lighting  of  other 
fires  in  the  North.) 

Boy    Thank  you,  kind  bird,  thank  you. 


Written  work.    Class  composition  * 

The  children  were  told  that  they  might  all  hdp  to 
tell  this  part  of  the  story,  "How  the  Bear  Put  Out 
the  Fire. "  Titles  were  shown  and  studied,  and  the 
children  decided  how  this  one  should  be  written. 
Then  a  paragraph  was  studied  for  margin  and  in- 
dentation, and  dien  the  class  dictated  the  following 
story  to  tie  teacher.  No  two  sentences  were  given 
by  the  same  pupfl,  and  several  sentences  represent 
the  combined  effort  of  two  or  three. 

How  THE  Bear  Put  Out  the  Fire 

The  polar  bear  wanted  to  put  out  the  fire  so  that  he  could  have 
the  whole  Northland  for  himself.  One  night  the  boy  who  was  watch- 
ing the  fire  sat  down  and  went  to  sleep.  The  bear  crept  slowly  yp. 
He  put  a  little  snow  on  the  fire,  and  then  a  little  more,  till  he  thought 
it  was  all  out  He  scattered  the  sticks  right  and  left.  Then  he  ran, 
howling,  to  his  den. 

This  story  was  copied  by  the  children  upon  paper  where 
they  had  moimted  a  cutting  of  the  bear  during  a  previous 
period  of  seat  work. 

Outline  for  Story  Telling 

(Before  telling  the  story,  use  any  material  or  illustrations 
necessary  to  make  clear  the  thought  to  be  presented.) 

I    Tell  the  story. 

If  the  story  is  long,  let  the  lesson  whole  be  but 
one  imit  of  the  story,  or  enough  to  form  a 
complete  picture  or  part. 
II    Conversation  lesson. 

Arrange  the  questions  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
successive  events  of  the  story. 
Ill    Have  the  whole  or  parts  rq)i:oduced  (oral). 
IV    Dramatize,  if  the  story  is  suitable. 
V    Tell  again.    Dramatization  affects  the  story. 
VI    Illustrate. 

(a)  By  use  of  pictures. 

(b)  By  cuttings. 

(c)  By  drawings. 

(d)  By  sand-table  when  it  can  be  used. 

VII    Tell  a  story  occasionally  for  the  pure  pleasure  it  gives. 

Written  Work  from  the  Story 

(Cuttings  may  be  made  to  illustrate  this  work.) 

Copy  short  sentences. 
Write  short  sentences  from  dictation. 
Original  oral  sentences  about  some  part  of 
the  story.     Form  dictated  to  the  teacher. 
Dictation  by  the  teacher  to  the  class. 
IIB.) 
Dictation. 

Class  composition  copied. 
Original  work. 

(a)  Answers  to  questions. 

(b)  A  short  paragraph  about  some  part  of 
the  story. 

Paragraph.    (Cla^  composition  at  first.) 

(a)  Class  composition. 

(b)  Individual.    (This  follows  oral  work.) 
Reproduction  of  parts  of  story,  a  paragraph 

at  a  time.    (Class  composition  at  first.) 
Dictation. 
Reproduction  of  parts  of  the  story. 

(a)    Class. 

(6)    Individual. 

Use  of  the  outlines  made  in  oral  work. 
Dictation. 

Dramatization  —  Class    composition. 
Dictation. 

Reproduction.     (See  (1),  IV  B.) 
Original  story  suggested  by  this  story. 

(a)    Oral. 

(6)    Written. 
(4)    Dramatization.    Class  composition  at  first 


I  A 

(1) 

(2) 

II  B 

(1) 

(2) 

II  A 

(See 

III  B 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

III  A    (1) 


(2) 

(3) 
IV  B    (1) 


(2) 

(3) 

IV  A    (1) 

(2) 
(3) 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

•     Alice  E.  Allen 
V 
The  Marjory  Girl's  Story 

The  Five  Little  Pennies  live  in  a  small  house  which  Miss  Doris, 
their  teacher,  calls  The  Penny  Bank.  Marjory  Brook  lives  in  a  big 
beautiful  home,  not  far  away,  called  Overbrook.  For  some  reason, 
the  father  of  the  little  Pennies  will  not  allow  them  to  go  to  Overbrook, 
and  seems  to  dislike  Marjory's  father.  While  at  the  Fair,  Marjory 
mysteriously  disappears.  Nothing  is  heard  from  her  until  Christmas 
Eve.  Then  the  li  ttle  Pennies,  coming  home  late  ftom  a  Christmas  Tree, 
find  three  surprises  —  their  brother  John,  who  works  in  a  far-away 
dty;  their  great-aunt  Melissa,  whom  he  has  brought  to  keep  house 
for  them  so  that  little  Melissa  Maud  can  go  to  school;  and  asleep, 
on  a  sofa,  the  little  lost  Marjory  girl. 

It  was  Father,  himself,  who  picked  up  the  Marjory  girl 
and  headed  the  procession  that  started  to  Overbrook. 
Melissa  Maud  held  fast  to  one  of  his  hands.  Pet  held  fast 
to  one  of  Melissa  Maud's.  Back  of  them  pranced  Bob 
and  Bert.  Last  of  all,  came  John  Penny  and  Miss  Doris. 
Aimt  Melissa  had  stayed  at  home  to  put  Trixy  to  bed. 

No  one  asked  the  Marjory  girl  any  questions.  She  was 
tired  and  white  and  her  big  dark  eyes  looked  piteous  and 
frightened.  Melissa  Maud  reached  up  and  squeezed  one 
of  her  hands. 

"It's  all  over  now,"  she  said  cheerily,  "whatever  it  was. 
Let's  think  how  glad  everybody  is." 

Then  it  was  that  a  beautiful  plan  hopped  right  into 
Melissa  Maud's  head.  In  half-whispers,  she  told  it  to 
Father. 

"Pet  has  so  wanted  to  give  Mr.  Brook  a  Christmas 
present,"  she  said.  "Wouldn't  it  be  lovely  for  him  to  take 
Marjory  into  the  room?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be, 
Father?" 

For  a  wonder,  Father  didn't  say  anything  against  this 
plan.  So  while  all  the  others  waited,  breathlessly,  in  the 
beautiful  hall  at  Overbrook,  Pet  and  the  Marjory  girl 
went  along  to  the  door  of  the  library  where  the  servant 
said  Mr.  Brook  was.  They  knocked,  but  they  didn't 
wait  for  an  answer.  Pet  pushed  open  the  door  and,  even 
as  he  called,  "Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Brook,  I've  bring-ed 
you  a  love-ly  present! "  the  Marjory  girl  caught  sight  of  the 
desolate  figure  before  the  fire,  and  dajrted  across  the  room. 

"Oh  daddy  — daddy  dear!"  she  cried. 

"Margie-gkl!" 

Melissa  Maud  pulled  Pet  away  from  the  door  and  shut 
it  softly.  Then  all  the  Pennies,  little  and  big,  and  Miss 
Doris,  went  back  down  the  hill  to  the  Penny  Bank. 

It  was  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  last  day  John  could  have 
at  home.  There  had  never  been  such  a  short  week  made 
before  —  of  that  Melissa  Maud  was  quite  sure. 

A  big,  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  old  fireplace.  John 
had  discovered  that  there  was  one  there  boarded  up.  He 
had  uncovered  it  and  cleaned  it  all  out,  and  it  was  his  New 
Year's  gift  to  the  family,  he  said.  Miss  Doris  and  all  the 
little  Pennies  were  sitting  in  the  cheery  blaze,  so  happy  they 


didn't  suppose  they  could  be  any  happier,  when  there  was 
a  brisk  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  just  outside  the  Penny  Bank. 
And  there  was  the  big  Brook  sleigh,  piled  full  of  robes,  with 
two  prancing  horses  pulling  at  their  bits  and  tossing  their 
pretty  proud  heads  and  pawing  at  the  snow.  Mr.  Brook 
stepped  from  the  sleigh  and  lifted  out  the  Marjory  girl. 
She  wore  a  gray  fur  coat,  a  gray  fur  hat  with  a  long  feather, 
and  gray  gloves.  She  carried  a  fluffy  gray  muB.  Just 
at  first  Pet  thought  it  was  William  Gray  himself. 

"We've  come  to  thank  the  Pennies,"  said  Mr.  Brook, 
as  they  came  into  the  bright,  warm,  little  sitting-room, 
"for  all  they've  done  for  us.  We  don't  know  just  how  to 
do  it."  His  voice  was  so  half-sad  and  half-glad  that 
Melissa  Maud  reached  right  up  and  patted  his  coat. 

"We  didn't  do  a  thing  except  bring  her  home,"  she  cried. 
"  But  if  we  had  done  all  we  wanted  to,  just  looking  at  her 
now  is  thanks  enough."  Melissa  Maud  smiled  happily 
at  everyone. 

Miss  Doris  was  taking  off  Marjory's  coal  and  hat.  She 
wore  a  little  thin  white  frock.  Her  yellow  hair  fluffed  out 
prettily  from  the  blue  band  which  did  its  best  to  hold  it  in 
place.  She  was  so  little  and  frail  and  pale  —  it  made  your 
heart  ache  to  see  her  in  the  midst  of  all  the  round  rosy 
Pennies.  She  had  such  a  frightened  little  way,  too,  of 
looking  about  her,  you  wanted  to  take  her  right  into  your 
arms  and  comfort  her. 

"Margie's  had  a  very  sorry  time  of  it,"  said  Marjory's 
Father.  He  drew  his  little  girl  to  a  seat  beside  him  on  die 
old  sofa.  "We're  going  to  tell  you  Pennies  everything.* 
Then  we're  going  to  forget  all  about  it,  aren't  we,  Margie?" 

"If  I  can.  Daddy,"  said  Marjory. 

Then,  Mr.  Brook  doing  most  of  the  telling,  and  Marjory 
helping  him*out  at  times,  they  told  the  Marjory  girl's  story. 

On  that  last  day  of  the  Fair,  Marjory  had  been  in  the 
car  just  in  front  of  Billy's  and  Pat's  box.  Everyone  was 
watching  an  airship  which  was  trying  hard  to  go  up  — 
everyone  except  Marjory  herself.  She'd  seen  sewral 
airships  go  up.  But  she'd  never  seen  an3rthing  quite 
like  William  Gray.  So  she  kept  her  eyes  on  him.  &>on, 
she  noticed  a  boy  back  of  the  box  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 
He  seemed  to  be  cutting  through  one  of  the  slats.  Marjory 
thought,  just  for  a  minute,  it  might  be  a  Penny.  Then 
she  remembered  that  she'd  seen  three  little  Penny  bojrs  and 
that  that  was  all  there  were.  When  the  slat  came  loose, 
the  boy  reached  in  a  dirty  hand  for  Billy.  But  Billy  was 
too  quick  for  him. 

Before  anyone  could  think,  he  was  out  of  the  box  and  off 
in  the  crowd.  Marjory  didn't  stop  to  think  of  herself  — 
Billy  was  running  away,  and  she  wanted  him.  She  slipped 
out  of  the  car  and  ran  after  him.  She  meant  to  catch  him 
and  come  right  back.  But  she  went  a  long,  long  way, 
in  and  out  of  the  crowd,  dodging  about  trees  and  booths, 
before  she  could  get  him.  No  one  noticed  her,  for  every- 
one, everywhere,  was  gaiing  at  the  airship  which  had  at 
last  gone  up,  and  which  was  flying  about  just  overhead. 
At  last  Marjory  had  clutched  Billv,  just  as  he  was  trying 
to  get  through  a  hole  in  the  big  board  fence  which  went 
part  way  round  the  Fair  Ground.    She  turned  around  and 
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tried  to  find  the  car.  There  were  plenty  of  cars  on  all  sides, 
but  not  the  one  she  wanted.  She  was  bewildered  by  the 
crowds.  Once  or  twice,  some  one  shouted  to  her  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  At  last,  tired  out,  she  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  under  a  tree,  with  Billy  struggling  in  her  arms,  and 
waited  for  the  car  to  come  and  find  her. 

The  car  didn't  come.  But  by  and  by  a  strange  man  did. 
He  asked  Marjory  if  she  was  lost.  She  said  she  was.  He 
said  he'd  help  her  find  her  folks.  In  Marjory's  life,  kind 
people  had  always  done  kind  things  for  her.  So  she  went 
with  the  man.  He  asked  her  what  her  cat's  name  was  and 
she  told  him  William  Gray  Penny.  Then  she  told  him  her 
name  was  Marjory.  She  didn't  know  it,  then,  but  after- 
ward she  foimd  that  the  man  thought  her  last  name  was 
Penny,  too,  like  the  cat's. 

She  told  him  she  lived  in  Brookside.  She  would  have 
told  him  more,  but  just  then  they  came  to  a  large  tent, 
and  the  man  hurried  her  inside. 

Marjory  didn't  have  much  time  to  think  of  anything. 
She  was  put,  almost  at  once,  into  a  large  wagon  with  a  large 
woman  who  cried  and  said  this  was  a  hard  life.  By  and 
by,  Marjory  cried,  too,  and  went  to  sleep  more  wretched 
than  she'd  ever  been  in  her  life. 

When  she  waked  up,  the  wagon  was  moving.  It  went 
on  and  on.  By  and  by,  Marjory  found  that  these  people 
were  show  people  and  traveled  about  the  country  in  the 
wagon.  There  was  Dick,  the  man  who  had  found  her; 
and  Hal,  who  was  the  husband  of  the  large  woman,  whose 
name  was  Sue.  The  boy  who  had  tried  to  take  Billy 
from  his  box  was  their  son.  Hal  scolded  at  Dick  beQause, 
while  he  was  about  it,  he  hadn't  picked  up  a  rich  man's 
child,  so  that  a  big  reward  would  be  offered  for  her  return. 
Dick  said  he  supposed  he  had.  Hal  said  he  had  asked,  as 
soon  as  they  were  far  enough  away  from  Brookside,  about 
the  Pennies.  He  had  been  told  they  were  "as  poor  as 
Job's  turkey."  It  was  Marjory  who  told  this  part  of  the 
story,  before  her  Father  could  stop  her. 

Probably  Marjory  had  never  before  in  her  life  stopped  to 
think  whether  she  was  rich  or  poor.  She  knew  she  wasn't 
a  Penny.  But  she  was  afraid  to  say  so,  for  Hal  scolded 
dreadfidly  whenever  anything  went  wrong,  and  Sue  cried 
and  screamed.  So  there  began  for  her  a  sad  strange  little 
life.  The  big  wagon  went  from  one  fair  to  another.  The 
show  was  given  in  a  big  tent.  Marjory  had  to  dance  before 
crowds  of  people.  She  could  dance  beautifully  —  she 
had  always  had  the  best  of  teachers.  She  learned,  too, 
to  do  little  tricks  with  Billy  and  the  other  trained  cats. 
She  had  to  wash  and  comb  and  brush  all  the  cats. 

She  loved  them  all  —  especially  Billy,  who  was  so  small 
and  silky,  so  bright  and  omning.  And  she  loved  to  dance. 
But  she  was  always  homesick  and  frightened  and  tired 
and  hungry.  No  one  was  unkind.  But  no  one  paid  much 
attention  to  her,  except  to  see  that  she  was  dressed  in 
little,  thin,  white  dancing  frocks  and  that  her  hair  was 
flufiFy  and  tied  with  big  bobbing  bows. 

Wien  the  weather  grew  cool  and  all  the  fairs  were  over, 
they  had  gone  from  one  big  western  town  to  another.  They 
had  played  in  small  stuffy  music  halls  and  lived  in  cheap 
hotels  with  poor  beds  and  poorer  food.  Marjory  had 
grown  weaker  and  thinner  every  day.  Hal  had  scolded 
her  and  Sue  had  cried.  One  night,  Marjory  had  fainted 
away  on  the  stage. 

Next  day.  Sue  had  told  her  she  was  to  go  back  home. 
She  tdked  a  great  deal  about  people  who  were  cruel  to 
children  and  said  she^d  alwajrs  been  kind,  hadn't  she? 
Marjory  had  said  yes.  She  had  begged  so  hard  to  take 
Billy  with  her  that  Sue  had  slipped  him  in  the  big  inside 
pocket  of  the  coat  which  had  been  found  for  her  to  wear. 
Sue  hoped  Hal  wouldn't  find  out.  Marjory  had  been  ill 
all  the  way  home.  She  didn't  remember  much  about  the 
trip.  Dick  had  come  lyiost  of  the  way  with  her.  But 
at  a  dty,  not  far  from  Brookside,  he  had  left  her  with  some 
people  who  had  put  her  off  at  Brookside.  Marjory  had 
found  the  way  to  the  Penny  Bank.  But  she  had  been 
too  tired  to  go  another  step.  And  there,  on  the  porch. 
Aunt  Melissa  and  John  had  found  her. 


"Of  course,  these  people  had  no  idea  who  Marjory  really 
was,"  said  Marjory's  Father,  his  arm  close  around  the  little 
girl.  "After  she  fainted,  they  were  only  too  glad  to  send 
her  back  home.  Perhaps  they  didn't  read  the  papers  — 
Marjory  says  she  never  saw  one.  But  if  they  did,  they 
didn't  dream  Marjory  Penny  of  Brookside  was  Marjory 
Brook  of  New  York.  I  made  a  grave  mistake  in  using  my 
New  York  address.  But  while  everyone  knows  me  and 
my  home  there,  no  one  knows  of  Overbrook.  I  had  sent 
Marjory  here,  partly  for  greater  safety.  I'd  always  feared 
she'd  be  taken  from  me  to  be  returned  only  when  a  big 
reward  was  offered.  I  supposed,  of  course,  this  was  what 
had  happened,  and,  that  by  using  my  best-known  address 
I  would  sooner  get  her  back." 

"Do  you  know,"  cried  Melissa  Maud,  down  on  her  knees 
before  the  Marjory  girl,  "if  this  had  happened  to  me,  I'd 
just  make  believe  it  was  a  story  out  of  a  book  —  and  not 
think  of  it  any  other  way.    It  sounds  like  a  book-story." 

"It  wouldn't  have  happened  to  you,"  said  the  Marjory 
girl  gravely,"  because  you're  not  rich  and  haven't  pretty 
clothes  and  can't  dance." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  it  then,"  laughed  Melissa  Maud 
good-naturedly.  "But  if  it  had,  Margie,  I'd  play  it  was 
only  a  book-story.  Now,  Pet,"  she  cried,  springmg  up, 
"Let's  go  find  Patrick  White  and  William  Gray  and  bring 
them  in  to  see  Margie." 

"An  impolite  little  thing,"  said  John  Penny  to  Miss 
Doris  in  an  imdertone,  while  the  others  talked  and  won- 
dered over  Marjory's  story. 

"  She  can't  help  it,"  said  Miss  Doris.  "  She  doesn't  know 
any  better.  She's  always  had  everything  her  own  way 
till  this  happened.  It  may  prove  the  making  of  her,  with 
Melissa  Maud's  help  —  that  blessed  child!" 

Miss  Doris  turned  to  smile  at  Melissa  Maud  coming 
back  with  Pat  in  her  arms.  Close  behind  her,  was  Pet 
with    Billy. 

"Now,  Pet,"  cried  Melissa  Maud  beaming  at  everyone. 

Pet  went  to  the  Marjory  girl. 

"Wish  you  a  Happy  New  Yearl"  he  cried.  He  dropped 
Billy  in  her  lap.  "You  can  have  him  for  nothing  this 
time." 

"May  I  really?"  cried  Marjory.  Her  sad  little  face 
brightened  wonderfully.  She  cuddled  Billy  up  under  her 
pretty  pointed  chin. 

"May  I,  Daddy,  for  my  very  own?" 

"Of  course,"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  "You  got  lost 
running  after  him.  And  you  brought  him  all  the  way 
home.    Billy  belongs  to  you,  Margie." 

"What  a  dear  child  you  are,  Melissa  Maud!"  said  the 
Marjory  girl's  father.  "Margie  has  tried  ever  since  she 
came  back  to  make  me  buy  Billy  for  her.  But  I  thought 
best  not  to.    She  has  so  much  —  and  you  — " 

Melissa  Maud  laughed. 

"You  mean,"  she  cried,  "we  have  so  much,  and  Marjory 
so  little.  That's  what  you  meant  to  say,  wasn't  it,  Mr. 
Brook?"  

New  Songs 

Nearly  every  teacher  realizes  the  value  of  songs  in 
connection  with  her  school  work.  But  if  the  teacher 
cannot  sing,  she  finds  herself  confronted  by  a  diflicult 
problem. 

I  have  foimd  this  method  helpful  in  teaching  songs  for 
morning  exercises  or  special  occasions.  First,  the  pupils 
memorize  the  words  of  the  song.  Then  I  copy  the  music 
on  the  blackboard.  The  children  read  the  notes  once  or 
twice  before  attempting  to  sing  them.  Then  they  sing 
with  the  syllables,  do,  re,  etc.  When  the  notes  have  become 
familiar,  I  divide  my  school  into  two  divisions.  One  class 
acts  as  the  piano  and  sings  with  the  syllables  of  the  scale, 
while  the  other  class  sings  the  words  of  the  new  song. 
After  we  have  changed  around  and  the  other  class  have 
sung  the  words,  both  classes  can  usually  sing  the  whole 
song  with  very  little  trouble. 
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Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney* 

The  Silver  King  of  the  New  York  Zoo 
Mae  Virginia  Black 


W 


They  Find  Him 

''HAT'S  that?  What's  that?"  thought  Pa-Rai- 
Ul-Ney,  the  handsomest  white  polar  bear  in  the 
Arctic  Circle. 
He  lived  in  the  country  where  there  is  ice  all 
the  time,  never  any  dust,  and  where  the  summer  lasts  six 
whole  months. 

In  the  simimier,  the  sun  is  never  as  bright  as  it  is  here, 
and  the  winter  is  also  six  months  long.  The  only  light  the 
people  and  animals  have  is  what  the  moon  and  stars  give 
at  different  times. 

The  people  use  candles  in  their  ice-huts,  just  as  your 
great,  great  grandmothers  used  candles  in  their  homes. 

Pa-RAi-Ul-Ney  sat  very  still  on  the  edge  of  an  ice-pan.  It 
wasn't  a  pan  like  the  ones  you  have  in  your  pantry;  the 
people  called  it  an  ice-pan  because  the  ice  had  formed  into 
the  shape  of  a  flat  pan. 

This  beautiful  white  papa-bear  threw  up  his  nose  and 
sniffed  and  sniffed  and  sniffed!  He  coidd  not  see  the 
big,  white  ship  two  miles  away,  but  he  smelled  something 
very  different  from  all  the  things  he  knew. 

You  see  he  had  never  smelled  the  flesh  of  man  before, 
but  he  was  a  very  smart  as  well  as  a  very  handsome  bear. 
He  sat  still  and  thought,  "I  never  knew  there  was  such  a 
good  thing  to  smell.  It  smells  good  enough  to  eat.  It 
smells  better  than  a  seal.    I  wonder  what  it  can  be!" 

Just  then  something  very  big  and  coming  very  fast 
toward  this  handsome  white  bear  made  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 
sniff  once  again,  and  as  the  big  ship  came  near,  Pa-Rai-Ui- 
Ney  slid  gracefully  into  the  water  and  hid  under  the  ice. 

Just  thmk!  he  weighed  one  thousand  pounds  and  yet 
he  didn't  make  a  speck  of  noise.  That  showed  that  he  was 
a  very  smart  bear. 

At  the  same  time  that  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  smelled  this  load 
of  men,  a  big,  strong-looking  man  on  board  the  ship  was 
looking  through  a  spy-glass. 

"There's  a  bear!"  he  cried.    "There's  a  big  one! " 

So  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  showed  the  stranger  men  how  smart 

•ftkrtriil'ne. 


Polar  bears  can  be  by  diving  down  into  the  cold,  cold 
water  and  hiding. 

But  the  ice  was  clear,  so  the  himters  could  still  see  the 
big  bear.  Now  there  was  a  lively  chase;  the  ship  steamed 
and  steamed  away  after  the  bear. 

The  ship  put  down  into  the  water  a  smaller  boat,  a 
naphtha  launch,  and  four  men  got  into  the  launch.  They 
chased  up  and  down  the  water  by  the  edge  of  the  ice-pan. 
The  men  wanted  to  get  the  handsome  white  bear  alive. 
They  did  not  wish  to  kill  him  and  make  a  rug  out  of  his 
soft  long  hair.  No,  indeed!  they  wanted  a  real,  live  bear 
for  the  New  York  Zoo.  They  wished  to  catch  a  bear  and 
after  he  was  in  his  new  home,  to  ask  all  you  little  folks 
to  come  to  see  him  sleep  and  eat  and  play  in  his  very,  very, 
very  large  cage. 

The  white  polar  bear  lives  on  land  and  in  the  water  too. 
Even  though  he  is  very  heavy,  he  can  svnniy  but  he  can^t 
stay  in  the  water  long  at  a  time.  He  must  come  up  on  the 
ice  or  snow  to  breathe.  The  hunters  knew  this  and  so  they 
chased  around  this  ice-pan  just  as  you  chase  each  other 
when  you  are  playing  tag. 

At  last  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  was  cornered  on  top  of  the  ice, 
but  he  ran  away  between  two  of  the  men  and  ^d  again  into 
the  water.  Oh!  how  he  laughed  to  himself  and  said,  "You 
can  nm  and  run  and  run.  I  won't  be  caught,  for  I'm  the 
bear  of  the  north." 

Soon  after  this,  a  hunter  threw  the  rope  down  into  the 
water  and  caught  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  right  around  the  head. 
The  loose  rope  slid  up  to  his  ears  and  the  men  gave  it  a 
jerk  which  caught  this  handsome  white  bear  aroimd  his 
white  wooly  neck. 

But  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  didn't  like  being  treated  in  this  way, 
so  he  laughed  to  himself  and  ducked  his  head,  and  he  was 
free!  How  he  did  make  the  water  fly  when  he  swam! 
"I  won't  be  caught,"  thought  he,  "for  I'm  the  bear  of  the 
north." 

He  was  very  excited;  he  had  been  running  on  the  ice 
so  fast,  and  swinmtiing  so  swiftly  in  the  water  that  he  did 
not  see  the  two  hunters  coming  over  the  ice  toward  him. 
They  very  quickly  and  quietly  threw  out  the  rope  and  this 
time  the  rope  looped  itself  aroimd  the  handsome  bear's 
shoulders,  and  he  grew  so  mad  that  he  pawed  and  kicked 
and  splashed  the  water  in  a  terrible  way.  He  groimd  his 
teeth  together  and  kept  saying  over  and  over  to  himself, 
"I  just  won't  be  caught,  for  I'm  the  bear  of  the  north." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  big  ship  ssuled  close  to  the  little 
launch,  and  just  as  this  big,  handsome  polar  bear  tried  to  put 
his  paws  into  the  launch,  he  was  free. 

He  had  scared  the  men  in  the  small  boat,  so  that  they 
had  dropped  their  end  of  the  rope  into  the  water. 

This  was  the  time  when  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  took  his  one 
paw,  jerked  the  rope  off  the  other  paw  and  then  the  rope 
slipped  and  slipped  down  till  it  fell  off  his  ears,  off  his  nose 
and  into  the  water. 

I  tell  you  he  laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed  to  him- 
self to  know  how  smart  He  was. 

The  Capture 

"I  wonder  where  my  wife  is — and  my  baby  tool"  said 
Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  to  himself.  "I'm  going  to  find  them." 
He  started  toward  a  small  pool  of  water  t^itwas  surroimded 
by  a  big  circle  of  ice. 

At  that  moment,  his  wife,  Ma-Rai-Ul-Ney,  was  lying  on 
the  ice-pan  at  home,  having  a  fine  breakfast  on  a  nice  rich 
seal  that  her  husband  had  brought  home  the  day  before. 
The  baby  bear,  little  Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney,  was  fast  asleep  on  an 
ice-pan  near  by. 

She  looked  like  a  beautiful  white  rug,  she  was  so  furry 
and  soft  and  pretty. 

Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  was  thinking  such  happy  thoughts  about 
his  wife  and  baby  and  home  that  he  really  forgot  all  about 
those  strange  things  that  were  chasing  hun. 

You  see  he  did  not  know  they  were  men  and  ships  and 
engines  because  he  had  never  seen  such  things  before. 

While  he  was  so  happy,  a  bold  hunter  in  the  little  boat. 
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came  near  to  him.  The  noise  of  the  little  engine  in  the 
launch  caused  him  to  start  suddenly.  He  jumped  and 
glided  into  the  icy  water  and  though  he  swam  very,  very 
fast,  the  little  boat  kept  close  to  him. 

All  the  time  he  tried  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  saying 
to  himself,  "I  won't  be  caught,  for  I'm  the  bear  of  the 
north." 

But  the  man  in  the  boat  threw  out  a  different  rope  and 
Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  turned  to  fight!  He  put  up  his  two  paws 
to  strike  and  what  do  you  think  happened?  That  rope 
caught  both  his  forepaws  and  his  nose  and  held  him  fast. 

The  men  now  drew  the  rope  tight.  It  was  so  very,  very 
tight  that  poor  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  couldn't  fight  any  more 
with  his  paws. 

Oh,  but  he  was  angry!  He  wiggled  and  wiggled  and 
wiggled,  but  the  rope  wouldn't  come  off.  Do  you  think 
Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  stopped  fighting?  No  indeed!  he  lashed 
the  water  witi  his  tail,  he  kicked  with  his  hind  feet,  and 
churned  the  water  so  that  it  looked  like  a  big,  big,  big 
bowl  of  soda  water,  and  yet  he  couldn't  get  away. 

The  men  in  the  ship  came  near  and  helped  the  men  in  the 
launch.  They  wanted  to  catch  this  beautiful  polar  bear 
alive,  for  they  hoped  to  bring  him  to  America  and  place 
him  in  a  big  cage. 

After  fighting  and  kicking  ever  so  hard,  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 
at  last  was  lifted  up  to  the  big  ship's  deck. 

The  men  lifted  the  bear  just  as  the  farmers  lift  a  load 
of  hay  up  to  the  second  story  of  their  bams. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  think  how  they  made  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 
walk  into  that  horrid  iron  cage? 

One  of  the  men  on  the  ship  placed  a  dish  of  water  inside 
the  cage.  Then  he  brought  a  nice  juicy  piece  of  walrus 
meat  and  himg  it  on  an  iron  string  so  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 
could  see  it  and  also  smell  it.  You  know  the  walrus  meat 
is  a  great  dish  for  the  white  polar  bear.  Into  the  cage  he 
hurried.  Bang!  went  the  door,  and  that  very,  very  smart 
polar  bear  was  ready  for  his  first  long  ride  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  Capture  of^Ma-Rai-Ul-Ney 

One  day  the  big  boat  tiuned  around  and  sailed  back  to 
the  very  same  place  where  the  sailors  had  caught  Pa-Rai-Ul- 
Ney. 

When  they  had  nearly  reached  the  ice-pan  the  sailors 
saw  the  beautiful  mother-bear  just  coming  up  out  of  the 
water. 

She  was  going  to  lie  flat  on  the  ice  and  pretend  she  was 
asleep,  then  the  first  seal  that  came  up  to  sun  himself  on  the 
ice,  Ma-Rai-Ul-Ney  would  pounce  upon  and  kill  for  her 
dinner. 

The  boat  drew  very  close  to  the  bear  before  she  heard  it. 


But  she  must  have  first  smelled  the  Papa-bear,  for  she 
gave  a  great  howl,  a  long  howl,  and  jumped  up  to  run. 

Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  heard  her  and  didn't  he  howl  too!  He 
made  so  much  noise  and  tried  so  hard  to  get  away  that  the 
men  couldn't  hear  each  other  talk.  He  ate  the  nails  out 
of  his  cage  just  as  you  eat  lollypops. 

The  hunters,  after  a  lot  of  trouble,  caught  the  mother- 
bear  just  as  they  had  taken  the  papa-bear. 

The  hunters  did  not  dare  place  them  both  in  the  one  cage 
because  the  largest  cage  on  the  ship  was  alniost  too  small 
for  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney.  The  mother-bear  found  her  new  home 
in  a  cage  right  near  the  handsome  papa-bear. 

You  ought  to  have  heard  them  talk  to  each  other!  Such 
a  noise!  such  a  clatter!  such  a  scolding  and  such  a  growl- 
ing! Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  wanted  Ma-Ra-Ul-Ney  to  tell  him 
where  little  Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney  was.  And  Ma-Rai-Ul-Ney 
wanted  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  to  tell  her  why  they  both  were  in 
such  a  strange,  strange  place,  all  dry,  and  no  icy-cold  water. 

Neither  could  answer  each  other  because  neither  one 
knew.  But  I  think  they  were  glad  to  be  near  each  other 
anyway. 

The  Capture  of  Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney 

At  last  ;he  big  ship  was  starting  home  to  America,  but 
because  the  icebergs  were  so  deep  and  so  high  they 
sailed  around  the  largest  ice-pan  they  had  seen. 

What  do  you  think  they  found? 

Yes,  indeed!  They  found  little  Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney  fast 
asleep!  She  looked  just  like  a  ball  of  cotton  you  put  on 
your  Christmas  tree,  only  she  was  ten  times  as  large. 

One  of  the  men  crept  up  to  her,  put  a  rope  around  her 
cunning  little  nose  and  funny  fuzzy  paws  before  she  awoke. 

Such  a  funny  scramble  Uiere  was.  Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney  bit 
at  the  rope,  scratched  the  rope  and  then  turned  round  and 
round. 

By  the  time  she  was  tired  out,  she  had  that  rope  so  many 
times  about  her  fuzzy  body,  that  she  looked  as  if  she  were 
wearing  a  harness. 

Again  the  big  ship  steamed  near,  took  the  men  and  the 
dear  little  white  baby  bear  up  on  deck  and  put  Sis-Rai-Ul- 
Ney  into  a  cage  right  near  her  mother  and  father. 

Then  there  was  some  noise!  They  chattered  and  growled 
so  hard  that  they  scared  all  the  men  off  the  deck.  The 
men  couldn't  tell  whether  the  three  bears  were  mad  or  just 
very  glad  to  see  each  other. 

What  do  you  think? 

The  Sail  of  the  Three  Bears 
Maybe  you  don't  know  Xhat  these  three  bears  from  the 
cold,  cold  north  had  to  have  a  bath  each  day,  just  like 
you. 
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Of  course,  you  know  there  wasn*t  any  tub  big  enough  to 
bathe  them  in,  and  I  know  you  can  never  guess  how  they 
had  a  bath,  unless  I  tell  you. 

The  men  on  the  ship  took  a  hose  just  like  what  the  fire- 
men use  at  a  fire.  This  hose  held  ice-cold  water.  And 
how  those  bears  did  like  that  nice  cold  water  when  it  was 
turned  upon  them! 

When  the  ship  came  to  where  the  sun  was  warmer,  and 
the  water  was  warmer  too,  I  tell  you  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  raised 
a  big  racket- because  the  water  wasn't  cold.  He  even 
tried  rolling  over  and  over,  but  the  water  washed  his  fur 
just  the  same. 

Land  in  Sight 

The  ship  sailed  and  sailed  and  the  sun  grew  warmer  and 
warmer.    At  last  a-  man  called  "  Land  ahoy !    Land  ahoy ! '' 

This  yell  made  the  white  polar  bears  sit  up  on  their 
haunches  and  wonder  what  it  was  all  about;  they  never 
had  heard  those  words  before. 

Everybody  yelled,  the  men  threw  up  their  hats,  and  e\en 
hugged  each  other,  they  were  so  glad  to  get  near  their 
homes. 

They  wanted  to  see  their  wives  and  babies  too,  just  as 
the  handsome  white  papa-bear  wanted  his  wife  and  baby 
when  he  was  all  alone  in  his  cage  on  the  big  ship. 

Their  New  Home 

Very  soon  the  big  ship  stopped,  some  strange  men  came 
on  board  and  went  right  up  to  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney. 

They  wanted  to  see  the  handsomest  white  polar  bear  of 
the  north. 

"My!  but  he's  a  beauty!"  said  the  strange  man  with 
long  gray  w^hiskers. 

"This  remark  caused  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  to  growl.  I  think 
he  didn't  want  people  to  talk  about  him  out  loud.  So  he 
snarled  and  snarled  and  snarled. 

You  can't  blame  him,  can  you?  He  and  his  family 
were  seeing  so  many  new  things,  and  he  found  the  water 
and  air  so  warm  for  his  heavy  fur  coat,  that  he  had  to  make 
a  noise. 

"What's  that?"  called  Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney  across  to  his 
wife  on  the  second  day  they  were  standing  in  the  harbor. 


"I  don't  know,"  replied  his  wife,  "but  it  must  be  one 
of  those  big,  horrid  guns.  I  heard  the  sailors  talking  about 
them  on  the  way  down  here.  The  men  use  them  to  kill 
big  animals  like  us." 

"One  man  said  they  wouldn't  shoot  us  unless  we  tried 
to  run  away,"  yelled  little  Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney  across  the  two 
cages  of  her  parents. 

"Oh,  well,  we  might  as  well  be  glad  as  sad,"  whispered  the 
handsome  white  Papa-bear;  and  so  the  three  beautiful 
white  polar  bears  were  unloaded  with  great  care  and  taken 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

If  you  go  to  the  Zoo,  be  sure  to  ask  for  these  three  bears, 
as  they  are  friends  of  mine.  Little  Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney  is  grow- 
ing very,  very  fast,  so  she  won't  be  little  very  much  longer. 

You  will  find  them  having  new  names — not  these  pretty 
northern  names — but  you  must  ask  for  Sil\'er  King,  Silver 
Queen  and  Silver  Princess. 


For  Rural  Schools 
Here  is  an  interesting  method  of  procedure  used  in  the 
schools  of  North  Carolina,  but  equally  appropriate  for  any 
rural  school: 

1  Bulletins  on  bread-making,  or  anything  else,  are 
secured  from  Washington. 

2  The  bulletins  are  read  in  class  by  boys  and  girls 
as  a  reading  lesson  to  be  clearly  imderstood  and  discussed. 

3  The  girls  take  the  bulletins  home  to  interest  their 
mothers  and  to  try  the  experiment. 

4  The  results  are  brought  to  school  and  compared. 

5  The  experiences  are  discussed  in  the  Language  classes. 

6  The  girls  of  the  school  are  assembled  by  the  teacher 
at  the  home  of  some  intelligent  and  influential  woman  on 
Saturday  to  complete  the  experiments  until  the  bread  is 
perfect. 

7  The  girls  write  compositions  describing  the  process 
in  detail,  such  compositions  to  be  read  in  class. 

8  The  best  composition  to  be  copied  neatly  and  sent 
to  each  housekeeper  in  the  district. 

9  Best  composition  to  be  exhibited  at  School^airs. 
10    Result:  Better  Bread  for  Whole  District.  "^ 
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The   Snow-man 


N.  B.  H. 


XiNA  B.  Hartford  * 
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1.  Come!        a      snow  -  man        big       and      round.        Let 

2.  Now         some  snow  -balls      small      and       round.        Let 
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fat,        Then  a     snow  -   ball        head        on         that, 

ly.         Then         we  throw     them,      one,       two,       three ! 
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For  his    arms        a       broom  -  stick      old, 

Knock         his   amis      off,        hit         his       nose. 
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Try 


and  nose         of      black  -  est      coal,      His 
his    high        hat,     there       it       goesl 
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Now 


an      old        rake,  —  O.      what 


fun  1 
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his  head's      off,     play 


is       done, 
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Put  his     hat         on,       now      he's      done ! 

Poor         old    snow  -  man,    you're    such        fun  ! 
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Occupation  Lessons 


Eskimo  Poster 


Johanna  Holm 

(All  rights  reserved) 

(These  patterns  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Miss  J.  Holm, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.) 

Our  language  lessons  for  January  were  based  upon  the 
people  of  the  Northland,  their  habits  and  their  customs. 
These  we  illustrated  during  our  occupation  period  making 
the  border  shown  above. 

Blue  "oatmeal"  wall  paper  is  used  for  the  background 
in  this  border.  The  foreground  is  drawn  in  with  white 
chalk  and  shaded  to  give  the  appearance  of  snow,  the  blue 
of  the  paper  underneath  the  chalk  giving  the  effect  of  the 
reflection  of  the  sky.  The  block  of  ice  is  drawn  with  white 
chalk  and  blue  crayola.  The  white  clouds  and  the  ice- 
bergs near  the  skyline  are  cut  from  white  paper.  The 
clouds  are  shaded  lightly  with  blue  crayon.  The  sky  line 
is  drawn  with  blue  crayon. 

A  large  whale  is  cut  from  black  coated  paper  and  inserted 
in  the  deft  cut  in  that  part  of  the  border  representing  the 
ocean.  The  rough  edge  of  this  cleft  is  touched  with  white 
chalk  to  represent  white  foam  on  the  water.  Near  the 
whale  are  two  boats,  containing  Eskimos  with  harpoons, 
in  the  act  of  throwing  these  to  kill  the  whale  and  bear. 
A  seal  is  seen  sticking  his  head  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  near  the  block  of  ice.  Another  seal  is  simning  him- 
self near  by.  A  white  bear  has  captured  a  young  seal  and 
is  in  the  act  of  devouring  it.  A  large  walrus,  a  white  bear  and 
a  large  seal  are  lying  near  the  shore  on  the  part  of  poster 
representing  the  land.  The  bears  are  made  of  white  sheet 
wadding  and  the  walrus  and  seals  of  dark  gray  to  repre- 
sent their  woolly  coats. 

The  Eskimos  are  dressed  in  gray  sheet  wadding  costumes. 
The  child  has  a  white  bear  skin  (sheet  wadding)  suit  with 
a  gray  robe.  The  sled  and  dogs  are  cut  from  light  gray 
paper. 

The  igloos  or  Eskimo  houses  are  cut  from  white  paper 
and  shaded  with  blue  crayon.  The  second  igloo  is  shown 
in  the  process  of  construction,  the  large  blocks  of  ice  or 
snow  being  cut  and  ready  to  be  lifted  to  another  Eskimo 
who  stands  ready  to  put  them  in  place. 


The  third  igloo  is  cut  double,  the  upper  part,  showing  the 
exterior  of  the  home  when  completed,  is  like  the  first  igloo, 
and  when  this  is  raised  the  interior  is  shown  as  pictured 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  poster.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  is  a  large  block  upon  which  rests  their  oil  lamp,  over 
which  hangs  a  large  kettle  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
The  dogs  are  sleeping  to  the  left  of  the  fire;  the  mother, 
with  her  child  strapped  to  her  back,  is  watching  the  kettle, 
and  the  father  is  crawling  through  the  entrance.  The 
Eskimo  on  the  sled  with  her  six  dogs  portrajrs  some  of  the 
joys  of  childhood  in  this  northern  coimtry. 

This  border  is  suitable  for  decoration  throughout  the 
winter  months  and  is  ever  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  chfl- 
dren. 

A  Ski-Tournament  Poster 

Every  child  enjoys  out-of-door  sports.  But  what  ap- 
peals to  a  boy  more  than  ski-ingi 

This  poster  is  made  on  a  background  of  blue  "oatmeal" 
wall  paper.  The  hills  are  drawn  and  shaded  with  white 
chalk;  the  trees  are  torn  out  of  blue  paper  by  the  chil- 
dren; the  men  on  skiis  are  cut  to  line  from  gray  drawing 
paper;  the  scaffolding  and  audience  are  cut  out  of  black- 
coated  paper. 

When  the  poster  below  was  completed  and  ready  to  be 
himg  in  its  place,  one  lad,  at  noon,  brought  a  penny  flag 
and  told  us  we  had  forgotten  to  put  a  flag  at  the  head  of  the 
scaffolding.  So  with  this  addition  this  simple  poster  was 
himg  in  our  room  and  remained  with  us  until  March  brought 
promises  of  spring. 


The  Northland 

Edna    I.    Shearer 

On  page  31  is  a  picture  of  our  sand-table  changed  into 
the  Northland.  We  covered  the  table  with  cotton  to 
represent  snow.  The  little  houses  and  sledges  are  made 
after  directions  given  in  Worst's  "Book  of  Industrial 
Work."  The  dogs  and  deer  are  free-hand  cuttings,  made 
to  stand  by  a  stiff  slip  df  paper  pasted  on  opposite  side. 
The  little  Eskimo  people  are  dolls  dressed  in  cotton.    In 
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the  background  is  a  strip  of  black  calico  on  which  are 
pinned  sheets  of  drawing  paper  for  cakes  of  ice,  and  the 
irregular  cuttings  are  icebeigs.  The  bears  are  free-hand 
cuttings.  It  took  about  a  month  to  complete  this  North- 
land. Only  a  little  could  be  done  each  day  and  always 
die  best  material  was  selected  for  the  table.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  were  reading,  talking  and  learning  as  much  as 
possible,  in  as  many  wa)rs  as  possible,  concerning  the  great 
Northland.  The  children  watched  with  live  interest 
the  growth  of  this  country  right  in  their  little  school-room. 


Primary  Grade  Stick- Printing 

Ma&y  B.  Grubb 

(Book  rifhis  reMnred) 

EVEN  in  the  craftswork  of   the  primary  children, 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  a  decoration.    This 
instinct  for  decoration,  when  undirected  or  when 
misguided  by  poor  examples,    frequently    results 
in  marring  well-constructed  work. 
The  child's  natural  feeling  for  rhythm  of   sound  and 


Teaching  Children  to  Tell  Time 

I  have  always  used  the  clock,  and  also  a  large  clock  face 
made  from  cardboard  when  teaching  the  third  and  fourth 
grade  children  to  tdl  time.  This  year  I  am  trying  a  new 
plan. 

The  children  cut  circles  about  3J"  in  diameter  from 
white  cardboard.  They  traced  a  smaller  circle  on  the 
cardboard.  This  smaller  circle  was  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
smaller  than  the  cardboard  circle.  This  ''edge"  they 
divided  into  sixty  equal  parts  —  each  quarter  section  into 
three  parts,  and  eadi  of  the  smaller  parts  into  five  equal 
spaces.    This  was  the  face  of  the  clock. 

Then  each  one  made  two  hands  of  the  cardboard  and 
blackened  them  with  lead  pencil.  The  hands  were  fas- 
tened to  the  face  by  a  brass  paper  fastener  —  the  kind 
that  has  a  round  brass  head  and  two  sharp  prongs. 

How  pleased  the  children  were  with  those  clocks!  They 
never  tire  of  pla3dng  with  them.  I  usually  have  one  child 
working  at  the  large  clock  face  on  the  wall  while  the  others 
work  at  their  seats.  The  first  week  they  had  them,  they 
learned  as  much  about  time  as  the  children  had  learned 
in  three  weeks  the  previous  year. 

Blanche  Blackican 


rhythm  of  movement  is  shown  in  his  love  of  poetry  and 
song  and  his  delight  in  dancing  games.  It  is  very  easy  to 
cultivate  an  appreciation  for  a  simple  rhythm  in  design. 
The  child's  first  exercise  for  this  subject  should  be  the  repe- 
tition of  similar  spots  at  regular  intervals,  these  spots 
arranged  to  form  borders  or   surface  patterns. 

By  the  old  method  of 'freehand  work  the  results  in  these 
designs  were  unsatisfactory.  The  forms  varied  until 
usually  the  last  spot  bore  Uttle  resemblance  to  the  first. 
Simple  stencils  were  then  tried  with  varying  d^rees  of 
success  (depending  upon  the  teacher's  appreciation  for 
good  simple  shapes).  The  problem  seems  to  be  solved 
at  last  by  the  introduction  of  stick-printing  for  the  primary 
children  to  use  in  applying  designs  to  booklet  covers, 
valentine  folders,  Christmas,  Easter  and  Thanksgiving 
cards,  or  various  boxes  for  stamps,  candy,  etc. 

After  selecting  the  forms  to  be  used  all  thought  may  be 
given  to  the  color  harmony,  or  the  symbolic  colors  needed, 
and  to  the  arrangement  of  the  imits. 

The  sticks  are  about  two  inches  in  length,  the  ends  are 
circles,  squares  and  triangles.  For  long,  or  marginal  lines, 
the  sides  of  sticks  may  be  used. 

If  the  lesson  is  to  be  done  with  water  colors,  a  piece  of 
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white  felt  about  an  inch  square  is  placed  in  the  pan  of  the 
color  box.  It  is  then  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  de- 
sired color.  The  end  of  the  stick  is  placed  against  the  felt 
pad,  then  quickly  lifted  and  pressed  firmly  against  the 
paper.  If  the  print  is  satisfactory,  the  stick  is  again  touched 
to  the  pad  and  pressed  on  the  paper  and  so  the  printing 
continues. 

(Be  sure  to  make  only  one  print  before  returning  stick 
to  the  pad.) 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  use  the  Waldcraft  colors 
in  your  school,  the  process  is  greatly  simplified.  These 
colors  come  in  bottles.  The  small  metal  caps  are  fitted 
with  white  felt  pads.  By  inverting  the  bottle,  the  felt 
is  charged  with  color.  Enough  is  absorbed  to  last  the 
entire  lesson  period.  These  caps  may  be  quickly  filled 
and  then  distributed  by  monitors.  Have  one  child  ap- 
pointed to  care  for  each  row  of  desks. 

The  economy  of  time  is  great.  There  is  no  distribution 
of  water-pans,  water  and  color  boxes.  There  is  no  waiting 
until  the  slow  pupils  have  mixed  their  colors;  and  best 
of  all,  when  the  lesson  is  ended,  there  are  no  soiled  desks, 
no  spilled  water  and  no  wasted  color. 

For  the  practice  exercises  the  child  should  make  several 
experiments  in  the  different  arrangements  of  spots,  re- 
peating them  singly,  then  in  groups,  and  then  leaving 
regular  spaces  between  the  imits  so  that  he  can  go  back 
and  print  in  an  alternating  shape.    These  borders  are 


more  easily  worked  out  when  the  paper  is  in  long,  narrow 
strips.  After  a  little  practice,  the  child  will  gain  a  fair 
idea  of  spacing  and  also  learn  to  stamp  the  unit  rapidly 
and  evenly.  The  teacher  should  lead  the  child  to  see  that 
the  white  background  spaces  are  just  as  important  as  the 
printed  unit.  See  "F,  '  Plate  I.  The  irregularity  |of 
the  spacing  in  the  first  half  of  the  border  mars  it;  the 
latter  portion  has  about  the  right  space  between  the  tri- 
angles. 

When  the  pupil  has  made  several  borders  similar  to  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  of  Fig.  I,  we  may  select  the  best  one  and 
apply  it  to  a  booklet  cover,  to  cards,  folders,  etc.  \'ery 
light  penciled  lines  may  be  sketched  on  the  paper  to  hold 
the  place.  In  classes  where  the  ruler  has  been  used,  the 
space  to  be  occupied  by  the  printed  form  may  be  indicated. 
However,  the  examples  given  were  made  without  these 
marks. 

Surface  patterns  may  be  made  on  sheets  of  tinted  paper 
and  these  papers  then  made  into  candy-boxes,  envelopes 
for  sachet  powder,  etc.  ^ 

Fig.  II  shows  four  booklet  covers  printed  by  pupils. 
The  one  at  the  right  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  of  spots  were  even. 

One  excellent  feature  of  this  work  is  that  it  encourages 
the  pupil  who  finds  drawing  difficult,  for  with  care 
and  neatness  and  a  feeling  for  rhythm  all  can  get  fair 
results. 
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January  Booklet  for  Spelling 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

The  cover  of  the  January  booklet  as  illustrated  is  made 
of  gray  bogus  or  construction  paper,  8"  x  4J". 

Fold  the  paper  in  the  middle,  adjust  a  compass  at  2", 
place  it  so  a  small  portion  of  the  circle  will  fall  beyond  the 
fold.  (See  Fig.  A.)  Use  the  same  center  and  draw  a 
second  circle  with  radius  of  1  J". 

Carefully  trace  the  design  of  pine  needles  and  cones  on 
rice  or  tissue  paper.  Next  place  this  paper  face  down  and 
go  over  the  back  with  a  soft  lead  pencil. 

Put  this  blackened  side  in  place  on  the  circle  of  gray 
paper  and  trace  the  design.  This  leaves  a  print  on  the 
cover  paper. 

Mix  the  colors  desired  and  fill  in  the  design.  Use  brown 
and  green,  or  work  it  out  in  tones  of  green  —  or  in  two 
tones  of  gray. 

The  back  of  the  cover  should  have  a  marginal  space  the 
same  width  and  color  as  the  front.  In  the  center  may 
be  placed  1914.     (See  Fig.  D.) 

The  pages  of  the  book  are  made  of  unruled  white  paper. 
They  are  sewed  to  the  cover  with  long  even  stitches.  The 
ends  of  the  thread  are  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
and  tied  in  a  hard  knot. 


Here  is  My  Way  of  Using  Primary  Education 

There  is  very  little  in  it  that  I  do  not  use.  I  consider 
the  paper  my  right  hand  man  and  depend  on  it  for  inspira- 
tion and  new  ideas.  First,  I  look  all  through  my  magazine, 
get  a  birdseye  view,  so  to  speak.  Then  I  go  back  and  go 
through  it  more  carefully.  The  things  I  expect  to  use,  I 
sometimes  make  a  note  of.  The  planned  out  lessons  are 
very  helpful,  especially  those  in  language  and  geography. 
The  suggestions  for  drawing  are  jotted  down.  The  stories 
we  tell  and  often  act  out.  As  I  have  some  good  paper  cutters 
we  very  often  use  the  board  decorations.  The  freehand 
cutting  page  is  hung  up  in  view  of  the  school  and  at  our 


drawing  period  we  have  a  cutting  lesson.  We  learn  many 
of  the  rote  songs.  As  we  have  been  keeping  a  bird  calendar, 
the  bird  pages  in  the  March  and  April  numbers  have  been 
helpful.  I  always  keep  the  magazines  on  file,  for  reference, 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  they  are  all  looked  over 
again,  and  anything  I  think  I  can  ever  use  is  cut  out, 
dropped  into  an  envelope  for  that  month's  work;  the  songs 
we  have  learned  are  pasted  in  a  note-book  and  there  we 
are,  ready  for  another  year. 

Georgia  E.  Moore 


A  Co-operative  Story 

In  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  Primary  Education, 
there  was  a  story  picture  about  "The  Rimaway  Rabbit." 
The  following  co-operative  story  was  made  by  the  1  C. 
grade  of  the  Whittier  School  of  this  city. 

These  children  had  been  in  school  five  months  when  they 
dictated  this  story  to  me.  The  story  was  copied  from  the 
finished  product  by  Elizabeth  Robinson,  age  7.  Elizabeth 
is  a  little  Indian  girl. 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl. 
She  had  a  little  white  rabbit. 
The  little  rabbit  lived  in  a  cagf. 
Kate  likes  to  feed  her  rabbit. 
Kate  feeds  her  rabbit  lettuce. 
One  day  the  little  rabbit  ran  away. 
He  crawled  under  the  door. 
Gyp  saw  the  little  rabbit. 
The  little  rabbit  ran  and  ran. 
He  did  not  like  Gjrp. 
He  jumped  into  the  sprinkler 
Kate  went  to  feed  her  rabbit. 
The  little  rabbit  was  gone. 
Kate  cried  and  cried. 
Mamma  said,  "Look  KLate. 
Look  In  the  sprinkler.'' 
Kate  ran  to  the  sprinkler. 
The  little  rabbit  was  there. 
Kate  was  so  glad. 

Primary  Education  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  Room  I. 

Mabel  MacNees 
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The  Snow  Man 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

WHAT  I  am  to  tell  you  about  happened  ever  so  long 
agol 
Some  boys  and  girls  went  out-of-doors  one  cold, 
cold  winter's  day  to  play  in  the  snow.  And  after 
they  had  tired  of  making  snow  forts  and  playing  snow 
games,  they  thought  it  would  be  quite  good  fun  to  make  a 
snow  man.  And  so  they  made  him!  But  when  he  was 
made  they  thought  he  would  not  do  for  a  really  man,  so 
they  added  bits  of  coal  for  his  eyes  and  put  an  end  of  an 
old  rake  into  his  mouth  for  teeth.  Then  he  was  quite 
perfect.  Oh,  they  had  a  splendid  time!  But  by  and  by 
the  sun  went  almost  down,  so  they  all  ran  home  as  fast  as 
ever  they  could  to  mother  and  the  nice  warm  tea  that  was 
waiting  for  them. 

The  poor  Snow  Man  was  left  all  alone! 

After  a  time  the  sun  went  quite  down  and  the  moon  came 
up!  And  do  you  know  that  Snow  Man  thought  it  was  the 
sun  again!  "Dear  me,*^  he  said,  ** there  it  is  again,  coming 
back  from  the  other  side.  But,  anyway,  it  does  not  stare 
at  me  as  it  did,  and  I  can  really  see  much  better.  I  can  see 
just  how  pretty  I  am."  But  although  the  Snow  Man  was 
quite  pleased  with  himself,  there  was  one  thing  that  dis- 
appointed him  greatly.  He  could  not  move  about  as  he 
had  seen  others  do.  He  wanted  so  to  run  and  most  of  all 
to  slide!  So  he  sighed  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the  good 
times  he  was  missing,  and  said,  "  If  I  only  cotdd  run ! "  The 
watch  dog  heard  him  sighing  so  mournfully  and  called  out, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  want  to  run.  That 
is  a  joke.  The  sim  will  teach  you  to  run  and  slide.  I  have 
seen  him  teach  many  snow  men  thaiJ^  "Thank  you/' 
said  the  Snow  Man,  "you  are  very  kind  but  I  don't  imder- 
stand  you.  Will  that  thing  up  there  teach  me  to  run?" 
*' Yes,"  said  the  dog,  "it  will."  "Well,"  replied  the  Snow 
Man,  "he  can  run  fast  enough.  I  just  looked  at  him  and 
he  went  away,  and  came  back  on  the  other  side."  "You 
are  a  great  silly,"  said  the  dog,  "but  then,  of  course,  you 
can't  know  much  for  the  boys  have  just  made  you.  What 
you  see  up  there  is  the  moon,  and  the  other  thing  you  saw 
was  the  sun.  He  will  come  again  in  the  morning,  and  then 
he  will  teach  you  to  run.    We  are  sure  to  have  a  change 


in  the  weather."  And  with  a  bow-wow  the  dog  ran  away. 
And  the  weather  did  change.  The  very  next  day  great 
feathery  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall  and  they  fell  all  day. 
A  little  girl  looked  out  of  the  window  and  said,  "Isn't 
everything  lovely.  And  how  splendid  the  Snow  Man 
looks!"  And  she  ran  out  and  laughingly  put  a  great  hat 
on  his  head.  And  still  the  snow  fell.  But  the  next  day  it 
was  much  warmer  and  the  sim  shone  ever  so  brightly. 
And  the  day  after  that  it  was  still  warmer,  and  the  poor 
Snow  Man  began  to  go  down  and  down,  and  he  never  said 
a  word.  At  last  he  was  quite  gone  and  he  did  nm  just  as 
the  dog  said  he  would.  He  ran  down  into  the  gutter  and 
that  was  the  last  of  him!  "Poor  man!"  said  the  dog.  "I 
am  really  quite  sorry  for  him." 

But  before  long,  spring  came  back  to  the  land  and  no  one 
thought  of  the  Snow  Man.  The  birds  sang  quite  merrily 
and  so  did  the  little  girl.    This  is  what  she  sang: 

"Woods,  your  nice  green  dress  put  on! 
Willows,  your  woolly  gloves  put  on! 
Lark  and  Cuckoo,  gaily  sing, 
February  has  brought  us  Spring! 
My  heart  joins  in  your  song  so  sweet. 
Come  out,  dear  sun,  the  world  to  greet." 

Dramatization 

Characters 

Snow  Man  First  Little  Girl 

Dog  Second  Little  Boy 

First  Little  Boy  Second  Little  Girl 

Other  children  as  desired 

Act  I 

Scene  I  —  The  Yard 

{Boys  and  girls  come  running  in,  some  with  sleds,  others 
with  skates.) 


First  Little  Boy  Winter  is  the  time  for  me.  Isn't  it 
jolly  fim  to  play  in  the  snow!    Let  us  go  and  skate. 

Second  Little  Boy  I  had  rather  make  a  snow  man.  The 
snow  is  just  right. 
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Tbe  Snow  Mtn  —Paper  Cattbg 


First  Little  Girl  Oh,  oh,  a  snow  man!  Do  let  us  make 
a  snow  man! 

All    Yes,  yes,  we  ^ill,  we  will. 

(They  begin  at  once  to  construct  a  sfww  man.  When  com- 
pletedf  they  stand  back  and  examine  their  work  with  approval.) 

First  Little  Boy  He  is  splendid,  just  splendid!  But  I 
am  going  to  give  him  some  eyes.  I  shall  put  two  bright 
coals  in  for  eyes.  Vwt  often  heard  of  eyes  "as  black  as 
coals." 

Second  Little  Boy  And  he  has  no  teeth.  /  shall  get 
the  end  of  our  old  rake  and  put  that  in  his  mouth  for  teeth. 
{He  runs  of  and  returns  with  the  rake  end,  which  he  inserts.) 
There  now,  he  looks  just  as  though  he  were  laughing  and 
showing  all  his  teeth.    Isn't  he  a  jolly  Snow  Man? 

First  Little  Girl  (going  up  and  patting  the  Snow  Man) 
Nice  Mr.  Snow  Man!  (Turning  around.)  But  see,  the 
sun  is  getting  quite  red,  and  Mumsy  cautioned  us  about 
staying  out  long.  We  must  hurry  home,  for  tea  will  be 
quite  ready.    How  nice  the  warm  fire  will  seem. 

All  Yes,  you  are  right,  Mary,  we  must  go.  Good-by, 
Snow  Man,  we  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  evening. 

(Exit  ally  laughing.) 

Scene  II  —  The  Same 

Snow  Man  How  cold  it  is!  This  wind  will  surely  kill 
me,  and  how  that  thing  up  there  does  stare.  I  thought  I 
had  taught  it  a  lesson.  I  looked  quite  sharply  at  it  and 
it  ran  away,  but  it  is  back  again  on  the  opposite  side. 
However,  I  do  not  much  mind.  It  is  all  the  lighter  for  me. 
But  I  do  wish  I  could  nm.  I  should  so  much  like  to 
slide  as  those  boys  did.  Oh  dear,  how  I  should  like  to 
nm! 

Dog    Bow-wow  I  what  are  you  sighing  about? 

Snow  Man  1  was  just  wishing  I  could  run  and  slide 
as  the  boys  and  girls  do. 

Dog  Humph!  The  sun  will  soon  teach  you  to  slide 
and  nm! 

Snow  Man  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind.  But  I  do 
not  quite  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  that  that  thing 
up  in  the  sky  will  teach  me  to  run? 

Dog    That  is  exactly  what  I  meant. 


Snow  Man  Well,  at  any  rate  it  can  run  fast  enough,  for 
I  but  looked  at  it  and  it  ran  away,  and  now  it  is  back  again 
on  the  other  side. 

Dog  My,  you  are  a  silly.  But  of  course  you  could  not 
know  very  much,  for  the  boys  have  just  made  you.  The 
thing  you  see  up  there  now  is  the  moon.  The  other  thing 
you  saw  was  the  sim.  But  I've  no  more  time  to  waste  on 
you.  I  am  going  home  to  bed.  Before  I  go  I  will  tell 
you  this  much.  There  is  surely  going  to  be  a  change  in  the 
weather.  I  have  felt  it  in  my  bones  all  day.  Good-by. 
Bow-wow!     (Goes  of.) 

Snow  Man  What  a  disagreeable  beast!  I  do  not  at  all 
understand  him,  but  I  am  afraid  he  refers  to  something 
quite  impleasant.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  dog  is  no 
friend  of  mine  and  I  don't  believe  the  thing  that  stared  at 
me  and  ran  away  is  either.  However,  there  is  no  good 
in  borrowing  trouble.  I  shall  follow  Dog's  example  and 
go  to  sleep. 

Scene  III  —  The  same.    The  next  day 
(Enter  children.) 

First  Little  Girl  I  am  so  glad  the  sim  has  come  out  again  I 
It  is  so  nice  and  warm. 

Second  Little  Girl  It  is  warm,  and  Mother  says  that 
February  will  soon  bring  us  the  spring.  Aren't  you 
happy? 

First  Little  Boy  Well,  for  one  I'm  not.  /  like  winter 
best.  Soon  we  can  no  longer  play  in  the  snow.  Why,  only 
see  our  Snow  Man  that  we  made  but  yesterday  is  nearly 
gone. 

Snorw  Man  Yes,  I'm  nearly  gone.  The  dog  was  quite 
right.  I  am  running  now.  Can't  some  one  stop  me?  I 
did  not  want  to  run  this  way.  Dear  me,  they  do  not  even 
seem  to  hear  me!    I'll  never  last  the  day  out! 

Second  Little  Boy  Why  just  look  at  the  Snow  Man! 
He  seems  to  be  melting  before  our  very  eyes.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  of  him  but  his  hat. 

First  Little  Boy  Where  he  stood  is  a  little  rivulet  running 
down  to  the  street.  He  is  quite  gone.  I  am  sorry  for 
him.    Let  us  go  and  watch  the  little  stream. 

Second  Little  Boy  Oh  yes,  let  us.  (They  run  of  leaving 
the  girls  behind). 
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Fust  LUtU  Girl  Boys  like  winter  so  that  the^  can  skate 
and  slide  and  play  snowball.  But  girls  like  spring.  Then 
they  can  jomp  rope  and  play  with  their  dolls  out  of  doors. 
Let  us  go  and  play  dolls  now. 


Second  IMe  GM    Oh  yes,  let  us. 

(They  run  off  singing) 

See  song  on  page  36,  "Woods,"  etc. 


The  Snow  Mao  Poster 


A  Mystery 

Words  and  Music  by  Ethel  H.  Chesterfield 


ish    him      I    fetched  My  dad-dy's  old     top    hat. 
had     left    be  -  hind  Was   dad  -  dy*s  old     top     hat. 
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The  Months  of  the  Year 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Let  each  of  twelve  children  represent  one  of  the  Months,  by  holdhig 
an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  month  in  both  hands  in  front  of  face, 
completely  hiding  it  as  follows: 

January  —  Large  white  or  silvery  star  for  snowflake,  with  merry  face 

sketched  uopn  it. 
Fthruory  —  Large  blue  heart,  with  pretty  face.    From  one  wrist  hangs 

a  bunch  of  artificial  cherries,  or  a  small  hatchet. 
March  —  Gay  kite,  funny  face  on  it,  holes  cut,  so  that  child's  eyts  may 

peep  through. 
Apru^-A  big  umbrella. 

May  —  A  pretty  basket  piled  high  with  flowers,  with  big  bow  on  handle. 
June  —  A  Dig  pink  rose,  child's  face  showing  in  center. 
July  —  A  handsome  flag. 
August  —  A  pahn-leaf  fan. 
September  —  An  open  school-book. 
O^cber  —  Good-sized  mirror.    A  witch's  cap  on  head. 
November  —  L^c  pimapkin,  with  funny  face  sketched  on  it,  holes  cut, 

so  that  child's  eyes  may  peep  through. 
December  —  A  red  Christmas  Bell.    Bunch  of  holly  in  hair. 

Except  for  the  things  easily  obtainable,  all  the  objects  suggested 
above  are  to  be  made  of  paper. 

A  brisk,  bustling  little  girl  or  boy  is  the  New  Year  — 1914.  AH 
the  other  children  are  in  their  seats.  The  Months  are  in  another 
room,  or  may  stand  in  a  long  row  across  school-room,  with  backs 
toward  New  Year  and  other  children,  until  they  come  forward. 

New  Year  {rushing  in  gaily  to  children  in  seats)  Happy 
New  Year,  children!    1914  Good  Wishes  to  you! 

Children  {waving  hands)  Happy  New  Year,  1914!  365 
Good  Days  to  you! 

New  Year  Don't  talk  to  me  of  good  days,  yet.  Father 
Time  says  I  must  pass  an  entrance  test,  this  year.  Before 
I  can  b^in  my  march,  I  must  guess  correctly  the  names  of 
my  Months  without  seeing  their  faces. 

Children  Oh,  what  fim!  It's  such  fim  to  guess  things! 
Well  help  you,  dear  New  Year.    May  we? 

New  Year  May  you?  I'll  be  only  too  happy.  I  can 
look  backward  and  forward,  but  I'm  not  a  good  guesser. 
All  ready  —  here  they  come. 

{July  comes  forward,  her  Flag  hiding  her  face,) 

New  Year  {slowly)  Now  who  are  you?  I  have  so  many 
Months  with  Flags  —  February,  June,  April  — 

Children  {waving  Hny  flags) 

While  all  the  happy  banners  fly. 
The  rockets  dart  across  the  sky, 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,  to  show^ 

New  Year  {exclaims)    July! 

Children  sing  {as  they  wave  Flags) 

Three  cheers  for  our  dear  Uncle  Sam, 
Three  cheers  for  our  dear  Uncle  Sam! 
His  birthday,  his  birthday  we  honor  — 
Three  cheers  for  our  dear  Uncle  Sam! 

{July  takes  place  reserved  for  summer  months,  and  January 
comes  forward.  Children  begin  to  sing  any  New  Year  Song, 
scattering  snowflakes,  as  they  do  so.) 

New  Year  {laughing,  as  song  closes) 

My  own  birthday  MonUi,  so  blithe  and  so  merry. 
Of  course  I  know  you  —  you're  January! 

{January  takes  place  reserved  for  winter  months.  April 
comes  forward.) 

New  Year    Who's  this  that  carries  an  umbrella? 

Children  {some  laughing,  some  weeping) 

Dear  little  month  of  sim  and  rain. 
Come  soon  again,  come  soon  again, 
Bring  back  the  leaves,  the  flowers  show — 


New   Year 

O  April  sweet,  I  know,  I  know! 

{April  takes  place  reserved  for  spring  motUhSy  SepiemUr 
comes  forward.) 

New  Year    You  carry  a  book  something  like  miiie,  but 
much  smaller. 


Children 


Of  our  class  she  is  a  member, 
School  she  began  with  us — 


New  Year    September! 

{September  takes  place,  reserved  for  fall  months.  Augmtt 
comes  slowly  forward.) 

New    Year    Here's  one  carrying  a  fan  — 

Children  {yawning  and  swaying  drowsily) 
She's  a  ilrowsy  litUe  maid, 
Loves  a  hammock,  loves  the  shade, 
Loves  to  dream,  loves  to  fan. 
Guess  her,  guess  her,  if  you  can  — 
She's  — 

AU    August! 

{August  takes  place  next  to  July.  December  comes  for- 
ward.  Children  begin  to  sing  any  Christmas  Sor$g,  rimgimg 
bells.) 

New  Year 

Full  well  your  sweetness  I  remember, 

You  are  the  star-crowned  month  —  BECsaiBBR! 

{December  takes  place  next  to  January.  Uareh  comes 
breezily  forward.) 

{Children  flying  kites  igive  statua  or  two  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  '^The  Wind.") 

New  Year 

There's  but  one  month  who  can  bluster  so  — 
You  are  the  storm-king,  March,  I  know. 

{March  takes  place  with  April.  November  comes  forward. 
Children  sing  jolly  Thanksgiving  song.) 

New  Year  {at  its  close) 

With  round  jolly  face,  like  a  lighted  ember, 
I  can  guess  you,  too,  dear  old  November. 

{November  takes  place  with  September.  May  comes  for- 
ward.) 

Part  of  the  Children  {recite) 


Others 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  the  month 
Who  gives  bouquets  and  nms  away? 

Better,  I'd  like  to  be  the  child 
To  catch  and  keep  Her  for  my  bouquet! 


New  Year  {questioning  May)    You,  May? 
May  {laughing  behind  basket)    I,  May!    {rurnimg  away.) 
Maybe  I  May;  Maybe  I  mayn't! 

{May  takes  place  with  March  and  April.    June  comes 
forward.) 

Children  {showering  roses) 

Roses  springing  late  and  soon, 

Birds  a-singing  mom  and  noon. 

You  know  her  —  her  names  a  tune; 

Love  her,  too  —  she's  June,  June — 
AU    June! 
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(June  takes  place  wUh  July  and  August.  October  comes 
forward.  She  holds  her  mirror  prettily  peeping  at  herself 
in  it,) 

Children  {all  gazing  into  imaginary  mirrors) 

On  a  witching  night  of  1914, 

If  you  look  in  a  mirror,  bright  and  clean — 

(New  Year  steps  up  and  looks  over  October's  shoulder y  and 
sees  her  face  in  the  mirror) 

Just  at  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  sober. 
You'll  see  the  face  of  glad  — 

New  Y.ear    October! 

{October  takes  place  with  September  and  November.  Feb- 
ruary comes  forward.) 

New  Year    What  a  little  month  you  are! 

Children 

Month  of  hearts, 

So  blithe  and  merry, 
Month  of  the  hatchet, 

Month  of  the  cherry, 
Full  of  big  days, 

But  small  —  O  very. 
You  are  the  month 

Of  — 
New  Year    February! 

{February   akes  place  with  January  and  December.) 

Children  {while  Months  all  disclose  faces,  and  march  forward 
toward  New  Year) 

Three  cheers  for  the  Months  of  the  Year, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Months  of  the  Year, 
Each  one  of  the  twelve  we  would  honor. 
Three  cheers  for  the  Months  of  the  Year! 

Months  {in  concert  to  New  Year) 
Oh,  dear  New  Year,  1914, 
In  white,  in  gray,  in  gold,  in  green. 
With  rain  and  sim  and  frost  and  snow, 
A  lovely  pageant  let  us  show! 


{They  form  for  march,  in  single  file,  or  in  twos  or  threes, 
New  Year,  leading.) 

New  Year  {as  they  take  places) 

Away,  away,  through  rose  or  rime, 
Up  hill,  down  hill,  we'll  gaily  climb. 
While  banners  wave  and  sweet  bells  chime, 
We'll  march,  we'll  march  for  Father  Time! 

Children  {showering  snowflakes,  roses,  waving  flags,  ringing 
bells,  etc,) 
Three  cheers  for  the  Months  of  the  Year,  etc. 


Playing  Sunshine 

Winifred  Arnold 

I  cannot  be  a  little  bird 

And  sing  the  livelong  day, 
I  cannot  be  the  rippling  brook 

That  sparkles  on  its  way. 

I  cannot  even  be  the  flower, 
That  smiles  from  mom  till  night. 

But  I  can  be  one  lovely  thing, 
A  bit  of  simshine  bright. 

And  when  the  little  birds  have  gone, 

Since  summer  time  is  o'er. 
And  winter  drear  has  chained  the  brooks 

So  they  can  sing  no  more. 

And  e'en  the  flowers  fade  and  die 
Mid  leaves  all  brown  and  sere. 

There's  all  tlie  better  chance  for  me 
With  smiles  to  help  and  cheer. 

For  I  can  shine  when  days  are  dark, 
And  when  the  raindrops  fall, 

When  other  simbeams  hide  away 
And  have  no  chance  at  all. 

So  though  I  love  you,  little  birds, 
And  brooks  and  blossoms  too; 

Just  playing  simshine  is  the  best 
A  little  girl  can  do. 
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Reindeer  Hunt 


Eskimo  Games 


Clara  Kern  Bayliss,  Jr. 

Note  In  giving  these  games  the  description  tries  to  produce  a  pic- 
ture of  the  game  as  played  by  the  Eskimo,  but  some  are  much  adapted. 
As  with  the  Indian  game,  a  costume  helps  to  develop  the  spirit.  When 
apparatus  is  required  for  the  game  it  must  be  made  from  the  most 
av^lable  material,  and  much  can  be  made  by  the  children.  Cork 
or  soaproot  are  excellent  substitutes  for  the  walrus  ivory,  and  common 
meat  skewers  are  an  easily  obtainable  dart  Most  of  the  games  may 
be  played  at  any  season,  in  the  gymnasium  or  out  of  doors,  but  a 
few  require  snow  and  are  desirable  for  winter  sports. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  Eskimo  games  is  the  individuality 
of  most  of  them,  although  there  are  many  group  games.  Prizes  of 
walrus  skins,  walrus  ivory,  or  walrus  skulls  are  customary  in  most  of 
the  games,  but  they  may  be  omitted  and  the  game  played  for  points 
instead.  The  educational  value  of  these  games  is  unusually  marked 
as  most  of  them  are  direct  training  for  the  occupations  of  Eskimo 
life^  and  assist  our  teachers  in  developing  illustrations.  Many  are 
so  similar  to  the  Indian  games  as  to  draw  attention  of  even  the  children 
to  the  kinship  of  Eskimo  and  Indian. 

I    Games  with  Spear  or  Dart 

1  NoO'glook'took.  A  piece  of  walrus  ivory,  four  inches 
long  and  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  (larger 
for  beginners),  and  pierced  as  full  of  holes  as  possible 
without  breaking,  is  suspended  by  a  thong,  with  a  weight 
below  to  prevent  swinging.  The  children  stand  in  a  three- 
foot  circle,  each  with  a  two-foot  spear.  At  the  signal  the 
leader  tries  to  pierce  a  hole  with  his  spear,  each  child  in 
turn  following  in  rapid  succession.  The  holes  are  marked 
five  or  ten,  according  to  their  distance  from  others,  and 
each  child  may  keep  his  own  score. 

2  NoO'glook-tak  {cup  and  pin  game)  A  cup  of  walrus 
ivory,  four  inches  long  and  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  with  holes  pierced  in  sides  and  bottom,  is  attached 
to  a  pin  of  ivory  four  inches  long  by  a  six  inch  cord.  Hold- 
ing the  pin  in  the  hand  the  child  tries  to  impale  the  cup 
on  the  point  of  the  pin.  The  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  cup 
count  ten  and  those  in  the  bottom  count  five;  the  score 
may  depend  upon  skill  and  time  allowed  for  game. 

3  Dart  throwing,  (a)  The  dart  is  like  a  pen  in  shape, 
with  a  sharp  point  in  the  larger  end  and  a  feather  in  the 
smaller.  The  target  is  of  soft  wood  placed  four  feet  from 
thrower.  Players  form  two  sides,  each  having  ten  counters 
(p^s).    The  side  getting  most  counters  wins. 

4  Net  and  Dart.  This  game  varies  from  Noo-glook- 
took  in  having  a  net  in  place  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  dart  with 
harpoon-shaped  point  in  place  of  the  spear.  The  dart 
hangs  in  the  net  until  the  player  selects  one  from  the  prizes 
piled  below  the  net,  which  among  the  Eskimos  consist  of 
walrus  skins,  skulls,  or  ivory. 


5  Dart  and  Disk.  A  flat  disk  six  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  hole  in  center,  is  set  in  the  ground.  Sitting  in  a 
six-foot  circle  each  with  a  dart,  like  our  meat  skewer  in 
size,  each  player  throws  his  dart,  in  turn,  point  up,  so  that 
it  shall  fall  with  the  point  in  the  hole  of  the  disk.  The  suc- 
cessful players  continue  throwing  imtil  they  miss,  the  win- 
ner being  the  one  who  makes  most  points  without  a  failure. 

6  Dart  throwing  (b) .  A  marlin  spike  is  set  in  the  ground, 
the  players  seated  in  a  six-foot  circle,  each  having  six 
twisters  (a  dart  as  in  3  may  be  used).  Each  player 
throws  his  six  twisters  and  counts  his  score  before  the  next 
player  throws.  Each  twister  lying  against  the  marlin 
spike  counts  one  point. 

7  Throwing  Sticks.  A  pin  five  to  seven  inches  long  is 
set  upright  in  the  ground.  Each  player  has  two  ivory 
sticks  two  and  one-half  to  five  inches  in  length.  The 
player  whose  dart  is  nearest  the  pin  when  all  have  thrown 
selects  from  the  prizes  on  the  ground.  The  contest  is 
continued  as  long  as  there  are  any  prizes.  The  prizes 
may  be  omitted  and  a  score  made  the  object  of  the  game. 

II    Games  of  Skill 

1  Ring  the  Stake.  A  stake  is  placed  to  stand  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  Whoever  rings  the  stake  at  three  feet 
distant  counts  five  for  the  small  hoop,  three  for  the  second 
in  size,  and  one  for  the  largest.  He  may  continue  throwing 
until  he  misses  all  three  hoops,  which  must  then  be  handed 
to  the  next  player.  Hoops  of  braided  raffia  may  be  used 
to  represent  the  grass  hoops  of  the  Eskimo. 

2  Jack  Straws.  A  bimch  of  pegs  is  held  by  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  and  one  end  set  on  the  ground  (or  desk). 
Let  fall  as  they  will  and  with  a  hook  remove  as  many  as 
possible  without  moxdng  the  others.  The  one  who  removes 
most  wins. 

3  Jack  Stones.  The  jack  stones  are  made  of  carved 
ivory  and  represent  ducks,  whales,  walruses,  and  seals. 
Each  animal  has  a  value  agreed  upon  and  those  standing 
in  an  upright  position  on  the  back  of  the  hand  count. 

4  Im-moo-sick.  A  cup  of  musk-ox  (may  be  made  of 
paper  in  the  kindergarten),  similar  in  shape  to  a  butter 
ladle,  is  twirled  by  one  of  the  players.  The  one  toward 
whom  the  handle  points  receives  the  contents  of  the  cup. 
If  desired  this  game  may  precede  the  game  of  jack  straws, 
the  contents  of  the  cup  being  the  pegs  to  be  used  in  that 
game,  and  so  making  it  more  difl&cult. 

5  Juggling.  The  juggler  has  a  ball  in  each  hand, 
sometimes  a  third  ball  is  used.  The  player  keeps  the  balls 
in  air  as  Ipng  as  possible.     When  he  fails  to  catch  one  the 
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next  player  tries, 
longest    wins. 


Aurora  Dance 

The  one  who  keeps  balls  in  air  the 

III    Races 

1  Top  race.  Players  in  four  files.  First  one  in  each 
file  (in  each  row  if  in  school-room)  spins  his  top  and  runs 
round  the  room  trying  to  get  back  to  his  place  before  the 
top  stops  spinning.  The  file  first  in 
order  wins. 

2  The  Reindeer  Hunt.  This  game 
requires  a  gradual  slope,  covered  with 
snow,  sleds,  and  boughs  to  represent 
antlers.  The  himters  place  their  sleds 
at  the  top  of  the  slope  and  sit  up- 
right on  them,  guiding  only  with 
their  feet.  The  himters  hold  a  spear 
in  each  hand,  and  at  the  word  go, 
start  slowly  down  the  hill,  trying  to 
secure  as  many  antlers  as  possible. 
Those  knocked  over  must  be  set  up 
again  ready  for  the  next  trial.  The 
himt  ends  when  all  the  antlers  are 
secured;  the  one  who  has  most  of 
them  wins  the  race. 

3  RoU  Dawn  Hill,  This  is  practi- 
cally a  continuous  somersault  accel- 
erated by  the  gradual  slope.  The 
boy  sits  on  •  the  ground,  grasps  his 
ankles  with  his  hands,  puts  his  head 
between  his  knees,  and  rolls  down 
hill.  The  winner  is  he  who  can  roll 
the  farthest  without  losing  his  posi- 
tion. 

4  Ring  around.  Children  are  in 
two  circles,  holding  hands.     Circling 

to  the  left,  each  group  tries  to  reach  a  given  point  before 
the  other  circle  does.  The  test  may  be  continued  by  each 
circle,  moving  to  the  right,  trying  to  reach  the  starting 
place,  in  advance  of  the  opponent. 

5  Hurdles.  This  is  the  same  as  our  hurdle  race  except 
that  the  racers  have  the  inside  arms  tied  so  that  they  race 
in  pairs. 

rv    Games  op  Endurance 

1  Wooden  Men.  With  arms  folded  across  the  chest 
and  all  muscles  as  rigid  as  possible,  the  racers  try  to  see  who 
can  jiunp  farthest  keeping  his  position. 

2  Carpenter's  Wooden  Horse.  With  fists  and  toes  only 
touching  the  groimd,  hitch  along  as  far  as  possible  without 
losing  position,  keeping  all  muSdes  rigid. 


3  Knee  Walking.  With  body  erect 
and  chest  well  forward,  grasping  ankles 
with  hands,  walk  as  far  as  possible  on 
knees. 

4  Tug  of  War.  The  strongest  one 
on  each  side  grasps  the  rope  which  is 
tied  in  a  loop.  Forming  two  lines  each 
behind  his  leader,  the  players  grasp 
the  one  in  front  around  the  waist,  and 
pull.  The  contest  goes  to  the  side 
holding  longest. 

5  Stick  Raising.  One  holds  a  stick 
down  at  arms'  length.  The  other  tries 
to  raise  it.  He  may  be  given  three 
trials  of  three  minutes  each.  The 
holder  then  tries. 

6  Foot  Pulling.  Lying  on  faces,  feet 
touching,  right  feet  hooked,  in  a  loop, 
each  contestant  tries  to  crawl  away 
and  drag  the  other  with  him. 

V    Ball  Games 

1  Sand-hag  Ball.  A  bag  similar  to 
our  bean  bag,  filled  with  sand,  is  kept 
in  air  by  the  players,  who  are  arranged 
in  two  files,  each  side  trying  to  keep 
the  ball  on  that  side.  If  the  ball  is  dropped  it  is  a  foul  and 
counts  for  the  opposite  side,  one  point,  and  must  be  thrown 
up  again  by  the  referee.    Ten  points  is  a  game. 

2  Football  (a).  A  hard  ball,  five  or  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, is  thrown  up  between  the  players,  who  are  standing  in 
two  files  facing  each  other.  The  leader  of  each  side  is 
opposite  the  leader  of  the  other  side,  the  goal  being  the 


Noo-glook-tak — Cup  and  Pin  Game 

line  on  which  each  line  stands.  Each  side  tries  to  kick 
the  bsJl  across  this  line,  and  by  so  doing  scores  a  point. 

{h)  The  goals  are  as  in  the  preceding,  twenty-five  feet 
apart,  but  Ae  players  stand  within  five  feet  of  those  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  ball  is  thrown  down  between  the 
files,  who  stand  as  close  as  possible,  keeping  feet  dose  to 
form  a  solid  wall.  The  object  is  to  drive  the  ball  across 
the  goal  of  the  opposite  side  with  a  stick  similar  to  a  hockey 
stick.  The  side  to  accomplish  this  scores  one  point.  The 
ball  is  then  thrown  down  again,  and  so  continued.  The 
score  is  ten  points. 

{c)  Women^s  Football.  Four  women  stand  so  that  the 
partners  are  opposite.  (Eight  may  play  to  good  advantage.) 
A  ball,  similar  to  our  volley  ball,  is  tossed  upon  the  ground 
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between  the  players,  each  trying  to  make  it  bound  toward 
ber  partner.  The  ball  is  returned  with  the  open  palm, 
but  may  be  lifted  on  the  toe  so  that  it  may  be  reached 
¥nth  the  hand.  If  the  ball  goes  outside  the  circle  it  is 
a  foul,  counts  one  point  for  the  opposite  side,  and  must 
be  put  in  play  by  the  referee.    A  game  is  ten  points. 

2  Ball  and  Whip,  Each  player  has  a  club  with  a  thong 
on  the  end.  A  six-inch  grass  ball  is  put  in  play  between 
the  two  sides  who  stand  facing.  The  side  getting  the  ball 
away  from  the  other  scores  one  point.  Letting  the  ball 
get  through  the  line  constitutes  a  foul,  scores  one  for  the 
opposite  side,  and  requires  the  ball  to  be  put  in  play  by 
the  referee.    Fifteen  points  make  game. 

21  Grass  BalL  A  six-inch  ball  of  grass  is  used,  the 
players  standing  in  two  lines  facing  —  leaders  may  choose 
sides  if  desired.  The  leader  throws  the  ball  toward  the 
opposite  side,  and  anyone  hit  by  the  ball  must  join  his 
side.  When  he  throws  the  ball  twice  in  succession  and 
fails  to  gain  a  recruit  from  the  opponents  the  leader  of  the 
second  side  tries  to  regain  those  lost  and  as  many  more 
as  possible.  The  game  continues  until  one  side  wins  all 
the  players. 

VI    Dances 

1  Aurora  Dance.  With  clenched  fists  and  elbows 
striking  side,  the  dancers  jump  up  and  down  by  bending 
left  knee  and  tapping  right  toe,  which  is  raised  from  the 
floor  after  each  tap. 

2  TornU  Dance,  Reciting  song,  the 
dancer  jumps  up  and  down  and  to  right 
and  left,  with  knees  bent,  hands  hang- 
ing, palms  touching.  On  two  last  notes 
jump  as  high  as  possible.  The  song 
consists  of  four  measures  followed  by 
dotted  half  notes,  three-four  time. 

VII    Tag 

1  Tag,  Players  standing  in  four 
files,  outside  files  join  hands  with  the 
inside  files,  forming  two  coupled  files. 
On  the  word  "go,"  the  first  couple  on 
one  side  separate  ajtid  run  in  opposite 
directions.  The  couples  on  the  other 
side,  keeping  hold  of  hands,  try  to  catch 
them  before  they  can  come  together  and 
join  hands  again.  If  the  runners  are 
caught  the  first  couple  on  the  other 
side  run  in  the  same  way.  If  not 
caught  before  they  join  hands  the 
second  couple  on  the  same  side  run,  the 
couple  who  has  just  run  always  going 
to  the  rear  of  its  line.  Continue  the 
game  till  all  have  run. 

2  Twin  tag.    All  playen  are  tied  by 


the  ankle  to  their  partners.      Rules  are 
as  for  cross  tag. 

3  Blind  Man's  Buff.  Two  files  lie 
on  ground  so  ,that  heads  of  one  touch 
heads  of  other,  face  down,  and  hands 
clasped.  A  player  from  one  side  hides 
in  the  grass  and  those  on  the  other  side 
try  to  find  him.  The  finder  is  the  next 
hider. 

4  One  player  in  the  center  of  a  circle, 
blindfolded,  runs  about  gesturing  and 
distorting  her  face  until  she  is  able  to 
touch  some  one  in  the  ring.  The  player 
touched  takes  her  place.  The  gesturing 
and  distorting  of  the  features  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  many  of  the  Eskimo  games, 
and  may  be  made  amusing  for  the  little 
ones. 

VIII    Games  of  Concentration 
1    Feature  Game,    The  children  sit  in 
a  semi-circle  with  leader  facing  them. 
The  leader  touches  the  features  of  her  face,  and  the  others 
must  do  what  she  does,  not  what  she  says. 

2  FoUaw  the  Leader,  This  game  is  played  in  the  snow 
on  the  ice  and  the  players  must  step  in  the  tracks  of  the 
leader,  who  walks  pigeon-toed,  and  otherwise  makes  the 
foot  track  enter  into  the  game. 

IX    Rope  Jumping 

1  The  rope  is  whirled  so  that  two  players  standing  side 
by  side,  may  jump  it  alternately.  The  skill  lies  chiefly 
with  the  turners. 

2  Rope  Jumping  (b).  Jimiper  stands  sidewise]  and 
jumps  twice  and  springs  away  before  the  rope  touches  her 
person. 

(c)  Jumper  jumps  twice  with  both  feet,  twice  on  left 
foot,  twice  on  right  foot,  four  times  with  left  foot,  leading 
circles  about  six  times  and  repeats  all  till  a  mistake  is  made. 

X    Toys 

1  Woodpecker,  The  bird  with  a  quill  for  a  leg  is  set 
on  a  spatula.  A  string  through  a  hole  in  the  spatiHa  pulls 
the  head  down  to  simulate  the  pecking. 

2  Top  A  two  and  a  half  inch  disk  has  a  four-inch  p^, 
spindle  shaped,  set  in  the  hole  in  its  center.  The  top  is 
spim  between  the  palms. 

3  Buzz.  A  doubly  perforated  three-inch  disk  has  a 
single  cord  run  through  it,  with  sticks  for  handles.  It  is 
spun  and  drawn  out  in  the  usual  way.  gg    ^ 


Kam  WftlUag  ABd  CtiptBUr'i  Woodaa  Hont 
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NUMBER  LESSONS 


Second  Grade  Arithmetic 

A.  B.  W. 

January 

FiKST  Week 

Combinations   making    12. 

Teach  |  of  6  =  2.    J  of  6  =  2  X  2  =  4. 

Give  first  a  problem  like  this:  "  If  one  top  costs  2  cents, 
what  will  two  tops  cost?"  Then  if  |  of  6  is  2,  what  is  | 
of  6?  Take^of  10,|of  10,|of  lO.jof  10.  This  is  splendid 
drill  for  tables. 


Monday 
465 
X3 


325 
X3 


445 
X4 


i  of  12 


3)96 


i  of  12 


345 
X4 


I  of  18 


3)105 


3)108 


3)132 


Tuesday 

If  a  yard  of  ribbon  costs  40  cents,  what  will  a  half  yard 
cost? 

If  a  yard  of  ribbon  costs  20  cents,  what  will  4  yards  cost? 


972 
—345 

871 
—263 

762                  982 
—325               —277 

Wednesday 
i  of  15  = 

i  of  18  = 

i  of  9  = 

1  of  15  = 

1  of  18  = 

1  of  9  = 

4X5+    6  = 

3X4+    8  = 

4X4  —  3 

5X3+    4  = 

3X6—    7  = 

4X2  +  4 

3  X  40  = 

3  X  60  = 

4  X  50 

2  X  60  = 

5  X  30  = 

6  X  30 

Thursday 


hursday 

One  dozen  eggs  +  ^  dozen  eggs  = 
One  doz.  eggs  —  J  doz.  eggs  =  — 
One  doz.  eggs  —  |  doz.  eggs  =  — 
One  doz.  eggs  +  i  doz.  eggs  =  — 
One  doz.  eggs  —  }  doz.  eggs  =  — 
One  doz.  eggs  +  i  doz.  eggs  =  — 


Friday 
At  30  cents  a  pound,  what  will  3  pounds  of  coffee  cost? 
How  many  feet  have  20  cows? 


J  of    60  = 
i  of    80  = 
i  of  120  = 
1  of  150  = 

i  of  200 
i  of  180 
4  of  120 
1  of  200 

Second  Week 

^Combinations  making  12. 

Drill  in  addition  and  subtraction  using  these  combina- 
tions. Heview  tables  of  2's,  3's,  4's,  as  far  as  taught. 
Teach  5X5.  Give  problems  in  grocery  trade  in  dass 
drills.  You  can  make  paper  money  to  represent  dollars, 
half  dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  nickels,  and  pennies.  Let  the 
children  be  the  purchasers,  the  teacher  at  first  the  merchant. 
Try  to  guide  them  so  the  amounts  will  be  within  the  sums 
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of  combinations  learned. 
2  loaves  of  bread  at  5  cts., 
1  can  of  com  at  10  cts., 


Ex,    One  child  says,  **I  want 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 

20  cts. 


Let  the  child  tell  the  price  of  the  articles  and  amount  of  his 
bill  and  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board.  Suppose  the 
child  has  25  cents.  Have  him  tell  you  what  piece  of  money 
you  must  give  him  to  make  change.  Teach  them  the  right 
way  of  counting  change;  repeat  first  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
and  as  each  piece  of  money  is  placed  in  the  hand,  state  the 
sum  until  the  amount  received  in  payment  is  reached. 
The  children  enjojr  this  grocery  play  very  much  and  it  is  a 
practical  application  of  numbers. 

Don't  neglect  your  five-minute  drills  each  day  in  com- 
binations. It  is  always  wise  to  take  a  few  minutes  in 
preparation  for  seat  work.  Begin  about  this  time  of  year 
to  teach  the  correct  way  of  writing  dollars  and  cents,  but 
drill  in  class  for  some  time  on  this  before  you  give  it  for 
seat  work.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  decimal 
point  says  and,  and  there  are  two  places  to  the  right  of  it  for 
cents.  Never  allow  the  children  to  read  numbers  such  as 
327,  three  himdred  and  twenty-seven,  but  three  hundred 
twenty-seven.  This  takes  constant  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Also  insist  on  the  comma  being  placed  be- 
tween hundreds  and  thousands.  In  having  children  point 
off  a  number  of  four  digits  have  them  point  and  say, 
"units,  tens,  himdreds,  comma,  thousands.*'  Be  careful 
at  first  in  your  drills  so  they  will  not  become  confused  with 
the  conmia  and  decimal  point.  In  second  grade  work  I 
would  never  give  a  problem  where  both  were  needed. 

Drill  on  |  and  f  of  numbers;  ^,  2.,  |,  etc. 


Monday 
6a3 
X3 


462 
X3 


35() 
X3 


453 
X4 


3X4—9= 
5X5  —  4  = 


4  =   ?  of  16 
6  =   ?  of  12 


4)16 


Third  VVkek 

Combinations  making  13: 

6  8  9 

7  5  4 


Drills  in  addition  and  subtraction  using  these  combifia- 
tions. 

Monday 

Twenty  cents  are  the  same  as  how  many  five-cent  pieces? 

Eighteen  cents  equal  how  many  nickels  and  how  many 
cents? 

A  dozen  and  a  fourth  eggs  are  how  many  eggs? 


3  X  50  = 
\  of  90  = 

0  X  50 
\  of  150 

^ 

5  X 
iof 

40  = 
160  = 

Tuesdav 
4(5:^ 
—IW) 

093 
—365 

809 
—346 

743 
—368 

9;}2 
— 4«(> 

741 
—395 

70.S 
—395 

837 
—462 

Wednesday 
t)35 
X3 

r>43 
X5 

623 
X3 

400 
X5 

300 
X5 

X5 

6:}4 

X2 

453 
X4 

3)165 


4)160 


4)176 


4)136 


J  of  90  cents  = 

— . 

i  of  80  eggs  = 

— . 

Ttiesday 

:    of  18  = 

4  of  20  = 

'    of  18  = 

4  of  20  = 

:  of  12  = 

i  of  12  = 

'.   of  12  = 

4  of  12  = 

5  yd. ft. 

Ut.  = 

6  yd.  =  ft. 

i  ft.  = 

1  ft.  =  in. 

J  ft.  = 

Wednesday 

How  long  is  your  desk? 

How  wide  is  your  desk? 

How  long  is  your  reader? 

How  wide  is  your  reader? 

How  long  is  your  pencil? 

How  long  is  your  pointer  finger? 

Thursday 

472                   781 

960 

—356               —3.^)6 

—453    ■ 

3  fives  and  ?  =  19 

3  fours  and  ?  =  14 

2  sixes  and  ?  =  15 

3  sixes  and  ?  =  22 

Friday 

4X4—3=             5 

=  ?  of  20          5)25 

4X5  +  9=             5 

=   ?  of  25 

4X3  —  7=             3 

=   ?  of  18           6)18 

792 
-468 


Thursday 

43  cents  —  6  cents  = . 

Mary  had  43  cents.    She  ^)ent  6  cents  for  a  doll, 
much  did  she  have  left? 

19  +  4  = 

There  were  19  boys  in  a  class  and  4  girls. 
How  many  children  were  in  the  class? 


How 


Friday 

5  ^.  = 

4  gal.  = 
3  gal.  = 

6  qt.    = 

5  qt.    = 


qt. 
qt. 
qt. 
pt. 
pt. 


4  bu. 
3  bu. 

5  bu. 
3  yd. 
5  yd. 


pk. 

pk. 

pk. 

ft. 

ft. 


Fourth  Week 
Combinations  making  13.    Adding  to  13. 


13 
4 


13 

8 


Thorough  review  of  all  combinations  with  3. 

Give  problems  like  this:  4  X  43  cents  =172  cents.  Show 
the  children  that  this  can  be  written  thus:  $1.72. 

Give  problems  in  this  way  as  it  is  a  pr^)aration  for 
statements  to  be  used  later:  3  X  63  trees  =  189  trees. 

Monday 

If  3  poimds  of  coffee  costs  90  cent  what  does  one  pound 
cost? 

There  are  60  trees  in  3  rows.  How  many  trees  in  one 
row? 
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3  X  60 

4  X  40 

5  X  30 

Tuesday 
763 
—456 


$7.62 
—3.45 


Wednesday 

$456 

X3 


3  X  $30  = 

4  X  $20  = 
4  X  $50  =  » 


$- 


743 

-287 


$9.33 
-2.68 


345 
X5 


$3^ 
X3 


Thursday 
llof  25  = 
I  of  25  = 
1  of  16  = 
i  of  16  = 
i  of  18  = 
§  of  18  = 

Friday 
i  of  15  +  8 
i  of  16 
i  of  12 
4  of  25 
i  of  12 


$4.62 
X2 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


923 
-758 


$5.31 
3.67 


603 
X3 


354 
X4 


i  of  12  = 

f  of  12  = 

4  of  15  = 

4  of  15  = 

i  of  18  = 

I  of  18  = 


i  of  12  —  3 
i  of  20  +  7 
i  of  18  +  7 
i  of  8  +  9 
i  of  15  +  8 


783 
—439 


$9.23 
2.65 


$504 
X4 


456 
X2 


Teaching  Measures  in  the 
Second  Grade 

Irene  Douglass 
Materials: 

Pint,  quart  and  gallon  measures. 

Pint  and  quart  milk  jars. 

Pint  and  quart  preserve  jars. 

Sand-Uble. 

Pails  or  large  jugs  containing  water. 

Miss  Binning's  desk  presents  a  varied  array  of  articles, 
granite-ware  measures,  glass  bottles  and  jars.  Her  dass 
marching  in  fresh  from  their  recess  nod  confidentially  to 
each  other,  "  Something  nice  coming,"  and  in  a  very  few 
seconds  the  forty-eight  little  people  are  sitting  erect  in  a 
very  expectant  attitude.  Miss  Binning,  too,  looks  pleased 
and  alert,  for,  after  a  very  thorough  preparation  for  this 
lesson  it  is  sure  to  be  a  successful  one.  She  asks,  ^^  Which 
of  you  can  tell  me  how  we  measured  our  desks  and  our 
ribbons  last  week?"  Jack  replies  that  he  used  his  foot 
rule  and  his  yard-stick. 

Miss  B,  "  Can  you  guess  what  we  are  going  to  measure 
to-day  with  these  things?" 

BeUa  You  can  measure  milk,  for  I've  seen  our  milkman 
using  some  of  them. 

Tom  I  picked  four  of  those  cans  full  of  berries  last 
sunmier. 

These  answers  suggest  many  more,  and  we  learn  that 
things  that  pour  out  easily  like  milk,  cream,  buttermilk, 
syrup,  vinegar,  coal-oil,  and  also  berries  and  small  fruits, 
are  measured  by  the  measures  we  are  to  study  about  to- 
day. 

Miss  B.  picks  up  the  pint  measiure  and  asks  the  class  to 
find  a  glass  jar  about  the  same  size.  The  chUchren  readily 
pick  out  the  glass  milk  jar,  and  the  preserve  jar,  and  tell 
what  each  is  used  for.  The  jMnt  measure  is  filled  and  emp- 
tied into  the  jars  to  see  if  they  both  hold  exactly  the  same 


as  our  measure.  Miss  B.  then  asks  if  anyone  can  tell  the 
name  of  the  measure.  At  this  Tommy's  hand  waves 
violently  about,  for  has  he  not  often  watched  his  father 
in  the  grocery  use  just  such  a  measiire  as  this  pint?  Miss 
B.  writes  the  word  pitU  on  the  board  in  rather  small  writing 
so  that  all  will  remember  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  small 
measure.  Miss  B.  asks,  "Who  will  have  a  pint  of  milk 
(made  by  putting  a  little  whiting  into  the  water)  a  pint 
of  coal-oil,  water  or  syrup?  Several  children  bring  up  little 
pails  to  receive  their  pint,  and  take  it  back  to  their  seats, 
so  that  they  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
called  a  pint. 

The  class  is  now  ready  to  pick  out  the  measure  that  is 
bigger  than  the  pint  and  to  think  of  its  name.  If  the  name 
is  not  supplied  by  the  class,  it  is  given  by  Miss  B,  who  then 
writes  it  under  the  word  pint,  but  in  much  larger  writing. 
'*How  much  more  do  you  think  it  will  hold?"  Various 
guesses  are  given,  some  rather  wild,  others  correct.  "Let 
us  see  how  many  of  our  pints  it  will  hold."  Elsa  holds  the 
quart  measure  while  Eileen  carefully  pours  the  contents 
of  her  pint  measure  into  it  twice,  when  the  quart  is  found 
to  be  quite  full.  The  class  repeats  after  Miss  B.  "Two 
pints  laake  one  quart."  This  also  is  written  on  the  board. 
The  children  then  pick  out  the  quart  milk  bottle  and  the 
quart  preserve  jar,  and  fill  them  from  the  measure  to  verif>' 
their  guesses. 

Doris  here  volimteers  the  information  that  in  the  country 
in  summertime  her  mother  takes  four  quarts  of  milk  every 
day.  Miss  B.  now  takes  up  the  gallon  measure  and  says, 
"I  wonder  if  Doris'  mother  took  as  much  milk  as  this 
would  hold.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  put  the  four  quarts  into 
it.  What  do  you  think?"  Miss  B.  always  encoiurages 
guesses  as  those  who  have  guessed  correctly  are  so  delighted, 
and  the  guessing  aids  in  fixing  the  correct  answers  in  their 
minds.  They  find  that  Doris'  four  quarts  will  just  fill 
the  big  measure.  No  one  knows  the  name  gallon,  so  Miss 
B.  gives  the  name  and  writes  it  beside  the  words  pint  and 
quart,  but  in  much  bigger  script.  The  class^  repeats: 
"Four  quarts  make  one  gallon,"  and  this,  too,  b  put  on 
the  board. 

The  children  name  over  again  the  articles  measured  by 
the  pint,  quart  and  gallon,  as  milk,  cream,  vinegar,  kerosene, 
syrup,  oysters,  etc.,  the  smaller  fruits  and  bmies,  and 
speak  of  mother's  preserves. 

Miss  B.  then  dniws  on  the  board  a  quart  measure. 
"Here  is  a  quart  of  milk.  Who  can  put  it  into  pints  for 
me?"    The  result  is  somewhat  like  this: 


Then  Miss  B.  draws  four  pints  on  the  board  and  says, 
"I  would  like  my  milk  put  into  quarts,"  and  we  get  this 
picture: 


While  the  children  are  at  the  board,  others  are  doing 
the  actual  measuring  at  the  sand-table.  A  picture  of  the 
gallon  and  its  equivalent,  the  four  quarts,  is  also  made. 

Now  the  class  is  ready  for  questions: 

How  many  pints  in  one  quart,  in   two  quarts,  in  four 

quarts?  ,    ,^  .     ,^ 

How  many  pmts  m  one  quart  and  a  half,  m  three  quarts 

and  a  half? 
How  many  quarts  in  one  gallon,  in  two  gallons? 
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How  mflny  quarts  in  two  pints,  in  four  pints,  in  seven 
pints? 

If  a  quart  of  milk  cost  ten  cents,  what  will  a  pint  cost? 
The  class  looks  in  the  quart  measure  and  sees  that  the  pint 
only  half  fills  it  Consequently  a  pint  will  only  cost  half 
as  mudi  as  a  quart.  A  pint  of  berries  costs  eight  cents, 
what  YnJl  a  quart  cost? 

A  gallon  of  kerosene  is  twenty  cents,  bow  much  will 
a  quart  be? 

Miss  B.  finds  that  the  little  children  can  readily  grasp 
the  ideas,  and  can  very  quickly  calculate  the  price  of  the 
different  quantities. 

Of  course  the  lesson  ends  by  playing  store.  A  shop- 
keeper is  appointed  and  he  together  with  his  assistants 
arranges  his  measiures  with  his  big  pitchers  of  milk  and 
water  and  sand  dose  by.  Customers  wish  to  buy  a  pint  of 
milk,  or  two  pints,  or  a  quart  and  a  half  of  bernes  (sand), 
or  two  q|uarts  of  spring  water.  The  other  children  watch 
and  advise  the  shop-keeper,  if  necessary,  which  measures 
to  use  and  also  aid  m  computing  the  correct  change. 

In  reading  lesson  a  hektographed  copy  of  the  following 
story  may  be  given  out  to  each  child  or  it  may  be  read  from 
the  board.  It  is  always  a  great  favorite  with  second  grade 
children. 

Playing  Store 

One  day  in  May,  when  Mark  had  planned  to  go  fishing, 
it  began  to  rain.  How  it  rained!  Not  patter^  patter, 
patter;  but  pour,  pour,  pour.  Mark  stood  at  the  wmdow, 
with  his  nose  flattened  against  the  pane.  ''Oh,  dear!" 
he  sighed.  "  Oh,  dear! ''  You  may  be  sure  Grandma  heard 
that.  Grandma  always  seemed  to  know  when  anything 
went  wrong  with  Mark.  "Why!  whv!  whyl"  said  Grand- 
mother, looking  over  her  spectacles,  "rain  outside  and  rain 
inside.  What  shall  we  do?"  Grandma  thought  a  while 
and  then  she  said,  "This  is  just  the  time  for  you  to  plav 
with  me.    You  can  keep  a  store  and  I  will  buy  from  you.'' 

Mark  placed  chairs  m  a  row  for  a  counter.  Upon  the 
coimter  he  piled  boxes,  books,  dishes,  papers,  anytiiing  he 
could  find.    Grandma  soon  came  to  the  store. 

Good-morning,   Mr.  Jones!"   said   Grandma. 

"Good-morning,  Mrs.  Smith!  "Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  to-day?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  want  a  great  many  things.  Have  you 
anv  sugar?" 

"Yes,  I  have  very  good  sugar." 

"Then  you  may  bring  me  five  yards  of  sugar,"  said 
Grandma. 

Mark  almost  smiled,  but  he  was  too  polite  to  laugh. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "we  do  not  sell  sugar  by  the 
yard." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Grandma.    "How  do  you  sell  sugar?" 

"By  the  pound." 

"To  be  sure!  Please  bring  me  ten  poimds  of  sugar  and 
two   pounds  of  vin^ar." 

"Oh!  excuse  me,"  said  Mark;  "we  do  not  sell  vin^ar 
by  the  pound." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Grandma,  gravely,  "How  do  you  sell 
it?" 

"By  the  quart  or  gallon." 

"To  be  sure  said  Grandma.  Please  bring  me  two 
quarts  of  vinegar  and  two  quarts  of  eggs." 

Mark  found  it  very  hard  to  keep  from  laughing  now. 

"We  sell  eggs  by  the  dozen.  Madam." 

"To  be  sure!  Then  please  bring  me  a  dozen  ^;gs  and 
a  dozen  peanuts." 

Now  Mark  laughed,  "O  Grandma!"  he  said,  "we  sell 
peanuts  by  the  pmt!" 

"Of  course!"  said  Grandma.  "How  much  I  have  to 
learn!  Please  bring  me  a  pint  of  peanuts  and  a  pint  of 
blue  ribbon." 

Then  Mark  laughed  till  he  cried.  Perhaps  you  can  tell 
why.    With  that  the  sun  came  out. 

"Oh!   now  you  can  run  out  to  play,"  said  Grandma. 

"It's  fun  to  play  with  you.  Grandma.  I  am  going  to 
deliver  yoiu:  goods  next  time  it  rains,"  said  Mark. 


Wall  Paper  Charts 

Our  supervisor  asked  us  to  put  the  forty-five  combinations 
in  addition  on  the  blackboard  and  keep  them  there  always 
that  they  might  be  used  in  rapid  oral  drills. 

Our  pupils  are  supposed  to  do  work  in  arithmetic  at  the 
board  every  day,  and  we  needed  all  the  boards  for  that, 
and  having  the  combinations  even  at  the  top  of  the  board 
took  up  more  room  than  we  could  spare. 

I  finally  made  a  chart  which  I  find  very  satisfactory. 
For  eight  cents,  I  bought  a  single  roll  of  white  striped  wsdl 
paper.  This  I  cut  in  halves  lengthwise,  using  the  middle 
stripe  as  a  guide. 

The  wrong  side  of  the  paper  was  white  and,  of  course, 
was  without  design.  I  used  the  wrong  side  for  the  combina- 
tions, putting  them  on  thus: 


etc. 


This  long  strip  I  fastened  above  the  blackboard  with 
thumb  tacks,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  chart. 

We  were  also  asked  to  have  the  alphabet  on  the  black- 
board, and  I  made  another  chart  in  the  same  way'^for  that, 
showing  both  large  and  small  letters  in  this  way: 


8 

9 

7 

8 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

3 

9 

7 

8 

6 

5 

A 

a 


B 

b 


C 

c 


D 

d 


E 
e 


etc. 

Blanche  Blackman 


How  We  Write  Tables 

When  my  little  children  began  to  write  tables,  they 
could  not  keep  their  columns  of  figures  and  signs  straight, 
so  I  tried  this  plan.  I  cut  8trq)s  of  ruled  paper  crosswise, 
five  spaces  in  a  strip.  Then  the  children  wrote  the  table, 
putting  one  figure  in  a  space,  thus: 


2 

X 

0 

= 

0 

2 

X 

1 

= 

2 

2 

X 

2 

» 

4 

2 

X 

3 

s 

6 

2 

X 

4 

a 

8 

2 

X 

5 

s 

10 

2 

X 

6 

s 

12 

2 

X 

7 

K 

14 

2 

X 

8 

= 

16 

2 

X 

9 

= 

18 

2 

X 

10 

= 

20 

2 

X 

11 

= 

22 

2 

X 

12 

= 

24 

The  result  was  neat  tables,  imiformly  spaced.  After 
practicing  for  some  time,  we  discarded  the  ruled  paper, 
and  we  found  that  the  tables  written  on  blank  paper  were 
evenly  spaced,  and  the  figures  and  signs  were  in  straight 
lines. 

Blanche  Blackman 


For  the  Blackboard 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  September,  I  draw 
across  one  section  of  the  blackboard  a  row  of  ten  little 
candle  sticks,  lighting  the  first  (with  yellow  crayon)  and 
writing  the  accompanying  verse  below.  When  the  month 
is  gone,  we  erase  that  candle,  lighting  the  next  one  and 
changing  the  verse. 

The  (iildren  enjoy  this  and  I  have  found  it  helpful  in 
the  study  of  the  different  months.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
they  know  all  of  the  verses,  which  they  learn  without 
any  effort. 

The  verses  are  original.    Any  style  of  candle-stick  may 
be  used  and  any  size.    I  have  made  mine  about  5  or  6 
in  height.    If  preferred  candles  may  be  drawn  in  colors 
appropriate  to  the  months. 

Nellie  i6:  Bronson. 
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(Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories, 
Monday's  child  is  fair  of  face; 
Tuesday's  child  is  full  of  grace; 
Wednesday's  child  is  merry  and  glad; 
Thursday's  child  is  sour  and  sad ; 
Friday's  chOd  is  loving  and  giving; 
Saturday's  child  works  hard  for  a  living ; 
But  the  child  that  is  born  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Is  gentle  and  loving  and  merry  and  gay. 

•  Our  Cat 
Our  cat  has  three  little  kittens. 
The  mother  cat  plays  with  the  kittens. 
We  carry  the  kittens  in  our  hands. 
The  mother  cat  carries  them  with  her  mouth. 
The  mother  loves  her  babies. 
We  like  the  kittens,  too. 

Kitty  and  Mousie 
Once  there  was  a  little  kitty, 

White  as  the  snow; 
In  a  barn  he  used  to  frolic, 

Long  time  ago. 

In  the  bam  a  little  mousie 

Ran  to  and  fro; 
For  she  heard  the  little  kitty, 

Long  time  ago. 

Two  black  eyes  had  little  kitty, 

Black  as  a  crow; 
And  they  spied  the  little  mousie. 

Long  time  ago. 

Four  soft  paws  had  little  kitty, 

Paws  soft  as  snow; 
And  they  caught  the  little  mousie, 

Long  time  ago. 


new  and  old,  for  use  in  the  primary  grades.) 

Nine  pearl  teeth  had  little  kitty, 

All  in  a  row; 
And  they  bit  the  little  mousie. 

Long  time  ago. 

When  the  teeth  bit  little  mousie, 
Mousie  cried  out,  "Oh!" 

But  she  slipped  away  from  kitty. 
Long  time  ago.  —  Elizabeth  Prentiss 

Two  Kittens 

Two  little  kittens  one  stormy  night 
Began  to  quarrel,  and  then  to  fight. 
One  had  a  mouse,  the  other  had  none, 
And  that  was  the  way  the  quarrel  begun. 

"/'tf  have  that  mouse,"  said  the  bigger  cat; 
"  You'll  have  that  mouse?    We'll  see  about  that." 
*^lwill  have  that  mouse,"  said  the  elder  son; 
"  You  shd'nH  have  that  mouse! "  said  the  little  one. 

I  told  you  before  'twas  a  stormy  night 
When  these  two  kittens  began  to  fight; 
The  old  woman  seized  her  sweeping-broom 
And  swept  the  two  kittens  right  out  of  the  room. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  frost  and  snow, 
And  the  two  little  kittens  had  nowhere  to  go; 
So  they  laid  them  down  on  the  mat  at  the  door. 
While  the  old  woman  finished  sweeping  the  floor. 

Then  they  crept  in  as  quiet  as  mice. 

All  wet  with  snow  and  as  cold  as  ice; 

For  they  found  it  was  better  that  stormy  night 

To  lie  down  and  sleep  than  to  quai^  and  figh|. 
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The  Horse 

You  should  treat  me  well.    I  am  one  of  your  best  friends. 

Who  pulled  the  load  of  wood  up  the  steep  hill?  I  did. 
Without  me  you  would  not  have  that  hot  blazing  fire. 

How  did  you  get  that  nice  crisp  loaf  of  bread?  I  hauled 
the  flour  from  town. 

The  wood  and  bricks  to  build  your  house  were  carried 
by  horses.  We  work  very  hard  that  people  may  have  all 
the  things  they  need. 

We  are  willing  to  work  for  you  if  you  do  not  make  our 
loads  too  heavy.  You  need  not  whip  us  or  speak  to  us 
unkindly. 

Please  do  not  jerk  at  my  bridle.  I  do  my  best,  and  you 
only  hurt  my  tender  mouth. 

If  you  shout  at  me  I  am  puzzled  and  afraid.  I  will  do 
all  you  wish  if  you  explain  what  you  want.  I  am  strong,  but 
I  am  easily  frightened. 

I  eat  hay,  but  I  like  oats  better.  Do  I  not  deserve  some 
oats  after  I  have  worked  hard  all  day?  Please  do  not  forget 
to  give  me  plenty  of  water. 

In  summer  the  flies  bite  my  tender  flesh.  Do  not  cut 
off  my  tail.    I  need  it  to  keep  the  flies  away. 

In  winter  I  am  sometimes  cold.  You  cover  your  bodies 
with  blankets  when  the  nights  are  chilly.  May  I  not  have 
a  blanket  too? 

Yes,  I  am  one  of  your  best  friends.  You  should  treat 
me  well. 

The  Horse  to  his  Master 

I  am  a  Horse; 
You  are  a  Man; 
IVe  been  your  slave 
Since  I  began. 
And  though  I'm  strong 
Enough  to  shake 
My  shackles  off 
And  make  a  break 
For  freedom  that 
Would  lift  the  lid, 
YouVe  noticed 
That  I  never  did. 
By  day  and  night 
IVe  worked  for  you 
And  done  the  best 
That  I  could  do; 
And  though  I  may  not 
Always  like 
Your  methods,  yet 
I  never  strike; 
In  heat  and  cold, 
In  wet  and  dry 
I'm  always  ready  — 
Glad  to  try 
To  do  the  very 
Most  I  can 
To  satisfy 
My  master,  man. 
Therefore,  my  master. 
If  you  please, 
Considering 
Such  facts  as  these. 
Say,  don't  you  think 
It  ought  to  be 
Your  pleasure 
To  look  out  for  me, 
If  for  no  other 
Reason   than 
My  greater  usefulness 
To  man? 

Of  course,  you  might  be  worse, 
I  know 

You  sometimes  treat  your  own  kind  so, 
But  I'm  a  Horse, 
And   truer  than 
The  man-slave  to  his  master,  man. 


And,  furthermore, 
My  nature  is 
Much  more  dependent 
Than  is  his. 
And  as  I  trust  you,  Sir, 
You  should 

Do  you  all  can  to  make  it  good. 
Nor  do  I  ask  a  lot,  I  guess. 
To  be  a  fairly  fair  success  — 
Good  food,  good  shelter,  and  good  care, 
I  think,  is  just  about  my  share. 
No  other  pay  I  ask  — 
No  touch 
I  make,  but  this! 
Is  that  too  much? 
— IF.  /.  Lampton  in  The  New  York  Times 

An  Old  Man 

I  said  to  an  old  man, 
I  said,  said  I, 
"May  I  guess  how  old  you  are, 
If  I  try,  try,  try?" 

The  old  man  said, 
He  said  to  me, 
**You  never  can  guess 
What  my  age  may  be. 

If  I  live  till  next  year, 

rU  be  three  times  four. 
Plus  twenty-eight  years, 

And  then  sixty  more." 


How  old  is  the  man? 


The  Way  We  Do 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes. 

Wash  our  clothes. 

Wash  our  clothes. 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes. 

So  early  Monday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes. 

Iron  our  clothes. 

Iron  our  clothes. 
This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes. 

So  early  Tuesday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes. 

Mend  our  clothes. 

Mend  our  clothes. 
This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes. 

So  early  Wednesday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  room. 

Sweep  the  room. 

Sweep  the  room. 
This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  room, 

So  early  Thursday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  make  our  calls. 

Make  our  calls. 

Make  our  calls. 
This  is  the  way  we  make  our  calls, 

So  early  Friday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  bake  our  bread, 

Bake  our  bread. 

Bake  our  bread. 
This  is  the  way  we  bake'our  bread, 

So  early  Saturday  morning. 
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This  is  the  way  we  go  to  church, 

Go  to  church, 

Go  to  church. 
This  is  the  way  we  go  to  church, 

So  early  Sunday  morning. 

The  Birdies'  Breakfast 
Two   little  birdies 

One    wintry    day 
Began    to    wonder 

And  then  to  say, 
"How  about  breakfast, 

This  wintry  day?" 


Two  little  maidens 

One  wintry  day 
Into  the  garden 

Wended  their  way, 
Where  the  snow  lay  deep 

That   wintry   day. 

They  swept  the  snow 

With  a  broom  away, 
They  scattered  crumbs 

And  went  to  play; 
So  the  birdies  had  breakfast 

That  wintry  day. — Mrs.  Hibbert 


NATURE  LESSONS 


The  Fly 

Ruth  0.  Dyer 
J,  we  know  you  do  not  like  us.    We  hear  }'our 
ugly  remarks  about  us,  but  we  are  happy  just 
the  same."    This  is  what  we  imagine  the  flies 
are  saying  imder  the  wire  trap  in  our  school-room, 
as  we  prepare  to  talk  about  them,  their  looks,  their  struc- 
ture, and  their  habits. 

Come  close  to  the  wire  trap,  and  hear  what  they  have 
to  say.    This  large  one  is  going  to  tell  you  a  story. 

I  came  from  a  tiny  egg  whidi  my  mother  laid.  There 
was  a  small  piece  of  meat  at  the  back  door  of  a  house.  The 
cook  had  thrown  it  there  for  the  dog.  My  mother  saw 
it  and  laid  some  of  her  eggs  on  it.  It  took  only  a  day  for 
me  to  come  out  of  one  of  these  eggs.  I  was  only  a  little 
worm  then,  and  people  called  me  a  grub.  After  this  I 
grew  very  fast  indeed.  I  ate  and  ate  everything  I  could 
find  that  would  taste  good  to  a  greedy  grub. 

In  a  very  short  while  my  skin  got  very  tough  and  hard, 
and  formed  a  barrel-like  case  all  aroimd  me.  If  you  had 
seen  me  lying  there  I  am  sure  you  would  have  said  I  was 
dead.  But  I  was  not  dead.  I  was  growing  wings  and 
legs  so  I  could  soon  be  a  real  fly.    I  was  growing  some- 


thing else,  too,  a  head  with  a  queer  little  mouth  and  bright 
eyes,  also  a  tube  with  which  I  could  get  my  food.  It  takes 
me  only  a  few  days  to  make  all  these  changes,  then  I  begin 
to  move  and  pull  to  get  free  from  my  case.  It  is  hard 
work,  I  can  tell  you,  for  the  case  is  very  tough  and  hard, 
but  I  strike  the  end  of  it  many  times  with  my  head,  and 
at  last  it  breaks  open  and  out  I  come,  a  fuU-grown  fly. 
I  can  not  fly  inmiediately,  for  my  skin  is  soft  and  my 
wings  are  wet,  but  after  I  cling  to  the  window  pane  or 
some  object  for  a  while,  my  wings  get  dry,  and  away  I 
go! 

When  I  was  ready  to  fly  I  felt  very  himgry,  and  I  went 
searching  for  something  to  eat  inmiediately. 

Do  you  notice  how  I  fly  away  very  quickly  when  any- 
one comes  near  me.  If  you  even  nin  a  fine  thread  near 
me  I  will  see  it,  for  I  have  very  wonderful  eyes  that  can 
see  very  much  better  than  yoiu:  eyes.  I  have  two  big  eyes, 
and  three  little  single  eyes. 

My  big  eyes  are  made  up  of  many  small  eyes.  There 
are  four  thousand  small  eyes.  Now  I  am  sure  that  you 
do  not  wonder  that  I  see  so  well. 

Do  you  see  my  tube  on  the  front  of  my  head?  This 
is  really  my  lip.    It  runs  out  into  a  long  thin  tube  or  pipe. 

If  you  will  place  me  under  a  microscope  and  look  at 
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my  lube,  you  will  see  that  it  has  two  sharp  hairs  at  its  end. 
When  I  light  on  your  pear,  I  stick  these  two  hairs  in  it 
many  times.  If  there  is  any  dirt  on  the  hairs  I  let  it  get 
into  the  pear.  After  I  have  pricked  it  a  nxunber  of  times 
it  is  nice  and  soft,  and  I  can  put  my  tube  in  and  get  all 
the  juice  from  it  I  need.  When  I  am  not  eating  I  can 
shut  up  my  tube  like  a  telescope.  This  keeps  it  safe  and 
when  I  am  ready  to  use  it  I  can  bring  it  out  again.  I 
can  do  something  that  you  can  not  do.  "No,"  I  hear 
you  say,  "I  can  do  anything  a  common  house  fly  can  do, 
except   fly." 

Can  you?  Look  up  on  the  ceiling.  See  that  big  black 
fly  walking  from  side  to  side.  Can  you  do  that?  Why 
of  course  not,  for  your  feet  are  not  like  mine.  The  last 
joint  of  my  foot  has  two  claws  and  a  little  pad.  This 
little  pad  is  covered  with  flne  hairs.  These  little  hairs 
catch  on  any  rough  surface.  They  suck  up  air,  too,  and 
even  though  your  wall  is  as  smooth  as  glass,  I  can  cling 
to  it.    I  can  cling  to  the  window  pane  too. 

Get  some  of  the  little  boys  in  this  room  to  make  a  "sucker" 
for  you,  and  you  will  see  how  the  pads  on  my  feet  work. 
You  will  also  see  how  the  hairs  work. 

Did  you  ask  me  where  my  mother  was?  Oh,  I  don*t 
know.  I  wouldn't  know  my  mother  if  I  should  see  her, 
and  she  would  not  know  me.  She  was  the  mother  of  one 
million  flies  this  season  and  has  been  very  busy,  I  can  tell 
you. 

You  don't  believe  me,  I  can  see.  Well,  she  was, 
anyway,  and  when  she  laid  the  one  little  egg  from  which 
I  came  she  laid  one  hundred  and  four  more.  She  was 
careful  though  to  lay  her  eggs  where  the  baby  grubs  could 
find  plenty  to  eat  when  they  came  from  the  egg.  That 
is  why  she  placed  her  eggs  on  a  piece  of  meat. 

Sometimes  flies  lay  their  eggs  on  the  meat  in  your  kitchen. 
Even  if  the  cook  puts  a  wire  screen  over  the  meat,  that 
does  not  keep  them  away,  for  the  mother  fly's  egg  tube 
just  fits  in  one  of  those  little  meshes,  and  she  sticks  it 
through  and  lets  her  eggs  fall  right  on  the  meat. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  of  birds,  spiders,  cats  and  dogs, 
for  they  would  eat  me  if  they  got  a  fair  chance.  People 
try  to  kill  us,  too,  but  we  have  many  ways  of  deceiving 
people. 

When  the  cook  tries  to  brush  us  out  of  the  kitchen 
we  hide  in  cracks  and  holes,  behind  pans  and  in  many 
other  good  places.  If  she  finds  us  and  brushes  us  down 
with  her  cloth,  we  "play  dead,"  that  is,  we  fall  over  and 
lie  very  still.  After  she  has  gone  we  stretch  our  limbs  and 
fly  away. 

I  have  a  great  many  cousins  who  cause  more  trouble 
than  I  do. 

I  have  one  cousin  who  is  known  as  a"  gall  fly."  He  does 
not  bite  people,  but  he  bites  trees  and  lays  eggs  in  twigs. 
Over  these  eggs  galls  grow.  These  are  round  balls  and 
they  injure  trees  and  sometimes  kill  them. 

I  have  another  cousin  called  the  "bot  fly."  He  lays 
his  eggs  on  the  horse.  These  eggs  cause  the  skin  of  the 
horse  to  itch.  Of  course  the  horse  has  no  way  to  scratch 
the  place  except  by  licking  it.  The  more  he  licks  the 
greater  number  of  eggs  he  gets  in  his  stomach.  These 
make  the  horse  sick.  But  sometimes  he  swallows  the 
eggs  without  injuring  them  at  all.  Then  they  hatch  out 
in  his  stomach  and  the  gruBs  eat  holes  in  the  thin  mem- 
brane which  lines  it. 

I  have  another  cousin  who  spoils  the  wheat  and  grain. 

But  I  am  sure  none  of  my  cousins  have  such  a  hard 
time  as  I. 

If  I  go  into  the  house,  I  am  chased  out.  If  I  go  into 
the  bam,  the  horse  tramps  on  me. 

Oh,  a  fly  has  a  hard  time,  I  can  tell  you,  but  so  do  all 
people  who  do  more  harm  than  they  do  good. 

Stories  and  Books  which  may  he  used  in  connection  with  the 
N attire  Study  lesson  on  the  fly: 
The  Flies  and  The  Honey  Pot  —  jEsofs  Fables. 
Grasshopper  Green's  Garden — Julia  Schwartz. 
The  Sad  End  of  a  Little  Fly  —  Outdoor  Secrets  —  Boyle. 


T-I ERE  is  an  eloquent  extract  from  a 
"■-  -■•  composition  on  the  teeth  by  a  little 
school  boy  in  Candor,  N.  Y.,  sent  to  us 
by  one  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  who 
have  been  distributing  trial  tubes  of 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  and  Pledge  Cards 
reminding  their  pupils  of  the  need  to 
give  daily  care  to  their  teeth. 

There  is  a  real  thought  and  a  real  effort 
behind  these  lines.  If  you  have  found 
satisfaction  in  teaching  the  practical 
every  day  lesson  of  "Good  Teeth — 
Good  Health"  you  may  increase  the  re- 
sults of  your  work  by  having  your 
scholars  write  essays  on  this  subject. 

Our  own  efforts,  reflected  in  the  homely 
words  of  this  boy,  are  at  your  call  this 
season  as  last. 

— The  trial  tubes  of  the  pleasant  tasting 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  and  the  Pledge 
Cards  by  way  of  a  reminder. 

Please  use  the  coupon  printed  herewith  in  sending 
for  free  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards.  Or  you 
may  use  the  coupon  from  any  other  educational 
journal  in  which  this  advertisement  is  printed. 

Our  *^Oral  Hygiene  Charl"  showing  the  healthy 
and  the  diseased  tooth  is  an  additional  help. 
This  chart  was  illustrated  in  the  November 
Sssue.    It  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

DepL  80,   199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


COLGATE  A  CO.»  Dept.  80 

199  Fulton  Street,   New  York 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards  for 

Number  of  Scholars  Average  Age 

School 


Name  of  Teacher . 
P.  O.  Address 


(This  otter  is  good  only  in  the  United  States) 
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A  Writing  Device 

"The  Montessori  Method"  has  set  us  all  to  thinking. 
The  idea  of  sand-paper  letters  for  the  child  to  trace  is 
excellent,  but  expensive.  One  can  make  them  out  of 
sand-paper  oneself,  but  the  task  is  long  and  laborious.  My 
sand-table  gave  me  a  suggestion  one  day  that  I  followed 
and  have  obtained  such  good  results  that  I  am  anxious 
to  pass  it  along. 

I  collected  a  great  many  pad-backs.  On  these  I  made 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  numbers  from  one  to 
ten.  I  put  one  letter  or  number  on  a  card  and  made  the 
capital  letters  four  inches  high,  the  small  ones  two  inches, 
and  the  numbers  three  inches.  With  a  fine  hair  paint 
brush  I  traced  over  these  letters,  one  at  a  time  with  muci- 
lage, covered  with  white  sand  from  the  sand-table,  and  set 
aside  to  dry. 

In  about  an  hour's  time  I  shook  ofiF  the  superfluous  sand 
from  the  cards  and  found  on  each  a  perfectly  formed 
"sand-paper"  letter  or  number.  I  divided  these  into 
three  sets  and  let  the  children  take  turns  in  tracing  them, 
either  before  school  or  after  they  have  finished  their  "busy- 
work." 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  improvement  you  will  find 
in  their  writing.  And  why  not?  Is  not  writing  or  the 
forming  of  letters  done  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  holding 
the  pencil,  and  therefore  it  is  the  tips  of  the  fingers  which 
shoiild  receive  these  sensations  for  writing. 

Catharine  R.  O'Meara 


A  Memory  Help  for  Beginners 

Desiring  a  means  of  augmenting  word  drills,  I  used  a 
device  which  was  successful  with  beginning  pupils.  With' 
the  vocabulary  of  the  children's  primer  before  me,  I  cut 
from  magazines,  pictures  illustrating  the  words  to  be  taught. 
The  advertisements  furnished  most  of  the  pictures  and  it 
is  surprising  what  attractive  ones  can  be  found.  These 
pictures  were  mounted  upon  cards  3  x  6"  and  the  name  of 
the  object  written  upon  the  reverse  side.  Later  the 
printed  form  may  be  placed  beneath  the  script.  Both 
single  words  and  groups  were  used,  as  doll,  horse,  mother 
and  baby.  The  advantage  of  the  cards  is  that  they  fur^ 
nish  the  child  with  a  means  of  self-help,  and  save  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  non-English  speaking  pupil. 

M.  M.  Carter 


An  Incentive  for  Perfect  Papers 

A  second  grade  teacher  helped  her  pupils  to  make  covers 
for  preserving  "100"  papers.  A  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
was  folded  and  decorated  during  the  drawing  period.  All 
perfect  papers  were  kept  herein,  and  the  child  whose  "  100" 
book  bulged  was  filled  with  the  pride  of  achievement. 
These  books  made  many  trips  home,  and  kept  the  parents 
informed  about  the  school  work.  Perfect  papers  became 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception  as  formerly. 

M.  M.  Carter 
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Do   You  Tell  Stories?      Here  is  the  Best  Book   on 
the  Subject  of  Story   Telling: 

FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 


For  The 
Storyteller 


Story  Telling  and  Stories  to  Tell 
By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 


An  important  volume  which  will  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  one  who  tells  stories.  It  is  a  working 
text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story  telling 
for  kindergartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  and 
covers  the  subject  more  completely  than  any  book 
heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story  telling  as  related 
to  child  psychology.  Through  telling  stories  to 
thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students, 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories 
have  certain  definite  relations  to  the  child's  mental 
development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the  story  and 
how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There 
are  also  adapted  stories,  illustrating  :he  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before 
combined  in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected  interests 
of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach 
where  it  is  picked  up  "just  naturally"  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it 
covers.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more 
thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been  before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  272  pages.  Size, 
5i  X  7i  inches.  p^^^^  postpaid,  $1.50 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  DORA  I.  BUCKINGHAM 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  new  book  of  delightful  songs  written  by  Mrs.  Buckingham  for  use  in  her 
own  work  with  little  children.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  who  writes  the  Foreword  for  this 
book,  states: — 

"The  author  of  these  verses  and  melodies  has  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  She 
has  appreciated  all  its  moods  and  expressions  and  has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mirror  them  in 
this  volume  of  songs  which  ring  true  in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

"Each  and  all  have  been  tested  and  reconstructed  in  the  light  of  the  response  of  the  child 
who  turns  as  naturally  to  these  poetic  interpretations  of  his  interests  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
In  them  he  finds  reflections  of  himself  in  thought  and  form,  and  through  them  he  cannot  but 
sense  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  life." 

The  book  contains  thirty-three  songs.  Bound  in  boards  and  cloth  with 
decorative  cover  design.     Size,  9J  x  12 J. 

Price,  postpaid,  $0.75. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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■ore  appropriate  for  exercises  on  these  days  tba 
this  ilmi  or  these  plctvres* 


FREE 

to  any  teacher 


We  have  furnished   more   than  10,000 
schools  with  these  beautiful  flags    free 


HAS  your  school  a  flag  for  out-o'doors? 
Have  you  a  flag  for  your  room? 
No  school  is  really  a  school  without  a  flag  in  si^rtit. 
Every  separate  room  should  have  its  own  to  be  complete. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  one,  for  you  car. 
now  get  the  finest  kind  of  a  flag  absolutely  free. 
Here  is  the  way: — 
that,  without  spending  a  penny,  they  can  help  you  get  a  beautiful  flag  for  their  room  or  schooi 
All  will  be  eager  for  it.     All  will  be  anxious  to  know  how   they  can  do  tnis  wonderful  thing  for  you.    Then,  explain  thar 
you  will  simply  divide  among  them  35  emblematic  flag  buttons  in  the  beautiful  national  colors.    These  they  are  to  sell  at 
only  10  cents  each.     Friends  and  relatives  will  be  glad  to  buy  them  for  shirt  waist  sets  or  coat  lapel  ornaments.     Everyone 
.will  think  them  really  artistic  and  worth  far  more  than  a  dime.    In  a  few  minutes  each  child  can  do  his  or  ner  part,  and  the  next  da^ 
they  bring  you  the  money. 

That  is  all  they  do  and  almost  before  they  expect  it  the  big  flag  has  arrived  as  from  a  fairy  godmother. 
You  see  your  pupils  will  do  the  little  work  required.    All  you  do  is  send  for  the  buttons  and  return  the  money  to  us. 
So  don't  delay  a  day.    Write  us  now.     Don't  send  any  money.    We  will  -nail  the  buttons  postpaid. 

The  same  day  the  proceeds  reach  us  we  will  ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  the  fine  big  flag,  5x8  feet,  all  bunting,  48  stars  not 
painted  but  sewed  on  both  sides,  sewed  stripes, —  the  kind  of  flat  the  Government  uses,  the  kind  that  stands  the  weather,  the 
kind  that  is  made  to  use  anywhere,  any  time,  indoors  or  out.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  sells  at  retai. 
from  $4  to  $5. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  now.     You  risk  not  a  p^nny.    We  gua.^ntee  to  please  you  in  every  detail. 

Wq  have  thousatJds  of  letters  like  these.        Read  them. 

We  received  our  flag  and  are  delighted  with  it.  The 
pupils  are  very  proud  of  it  and  never  tire  of  telling  peoole 
they  hsiped  get  the  flag.  Your  plan  is  certainly  a  fine 
one  and  no  school  ought  to  have  to  go  without  a  flag 
when  the}r  once  hear  of  your  plan.  My  pupils  and  I 
will  certamly  recommend  it. 

Mabel  Bates,  Burt,  Iowa. 

We  received  our  flag  some  t»r.ie  ago  and  are  delighted 
with  it.  It  is  far  better  than  we  had  hoped  for.  Thank- 
ing you  ver^  much,  we  are  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  the 
sdiool  in  District  No.  11.  Bethany. 

Eva  H.  Bovce,  Linden,  N.  Y. 

The  flag  was  duly  receivrd  and  in  good  condition. 
The  pupils  were  almost  wild  when  they  saw  it.  They 
certamly  are  well  pleased  with  it,  and  as  teacher  of  the 
school  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  thanks  and  gratitude 
of  the  pupils  and  the  patrons.  Wishinc  you  abundant 
success  in  vour  work.  I  remain 

G.  Richard  HaLECAss,  Richland  CerUtr,  Pa. 

Received  the  picture  yesterday  and  in  behalf  of  my 
pupils  wii^  to  express  our  gratitude.  It  impro>'es 
greatly  the  monotony  of  the  bare  walls  of  my  school- 
room. Anna  Larson,  Coopcrstoum,  N.  D. 

Received  buttons  promptly  on  Monday.    Ga>-e  them 

to  the  children  Monday  noon  and  by  one  o'clock  they 

had  disposed  of  them.    The  children  working  for  the 

flag  makes  it  more  appreciated  and  fills  them  with  joy, 

MA2IE  F.  Ward,  Cold  Springs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y , 

Have  received  the  flag  and  am  delighted  with  your 
plan.  Shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  my  fellow 
teasers.  Emma  La  Jackson,  Pumeer,  La. 


Received  the  picture  of  Washington  in  good  order  in 
due  time.  The  scholars  took  great  delight  in  selling 
the  buttons  and  had  most  of  them  sold  by  the  second 
morning.    The  picture  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Floyd  D.  Looker,  Sedalia,  O. 

The  flag  came  March  6th  and  was  all  you  represented 
it  to  be.  It  b  certainly  beautiful  and  just  what  more 
schools  should  have.  Wishing  you  success  in  your 
good  work,  I  anu 

Olive  WoinELD,  Stasom,  Mich. 

Flag  is  received  and  O.  K.  and  your  plan  is  such 
that  every  school  should  sec  "  Old  Glory  '  floating  above 
their  house.  Emma  Helm,  MayfiHd.  Ky. 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  which  please  send  me 
the  flag.  This  makes  three  fla^  that  I  have  secured 
from  you.  It  goes  without  saying  I  am  satisfied  with 
your  plan  and  method  of  doing  business,  and  the  flags 
are  certainly  all  right. 

G.  W.  Harberger.  Jackson,  O. 

Received  the  flag  you  sent  and  the  children  are  de- 
lighted with  it  and  I  am  pleased  with  it  myself. 

Ella  Shirley,  Findlay,  O. 

Received  the  flag  all  O.  K.  and  we  all  think  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  dandy.  We  never  once  thought  it  would  be 
such  a  beauty. 

Ruth  Meyers,  Chenounth,  Wash. 

We  received  the  flag  and  are  indeed  pleased  with  it 
and  we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  way  to  get  it.  The 
flag  is  now  waving  over  «ir  school-house  and  ewry- 
bodyjs  proud  of  it.    Anna  Odsted,  .Allamucky,  N.  J. 


Ova  United  States  Flag  arrived  last  Saturday  in  ex- 
cellent shape.  Can  say  it  is  the  best  stitched  flaji  ) 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  certainly  a  fine  flag  for  so  httk 
work.  I  can  cheerfully  and  heartily  recommend  your 
flag  to  any  school  or  residence  desiring  an  ezcelkni 
large  si;iea  beautiful  flag.  It  can  be  used  outdoors 
as  well  as  indoors  and  there  is  no  danger  of  fadtOR 
I  certainly  will  do  all  I  can  for  a  company  having  sucb 
a  great  aim.         Bernard  C.  Cogqan, 

Principal  of  ShippU's  School,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Have  received  our  picture  and  are  well  leased  with 
it  and  coasider  our  efforts  to  secure  it  well  repaid 
Will  recommend  you  ail  in  my  power. 

A.  Gertrude  C.  Daley,  Assond,  Mass. 

Your  picture  of  Lincoln  received  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  very  heartily,  on  bekflf  of  our  school.    It  is  cer- 
tainly  fine  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  your  plan 
Ethel  Minnard,  Irving,  Mich. 

The  flag  is  received  and  please  accept  our  sincere 

thanks  for  the  same.    It  is  even  more  beautiful  than  we 

expected.     Scune  of  the  pupils  dapped  their  hands  and 

said,  "Hurrah  for  our  dag,"  as  I  unrolled  the  package. 

.\DAM  P.  Frby.  Jordan^  Pa. 

Received  the  flag  Monday  and  am  pleased  to  say  it  is 
even  better  than  I  had  dared  to  anticipate.  Shall  recom- 
mend  your  plan  to  my  fellow  teachers  as  I  think  it  is  a 
fine  way  to  obtain  a  new  flag  free,  for  selling  the  but- 
tons is  only  a  trifle.  Thanking  you  in  behalf  of  mv 
pupils  I  am, 

Mabel  C.  Sampson,  Wesi  Duxbury,  Mass. 


MAIL 
ORDER 
PLAOCO., 
ItTMcrMlMSt. 


G  entlemen  :-Send 
me  postpaid  ^5   Fli 
Wasnington.  Lincoln  _ 
tons.    [Cross  out  the  kind 
you  dM't  want).     As  soon  as 
sold  I  will  remit  you  $3.50  and 
you  arc  to  send  me,  ail    charges 
prepaid, 


[State    whether    you    want 
picture    of    Washington 
coin). 

Nama 


Addrtss 


If  you  already  have  a  good  flag,  the  next  addition  to  your  room  or  school  hall  should  be  pictures  of  the  patriotSc 
Washington  and  Lincoln. 

You  can  get  either  free  with  just  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  your  pupils  and  without  a  particle  of  trouble  to  yourself. 
\^?^^        The  plan  is  the  same  as  for  the  free  flag. 

Simply  have  the  pupils  sell  35  buttons  of  the  flag  design  as  described  above,  or  of  Washington  or  Lincoln. 
Send  the  money  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  the  picture  you  want, 
30  X  24  inches,  in  life-like  photo  colors,  and  with  neat  solid  black  two-inch  oak  frame  —  a  picture 
^\      that  you  will  be  proud  to  hang  on  your  walL 

One  of  these  offers  should  interest  you  right  now. 
Show  your  progpssiveness. 

Make  your  principal  and  trustees  keep  you  in  mind. 

Tell  us  the  kind  of  buttons  you  want  and  get  the  peat  free  flag  or  picture  that 
will  make  your  room  the  talk  of  the  school. 

T'^achers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  plan  arc  now  making  extra  moncv 
^ting  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.     You  can  do  the  same. 
-^t  Mail  this  Coopon  TODAY. 


the    free    flas, 
picture    of    Un- 


K 


MAIL  ORDER 

107  Meridian  Street. 


FLAG  COMPANY, 

Anderson*  Indian* 
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Around  the  Year 

Alice  E.  Allen 

V 

The  Month  of  Snowflakcs 

Tell  the  children  the  story  the  following  little  poem  tells.  Picture 
ckmd-land  —  one  side  always  toward  the  sun,  so  that  the  clouds  must 
have  pure,  beautiful  thoughts.  Show  the  Wind  coming  gaily  along, 
touching  these  Cloud-thoughts  with  his  magic  wand  and  setting 
chem  free  to  fly  to  earth.  Show  how  on  earth  they  can't  forget  the 
<old  of  the  sun  and  the  purity  of  the  sky,  and  become,  there,  Snow- 
flake  Fairies  of  lightness,  brightness,  and  whiteness.  If  desired,  give 
the  words  of  the  poem.  Let  the  children  play  it  in  their  own  way. 
Then  suggest  to  them  that  the  earth  is  dark  and  empty,  now,  so  that 
it  needs  the  snow  to  brighten  and  whiten  it  Make  them  feel  the 
beauty,  the  tenderness,  the  joy,  the  purity  of  the  snowflakes.  Show 
them  that  the  comer  oif  the  world  in  which  they  live  needs  Fairies, 
like  the  Snowflake  Fairies,  to  make  it  glad  and  pure  and  bright.  Sug- 
gest to  them  that  they  be  such  Fairies  —  helpful,  human  fairies. 
For  the  first  week,  let  them  be  Fairies  of  Good  Wishes;  for  the  second. 
Fairies  of  work;  for  the  third,  Fairies  of  joy,  or  beauty;  for  the  fourth. 
Fairies  of  purity,  whiteness  or  cleanliness. 


(Verses  of  "Our  Motto''  and  ''Snowflakes  Wishes"  may  be  given 
together  as  exercises  if  desired.) 

Poem  for  the  month — 

Cloui>-Thoughts 

The  clouds  in  the  blue  frosty  air 
Keep  always  one  side  toward  the  sun, 

So  touched  with  his  gold,  they  cannot  but  hold 
The  happiest  thoughts  —  every  one! 

Such  beautiful,  beautiful  thoughts, 

Formed  high  in  the  blue  of  the  air, 
Kach  joyous  and  sweet,  with  wings  white  and  fleet, 

Eiadi  tender  and  pure  as  a  prayer. 

Then,  touched  by  the  wand  of  the  wind. 
These  doud-thoughts,  like  fairies,  escape. 

And  floating  to  earth,  all  motion  and  mirtii. 
In  shining  white  snowflakes  take  shape. 

They've  captured  the  joy  of  the  sun. 

The  purity,  too,  of  the  skies. 
So,  a  splendor  of  light  and  a  wonder  of  white, 

To  transform  the  earth,  now,  each  tries! 

first  Week 
Fairies  of  Good  Wishes.  . 
Motto  —  ''Heap  Good  Wishes  Everywhere!" 
Verses — 

Morning  Song  —  Snowplake  Fairies 

(Music  foimd  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 

On  tiny,  shiny  wings  we  fly  — 
We're  little  Fairies  of  the  sky, 
We  flit,  flit,  flit,  to  earth  below. 
And  children  call  us  flakes  of  snow! 


Our  Motto 
Let's  all  be  Snowflake  Fairies 

Through  stormy  January, 
Let's  Heap  Good  Wishes  Everywhere 

To  make  the  old  world  merry! 

Snowflake  Wishes 
Each  little  snowflake  floating  by 
Out  of  the  heart  of  the  winter  sky, 
Is  a  little  wish  on  wings  so  true  — 
A  Happy  New  Year  Widi  for  you! 

The  New  Year  —  A  Pedler 

(A  little  play  to  be  given  by  the  little  folks  —  one  of  whom  is  a 
Pedler  with  his  pack.) 

The  jolly  New  Year 
Comes  showing  his  wares  — 
Good  Wishes  he  bears. 
Bright  dreams,  all  in  pairs. 

"Oh,  what  will  you  have?" 

He  calls,  brisk  and  clear, 
"A  Hope  or  a  Fear? 

A  Smile  or  a  Tear?" 

"Oh,  what  will  you  have?" 

He  calls  blithe  and  gay, 
"I've  Work  and  I've  Play 

Enough  for  each  day!" 

"Oh,  what  will  you  have?" 
Days  golden  with  cheer? 
Days  rainy  and  drear  — 
All  days  are  so  dear! 

"Put  purses  away," 

He  laughs  in  great  glee, 
"Just  between  you  and  me. 

My  wares  are  all  free!" 

A  New  Year's  Call 

(For  four  little  girls.    Make  conversation  formal  and  grown-up) 
First 

Let's  make  a  call 
This  New  Year's  Day  — 
Secofi<I 

Oh  dear,  I  don't  know 
What  to  say! 
Third  Eagerly 

Why,  "How  d'you  do? 
We're  having  snow! 
Good  afternoon  — 

Fourth  {interrupting  excitedly) 

Oh,  no,  no,  no  — 

That  kind  of  call's 

For  any  day  — 
A  New  Year's  call 

Is  just  to  say. 
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A  Happy,  Happy,  Happy  Year 
(Pointing  finger  to  each  in  turn) 
To  you  and  you  and  you,  my  dear! 

Second  Week 

Fairies  of  Work. 

Motto  — "Keep  Sweet  Thoughts  Alive!" 

Verses — 

Morning  Song  —  Snowflake  Fairies 

(Music  as  above) 
Such  airy,  fairy  work  is  ours. 
All  safe  we  keep  the  grass  and  flow'rs. 
We  flit,  flit,  flit,  to  earth  below. 
And  children  call  us  flakes  of  snow. 

Our  Motto 
The  snowflakes  fold  the  flowers 

All  safe  and  sweet  together, 
So  let  us  Keep  Sweet  Thoughts  Alive 

Whatever  the  wind  or  weather! 

Snowflake  Wishes 
This  little  snowflake  floating  by 
Out  of  the  heart  of  the  winter  sky, 
Wishes  for  you  each  coming  day. 
Work  so  happy  it*s  better  than  play! 

The  Winter  Snow 
The  winter  snow 

So  beautiful. 
Wraps  all  the  earth 

In  softest  wool. 

It  sets  with  stars 
Each   frozen   stream, 

Upon  each  path. 
It  drops  a  dream. 

It  decks  the  trees 
With  strings  of  pearls, 

The  slope  is  all 
Embroidered  whorls. 

So  white,  so  warm, 
So    wonderful  — 
Thank  God,  who  gives 
His  snow,  like  wool! 
Third  Week 
Fairies  of  Joy  or  Beauty. 
Motto  —  "Help  smiles  to  come!" 
Verses — 

Morning  Song  —  Snowflake  Fairies 

(Music  as  above) 
All  lightly,  brightly  everywhere. 

We  help  to  make  the  old  world  fair  — 
We  flit,  flit,  flit  to  earth  below. 

And  children  call  us  flakes  of  snow! 

Our  Motto 
The  snowflakes  bring  such  beauty 

For  all  neglected  places, 
Perhaps  we  might  Help  Smiles  to  Come 

To  one  or  two  sad  faces! 

Snowflake  Wishes 
This  little  snowflake  floating  by 
Out  of  the  heart  of  the  winter  sky. 
Wishes  for  you,  little  girl,  little  boy, 
The  joy  that  brings  to  others  joy ! 

A  Song  of  Joy 
Old  Winter  is  writing 

A  song  —  so  I've  heard; 
The  wind  is  the  music, 

Each  sno^\'flake's  a  word! 


The  Glad  White  Snow 

Up  and  down  the  world,  how  Td  love  to  go 

With  the  wind  and  the  cold,  like  the  glad  white  snow, 

My  storm  and  bluster  you  wouldn't  mind, 

For  wherever  I  went,  I'd  leave  behind 

Such  beauty  and  joy,  such  glory  and  glow. 

Like  the  glad  white  snow,  the  glad  white  snow! 

Fourth  Week 
Fairies  of  Purity. 
Motto  —  "Help  Make  the  Old  World  Better!" 

Morning  Song  —  Snowflake  Fairies 

(The  preceding  three  stanzas) 

Our  Motto 

The  snowflakes  bring  such  whiteness. 

The  dark  earth  is  their  debtor. 
Could  one  small  heart  like  mine,  if  pure. 

Help  make  the  old  world  better? 

Snowflake  Wishes 

This  little  snowflake  floating  by 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  winter  sky, 

Wishes  for  you  clean  hands,  clean  heart, 

So,  in  making  the  world  clean,  you'll  have  part! 

Clean  Hands  —  Pure  Heart 

Bob's  heart  cried  out  unto  his  hands  — 
The  busy  little  elf  — 
"Use  water,  soap  —  oh,  dear,  I  hope 
I  won't  turn  black  myself!" 

Bob's  hands,  ashamed,  grew  clean  as  clean, 
His  heart  looked  out  to  see; 
"You'll  have  to  work,"  cried  they,  "nor  shirk, 
To  keep  as  clean  as  we!" 

A  Beginning 

"Clean  hands  make  pure  heart" 
Is  true  only  in  part  — 
But  letting  it  go, 

Every  word  as  it  stands, 
It's  a  first-rate  good  plan 

To  begin  with  the  hands! 

A  New  Year  Book 

(For  a  small  child  with  large  white  book) 

The  New  Year  has  brought  me  a  big,  white  book, 
With  three-hundred  sixty-five  pages  —  just  look! 
If  I'm  going  to  write  a  single  word  in  it, 
I  must  see  that  my  hands  are  dean  this  minute! 
But  whatever  you  write,  Yourself  shows  through, 
I  must  get  Myself  clean  as  clean  then,  too! 

White  as  Snow 

Clouds,  mist,  pearls,  and  sea-foam, 

Roses  just  a-blow, 
Has  the  whole  world  anything 

Half  so  white  as  snow? 

In  Memory 
(January  29) 

Oh,  day  of  white  carnations. 

Almost  it  seems  to  me, 
So  strong  and  pure  McKinley's  name, 

So  white  his  memory, 
The  earth  that  has  no  flowers. 

Yet  loyal  as  can  be, 
Is  wearing  snowflakes  for  his  sake  — 

So  white  his  memory! 
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{Continued  from  page  13) 

chSd  may  take  the  part.  This  child  may 
wear  a  straight  whole  garment,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  the  garment  should  be 
decorated  with  silver  or  red  bells,  or 
some  appropriate  design.  Let  the  child 
hold  in  the  right  hand,  held  down  toward 
the  side,  a  long  silver  horn;  and  in  the 
other  hand,  extended,  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment or  heavy  paper  containing  the 
season's    greeting. 

(Instead  of  a  throne  for  this  scene,  the  stage 
can  be  arranged  so  that  the  New  Year  is 
peeping  out  from  a  cave,  or  leaning  forward 
from  under  a  large  red  or  silver  bell.) 

Song:  "The  Little  New  Year" 

III    Greetings  to  the  New  Year 

1     Ringing  in  the  New  Year. 

(Either  one  of  the  following  exercises  or 
tableaus  may  be  used.) 

A  procession  of  children,  dressed  in  white 
and  carr>'ing  silver  bells,  may  march 
or  dance  upon  the  stage.  A  bell  drill  or 
.  dance  would  be  pretty;  or  the  child  in  the 
'  center  of  the  procession  might  carry  a 
New  Year's  banner,  step  forward,  and 
give  the   quotation: 

Ring  out  the  Old, 
King  in  the  New, 
Ring,  Happy  belLs, 
Across  the  snow. —  Alfred  Tennyson 

(Otlicr  colors  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
beUs  are  gold  and  silver,  with  green  or  red. 
The  children  may  wear  silver  or  red  bell  hats, 
they  may  have  small  bells  on  their  clothes  or 
across  their  shoulders.  If  desired  the  bells  the 
children  have  may  be  real  ones,  covered  with 
paper  on  the  outside,  so  that  they  will  ring  as 
they  enter.) 

Instead  of  the  procession,  a  tableau  may 
be  given.  One  large  bell  or  a  duster  of 
bells  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  held 
up  on  poles  or  in  a  kind  of  frame,  turned 
sideways  as  if  swinging.  A  little  boy, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  an  ancient  bell 
ringer,  stands  in  the  attitude  of  ringing 
.the  bells.  Little  girls  are  arranged  in  a 
pretty  group  back  of  the  bell  ringer;  they 
are  blowing  on  silver  horns.  (These 
horns  may  be  made  of  silver  paper.) 

While  this  tableau  is  shown,  the  quota- 
tion given  above  may  be  repeated  by 
someone  from  the  wings;  or  a  song  sung. 


AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY 

Do  you  know  The  Youth's  Companion  as 
it  is  to-day  —  enlarged,  improved,  broad- 
ened in  its  reach  of  human  interests? 
You  may  remember  it  as  it  was.  You 
ought  to  know  it  as  it  is  now.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  what  a  year's  reading 
of  The  Companion  will  do  for  your  family. 
No  American  monthly  magazine  oflFers 
such  a  quantity  of  reading,  and  it  comes 
weekly,  too. 

New  subscribers  who  send  $2.00  for  the 
fifty-two  issues  of  1914  will  receive  free 
the  remaining  issues  of  1913,  and  a  copy 
of  The  Companion  Practical  Home  Calen- 
dar in  addition. 

The  Youth's  Companion ^  Boston,  Mass. 


"OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY" 

Send  for  this  interesting  little  illustrated 
booklet  by  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  telling 
how  she  secured  a  school  library  without 
cost  to  herself  or  pupils,  addressing  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OF  8UBJSGTO-BE8T  C'-^XNGILS  BfADB.  8SNT  PRBPAID 

ft  11  Ir  11  11 

Order  at  least  50c  worth  and  I  will  mail  you  Teachers*  Bulletin  one  year  FREE.  Then 
if  you  are  not  pleased  let  me  know  and  I  will  return  your  money,  allowing  ail  as  a  present. 
Borders,  each  5c.     Sunbonnet   Babies;   Overall    Boys;    Brownies;    Goldenrod ;    Maple    Leaves; 

Turkeys;  Pumpkins;  Grapes;  Cattails;  Holly;  Bells;  Santa;  Birds;  Roses;  i*oinsettia. 
Portraits,   Animals,   etc.,   size   17x22   inches,   each    5c.      Washington;    Lincoln:    Wilson;    Long- 

fellow;  Columbus;  Field;   Eskimo  Man:   Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch   Boy;   Dutch  Girl:   Mill; 

Horse;    Cow;    Dog;.  Fox;    Bear;    Elepliant ;    Camel;    Lion;    Pig;    Sheep;    Wolf;    Turkey; 

Goose;  Hen;  Rooster;  Owl;  Beaver;  Kagle;  Locomotive;  Steamer;  Buffalo;  Indian. 
Other  Stencils.     22x34   inches,  each_10c.     Typical   Pilgrims;    Mayflower;    Loj^   Cal;in;   Turkey 


Map  Stencils, 
of  States. 


e*  »«"*.»»».  ^*-*^-»  iiitucs,  ctttu  iut.  I  yincai  jugrims ;  .i^iaynowcr;  i^og  i^ai;in;  iurKey 
Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa  Driving  Eight  Reindeer;  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney; Santa  Filling  Stockings:  Christ  Child;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program ;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large  Hiawatha.  Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 
>  Rfn«..i.      34x44  inches,  each  20c.     United  States;  Any  Continent;  Any  Slate;  Any  Croup 

_  ,i       i,        \°"   ^^y  name   any   of   above  maps,   about   9x12,    at   3c   each   for   scat    work. 

o     '.*,  «P  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  I'nitcd  States;  Europe;  World;  Ancient  History. 

SpecMl  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  15c;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  about  9x12  inches,  60c:  Five-inch  Ornamental 
Alphabet,  for  20c ;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 

^  «  25c:   Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  s-iall  letJc-s  and  figures,  cnmplete  set    10c. 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  doa.  assorted,  15c;  two  d^-..  25c.    Blue  Stampins  Powder,  big  lOc 

Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers 

The  Best  on  Earth  and  the  Least  Expensive  | 

Teachers*  Bulletin,  one  year $  ^5 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  1.00 

Any  primary  or  rural  teacher  may  send  me  a  one  dollar 
money  order  for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers — the  revised  and 
enlarged  book — and  receive  Teachers*  Bulletin  FREE;  then 
report  to  me,  if  not  satisfied,  a'^d  I  will  return  the  dollar, 
allowing  all  as  a  present.     Isn  t  this  fair? 

Remember  that  all  the  helps  of  this  first  column  are  printed 
in  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  which  also  contains  many  other 
splendid  helps.  Buy  them  separately  if  you  wish,  but  I  have 
suggested  a  much  wiser  investment  for  scryice  aind  economy. 

Paper    Cutting   Designs 15c  Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Pjiper,  20x30,  for....  10c 

33  Construction    Patterns   on   Cardboard. .  .50c    12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracine  Paper ISe 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard...  .20c   New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 15c 

50  Drawings  to  Color,  assorted 15e  25  Public  School   Report  Cards 10c 

50  Booklet  Covers  to  Color,  6x9  inches. ..20c   15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  lOe 
40    Large    Drawings    to    Color 2'.c   Tickets — Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 


12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c  25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject lOe 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color.  6x9  inches. ..  .lOc   Gummed  Stars^  Dots,  Hearts  or  rlags.  box  lOe 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  tq_ Color 6c    Letters  and  Figures,   ^-inch,  on  cards.... 25c 


8  Large    Physiology    Drawing 10c   Letters  and  Fignres,  ^  in.  on  cards 30e 

8  Animal  Drawings  for  Makmg  Toys 5c   Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.  .25c 

20  Outline  Maps,  syixlX,  name  maps 10c   Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades... 2Se 


50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  15c 

8  Intermediate  Language  Pictures ...20c 

12  Conventional  Borders  to  Color 8c 

18  Hiawatha  Drawings  to   Color 15c 

18  Eskimo   Drawings  to   Color 15c 

Cock   Robin   Story  with    16   Drawings 8c 

HinU  and  Devices  for  Teachers 20c 

Farm  Stories  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 10c 

16  Drawings,  6x9  in.  for  Farm  Stories. ...  8c 
Letters  and  Figures  to  Color,  1  in.  hi^h..l2c 
Script  Letters  and  Figures  to  color,  2  m..l5c 
Black  Letters  and  Figures  to  cut  up,  1  in. 20c 
50  Letters  and  Figures,  4-inch,  on  paper..  10c 


16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys...25e 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  ISe 
16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15o 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 
Readimr  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 2Se 
Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,  15c;  2  doz..25c 

12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day 25o 

Large  Outline  Maps  of  U.   S.   for  Charts, 

24x36   in.,    3    for 20e 

Brown  ^or    Carbon-tone    Pictures,    16x20, 

Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve, 

Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill;  Gleaners; 

Angelus;  liomeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for...6Q^ 


ADDRESS,  JOHN  LATTA,  BOX  20,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


Fairbanks'  Home  Geography 

Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  first, 
read  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  sense,  and  founded 
on  psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  #/  National  School  of  Methods 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

January 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week  JH 

Monday    Conversation  lesson.    How  did  you  spend 

Clmstmas? 
Tuesday    Tell  for  reproduction   tiie  story  of  "New 

Year's  Bells." 
Wednesday    Reproduce^abovc  story. 
Thursday    Tell    the    story    of    "The^^Discontented 

Pine  Tree."    Talk  about  it. 
Friday    Reproduce  above  story. 

Second{Week 

Monday    Memorize  four  lines  of  "Winter-time,"  by 

Stevenson. 
Tuesday    Memorize  four  more  lines. 
Wednesday    Memorize  four  more  lines. 
Thursday    Memorize  four  more  lines. 
Friday    Complete  above  poem. 

Third  Week 

Monday    "Children  of  tiie  Cold." 

Let  children  tell  what  they  know  about  the  coun- 
try and  people  of  the  far  North. 

Tuesday    Begin  telling  the  story  of  "The  Children  of 
tiie  Cold." 

Wednesday    Continue    above. 

Thursday    How  do  the  people  in  the  far  North  keep 
warm?    Tell  about  their  houses. 

Friday    Plays  and  games  of  the  Eskimos. 

Fawih  Week 

Monday    The  Eskimos.    How  do  they  travel? 
Tuesday    Eskimos.    Animals  and  their  uses. 
Wednesday    Occupations  of  the  Eskimos. 
Thursday    Weapons  of  the  Eskimos. 
Friday    Why  are   so  many  Arctic   animals  white? 

Why  do  they  have  such  thick  fur?    Why  do  they 

contain  so  much  oily  substance? 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    Begin  making  a  weather  chart.    Give  each 
child  a  large  sheet  of  stiff  paper.    With  rulers, 
divide  into  squares  or  oblongs  for  days. 
Tuesday    Weather  chart.    Place  names  of  the  days 


of  the  week  and  numbers  or  figures  representing 
the  dates  of  the  month  in  their  correct  spaces. 

Wednesday  Weather  chart.  Indicate  the  kind  of  day 
with  some  appropriate  symbol  made  of  colored 
paper;  as,  a  yellow  circle  for  sunshine,  white 
star  for  snow,  blue  umbrella  for  rain,  gray  drclc 
for  cloudy,  etc. 

Thursday  Weather  chart.  Make  a  number  of 
symbols  of  each  kind.  Place  in  envelope  and 
save,  to  be  pasted  on  weather  chart,  as  needed. 

Friday    Weather  chart.    Same  as  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Weather  flags.  Make  the  fair  weather 
flag.  You  may  find  these  flags  in  correct  colors 
on  covers  of  almanacs.    Make  them  large. 

Tuesday    Weather    flags.    Make    the    "rain"    flag 

Wednesday  Make  the  weather  flag  which  says  "rain 
and  colder." 

Thiursday    Make  the  "cold  wave"  flag. 

Friday  Make  the  " rain  and  warmer"  flag.  "  South- 
west winds." 

ThirdlWeek 

Monday    Make  a  rainbow  on  the  wall  by  hanging 

a  glass  prism  in  the  simlight. 
Tuesday    Name  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Make   the   rainbow   colors  with'^colored 

crayons. 
Friday    Cut  the  rainbow  colors  in  circles,  from  colored 

paper.    Mount  in  correct  order.  " "" 


I- 

r 


Fourth  Week 

Monday    Study  of  English  sparrow.    Appearance  — 

home. 
Tuesday    English  sparrow.    Food  —  habits  —  char- 
acteristics. 
Wednesday    Snow-bunting.    Appearance  —  home. 
Thursday    Snow-bunting.    Food  —  habits. 
Friday    Review   sparrow   and   snow-bunting.    Com- 
pare. 

Drawing 
First    Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  a  bell. 
Tuesday    At  the  blackboard,  draw  a  snow  man. 
Wednesday    Paint  a  sled. 
Thursday    Repeat  above. 
Friday    With  pencfl,  draw  a  skate. 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Crepe  Paper  Rope 
Basketry 

A  New  Art  Work 
For  the  Little  Folks 


First  step  teaches  form  values,  fosters  the 

creative  instinct  and  develops  patience 

in  detail  work 


Second    step  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 

careful  beginning  and  the  advantage  of  the 

neat  application  of  paste  and  glue 


The  third  step  illustrates  the  po»ibilities  in 
crepe  paper  for  school  training 

Denniioii*!  RmM  droalar  itItm  complete  infonnation  regard* 
iitf  the  makWof  these  beekete  ana  other  erepe  paper  rope 
^^^^^arttclee.    Sent  f lee  to  teachen 

S)i2iitiidoti^  eMo^^ 

THB  TAO  MAKKBt 

Boettfn     New  York     Philadelphia      Chicago     8t.I>ouis 
London  Berlin  Buenoe  Aires 


Why  are  the 

^  ¥  ELSON  PRIMARY 
Tl        SCHOOL  READERS 

^^     distinctive? 

In  what  do  they  differ  from  other  readers? 
The  only  satisfactory  answer  is  a  comparison. 
As  a  standard  for  the  comparison,  we  suggest: 

1  Sustained  high  quality  of  literature. 

2  Adaptation  to  school  needs. 

3  Variety  of  selections. 

4  Quantity  of  material. 

To  these  you  may  add  any  other  tests  that  your  experience 
leads  you  to  feel  desirable.    In  any  event,  examine  the 

ELSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  READERS 

By  WILLIAM  H.  ELSON 
Forincr  SaperintaodeBtt  Clevoland,  Ohio*  Schools 

Book  I  for  the  first  grade $0^2 

Book  II  for  the  second  grade M 

Book  111  for  the  thiid  grade 45 

Book  IV  for  the  fourth  grade M 

Every  teacher  interested  in  reading  should  have  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Elson's  ''Teaching  Reading  in  the  El^ 
mentary  School."  It  is  an  attractive  booklet,  and  a 
copy  wUl  be  mailed  you  free. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

633  Soath  Wabuh  Avenue  460  Fourth  Avenue 


BETTER    MATERIALS 

Selected  from  our  128-page  catalog  of  Books,  Helps  and  Supplies 
for  Teachers  and  Schools,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS 

These  wiU  make  any  school-room  attractive.     500  subjects — 
the  best  designs  made.    Order  now  for  January  and  February. 
No.  750  Washington's  Tomb 

624  January  Calendar  751  Mt.  Vernon  Home 

625  February  Calendar  752  Lincohi  Log  Cabin 

300  Washington  Portrait  753  Lincohi  Home,  Springfield 

301  Washington  on  Horseback  754  Lincoln  Monument,  Chicago 

302  Martha  Washington  755  Boy  Lincoln  Studying 

303  Lincoln  Portrait  756  Lincohi  Splitting  Kaus 
Price,  any  six,  25  cents;  all  thirteen  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

UFE  SIZE  CRAYON  BUST  PORTRAITS  OF 
Washington,  Martha  Washington,  Lincoln,  LongfdJow,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  Bryant,  Shakespeare,  Woodrow  Wilson,  etc.    Size  22  x  28 
inches.    Ptlce  each  (unframed),  20  cents;  six  for  91.00,  postpaid. 
FRAMED  PORTRAITS 
Any  of  the  above  framed  in  our  handsome  2-inch  Solid  Oak, 
black  enameled  frames,  complete  with  frame  and  glass  and  se- 
curely packed  for  shipment,  each  91.45;  any  two,  S2.75;  any 
three,  $1.05;  any  four,  $5.35;  any  five,  S6.65;  express  extra. 
HOW  TO  CELEBRATE  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 
Contains  10  attractive  exercises,  three  driUs,  also  recitations, 
songs,  etc.    94  pages.    Price,  25  cents. 

UNCOLN  DAY  ENTERTAINMENTS 
Edited  by  Jos.  C.  Sindelar.    160  pages.  Price,  25  cents. 

WASHINGTON  DAY  ENTERTAINMENTS 
Edited  by  Jos.  C.  Sindelajl    176  pages,  Price,  30  cents. 

BEST  PRIMARY  SONGS 
48  pages  of  songs  with  music,  price,  15  cents. 

GUMMED  PATRIOTIC  SEALS 
Flag  in  colors;  Cherries;  Patriotic  bow;  50  seals  of  a  design 
in  box,  embossed  in  colors.    Price,  10  cents;  per  dozen  boxes, 
$1.00. 
nXUSTIUTED  CATALOOUB  FREE  UPON  REQUEST.    Stad  a  »«tel  for  it  totey. 

BECKLEY-CARDY  COMPANY,  DEPT.  B. 

Tbe  Mouse  of  Better  Material 
812   W.    Randolph    St.,  Chicago,   III. 
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(Continued  from  page  68) 
Second  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  girl  skating.    Show  action. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  trumpet. 

Wednesday    Pose.    Little  Boy  Blue  and  his  horn. 
Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  carpenter's  tools.     Saw, 

hanuner,  etc. 
Friday    Illustrate  story  of  "Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat." 

Third  Week 

Monday    Make  a  design  on  squared  paper. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  red  or  blue  balloon  held  by  a  skele- 
ton figure. 
Wednesday    Paint  an  Eskimo  holding  a  spear. 
Thursday    In  clay,  model  an  Eskimo  house. 
Friday    In  clay,  model  a  seal  on  a  cake  of  ice. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  squirrel  in  silhouette. 

Tuesday    Paint  a  lemon. 

Wednesday    Paint  a  girl  blowing  bubbles. 

Thursday  Paint  a  winter  landscape.  Moonlight 
scene.  Leave  foreground  white  for  snow.  Make 
sky  gray,  leaving  circular  spot  unpainted  for 
moon. 

Friday    Paint  skeleton  figures  playing  tag. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday    From  old  calendars  cut  out  all  the  2*s  and 

3's. 
Tuesday    From  old  calendars  cut  out  all  the  4's  and 

5's. 
Wednesday    Give   each   child   a   card   divided   into 

four  oblongs  with  numbers  1,  2,  3  and  4  at  the 

top  of  each  oblong  (one  in  each). 
Also  give  each  child  a  box  of  cut-up  numbers.    Let 

him  place  all  the  ones  under  the  one  on  the  card, 

twos  under  the  two,  etc. 
Thursday    From  old  calendars  cut  out  all  the  6's 

and  7's. 
Friday    From  old  calendars  cut  out  all  the  8*s,  9's 

and  10*s. 

Second  Week 

Monday    From  old  catalogues  cut  dishes. 

Tuesday  Give  each  child  a  piece  of  paper  9  x  12 
indies.  Fold  in  middle  so  you  will  have  a  book 
form  6x9  inches.  With  a  ruler  let  the  child 
mark  off  three  shelves  on  each  inside  leaf.  Paste 
dishes  on  shelves. 

Wednesday  Complete  pasting  dishes  in  the  cup- 
board. Stand  upright.  May  be  used  in  a  doll 
house.  ^ 

Thursday  With  lentils,  make  furniture  on  the  desks, 
chairs,  tables,  beds,  etc. 

Friday  Color  a  hektographed  picture  of  children 
coasting. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Give  each  child  a  paper  cutting  of  an  Eskimo 
wiUi  the  word  "Eskimo"  written  upon  it.  With 
letter  boxes  make  the  word  in  print,  three  times. 

Tuesday  Hektograph  a  design,  as  a  square  within 
a  circle.    Let  pupils  color,  using  only  two  colors. 

Wednesday  Give  each  child  a  bunch  of  colored  sticks. 
Sort  according  to  lengths. 

Thursday    Same  as  above.    Sort  according  to  colors. 

Friday  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  four 
sentences  in  print,  each  sentence  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper.  All  words  in  these  sentences  must 
be  faniiliar  words  to  the  children.  Also  give 
each  child  the  same  four  sentences  in  script, 
with  words  cut  apart.    Match  the  sentences. 


Fourth  Week 

Monday  Give  each  child  six  cards,  each  card  contain- 
ing at  the  top  an  oblong  df  colored  paper.  Below 
is  the  written  name  of  the  color.  With  letter 
boxes  make  the  names  of  the  six  colors. 

Tuesday  Give  each  child  a  card,  across  the  top  of 
which  are  the  six  colors  (circles).  Also  give  each 
child  an  envelope  containing  two  copies  of  each 
color  name,  one  print  and  one  script.  Match 
words  and  colors. 

Wednesday  Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  rabbit. 
Children  cut  six  rabbits  from  white  paper.     Save. 

Thursday  Mount  rabbits  on  black  or  dark  blue  paper 
malung  a  border. 

Friday  Give  each  child  a  leaf  from  an  old  magazine 
or  reader.  Cut  out  all  words  having  three 
letters. 

Arithmetic 
First  Week 

Monday    Place  numbers  1, 2, 3, 4  and  5  on  blackboard 

and   on   cards.    Pupils   give   correct   names   as 

numbers  are  indicated. 
Tuesday    Recognition  of  numbers  6  and  7. 
Wednesday    Pupils   write   figure    6  on  blackboard. 

Make  figures  large. 
Thursday    Pupils  write  figiure  7  on  board. 
Friday    Recognition  of  figure  8. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Card  games  to  recognize  figures  from  1  to 
8.  Have  figures  printed  on  cards.  Pupils,  in 
turn,  select  one  and  name  it.  If  correct,  he  is 
allowed  to  keep  it;  if  not,  it  must  be  returned 
to  bunch.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  the  child 
holding  the  greatest  number  of  cards  is  the  winner. 

Tuesday  Read  numbers  1  to  8,  in  lines  from  left  to 
right,  right  to  left,  front  to  back,  etc.  Do  not 
place  numbers  in  their  regular  order. 

Wednesday  Recognition  of  signs  +  (  and)  and  — 
(less). 

Thiu:sday    Same  as  above.    Review  numbers. 

Friday    Recognition  of  =   (are).    Review  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Read  such  expressions  as  1  +  1=, 6  +  2=, 
8  —  4=, 7  —  3=. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  answers  as  yet.  Just  get 
correct  forms  of  expression. 

Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Combinations  making  2. 

1  +  1,  2  +  0,  0  +  2.    Use  objects. 

Thursday  Same  as  above.  Give  a  few  simple  prob- 
lems, as  **If  Carl  has  1  marble  and  I  give  him  1 
more  how  many  will  he  have?'* 

Friday  Pupils  make  up  simple  problems  similar  to 
above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Combinations    making    3.      Use    objects. 

Show  pupils  that  there  is  no  difference  in  results, 

between  2  +  1  =  3,  and  1  +  2  =  3. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Simple  problems,   involving  the  above 

combinations. 
Thursday    Pupils    make    up    their    own    problems, 

similar  to  the  above. 
Friday    Review  combinations  making  2  and  3.     Give 
*  problems. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  snow  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Blood 

Medicine 


That  originated  In  a  famoas  doctor's  sac- 
cessf al  prescription,  that  is  made  from  the 
porest  and  best  ingredients,  that  has  a 
record  of  relief  and  benefit  belieyed  to  be 
uneqnalled  the  world  OTer  —  snch  is 
nOOD^  8ARSAPARILLA. 

There  it,  at  ibe  surface,  infinite  variety  of  things ; 
•t  the  center  there  is  simplicity  and  nnity  of  cause. 

— Emerson 
The  outer  surface  o£  the  Dixon  Pencils  are  made 
in  an  almost  infinite  variety  o£  shapes  and  colors,  but 
at  the  center  they  are  verv  simple  because  th^r  con- 
sist mainhr  of  clay  and  araphite.  It  is  m  the 
bknding  of  these  two  ingrecfienu,  however,  that  lies 
the  secret  ci  the  success  of 

DIXON'S  d^/ii^S  PENCILS 

Ask  your  suppiv  committee  to  get  you  DIXON'S 
when  buying  colored  crayons  or  pencils  for  school 
work.  Tell  your  pupib  to  ask  for  DIXON'S.  They 
make  your  work  easier,  and  the  children's  won 
better.  They  have  gooa  colors,  smooth  leads,  are 
easily  sltarpened,  retain  their  points  wdl,  and  pro- 
dace  bettet  work.  Other  teachers  prefer  DIXON'S. 
You  win  if  you  try  them.  If  you  will  tell  us  your 
posiUoQ  in  the  school  world,  and  also  mention  this 
publication,  samples  will  be  sent  you. 

MADE  IN  JERSEY  CITY 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.i'T 


u^' 


YOUR  FUTURE 


»? 


win  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beaodumpread  TOur  divacter  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelatian  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
70a  to  realize  your  desires.  Monv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
ais  profession,  but  write  and  see  tor  yourself.  Enclose 
I3C  Money  Kick  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP,  2583  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 


1914  EUROPEAN  TOUR  $445 

HRST  CLASS  ON  STEAMERS  USED 

Every  expense  paid.    No  extras 
ED^aod.  Holland,  Italy,  Switxerland,  France,  Aus- 
trian Tyrol 

Gennany:  The  Rhine,,  Cologne,  Wiesbaden,  Berlin. 
Dresden,  Numberg,  Munich. 
Scotland  acd  Ireland  optional. 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 
324  N.  Hamifn  Avenue,  Chleago 
"  Taking  charge,  with  Miss  FitzGerald.  means  giving 
hrnelf  literally  to  the  welfare  of  those  with  hir." 

—Mrs.  B9A  D.  Kellogg  in  PaofAaY  Education 


WOMEN  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS 
without  money.  Ycu  can  make  your 
clothes  cost  you  nothing,  or  nuke  a  good 
livir.g  seUing  Priscllhi  Pabria,  Raiecoati, 
lleslcry,  Haaikcrchltfi,  etc,  at  home  or 
by  personal  calls. 

SAMPLES  FRFJC I     WRITE  KOWl    Dcpt.  38. 

Fiticharlci  Dry  QeediCo.,  Trcataa.  N.J. 


THE  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 
of  a  teacher  who  dcaifed  a  icbool  library  for 
fhe  tsie  of  her  pcspUt,  and  though  without 
fundi,  was  aucceflnul  in  securing  a  l^ary 
with  no  expense  to  hcrsdf  or  ptsf&y  isgiven 
in  an  fllurtraUd  booklet  isHied  by  Educa- 
Uonal  Publishing  Gmipany,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago.    Send  for  it  free* 


School  News 

E,  V,  Leighton 

Industrial  Education  in  Ireland 

An  attempt  to  study  the  British  School 
System  results  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  system.  We  find  agricultural  training 
provided  for  by  the  Irish  Development 
Fund  or  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
or  by  the  local  authorities  or  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  through  the  Edu- 
cation Grant  for  Ireland,  until  the  investi- 
gator is  glad  to  stop  inquiring  as  to  the 
how  provided,  and  limit  questions  to 
the  what  is  provided. 

Training  in  agriculture  and  farm  labor, 
in  cattle  raising,  in  the  fisheries,  in  house- 
wifery or  domestic  service,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  lace  making,  cooking,  and  sew- 
ing, are  provided  by  some  one  or  other 
department  of  government  in  practically 
every  part  of  Ireland.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  work  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  in  providing  instruction  in 
lace  making  for  girls  in  remote  districts. 
One  such  teacher  in  Donegal  received 
for  her  services  £52  per  year,  with  a 
fortnight's  vacation.  Unfortunately  the 
flooding  of  the  American  shops  with  Irish 
crochet  made  in  Armenia  and  Turkey  by 
whole  villages  in  the  pay  of  our  big  de- 
p>artment  stores  has  taken  away  Ireland's 
best  market  and  it  is  probable  that  Parlia- 
ment may  be  asked  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion. The  earnings  of  all  the  lace  classes 
in  1912  (Congested  District  Board  Classes 
only)  amounted  to  £30,616. 

Cleansing  of  Children  in  Liverpool 

The  Public  Health  Department  of  the 
city  of  Liverpool,  by  printed  notice  warns 
parents  to  clean  the  person  and  clothing 
of  children  found  in  a  filthy  or  verminous 
condition.  If  the  notice  is  not  complied 
with  in  twenty-four  hours  or  if  the  cleans- 
ing is  not  properly  done,  "the  child  will 
be  removed  from  the  school  and  cleansed 
at  one  of  the  Corporation  Cleansing  Sta- 
tions and  the  child's  hair  will  be  cut, 
should  this  be  foimd  necessary,  in  order 
to  completely  cleanse  the  head." 

The  law  further  provides  and  the  notice 
reads,  "If,  after  the  child  has  been  com- 
pulsorily  cleansed  by  the  Council,  you 
again  allow  the  child  to  become  filthy 
or  verminous,  proceedings  will  be  taken 
against  you  under  Section  122  of  the  Chil- 
dren Act,  1908,  and,  upon  conviction, 
you  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  shillings. 

Nose  Drill 

In  Toronto,  Lina  L.  Rogers  is  carrying 
out  really  effective  work  in  school  hygiene. 
One  novel  feature  is  the  "Nose  Drill." 
No  child  appears  at  school  without  A 
handkerchief  and  all  are  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  which  make  it  desirable 
to  keep  the  nasal  passages  clean.  The 
school  physicians  predict  a  decrease  in 
cases  of  catarrh,  adenoids,  and  nose  and 
throat  affections. 

Night  Schools  and  Registration  Fees 

Even  New  York  experiences  the  usual 
trouble  with  night  schools  —  large  regis- 
tration, later  falling  off  in  attendance. 
Sup'^rintendent  Maxwell  suggests  the 
remedy  usually  advocated,  payment  of  a 
registration  fee  "to  be  returned  to  those 
'  reasonably  regular  in  attendance." 


ENTERTAINIENTS 

m  ave  lMaloffiMS.RMitetlOD«,DriUt,SpMkws,llocM- 
rLJIia  iofoo, Optrnttaa, MmlaJ Ptoew, Wafr Ptoy, 
Motkm  Sonfi,  UliuifBtod  Sonfi,  PuitominM  Sonfi.  Shadow 
PUT*.  TahlMHS.  PMtomlmw.  SpwM  KntertainiiMnti  for 
aU  HoUdar",   Mlnitralt,  Jolua,   Hand  Books,  Mako-Up 

Goods,  vte.     Soitobla  for  all  acts  and  ooeat ' 

eatakifao  Pro*.    Ewry  TmmImt  shoold  iM 
T.  S.  OKNISOM  *  OO.  D«pt.  07 


CLASSPfm 


factory  to  you 

Uv*  PrioM  nalUd  tnm  opoo 


•TMN 


'esm 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING  school  FOR  NURSES 
FOUNDED  IN  IMO 

Often  an  up-to-date  coune  !n  theoretical  instruction 
and  practical  training  to  women  who  wish  to  enter  the 
nursing  profession. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  health,  of  age  ( 19-35 ) ,  and  i.f  good  moral  character, 
hdving  had  one  yej>r  of  High  School  instruction  or  ita. 
educational  equivaient. 

The  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  indud- 
inga  preliminary  coune. 

The  school  catalogue  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Superintttident  cf  Nurses, 
MARY  C.  WHEELEK.  R.  N.,  4M  flooore  St.  Chicago,  HI 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 


'  If  you  are  interested  in  my  investigation 
/  and  study  of  the  MoKTEasou  Method 
/  IN  RoiCK,  and  my  practical  adaptation  of 
'  the  Methcd  to  the  American  Schcol  for  little 


1' 

f  children  I  will  be  glad  to  send  illustrated  pam- 
#  phlet   on  requf^t.     Mn.  J.  Scatt   Aotfenta, 
I  DirKtrm,  Tormiito  !!««••     Training  course  ' 
I  bigins  October  1st. 

/       AmtIcu  MonlMMri  TMCtaf^TMIilif  Schtd 
#  TorrMtele.  PMUKelilito.  Pa. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  S^lgfStJSKi* 


_  _     flroo  to  To*ch«rB. 

Speak*  :"^i.  I  ''  C\.'  ^\f\<--^,  T^ii  •;  •-' .  1  r-l"  -' ^  n-ri,"ie«.  Song^, 
Marches,  Entortalument  Books,  P^lags,  Festoonlngr, 
Drapery,  Tableau  Uerbts,  Entertolnment  Material, 
Educational  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing-,  Serving,  Coloring,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Re&dlng^,  Report,  and  Busy- Work  Cards, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  BteacUs,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons.  Erasers,  Scissors.  Maps, 
Globes.  Charts,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
^  ddress  to   A,  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,     WARREN,   PA. 


ChrUtmas  oad  New  Year  Cards 

Magnificent    assortment    from    25c.  per    100    up. 
Sample  package  of  20  penny  cards  or  10  higher  grade 
cards  for  10c. 
Teachers,  Boys  and  Girk  wanted  to  act  as  agents. 
Views  of  Historical  Philadelphia  50c  per  1 30.    Should 
be  in  every  collection. 

rOST  CARD  DISTKIBUTINO  CO. 

72A  Arch  Street        -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School    DepC. 


"THE  QYPSY  PICNIC" 

The  Little  Musical  Play— which  is  the  most 
talked  about  Children's  Entertainment  ever 
written. 

Interesting  and  enter ta  ining.  Catchy  M  usic, 
easy  to  learn,  but  awful  hard  to  forget.  The 
melodies  linger. 

Copy  mailed  for  examination  for  3  cents 
postage.    To  be  returned  or  paid  for. 

Fric9  of  hook  1 36  cents 

ARTHUR  RADCLIFFE  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  DT 

216  MULBERRY  STREET,  MILLVIIXa  N.J. 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


,  CTUDY  drawinsr  at  home  i 
*^  I-^pcrt  Faculty.  We  hftVOBuc< 


i  under 

uccewful 

I  BtiidentH  in  cvory  part  of  the  world.  Turn 
yttur  Tat*nt  Into  pnon«}f.  Our  Students 
are  >fUtn0  ntc4  wi/artwt  patiiiymm,  14  your*  buc- 
c*»««ful  t4;Bcliing.  Endorsed  oy  high  nuthoritiea. 
18  C<jur(ie.  inCommpTcml  and  IIJiiBtrative  Drawintr 
T«»ch  tint 'Normal  nndApDlk-d  Art.l'rt.fitorCulturi- 

ThoroUBhly  Cqulpp«d  R««ld«nc« School. 

Art  in  fa  Outfit  FREE  to  Enrvlrd  ^tudi-nta 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART.  ECMApplied  Arl  BIdg.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 


For  Pupils 

Backward  in  Reading 
Get  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION 
and  FUN  SERIES 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 
Thursday    Teach  by  rote  a  bunny  song. 

in  the  Snow''  is  good.) 
Friday    Complete  above. 


(^^  Tracks 


Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  skating  song. 

Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Wednesday    Teach  by  rote  a  New  Year  song. 

Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday    Complete  New  Year's  song  and  review  otht  rs. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Teach  by  rote  an  Eskimo  song.  Be  watch- 
ful of  tone  quality.  See  that  breathing  is  done  at 
the  end  of  phrases. 

Tuesday    Eskimo  song,  continued. 

Wednesday    Complete  above  song. 

Thursday  Individual  singing  of  above  song.  Then 
let  some  child  sing  two  or  three  phrases  of  the 
song,  while  another  child  completes  it. 

Friday    Same  as  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach  another  snow  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 

Thursday    Review  all  songs  of  the  first  half  year. 
Friday    Same  as  above.     Watch  breathing  and  tone 
quality. 


Writing 
First  Week 

MDnday    Latter  'd."     Larg^   blackboard  work. 
Tuesday    Letter  ''d." 
Wednesday    Word  "dime.'' 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Word  "to." 

Second  Week 

Monday    Word  "ten." 
Tuesday    Word  "cents." 
Wednesday    Words  "ten  cents." 
Thursday    Letter  "k." 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Word  "kite." 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Letter  "b." 
Thursday    Word  "be." 
Friday    Word  "bed." 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Word  "bead." 

Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Letter  "1." 

Thursday    Word  "lead." 

Friday  Word  "lame."  Throughout  the  month  let 
half  the  class  work  at  the  board  while  other  half 
make  work   with  lentils.    Then  change    about. 


Paper  Cutting  for  Poster — Coa^tinj  fcer.e 


Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 


January   1914 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  YEAR  OF 
THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

"The  period  through  which  we  are 
living,  in  its  display  of  scientific  accom- 
plishment and  clashing  social  forces,  is 
the  most  broadly  significant  and  humanly 
spectaadar  in  the  forty-three  years  of  the 
existence  of  The  Century  Magazine,'' 
says  an  editorial  in  The  Century, 

It  is  the  avowed  ambition  of  the  maga- 
zine, say  its  publishers,  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  representative  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  Believing  that  fiction 
is  virtually  the  only  effective  means  of 
approaching  the  minds  of  millions  of 
intelligent  persons,  The  Century  will  de- 
vote about  half  of  each  issue  during  the 
coming  year  to  fiction.  In  a  magazine  of 
the  size  of  The  Century,  this  amount  of 
space  given  to  fiction  leaves  a  great  many 
pages  which  as  usual  will  be  devoted  to  art 
and  poetry  and  to  such  papers  as  those 
on  immigration  by  Professor  Edward  A. 
Ross  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  by 
W.  Morgan  Shuster,  author  of  "The 
Strangling  of  Persia,"  on  subjects  of 
interaatianal  interest;  for  ej.ample,  "Have 
We  a  Foreign  Policy?"  and  "Shall  the 
Filipinos  have  a  Fourth  of  July?  " 

Always  a  leader  in  the  art  field,  The 
Century  will  continue  to  make  a  number 
of  interesting  experiments  in  various 
reproductive  processes.  With  its  corps 
of  artist -engravers  and  its  elaborate  art 
department,  The  Cetitury  is  able  to  get 
effects  in  full  color  and  in  "  Century  color- 
tone"  that  are  impossible  in  less  carefully 
piinted  and  designed  magazines. 

NinONAL  KINDERGARTEN  C0LLE6E 

EUZABETH  HARRISON,  President 

Summer  SchooU  June  15  to  August  1 1 
IflniniHlim  Coarse 

An  KmderKarten  subjects. 

MoDtesBon  Methods.  Credits  applied  on  Freshman 
and  Junior  years. 

Prinary  Coorae 

MootesBuri  Methods. 

Primary  Methods.  Haudwcrk  credits  applied  on  regu- 
kr  Primary  course. 

Resident  dormitory  adjoining  College. 

For  full  informatum  address 

Box  31 
2Q44  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 


Hi' 


SUCCESSrUUY 

AT  HOME 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER 

You  can  have  a  better  school  and  better  pay  next  year  if 
you  will  let  us  train  ycu  lor  it.  You  should  start  now. 
One  of  our  students  nas  just  reported  an  increase  from 

$(»5    to   $125   [XT    __^ 

month  and  has  en 


rolled  for  a  second 

course.  Our  Normal  and  Primary  Methods  courses  ha  vc  been  prt pared  by 
educators  t  f  national  reputation.  The  It  ssons  arc  carefully  graded  und  yt-u 
will  receiw  at  eveiy  step  the  most  paii  staking,  personal  attention  from  in- 
structors who  arc  college  graduates  and  who  have  had  years  of  successful 
experience  as  school  teachers.  This  means  that  you  will  advance  if  you 
will  devote  part  of  your  spare  time  this  fall  to  study.  Write  for  our 
money  back  guaranty.  You  cannot  stand  still.  Take  a  forward  step 
tc-day  by  writing  f ^r  full  particulars.  The  future  will  bold  in  store  for 
you  only  what  you  store  up  in  the  present. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW,  TERMS  EASY 

Our  students  may  p;iy  tuitions  in  monthly  installments.  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Text-books,  each  specially  prt  pared  for  our  work,  are 
furnished  with  cver>*  enrollment.  Thry  are  designed  solely  for  the  oiiewho 
studies  by  correspondence.  Wt  have  hi. d  fifteen  years  of  successful  wt.rk 
to  spe^ik  for  us.  Courses  art  accredittd  at  more  than  twenty-five  great 
?chc<jU— a  guajantec  of  excellence.     WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


»oanc»«  ■ELOW 


ACAQgMic  em^  ■  17< 


>«cim4  Ynr  Latin 


»rtCi»L  eouwtlB 


>r  Mrth««* 
.■di.t«  and  a 


UniitOJmw  Hmx^T 


pRIilARY     EDlJCATIiiN-JjnuarV 


A   Place  to  R«st   aod   Gel   Well 

SACRED  HEART  SANITARIUM,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finest  Accommorlations  —  17-Acre  Park.     Ideal  for  all  run-down  conditions.     Baths  and  apparatus  of  every  descnp- 
ion  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Ncr\*ousncs<:,  Rhrumatism.  He.irt  and  Stomnch  Troubles.     Non-Sectarian. 
Writp  Sister    Superior,    or    Dr.    Stack   for    Booklet  J. 


Short-Story  Writing 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  In  the 
history,  form  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  tangrht 
by  Dr.  J,  Benr  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Masrazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  dorn;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  If  tliey  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  pracitcaL  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


Onm  ttudmnt  write*:  I  know  that 
yoa  will  be  plmaaed  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  havejumt  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  'Everybody***  for  a  hw 
morou*  atory.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Eaenwein.** 

We  also  oflfer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and   other  leading 


Dr.  Etenwem 


colleges. 

2S0-Page  Catalog  Free,     Plmaae  AddretB 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.    45,    Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR   THE   SKIN    AND   COMPLEXION 

chapped  hands,  face  or  lips.     Eczema   chilljlains.  burns,  bruises,  cuts,  etc.,  use 

J.  L.  HOWES*  BALM 

made  from  the  flower  of  the  oil  pahn  from  Liberia.  No  grease,' does  not  soil,  and  dries  as  soon 
as  applied.  One  trial  proves  its  efficacy.  Large  3  oz.  bottle,  25  cents.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
For  free  sample  bottle  address: 

«*  HOWES/*     31  EAST  27th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  aTY     Room  61 


SPECIAL 
DESIGNS  FOR 
THE  FEBRUARY 
HOUDAYS 


WafthbiftoB  Portrait 
Washington  on  Horseback 
Washington's  Tomb 
Home  at  Mt,  Vernon 
Martha  Washfaigton 
Cherry  and  Hatchet  Border 
Lincoln  Portrait 


BEST  IN  THE 

WORLD 

FIVE  CENTS  EACH 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 


Uncohi  L^  Cabin 
n's  Hoi 


Any  Twelve  StencUs  MaOed  With- 
out Folding  for  Fifty  Cents. 
Unfolded  Stencils  Last  Three 
Times  as  Long  as  Folded  Ones. 


Heart  and  Ribboi  Border 
Mailing  the  Vaienthie 
Awaiting  the  Postman 
The  Valentine  Postman 


[fome»  Springfield 
Lincoln  Monument.  Chicago 
Boy  Lincoln  Studying 
Lfaicoln  Spiltthif  Rails 
Washington  and  Lincoln  Calendar 
Washington  Day  Design 
Lx>ngfellow  Portrait 
U.  S.  Fbg.  24  X  36 
Valentfaie  Calendar 


I  Qummed  Seals,  50  of  one  kind  in  a  box,  10  cents,  pustpaid.    Flag  Seals, 

FW-Shield  Seals,  Ribbon- Bow  Seab,  Heart  and  Arrow  SesUs,  Easter  Lilies  Seals, 

Vitlet  Seab,  Chick  and  Egg  Seals. 
Uanuned  Hearts,  100  in  a  peckage,  H  inch,  15  cents,  1  >  i  inch,  20  cents, 
t.  S.  Mnslin  Flags  (sold  in  dozens  cnly)  postpaid,  6x0,  perdcren,  10  cents: 

14  X  24.  per  doeei.',  60  cents:  20  x  36,  per  dozen,  $1 .25. 
U.  S.  Wool  Bunting  Flags,  best  quality,  6  ft.  x  3  ft.,  postpaid,  $2.00:  8  ft.  x  4  ft.. 

postpaid,  $2.85. 

nve  CENT    LITERATURE    FOR    FEBRUARY 

2nd  Grrde:  Boyhood  of  Washington,  Boyhood  of  Linc<.l.i,  Hiawatha  and  Its 
Author;  3rd  Grade:  Story  of  Washington.  Story  of  Lincoln.  Story  of  Longfellow; 
4th  Grade:  Longfellow  Booklet;    15  Selections  from  Longfellow:  5th  and  higher 


Set  No.  10  Ideal  Busy  Work  Stencils  contains 
20  Washington^  Lincoln  and  Patriotic  designs,  4x5 
inches,  for  making  Booklet  Covers,  Sewing  Cards  and 
Designs  for  Coloring.     Price,  postpaid,  12  cents  a  set. 

Ideal  Stamping  Compoun  1  for  transferring  Busy 
Work  Stercib,  dees  not  rub  nor  smear.  12  cents  a 
box,  pt^stpaid. 


EASTER    STENCILS 

Easter  Lilies 
Easter  Lilies  Border 
Little  Chicks  Border 
Rabbits'  Heads  Border 
Running  Ribbits  Border 
Qroup  of  Rabbits 
Old  Hen  and  Chicks 
Dutch  Qirls  with  Eggs 
Rabbits  with. Eggs 
Cross  with  Lilies 
**  He  is  Risen  " 

Grades:  Speeches  of  Lincoln,  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  etc..  Ten  Selections 

from  Lonjjellow.     (Single  copies,  6  cents  each.) 

Washington   Day  Entertainments,  30  cenU;  Lincoln  Day  Entertainments.  25 

cents;  Special  Days  in  the  Primary  Grad»,  15c;  The  Days  We  Celebrate.  25c. 

Fine  Portrait  of  Washington,  Lincoln  or  Longfellow,  14  x  17,  postpaid,  $1.20; 

Framed  in  2  inch  Oak  and  Boxed  for  Shipment,  $2.50  each. 
A  Superb  Bust  of  Qeorge  Washington  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  30  inches  high, 
in  either  Ivory  or  Bronze  finish,  by  express,  charges  collect,  at  a  special  price  of 
$5.50:  both  for  $10.00.    These  are  pieces  of  statuary  that  any  school  may  be 

yroud  to  own.    24  inch  Bust  of  either  Washington  cr  Lincoln,  nit  prepaid,  $4.00; 
8  inch  Bust  of  either  Washington  or  Lir.coln.  not  prepaid.  $2.00. 
A  Specially  Fine  34  inch  Bust  of  Henry  W.  Longfellcw,  Ivory  or  Bronze  finish, 
$11.00.  express  exira;  18  inch  Bust,  $2.00. 


Our  100  Page  1914  CATALOG  of  School  Supplies.  Teachers'  Aids,  Kindergarten  and  Construction  Material  FRE3  ir  you  mention  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  338E  West  63d  Street,  Chicago,^llI. 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Reform  in  School  Seats 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  many  city  schools  are  making 
an  effort  to  improve  the  ordinary  school  desk  and  seat  in 
grades  above  the  first  primary.  Chicago  is  trying  the 
experiment  in  several  rooms  of  desks  with  a  top  slant  of 
thirty-five  degrees,  and  Detroit  has  equipped  one  of  its 
schools  with  movable  chairs  and  tables  similar  to  those  in 
use  in  the  ordinary  business  office.  Primary  Education 
has,  from  time  to  time,  published  pictures  of  first  grade 
primary  classes  thus  comfortably  equipped.  We  hope 
that  the  reform  is  growing  and  that  it  will  not  be  confined 
to  a  few  city  schools. 


Our  Apathetic  Children 

Everyone  seems  to  be  crying  out  at  present  against  the 
intellectual  passivity  of  our  children.  As  one  teacher 
expressed  it,  "Do  what  I  will,  all  they  do  is  to  sit  back  and 
watch  me  teach.''  If  this  is  generally  true,  is  the  educational 
system  entirely  at  fault  and  will  a  general  reorganization  of 
matters  scholastic  waken  our  children  up?  Will  Mon- 
tessori  methods  applied  in  their  early  years  stimulate  the 
children's  initiative,  or  shall  we  hold  with  Professor  Mc- 
Murry  that  teaching  will  only  cease  to  be  artificial  when 
every  subject  taught  is  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil? 
Do  we  not,  as  always,  lay  too  great  stress  on  methods  and 
system  and  organization  —  even  on  subject-matter? 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  schools  are  of 
little  value  except  as  they  afford  opportunity  for  the  child 
to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  various  personalities 
of  his  teachers  and  fellow-pupils.  Who  has  not  seen 
a  class,  dull  and  apathetic  under  one  teacher,  become  sud- 
denly alert  and  full  of  questioning  under  another?  The 
methods  of  both  may  have  been  equally  sound  pedagogi- 
cally,  but  one  had  something  that  the  other  lacked,  some 
quality  that  could  be  communicated  to  her  pupils.  It  has 
yet  to  be  proved  whether  a  machine  shop  develops  a  boy's 
initiative  any  more  effectively  than  a  lesson  in  grammar  or 
geography  —  although  it  may  be  more  useful  as  affording 
him  an  immediate  means  of  livelihood.  Given  a  good 
teacher  with  a  small  class  and  a  normal  child  will  be  inter- 
ested in  almost  any  subject  she  may  choose  to  introduce. 
In  our  efforts  to  reform  the  system,  are  we  not  in  some 
danger  of  replacing  it  with  another  equally  inflexible? 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  more  initiative  were  given 
the  teacher,  and  classes  were  smaller,  we  should  find  our 
children  as  mentally  alert  as  ever  they  were.  Professor 
Hanus'  recommendations  for  the  city  of  New  York  seem 
to  us,  in  this  respect,  equally  applicable  everywhere.  He 
says: 

*'  We  accordingly  suggest  that  great  relief  and  improve- 
ment would  follow  the  gradual  adoption  of  different  courses 
of  study  and  syllabi  for  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  —  these  courses  to  be  worked  out  by  the  principals 
and  teachers,  aided  by  the  best  of  their  superior  officers; 
and  that  these  courses  be  tried  long  enough  to  show  their 
value  or  othen^'ise.  (It  is  conceivable  that  each  school 
in  the  city  might  advantageously  have  an  appropriate 
course  of  study,  differing,  to  some  extent  at  least,  from  every 
ctl.er.)     This  would  bring  professional  insight,  life,  and 


enthusiasm  into  the  schools,  where  now  there  is  passive  or 
restive  conformity  to  what  is  undoubtedly  r^arded,  justly 
or  unjustly,  as  a  prescribed  routine,  with  its  deadening 
effect  on  pupils  and  teachers.  The  present  conditions  point 
to  an  enormous  loss  of  educational  opportunity,  to  say 
nothing  of  money.  We  urgently  recommend  that  this  plan 
be  seriously  considered,  and  if  possible  acted  on  without 
delay." 

Anyhow  such  a  plan  would  develop  the  teacher's  ini- 
tiative and  make  teaching  immensely  more  interesting 
except  for  those  whose  nature  it  is  to  shirk  responsibility. 


Utilitarian  English 

The  aims  and  the  results  of  English  teaching  are  so 
various  that  the  public  schools  sometimes  seem  to  lack 
any  predetermined  plan  in  the  matter.  As  for  adjusting 
the  English  teaching  to  the  pupils'  interests  in  other  direc- 
tions, the  idea  seems  not  to  occur  to  most  teachers.  Last 
month  we  published  an  article  showing  how  the  pupils' 
work  in  Agriculture  and  English  could  be  made  mutually 
helpful.  Here  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  English  work 
done  in  the  Industrial  School  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  based 
on  the  same  idea. 

The  utilitarian  rather  than  the  cultural  value  of  this 
subject  is  emphasized  in  the  teaching.  The  term  "expres- 
sion" conveys  the  best  idea  of  the  method  and  aim  in 
handling  this  work;  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  average 
boy  attending  this  school  will  finally  possess  the  ability 
to  express  even  a  simple  train  of  thought  with  accuracy 
and  conciseness  whether  orally  or  in  writing.  Material 
derived  from  the  factory  and  school  experience  of  pupils 
is  abundant  and  constantly  used  in  writing  reports  of  shop 
operations,  descriptions  of  hand  and  machine  tools,  actual 
letter  writing  in  sending  for  catalogs  or  other  material, 
exact  statement  in  formulating  rules  for  mathematical 
operations  performed,  etc. 

Spelling  is  a  regular  exercise,  the  words  being  those  found 
in  daily  work.  Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  notebook 
which  he  has  indexed  and  in  which  he  has  set  down  words 
which  either  he  or  his  classmates  have  misspelled.  Careful 
watch  for  misspelled  words  is  kept  by  the  instructors 
and  these  are  at  once  added  to  the  lists.  Other  devices 
are  used  to  promote  good  spelling,  but  the  spelling  list  thus 
made  is  the  essential  thing.  • 

The  regular  writing  of  notebooks  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  as  a  medium  for  expression.  Several 
periods  a  week  are  given  to  this  work  under  supervision 
of  the  instructors,  and  this  furnishes  a  tangible  record  of 
the  student's  progress  in  clear  thinking  and  equally  clear 
expression. 

The  reading  of  magazines  and  other  periodicals  is  fostered 
by  the  school  reading  room  containing  the  following  list 
of  periodicals,  which  are  constantly  and  profitably  used: 


American  Machinist 
Century 

Collier's  Weekly 
Engifieering  Index 
Industrial  Engineering 
Popular  Mechanics 


Literary  Digest 

McClure's 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Recreation 

Scientific  American 

World's  Work 
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^  A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

**  An  haBMt,  paiaslakiiiff,  efficient  teachers'  agencjr  it  a  rery  tenriceable  inttitutieii  for  tchool  boarda  and  teachers.** 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business  Some  of  the  Torj  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  haye  our  recenmiendation. 

m    -THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIQHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIOHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL.** 


CLASSES  FOR  SPECIAL  CHILDREN 
That  twelve  out  of  every  one  hundred 
pupils  at  the  threshold  of  the  public 
schools  are  *' mentally  unusual"  and  need 
special  treatment,  if  possible  apart  from 
other  children,  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  of  Yale  University, 
in  a  publication  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

"Take  an  ordinary  kindergarten  and 
first  grade,  with  a  combined  enrollment 
of  one  himdred  pupils,"  says  Dr.  Gresell. 
**  Among  this  nimiber  we  may  expect  to 
find  at  least  one  child  feeble-minded; 
one  child  who  stutters;  two  or  three  who 
seriously  lisp;  another  extremely  anemic; 
a  badly  spoiled  child ;  another  babyish  —  a 
year  or  two  retarded  in  mental  or  moral 
growth;  and  still  another  morally  weak. 
There  will  be  one  *  negative'  child  — 
passive,  colorless;  one  over-sensitive, 
nervous  child;  one  superficially  preco- 
cious child;  another  distinctly  superior 
—  eager,  ardent,  imaginative,  sociable." 

The  Special  Class 
"For  some  of  these  children  there  is  no 
better  disposition  than  prompt  assign- 
ment to  a  special  class,  the  special  class 
method  having  been  put  into  successful 
operation  for  thirteen  different  types  of 
children.  But  even  the  special  classes — 
particularly  the  so-called  ungraded  classes 
for  backward  children  that  have  been  es- 
tablished in  our  large  cities  —  are  greatly 
in  need  of  inventory. 

"The  diversity  of  the  ungraded  class 
membership  is  often  pathetically  pic- 
txiresque.  Here  is  the  roll  call  for  one 
such  class  in  a  large  eastern  city:  twenty- 
four  boys,  sixteen  girls;  nationalities, 
Norwegian,  French,  Irish,  Armenian,  Ital- 
ian, Austrian,  American,  Chinese;  names 
range  from  James  Moriarity  and  Ong 
Yimg  to  Arcangelo  Christiano  and  Nishan 
Kalehadoarian;  ages  range  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  mentality,  from  giggling  im 
becility  to  ambitious  intelligence;  mo- 
rality, from  truancy,  cigarette  smoking, 
and  thieving  to  good  behavior;  parentage, 
noted  in  special  cases,  includes  a  drunken 
mother,  an  insane  father,  and  in  three 
instances,  gypsies;  physical  condition, 
from  partial  blindness  and  deafness,  and 
spinal  trouble  and  anemia,  to  vigorous 
physical  health.  Think  of  the  problem 
before  this  teacher,  who  may  not  even 
have  a  working  definition  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  her  consciousness  to  aid 
her  in  classification  and  instruction!" 

Classification  Everywhere 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gesell,  the  time 
is  coming  when  all  our  large  municipal 
school  systems,  and  perhaps  county 
educational  systems  as  well,  will  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  department  of  child  classi- 
fication and  special  classes.  "  Child  classi- 
fication is  the  basis  of  child  hygiene,"  he 
declares,  "but  it  is  more.  The  primary 
school  may  develop  into  a  sociological 
clearing  agency  for  the  discovery  and 
registration  of  all  children  who,  when 
adults,  may  prove  socially  dependent, 
defective,  or  dangerous.  Child  classi- 
fication thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  task 
of  social  hygiene  as  well." 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone  Coiuiectioa 

O    13 


0^0013. 


Mif«  B.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 

MlM  T.  M.  HA5TINQ5»  Ass*t.  Manattn 


Engag*  the  help  and  experience  of  an  ageiicy. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaeon  Street,  Boaton. 


Toaohars  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REQI8TBR    NOW. 


The  Salary  jroor  qnaUfkatlooa  deoenre  Is  increased  by  an  agency  refislration. 


THE, 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGE   N  C  Y 


3  l>  ^      A  LI  D  1  T  O  R 


M      BUILDING.      CHICAGO 


Affendes  are  dally  helping  others;  they  will  help  yon. 


Seventeenth  Year 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

Calk  for  Teachers   Eveiy   Month   in  the  Year 

101  TREMONT  ST..  ,Saa<  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  presentation  of  their  candidates. 


has  filled  these  positions  In  public  and  prlrate  schools 
extending  lu  operations  from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  to 

alng,  SaOO,  TraTellnf  Companions,  $700.  Principals,  fllOO,  AsslsUnts,  $800,  Languages, 

$1000,  Physical  Oolture,  $«M,  erammar,  $M0,  Primary,  $400,  Mnslc,  $600.  GoTemesses,  $600,  Drawing,  HOC, 
Domestic  Science,  $700.   Kindergarten,  $600,  Critic.  $1900,  Superrlsors,  $1S00,  Elocution,  $«00. 

NOAH  liBONARD,  Ph.D.,  Manager.  4,  The  Hler,  Dept.  F,  Symense,  N.  T. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

toe  Paclflc,  Manual  Training,  $000,  TraTellng  Companlo 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists  —  it*s  an  agency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


ai^S^RA.OUfllJS    OOR] 


»OMri>iSMroR  fliOHOOr^ 


TBAOHBB8  fear  no  examinations  after  Uking  our  DRILL  OOURSB  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  cer« 
tifloate  yon  want.  County,  City,  State  BXAIUINATIONS.  OOURSB8  in  all  subjeeu  for  oItH  serTlce.  kinder- 
garten, home  study.   60,000  Students. 

KOAH  liBONARD,  A.M.,  Bfanager,  The  Hler,  Dept.  O,  STRACUSB,   K.  T. 


Competition  for  positions  grows  sharper  each  year —  use  every  help 


A  HT  A  /^VHT/^^^  !•  ▼alonble  In  proportion  to  Its 
JELM  JEL\JtXijM\J  X  Influence.  If  It  merely  henre 
of  Tnennolee  nnd  telle  fllUT  A  HP  '*  aomethlng  but  If  It 
jon  nbont  them  JUXXX^JL  Is  asked  to  recommend 
m  teacher  and  reoon&mends  "DV/^/^HITiyrX^HTT^CI 
jon  tliat  la  more.  Onre  XbXiWl/JILJILXil^lJJS 
THB  SCHOOL  BULLBTIN  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


An  agency  regMrathm  places  yon  In  touch  with  vacancies  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'y-t  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


An  Agency  registration  increases  your  chances  for  securing  work  entirely  congenial. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Have  yon  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


Recommends  college  and  nor. 
,  specialists  and 
to  colleges,  pal^ 

J  private  schools. 

Receives  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WNI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager  70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Tlmgx    W\  J  J     ^Y^  i  #  A  Recommends  coll< 

.?  Pratt  Teacher  s  Agency  .o-if^Hro^ 

C^  w     1  to  .and  private  sck 
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This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  list  of 

STORY    PRIMERS 

AND  FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 

FOR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 


SIMPLE   STORY   PRIMEItS 

3  VOLS. 
I.    The  Little  Red  Hen 

Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
dose  of  the  book. 


m.    Htqi    o'    My    Thumb  —  Tom 
Thumb 

Fresh  siuprises  await  progress  of  reader 
from  end  to  end  of  botdc. 

IV.    Jack  the  Giant  KUler 

Original,  ingenious  is  the  author's  method 
in  handling  this  old  story  for  the  profit  and 
delight  of  the  young. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 


FOLK  LORE  PRIMERS 


n.    The  Three  Pigs 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  children, 
and  the  kind  in  harmony  with  the  child's 
real  interests. 

in.    The  Three  Bears 

Based  like  the  foregoing  on  a  folk-lore 
classic,  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imita- 
tion, and  fun. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

3  VOLS. 
I.    The  Three  Kittens  and  Chicken 
Uttle 

A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
18  progressively  evolved. 

n.    Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven 
Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  helps  to  a  nearly 
unconscious  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 

m.    Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  by 
abundant,  vivid,  apposite  illustrations. 
Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

FIRST  READERS    4  VOLS. 
I.    Puss-in-Boots  —  Reynard    the 
Fox 

The  cunning  of  Reynard  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  reading  is  recreation,  not 
toil. 

n.    Jacl£  and  the  Bean  Static 

Diamonds  and  Toads  — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  rewritten  with  like  sim- 
plicity and  arranged  for  rapid  development. 


I.  The  Cat  School  (European  Folk- 

lore Story) 
Quite  new  to  American  children. 
12  mo.    Fully  illus.    96  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

II.  The    Nixie    Well— The    Goat 
and  the  Troll 

Not  the  tame  made-up  stories  of  the  conmion 
primer,  but  drawn  from  the  thought  of  primi- 
tive peoples.    Bright  and  dramatic. 
12  mo.    88  pages.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

In  Mythland    Vol.  I 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith. 
Fully  illustrated.  190  pp.  Large  type. 
A  charming  collection  of  fairy  tales,  adapted 
from  Greek  Myths,  each  with  its  illustration, 
designed  Jlo  interest  and  to  develop  a  taste 
for  classic  literature  as  the  child  matures. 
Very  popular. 

Cloth.    Each,  40  cents.' 

PraU's  iEsop's  Fables    Vols.  I  and 

n 

Illustrated.    Large  type.    127  pp. 
These  tales  that  never  grow  old,  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  youngest  readers  will  find  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  them.    Best  for  close  of 
first  and  beginning  of  second  year. 
Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 

Norris'  The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Colored  illustrations.    132  pp. 
Abridged,    simplified,    and    especially    ar- 
ranged for  young  readers.    It  is  particularly 
happy  in  its  combination  of  prose  narra- 
tive and  the  original  poem. 

Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 


DRAMATIC  READERS 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES 


Dame  Wigrins  of  Lee  and  Her  Seven 

Wonderful  Cats 

A  DUloinio  Primer 'Fink  Tear 

Edited,   with   additions,  by  John  Ruskin. 

Abounding  life   in   the  pictures  quite  as 

pleasing  in  their  way  as  the  rhythmic  cadence 

of  the  verses,  tripped  oflF  so  gaily  by  the  Dame, 

the  cats  and  the  mice. 

Fully  illustrated.    90  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Little  Plays  for  Uttle  Players 
For  Firtt  or  Second  Tean 

By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick. 

The  dramatic  form  of  Childhood  reading, 
now  so  universally  in  demand,  could  not  have 
a  more  acceptable  author  than  Mrs.  Pratt- 
Chadwick,  the  favorite  of  the  young  and  of 
teachers  for  a  score  or  more  years. 

The  pages  are  simple  and  the  printing  large. 
Fully  illustrated.    112  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Dialogue  Reader  —  Pbying  School 

For  Second  or  Third  Yeari 

By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick. 

This  is  a  book  for  Youngest  Readers,  but 
quite  as  pleasing  and  instructive  for  both  old 
and  young. 

These  eighteen  Dialogue  Stories  are  full  of 
the  charm  of  Mara  L.  Pratt^  fadle  pen, 
which  interests  all  readers  equally  in  narrative, 
description  and  dramatization. 

They  are  all  brimming  over  with  helpful 
suggestions  for  social  betterment  among  the 
little  folks,  and  really  constitute  an  excellent 
series  of  moral  lessons,  and  yet  affording  an 
unusually  fine  drill  in  oral  expression. 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Little  Dialogues  for  Little  Folks 
For  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Tean 

By  Ella  M.    Powers. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  the  child's  liking  for 
impersonation.  These  little  dialogues  answer 
admirably  this  demand  of  childhood.  There 
are  twenty-six  dramatic  pieces  that  give  voice 
to  this  craving  and  may  be  successfully  used 
for  training  in  natural  and  appreciative  read- 
ing and  speaking,  as  the  dialogues  may  be  used 
as  plays  or  reading  lessons. 

Illustrated.    158  pp.    Cloth,   40   cents. 

The  Land  of  Make-BeKeye 

For  Third,  Fourth  or  Fifth  Tears 
By  Mary  Gardner. 
This  is  assuredly  "A  World  for  Little  Ac- 
tors," who,  both  in  reading  and  acting,  im- 
personate the  characters  of  the  story  and  the 
play,  and  thus  readily  cure  so  many  of  the 
worst  ills  to  which  the  reading  class  is  heir. 

There  are  the  Fairies  of  Caldon  Low,  Birds 

of    Killingworth,    Pied    Piper    of    Hamelin, 

Bishop  Hatto,  and  other  Make-Believe  pieces, 

each  treated  first  as  a  story  and  then  as  a  play. 

Illustrated.    168  pp.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


"  An  honest,  painttaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and  teachers." 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers*  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

"THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOU'*  J 


{CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65) 


NOTES 

SAMNG  TIME  IN  EDUCATION 

There  is  a  waale  of  at  least  two  years 
in  the  present  plan  of  American  education. 
This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  educators  in  a  report 
on  "Economy  of  Time  in  Education," 
just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education. 

This  conckision  follows  an  investigation 
lasting  nearly  ten  years  by  a  committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  of 
which  President  James  H,  Baker,  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  is  chairman. 
The  committee  have  endeavored  to  form 
a  plan  that  would  do  away  with  the  two- 
year  loss.  They  propose  that  six  years 
be  assigned  to  ihc  elementary  school 
instead  of  eight  as  at  present;  that  the 
high  school  period  be  from  ages  twelve 
to  eighteen,  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
four  and  two  years  each;  that  college 
work  extend  from  eighteen  to  twenty, 
or  sixteen  to  twenty,  according  to  the 
method  of  distributing  the  last  two 
secondary  years;  and  that  graduate  or 
professional  work  at  a  university  cover 
the  years  from  twenty  to  twenty-four. 
This  would  enable  boys  and  girls  to  get 
ample  vocational  training  after  the  age  of 
twelve;  it  would  enable  those  who  go 
on  to  college  to  get  through  their  college 
work  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  it  would 
save  the  professional  man  from  having 
to  wait  until  twenty-seven  to  start  his 
professional  career. 

The  report  insists  that  the  present 
elementary  course  is  too  long;  that  the 
ground  now^  covered  in  eight  years  can  be 
covered  jubt  as  etliciently  in  six,  allowing 
secondary  work  to  begin  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  To  save  on  elementary  schooling 
they  urge:  ''Choose  the  most  important 
subjects  and  the  most  important  topics; 
make  a  distinction  between  lirst-rate  facts 
and  pjrinciples  and  tenth-rate.  Confine 
the  period  of  elementary  education  to 
mastering  the  tools  of  education.  Include 
the  last  two  years  of  the  present  elemen- 
tary school  in  the  period  of  secondary' 
education  and  begin  the  study  of  foreign 
language,  elementary  algebra,  constructive 
geometry,  elementary  science,  and  history 
two  years  earlier  than  at  present.  '* 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
concentrating  on  a  few  valuable  studies: 
**The  great  mistake  of  our  education  is  to 
suppose  that  quantity  and  strain  con- 
stitute education.  Education  is  a  ques- 
tion of  doing  a  few  essential  things  well 
and  without  overstrain.  The  college  has 
committed  a  grievous  mistake  in  de- 
manding ever  more  in  quantity  rather 
than  in  quality  produced  under  condi- 
tion of  healthy,  normal  development." 

The  report  takes  up  the  problem  of 
leaving  time  in  education  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  college,  the  school,  and 
society  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  individual 
pupil;  and  it  contains  opinions  on  every 
phase  of  the  question  from  representative 
school  men  and  the  general  public. 


GRADE  TEACHERS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  CRITIC  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  wanted  every  day  of  the  year  at  good  salaries  and  in  the 
best  schools.  10,700  positions  filled.  Our  booklet,  ** Teaching  as  a  Business," 
sent  free. 

THE    ALBERT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Realty  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 


It  is  always  wise  to  have  "a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Caesar."     Reitister  Now! 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 


Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  IND. 


A  superior  agency  for  !?ur>erior  people.     We  register  oaly  reliable  candidates.     Services  free  to  school  officials. 
CHARLES    W.    MULFORD.   Proprietor         -         -  333   Filth  Aveane,   New  Yorlc,   N.   Y. 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  is  all  the  time. 


PFNN    FrtllCATIQNAL    RUREAU     Established -"Ja  years.    Operates  InciUy  and  nationally.    lOCKJ  teachers 


NO    ADVANCE    FEE 


needed.     Direct  calls  frora  school  officers.    Direct  recommendations. 
305  D  7th  Street,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


THE  PROVIOEIIT  TEACHERS'  AGEHCK  '\\YtT„Ss:'" 

Has  first  clasi  vacancies  now.     Recommends  on  employer's  request.     Teachers  and  officers  for  publicand  private 
school-^,  normal  and  technical  schools,  colleges  and  universities.     Register  now  for  the  season  of  1914-15. 
lAMES     LEE     LOVE.     Director 


Do  it  Now  I 


Do  it  Now  I 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  CARY,   Manager,     HARTFORD.   CONN. 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions.    No  fee  until  placed. 


We  aire  the  .•\gency  for  securing  positions  for  teachers  in  Colorado,  Ukkhoma,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming:,  QrL-^M)ii, 
Washington.  ICansas.  Idaho,  Utah,  North  DakoU, 
New  Mexico,  Cahtornia,  Nebrasita,  Arizona,  Mi 
Una   and  Nevada.     WRITE  US  TO-DAY. 
free  Booklet,  showing  how  we  pbce  most  of 
teachers  outright.     We  i.ttice  teachers  irom 
Kindergarten  to  the  University    


Koci<rnr  Teachers 

/lC£/^cy-  EMPIRE  BLD  G.  DenveR;COLO. 


It  pays  — to  pay  — to  get  — more  pay.    Register  Now  I 

THE    RISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

tA  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  S17  Masonic  Temple  Denver,  Col. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  Nru^  York,  N.  Y.  St6  Journal  Bldg,,  Portland  Ore. 

1S47  0  Street.  Washtnf>ton,  D.  C.  2t6t  SkaUuck  Avenue.  Berkeley,  Col. 

28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. .  Chicago,  III.  ^S  Douglas  Bld^.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  to  any  address  above  for  Agency  Manual   free. 


AN  OPPORTUNE  BOOK 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  COLD 

By  FREDERICK  SCHWATKA 

A  New  Edition.  Delightfully  Bound  and  Illustrated. 

Contains  212  Pages.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

Price,  $1.25,  Postpaid 

The  illustrations  are  abundant,  interesting,  and  tell  a 
story  without  words.  The  teacher  who  has  this  book  to 
fall  back  upon  when  she  takes  up  this  subject  will  be  rich 
in  resource,  and  the  children  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  it  for  a  supplementary  reader  will  devour  it  like 
'* Arabian  Nights."      

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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•  Study ine  Music  Appreciatioo.    Pupils  pointine  out  motif.    S   „ 

-  With  a  Victor  you  can  teach  music 
with  the  real  music  itself 

For  the  first  time  in  history  this  is  now  possible,  and  it  marks  the 
greatest  advance  movement  ever  made  in  school  music. 

The  course  of  study  embodied  in  the  book,  "What  We  Hear  in  Music", 
is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  work  in  music  history  and  appreciation, 
illustrated  at  every  point  by  Victor  Records. 

A  Victor  in  the  school  furnishes  the  only  practical  method  for  the  real 
study  of  music. 

It  ilbistrates  music  to  the  pupils — teaches  them  through   the   medium  of 
the  actual  voices  of  the  world's  greatest  singers  and  the  actual  music  of  the 
most  famous  musicians. 

That  is  why  the  Victor  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by 
high  schools,  universities,  colleges,  conservatories,  and 
other  institutions  everywhere. 

And  because  of  its  all-around  usefulness  in  every 
branch  of  school  work  as  well  as  in  music  study,  the  Victor 
is  today  in  actual  use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  900  of 
tlie  leading  cities  throughout  the  country. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  there  is  a  Victor  in  your 
school?  Why  wait  another  day  when  any  Victor  dealer 
will  gladly  send  the  special  school 
Victor  to  your  school  for  a  thorough 
trial? 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Write  to  us  for  booklets  and  full  in- 
formation, and  we'll  arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration rig-ht  in  your  own  school. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co,»  Camden,  N.  J, 


i&  ► 
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J  A  M 1  s  \Vh  r Tr( MB  R  t .'  ev 
Childk^:n's  Poet  L.m  re^^stk 


"The  Cooperativk  Kjss' 
Riley  Day,  Cincikkati,  O. 


ARE   YOU   A   WIDE-AWAKE   TEACHER? 

THIS  HOST  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  COMES 

FROM  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

AHERICA'S    GREATEST    LIVING    POET 

Like  hundreds  of  other  teachers,  and  without  any  expense  to  yourself,  you  can 
easily  procure  for  your  school-room  the  famous  "Roop''  bust  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  and  Bixler's  splendid  large  oil  painting  of  the  *'  Old  Svvimmin'  Hole,"  immortajized 
by  the  poet's  first  and  most  popular  poem,  written  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Both  of  these  valuable  adornments  for  the  school-room  are  genuine  and  are  recog- 
nized by  Riley  and  universally  as  standard  works  of  art,  and  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  country  who  prize  them  highly. 

OUR  EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  any  teacher,  on  request,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  125  souvenir 
Riley  Pins,  or  west  of  the  Mississippi,  145  pins.  These  pins  at  10  cts.  each  are  easily 
and  quickly  sold  by  the  pupils  among  themselves,  parents  and  friends.  The  pupil 
s:»l]ing  the  most  Riley  Pins  will  receive  a  lavishly  illustrated  book  of  Riley  poems 
containing  the  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole"  and  other  early  poems. 

Send  the  jiroceeds  from  the  pins  to  the  Capital  State  Bank,  Greenfield,  Indiana, 
which  as  trustee  of  the  Riley  Statue  Fund  will  place  one  dollar  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
credit  of  your  school  towards  the  great  Riley  Statue  to  be  erected  there  in  the  poet's  home  town  by  American  School  Children.  We  will  imme- 
diately forward  by  (^repaid  express  the  famous  painting,  bust  and  book  of  poems  identical  as  pictured  and  described  below,  and  place  at  the 
same  time,  the  names  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  on  the  Statue  Honor  Roll. 

The  reason  for  sending  more  pins  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  high  express  rates  to  western  points,  as  this  shipment  carnes  consid- 
erable weight.  ,     Ml    1    11     1         i_      •  1 

The  people  of  your  community  will  become  as  interested  in  this  school  entcri>rise  as  the  pupiU,  and  will  gladly  buy  the  pms,  not  only 
to  assist  the  children,  but  also  as  souvenirs  from  the  Birthplace  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  We  have  attached  below  a  return  coupon 
calling  for  the  pins,  without  expense  to  yourself,  and  they  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  coupon. 

Let  us  assure  you  that  your  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  these  two  artistic  treasures  in  your  school-room  will  be  not  only  as  great  as  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  already  procured  them,  but  also  as  great  as  the  delight  of  all  who  see  them.  They  could  not  be  purchased 
in  an  Art  Store  for  three  times  the  money  raised  by  selling  pins  and  they  are  works  of  art  that  you  will  be  proud  to  have  in  your  school. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  their  artistic  merit,  and  if  it  is  faith  you  need,  a  glance  at  the  letter  from  Supt.  Larrabce,  of  our  city  schools, 
will  convince  you  that  "Kvervthing  is  just  as  represented."  Do  not  let  this  most  unusual  opportunity  pass,  when  it  comes  to  you  wilhoiu 
cost.    Mail  the  coupon  now  and  the  Riley  Pins  will  be  sent  immediately  with  all  instructions  how  to  proceed. 

Public  School  Supt.  Larrabee  gives  this 
Proposition  Unqualified  Endorsement. 

To  the  Teacher':— 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  overlook  this  great 
offer.  The  plan  outlined  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  for  any  school  to  obtain  this  beauti- 
ful oil  painting  of  Rilcy*s  **01d  Swimmin' 
Hole"  in  an  artistic  frame  and  the  old  ivory 
bust  of  the  famous  poet.  I  can  recommend 
everything  to  be  just  as  represented  and  will 
say  to  the  teachers  that  it  is  a  proposition 
far  out  of  the  ordinary.  Don't  let  it  pass. 
Frank  Lakrabek, 


These  illus'  rations  cannot  begin  to  show  the  remarkable  bc;iuty 
and  skill  dii>played  in  these  two  great  works  ol"  art.  They  must 
i>eseen  to  be^ppreciated.     Read  their  descriptions  below. 


Supt,  Greenfield 
Publie  Schools 

DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  RILEY  BUST 

The  bust  of  Mr. 
Riley  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  noted 
sculptor,  J.  Leeland 
Roop,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best  like- 
ness of  the  poet  ever 
made.  It  is  one-half 
life  size  and  is  artis- 
tically finished  in  old 
ivor>''  being  espe- 
cially appropriate  for 
schools  and  public 
buildings. 


Mr.  Riley  Admires  Bixler's  Oil  Paint- 
ing of  the  **Old  Swimmin*  Hole.** 

Dear  Mr.  Bixler:  — 

Mr.  Riley  is  delighted  with  your  excellent 
oil  painting  of  the  **01d  Swimmin'  Hole.'' 
He  wants  me  to  tell  you  how  pleased  he  is 
with  it.  How  it  brings  back  the  old  days, 
and  how  more  than  grateful  he  holds  himself 
to  you.  He  is  sending  to-day  six  volumes 
of  his  verses  for  your  six  children,  and  hopes 
they  will  give  you  and  them  the  kind  of 
pleasure  you  have  given  him. 
Ver>'  truly  yours, 

EDifrND  H.  EiTEL,  Secreiory 


DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE  PRIZE 

BOOK  OF 

POEMS 

The  prize  book , 
for  the  pupil  sell- 
ing the  most 
Uilcy  Pins  con- 
tains the  "Old 
S.vimmin'  Hole" 
and  many  other 
famous  ix>ems. 
It  is  lavishly 
illustrated  by 
Will  Vawter  and 
is  a  beautiful  gift 
book. 


GREENFIELD 

ART  ASS'" 
Qreenfield,  Ind. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BIXLER'S  GENUINE  OIL  PAINTING  OF  -THE  OLD  SWIMMIN'  HOLE"  30'Vx  40" 

This  beautiful  large  oil  painting  of  the  *'Old  Swimihin'  Hole"  you  will  receive  is  hand  painted  by  the  noted  artist  Bixler 
in  genuine  oil  color  and  is  identical  with  the  one  that  hangs  in  Mr.  Riley's  home  and  hundreds  of  American  schools. 
~':  measures  30  x  40  inches  and  vour  choice  may  be  had  of  the  painting  either  in  natural  or  sepia  tones.     They  are  sup- 
plied with  an  artistic  flemish  oak  frame  interlined  with  a  burnished  gilt  mold  and  arc  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
displaying  the  painting  in  splendid  artistic  taste. 


Please  send  me 
turn  mail  the  "i^iVfy 
to  be  sold  by  the  pi 
Ten  Cents  Each,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds sent  to  the  Capital  Utale 
Bank  of  yourciiy.  in  full  payment 
of  oneframed  painting,  bust  and 
volume,  to  be  identical  as  described 
Express  Prepaid.      One  DolLr  of  t 
i, mount  ia  to  be  placed  in  the  Stalufj 
and  the  name  of  the  school,  pupib  and 
teacher  to  be  placed  on  the  Statue  Hdnar  Roll. 


A   FEW  LETTERS  OF  APPRECIATION 


Same  . . 
Post 


Myself  and  piu}iLs  are  certainly  well 

pleased  with  all  the  Riley   Treasures. 

Our  art  instructor  s^iid  we  should  fe^l 

many  times  repaid  as  the  effort  to 

procure  ;hem  did  not  half  p?y  the 

value. 

H.  V.  Skell 
jj^  N  Si'otffburg,  Ind. 

>^ 


The  painting  and  bust  have  rcjched  us 
and  we  are  all  delighted.    The  lj«t  part  is 
the  fact  that  the  pupiU  all  love  Mr.  Riley. 
Jennie  Qulnn,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

W.-  easily  sold  the  Riley  Pins  in  about 
jwenty-four  hours.  Every  one  is  well 
please<l  ..nd  surprbed  to  obtain  such  ex- 


cellent i^ieces  of  art.    I  will  use  my  inBu- 
cnce  to  interest  the  other  j^chools  of  Ilion. 
Eunice  H.  Fretts,  Ilion,  A'.  }'. 

The  piJntinR,  bust  end  booklet  received 
List  night  and  we  are  delighted.  Acctpi 
our  thanks. 

M  \E  Landon,  Blue  Island,  III. 


^,^  ,.  Tell  your  pupils  of  this  splendid  offer  and  mail  us  the  coupon  to-day 
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OF  WASHINQTON.   LINCOLN,  LOWELL.  LONGFELLOW,  DICKENS 

45  February  pictinfo  rdatbd  to  the  ebovp  for  45  cents,  each  5H  x  8. 

Sues  X  iHi.  ONE-HALF  CENT  EACH  for  50  or  more. 

Sire  >  Hs  ^.  ONE  CENT  EACH  for  25  or  mort. 

SiaelOxl2.  SEV-N   CENTS  EACH  for  5  or  more. 

Catalogue  of  1600  miniature  ilhistrati^ns  and  2  pictures  for  5  two-ceut  stampa, 

or  Catalogue  of  1000  miniature  ilhistrationB  for  3  two-cent  stamps. 
Large  Piwtures  for  Framing.    On  paper  22 x  28.    75  cenU  each:  8  for  $5.50. 
Sena  $1 .00  for  a  Portrait  of  Washington,  or  Lincoln,  or  Longfellow. 
Portraits,  $1.00. 

AWARDED  POUR  GOLD  MEDALS 

THE   PERRY   PICTURES    COMPANY,   DEPT.  1,  MALDEN,   MA88. 


FOR  FEBRUARY  BIRTHDAYS  ORDER  NuW 


Mount  Vernon 


George  Washington 


BY  THE 

HAWTHORNE   CERTIFICATE    METHOD 

Hundreds  of  School  Libraries  in  the  schools  of  all  States  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  our  method. 
A   POST  CARD  sent  us  will,  by  return  mail,  in  resp)onse  to  request,  bring  you  FREE,  100  or  more  Certificates, 
and  full  information,  with  Library  Lists  and  Complete  Catalog. 

Three  hundred  and  more  volumes  of  our  publications  covering  aH  grades  and  aH  subjects. 

EDUCXTIOIMl  PUBUSHINB  COMPANY,     0HICA60     NEW  YORK     BOSTON     SAN  FRANOrSCO 


FOR  THE  FEBRUARY  BIRTHDAYS 


LINCOLN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  Collection  of  Authentic  Stories,  with  Poems,  Sonss, 
and  Programs,  for  the  Boys»  Girls  and  Teachers  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

By  LiLUAN  C.  Besgold,  State  Normal  School,  Macomb,  III. 
Cloth    Price,  40  cefUs 

THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  A  faithful,  graphic  portraiture 
adapted  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  common  schools.  Cloth, 
25  cents. 

THE  STORY  OF  LINCOLN  For  third  and  fourth  grade 
pupils.    Paper,  6  cents, 

LINCOLN'S  SPEECHES  Five  celebrated  addresses,  in- 
eluding  the  Gettysburg  Speech.    Paper,  6  cenls. 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS  Life-sized  Lincohi  Portrait, 
5  cents;  Log  Cabin,  Lincoln's  Boyhood,  Statue  of  Lincoln, 
Lincoln,  the  Railsplitter,  each  10  cents.  Large  Stendl  of 
Lincoln,  15  cents. 

LINCOLN  PORTRAIT  (Statue  by  St.  Qaudens)  An  adorn- 
ment to  any  school-room.  12  x  16  inches.  Heavy  paper. 
Sepia  tint,  in  tube,  25  cenls. 

LINCOLN  PORTRAITS  Small  size,  half-tone,  stiff  paper. 
For  compositions,  cover  designs,  calendars,  and  other  school 
work.    24  copies  in  envelope,  10  cents. 

EXERCISES  FOR  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  Teeming 
with  variety  and  a  patriotic  fervor,  befitting  the  occasion 
and  lastingly  impressive.  Prose  and  poem,  song,  concert 
and  responsive  exercises  and  drills.  Heavy  paper,  80  pages. 
By  maU,  25  cents. 


WASHINQTON 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISES  Specially 
contributed,  selected,-  arranged  and  adapted  for  all  grades  by 
eleven  different  authors.  96  pages.  Paper.  Price,  20 
cents. 

WASHINGTON  S  BIRTHDAY  Plays,  Songs,  and  Redta- 
tions.    Edited  by  E.  Norms. 

{a)  Flay  Dag,  commemorating  Washington  and  Lincoln's 
Birthdays,  (6)  My  Country's  Flag,  (c)  Procession  of  States, 
(rf)  Color  Bearer,  (e)  Patriotic  School,  (/)  Suggestions  for 
special  program.    Paper.    Price,  15  cenls. 

FEBRUARY  PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES  By  Auce  E. 
Allen.  Eight  School-room  Plays,  including  besides  an 
Exercise  for  Washington's  Birthday,  seven  titles,  instinct 
with  the  life  and  customs  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Days.    Paper.    Price,  20  cents. 


SCHOOL  CLASSICS  for  reading,  and  reproduction,  if  de- 
sired: No.  28,  Story  of  Washington  for  the  youngest;  No. 
66,  Farewell  Address  and  Declaration  of  Independence; 
No.  146,  Life  of  Washinton  for  Upper  grades.  Paper,  6 
cenls  each.    5  or  more  copies,  5  cerUs  each. 

WASHINGTON  PORTRAITS  Small  size,  half-tone,  stiff 
paper.    24  copies  in  envelope,  10  cenls. 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS  Washington  on  Horseback, 
Crossing  the  Delaware,  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington  and  his 
Mother,  10  cenls  each. 

Young  America's  Manual,  the  Child's  Guide  to  Patriotism, 
cloth,  25  cents,  and  Story  of  the  American  Flag,  cloth,  50 
cents,  are  very  valuable  helps  for  such  an  occasion. 

LONQFELLOW 

READ 
Tales  from  Longfellow 

Contents:  Evangeline,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo,  King  Robert  of  Sicily.  Cloth. 
Price,  40  cents. 

Story  of  Longfellow,  No.  89  Classic. 

Selections  from  Longfellow,  Nos.  125  and  126  Classics. 
By  mail,  6  cents  each 

Evangeline,  15  cents.  Hiawatha,  15  cents.  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  15  cerUs.  Story  of  Hiawatha,  30  cents, 
Hiawatha,  the  Indian,  30  cents. 

LONGFELLOW  PORTRAITS 

Small  size,  half-tone,  stiff  paper.  For  compositions, 
cover  designs,  calendars  and  other  school  work.  24  copies 
in  envelope,  10  cents. 

LONGFELLOW'S  HOME 

Small  size,  half-tone,  stiff  paper.  For  compositions,  cover 
designs,  calendars,  and  other  school  work.  24  copies  in 
envelope,  10  cents. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencils  of  Longfellow,  5  cents.  Puritan 
Maiden,  10  cents.  Mayflower,  10  cents.  Longfellow's 
Home,  10  cents.  Also,  Large  Stencil  of  LongfeUow  ,  15 
cents.  Portrait  of  Miles  Standish,  5  cents.  Portrait  of 
John  Alden,  5  cents.  Portrait  of  Priscilla,  5  cents.  Portrait 
of  Rose  Standish,  5  cents. 

HIAWATHA  STENCILS 

1  Wigwam.  2  Red  Deer.  3  Hiawatha  in  Cradle. 
4  Hiawatha.  5  Minnehaha.  6  Nokomis.  All  1 8  x  24 
inches.  7  Forest  Scene,  24  x  36  inches.  8  Hiawatha 
Fishing,  24  x  36  inches.    8  in  set.    Price,  50  cents. 

HIAWATHA  DRAWING  AND  SEWING  CARDS 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for  use  in  connection  with 
**The  Story  of  Hiawatha,"  "Stories  of  the  Red  Children," 
etc.    Price,  25  cents. 
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ENTERTAINMENT    BOOKS 

In  every  month  of  the  year  are  days  calling  for  special  programs  or  entertainments.  The  material  is  sometimes 
springt  and  summer.  Nearly  all  contain  material  that  may  be  adapted  to  such  days.  In  the  books  described  below 
fact  something  for  any  kind  of  program.    Much  of  the  matter  is  original,  and  all  the  books  have  been  arranged  by 


Children's  Speakers 

TIHT  TOn  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfcllow.  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.     Paper,  16  cents. 

LITTLE  PRIMABT    PIECES.     By  C.   S. 

Griflfm.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  "speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  15  cents. 

CHILD'S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  I..  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
specially  written  for  this  book.  All  are  unique  in  their  arrangement. 
For  children  of  six  years.     Paper  binding,  15  cents. 


PRIMABT  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 
A  veritable  storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief 
paragraphs  adapted  to  the  age  when  the  aspiring 
speaker  first  selects  his  own  piece.  Especial  stress 
is  laid  on  nature  and  outdoor  beauty.  For  children 
of  seven  years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLED  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe- 
maker. A  superior  collection  of  recitations  for  little 
people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length  from 
four  to  twenty  lines.  In  its  100  pages  are  dialogues, 
recitations,  motion  songs,  and  holiday  exercises.  All 
the  material  is  fresh  and  new,  a  number  of  the  pieces 
appearing  here  for  the  first  time  in  book  form.  For 
children  of  nine  years.    Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

PRIMARY  SPEABXR.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  This 
volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces  for  just 
that  age  when  the  child's  natural  diffidence  makes 
the  right  piece  very  necessary.  Boys,  especially ,  have 
been  considered  in  the  compilation,  while  for  the 
more  ready  speakers,  there  are  selections  that  afford 
opportunity  for  dramatic  skill.  For  children  of  ten 
}'ears.    Paper  binding,  15  cents. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  This 
book  contains  105  pages  of  both  prose  and  poetry  and  is  composed  of 
bright,  cheery,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most  popular 
authors.     For  children  of  twelve  years.      Paper,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg.  Upward  of 
seventy  recitations  of  exceptional  merit,  carefully  arranged  for  gram- 
mar gp-ades  and  ungraded  schools.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll, 
Bryant,  Farrar,  Heine,  Saxe  are  among  the  contributors.  Gar- 
field's hymn,  "The  Reapers,"  is  here,  and  many  other  poems, 
humorous,  patriotic  or  pathetic.  For  children  of  thirteen  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

TeUNO  FOLKS'  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people's  entertamments.  The  selections  are  all 
short,  dealing  chieny  with  childish  pleasures,  with  some  whole- 
some fun  and  many  passages  by  famous 
writers.  There  are  also  dialogues  and  acting 
tableaux.  For  children  of  fourteen  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLARATIONS.  By  Amos  M. 
Kellogg.  Contains  a  hundred  short  declama- 
tions, every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
There  are  declamations  upon  such  subjects 
as  ** Success  in  Life,"  "Real  Power,"  "Elo- 
quence," '^Things  to  Remember,"  "Fun." 
A  splendid  book  for  boys.  For  children  of 
fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  15  cents. 


Children's  Dlaloftnes 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  AUnew 
and  orig^al.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions.  The  staging  and  costum- 
ing are  simple.  For  children  of  ten  years.  Paper  binding,  25 
cents. 

PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg.  A  varied,  weU- 
balanced  book,  which  teaches  young  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  nght  place.  The  dialogues 
are  all  simple  and  easily  learned.  Nine  are  arranged  for  two  char- 
acters each,  eleven  for  three  characters,  and  others  for  greater  num- 
bers. Just  the  r'ght  program  may  be  found  among  these  two  score 
dialogues.    For  children  of  twelve  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  Every- 
thing  written  for  this  volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  anniversaries  and  for  school  and  home 
entertainments.  For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  25 
cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
book  is  brimful  of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux, 
pantomimes,  parades,  medlevs,  etc.  There  is  not  a 
dull  or  uninteresting  piece  m  the  whole  collection. 
For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
25  cents. 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  & 

L.  J.  Rook.  Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 
Pantomimes,  Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions  simple.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  >'ears.     Paper,  26  centi. 

EASY  ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  TOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Composed  of  a  numl)er  of  original  and  simple  pla}^, 
short  comedies,  and  other  attractive  entertainments, 
all  easily  produced,  and  sure  of  success.  For  chil- 
dren of  five  to  fifteen  years.   Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Everything  specially  prepared  for  this  volume.  Con- 
tains Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill,  and  March,  Mother 
Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll  Drill,  New  Tam- 
bourine Drill,  etc.  Fullest  directions  and  success 
of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen 
years.    Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

Humorous  Speakers  and  Dlalof{nes»  Drills, 
Tableaux,  Monolof{ues,  etc. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Henry  Firth 
Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces  make  their  first  appearance  in  this 
volume,  while  a  number  of  others  are  original  creations  of  the 
compiler.  No  reader  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  book.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most  popular  humorous  recitation  books 
published.  Contains  many  of  the  best  humorous  selections.  Ever>- 
piece  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one  among  them.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic,  and  all  tne  very  best  of 
their  kind.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

COMIC  DIALOGUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  ''some- 
thing real  funny  "  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by  two 
to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential,  etc. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Doubtless  the 
best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  being  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 
Sunday-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  private  entertainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid 
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FOR    ALL    THE    YEAR 

hard  to  find.  These  books  solve  the  problem.  Many  of  them  are  especially  devoted  to  the  holidays  of  late  winter, 
will  be  found  readings,  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  marches,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  monologues,  and  plays— in 
persons  of  wide  experience  in  the  preparation  of  entertainment  books. 

ENTERTAINMENTS  FOB  ILL  .THE 
TEAR.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For  each 
holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features — 
dialogues,  drills,  motion  songs,  exercises, 
plays.  Among  the  days  provided  for  are 
New  Year's,  Lincohi's  Birthday,  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration 
Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Easter  and 
Christmas.    Paper  iiiiulinf,  SO  canti. 

EXCEL8I0B  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas 
Garrett.  Contains  a  wide  variety  of  new 
and  original  dialogues  expressly  prepared 
for  this  work  by   a   corps  of    especially 

qualified  writers.  The  dialq^ues  have  all  the  essential  character- 
istics of  true  drama — definite  and  exciting  plots,  dramatic  sus- 
pense, humor,  and  besides,  very  exceptional  opportunities  for 
original  characterization.    Paper  Dinding,  30  cento. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOB  DECLAMATION.  By  John  H.  BechteL 
A  volume  especially  prepared  for  college  use  and  containing  a  supe- 
rior collection  of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  oratois  and 
writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.    Paper  bindillg,  30  cento. 

TEMPERANCE  SELECTIONS.     For  Read  n.s  and  Recitations.    By 

John  H.  Bechtel.    This  c  oUection  comprises  speeches  from  the  most 

eminent  clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  century, 

and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations,  adapted  to  every 

kind  of  temperance  occasion .  Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

SUNDAT-SCHOQL  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  excellent 
collection  cf  150  pieces  of  unusual  merit,  suited  to 
Sunday-school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Foci- 
eties.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Anniver- 
sary Occasions,  etc.    Paper  bindini^,  30  cento. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Composed 
of  originally  prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized 
Bible  stories,  dialogues,  recitations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  anniversary  celebrations  or  other  public  exer- 
cises connected  with  Sunday-school  work.  Paper 
binding,  30  cento. 

MONET  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Misses 
Rook  and  Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
raise  money  for  church,  school,  or  benevolent  purposes 
than  by  means  of  entertainments.  This  unique  volume 
contains  a  great  abundance  of  new  and  original  mate- 
rial especially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  These 
entertainments  will  make  the  raising  of  money  a  very 
easy  task.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

MONOLOGUES  AND  NOVELTIES.  By  B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  There  is 
a  constant  demand  for  monologues  that  are  not  hadmeyed  and  that 
yield  good  opportunities  for  a  performer  who  has  the  gift  of  dramatic 
portrayal.  The  monologues  afford  full  scope  for  the  performer's 
art.  There  are  other  features  in  the  book  as  well,  such  as  a  Shadow 
Pantomime,  a  Chinese  Wedding,  a  Recitation  with  Lesson  Help, 
a  Play,  a  Monologue  in  Pantomine,  etc.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor  En- 
tertainments, School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the  Ama- 
teur Stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  specially  written,  and  all  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  Mclntyre.  Good 
vaudeville  material,  amateur  or  professional,  is  hard  to  get.  This 
book  contains  an  abundance  of  the  best  for  both 
classes,  all  written  to  order  by  one  who  knows 
how  to  do  it  well..  There  are  jokes,  monologues, 
dialogues,  stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and 
short  farces.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.  By  B. 
L.  C.  Griffith.  The  plays  differ  widely  in 
character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  variety. 
The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance  difficult, 
the  situations  are  always  ingenious,  and  the' 
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Fitting  the  School  to  Life 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

DOUBTLESS  everyone  who  has  reflected  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  schools  believes  it  is  their  mission 
to  asskt  the  young  to  solve  the  problems  of  real 
life.  No  matter  what  phrases  different  persons 
use  in  describing  the  function  of  the  school,  yet  when  pushed 
they  will  sa^  that  it  ought  to  give  it^  pupils  an  insight 
into  and  skill  in  dealing  with  die  situations  which  they 
will  encounter  when  they  get  out  into  the  world.  On« 
often  meets  people  who  declare  that  the  school  shoved 
"discipline  the  pupil's  mind";  but  when  they  are  pressed 
to  give  a  reason  for  this,  they  are  apt  to  say  that  an  individ- 
ual who  has  a  disciplined  mind  can  get  along  better  in  life 
than  one  who  lacks  such  discipline.  Others  maintain  that 
the  school  should  make  its  pupils  cultured;  and  while 
no  one  seems  to  know  just  what  culture  means,  neverthe- 
less those  who  think  its  attainment  should  be  the  aim  of 
education  feel  that  one  who  possesses  it  will  adapt  himself 
better  to  people  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  He  will 
imderstand  hiunan  nature  more  fully  than  if  he  were  not 
cultured,  so  he  will  be  able  to  repress  tendencies  that  offend 
people,  and  he  will  give  expression  to  positive  traits  which 
will  win  him  the  good  will  of  his  associates,  and  add  to  the 
success,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  his  feUows.  Again, 
one  may  frequently  hear  men  declare  that  the  school  should 
teach  pupils  how  to  "make  a  living."  At  first  glance, 
"making  a  living"  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
gaining  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  but  a  little  analysis 
of  what  it  actually  does  mean,  as  used  by  people  every  day, 
will  show  that  it  has  reference  more  largely  to  solving  the 
social,  aesthetic,  and  inteUectual  problems  confronting  one 
all  the  time  than  it  does  to  mere  physical  welfare.  Men 
who  say  they  must  have  an  income  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  hundred  doUars  a  year  in  order  to  "make  a  living," 
will,  when  they  reflect  up)on  the  matter,  acknowledge  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  this  amount  will  be  expended  for 
things  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  physical  well- 
being.  Most  of  what  one  spends  for  clothing  and  shelter 
in  these  times  is  designed  to  gratify  his  social  and  aesthetic 
needs,  and  not  simply  to  keep  him  warm  and  protect  him 
from  the  elements.  A  large  part  of  the  expense  for  food, 
even,  has  to  do  with  making  it  attractive  to  the  eye  and  in 
securing  agreeable  environments  in  the  way  of  table  ser- 
vice, an  attractive  dining-room,  and  so  on. 

And  so  one  might  go  through  with  all  the  other  current 
view  s  of  the  purpose  of  the  school,  and  he  would  find,  if  he 
carried  his  analysis  through  to  the  end,  that  most  people 
wish  the  school  to  prepare  for  real  life.  This  being  so, 
why  is  there  such  d&erence  of  opinion  regarding  the  sub- 
jects which  should  be  taught  in  the  school,  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  them?  The  world  seems  to  be  full  of  conflict 
over  the  question  of  the  relative  values  of  studies  and  of 
methods.  This  is  true  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  it 
is  equally  true  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  Italy,  and  indeed 
in  all  coimtries  that  show  any  signs  of  progress.  A  few 
years  ago  the  German  people  were  well  satisfied  with  their 
schools,  but  to-day  there  is  great  educational  imrest  and 
discontent  in  that  country,    lliousands  of  vojc^s  are  raised 
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against  the  school  system  as  it  exists.  The  emperor  has 
advised  the  school  masters  to  make  certain  fundamental 
modifications  in  their  work  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
pare the  young  more  fully  than  they  now  do  for  the  actual 
needs  of  German  life.  Again,  most  people  who  read  the 
newspapers  know  that  the  subject  of  chief  interest  in  Eng- 
hnd  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  has  been  the  education 
bill,  which  was  designed  to  secure  profound  modifications 
in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Most  students  of  English  life 
appear  to  believe  that  England  will  drop  behind  iii  the  race 
of  the  nations  if  it  cannot  devise  a  more  "up-to-date" 
system  of  schools  than  it  has  at  present.  Even  Italy, 
which  has  for  so  long  been  quiescent  in  respect  to  educa- 
tional matters,  is  just  now  becoming  aroused  as  a  result 
of  the  warnings  given  by  students  of  Italian  life,  and  by 
such  educational  leaders  as  Madam  Montessori.  In  our 
own  country,  one  may  go  into  almost  any  commimity 
in  any  state,  and  find  teachers  and  laymen  debating  the 
question  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  presenting 
them  so  as  to  make  pupils  more  eflSdent  in  everyday  living 
than  they  now  are. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  —  why  do  people  have 
such  divergent  notions  regarding  the  relative  values  of 
different  subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them? 
Principally  because  they  are  dealing  with  an  extremely 
complex  matter.  The  human  body  is  vastly  more  compli- 
cated than  the  most  intricate  machine,  and  physicians 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  what  the 'influence 
upon  the  vital  processes  will  be  of  any  particular  remedial 
agent.  But  if  the  hiunan  body  is  exceedingly  complex, 
the  hiunan  mind  is  well-nigh  infinitely  more  so.  And 
when  people  who  settle  all  matters  as  they  run,  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  training  the  mind,  most  of 
them  are  bound  to  treat  the  problems  in  a  superficial  way, 
and  to  decide  them  according  to  their  pre-conceptions, 
their  prejudices,  their  own  peculiar  training  and  experi- 
ence, their  financial  interests,  and  so  on  od  libitum.  Ask 
the  first  fifty  people  you  meet  on  the  street  what  the 
school  should  teach,  and  forty-nine  of  them  will  give  you 
an  answer  based  upon  their  own  peculiar  interests  and  ex- 
perience. Not  more  than  one  out  of  the  fifty  will  be  able 
to  take  the  view  of  the  scientist  in  considering  the  matter. 
Line  up  the  faculty  in  a  high  school,  a  normal  school,  or  a 
college,  and  ask  each  one  what  subject  of  study  is  of  prin- 
cipal worth,  and  note  how  his  answer  will  be  based  on  his 
personal  interest.  Who  are  the  people  who  think  that 
algebra,  for  instance,  is  the  best  instrument  with  which  to 
discipline  the  mind?  Those,  for  the  most  part,  who  teach 
the  subject,  or  who  have  been  specially  tramed  in  it.  In 
the  same  manner,  who  are  the  persons  who  think  grammar 
furnishes  the  best  nutrition  for  a  growing  mmd?  Mainly 
those  who  have  had  much  of  it  in  their  early  days,  or 
who  give  instruction  in  it. 

And  so  it  is  with  every  subject  and  department  —  per- 
sonal interest  is  apt  to  determine  one's  judgment  in  regard 
to  its  value.  Of  course,  this  attitude  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  own  times.  The  history  of  education  is  in  considerable 
part  a  story  of  the  conflict  of  opinions  based  upon  prejudice, 
upon  narrow  experience,  upon  the  inability  of  people  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  their  reflections  when  they  deal 
with  the  schools.  In  this  respect,  education  is  no  different 
from  ethics,  or  religion,  or  politics,  or  sociology,  or  any  other 
subject  that  relates  intimately  to  one's  everyday  life. 

And  then  there  are  certain  views  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  influenced  which  have  played  a 
leading  role  in  determining  theories  of  values  of  studies 
and  methods  of  teaching.  Ask  the  man  on  the  street  how 
the  mind  is  strengthened,  and  he  will  probably  say  that  if 
you  exercise  it,  it  will  gain  in  power  just  as  when  you 
exercise  a  muscle  it  will  increase  in  strength.  Ask  him  how 
he  would  apply  this  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and  he  will 
respond  with  the  prop)osition  that  "what  pupils  should  be 
required  to  do  is  to  work  hard  on  studies  that  train  observa- 
tion, memory,  reason,  and  all  the  mental  faculties."  Press 
him  further  and  he  will  declare  that  reading,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  spelling,  algebra,  and  perhaps  a  foreign  language. 


furnish  the  best  material  for  "strengthening"  or  "sharpen- 
ing "  the  faculties.  He  does  not  put  his  theories  to  the  test 
by  inquiring  whether  people  who  are  trained  mainly  in 
these  subjects  make  a  better  success  than  others  in  the 
work  of  the  world.  He  d^  not  seem  to  have  learned 
anything  from  the  lessons  of  every-day  life  to  the  effect  that 
people  who  have  had  no  training  at  all  in  these  branches 
are  often  the  leaders  in  their  various  fields.  Of  course, 
he  is  unaware  of  the  results  of  investigations  that  have 
been  made  in  this  field,  and  which  have  proven,  as  fully 
as  any  such  thing  can  be  proven,  that  the  study  of  grammar, 
for  instance,  will  sharpen  the  faculties  for  grammatical 
things,  but  for  nothing  else.  For  years,  students  of  the 
himian  mind  have  been  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  con- 
structed on  the  plan  whereby  some  special  sort  of  exercise 
can  develop  a  general  power  that  can  be  utilized  every- 
where in  daily  fife.  Any  one  who  observes  what  is  going 
on  all  about  him  could  not  fafl  to  have  noticed  this;  but 
most  of  us  go  ahead  ¥dth  our  pre-conceptions,  and  ignore 
the  glaring  facts  in  the  world  which  illustrate  exactly  the 
contrary  of  what  we  believe. 

The  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  school  courses 
throughout  the  world  are  based  largely  upon  the  view  that 
the  sort  of  training  one  has  in  the  school  will  determine 
what  he  can  do  outside.  If  an  individual  must  play  the 
role  of  a  citizen  when  he  gets  out  of  school,  then  he  ought 
to  study  subjects  relative  to  citizenship  while  he  is  in 
school.  If  he  must  solve  certain  kinds  of  arithmetical 
problems  in  daily  life,  he  ought  to  study  these  problems  in 
school.  If  he  will  use  algebra  in  everyday  situations,  he 
ought  to  have  algebra  in  the  school;  and  so  on  throughout 
the  entire  list  of  subjects.  But  if  most  pupils  will  not 
use  a  given  subject  outside  of  the  school,  then  it  is  waste- 
ful to  require  them  to  pursue  it  in  the  school.  Now  taking 
this  view  of  the  matter,  educational  reformers  are  going 
through  the  subjects  of  study,  and  pruning  comparatively 
valueless  material  out  of  them.  Again,  they  are  putting 
into  the  schools  many  subjects  that  deal  with  various  phases 
of  modem  life  which  have  never  been  in  there  heretofore. 
The  doctrine  that  topics  should  be  kept  in  the  course 
simply  because  they  "sharpen  the  faculties"  is  passe. 

The  ciuriculum  of  all  the  schools  is  being  reconstructed 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  view  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  is  developed  and  made  efficient.  The  old- 
time  spelling  book  had  a  vast  number  of  words  that  the 
typical  individual  would  never  use  in  daily  life.  Many 
of  the  words  that  he  would  use  he  couldn't  spell,  because 
he  didn't  use  them  often  enough  in  the  school.  What  the 
school  is  aiming  to  do  to-day,  then,  is  to  find  the  thirty- 
five  hundred  words,  more  or  less,  which  the  majority  of 
people  will  be  likely  to  use  in  actual  life,  and  then  drill  upon 
these  in  the  school  imtil  they  can  be  used  automaticaUy 
in  about  the  way  in  which  they  will  need  to  be  used  later 
on.  Again,  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  elementary 
schools  will  have  no  need  for  the  complexities  of  English 
grammar.  They  will  have  constant  need  to  express  them- 
selves in  effective  language  —  language  that  has  color 
and  life  and  go  in  it.  They  will  be  required  to  do  this 
with  ease  and  readiness  in  a  variety  of  tjrpical  situations 
in  daily  life.  Well,  then,  the  thing  for  the  school  to  do  is 
to  subordinate  the  complexities  of  formal  grammar,  and 
emphasize  the  actual  use  of  effective  English. 

Further,  every  person  will  need  to  be  able  to  perform 
arithmetical  processes  that  concern  buymg  and  selling, 
and  simple  interest,  and  the  calculation  of  some  of  the 
common  forces  operating  about  him  every  day,  as  the  wind 
and  sunshine  and  ramfall.  All  right,  let  hiin  have  ex- 
perience in  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  school.  Eliminate 
partial  payments,  allegation,  square  and  cube  root,' and 
give  the  time  to  the  actual  problems  that  will  confront 
one  in  daily  life.  Still  again,  one  who  studies  a  foreign 
language  in  America  will  have  need  primarily  to  read  it, 
and  secondarily  to  understand  it  when  spoken,  and  lastly, 
to  speak  it  himself.  He  ¥dll  find  formal  grammatical  study 
of  service  only  as  it  may  help  him  to  use  the  language. 
The  men  who  are  seeking  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of 
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foreign  languages  are  trying  to  develop  a  method  of  teach- 
ing whereby  less  time  will  be  devoted  to  mere  grammatical 
technique,  and  much  more  time  to  the  actual  use  of  the 
language  that  is  being  studied,  so  that  it  can  be  employed 
in  useful  ways  when  the  pupil  has  need  for  it. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  with  every  subject  taught  in  the 
elementary  school,  the  high  school,  and  even  in  the  college. 
There  is  profound  discontent  ¥dth  the  practical  results 
of  the  teaching  which  has  prevailed  in  the  past.  And 
the  unrest  which  people  feel  is  due  to  the  determination  of 
those  who  have  caught  the  light  to  make  the  school  play 
directly  into  life.  All  the  advantages  which  men  have 
sought  from  the  school  will  follow  from  this  direct  contact 
between  the  school  and  everyday  living.  The  best  way 
to  train  the  mind  is  to  give  it  experience  in  dealing  with 
actual  situations  —  in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  in  solving 
actual  problems  of  the  home,  the  farm,  the  shop,  instead  of 
merely  imaginary  ones  in  a  book.  The  best  possible 
disc^linary  value  of  algebraic  training  will  follow  from 
the  use  of  algebra  as  an  instnmient  in  dealing  with  natural 
and  mechanical  processes.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  geography,  the  history,  the  English,  the  science,  and 
all  the  other  studies  taught  in  the  sdbools. 

No  one  who  has  given  any  intelligent  thought  to  the 
matter  will  doubt  that  the  mind  will  be  better  trained  when 
it  deals  ¥dth  actualities  than  when  it  is  confined  to  mere 
symbolic  processes  in  a  text-book.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  peq>le  who  are  striving  for  a  modification  of  the 
educational  system  have  in  mind.  Their  aim  is  to  have  a 
pupO,  from  start  to  finbh,  study  subjects  that  will  give 
him  insight  into  )us  environment,  that  will  help  him  to 
understand  it,  and  to  deal  effectively  with  it  —  principally, 
of  course,  the  environment  of  people,  for  they  are  of  vastly 
greater  importance  to  him  than  his  physical  environment. 
And  he  must  get  light  from  every  source  that  wiU  enable 


him  to  imderstatid  human  nature  and  adapt  himself  to 
people,  individually  and  in  the  social  group.  For  this 
reason,  the  schools  are  laying  emphasis  upon  the  practical, 
concrete,  vital  study  of  hbtory,  of  economics,  of  sociology, 
of  ethics,  of  psychology,  and  even  of  politics.  Again, 
a  pupil  must  be  got  ready  to  pull  his  own  oar  when  he  cuts 
loose  from  the  home  and  the  school,  and  he  should  hav2  a 
chance  to  prepare  himself  adequately  and  effectively  for 
some  definite  calling  in  an  office,  a  store,  a  shop,  or  a  farm, 
or  a  home.  So  the  school  should  give  instruction  in  manual 
arts,  in  household  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  commercial 
subjects,  and  the  like.  There  are  those  who  regard  such 
subjects  as  "fads"  and  "frills,"  but  no  one  who  has  sat 
down  and  seriously  reflected  upon  what  an  individual  needs 
for  success  in  life  would  ever  think  of  calling  these  studies 
"fads"  and  "frills." 

Then  the  people  who  are  leading  in  the  reform  in  educa- 
tional practice  are  demanding  that  the  pupil  actually  <io  the 
thing  which  will  be  required  of  him  in  real  life,  as  nearly 
as  it  can  be  done  under  the  conditions  of  modem  educa- 
tion. For  instance,  if  he  is  studying  banking  in  the  school, 
he  shouldn't  be  confined  to  solving  book  problems;  but 
there  should  be  in  the  school,  as  there  is  now  in  every  up- 
to-date  school,  something  closely  resembling  a  bank,  and 
the  actual  processes  of  banking  should  be  performed  there 
as  fully  as  they  can  be.  And  so  on  with  every  subject 
and  every  topic  taught.  There  will  be  no  rest  in  American 
education  until  these  two  main  reforms  are  accomplished  — 
the  curriculum  must  be  made  to  relate  ^)ecifically  to  the 
everyday  social,  aesthetic,  intellectual  and  physiod  needs 
of  people,  and  methods  of  teaching  must  be  employed  which 
will  compel  pupils  to  do,  instead  of  simply  to  memorize 
and  to  work  with  remote,  imaginary  problems  confined 
to  text-books.  We  have  launched  upon  this  movement  in 
America,  and  there  is  no  stopping  it  now. 


Washington's  Coat-of'Aims— 'For  the  Blackbourd 
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Can't  You  Talk? 


Bolmes 


Talks  on  Art 


Maud  Moore,  Supt.  Primary  Education,  Canton,  Ohio 

(Beck  rights  reservrd) 

LAST  month  we  talked  about  cats,  and  this  month 
our  talk  shall  be  about  dogs.  There  are  no  two 
animals  more  universally  liked  by  children  and 
grown-ups  than  cats  and  dogs.  This  being  true, 
their  knowledge  of  the  many  beautiful  and  handsome 
pictures  painted  by  great  artists  illustrating  almost  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  these  generally  loved  animals  will  not  be 
amiss. 

The  young  puppy  is  a  delight  especially  to  the  little  boy. 
He  seems  to  come  into  sympathy  with  his  master,  to  appre- 
ciate the  numerous  calls  made  upon  him,  and  to  establish,  as 
he  grows  and  develops,  a  firm  friendship  with  the  different 
members  of  the  family. 

He  will  follow  his  littie  master  wherever  he  may  go,  if 
permitted;  he  will  enter  into  the  sp)orts  of  the  children 
with  as  much  fervor  as  the  most  vigorous,  and  his  bark  will 
manifest  his  delight  as  he  jumps  and  rolls  around.  He 
can  continue  the  sport  longer  tiian  his  playmates  and  is 
still  fresh  when  the  others  are  tired  out. 

When  they  become  physically  tired  he  will  perhaps  lie 
down  quietiy,  apparently  contenting  himself  with  their 
company;  or,  he  may  run  around  here  and  there  in  search 
of  new  fields  of  adventure.  Be  that  as  it  may  he  never 
goes  beyond  their  call  or  whistle  and  is  always  ready  to 
share  the  contents  of  the  lunch  basket.  The  picnic  is  as 
real  to  the  dog  as  to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  day  is  all  too 
short  for  the  fun. 

Around  the  home  the  dog  is  a  delightful  companion. 
He  will  follow  the  members  of  the  household  eagerly 
longing  for  words  of  kindness  and  recognition,  and  obeys 
commands  willingly.  He  even  sits  up  and  "speaks"  for 
his  food.  He  runs  for  a  stick  or  a  stone  which  is  thrown, 
hunts  for  it,  and  when  found  bounds  back  with  great 
pleasure.  He  "shakes  hands*'  at  command,  leaps  over 
sticks  or  through  a  hoop,  and  does  many  more  "tricks'*  if 
attention  is  paid  to  hi&  teaching.  He  will  even  sit  quickly 
by  looking  up  into  the  faces  of  his  friends  as  if  he  under- 
stood the  praise  of  his  abilities,  and  is  always  alert  for  any 
new  enterprises  that  may  be  undertaken. 

When  the  boys  are  off  for  a  swim  he  is  on  hand  ready  to  go 
along,  and  he  takes  to  the  water  as  naturally  as  any  of  them. 
He  will  frolic  and  swim  with  the  best  of  them,  and  when  all 
are  through  with  their  play  in  the  water,  he  comes  out  and 
shakes  himself  thoroughly,  as  much  as  to  say,"  I  am  drying 
my  skin  as  well  as  you  are."  When  they  are  dry  and 
dressed  he  is  quite  ready  for  the  next  exploit.  When  the 
day's  sport  is  over  he  will  enter  up)on  his  rest  as  quietiy  as  a 
tired  boy. 

These  few  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  value 


of  the  dog  as  the  companion  of  man.  Let  the  children 
tell  of  their  experiences  with  their  dogs.  It  will  make 
the  lesson  more  real  to  them. 

"There  are  certain  characteristics  which  make  this 
companionship  possible,  and  most  of  the  characteristics 
are  the  results  of  generations  of  training."  (Just  a  slight 
digression  here:  If  this  be  true,  and  we  know  it  is  true,  what 
will  not  scientific  child-study  and  child-training  accom- 
plish in  a  generation  or  two?) 

The  first  of  these  characteristics,  which  we  speak  of  as 
instinct,  is  the  remarkable  sympathy  which  the  dog  has  for 
human  beings.  He  seemingly  not  only  understands  but 
anticipates  his  master's  wishes  and  desires,  and  enters  into 
his  life  with  an  intensity  which  becomes  devotion. 

Another  characteristic  which  makes  the  dog  a  com- 
panion of  man  is  his  capacity  for  obedience.  He  soon 
learns  and  understands  directions  and  to  obey  the  spoken 
word  or  gesture.  Many  tricks  can  be  taught  in  a  short 
time  if  they  are  begun  early,  and  his  memory  will  carry 
them  all  through  his  life.  Dogs  have  a  special  attach- 
ment for  children  and  seem  to  feel  that  they  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  their  young  friends.  "Can't 
You  Talk?"  by  Holmes,  and  "Saved,"  by  Landseer,  pic- 
tures that  have  an  exceedingly  strong  hold  upon  children, 
most  beautifully  illustrate  these  points. 

Can't  You  Talk? 

Have  the  children  study  the  picture  and  answer  questions 
like  the  following: 

Which  is  the  larger,  the  dog  or  the  child?  Has  the  child 
any  fear  of  the  dog?  If  not,  why  not?  Would  the  dog 
in  any  way  injure  the  child?  Would  he  allow  the  child  to 
be  injured?  What  would  the  dog  do  in  case  of  outside 
interference?  Why  is  the  child  looking  up  into  the  dog's 
face?  What  is  the  child  saying  to  the  dog?  Do  you  think 
tiie  dog  knows  what  the  child  is  saying?  Do  you  think 
the  dog  can  talk?  How  do  dogs  express  their  thoughts  and 
feelings?    What  kind  of  a  dog  is  this  one? 

In  the  upper  primary  grades  write  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation between  the  child  and  the  dog.  Have  the  child  tell 
the  dog  what  he  likes  to  play.  Then  have  the  child  ask 
the  dog  what  he  likes  to  play.  Write  only  the  exact 
words  of  the  conversation  on  the  blackboard.  Later  it 
could  be  written  in  complete  story  form. 

We  lead  to  an  analysis  by  questioning,  then  train  to  a 
rebuilding  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  After  this  analysis 
and  rebuilding  and  description,  we  lead  the  child  to  make 
a  story,  thus  furnishing  opportunity  for  purely  original 
work.  Always  encourage  a  littie  child  to  select  that  which 
is  pleasant  to  talk  about.  Invest  a  picture  with  color,  with 
movement,  with  sound. 

Saving  the  life  of  a  friend  is  ample  proof  of  real  affection 
and  children  never  tire  of  looking  at  the  pictures  di  life- 
saving  dogs  and  of  talking  about  them.  "A  Distinguished 
Member  of  the  Humane  Societjr,"  by  Landseer,  is  another 
one  of  these  pictures.  There  is  a  look  of  intelligence  in 
the  dog's  face,  and  apparent  appreciationof  his  ability  to 
put  his  great  strength  to  the  service  of  those  whom  he  loves. 

"The  Highland  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  by  Landseer, 
is  a  true  picture  of  the  strong  devotion  of  the  dog  to  his 
master. 

In  the  Vernon  Gift  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
hangs  Landseer's  "King  Charles  Spaniels,",  sometimes 
called  "The  Cavalier's  Pets."  It  represents  two  beautiful 
dogs  lying  on  a  table.  One,  the  darker  of  the  two,  is 
resting  upon  the  brim  of  a  large  gray  hat,  with  an  immense 
drooping  ostrich  feather  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
table. 

These  dogs  were  the  beloved  pets  of  their  owner,  Mr. 
Vernon,  who  gave  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  the  commission  for 
this  picture.  The  sketch  was  made  at  Mr.  Vernon's  home, 
but  for  some  reason  was  left  unfinished.  One  day  Mr. 
Vernon  met  Mr.  Landseer  in  London  and  reminded  him 
of  the  picture  he  was  to  paint  for  him.    Two  days  later 
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the  finished  picture  was  delivered  at  Mr.  Vernon's  home. 
It  had  been  painted  in  two  days.  This  has  been  called  a 
**  triumph  of  dexterity."  Only  the  greatest  practice  and 
the  complete  mastery  of  his  brush  could  have  enabled  the 
artist  to  accomplish  such  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  so  short 
a  time. 

It  has  been  said  of  Landseer  that  he  "Darwinizes  his 
animals  and  makes  them  more  than  human."  But  he  most 
certainly  paints  "the  human  temperament  beneath  the 
animal  mask." 

**  Suspense,"  is  another  excellent  production  by  Landseer. 
A  little  child  upon  looking  intently  at  the  picture  for  awhile 
said,  '*  Nero  hears  his  master  coming."  Another  child  said 
of  it,  '*Nero  wDl  not  let  anybody  come  through  the  door 
to  take  the  gloves  and  imibrdla  from  the  table." 

**  Along  with  the  firm  friendship  for  persons  is  the  inteUi- 
gent  sense  of  ownership  which  leads  the  dog  to  watch  the 
premises  always  with  one  eye  open  for  intruders.  He  often 
evidences  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  estimating  the  motives 
of  persons  who  enter  the  premises,  growling  inexorably  at 
some  persons  while  quietly  yielding  to  others. 

"The  stranger  at  once  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion, 
but  when  properly  introduced  by  the  master  the  dog  ac- 
cepts the  situation  at  once  and  feels  that  all  is  well. 

"Dogs  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  responsibOity  for  chil- 
dren. They  will  follow  them  about  faithfully  and  will 
instantly  resent  any  attack  upon  the  children.  What  more 
beautiful  sight  can  you  picture  than  a  big  dog  quietly 
following  a  little  child  in  its  roamings,  resting  when  the 
child  rests,  running  when  the  child  runs?  If  danger  seems 
imminent,  the  dog  will  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  that  of  the 
child.  The  many  stories  of  the  wonderful  p)ower  and 
sagacity  of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  furnish  unending  satis- 
faction to  children. 

"  How  often  on  my  walks  in  Holland  I  have  met  peasants 
tramping  along  in  whitewashed  wooden  shoes  beside  a 
muzzled  dog  which  sometimes  staggered,  and  frequently 
lay  down  from  sheer  exhaustion!  It  makes  no  difference 
what  their  size  or  breed  may  be,  all  dogs  are  forced  to  labor 
there  unmercifully.  Moreover,  the  work  of  Dutch  dogs 
does  not  end  when  merchandise  is  sold,  for,  when  the  chance 
is  offered  him,  the  driver  seats  himself  in  the  cart,  and  makes 
the  wretched  steeds  draw  him  home.    It  exasperated  me 


to  see  this  treatment  of  the  canine  race  in  Holland,  but  the 
dogs  are  cheap,  and  the  men  are  either  lazy  or  hard-hearted. ' ' 

The  well-loved,  big  and  beautiful  shepherd  dog  is  per- 
haps the  best  illustration  of  the  effect  of  human  training 
on  the  savage  nature  of  the  dog.  By  nature  the  tendency 
of  dog-life  is  to  worry  and  kill  sheep,  but  this  dog  has  been 
trained  to  tend  them,  to  drive  them  from  place  to  place, 
and  to  protect  them  from  enemies  even  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  life.  "It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  behavior 
of  a  young  shepherd  dog  when  he  is  first  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  flock.  He  regards  them  with  an  attention 
which  he  gives  to  no  other  Uving  things,  except  perhaps  his 
master.  Out  of  a  litter  of  well-bred  pups  belonging  to  this 
variety,  the  greater  part  will  at  once  assume  a  curatorial 
attitude  toward  a  flock.  They  will  show  a  disposition  to 
keep  them  together,  and  will  seize  on  an  individual  only 
in  case  he  undertakes  to  break  away.  They  will  generally 
use  no  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  recalci- 
trant to  order.  They  arrest  him  by  catching  hold  of  the 
leg  or  fleece,  and  rarely  seize  hold  of  the  throat,  which  other 
dogs,  led  by  their  inherited  instincts,  are  apt  at  once  to 
assail.  If  we  could  measure  in  some  visible  manner  the 
psychic  peculiarities  of  animals,  we  should  be  led  to  regard 
this  great  change  in  the  instincts  of  the  dog,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  his  use  in  herding,  as  perhaps  the  most 
momentous  transformation  which  man  has  ever  accom- 
plished in  any  creature." 

This  whole  subject  of  Dogs  from  the  Artists'  View-Point 
should  be  introduced  with  the  picture  of  "The  Connois- 
seurs," by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  It  is  his  own  picture  in 
company  with  two  of  his  best  friends  from  the  animal 
kingdom. 

"Laying  Down  the  Law"  and  "Well-Bred  Sitters,"  by 
Landseer,  "Wasp,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  "Kiss  Me"  and 
"Which  Do  You  Like?"  by  Holmes,  are  other  pictures 
that  should  bv  all  means  be  taken  up  this  month  and  with 
which  the  children  should  familiarize  themselves. 

Use  these  pictures,  mounted  on  cardboard,  in  sense- 
training  games  as  suggested  in  previous  articles. 

Short  talks  and  stories  about  many  of  these  pictures  will 
be  found  in  the  Art  Reader,  "What  the  Pictures  Say," 
published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  50 
Bromfield  St  eet,  Boston,  Mass.,  40  cents. 


A  DBtinguished  Member  of  the  Hucnane  Sodety 
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Chfldrcn  in  a  Missioo  Kindctgsitcn 


Children  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 

Nancy  Virginia  Gosse 

THE  Chinese  call  their  country  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
because  they  thought  China  was  in   the  middle 
of  the  earth.    Everything  in  the  Middle  Kingdom 
is  very  unlike  what  you   see    in    America.      The 
people  look  so  queer  and   everyone   talks  so  loud  that 
they  seem  to  be  quarreling;   and  we  cannot  understand 
a  word  of  what  they  are  shouting. 


Carrying  a  Pupil's  Luggage  to  the  Donnitory 

The  dirty,  narrow  shopping  streets  have  long,  narrow 
gold-lettered  sign-boards  hanging  on  either  side,  telling 
of  the  wonderful  things  inside  the  shops,  which  are  so 
small,  dark,  and  dirty  that  we  wonder  how  anything 
wonderful  can  come  out  of  them.  The  streets  are  lined 
with  street  kitchens  and  booths  of  all  kinds  of  wares.  The 
boys  gather  around  the  cake  stalls  and  fill  themselves  on 
cakes  and  meat  dumplings.  Bamboo  poles  are  placed  from 
roof  to  roof  across  the  streets  and  are  full  of  clothes  hung 
out  to  dry  or  sun. 

We  see  a  box  carried  on  two  poles  which  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men,  and  it  is  such  a  strange  sight  that  we 
stop  to  look  at  it.  We  see  peeping  out  from  a  tiny  window 
an  almond-eyed  Chinese  girl  in  a  bright  silk  dress.  Oh! 
it  is  a  sedan  chair.  And  this  is  the  way  people  travel  in 
China.  As  the  men  walk  rapidly  along,  the  front  one  gives 
a  long-drawn-out,  **0  —  W  and  the  back  one  answers 
with  a  quick,  "Oh!"  We  wonder  if  they  are  in  pain,  but 
are  told  that  they  are  warning  the  i:)eople  of  their  coming. 
It  made  us  laugh  to  hear  them. 

The  same  kind  of  shops  are  grouped  together.    There 


will  be  a  whole  street  of  dried  fish,  or  of  cakes,  or  rice. 
The  streets  are  very,  very  narrow  and  crooked.  This  is 
the  reason.  Everyone  in  China  is  very  much  afraid  of 
evil  spirits  and  tries  in  every  possible  way  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  wicked  spirits.  The  belief  is  that  spirits 
travel  only  in  straight  paths;  so  the  streets  are  made  crooked, 
and  if  a  spirit  pursues  a  person  to  harm  him,  it  will  soon 
become  lost  and  its  victim  can  escape. 

Chinese  cities  have  high  walls  of  stone  and  brick  to  pro- 
tect the  residents  from  robbers  and  enemies.  Each  city 
has  a  number  of  gates  which  are  closed  at  seven  or  eight 
oVlock  in  the  evening.  There  is  always  an  inner  and  an 
outer  gate,  which  are  never  placed  opposite  each  other,  but 
are  on  the  joining  sides  of  a  square. 

The  reason  is  the  same  as  for  the  crooked  streets.  The 
evil  spirits,  which  can  travel  only  in  straight  paths,  will  get 
lost  in  the  square  and  so  the  city  will  be  safe.  The  gates 
are  of  heavy  iron  or  wood  and  when  closed  and  bolted,  no 
one  can  enter  or  leave  except  by  presenting  a  letter  from  the 
Governor.  Then  one  may  be  drawn  up  over  the  walls 
in  a  basket,  or  the  gates  be  opened  to  allow  him  to  pass. 

Chinese  city  walls  are  both  beautiful  and  interesting. 
They  are  old  and  covered  with  grass,  vines,  and  pretty 
plants. 

Chinese  children  have  very  few  games,  for  they  have  no 
place  in  which  to  play  games.  Their  court-yards  —  if  they 
have  any  at  all  —  are  very  small  and  are  usually  full  of 
standing  w^ater  covered  with  a  green  scum.  The  streets, 
which  are  only  a  few  feet  wide,  are  full  of  people.  So  the 
children  have  no  good  place  to  play.    They  have  a  game 
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resembling  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  in  which  they  use 
their  heels  as  bats.  In  the  largest  Chinese  cities  Christian 
Missionary  Societies  have  founded  kindergartens  and  there 
the  children  learn  to  play  and  to  grow  care-free  and  happy. 
They  learn  to  love  and  trust  their  teachers;  and  go  home 
at  the  end  of  the  day  full  of  stories  of  the  wonderful  games 
they  have  played  and  of  the  things  they  have  been  doing. 

It  made  me  glad  to  see  the  children's  joy  in  their  play. 
They  would  run  over  the  green  grass  and  pat  it  affection- 
ately and  show  as  much  joy  as  young  kittens  let  out  of  a 
box.  Then  when  I  went  into  the  dark,  damp  homes  of 
some  of  these  little  tots  I  could  imderstand  why  they  were 
so  wild  over  the  open,  sunny,  dry  yards,  and  it  made  a 
lump  rise  in  my  throat  just  as  it  would  in  yours. 

In  a  Chinese  school  the  pupils  study  aloud^and  each  one 
seems  to  try  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  others  by  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I  visited  a  school  when  they  were 
giving  the  examinations.  There  were  five  teachers  in  one 
room  with  groups  of  children  around  them. 

A  teacher  would  open  a  book  and  say  a  word  or  two;  then 
the  children  would  take  up  the  passage  and  recite  for  pages 
at  a  time,  and  all  without  seeming  to  stop  for  a  breath.  It 
sounded  like  one  long  sentence.  When  five  groups  are 
reciting  at  one  time  in  one  room  the  noise  is  deafening. 
The  work  is  almost  entirely  memory  work.  Page  after 
page  of  their  classics  and  history  are  conunitted  to  memory. 

Excepting  the  mission  schools  there  are  very  few  schools 
for  girls  in  China,  but  there  are  boys'  schools  in  all  the  cities. 
Boys  and  girls  do  not  attend  the  same  schools  except  in  the 
country  districts.  And  there  are  not  many  country  people 
in  China.    Farmers  mostly  live  in  the  cities  and  go  out 


Young  Ladies  in  a  Mission  Boarding  School 

to  their  farms  during  the  day  —  and  woe  be  to  them  if  they 
do  not  get  into  the  city  before  the  gates  close  in  the  evening! 

Chinese  homes  are  surrounded  by  high  walls.  Many  of 
the  homes  are  adorned  with  beautiful  bronzes  and  em- 
broideries, but  they  have  very  little  to  make  them  comfort- 
able or  homey.  The  bare  mud  or  stone  floors  make  them 
chilly  and  damp  even  on  bright  days.  The  chairs  are  square 
wooden  ones.  The  tables  have  no  table-cloths;  knives 
and  forks  are  not  used  but  food  is  eaten  with  chopsticks. 
The  bones,  seeds,  and  skins  are  thrown  upon  the  floor. 
There  is  no  fire.  Warmth  is  secured  by  piling  on  wadded 
garments  until  in  winter  the  Chinese  look  like  barrels. 

The  houses  are  built  around  open  courts  into  which 
windows  open.  The  only  opening  to  the  outside  world 
is  a  small  gate  or  doorway  into  the  street.  When  we  enter 
this  gate  we  are  in  a  hall  and  can  see  no  doorway  to  the 
inner  room,  for  there  is  a  tall,  wide  screen  in  front  of  it, 
usually  having  hideous  pictures  painted  on  it.  This  is  done 
to  keep  the  evil  spirits  out. 

The  boys  eat  and  play  with  their  sisters  until  they  are 
seven  years  old;  then  they  eat  with  the  men. 

The  small  feet  of  the  girls  and  women  make  it  hard  for 
them  to  walk,  so  when  diey  go  out  upon  the  streets  they 
ride  in  sedan  chairs.     When  a  girl  is  about  five  years  old. 


Class  of  Boys  in  a  Goveninient  Sdiool 

her  feet  are  bound  and  the  toes  drawn  down  toward  the 
heel  imtil  her  foot  will  go  into  tiny  shoes  three  or  four 
inches  long.  They  are  kept  bound  all  through  life  and 
as  the  blood  cannot  circulate  they  become  numb  and  do 
not  grow.  They  are  called  flower  feet  and  the  Chinese 
think  them  beautiful,  but  to  us  they  seem  cruelly  de- 
formed. The  tiny  doll-like  shoes  are  made  of  silk  or 
bright  cloth  and  are  often  beautifully  decorated. 

However,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  foot-binding  is 
gradually  decreasing  and  perhaps  in  a  few  generations 
it  will  cease  altogether.  But  you  know  China  is  a  big 
country  and  it  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  get  to  the  interior, 
where  there  are  no  railways  and  where  the  people  like  to 
keep  their  old  customs. 

When  a  new  baby  comes  to  a  Chinese  home,  the  mothier- 
in-law  bums  incense  before  the  household  idols.  When  the 
bab^  is  a  month  old  his  head  is  shaved  and  he  is  given  a 
"milk  name"  which  he  keeps  until  he  receives  his  school 
name.  After  graduation,  he  receives  a  name  which  he 
keeps  until  his  business  name  is  given.  After  death  a 
name  is  given  him  by  which  he  is  ever  afterward  known. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  four  or  five  different  names 
instead  of  keeping  the  same  one  all  your  life? 

The  shaving  day  is  a  feast  day  if  the  baby  is  a  boy;  but 
few  feasts  are  given  for  girls.  No  other  birthday  is  ob- 
served until  the  fiftieth  one  is  reached.  Just  think  of 
waiting  until  you  were  fifty  years  old  for  your  birthday 
party! 

Just  as  in  Japan,  the  New  Year  is  the  birthday  of  every 
one.  A  child  is  called  a  year  old  when  he  is  born.  On  New 
Year's  Day  he  becomes  a  year  older.  So  a  baby  born  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  would  be  called  two  years  old  when 
he  was  really  only  two  days  old.  Isn't  that  a  strange 
way  to  count  ages? 

If  you  were  to  visit  a  Chinese  City  you  would  see  outside 
the  gate  a  tower  with  a  ledge  opening  into  a  pit.  This  is 
called  the  baby  tower.  When  imwelcome  girl  babies 
come,  they  are  taken  and  thrown  into  the  baby  tower. 
It  is  considered  displeasing  to  the  gods  to  have  many  girls, 
and  often  mothers  throw  their  baby  girls  away  for  this 
reason.  Sometimes  they  are  thrown  away  because  they 
are  weak  or  deformed  or  because  the  parents  are  too  poor 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  so  many.  Sometimes 
a  thrown  away  girl  is  rescued  and  brought  up  by  those 
who  have  no  children  or  those  who  need  help  in  their 
shops. 

I  saw  a  little  blind  girl  who  had  been  thrown  away. 
Some  Christians  rescued  her  and  carried  b^FtWi^ij^itiH 
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ary  who  took  her  in,  burned  her  dirty  clothes,  washed 
her  and  put  on  dean  clothes,  and  cared  for  her  kindly. 
She  will  go  to  a  school  for  blind  children  this  year.  She  is 
a  bright  girl  and  walks  all  over  the  house  and  yard  by  the 
aid  of  her  stick.  When  we  went  iijto  the  yard,  she  said, 
"Good-morning,"  in  English.  Good-moming  is  the  only 
English  word  she  knows. 

All  children  wear  charms  to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  If  a 
child  becomes  ill,  it  is  thought  that  one  of  his  three  spirits 
has  departed,  so  a  priest  is  called  in  who  beats  on  a  drum 
and  calls  upon  the  wandering  spirit  to  return.    The  medicine 


taken  by  a  Chinese  is  enough  to  make  one  ill.  Lizards, 
snakes,  and  insects  are  dried  and  ground  into  powder, 
which,  after  being  mixed  with  a  vegetable  powder,  is  made 
into  a  stew  and  dnmk.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many 
people  die? 

After  death  the  body  is  placed  in  a  coffin  and  left  in  the 
public  mortuary  until  enough  money  can  be  saved  for 
burial  expenses,  which  may  be  in  a  few  days,  a  few  years, 
or  never.  Are  you  not  thankful  that  you  live  in  the  West 
and  are  what  the  children  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  call 
*' upside-down  people"? 


Pose  Drawing  for  Primary 
Grades 

Margaret  M.  Everist 

WE  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
working  for  technique,   nor  for  any  phase  of 
accuracy,  and  only  hope  for  approximate  results. 
Children  love  to  draw  and  to  please  and  will 
work  diligently  for  approval.    One  is  apt  to  think  that 
if  they  know  the  method  of  drawing,  they  know  how  to 
draw.    This  is  not  true. 

A  method  is  but  an  orderly  way  of  doing.  It  is  the  road, 
but  not  the  destination.  It  is  Uie  path  along  which  you 
must  do  your  own  walking.  Many  think  that  because 
the  method  of  drawing  these  action  figures  is  simple, 
the  drawing  of  figures  themselves  is  easy.  This  is  not  true. 
These  figures  represent  the  very  essence  of  drawing  and  to 
attain  the  ability  to  draw  them  requires  persistent  work 
and  not  a  little  patience. 

First  Grade 

Pose  a  child  standing.  Point  finger  at 
boy  and  say  what  I  say.  I  touch  the 
coat;  say  after  me,  *'This  is  the  boy's 
coat."  This  repetition  fixes  the  idea  of 
coat  in  mind  of  the  class.  Draw  the  coat 
thus: 


Keep  children  mentally  active  and  focused  upon  what 
you  are  doing.  Point  again,  top  of  coat,  bottom  of  coat 
(repeat).  Ask  where  are  the  arms  at  top  or  bottom  of 
coat.  Develop  power  to  locate  parts.  Put  arms  at  top 
of  coat  thus: 


Locate  legs  in  the  same  way.    Add  legs  —  then  head- 

Second  half  year.  Teach  action,  pose  child  in  walking 
position  (side  view)  or  standing.  Locate  parts,  etc. 
This  action  may  be  used  this  month  when  we  want  |>arades, 

soldiers,  etc.  ^:.:.:_.  u.^  GOOQIC 
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Boys  playing  ball,  flying  kites.  Children  running  in  the 
street,  diowing  nearness  and  remoteness.  Children  see- 
sawing, jumping  rope,  playing  marbles.  Of  course  we 
always  suggest  die  sports  that  are  in  season,  but  as  this  is 
the  only  Ume  we  teach  pose,  and  as  pose  lessons  may  not 
be  continued  in  later  issues,  these  suggestions  are  made 
at  this  time. 

Third  Grade 

Look  for  Placing,  Action,  Proportion. 

Draw  head  first,  using  orange  for  face.  Then  draw  waist 
and  see  that  the  head  goes  twice  into  body  or  waist.  Then 
skirt  and  body  practically  the  same,  and  t^e  legs  practically 
same  as  waist  and  skirt.  As  the  child  poses,  the  teacher 
draws  for  the  class  on  the  board  and  then  on  paper  to  show 
size.  .  The  children  watch  and  compare  my  drawing  with 
the  child  posing  or  model. 


Secx)nd  Grade 

Review  work  of  first  grade.  Teach  naming.  The 
oblique  line  is  the  line  of  action  and  the  more  rapid 
the  running  the  more  the  lines  slant. 

Draw  the  body  thus: 


Add  legs  and  arms,  bending  both.  If  they  can  draw 
one  boy  running  they  can  draw  two  and  connect  them  by 
lines  and  we  have  boys  playing  horses. 


After  teaching  these  action  figures  let  the  class  do  their 
own  work  and  think  individually;  that  is,  let  them  illustrate 
any  games  that  they  play  or  anything  they  do  in  or  out- 
side of  school,  and  see  if  the  class  can  tell  just  what  the 
different  figures  are  doing.  Let  them  apply  their  pose 
drawings  in  a  winter  landscape. 

Teacher  may  suggest  something  and  let  them  illustrate 
in  some  seat  work  period,  as:    • 


I  Want  to  Tell  Teacher 

Zelia  Margaret  Walters 

Those  who  see  our  problems  from  the  outside  can  give 
us  new  and  illuminating  angles  of  vision.  This  little 
story,  told  by  a  nurse,  contains  suggestions  for  the  earnest 
teacher: 

"When  I  was  nurse  in  a  certain  pretty  home  in  this 
city,"  she  said,  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  a  newly 
arrived  baby  brother  to  a  little  seven  year-old-girl.  She 
admired  the  baby  duly,  wondered  if  he  could  open  his  eyes, 
and  gently  kissed  his  soft  pucl^red  cheek. 
Then  struck  by  a  sudden  thought  she  ho[»>ed 
up  and  down  excitedly,  saying,  ^O,  motherl 
mother  I  please  may  I  go  to  school  right  away? 
I  want  to  tell  teacher.  Ruth  told  her  about 
their  little  kitten,  but  this  is  better  yet,  and 
won't  she  be  surprised,  and  glad  I'  The  mother 
smilingly  gavie  permission,  and  the  child 
dashed  away  to  share  her  happy  news  with 
teacher. 

"This  was  not  the  only  child  I  met  during 
my  month's  stay  in  that  neighborhood,  that 
wanted  to  tell  teacher.  It  seemed  that  ail 
the  children  in  her  room  wanted  to  take  her 
one  of  their 'flowers,  or  apples,  or  share  the 
delightful  family  happenings  with  her. 

"I  saw  teacher  only  once,  and  she  looked 
just  as  I  thought  she  would.  She  had  the 
serene  mother  face.  When  you  saw  her  kind 
eyes  you  knew  they  looked  out  from  a  heart  that  held 
loving  understanding  of  all  the  good  and  bad  children, 
of  the  happy  and  sad  ones.'' 

Are  you  one  of  the  teachers  that  children  confide  in? 
Do  they  want  to  tell  their  little  joys  and  sorrows  and  hopes 
to  you?  Can  you  imderstand  the  lanjiuage  of  childhood 
well  enough  to  read  the  hearts  opened  to  you?  It  is  an 
understanding  worth  striving  for;  it  brings  a  great  reward. 
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A  Farm  in  a  School-room 

Emilie  Yunker 

As  the  window  gardens  at  school  were  overflowing 
with  flower  pots  and  boxes  filled  with  plants,  where 
could  the  little  folks  conduct  experiments  in 
germination?  You  see,  there  were  first  hSand 
experiments  to  be  gained  about  the  soil,  the  seed  and  many 
other  things,  before  attempting  work  in  the  garden.  When 
a  little  farm  in  the  sand-table  was  proposed  the  children 
were  overjoyed  at  the  mere  mention  of  growing  things 
tl\erein,  and  all  hands  were  ready  to  help. 

A  barrel  of  good  loamy  soil  was  mixed  with  the  sand  in  the 
prop)ortion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  and  one  part  of  the 
latter  in  a  sand-table  6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  1  foot 
deep.    This  was  placed  near  a  sunny  window. 

The  orchard  and  vegetable  garden  were  on  one  side, 
the  woods  and  bam  lot  on  the  other.  Down  through  the 
middle  there  was  a  walk,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the 
house.  In  order  that  there  be  suflScient  shade  along  the 
walk  from  the  road  to  the  house,  the  children  decided  to 
plant  tiny  Norway  maple  seedlings,  which  were  found 
growing  imder  the  parent  tree  not  far  from  school. 

Forty  little  boys  and  girls,  arranged  in  groups  of  ten 
each,  with  seeds  in  hand  eagerly  waited  their  turn  to  plant 
lettuce,  beets,  radishes,  tomatoes  and  com  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  in  rows  one  and  one  half  inches  apart. 

Apple,  peach  and  apricot  seedlings  raised  in  the  window 
garden  were  carefully  transplanted  in  the  orchard.  A  little 
boy  looked  for  the  seed  leaves  of  a  peach  tree  and  to  his 
surprise  found  a  pair  of  them  in  the  groimd  with  burst 
stone  lying  near.  Another  transplanted  a  peach  tree  which 
he  saw  growing  on  a  vacant  lot. 

Mature  seeds  of  the  silver  maple  had  blown  from  the 
trees.  These  were  gathered  and  planted.  About  three 
weeks  after,  the  baby  trees  slippea  out  of  the  seeds  and 
began  to  grow.  Acoms,  hickory  nuts  and  persimmon 
se^  planted  in  the  faU,  were  sprouting  in  the  window 
garden.  It  was  decided  that  they  belonged  to  the  wood 
lot,  and  thither  they  were  transplanted. 

Somehow,  the  children  were  better  able  to  appreciate 
these  little  trees  with  their  tiny  stem,  small  leaves  and 
thread-like  roots,  than  the  mightiest  oaks  and  most  magni- 
ficent birch  trees  of  the  forest,  which  at  present  do  not 
touch  their  lives  in  any  way.  Gradually,  however,  with 
this  small  beginning,  followed  by  a  systematic  training  in 
all  grades,  larger  things  in  forestry  can  be  worked  out. 

There  was  something  of  interest  happening  every  day 
which  held  the  attention  of  the  children.  Each  morning 
before  school,  they  stood  aroimd  the  farm  making  new 
observations,  identifying  trees  and  measuring  plants, 
watering  or  weeding  the  garden.  As  soon  as  a  phmt  peeped 
above  the  ground,  some  one  was  eager  to  announce  the 
fact    To  their  astonishment,  the  ladishes  came  up  in  four 


days,  the  lettuce  in  five.  Then  in  rapid  succession  there 
appeared  the  dark  red  leaves  of  the  beets  and  the  thick 
seed  leaves  of  the  beans.  The  single  blades  of  com  began 
to  show.  The  trees  and  grass  were  growing.  The  farm 
was  teeming  with  life. 

Many  a  useful  lesson  in  nature  was  taught.  Soil  was 
examined  and  prepared;  seeds  were  identified,  tested  and 
planted;  plots  were  laid  out;  trees  were  planted;  the 
garden  was  cultivated;  and  leaves  were  contrasted  as  to 
color,  form  and  size.  There  were  nimierous  opp)ortunities 
for  industrial  training.  The  house,  bam,  chicken  coop 
and  bird  house  were  made  of  heavy  paper.  Labels  for  the 
vegetables  were  made  of  cardboard  li"  x  i".  Quite 
a  mmiber  of  original  plans  were  carried  out.  Animals 
were  modeled.  The  cow  made  of  plasticme  by  a  young 
artist,  out  of  one  piece  of  clay,  caused  the  others  to  wonder, 
and  spurred  them  on  to  greater  effort.  A  horse,  dog,  pig, 
chickens,  turkey,  ducks  and  small  birds  were  gradually 
added.  A  mirror  was  used  for'  the  pond.  You  would 
hardly  have  suspected  that  the  farmer  standing  in  the  bam 
lot  with  a  large  "  Jinuny"  on  his  head,  was  an  ordinary 
clothespin  dressed  up. 

Numerous  live  problems  in  arithmetic  arose  in  planning 
the  vegetable  garden,  the  orchard,  the  walk,  the  woods 
and  the  bam  lot;  in  measuring  the  plants;  in  comparisons 
that  were  made;  in  constmcting  the  buildings  and  in 
keeping  the  record.  Imaginary  problems  would  not  have 
been  half  so  interesting  nor  nearly  so  educative. 

In  art,  water  color  studies  were  made,  showing  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  growth.  Questions  like  the  following,  written 
upon  the  board,  were  given  as  seat  work  to  be  read  and 
answered: 

What  have  we  in  the  sand-table? 
What  did  we  plant  in  the  garden?    When? 
Which  plants  came  up  first? 
Which  came  up  next? 

April  18,  how  much  smaller  was  the  lettuce  than  the 
com? 

So  delighted  were  the  children  with  the  farm  that  they 
were  anxious  to  have  others  see  it.  In  consequence, 
notes  were  written  and  sent  to  a  class  inviting  them  to  see 
the  farm.  These  were  placed  in  envelopes  of  their  own 
making  and  delivered  by  one  of  the  boys  who  acted  as 
postman.  The  following  were  among  those  written  as  a 
class  exercise: 

Dear  May  — 

What  do  you  think  we  have  in  our  room?  A  little  wee  farm  with 
a  little  wee  house  on  it. 

In  the  garden,  we  planted  beans,  corn  and  other  good  thines  to 
eat    Near  the  garden  is  the  orcharo.    There  you  will  see  some  baby 
peach  and  apple  trees, 
Come  to  see  our  faim. 

Your  loving  friend, 

MAROuEanx 
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Dear  Arthur — 

Come  to  see  our  little  farm,  May  9.  You  may  play  with  our  ducks 
and  chickens,  and  sail  the  boats  on  the  pond. 

Our  garden  gets  quite  thirsty.  When  you  come  you  may  help 
me  water  it.  Your  friend, 

Stanley 
Dear  Lillian  — 

You  ought  to  see  our  little  orchard.  It  is  near  the  garden  not  far 
from  the  house.  We  have  some  fruit  trees  in  it  I  planted  a  peach 
tree.    It  is  growing.    The  apricot  tree  grows  the  fastest. 

Our  teacher  gave  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  room  a  peach  and  an 
apricot  seed  to  plant  at  home.  When  school  is  out  she  will  give  us 
each  a  tree  to  take  home.    I  am  going  to  take  care  of  mine. 

You  friend, 
EorrH 

Composite  Composition 

Fannie  L.  Ballou 

LITTLE  children  are  very  social  creatures.     They 
like  to  work  and  play  and  sing  together;  they  like 
to  take  long  walks  together;  and  so  we  found  they 
like  to  write  stories  together. 
First  a  topic  is  chosen  with  which  the  children  are  familiar, 
then  each  one  tries  to  contribute  something  to  the  composi- 
tion or  story.    As  the  sentences  are  made  they  are  written 
on  the  board,  the  children  helping  with  the  spelling  and 
punctuation.    When  the  work  is  finished  the  story  is  read. 
This  form  of  composition  should  precede  composition 
at  the  desk,  and  is  very  helpful  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Examples  are  given  of  some  of  the  work  done  by  Grade  I, 
Riverside,  Illinois. 

Examples 
The  Hard  Maple  Thee 
One  day  when  we  went  for  a  walk  we  saw  a  hard  maple 
tree.  It  has  gray  bark  and  wide-spreading  branches. 
It  is  full  of  sap  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Sometimes 
men  bore  a  hole  in  the  tree.  Then  they  put  a  tube  into 
the  hole.  Then  the)rhang  a  pail  on  the  tube.  The  sap 
goes  into  the  pail.  Then  they  boil  the  sap.  Sometimes 
they  make  syrup.  Sometimes  they  make  sugar.  Maple 
syrup  is  good  on  pancakes  and  biscuits. 

The  Sea-Gulls 
One  day  we  were  walking  along  the  river  when  we  saw 
some  big  sea-gulls  flying  around.  Some  were  white  and 
some  were  gray,  and  they  all  had  black  spots  on  their 
wings.  They  kept  circling  around  and  lookmg  down  into 
the  water  for  fish.  Then  they  flew  down  into  the  water, 
and  we  saw  one  fly  up  with  something  in  his  mouth,  and 
we  think  it  was  a  fish.  The  sea-gulls  can  fly  very  high  in 
the  air.    They  look  very  small  when  they  are  in  the  d^y. 

The  Wind 
The  wind  blows  the  trees  and  the  trees  bow  down  their 
heads.    This  morning  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  the  chil- 
dren could  not  ride  their  bicycles  to  school.    It  blew  men's 


and  boys'  and  girls'  hats  off.  It  blew  the  boats  over  the 
water.  In  one  little  girl's  yard  it  blew  the  fence  down. 
A  little  girl. was  skating  on  her  roller  skates  and  the  wind 
blew  her  down.  The  wind  was  so  strong  that  it  blew  the 
chickens'  feathers. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  a  little  log  cabin. 
His  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
they  had  no  school  at  that  time.  He  used  to  sit  by  the 
fire  and  read  because  they  had  no  other  kind  of  a  light. 
He  used  to  write  on  a  shovel  with  a  red  stone  that  he  found 
by  the  river.  One  day  he  borrowed  a  book  from  a  man 
and  he  read  it,  and  he  put  it  in  the  window  one  night  and 
there  came  a  snow  storm  and  got  the  book  all  spoiled.  He 
went  to  the  man  and  told  him  what  had  happened  and 
then  he  worked  for  the  man  to  earn  money  to  pay  for 
the  book. 

More  About  Abraham  Lincoln 

Once  when  Abraham  Lincoln's  father  went  away  from 
home,  Abraham  had  to  shoot  all  the  animals  that  were 
needed  for  food.  After  he  shot  his  first  turkey  he  sat  down 
and  cried.  He  said  it  was  cruel  to  kill  a  bird  unless  it  was 
meant  to  be  eaten.  One  time  he  shot  a  bear,  and  his  mother 
made  him  a  suit  of  bear-skin.  When  Abraham  Lincoln 
grew  up  he  went  away  one  day  to  make  a  speech,  and  there 
were  no  street-cars  or  trains,  so  he  had  to  ride  a  horse. 
While  he  was  going,  he  saw  a  pig  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  off  to  get  that  pig.  But  he  didn't  want  to 
get  his  new  suit  dirty.  So  he  went  on,  but  he  kept  feeling 
sorry  for  the  pig.  Finally  he  went  back  and  pulled  the 
pig  out.    He  got  his  clothes  muddy,  but  he  didn't  care. 

A  True  Rabbit  Story  * 

Once  a  man  was  in  his  tent  and  he  heard  a  noise.  He 
heard  '* thump,"  "thiunp."  Then  he  heard  it  again: 
"thump,"  '^thimip."  He  looked  out  and  he  couldn't 
see  anything.  It  was  so  dark  he  couldn't  see  what  it  was 
so  he  went  back  to  his  tent  and  again  he  heard  **  thump," 
"thump."  Then  he  peeked  out  again  and  he  couldn't  see 
anything  so  he  went  back  to  his  tent.  Then  he  heard 
"thump,"  "thiunp,"  again.  So  he  went  out  again  and 
this  time  he  thought  he  saw  an  animal,  but  he  didn't  know 
what  it  was.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a  log  and  watched,  and 
he  saw  a  rabbit  jumping  on  his  hind  legs  trying  to  scare 
the  tent.  Then  he  sat  still  and  the  rabbit  began  to  run 
around.  It  even  jumped  over  the  man's  foot.  Then 
another  rabbit  came  and  another  rabbit  and  another  rabbit. 
The  rabbits  kept  coming  until  there  were  lots  of  rabbits. 
When  they  were  all  there,  they  began  to  play.  They  tried 
to  see  who  could  jump  the  highest.  They  hopped  around. 
They  jumped  over  each  other  just  as  of  they  were  playing 
leap-frog.    Then  they  heard  a  noise  and  away  they  all  ran. 

*  Retold  from  a  story  by  John  R.  Long  in  "  Beasta  Afidd." 
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How  We  Begin 

VI 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

(Bock  rifhls  reterved) 

FINISH  your  list  of  short  vowel  phonograms.    Don't 
try  to  have  them  memorized.    Just  look  and  pro- 
nounce instantly. 
Use  all  single  and  double  consonant  blends  be- 
fore  each  phonogram  that  will  make  words  the  children 
understand.    Don't  waste  time  on  unusual  words. 

One  phonic  period  two  or  three  times  a  week  will  be  well 
spent  putting  phonic  words  in  sentences.  So  many  words 
sound  so  nearly  alike,  that,  imless  much  drill  is  given,  the 
children  use  the  wrong  word. 

One  of  my  small  boys  told  me  yesterday,  '*My  big  sister 
draws  lovely  mats  and  colors  them."  I  showed  him  a  pic- 
ture of  a  cat  on  a  mat  and  he  said,  "That  kitty  is  lying  on 
a  map,^* 

They  tell  me  "  Dam  is  a  boy"  and  "  The  boat  is  going  over 
the  dan"  —  all  common  words  that  they  use  frequently 
and  mispronounce  every  time  they  use  them. 


ach  atch 

ech  etch 

ich  itch 

och  otch 

uch  utch 

ant 
ent 
int 
ont 
unt 


adge  aft 

edge  eft 

idge  ift 

odge  oft 

udge  uft 

ash 
esh 
ish 
osh 
ush 


amp  ance  anch  and  ang  ank 
emp  ence  ench  end  eng  enk 
imp    ince    inch     ind     ing     ink 


imp    ince    inch     ind     ing     ink 
omp  onch    ond    ong    onk 

ump    unce    unch    und    ung    unk 


ask 
esk 

isk 
osk 
usk 


ass 
ess 
iss 
oss 
uss 


ast 
est 
ist 
ost 
ust 


Teach  y  =  I  and  y  =  I. 

Give  list  of  words  using  each  sound  of  y.  After  pro- 
nouncing have  children  underscore  the  y  used  as  a  con- 
sonant, and  mark  the  vowels  correctly: 


y 

y 

y 

yam 

my 

party 

yolk 

by 

frosty 

you 

ay 

windy 

yes 

sly 

snowy 

yellow 

try 

rainy 

Make  the  list  as  long  as  possible. 

Teach  which  letter  the  sounds  c  soft,  c  hard,  g  soft, 
and  g  long,  are  used  before. 

In  the  Pollard  system  a  very  convenient  form  is  given 
for  putting  before  the  children.  It  takes  but  little  room 
and  the  whole  story  is  told  at  a  glance: 


Ci 


G-     G? 


This  may  be  sung  to  "Mulberry  Bush,"  or  to  "This  is 
the  Way."  The  latter  was  given  in  Primary  Education 
several  years  ago. 

Singing  this  frequently  seems  to  impress  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  children  very  soon  know  which  sound  to 
use  in  their  new  words. 

In  singing  the  old,  old  "B-a  ba,  be  be,"  song  it  is  great 
fun  to  sing  the  c's  and  g's.    We  have: 
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«-a  'ea;  9-e  96^  5-1  91;  -ea,  >9e-5ir-e^  /€<);  -ea,  90^  91,.  -eo; 
«-u-eu;  -ea,  90,  9!;  -eo,  -eu. 

g-a  ga;  >e  get  f^i  feif  ga,  ge,  gi;  g-Q  go;  ga,  g^e^  gi,  go^ 
g-u  gu;  ga,  fee,  gi,  go,  gu. 

Give  all  the  commonly  used  contractions.  Keep  list 
in  sight  and  drill  frequently.  Teach  the  word  apostrophe 
and  tell  why  it  is  used  in  contractions. 


isn't       =  is  not 

don't 

=  do  not 

aren't    =  are  not 

won't 

=  will  not 

didn't    =  did  not 

ru 

=  IwiU 

doesn't  =  does  not 

you'U 

=  you  will 

wasn't   =  was  not 

she'll 

=  she  will 

hasn't    =  has  not 

he'll 

=  he  will 

hadn't  =  had  not 

we'll 

=  we  will 

haven't  =  have  not 

I've 

=  I  have 

can't     =  cannot 

you've 

=  you  hav 

Children  say,  "Isn't  means  is  not" 

Write  sentences  like  "The  book  is  not  here."  One 
child  reads  it  as  it  stands,  another  child  says,  "The  book 
isn't  here."  Or  write  "I  don't  know  how."  One  child 
reads  it,  another  changes  it  to  "I  do  not  know  how." 

Be  sure  you  keep  several  pages  ahead  of  your  reading, 
in  your  basic  reader,  in  your  word  drill.  Add  all  these 
new  words  to  your  old  cards  and  go  through  these  words 
as  often  as  possible. 

We  always  use  Friday  morning  for  reviewing  all  old 
work. 

Every  sight  and  every  phonic  word  is  recited.  Tliere  is 
a  brownie  or  kewpie  on  a  small  card  for  every  one  who  is 
perfect  and  a  card  with  a  gold  star  to  all  who  do  not  miss 
anything. 

Friday  afternoon  we  spend  for  extra  reading.  Children 
choose  and  read  the  story  they  like  best  from  any  reader; 
and  something  new  and  interesting  for  board  reading. 

If  there  are  any  new  words  that  need  special  drill,  we 
use  a  word  drill  period  for  writing  them  in  sentences  and 
reading  these  sentences. 

Your  brightest  children  may  not  need  all  this  sentence 
«irill.  If  they  do  not  seem  interested,  give  them  some  books 
and  allow  them  to  do  sight  reading  at  their  desks. 

I  had  two  little  girls  last  year  who  read  fifteen  or  twenty 
readers  to  themselves.  At  morning  and  noon  before 
school  they  usually  had  a  crowd  of  children  around  them 
and  read  to  them.  They  must  have  made  it  interesting 
or  the  others  would  not  have  listened. 


My  dress  is  yellow. 
My  mittens  are  made  of  yarn. 
The  yoke  in  Mary's  dress  is  white. 
You  cannot  take  your  doll  now. 
The  yolk  of  my  egg  is  hard. 
Hear  that  dog  yelp! 
The  boys  yell  at  the  ball  game. 
I  cannot  go  yet. 
My  doll  is  sitting  by  me. 
My  dress  is  not  dry. 
That  cat  is  very  sly. 
I  did  not  try  to  re^i 
Hear  the  baby  cry! 
I  wish  I  had  a  penny. 
I  like  a  rainy  day. 
The  window  is  frosty. 
I  come  to  school  every  day. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  Valentine  party. 
After  rea^g  have  each  y  marked  and  sounded. 


c  (hard)         c  (soft)         g  (hard)  g  (soft) 

The  boy  says  c,  c,  c,  when  he  eats  too  fast. 
The  hot  horseshoe  says  s,  c,  s,  c,  when  we  put  it  in  cold 
water. 
The  old  frog  calls  g,  g,  g. 
The  baby  frogs  answer  g,  g,  g. 
Cat  begins  with  c.    (Give  sound.) 
Cinders  begin  with  c. 
Cow  begins  with  c. 
Cup  begins  with  c. 
The  c  (letter)  in  pencil  is  c. 
Clarke  begins  with  C. 
Crackers  begins  with  c. 
Cent  begins  with  c. 
The  c  in  fancy  is  c. 
The  c  in  black  is  c. 
The  g  in  gander  is  g. 

Go  begins  with  g.  ,7 

Get  b^ins  with  g. 
The  g  in  glad  is  g. 
Gin  begins  with  g. 
Grand  begins  with  g. 
The  g  in  gypsy  is  g. 

Mark  and  sound  all  g's. 


ang 


eng 


ing 


ong 


ung 


(Write  phonic  words  in  color  so  the  words  you  want  to 
drill  will  stand  out  from  the  others.) 

The  boy  bangs  the  door. 

Will  you  bring  riie  an  apple? 

The  bung  hole  is  in  the  barrel. 

I  heard  the  fire  bell  go  clingy  clang. 

The  boy  clung  to  the  ladder. 

"Ding,  dang  bell,  kitty's  in  the  well." 

I  vnH  fling  a  stone  at  the  wall. 

He  flung  a  stone  at  that  wall. 

I  see  a  gang  of  men  at  work. 

I  hear  the  gong  for  the  fire  drill. 

Mother  will  hang  out  the  washing. 

Arthur  hung  his  hat  in  the  halT 

Harry  was  the  king  when  we  played  "Little  Lark." 

I  have  a  long  stick. 

Miss rang  the  bell,  she  will  let  me  ring  it  to-morrow. 

That  ladder  has  ten  rungs. 
Little  Lark  sang  a  song  for  the  King. 
He  sung  "A  Birdie  with  a  Yellow  Bill." 
My  bird  has  pretty  blue  wings. 


I  am  some  one  you  know. 

You  know  a  rhyme  about  me. 

You  sing  a  song  about  me. 

You  play  a  game  about  me. 

There  is  a  cat,  a  cow,  and  a  dog  in  my  story. 

There  is  a  moon,  a  dish,  a  fiddle  and  a  spoon. 

The  little  dog  does  not  bark,  he  laughs. 

The  cat  does  not  mew,  she  plays  on  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jumps  over  the  moon. 

The  dish  and  the  spoon  run  away. 

Yes,  I  am  . 


See  if  you  can  guess  who  I  am. 

I  am  asleep  when  you  first  see  me. 

I  am  sleeping  outdoors  in  the  hay  field. 

While  I  sleep  the  cows  get  into  the  corn. 

My  father's  sheep  are  in  the  meadow. 

You  are  afraid  to  waken  me  for  you  think  I  will  cry. 

I  will  not  cry,  I  will  jump  up  and  blow  my  horn. 

I  will  tell  you  one  more  thing,  I  wear  a  blue  suit. 

I  am  . 
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6 

I  am  an  old  old  lady. 
I  have  the  dearest  little  dog. 
He  follows  me  everywhere  I  go. 
One  day  my  little  dog  was  very  unhappy. 
But  I  couldn't  find  anything  for  him  to  eat,  for  my 
cupboard  was  bare. 

I  am . 

7 


forehead 


horrid 


middle 


^  There  was  a  little  girl, 

Who  had  a  little  curl 
Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead, 

And  when  she  was  good 

She  was  very,  very  good, 
But  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 

8 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  named  Jack.  He  was  a  very 
quick  little  boy.  He  was  nimble,  too.  He  was  always 
nmning  and  jumping. 

Jack  was  a  very  happy  boy.  He  used  to  sing  and  whistle 
merrily  all  day  long. 

One  day  Jack  went  to  visit  his  grandmother.  She  gave 
him  a  candle  to  light  himself  to  bed. 

After  Jack  went  upstairs,  she  heard  him  laughing  and 
jumping. 

She  called  grandfather  and  they  went  upstairs  very 
quietly  to  see  what  Jack  was  doing. 

How  grandpa  and  grandma  did  laugh,  for  Jack  was 
jumping  over  the  candlestick. 

Grandma  began  to  sing: 

"*  Jack  be  nimble. 
Jack  be  quick. 

Jack  jump  over  the  candlestick.' 
Merrily  he  jumps  over, 
Jiunps  over,  jumps  over. 
Merrily  he  jumps  over  the  candlestick." 

Who  will  be  Jack? 

Who  will  be  the  candlestick? 

Who  will  be  grandfather? 

Who  will  be  grandmother? 

Jack  may  jump  and  grandmother  may  sing. 

(Sing  to  tune,  '*  Good-night  Ladies.") 

9 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king.  He  used  to  sit  in  his 
coimting-house  and  count  his  money  all  day  long. 

One  day  the  king  wanted  a  blackbird  pie.  The  cook 
didn't  want  to  kill  the  pretty  blackbirds  for  a  pie.  So  she 
made  a  crust  in  a  big  pan.  When  it  was  cool,  she  lifted 
the  crust  and  put  twenty-four  blackbirds  in  the  pan.  She 
put  the  crust  over  the  blackbirds  and  put  the  dainty  dish 
on  the  table  before  the  king. 

When  the  king  opened  the  pie  the  blackbirds  all  flew  out 
and  began  to  sing. 

One  day  the  queen  was  hungry.  She  went  out  in  the 
kitchen  for  something  to  eat.  The  maid  gave  her  some 
bread  and  honey  and  she  went  into  the  parlor  to  eat  it. 

While  the  queen  was  eating  her  bread  and  honey,  the 
maid  went  out  into  the  garden  to  hang  up  the  clothes. 

The  maid  began  to  sing: 

"Sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 

A  pocket  full  of  rye. 
Four  and  twenty  blackbirds, 

Baked  in  a  pie. 
When  the  pie  was  opened 

The  birds  began  to  sing. 
Wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish 

To  set  before  the  king?" 


While  she  was  singing  a  saucy  blackbird  flew  at  her  and 
nipped  her  nose. 

A  boy  saw  the  blackbird  nip  the  maid's  nose.  He  laughed 
and  began  to  sing: 

"The  king  was  in  the  counting  house 

Coimting  out  his  money. 
Tlie  queen  was  in  the  parlor 

Eating  bread  and  honey. 
The  maid  was  in  the  garden 

Hanging  out  the  clothes. 
When  along  came  a  blackbird 

And  nipped  off  her  nose." 

10 

To  be  read  silently.  Write  one  and  get  your  answers 
before  next  is  written. 

Who  wants  to  be  the  king? 

Where  will  the  king  go? 

Who  will  choose  the  counting-hoa<^? 

What  must  the  king  have? 

Who  will  get  the  money? 

What  must  the  king  do  with  his  money? 

Who  will  be  the  queen? 

What  must  she  have? 

Who  will  get  the  bread  and  honey? 

Where  must  the  queen  go  to  eat  her  bread  and  honey? 

Who  will  choose  the  parlor? 

Who  will  be  the  maid? 

Where  must  she  go? 

What  must  she  do? 

What  must  she  have? 

Who  will  put  up  the  clothesline? 

Who  will  get  the  basket  of  clothes? 

Who  will  get  the  clothespins? 

Who  will  be  the  blackbird? 

What  must  he  do? 

We  will  all  sing  (or  recite)  "  Sing  a  Song  a  Sixpence." 

(It  adds  mudh  to  the  enjoyment  to  have  real  money, 
bread  and  honey,  a  clothesline,  and  clothespins;  either 
handkerchiefs  or  doll's  clothing  may  be  used  for  the  clothes.) 

11 
To-day  is  February  12. 
It  is  Lincoln's  birthday. 
Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809. 
He  was  a  very  poor  boy. 
He  lived  in  a  log  cabin. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
He  had  a  new  mother  who  was  very  good  to  him. 
Lincoln  did  not  go  to  school. 
His  new  mother  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 
He  had  no  books  or  slate  or  paper. 
He  used  to  do  his  examples  on  a  shovel. 
When  he  was  a  man  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States. 
Lincoln  was  brave  and  pure  and  true. 

12 

To-day  is  February  14. 

February  14  is  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Valentine  was  a  man  who  lived  many,  many  years  ago. 

Everybody  loved  Valentine  and  he  loved  everyone. 

He  liked  to  give  people  presents. 

When  Valentine  died,  all  his  friends  felt  very  sad. 

His  friends  said  we  will  call  him  St.  Valentine,  and  on  his 
birthday  we  will  send  presents  to  our  friends. 

So  now  we  all  send  flowers  or  candy  or  valentines  to  our 
friends  on  Valentine's  Day. 

13 


To-day  is  February  22. 

It  is  Washington's  Birthday. 

George  Washington  was  born  February  22, 


1732. 
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He  was  a  good  boy  and  always  minded  his  mother. 
He  always  told  the  truth. 

Like  Lincoln,  George  Washington  was  brave  and  pure 
and  true. 
Washington  is  called  "Father  of  our  country." 
He  is  called  that  because  he  was  our  first  President. 
One  of  my  big  brothers  says,  **  Who  is  the  Father  of  our 
country?" 
Then  my  other  brother  says, 
"General  George  Washington, 
First  in  war. 
First  in  peace, 
First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countryman." 

14 

(To  review  double  consonants.) 

My  mother's  new  hat  is  black. 
Our  old  horse  likes  bran  to  eat. 
Our  class  had  a  Valentine  box. 
The  baby  is  cross  to-day. 
My  new  dress  is  very  pretty. 
Did  you  see  the  flash  light? 
Are  those  strawhemes  fresh? 
The  window  is  made  of  glass. 
Our  cow  likes  to  eat  grass. 
Please  let  me  go  now. 
We  read  a  story  about  a  little  lame  prince. 
The  cat  was  after  my  bird  and  I  said,  '*scat,  scat,  scat!" 
Baby  smashed  my  big  doll. 
O,  see  it  snow! 
May  I  spin  your  top? 
I  do  not  like  to  write  on  a  slate. 
Do  you  know  how  to  skate? 
We  live  in  New  York  state. 
Do  you  wish  it  was  spring? 
That  bee  will  sting  you. 
I  wish  I  had  some  string. 
Can  you  trace  that  picture. 
I  fell  down  twice  when  I  was  coming  to  school. 
(After  reading,  have  children  draw  line  under  each  double 
consonant.) 

When  Interest  Flags 

Marian  Churchdll  Graves 

Miss  Lane  stood  at  the  board,  pointer  in  hand,  ready  to 
begin  the  daily  drill  on  reading  words.  It  seemed  to  her, 
as  she  glanced  over  the  room,  that  practically  every  child 
looked  bored. 

"I'm  tired  of  it  myself,"  she  thought.  "And  when  first 
grade  children  have  to  force  themselves  to  give  attention 
just  because  they  fear  the  penalty  of  inattention,  it's  time 
for  a  change. 

'•"'.ast  night,  children,"  she  said,  thoughtfully,  "Miss 
Lane  looked  in  her  First  Reader  and  every  word  was  right 
there  in  its  place.  But  now  what  do  you  suppose  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Every  child  seemed  all  ears  and  eyes. 

"Why,  just  look  at  this  blackboard  and  see.  The 
naughty  children  of  the  *  ank '  family  must  have  run  away,  for 
here  they  are  on  our  blackboard.  I  am  sure  that  their 
mother  must  be  worried.  Look  at  them  for  a  minute  and 
see  if  you  can  tell  all  their  names.    Yes,  Harold." 

"Bank,  dank,  lank,  rank,  sank,  tank,  crank, 
dr  ank,  Fr  ank,  pr  ank,  sh  ank,  cl  ank,  th  ank,  bl  ank, 
fl  ank,  pi  ank,"  recited  Harold  glibly. 

"How  easily  Harold  named  all  these  children.  Now 
here  are  some  other  children  that  we'll  have  to  find.  For 
Mrs.  *ose',  the  mother  of  the  *ose'  family  is  here  and  none 
of  the  children  with  her.  Who  can  name  some  of  those 
children  so  that  I  can  put  them  with  their  mother?  Yes, 
rose,  close,  etc. 

**  Now  here  are  other  children  who  have  run  away  without 
any  of  their  family.    We  will  sound  these  and  find  out 


their  names.  Yes.  Now  we  know  the  name  of  every 
child  here.  You  may  take  your  book  and  see,  how  many 
of  the  children  you  can  find  at  home  on  page  49." 

And  Miss  Lane  breathed  the  satisfied  sigh  of  one  who  has 
saved  the  situation  by  a  master  stroke  at  the  last  moment. 


An  Experiment 

Achasa  Beechler 

"  A  TAG  game!  A  tag  game!  The  words  are  on  the 
lA     blackboard!"  came  joyously  from  various  parts 

X  jL.  of  the  room.  Then  as  Kenneth  officiously  carried 
the  teacher's  chair  to  its  accustomed  place,  came 
the  silence  with  which  children  respond  of  their  own  accord 
when  the  right  thing  has  been  found.  The  visitor  noticed  an 
iminviting  row  of  unphonetic  words,  such  as  through^  their ^ 
should,  and  does,  which  were  written  in  large  script  across 
the  blackboard  at  the  front  of  the  room.  To  the  first 
word  in  this  row  all  eyes  quickly  glanced,  then  to  the  teacher 
they  turned.  "Elise"  she  responded.  The  child  stood 
and  pronounced  the  first  word,  "who."  At  a  nod  that 
assured  her  that  she  had  told  the  word  correctly  she  ran 
and  stood  directly  under  it  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
blackboard.  Another  child,  Alice,  stood  and  pronounced 
the  second  word,  "could,"  then  lightly  ran  to  stand  under 
her  word  beside  Elise.  So  the  game  proceeded  until  each 
of  the  nine  or  ten  words  had  a  child  standing  under  it. 
"What  next?"  thought  the  visitor.  "Cari,"  caUed  the 
teacher.  "  Who,"  said  he,  going  back  to  the  first  word,  the 
one  under  which  Elise  was  standing.  Then  he  ran  and 
touched  Elise  on  her  shoulder.  At  his  touch  she  quickly 
ran  to  her  seat.  Carl  took  her  place  under  the  word. 
"Jay,"  called  the  teacher.  "Could"  he  answered.  Then 
he  ran  to  Alice,  tagged  her  and  took  her  place.  So  the 
game  continued,  by  beginning  again  with  the  first  word, 
"who,"  each  time  that  a  complete  change  of  children  had 
taken  place,  until  at  the  sound  of  the  gong  all  ran  to  their 
seats  to  prepare  for  recess. 

As  soon  as  the  children  were  sent  out  to  play  and  the 
windows  thrown  open  wide,  the  teacher  sat  down  at  a  table 
upon  which  stood  a  paint  cup  full  of  water  and  a  box  of 
water  color  crayons.  Taking  a  long  sheet  of  paper  from 
the  drawer  she  began  to  color  the  figures  which  were  traced 
lightly  upon  the  paper. 

"A  new  number  chart  for  the  door!"  exclaimed  the 
visitor,  "with  the  odd  numbers  in  red  and  the  even  ones 
in  blue!" 

"When  this  chart  is  done,"  said  the  teacher,  "I  shall 
make  another  one  and  use  for  the  upper  row  the  odd  num- 
bers colored  red;  for  the  lower  row,  the  even  ones  colored 
blue,  so  that  the  children  can  place  the  figure  cards  colored 
in  the  same  manner  in  both  orders  and  so  learn  to  count 
by  two's  with  both  odd  and  even  numbers.  I  have  also 
planned,  to  take  the  place  of  the  9"  x  11"  grouping  chart, 
a  large  sheet  of  cardboard  which  will  cover  the  whole 
of  one  of  the  children's  desks,  and  which  will  be  divided 
into  twelve  spaces  instead  of  ten.  The  zero  is  to  be  written 
in  black,  the  other  numbers  in  the  red  and  blue.  Then, 
instead  of  various  colors  of  enlarged  pegs,  I  shall  choose 
the  red  and  blue  only,  placing  both  colors  in  each  box. 
The  children  will  be  expected  to  use  the  red  pegs  to  group 
the  odd  numbers  by  two's,  the  blue  pegs  for  the  even  ones. 
This  I  am  sure  will  make  a  much  more  interesting  and 
attractive  chart  than  the  one  we  are  now  using." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  think  of  it?"  inquired  the 
visitor. 

"One  day  not  long  ago,"  replied  the  teacher,  "I  was 
talking  to  a  teacher  who  had  just  retiuned  from  Rome. 
She  told  me  that  Dr.  Montessori  is  working  to  apply  her 
method  to  the  grades  and  had  shown  her  a  large  amount 
of  material  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  only  thing  which 
she  specifically  mentioned  was  a  color  device  for  teaching 
the  parts  of  speech  in  which  the  verbs  were  a  brilliant  red. 
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the  nouns  blue  and  the  articles  • .  dull,  lifeless  brown,  if  I 
reniember  correctly.  I  thought,  *Here  I*ve  been  using 
the  colors  for  the  various  tones  in  music,  but  have  never 
made  any  further  application  of  this  device.  How  else 
could  I  use  color  with  these  little  folks? '  Then  came  the 
thought,  *Odd  and  even  numbers,  of  course!  I  wonder  if 
Dr.  Montessori  uses  color  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  the 
vowels  in  teaching  letters  and  sounds?*" 

"Do  you  intend  to  use  color  for  the  vowels  too?"  asked 
the  visitor. 

"Yes,"  said  the  teacher;  "next  year,  the  standard  green, 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  red  and  blue  of  the  figures. 
I  went  to  look  at  Viola's  chart  the  other  day  and  found 
that  she  was  grouping  her  pegs  by  three's  of  her  own  initia- 
tive; I  asked,  *  Viola,  how  many  three's  are  there  in  seven? ' 
She  thought  a  minute  and  answered,  *Two  three's  and  a 
one.'  As  soon  as  the  children  had  all  put  away  the  materials 
with  which  they  had  been  working  I  eagerly  asked,  *Who 
knows  how  many  two's  in  four?'  Many  indicated  that 
they  knew  and  the  question  was  answered  correctly  so 
very  readily  that  I  next  asked,  *How  many  two's  in  nine?' 
Nearly  all  the  children  turned  of  one  accord  to  the  number 
cards  under  the  window  sill,  put  up  their  fingers  and  counted 
'one,  two,  three,  four';  then  turned  to  me  ready  to  say, 
four  two's  and  a  one.  That  is  fair  work  for  immatures  who 
have  not  been  taught  any  numbers,  is  it  not?  " 

"Surely  that  is  not  the  gong  sounding!"  exclaimed  the 
teacher.  "  Yes,  it  is,  for  here  are  the  children ! "  Back  went 
the  materials  into  the  drawer.  "Yes,"  said  she,  following 
the  visitor's  glance  at  the  table,  "we  will  take  the  time 
to  show  you  what  we  do  with  these  other  materials.  I 
promised  the  children  that  they  might  dance  the  Virginia 
reel  before  going  home  this  noon,  but  the  graphophone 
has  not  yet  come."  Then  turning  to  the  children  she  said, 
"Class  B  may  come  to  the  front.  The  others  may  all 
find  some  work  to  do.  Please  leave  the  blackboard  ledges 
vacant." 

Many  little  hands  reached  out  for  the  "4^"  x  11"  phrase 
cards  which  the  teacher  had  taken  from  the  table  and  soon 
the  blackboard  ledges  all  around  the  room  were  filled  with 
printed  cards.  Each  child  helped  himself  to  a  written 
card  from  the  teacher's  lap,  ran  to  match  it,  from  the  black- 
board ledge,  and  returned  to  the  teacher  to  find  out  whether 
he  had  matched  his  phrase  correctly  and  to  read  it  to  her. 
He  then  exchanged  his  script  phrase  for  another,  returned 
the  print  one  to  its  former  place  on  the  blackboard  ledge, 
and  was  ready  to  repeat  the  process.  The  visitor  found  it 
interesting  to  watch  the  children  find  for  themselves  the 
words  which  they  did  not  know.  Some  ran  to  the  number 
cards  under  the  windows,  some  hunted  on  the  farm  and 
verb  pictures  while  others  stood  perfectly  still  to  sound 
their  words.  When  it  was  time  for  the  game  to  end,  tie 
teacher  placed  her  hands  over  the  stack  of  cards  on  her 
lap  whenever  a  child  reached  for  another  card  after  re- 
turning his.  Some  of  the  children  immediately  ran  to  their 
seats.  Others  without  being  told  gathered  up  the  cards 
from  the  blackboard  ledge.  Two  children  took  the  cards 
from  the  teacher's  lap,  carefully  keeping  the  script  and 
print  separate,  placed  the  rubber  bands  around  the  sets 
and  returned  them  to  the  table. 

The  teacher  then  held  before  the  seated  children  a  sheet 
of  9"  X  12"  drawing  paper,  which  was  folded  lengthwise, 
in  halves.  On  one  side  of  the  crease  was  printed  in  large 
type  a  row  of  ow's  giving  the  paper  this  appearance: 


si 

ow 

cr 

ow 

gl 

ow 

gr 

ow 

sh 

ow 

fl 

ow 

thr 

ow 

As  soon  as  the  class  had  pronounced  the  long  o  soimd, 
she  opened  the  sheet: 


The  children  pronounced  each  word  inunediately  upon 
recognizing  the  initial  sound. 

Quickly  putting  away  the  drawing  paper  the  teacher 
gave  out  some  1 J  x  9"  strips  of  cardboard  upon  which  were 
printed  in  small  type  many  action  sentences  such  as: 

Throw  and  catch  the  ball. 

Fly  to  the  doll  house. 

Sit  in  a  chair. 

Run  and  jump  up  on  the  box. 

The  children  silently  read,  then  gathered  around  the 
teacher  and  held  out  their  slips  to  her.  "One  at  a  time," 
she  said  taking  the  card  of  the  one  nearest,  who  immediately 
performed  the  action  and  ran  back  to  his  place. 

' '  The  graphaphone !  The  graphaphone !  Oh !  Oh !  We 
are  going  to  dance  the  Virginia  Reel!"  exclaimed  the  chil- 
dren, softly  clapping  their  hands,  as  two  large  boys  entered 
the  room,  one  carrying  the  box,  the  other  the  horn. 

"Class  A  may  dance  first.  Will  you  please  start  the 
graphaphone,  Juanita?"    asked  the  teacher. 

The  children  marched  to  the  open  space  at  the  front  of 
the  room,  and  formed  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  The 
boys  stood  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  the  other.  After  salut- 
ing each  other  with  a  deep  bow,  both  rows  marched  for- 
ward to  the  middle  then  backwards  to  their  places.  Two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  from  opposite  ends  and  opposite 
sides  of  the  square,  marched  to  the  center  and  bowed,  then 
backed  to  their  places.  The  two  children  from  the  two 
remaining  ends  of  the  square  inmiediately  did  likewise. 
This  was  followed  by  the  same  couples  alternately  march- 
ing forward,  swinging  each  other  completely  around  with 
right  hands  and  retreating;  marching  forward,  swinging 
with  left  hands  and  retreating;  marching  forward,  swinging 
with  both  hands  and  retreating.  All  the  children  were 
then  standing  in  their  original  places.  The  boy  and  girl 
opposite  each  other  at  one  end  marched  directly  forward 
and  advanced  down  the  center,  alternately  turning  each 
other  around  with  their  right  hands  and  the  other  children 
with  their  left  hands,  until  the  leaders  stood  at  the  opposite 
end  between  the  rows.  The  two  children  at  the  other 
end  stepped  forward  and  put  up  their  arms,  forming  an 
arch.  The  leaders  then  marched  down  the  center,  followed 
by  all  the  children,  each  in  his  turn,  passed  around  behind 
the  two  children  forming  the  arch,  turned  and  marched 
under  until  all  excepting  the  leaders  stood  in  their  original 
places.  They  then  marched  down  the  center  to  their 
places.  All  marched  forward  to  the  middle,  backward 
to  their  places,  bowed,  faced  to  the  right  and  took  their 
partners  to  their  seats.  At  a  word  from  the  teacher  all 
stood  ready  to  be  dismissed  for  the  noon  hour. 

"How  q^uickly  the  children  match  their  script  and  print 
cards,"  said  the  visitor,  when  the  teacher  returned  to  the 
room. 

"Yes,  they  are  about  ready  to  drop  this  sort  of  work," 
replied  the  teacher.  "I  have  had  less  trouble  this  year 
than  ever  before  with  the  transition  from  script  to  print. 
Of  course  there  are  a  few  children  even  among  these  im- 
matures who  readily  notice  the  likeness  between  the 
two  forms  and  have  Uttle  or  no  difficulty,  but  the  majority- 
do  not  find  it  so  easy.  We  began  this  year  by  placing  print 
cards  beside  the  large  pictures  above  the  blackboard  after 
the  script  forms  of  the  words  had  been  thoroughly  learned. 
The  children  matched  print  with  print  for  a  while  until 
that  was  easy.  Then  I  erased  the  script  words  from  the 
blackboard  under  the  pictures  and  had  them  match  the 
print  with  the  script.  We  did  the  sapie  with  the  phono- 
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grams,  then  took  up  the  phrases.  The  chfldren  meanwhile 
worked  with  both  script  and  print  forms  when  using  the 
small  picture  cards  at  their  seats  and  the  large  picture  word 
cards  on  the  blackboard  ledge.  The  transition  was  so 
easily  and  gradually  made  that  no  one  realized  that  there 
was  anything  hard  about  it." 

"Will  you  tell  me  about  the  writing  before  I  go?"  asked 
the  visitor  abruptly  changing  the  subject.  *'I  suppose 
you  have  used  the  Montessori  writing?" 

**Not  in  its  entirety,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  the 
teacher.  We  have  not  had  the  sand  paper  letters.  Instead 
the  children  have  traced  words  that  were  written  with  a 
drawing  pencil  upon  large  sheets  of  paper.  As  soon  as  they 
could  trace  a  word  correctly  I  have  asked  them  to  lay 
grains  of  corn  first  upon  the  written  word,  then  freehand 
upon  their  desks,  from  the  words  which  were  written  upon 
the  blackboard  as  a  guide.  In  this  way  we  have  worked  out 
whole  phonetic  families  before  attempting  to  write  them. 
I  think  you  have  seen  the  children  working  with  the  large 
geometric  forms.  These  I  cut  from  heavy  cardboard. 
They  place  them  upon  drawing  paper,  draw  aroimd  them, 
then  fill  in  the  outline  with  their  colored  crayons.  I  have 
insisted  that  they  hold  the  crayons  under  their  hands  with 
the  thumb  and  the  tips  of  all  the  fingers  resting  upon  the 
crayon  exactly  as  they  hold  the  white  crayon  at  the  black- 
board. This  is  to  avoid  cramping  of  the  hands  and  finger 
movement.  One  Montessori  teacher  whom  I  know  uses 
large  slates  and  white  blackboard  crayons  for  this  work. 
The  crayons  can  be  easily  erased  from  the  slate  with  a  dry 
doth,  which  makes  the  slates  perfectly  sanitary  and  does 
away  with  the  use  of  so  much  Rawing  paper. 

"I  have  anxiously  watched  for  some  one  to  produce  an 
original  design  by  using  two  or  more  of  the  geometric 
forms,  but  not  one  has  yet  appeared.    I  have  lately  had 


the  opportunity  of  observing  a  class  of  much  more  mature 
children  who  have  been  started  in  this  way.  Some  one, 
the  very  first  day,  produced  a  design,  a  circle  set  within  a 
half  circle  much  as  a  cup  rests  in  a  saucer.  The  circle 
was  colored  yellow  and  the  extending  parts  of  the  half ' 
circle  orange  color.  From  this  beginning  a  great  variety 
of  designs  have  sprung  up.  These  children  enjoy  this  | 
work  immensely.  | 

"The  results  here  in  this  immature  room  have  undoubt-  | 
edly  been  much  better  than  usual.  Every  child  in  the  room  i 
can  write.  All  handle  the  crayon  with  a  careless  ease  that 
tells  of  the  mastery  of  the  technique  of  writing.  I  am 
now  making  a  set  of  emery  and  sandpaper  letters  which  I 
expect  to  use  next  year,  feeling  that  they  will  be  as  useful 
for  the  phonic  work  as  for  writing.  It  seems  to  me  now 
that  the  logical,  or  rather  psychological,  way  will  be  first 
to  reach  the  sound  from  the  picture  phonogram  cards,  then 
to  follow  this  with  the  presentations  of  the  sandpaper  letter 
for  tracing  with  the  fingers  and  learning  the  sound  from 
the  letter  itself.  This  will  be  an  introductory  step  to 
the  tracing  of  the  word  as  a  whole  and  the  use  of  the 
corn  upon  the  desks.  Some  one  with  whom  I  was  talking 
the  other  day  suggested  that  the  children  be  allowed  to 
write  the  words  upon  transparent  paper  placed  over 
the  copy  prepared  for  the  corn,  before  going  to  the 
blackboard." 

'*  Why,  how  late  it  is!  I  hope  that  I  have  not  kept  you 
from  your  lunch.  Miss  Collins!"  exclaimed  the  visitor 
suddenly  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  time  and  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  say  good-by.  "This  work  is  of  such 
absorbing  interest  I  hope  to  use  it  all  next  year,  but  now 
good-by." 

"You  are  very  welcome  to  it.  Good-by  and  success  to 
you,"  responded  the  teacher  as  she  closed  the  door. 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

Alice  E.  Allen 

VI 

The  George  and  Martha  Party 

(The  Five  Little  Pennies  live  in  a  small  house,  which  Miss  Doris, 
their  teacher,  calls  The  Penny  Bank.  Marjory  Brook  Uves  in  a  big 
beautiful  home  not  far  away,  called  Overbrook.  The  children  have 
become  well  acquainted,  but,  although  Mr.  Brook  is  kind  and  friendly, 
Mr.  Penny  will  not  allow  the  little  Pennies  to  go  to  Overbrook,  and 
seems  to  dislike  Mr.  Brook.  Marjory  has  been  lost  and  found.  She 
ha  \  been  traveling  about  with  a  show-company.  They  supposed  her 
name  was  Marjorv  Penny,  and  had  no  idea  that  she  was  the  wealthy 
Brook  child  for  whose  return  big  rewards  were  offered.  When  she  be- 
came too  weak  and  sick  to  dance,  they  sent  her  home.  Aimt  Melissa 
Penny  has  come  to  live  at  The. Penny  Bank,  so  Melissa  Maud  can  go 
to  school.) 

Perhaps  no  little  girl  ever  enjoyed  going  to  school  as 
much  as  Melissa  Maud  did.  She  had  a  good  time  every 
single  minute.  She  was  full  of  plans  and  foimd  the  dearest 
little  ways  of  helping  everybody.  After  she'd  been  in 
school  a  week,  Miss  Doris  wondered  how  she'd  ever  taught 
without  her. 

And  Melissa  Maud  studied  and  tried  her  best  to  have 
perfect  lessons.  But  somehow  she'd  been  out  of  school 
so  long,  it  wasn't  easy.  And  although  Miss  Doris  helped 
her  out  of  school,  Melissa  Maud  coiUdn't  get  the  perfect 
marks  she  so  wanted.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  up 
with  her  class. 

"Miss  Doris  says  it  will  be  easier  by  and  by,"  Melissa 
Maud  told  Aunt  Melissa.  "But  I'm  really  afraid  I'm 
always  going  to  be  stupid."  She  was  as  discouraged  as  so 
plucky  a  little  girl  could  be. 

"I  don't  believe  there  are  any  of  the  others  who  can 
bake  bread  and  pies  and  cake  and  cook  and  sew  and  do 
all  the  things  you  can,  Lissy,"  Aunt  Melissa  said.  "Wait 
a  little  —  you'll  get  on  faster  soon.'^ 

Just  one  thing  besides  her  lessons  troubled  Melissa  Maud. 
Even  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Brook  and  Marjory  at  The  Penny 
Bank,  and  after  several  invitations  from  them  for  visits 
from  the  little  Pennies  to  Overbrook,  still  Father  would 
not  let  any  of  the  little  Pennies  go.  Melissa  Maud  had 
given  up  asking  why.    But  she  Couldn't  help  wondering. 

One  Saturday  morning,  just  a  few  days  heiore  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  a  servant  from  Overbrook  came  to  The 
Penny  Bank.  He  carried  a  number  of  small  letters.  He 
gave  five  of  them  to  Melissa  Maud.  There  was  one  for  her 
and  one  for  each  of  the  boys.    And  each  one  said: 

Mis^  Mak.ioily  Brook 
At  Home 
On  Washington's  Birthday 
. .    -^  J^rom  Fvur  TiU  Eight 


The  fifth  letter  was  for  Master  Robert  Penny, 
was  written  by  Marjory  herself. 


And  it 


"I  am  going  to  be  a  little  Martha  Washington  at  the 
party,"  she  said;  "and  I  want  you  to  be  a  little  George. 
Father  has  sent  to  New  York  for  suits  for  us  both.  As  soon 
as  they  come,  I  will  send  yours  to  you.  You  must  all  be 
sure  to  come  this  time,  for  I  couldn't  have  any  party  without 
you." 

" Isn't  that  lovely? "  cried  Melissa  Maud.  "Just  think. 
Bob  —  a  real  George  and  Martha  Party  —  and  you  in  a 
real  little  George  suit!  Won't  Marjory  be  a  sweet  little 
Martha?  Oh,  I  do  wish  Father'd  come,  so  I  could  tell 
him!"  Suddenly  Melissa  Maud's  face  grew  sober.  "Do 
you  suppose.  Aunt  Melissa,  Father  will  say  we  can't  go 
this  time?"   she  asked  gravely. 

"I  suppose  —  no/,"  said  Aunt  Melissa  grimly.  "You 
leave  John  Penny  to  me,  Lissy." 

Melissa  Maud  never  knew  how  Aunt  Melissa  managed  — 
but,  for  once.  Father  said  they  might  all  go.  The  Penny 
Bank  was  so  full  of  joy  at  the  very  thought,  that  much 
of  the  gladness  spilled  over  and  could  be  heard  on  all  sides 
in  gay  laughs  and  shouts. 

Of  course.  Miss  Doris  was  invited  to  the  party.  It  was 
she  who  suggested  that,  as  a  surprise  to  George  and  Martha 
Washington,  each  little  guest  should  wear  some  pretty 
touch  of  Colonial  costume.  All  the  mothers  and  fathers 
agreed  and  helped  —  Miss  Doris  was  one  of  those  delightful 
persons  whom  everyone  always  wanted  to  help. 

Melissa  Maud  was  wild  at  the  thought  —  any  kind  of 
dress-up  delighted  her.  She  and  Miss  Doris  and  Aunt 
Melissa  ransacked  the  old  attic  of  the  Penny  Bank.  'Way 
back  in  one  corner,  they  came  across  a  dusty,  cobwebby 
old  chest.  And  when  Aunt  Melissa  had  dusted  and  dusted, 
and  Miss  Doris  had  turned  a  rusty  key  in  a  rusty  lock,  the 
chest  was  found  to  be  full  of  quaint  old  gowns,  ribbons, 
bonnets,  and  even  shoes. 

"They  must  have  belonged  to  your  mother's  folks, 
Lissy,"  said  Aimt  Melissa.  "  She  was  a  lovely  little  Uiing  — 
your  mother.  She  had  big  dark  eyes  and  lovely  golden 
hair.  And  she  always  wore  the  prettiest  dresses  and 
things." 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  Melissa  Maud  shouldn't  have 
these  things?"  asked  Miss  Doris,  looking  up  from  the 
chest.  In  her  hands  was  a  string  of  coral  beads  with  a  gold 
clasp. 

"None  whatever,"  said  Aunt  Melissa.  "The  child 
does  need  clothes.  I  never  knew  there  were  any  such  things 
here.  We'll  get  some  one  to  come  in  and  make  some 
dresses." 

"Oh,  let  me — please!"  cried  Miss  Doris.  "I  can  make 
dresses.  I  make  my  own.  And  I'd  just  love  to  dress  up 
Melissa  Maud." 

Out  of  some  pretty  blue  and  white  flowered  stuff,  Miss 
Doris  made  a  little  Colonial  gown  for  Melissa  Maud  to 
wear  at  the  party.  Some  old  lace  made  dainty  under- 
sleeves.  She  wore  her  hair  high  on  her  head.  It  was 
powdered  lightly  and  held  in  place  by  a  silver  comb. 
She  had  high-heeled  strap-slippers,  and  she  carried  a  fan. 

The  other  little  Pennies  were  made  as  gay  and  old-timesy 
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as  possible.  Robert  was  a  perfect  little  George  Washing- 
ton—  plum-colored  satin  suit,  buff  waistcoat,  stock, 
ruffles,  braided  hair  tied  with  a  black  bow,  slippers  with 
big  buckles,  silken  socks,  pointed  hat,  sword,  and  all. 
He  made  himself  as  tall  as  he  possibly  could.  Even  on  his 
tiptoes,  Martha  must  still  be  a  little  taller.  But  he  was 
big  of  his  age  and  she  was  small.  And  when  he  marched 
up  to  her,  hand  on  heart,  with  a  low  bow,  everyone  clapped, 
.^d  when  Martha,  in  the  richest  and  daintiest  of  court 
costumes  of  soft  gold  color,  swept  him  a  coiutesy  and  took 
his  arm,  everyone  clapped  again  harder  than  ever. 

They  were  a  gay  little  crowd  and  they  did  have  the  best 
time!  Mr.  Brook  himself  and  Marjory's  nurse  and  Miss 
Doris  helped  in  the  games.  They  played  all  the  old- 
fashioned  things  you  could  think  of  —  the  needle's  eye, 
hunt  the  slipper,  ring  around  a  rosy  and  drop  the  handker- 
chief. There  were  prizes  given  for  different  things  — 
little  flags,  bunches  of  cherries,  tiny  hatchets,  and  all  sorts 
of  pretty  things. 

After  supper,  they  had  a  dainty  little  dance.  Then  Mr. 
Brook  said  he  was  so  pleased  with  all  the  costumes,  he  had 
decided  to  give  a  prize  to  the  best.*  It  didn't  take  the 
judges  long  to  select  the  two  best  ones  among  the  girls  — 
Marjory's,  of  course,  and  Melissa  Maud's. 

Miss  Doris  and  Mr.  Brook  stood  together  while  the  judges 
were  deciding  between  the  two. 

''Oi  course  it  is  Melissa  Maud's,"  Mr.  Brook  said. 
**Hers  is  home-made  —  Marjory's  came  straight  from  a 
costimier's  in  New  York." 

*'Yes,"  said  Miss  Doris  absently.  Mr.  Brook  went  to 
^>eak  to  the  judges.  Miss  Doris  stared  fascinated  at  the 
two  little  girls  who,  side  by  side,  walked  up  and  down  to 
show  their  costumes. 

Melissa  Maud  was  taller  than  Marjory,  and  not  quite 
so  fairy-like.  Her  hair  was  darker  and  redder.  Her  eyes 
were  gray  —  not  brown.  Her  cheeks  were  round  and  rosy. 
Marjory's  face  was  pale  and  pointed.  Her  eyes  were  dark. 
Her  hair  was  like  a  golden  cloud.  She  was  slender,  and 
every  move  she  made  was  bird-like  and  graceful.  She 
carried  her  little  head  proudly.  Her  mouth  wasn't  so 
«(weet  and  kissable  as  Melissa  Maud's.  But  for  one  brief 
minute,  it  seemed  to  Miss  Doris  that  they  looked  alike. 
The  rich,  well-cared  for  Marjory  Brook  looked  like  the 
poor,  neglected,  hard-working  Melissa  ^  Maud  Penny. 
Miss  JDoris  looked  again  —  but  all  in  a  minute  the  resem- 
blance was  gone.  Melissa  Maud's  face  had  suddenly 
flashed  into  the  brightest  smiles  all  set  with  dimples. 
Marjory's  had  grown  sullen  and  her  mouth  drooped  dis- 
contentedly. 

The  prize  had  been  given  —  and  given  to  Melissa  Maud. 
And  it  was  a  shining  five-dollar  gold-piece. 

Melissa  Maud  came  flying  toward  Miss  Doris. 

**Oh  just  see!"  she  cried.  "She  held  out  the  gold-piece. 
**They  gave  it  to  me.  But  it's  almost  all  yours — cause 
you  made  the  costume.  Miss  Doris,  and  thought  it  out  and 
everjrthing." 

**  I'm  going  to  fix  the  dear  little  thing  so  she'll  be  just  as 
pretty  as  Marjory  all  the  time,"  thought  Miss  Doris. 
**  She's  much  sweeter  now." 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Marjory  had  been 
standing  —  a  sulky  little  Martha  among  her  little  gucsts. 
She  had  expected  the  prize,  like  everything  else,  to  be 
given  her.  And  her  eyes  were  fixed  enviously  on  Melissa 
Maud  as  she  sped  to  Miss  Doris.  She  watched  her  for  a 
minute.  Suddenly  her  face  brightened.  Like  a  yellow 
bird,  she  darted  across  the  room.  She  slipped  her  arm 
around  Melissa  Maud. 

"Oh  — I'm  glad!"  she  cried.  "Or  I'm  going  to  be  in 
just  a  minute  —  that  you  have  it,  instead  of  me!  And 
please  won't  you  like  me  just  the  way  you  do  Miss  Doris 
Dean?" 

Melissa  Maud  didn't  hesitate.  She  threw  both  arms 
around  Marjory's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

"Why,  I've  always  liked  you,"  she  cried.  "But  I'd 
just  love  to  love  you,  and  if  you'll  let  me  I'm  going  to  begin 
this  very  minute!" 


Margaret's  Valentines 

Anna  J.  Pelton 

IT  was  the  afternoon  before  St.  Valentine's  Day.-  For 
once  Margaret's  hand  did  not  come  up  when  Miss 
Merrifield  asked  which  little  girls  would  like  to  stay 
to  wash  the  boards  and  clean  the  erasers. 

Mary  Jane  looked  inquiringly  across  the  aisle.  Surely 
Margaret  must  be  dreaming  or  sick.  But,  no,  Margaret 
was  shaking  her  head  vigorously  to  let  Mary  Jane  know 
she  didn't  care  to  stay.  Her  feet  fairly  flew  when  she 
reached  the  sidewalk. 

Mary  Jane,  looking  out  of  the  window,  wondered  what 
had  come  over  her  playmate.  Usually  Margaret  would 
rather  go  any  place  than  home.  She  even  preferred  Mary 
Jane's  humble  abode  to  the  big  house  on  the  hill.  Mary 
Jane's  mother  was  always  at  home  and  she  told  such  beau- 
tiful stories  all  about  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  Then 
on  Saturdays  she  let  them  cook,  giving  them  bits  of  bread 
and  cake  dough.  Nothing  like  that  ever  happened  in 
the  big  house  with  its  shiny  furniture  and  its  brilliantly 
patterned  rugs.  It  was  always  lonesome  and  quiet  there, . 
for  Margaret's  parents  owned  the  big  German  delicatessen, 
and  her  mother  and  her  two  older  sisters  were  away  all 
day  helping  the  father  serve  the  customers. 

Margaret  did  not  care  for  the  delicatessen  —  every 
one  was  so  busy.  But  Mary  Jane  just  loved  to  go  there 
with  Margaret.  There  were  such  long  rows  of  good  things 
on  the  counters,  all  kept  steaming  hot  by  something  mys- 
terious imdemeath.  The  roast  beef  and  chickens  deli- 
ciously  brown,  escallc^d  potatoes  so  rich  and  creamy, 
coffee  cakes,  puddings,  and  hot  mince  pies — how  good  they 
did  smell!  If  one  had  money  one  could  buy  all  of  them: 
and  how  Mary  Jane  did  long  for  them!  But  Margaret — 
why  Margaret  never  seemed  to  notice  them  —  she  had 
always  had  them. 

Margaret  dashed  up  the  steps  and  in  through  the  hall,  but 
not  to  the  kitchen  as  usual,  where  Johanna,  the  maid 
who  cooked,  swept,  dusted  and  looked  after  Margaret, 
was  to  be  found.  To-day  was  a  day  of  days.  Mother 
was  at  home,  and  her  small  daughter  had  no  time  for 
Johanna.  Mother's  cold  had  been  so  bad  that  morning 
that  she  had  said  she  wouldn't  go  to  the  shop  until  the 
four  o'clock  rush  was  on. 

It  was  a  very  excited  child  that  came  running  into  the 
living  room.    Her  mother  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Why,  Margaret,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  mother.  Miss  Merrifield  told  us  about  old  Saint 
Valentine!  To-morrow  she  said  we  could  say  our  verses; 
and  I'm  to  sing  a  valentine  song  with  Mary  Jane  all  about 
paper  lace  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.  And,  mother,  Mary 
Jane  is  to  have  a  new  dress;  and,  oh,  I  do  want  one!" 
Margaret  paused  for  want  of  breath. 

Her  mother  laughed.  "A  new  dress  is  out  of  the 
cuestion.  I  bought  you  four  in  the  fall.  They  must 
do  until  spring.  They  are  much  better  than  Mary 
Jane's." 

Margaret  looked  at  her  mother  anxiously.  How  could 
she  make  it  plain  that  it  wasn't  because  Mary  Jane's 
dresses  were  better  than  hers,  but  because  her  playmate's 
dresses  were  surprises  —  her  own  never  were  surprises. 
She  had  worn  them  over  and  over.  Mary  Jane's  mother 
had  said  that  the  dress  was  Mary  Jane's  valentine.  She 
made  it  because  she  loved  her  little  girl.  Yes,  and  Miss 
Merrifield  had  said  old  Saint  Valentine  gave  because  he 
loved  people  so.  A  lump  came  in  Margaret's  throat, 
but  she  went  bravely  on. 

"Mother,  do  you  suppose  I'll  get  a  valentine?" 

"Of  course,"  that  lady's  eyes  twinkled.  "You  look 
in  the  mail  in  the  morning.  Now  run  along  and  stay 
with  Johanna.  I  must  hurry  or  I'll  be  late  at  the 
shop." 

Some  of  the  cloud  lifted  from  the  little  girl's  face.  She 
could  not  have  a  new  dress,  but  she  would  wear  her  red 
one.    Mary  Jane  loved  that,  even  if  Margaret  had  worn 
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it  many  times.  Besides,  mother  said  for  her  to  look  in 
the  maU;  and  that  was  the  way  valentines-came,  she  knew. 
Oh,  if  she  only  got  one  —  a  surprise  just  as  other  little 
girls  had. 

The  next  morning  Margaret  hopped  out  of  bed  and 
skipped  down  the  stairs  before  she  was  dressed.  There 
were  letters  on  the  hall  table.  She  picked  up  the  first 
one  eagerly  and  carefully  spelled  out  her  name.  She 
seized  the  two  remaining  square  envelopes.  Yes,  they 
were  both  for  her. 

Back  up  the  stairs  and  into  her  room  she  flew:  she 
could  scarcely  wait  to  tear  them  open. 

But  —  but  what  was  this?  Not  paper  lace  and  flowers; 
just  the  horrid,  horrid  funny  kind,  the  kind  MissMerrifleld 
had  said  no  one  would  send  to  a  person  they  loved. 

Poor  forlorn  little  Margaret!  Didn't  anybody  love  her? 
She  had  made  such  pretty  valentines  at  school  for  father, 
mother,  and  sisters.  She  was  going  to  give  them  that 
very  night,  for  she  loved  them. 

A  few  minutes  later  Margaret's  mother,  receiving  no 
answer  to  her  call,  opened  the  door.  "You'll  be  late  to 
school,"  she  began,  then  paused  in  surprise. 

Margaret  was  crying,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break;  her  head  buried  in  the  bed  covers;  her  thin  shoulders 
shaking  with  every  sob. 

Her  mother  hurried  to  -her.  "What  is  it,  Margaret  — 
what  is  it,  little  one?  Are  you  sick?  Where  do  you  fed 
badly?" 

As  she  leaned  forward  to  gather  the  child  in  her  arms, 
she  noticed  the  crumpled  valentines.  "Valentines?  How 
fine!"    But  Margaret  only  cried  the  harder. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,"  at  last  she  sobbed,  "these  are 
not  the  kind.  Saint  Valentine  never  sent  them.  His 
alwa3rs  have  flowers  and  angels  on  them." 

The  woman  was  puzzled.  She  tried  to  explain  that 
whoever  sent  the  valentines  wanted  to  make  her  little 
girl  happy.  They  thought  the  funny  kind  would  make 
her  laugh,  instead  of  flushed  and  sober. 

Mary  Jane  was  bubbling  over  with  excitement  that 


morning  when  she  met  her  classmate.  "Oh,  Margaret!" 
she  called,  "did  you  get  any  valentines?" 

"Three."    Somebody's  eyelids  blinked  very  fast. 

"Let's  see  them.    Where  are  they?" 

"Home."  Margaret  made  a  dash  for  some  children 
on  the 'Other  side  of  the  playground. 

"Just  like  her  not  to  bring  them,"  exclaimed  Mary 
Jane  disgustedly.    "She  never  cares  for  anything." 

As  Miss  Merrifield  was  hurrying  home  for  lunch  that 
noon  she  met  Margaret's  mother  on  her  way  to  the  shc^. 
That  lady  stq>ped  her,  inquiring,  "How  was  Margaret 
this  morning?" 

"I  was  quite  worried  over  her,"  replied  Miss  Merrifield. 
"She  seems  ill.  When  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  she 
knew  about  Saint  Valentine  she  began  to  cry,  and  asked 
permission  to  leave  the  room." 

Then  came  the  story  of  the  morning's  valentines.  Miss 
M^rifield's  eyes  grew  misty  and  even  Margaret's  mother's 
voice  trembled  a  bit  as  she  confessed  sadly:  "Bless  her 
little  heart,  she  has  such  a  lonesome  time  of  it  with  ail 
of  us  gone  so  much.  Her  sisters  and  I  thought  those 
fimny  things  would  cheer  her  up  and  make  her  laugh. 
We'll  never  try  it  again.  I  told  the  girls  to  get  two  pretty 
valentines  the  first  thing  on  their  way  down  town  and  put 
^)ecial  delivery  stamps  on  them,  so  they'll  be  waiting  for 
Margaret  when  she  comes  for  lunch." 

"I'm  so  glad!"  Miss  Merrifield •  laid  her  hand  im- 
pulsively on  the  older  woman's  arm. 

"Yes,  and  her  father  telephoned  he  had  the  angel 
and  flower  kind  this  time  —  cupids,  I  suppose  the  duld 
means." 

That  noon  Margaret  eyed  the  envelopes  on  the  hall 
table  suspiciously.  They  were  hers,  but  —  but  did  she 
want  them? 

A  moment  later  the  front  door  opened  and  a  pair  of 
small  feet  went  flying  down  the  street  A  tiny  hand 
waved  s6mething  white,  a  shrill  little  voice  cut  the  air: 
"Mary  Ja — ane,  Mary  Ja — ^ane,  come  and  see  my  valen- 
tines!" 
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How  Ben  and  Charlotte  Kept 
the  Rules 


N' 


^OW  everything  about  the  light  is  all  right.  You 
won't  need  to  touch  so  much  as  a  polishing  cloth," 
said  Sam  Cahoon,  the  lighthouse  keeper,  to  his 
two  children,  Ben  and  Charlotte,  who  stood 
shivering  on  the  shore,  watching  him  make  ready  his  dory 
for  a  trip  to  the  mainland. 

**The  seas's  mighty  calm  for  winter  and  there's  not  the 
'slightest  doubt  of  my  getting  back  on  the  next  tide  in  time 
to  light  up,  but,  of  course,  Ben  knows  how  just  as  well  as 
I  do.    Well,  good  luck  to  you,  youngsters." 

He  gave  the  wheel  of  the  gasoline  engine  a  quick  turn, 
which  set  it  to  chug,  chugging,  merrily. 

"Good-bye,  father,"  called  Charlotte.  '* Don't  forget 
to  bring  four  yards  of  blue  cashmere  for  my  dress!" 

"And  you  know  you  promised  me  a  new  book,"  Ben 
added. 

Sam  Cahoon  stopped  the  engine  a  moment  to  make 
himself  heard  above  its  noise  and  the  churning  of  the 
waves  against  the  sides  of  the  boat. 

''Father  never  forgets  what  he  promises,"  he  shouted, 
*'and,  youngsters,  there  isn^t  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that 
anyone  will  v-isit  the  light  this  time  of  year,  but  if  anyone 
should  come,  mind  you  keep  all  the  regulations  just  as 
strict  as  if  it  was  midsunmier.  No  hands  on  the  brass, 
no  cameras." 

His  voice  was  lost  as  the  dory  shot  out  into  the  bay, 
with  the  two  cylinders  of  its  engine  pounding  noisily. 

'*I  guess  we  won't  be  troubled  with  visitors,"  Charlotte 
remarked,  as  she  drew  her  heavy  cape  more  closely  around 
her  shoulders  against  the  chill  of  the  wintry  sea  air.  "  Who'd 
want  to  come  out  to  this  forsaken  place  a  day  like  this? 
The  inspectors  were  around  last  week,  so  I  don't  believe 
we'll  be  disturbed." 

"  No,"  Ben  agreed.  '*  I  wish  somebody  would  come.  It 
won't  take  more  than  an  hour  or  two  to  do  up  the  chores, 
and  I've  read  every  book  in  the  traveling  library  that  the 
government  sends  us,  twice  over.  I'll  be  glad  when  the 
Spring  term  of  school  begins  and  we  can  go  back  and  forth 
to  school." 

'*  Yes,  so  shall  I,"  returned  Charlotte, ''  but  in  the  mean- 
time we'll  have  to  be  contented  with  what  we  can  find  to  do 
here.  I'll  be  busy  cooking  and  tidying  the  house  most  of 
the  morning.  But  right  after  dinner,  let's  make  molasses 
taffy  and  put  nuts  in  it.   .Father  likes  it  as  well  as  we  do." 


"I'll  crack  the  nuts,"  Ben  offered,  "and  pick  out  the 
meats  —  that'll  take  up  a  lot  of  time.  Those  shagbarks 
make  mighty  fine  eating,  but  they're  hard  picking." 

Even  in  a  lighthouse  time  flies  when  one  is  busy,  so  the 
winter  morning  slipped  away  before  Ben  and  Charlotte 
realized  that  it  was  gone.  Every  corner  of  the  little 
cottage  shone  as  clean  and  bright  as  the.  government  light- 
house which  it  adjoined,  for  Charlotte,  although  she  had 
not  enjoyed  a  mother's  care  since  babyhood,  was  a  model 
little  housekeeper.  She  had  excellent  help,  too,  from  Ben, 
who  was  two  years  younger.  The  two  children  cleared 
away  the  dishes  from  their  early  dinner  and  soon  the  kettle 
of  boiling  molasses  was  bubbling  merrily  on  the  stove, 
filling  the  kitchen  with  delightful  odors.  Charlotte  stood 
by  the  stove,  stirring  and  tasting  critically. 

"  By  the  time  this  is  cooked  and  pulled,  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  father  would  be  back,"  she  said.  "  He  needn't  have  been 
afraid  of  our  having  any  visitors  to-day,  but  if  we  had,  we 
could  treat  them  to  molasses  taffy." 

A  thump,  thump,  on  the  cottage  door  made  Charlotte 
drop  her  spoon  and  Ben  start  to  his  feet.  Who  could  be 
coming?    Father  never  knocked. 

Ben  sprang  to  open  the  door. 

**  I'd  like  to  visit  the  light,  if  it's  convenient,"  said  a  man 
whose  face  was  almost  hidden  by  his  soft  cap. 

"Certainly  sir,"  said  Ben.  "Step  inside  and  take  off 
your  coat,  I'll  show  you  over  the  light  directly." 

The  stranger  entered  the  room,  but  did  not  remove  his 
coat  saying  it  might  be  cold  in  the  lighthouse.  As  he 
followed  Ben  into  the  covered  passage-way  which  connected 
the  two  buildings,  Charlotte  saw  him  fumble  for  something 
in  his  overcoat  pocket.  Charlotte  pushed  her  kettle 
toward  the  back  of  the  stove  and  stole  along  the  dim  corri- 
dor, unseen.  Just  as  Ben  opened  the  door  of  the  light- 
house proper,  Charlotte  saw  the  stranger  pull  out  a  camera 
and  extend  it  ready  for  use. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said,  springing  in  front  of 
him  and  Ben  to  close  the  door.  "  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
that  the  Government  doesn't  allow  anyone  to  take  a  camera 
inside  of  a  lighthouse.  If  you  will  leave  your  camera  out- 
side, my  brother  and  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  about." 

"Government  fiddlesticks!"  muttered  the  stranger. 
"I'd  like  to  know  how  you  two  children  can  stop  my 
taking  my  camera  in  if  I  choose  to,"  and  he  took  hold  of 
Charlotte's  shoulder  and  pushed  her  aside. 

Ben  squared  himself  ajainst  the  door  beside  his  sister 
and  grasped  the  handle  firmly. 

"You'll  have  to  leave  the  camera  outside,  sir,"  he  in- 
sisted.   "  We  have  to  obey  the  Government  regulations. " 

"You  can't  refuse  me  admittance  to  the  lighthouse, 
the  Government  forbids  that,  too,"  snarled  the  stranger, 
"and  you  can't  stop  me  from  taking  in  whatever  I  choose 
either." 

He  seized  Ben  by  the  shoulders  this  time,  but  with  Char- 
lotte's help  Ben  succeeded  in  wrenching  himself  loose. 

"Two  to  one,"  sneered  the  man  in  the  overcoat. 

"Two  children,"  said  Charlotte  quietly,  "as  you  said 
before,  but  if  we  are  only  children  we  stand  for  our  father, 
who  has  promised  the  Government  that  he  will  do  exactly 
as  it  wishes." 

The  man's  only  answer  was  to  give  Charlotte  a  push 
which  threw  her  to  the  ground. 

"God  send  us  heljD,"  she  prayed  silently  as  she  scram- 
bled to  her  feet  and  tried  to  reach  her  brother's  side. 

"What's  all  this  noise  about?"  a  deep  voice  called  from 
the  other  end  of  the  passage-way. 

"Father,  father!"  cried  the  children  joyfully. 

The  stranger  relaxed  his  grip  and  tried  to  slink  along  the 
passage-way,  but  Sam  Cahoon  had  him  by  the  collar  and 
into  the  light  of  the  kitchen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"Jim  Sloan,  aren't  you  any  more  of  a  man  than  to  bully 
two  children?  Don't  you  ever  let  me  find  you  on  this  island 
again!    Now  go!"  and  he  pushed  him  out  of  the  door. 

After  the  children  had  related  the  affair  to  their  father, 
Mr.  Cahoon  explained:  "  That  fellow  used  to  keep  this  light, 
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Words  from  "  The  Schoolmistress  " 


A   Snowdrop   Story 


Music  by  Florence  Steane 
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OCCUPATION  LESSONS 
February  Poster 


Johanna  Holm 

(All  righls  reserved) 

February  is  the  month  of  birthdays  of  national  interest,     appeals  strongly  to  boy  nature. 
All  children  love  to  imitate  the  deeds  of  others  and  every 
boy  enjoys  playing  soldier  like  George  Washington  or 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  poster  illustrating  the  Young  Veterans  on  Parade 


The  pictures  are  colored 
either  with  colored  crayons  or  water  colors  and  mounted 
on  the  blackboard  or  on  dark  paper.  This  poster  is  also 
appropriate  for  May.  However,  the  game  itself,  with  the 
children  taking  active  part,  is  of  more  interest  to  them  then. 


New  Paper  Cutting  Ideas 

Nellie  Crapser 


O 


NE  teacher  used  this  device  for  teaching  the  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week.  During  the  language 
period  she  taught  the  nursery  rhyme,  "Solomon 
Grundy,*'  which  runs  as  follows: 

Solomon  Grundy 
Bom  on  Monday; 
Christened  on  Tuesday; 
Married  on  Wednesday; 
Took  ill  on  Thursday; 
Died  on  Friday; 
Buried  on  Saturday; 
And  that's  the  end 
Of  Solomon  Gnmdy. 

During  the  seat  work  period  the  children  were  given 
strips  of  colored  paper  from  which  they  cut  freehand 
letters  of  the  word  Monday.  The  letters  were  block  form 
capitals  of  uniform  size.  During  a  following  seat  work 
period  of  the  same  day  these  letters  were  mounted  on  a 
strip  of  contrasting  color  of  bristol  board.  The  next  day 
the  freehand  cutting  and  mounting  of  the  letters  in  Tues- 
day were  done;  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  and  so  on,  until 
all  of  the  days  of  the  week  were  finished.  The  children 
were  then  allowed  to  stand  and  repeat  the  rhyme  men- 
tioned above,  holding  before  the  class  the  name  of  each 
day  as  it  was  pronounced. 

In  a  game  period  the  cards  were  distributed  among  the 


children.  One  child  would  recite  the  rhyme  and  as  he 
came  to  the  word  Monday,  the  one  who  had  the  Monday 
card  would  run  lightly  to  the  blackboard  and  place  it  on 
the  ledge.  Tuesday  and  the  rest  followed  in  their  turn. 
This  same  teacher  used  a  similar  device  in  teaching 
the  directions,   using  the  following  rhyme: 

The  goose  flew  East, 

The  goose  flew  West, 

The  goose  flew  over  the  cuckoo's  nest; 

The  goose  flew  South, 

The  goose  flew  North, 

And  then  the  cuckoos  sallied  forth. 

Having  made  cards  bearing  the  words  North,  East, 
South  and  West,  and  memorized  the  rhyme,  the  following 
little  game  was  played.  The  cards  were  distributed  and 
the  rhyme  repeated  in  unison.  While  reciting  the  first 
line  the  children  having  the  word  East  on  their  cards 
would  skip  towards  the  east  swinging  their  arms  up  and 
down  to  represent  the  goose  flying.  While  the  second 
line  was  being  said  those  having  cards  bearing  West  flew 
in  that  direction.  And  so  the  different  points  of  the 
compass  were  learned. 

In  the  same  way  the  names  of  the  seasons  were  taught, 
using  this  poem  by  Christina  G.  Rossetti: 

Winter  is  cold-hearted. 

Spring  is  yea  and  nay, 
Autumn  is  a  weathercock 

Blown  every  way: 
Summer  days  for  me 
When  every  leaf  is  on  its  tree. 
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School  Valentines 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

(Beck  rights  reserved) 

The  valentines  illustrated  on  page  99  show  a  few  of  the 
original  designs  made  by  children  in  the  primary  grades. 

A  sheet  of  construction  paper,  of  neutral  tint,  size  6"  x 
9",  was  folded  in  the  middle.  An  appropriate  couplet  was 
written  inside  and  a  stencil  design  placed  on  the  outside. 

For  the  first  lesson  each  pupil  was  given  two  sheets  of 
thin  practice  paper  4^"  x  6  (Uie  actual  size  of  valentine 
when  folded). 

As  smooth,  exact  cuts  cannot  be  made  through  more 
than  two  thicknesses  of  paper,  we  worked  out  otily  half  of 
the  design  for  the  stencil.  One  piece  of  paper  was  divided 
in  the  middle  horizontally.  (See  Fig.  I.)  The  center  of 
one  edge  was  marked  X  to  designate  the  middle  of  the 
complete  design. 

The  decorations  were  limited  to  hearts  and  straight  lines. 
The  center,  the  corners  or  the  edges  might  be  used  as  the 
point  of  interest.  But  the  comers  and  the  center  were  not 
decorated  on  the  same  valentine. 

The  teacher  used  a  paper  much  larger  but  of  the  same 
proportions  as  the  child's  paper.  She  folded  and  cut  a  large 
stencil,  opened  it  and  pinned  it  \qx)n  a  sheet  of  tinted  paper, 
then  filled  in  the  design  with  red  crayon.  This  enabled 
the  pupils  to  realize  the  aim  of  their  work.  The  teacher's 
stencil  and  valentine  were  placed  out  of  sight  and  the  chil- 
dren began  their  work. 

Figs.  II  and  III  were  made  by  second  grade  children. 
The  dotted  lines  represent  folds,  which  were  made  to  secure 
balance  in  the  design. 

The  stencils  from  the  first  paper  were  labelled  **a.*' 
Class  criticisms  were  given,  they  were  laid  aside  and  a 
second  paper  was  used  for  a  similar  design.  It  was  marked 
**^,"  then  criticised  and  laid  aside. 

The  remaining  sheet  of  paper  was  folded  in  the  middle 
vertically  and  cut.  StencDs  were  worked  on  on  both  pieces 
and  labelled  *'c,"  and  '*(/."  (Fig.  IV  was  made  by  a 
second  grade  child.) 


In  some  rooms  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  or  three 
lessons  before  the  designs  were  satisfactory. 

For  the  final  lesson  each  pupil  selected  his  best  stencil, 
placed  it  on  the  folder  and  filled  in  the  design  with  either  red 
crayon  or  red  paint.  This  gave  only  half  of  the  decoration. 
The  stencil  was  wiped  carefully  before  it  was  reversed  and 
filled  in  to  complete  the  pattern.  (See  Fig.  V.)  ^  Half  of 
the  design  has  been  filled  in  and  the  stencil  is  in  place 
for  the  other  half.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  spoi.  mothi  X  on 
the  middle  of  the  space  to  be  decorated. 


Encourage  the  children  to  bring  in  appropriate  verses. 
Some  few  of  them  will  have  enough  feeling  for  rhythm  to 
make  original  couplets,  for  example: 

0  mother  mine,  dear  mother  mine, 

1  send  you  here  this  Valentine. 


Valentine  Kisses 

We  had  a  valentine  box  in  our  room  last  year  —  just  a 
large  pasteboard  box  covered  with  crepe  ps^er  and  decorated 
with  hearts  and  cupids.  The  children  brought  valentines 
for  each  other  and  for  the  teacher.  Of  course  the  teacher 
had  a  valentine  for  every  one.  The  year  before,  she 
gave  them  valentine  post  cards;  once  she  made  each  child 
a  dainty  wall  paper  valentine.  But  last  year  she  gave 
them  original  valentines  —  real  kisses.  She  bought  a 
half  pound  of  the  peanut  butter  kisses,  the  kind  that  come 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper.  She  wrote  the  child's  name  and 
a  little  message  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  fastened  it  to  the 
*'kiss"  with  a  bow  of  red  ribbon.  Her  children  were  de- 
lighted with  the  dainty  little  things,  and  they  had  cost  her 
exactly  twenty-five  cents  —  kisses,  ribbon  and  pwiper. 
Perhaps  some  one  else  would  like  to  try  kisses  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day. 

This  teacher  always  tells  the  children  the  story  of  St. 
Valentine.  She  found  it  in  Brooks'  Third  Reader,  and 
tells  the  story  like  this: 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  there  lived  a  priest  whom  the 
people  called  Father  Valentine.  He  was  a  very,  very  good 
priest,  and  he  was  especially  kind  to  sick  people.  All  the 
children  loved  Father  Valentine,  and  when  they  were  sick 
they  always  looked  for  him  to  come  to  visit  them,  and  they 
were  never  disappointed.  The  good  priest  always  came 
to  see  them,  and  he  was  so  jolly  and  cheery  that  the  chil- 
dren always  seemed  to  feel  better  after  a  visit  from  him. 

As  the  priest  grew  older,  he  became  feeble,  and  he  could 
no  longer  go  to  visit  his  sick  children.  But  he  wrote  jolly 
little  notes  to  them  whenever  they  were  sick,  and  the  sick 
children  loved  to  get  letters  from  him. 

At  last,  the  old  priest  died.  The  children  mourned  for 
him,  and  they  wished  to  do.  something  in  remembrance 
of  him.  So  they  began  to  write  letters  to  their  sick  friends, 
just  as  Father  Valentine  had  done.  The  people  called 
them  Valentine  letters,  and  after  a  time  they  spoke  of  them 
as  valentines. 

We  shall  send  a  great  many  valentines  to-day.  Let  us 
remember  that  we  send  them  to  people  because  we  love 
them,  and  because  we,  like  Father  Valentine,  always  like 
to  do  things  for  the  people  we  love,  esf>ecially  when  they 
are  sick  or  sad.  /^-^  t 
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SEPTCMSER 

OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 


MARCH 
APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 


MOM  DAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
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Busy  Work 

Ada  Cameron 

The  above  work  was  done  by  second  grade  children. 

The  children  were  given  strips  of  colored  construction 
paper  one  inch  wide. 

The  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year,  or  whatever 
the  teacher  wished  cut,  were  put  on  the  blackboard  in 
print. 

Take  the  flat  side  of  the  chalk  and  the  letters  are  easily 
formed. 

The  children  are  told  to  cut  each  letter  just  as  high  as 
his  strip  of  paper  is  wide. 

I  had  my  children  place  the  letters  they  cut  from  day 
to  day  in  a  small  box  kept  in  their  desk. 

When  the  children  completed  their  letters,  they  were 
given  paste  and  a  large  sheet  of  white  Manila  paper. 

The  colored  letters  were  [then  arranged  and  pasted  on 
this  paper. 

You  will  find  this  a  very  profitable  busy  work  as  it 
takes  many  days  for  a  good  even  letter  cutting. 


Some  Useful  Devices  for 
Primary  Teachers 

Edna  Armstrong 

For  many  years  I  have  taught  primary  work,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  not  only  appropriated  the  schemes 
and  devices  of  others,  but  I  have  modified  them  to  my 
own  uses  and  needs,  and  even  invented  some  myself. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  might  be  helpful  to  other  teachers. 

An  Eraser  Carrier 
One  of  my  greatest  helps  is  an  eraser  carrier.  We  li\e 
in  a  strawberry  country,  and  every  child  knows  a  straw- 
berry carrier  and  its  use,  so  any  small  boy  is  delighted  to 
make  one  just  the  right  size  for  erasers,  14  inches  long  by 
7  inches  wide  by  5  inches  deep,  with  a  handle  14  inches 
hi.Ejh,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Another 
child  is  equally  delighted  to  give  it  a  coat  of  green  paint. 


It  is  quite  providential  how  some  one  is  sure  to  have  sen  e 
green  paint.  My  eraser  monitors  gather  up  the  erasers, 
place  them  carefiJly  in  the  carrier,  dust  and  brush  them, 
and  replace  them  carefully  in  the  carrier,  where  they  re- 
main until  needed.  When  we  are  ready  for  board  work, 
a  child  can  carry  them  and  place  them  so  easily,  without 
the  delay  or  annoyance  of  dropping  them.  Most  of  the 
pupils  from  other  rooms  dust  their  erasers  on  the  same  back 
porch.  My  carrier  prevents  my  erasers  being  laid  in 
damp  places  (it  rains  here  in  Oregon),  and  I  have  further 
sought  their  safety  and  preservation  by  stamping  each  one 
with  a  large  figure  1  —  the  number  of  our  room. 
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An  Alphabet  Pocket 

Another  device  which  I  find  very  useful  and  entertaining 
was  not  created  in  its  present  form,  but  is  the  result  of 
evolution.  I  have  the  alphabet  (1-inch  size)  printed  on 
cards  1  by  3  inches,  from  10  to  15  of  each  letter.  A  wall 
pocket  to  hold  them  I  made  in  this  fashion;  I  took  a 
discarded  green  window  shade,  folded  up  a  pocket  2  inches 
deep,  and  another  5  inches  below.  These  I  divided  into 
thirteen  pockets  each,  sewing  them  through,  and  labeling 
each  pocket  with  its  letter  printed  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
This  curtain  was  hung  on  the  wall  and  the  letters  placed 
in  the  pockets.  They  are  so  useful  and  delightful,  being 
large  enough  to  handle  and  to  be  seen  across  the  room  — 
they  teach  us  the  alphabet,  they  build  our  phonic  words, 
they  print  all  the  new  words  in  the  reading  lessons,  they 
spell  for  us,  and  they  help  us  to  write. 

We  have  a  word  rack  made  like  a  ladder,  five  cross  strips 
of  wood  with  a  fine  sawed  groove  in  each  in  which  to  insert 
the  cards.  How  the  little  ones  love  to  handle  the  letters, 
and  it  is  just  as  much  fun  and  just  as  serious  business  to 
put  them  back  in  the  pockets  as  to  make  the  words  in  the 
first  place,  because  p,  d,  b,  q,  and  n,  u  are  so  confusing  when 
upside  down.  It  takes  a  very  clever  and  discriminating 
person  to  see  the  difference.  Even  some  other  letters  have 
been  known  to  get  into  the  wrong  pocket,  so  quite  often  it 
is  necessary  for  some  one  who  really  knows  his  letters  very 
well,  to  go  and  inspect  each  pocket  and  see  if  by  chance  a 
mistake  has  been  made. 

Our  latest  use  of  them  is  in  converting  print  into  script. 
We  are  using  the  Palmer  method  in  writing,  and  our  pupils 
may  not  write  at  their  seats  and  do  independent  work,  but 
must  write  at  the  board,  so  I  have  to  devise  various  schemes 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  copying.     When  we  are  learning  to 
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convert  print  into  script,  1  give  each  child  a  few  of  the  letter 
cards  and  he  first  carefully  practices  each  letter  alone  and 
then  hitches  them  in  pairs.  It  helps  so  much,  and  then 
no  two  pupils  have  exactly  the  same  combinations. 

And  then  we  make  ''pi"  of  them.  I  take  the  letters 
that  make  a  word,  jumble  them,  place  a  jumbled  word  on 
each  child's  desk,  and  he  arranges  them  properly,  which 
is  a  great  feat.  We  have  no  formal  spelling  in  the  first  year, 
so  we  use  this  printing  instead. 


^OA^ 


Urtmyr^ 


urtrr 


^  /y^uA- 


The  Fairy  Board 


I  wonder  if  all  first  grade  teachers  know  the  value  of  the 
**  fairy  board."  It  is  not  original  with  me,  but  I  have  made 
use  of  it  in  my  own  way.  It  is  a  board  20  X  22  inches 
covered  with  black  outing  flannel  with  blotter  dollars 
for  counters.  How  the  little  ones  clamor  for  the  privilege 
of  working  their  problems  on  the  **  fairy  board,"  so  named 
because  the  counters  so  magically  stick  wherever  they  are 
placed.  Across  the  bottom  I  stretched  five  rows  of  white 
baby  ribbon  to  represent  the  music  staff.  With  chalk,  I 
draw  the  cleff  and  key  signs,  and  from  white  blotters  I  cut 
whole  notes.  With  these  we  can  quickly  make  any  music 
exercise,  and  as  quickly  alter  it,  and  if  any  note  should  fall 
off,  how^  delightedly  we  name  him  and  replace  him.  My 
babes  are  like  all  others,  they  love  any  work  with  activity 
in  it,  and  my  wits  are  everlastingly  at  work,  inventing  new 
schemes  for  motor  expression. 

In  phonics,  of  course,  I  first  teach  the  short  sounds  of 
the  vowels  and  the  sounds  of  the  single  consonants.    Later 


we  must  learH  ^at  these  sounds  are  sometimes  changed  by 
associate  voW,ds  o>V cqnsonants.  Here  I  have  found  difficulty 
in  making  the  k'ttl$'i)n;5S. alert  to  see  the  altering  presence, 
so«  I  thought  of  a  lSlHl-s^?me  and  it  works  wonders.  I 
tell  them,  how,  in  the  lcli>hHry,':eyerybody,  in  every  depart- 
ment, must  be  on  the  look  out*f^  Specials,"  garments  that 
must  be  sent  out  on  the  same  cfci5^  .thatr'they  are  sent  in, 
and  then  we  proceed  to  look  for  spe^nalsT/-!  give  them 
colored  chalk,  and  they  mark  all  the  speml€**iFf>^^'"  can  find 
in  our  board  lesson,  and  woe  to  us  if  we  overlook  a,«spefial, 
because  we  shall  get  such  a  ** calling  down"  from'tlie/bo*s6 
when  the  owner  of  those  specials  complains  that  he  'difl 
not  get  them. in  time  to  catch  his  train.  It  is  truly  wonder- 
ful how  seldom  that  mythical  boss  gets  a  chance  to  scold 


us. 


February  Booklet  Cover 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

(Beck  rights  resen-cd) 

The  cover  for  the  February  spelling  booklet  is  made  of 
gray  construction  paper  8"  x  4i  . 

Fold  the  paper  in  the  middle.  Adjust  a  compass  at  2'\ 
place  it  so  a  small  portion  of  the  circle  will  fall  beyond  the 
fold.  (See  Fig.  A.)  Use  the  same  center  and  draw  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  1|". 

On  either  rice  or  tissue  paper  carefully  trace  the  branch 
of  cherries.  Then  place  this  paper  face  down  and  go  over 
the  back  with  a  very  soft  lead  pencil.  Put  this  blackened 
side  next  to  the  gray  paper,  trace  over  the  entire  design; 
:?.  print  will  be  left  on  the  cover  paper. 

Fill  in  the  design  with  flat  washes  of  water-colors.  Use 
red  for  the  cherries  and  dull  green  for  the  leaves,  stems  and 
marginal  space.  When  perfectly  dry,  outline  with  a  black 
line.     Pen  and  ink  may  be  used  for  this  line.     (See  Fig.  C.) 

The  marginal  space  on  the  back  of  the  cover  should  be 
of  the  same  width  and  same  color  as  that  of  the  front. 

The  pages  for  the  book  are  made  of  unruled  white 
paper.  They  are  sewed  to  the  cover  with  long,  even  stitches. 
The  ends  of  the  thread  are  brought  to  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  tied  in  a  hard  knot. 
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Washington  Under  the  Arch  at  TVeoton— on  His  Way  to  the  Inauguration.     (Children  Acting  the  Scene.) 

History  in  Story,  Song  and  Action 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


(The  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis  B.  An- 
thony of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School.) 

Sitbjecis  for  the  Lessons  and  Stories  for  February 

The  Lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln    and    George 
Washington 

Object  of  the  Lessons  in  February 

1  To  show  the  importance  of  the  work  of  these  two  great 

leaders  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

2  To  teach  the  children  to  understand,  to  admire,  and 

as  far  as  possible  to  emulate  the  imselfish  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  shown  by  both 
of  these  men. 

3  To  lead  the  children  to  see  the  value  of  certain  char- 

acteristics, as,  the  self-control  displayed  by  George 
Washington;  the  humility  and  power  to  overcome 
difficulties  manifested  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Outlines  and  Suggestions  for  Lessons  and  Story  Work 
A    Life  of  Lincoln 
I    Boyhood 

1  Birth  —  February    12,    1809. 

2  First  Home  —  A  log  cabin  in  the  woods 

of    Kentucky.     (Picture.) 

3  Abraham's  father  and  mother. 


Removal  to  Indiana. 

a  Abraham  seven  years  old  at  this 
time. 

b  Journey  to  new  home  (show  condi- 
tion of  the  west). 

c  Description  of  this  second  home. 
(A  '^half-face  camp.")  Abra- 
ham's room  in  the  loft. 
Furniture  in  the  home  —  Table  — 
the  flat  side  of  half  a  log;  three- 
legged  stools;  rude  beds  in  the 
corners  of  the  cabin,  upon  w^hich 
leaves  and  the  skins  of  wild 
animals   were   placed. 

Life  of  the  family. 

a  Food:  Wild  animals;  potatoes;  and 
com  cakes. 

b    Cooking :  Obtaining  articles  needed ; 
lighting  and  heating  the  home. 
(Explain  the  privations  and  diffi- 
culties of  this  life.) 

c  Clothing  of  Abraham:  Trousers  of 
deerskin,  cap  of  coonskin,  mocca- 
sins and  other  clothing,  home- 
made. 


Tea  Party  in  Time  of  Washington 
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d    Work  which  Abraham  did  to  help 
his  father. 
(Learned  to  hunt,  chop  wood,  etc., 
when  very  young.) 
Description  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 

boy. 
Death  of  Abraham's  mother. 
When  Lincoln  became  a  man,  he  said: 
"All  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be, 
I  owe  to  my  mother.*' 
Lincoln's  education. 
a    Taught  to  read  by  his  mother. 
b    Only  one  year  in  school. 

(Description   of   school   of   that 
time.) 
c    Reading  by  light  of  fire;  writing  on 
boards;    and   working    out    ex- 
amples on  wooden   shovel. 
Jkwks:     Bible,  ".Esop's    Fables," 
"Robinson   Crusoe,"  "The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  and  a  "History 
of  the  United  States." 
e    Eagerness  to  learn:    Walking  eight 
miles  to  borrow  books. 
(Would  begin  to  read  as  soon  as  he 
returned  from  work  at  night.) 


Stories  of  honesty  when  clerk  in 
store. 
c    Good  story-teller. 

(The  stories  he  told  always  illus- 
trated some  point.) 
d    Kind  and  helpful.     (Illustrate.) 
5    Some  of  early  occupations. 
a    Storekeeper. 

Became  deeply  in  debt  —  all  debtb 
paid  later. 
b  Postmaster  at  New  Salem  for 
about  three  years. 
(Leisure  time  spent  in  study.) 
Population  of  New  Salem  became  so 
small  that  they  no  longer  needed 
a  postmaster.  One  day,  a  few 
years  after  the  office  had  been 
closed,  an  agent  of  the  Post- 
office  Department  called  on  Lin- 
coln in  Springfield,  and  askecj^for 
seventeen  dollars  which  belonged 
to  the  government,  from  the  office 
where  he  had  been  postmaster. 
Lincoln  hesitated  an  instant  and 
a  friend,  who  was  with  him,  offered 
to  lend  him  the  money.     From 


Acting  the  Scene — ^Lincoln  Selling  Tea 


/    Story  about  the  borrowed  book,  a 
"Life  of  Washington." 
(Influence  of  this  book  on  Lincoln's 
life.) 
g    Pride  in  Lincoln  felt  by  the  family. 
9    Story  of  how  Lincoln  earned  his  first 
dollar. 
(Need  of  money  less  at  that  time  on  the 
frontier.) 
10    Working  on  farm  and  for  neighbors 
until  about  twenty. 
H     Lincoln  as  a  young  man 

1  Removal   to   Illinois. 

a    Difficulties  of  journey. 
b    The   new   home. 

2  How  Lincoln  earned  cloth  for  a  pair 

of  trousers. 
(To  split  four  hundred  fence  rails  for 
each  yard  of  cloth.) 

3  Story  of  Lincoln's  trip  down  the  Missis- 

sippi on  a  flatboat. 
a    A  slave  auction  at  New  Orleans. 
(Feeling  of  Lincoln.) 

4  Appearance  and  character  at  this  time. 
a    Tall,  awkward  young  man. 

b    Called  "Honest  Abe." 


a  small  trunk  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  Lincoln  took  a  handerchief 
in  which  just  the  sum  of  money 
was   tied   up.    After   the  agent 
was  gone,   Lincoln   said   to   his 
friend:    "I  never  use  any  man's 
money  but  my  own." 
Surveying.     (Explain    meaning.) 
When  offered  place  as  surxxyor,  he 
knew  nothing  about  surveymg, 
but  he  obtained  a  book,  went 
to  studying,  and  six  weeks  later 
was  ready  for  the  work. 
Studying  law. 


Ill    Lincoln  as  a  lawyer. 

1  In    1837    began    to    practice    law    in 

Springfield. 

2  Good  practice  (reasons). 

3  Riding  from  one  courthouse  to  another. 

(Character  of  law  practiced  at  that 
time.) 

4  Honesty  as  lawyer. 

a    Small  charges  —  sometimes  charged 
nothing. 
(Would  not  take  any  money  he  ha^ 
not  honestly  earned.) 
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Washington  Procession 

b  Would  not  take  a  case  unless  he 
thought  it  was  just.  Story  of 
his  walking  out  of  court  when  he 
found  out  his  client  was  dis- 
honest. When  judge  sent  for 
him,  replied:  "Tell  the  judge 
that  my  hands  are  dirty.  I 
came  over  to  wash  them."  (Ex- 
plain to  children  what  he  meant 
by  this.) 
c  Disliked  to  say  anything  severe 
or  give  offence  to  anyone. 
*  IV    Marriage  to  Mary  Todd  of  Kentucky. 

V    The  slavery  question 
VI    Lincoln's  early  political  life. 
VII    Election  of  Lincoln  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 
VIII    Lincoln  as  President. 
IX    Greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

1  Summary  of  characteristics. 

a    Believer  in  work  and  hard  worker. 
(Treatment  of  his  stepbrother,  John 
D.  Johnston.) 
b    Sympathy  and  kindness. 
.  c    Honesty. 
d    Unselfishness. 

2  Love  of  common  people  for  Lincoln. 

3  Increase  in  fame  since  his  death. 

Admiration  felt  for  him  both  North 
and  South. 

4  Summary  of  Work  of  Lincoln  for  his 

country. 
X    Plans  for  memorial  for  Lincoln. 
(Picture  of  building  planned.) 

Suggestions  for  Making  the  Work  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  More  Interesting 

Acting  stories    connected  with   the  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoki: 

1    Return  to  the  cabin  after  the  work  of  the  day. 

Let  the  children  arrange  the  cabin  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  as  well  as  they  can  with  the  few  things  at  their  com- 
mand. Perhaps  they  can  bring  in  a  few  boughs  or  some 
leaves  for  the  bed,  an  old  box  or  two  or  a  stool  might  be 
used  if  they  can  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  girls,  representing  Lincoln's  stepmother,  is 
busied  about  the  cabin.  Two  boys  enter;  they  may  carry 
rakes  or  some  farm  tools  (make-believe  tools  will  answer)  to 
show  that  they  have  been  working  in  the  fields.  One  of  the 
boys,  representing  Abraham  Lincoln,  goes  over  to  one 
side  of  the  cabin,  gets  something  to  represent  a  piece  of 
corn-bread;  then  takes  a  small  old-looking  book;  sits  down 


upon  the  floor,  putting  his  legs 
up  on  a  stool  or  box,  and  goes 
to  reading.  The  mother  says 
to  the  other  boy:  "Now,  John, 
you  go  and  do  the  chores  and 
don't  disturb  Abraham.*  Let 
him  study." 

2     Story  of  earning  the  book , 
"ALifeofWashington." 

Two  boys  are  needed,  one  repre- 
senting the  farmer  from  whom  the 
book  was  borrowed,  the  other  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  farmer  may  wear 
overalls  and  an  old  straw  hat,  if  de- 
sired; some  boy  would  probably  be 
glad  to  bring  these  articles  to  school. 
Abraham  Lincobi's  home  is  in  one 
part  of  the  room,  the  farmer*s  in  an- 
other. Abraham  is  reading  a  book; 
after  a  moment  or  two,  he  doses  the 
book,  places  it  between  something  to 
represent  the  logs,  and  goes  to  sleep. 
The  next  morning  he  wakes  up,  finds 
the  book  spoiled,  and  goes  to  the  home 
of  the  owner.  The  farmer  is  pre- 
tending to  be  working  in  his  garden. 

Abraham  comes  up  to  him  carrying  the  book  (a  small  old  book  should 

be  used). 

Abraham    Good-morning.    I  am  very  sorry,  Mr. , 

I  have  spoiled  your  book.  I  put  it  in  a  crack  between  the 
logs  in  my  room  last  night,  and  it  rained  during  the  night 
and  wet  it.  If  you  will  tell  me  how  much  the  book  is  worth, 
I  will  work  for  you  imtil  I  have  paid  for  it. 

Farmer  Well,  I  .think  you  may  have  the  book  if  you 
will  work  for  me  three  days  to  pay  for  it. 

Abraham    Thank  you;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

3  Scene  showing  Lincoln's  love  of  reading  and  desire 

to  obtain  books. 

One  or  two  chairs  are  placed  near  a  table  or  the  desk.  Ail  the  books 
possible  are  arranged  on  the'Hable  or  near  it;  if  there  is  a  book-case 
in  the  room,  of  course  the  scene  would  take  place  near  that. 

A  boy  is  seated  at  the  table.  Another  boy,  representing  Abraham, 
enters. 

Abraham    May  I  borrow  a  book,  please,  sir? 

Boy  at  the  table  Why,  certainly,  Abraham,  you  may 
take  as  many  as  you  please;  but  have  you  read  those  I 
loaned  you  the  other  day? 

Ab  aham  Yes,  sir.  Here  they  are.  {Handing  him 
some  books  or  putting  them  on  the  table.)  "  I  have  read  them 
all  and  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

4  Illinois  State  Convention,  in  which  rails  figure. 

^  (Explain  to  the  children,  if  this  scene  is  used,  the  meaning  of  dele- 
gates, that  these  delegates  were  to  go  to  Chicago  to  vote  for  some 
candidate  for  president,  that  the  men  in  this  convention  were  deciding 
which  person  they  wished  the  delegates  to  vote  for,  and  also  the 
meaning  of  pioneer.) 

Boys  seated  on  either  side,  one  of  the  boys  in  the  center  behind  a 
table,  presiding.  One  of  the  boys  is  standing,  with  his  arm  extended, 
as  -  f  excited ;  this  boy  says : 

"I  move  that  our  delegates  be  instructed  (or  ordered)  to 
vote  for  Chase!" 

Another  boy  jumps  up  quickly  and  says: 

"I  move  that  the  del^ates  be  instructed  to  vote  for 
Lincoln." 

Just  then  two  boys  enter,  carrying  rails  (long  sticks)  across  their 
shoulders.    One  of  them  says: 

"The  rails  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  pioneer!" 

(Great  applause  from  the  members  of  the  convention.) 

5  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  storekeeper. 

Only  a  few  extra  things  are  needed  to  make  this  scene  quite  realis- 
tic,  but  it  may  be  played  with  just  the  articles  found  in  the  school- 
room. A  long,  low  table  such  as  is  often  found  in  schools  to-day,  or 
two  boxes  with  a  board  between  them,  will  serve  for  the  counter.  If 
one  or  two  small  barrels  can  be  obtained,  they  will  do  for  seats,  and 
one  or  two  boxes,  or  articles  to  suggest  a  store,  may  be  placed  in  the  back. 
A  small  pair  of  scales  or  something  to  represent  them  should  be  on  the 
counter.  Some  tea,  or  something  to  be  used  for  it,  should  also  be 
provided.  A  boy  stands  behind  the  counter,  and  another  boy  is 
seated  upon  one  of  ths  barrels  in  front.  A  woman  enters;  she  weazs  a 
bonnet,  something  like  a  sunbonnet,  and  carries  a  bag.    The  bonnet 
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can  be  made  from  construction  and  crepe  paper.  The  woman  comes 
up  to  the  counter  and  says: 

Mrs.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Lincoln.*  I  should  like 

a  pound  of  tea  to-day. 

Lincoln    Good-morning,  Mrs. ,  I  hope  you  are  well. 

Mrs,  Yes,  I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you. 

(Lincoln  weighs  out  the  tea  and  gives  it  to  her.    She  goes  away.) 

Lincoln  {looking  in  the  scales^  exclaims)     Why,  I  have 

made  a  mistake!     I  didn't  give  Mrs. enough  tea  by 

three  oimces.  I  must  close  the  shop  and  take  it  to  her  at 
once. 

Other  Boy  {lazily)  Why  don't  you  wait  until  it  is 
time  to  close  shop,  or  imtil  she  comes  in  again,  and  then  you 
can  tell  her.  I  wouldn't  go  'way  ofl  there  for  three  ounces 
of  tea;  it's  a  long  walk. 

Lincoln  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  much  or 
how  little  it  is;  it  belongs  to  her  and  she  ought  to  have  it. 

(He  closes  the  shop  and  starts  off.) 

Another  part  of  the  school-room  —  the  home  of  Mrs. (Lin- 
coln knocks  on  the  side  of  the  room;  Mrs. comes.) 

Mrs, Why,  Mr.  Lincoln !    What  brings  you  here 

at«this  time  of  day? 

Lincoln  I  made  a  mistake  in  weighing  that  tea  for 
you  and  didn't  give  you  enough  by  three  ounces.  Here 
is  the  rest.      {Handing  a  very  small  package  to  her.) 

Mrs. Thank  you,  Mr.  Lincoln;  but  you  lieed  not 

have  come  'way  out  here  with  it. 

Lincoln  It  belonged  to  you  and  so  I  had  to  bring  it. 
Good-day.     {Lincoln  goes  away.) 

Mrs.  Well,  I  call  that  a  pretty  honest  kind  of 

a  man!     Honest  Abe  would  be  a  good  name  for  him. 

Poems  about  Abraham  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
Conmiemoration    Ode,    by    James    Russell    Lowell 

(Selection). 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Phoebe  Gary. 
O  Captain!  My  Captain!  by  Walt  Whitman. 

Sofigs 
Use  patriotic  songs  this  month. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
March  —  Tramp,  Tramp! 
American  Hymn  —  M.  Kellar. 

Pictures 

At  the  present  time  there  is  so  much  interest  felt  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  that  many  pictures  of  him  or  connected  with 
his  life  can  be  obtained.  Pictures  showing  something  of 
the  life  of  the  slaves  in  the  South,  and  a  few  pictures  of 
army  scenes  should  also  be  shown.  Pictures  of  the  statues 
of  Lincoln,  as  the  one  by  St.  Gaudens  in  Lincoln  Park, 


Talking  About  Lincoln 


Chicago,  Lincoln   Freeing   the  Slave,  and   Mrs.    Hoxie's 
statue  may  be  used. 

References 

Personal  Traits  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Helen  Nicolay. 
The  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
Men  of  Achievement  —  Statesmen,  by  Noah  Brooks. 
Journal  of  American  History,  Vol.  III. 
The  True  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  William  Elroy  Curtis. 
Heroes  of  History -7- Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Noah 
Brooks. 

B    Life  of  George  Washington 
Pictures  which  should  be  shown  to  the  children 
Picture  of  Washington's  Birthplace. 
Washington's  Coat-of-Arms. 
Mount  Vernon. 

A  Reception  in  the  time  of  Washington. 
Washington  taking  Conunand  of  the  Continental  Army 

and  Washington  Elm  at  Cambridge. 
Washington    Crossing    the    Delaware    (painting    by 

Leutze). 
Winter  Quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis  (painting  by  Trumbull   in 

Capitol  at  Washington). 
Washington  taking  the  Oath  as  President,  April  30, 

1789. 
Stuart  Portrait  of  Washington  (other  portraits). 

References 

The  Anecdotal  Side  of  George  Washington,  by  Paul 

Leicester  Ford  {Ladies^  Home  Journal,  May, 

1899). 
The  True  Story  of  George  Washington,  by  Elbridge 

S.  Brooks. 
American    Commonwealths,    edited    by    Horace    E. 

Scudder  (Virginia,  by  Esten  Cooke). 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
The  Life  of  Washington,  by  Washington  Irving. 
Great  Americans  of  History  (George  Washington),  by 

Eugene  Parsons. 
American  Statesmen,  edited  by  John  Morse  (George 

Washington,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge). 
George  Washington,  by  Norman  Hapgood. 
The  Youth  of  Washington,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
Letters  and  Recollections  of  George  Washington  — 

being  Letters  to  Tobias  Lear  and  Others,  with 

Diary  of  Washington's  Last  Days,  kept  by  Mr. 

Lear. 
The  Private  Soldier  under  Washington,  by  Charles 

Knowles  Bolton. 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen, 

by  Elbert  Hubbard. 

Washington's  Birthday — An 

Entertainment 
I  The  arrival  of  the  guests  of 
honor:  Washington  and  his 
Attendants 
A  small  boy  and  girl,  repre- 
senting George  and  Martha 
Washington,  are  drawn  to  the 
center  of  the  stage  by  little 
children.  A  boy's  large  wagon, 
decorated  with  red  and  white 
and  with  the  Washington  arms, 
or  in  some  other  appropriate 
manner,  may  be  used  for  Wash- 
ington's carriage.  By  using  thin 
pieces  of  wood  for  a  foundation, 
canvas  for  the  top  and  sides, 
and  painting  the  whole,  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  the  cart 
resemble,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  old-fashioned  coach. 

The  children,  who  are  draw- 
ing   the    wagonr>^are    dressed 
Digitized  by  vlnOOQ IC 
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in  white,  and  wear  shields  made  to  resemble  that  of 
Washington.  Light-weight  white  cardboard  is  used  for  the 
shields;  the  red  stars  and  stripes  across  them  are  of  red 
crepe  paper.^  Red  and  white  reins  are  used.  In  front 
of  the  childrert  drawing  the  wagon  are  two  taller  children 
carrying  a  banner  upon  which  is  the  whole  Washington 
coat-of-arms:  shield,  crest,  and  motto.  Beside  or  in  front 
of  the  wagon,  as  the  procession  enters,  is  also  displayed 
a  flag  like  the  first  flag  adopted  by  congress  for  the  United 
States;  this  is  borne  by  a  little  boy.  The  flag  may  be  made 
of  sateen,  with  stars  for  it  cut  from  white  glazed  paper. 
Red  and  white  streamers  and  festoons  are  used.  Two  or 
three  children  may  be  made  up  to  represent  negroes,  if 
desired,  and  accompany  the  carriage. 

When  the  procession  reaches  the  center  front  of  the  stage, 
George  and  Martha  Washington  are  helped  to  alight;  they 
come  forward,  bow  to  the  audience,  and  Washington  says 
a  few  words  of  greeting.  Next  the  children  who  carry 
the  banner  with  the  Washington  coat-of-arms  on  it,  step 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  facing  the  audience.  Some  one 
then  explains  the  meaning  of  the  arms  and  the  motto. 
After  this  the  procession  leaves  the  stage,  or  else  a  patriotic 
song  is  sung  and  the  curtain  lowered. 

II    The  Liberty  Dance 

A  liberty  pole  is  erected  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  and 
wound  with  red,  white,  and  blue.  Streamers  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  hang  from  the  top  of  the  pole.  Little  children 
in  red,  white,  and  blue  costumes  give  the  dance.  There 
'  must  be  either  six,  nine,  or  twelve  of  these  children,  each 
one  representing  one  of  the  three  colors. 
The  dance  is  as  follows: 

Children  dance  in,  half  from  either  wing. 

Dance  around  the  pole,  changing  to  the  opposite 

side  from  that  on  which  they  entered. 
Form  in  groups  of  three,  one  child  representing  each 
color;  the  groups  take  hold  of  hands,  dance 
around  togeUier  three  times,  stop,  turn  and  bow 
to  the  liberty  pole.  Repeat  the  dance  there 
times  around  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
there  are  twelve  in  this  dance,  one  group  of  three 
may  be  on  either  side  of  the  pole,  one  in  front 
and  one  in  back.) 
Form  a  large  circle  and  dance  around  the  liberty 

pole. 
Form  groups  according  to  color,  all  of  red  going  to- 
gether, etc.  If  there  are  twelve  in  the  dance,  of 
course  there  will  be  four  in  each  group.  One 
group,  the  white,  remain  by  the  pole,  the  red 
goes  to  the  right  of  the  stage,  and  the  blue  to 
the  left.  Dance  around  in  the  small  groups; 
then  stop,  face  pole  and  bow  to  it. 

Dance  back  to  place  at  the  pole,  so  that  the  arrange- 
ment around  the  pole  will  be  red,  white,  and 
blue;  take  hold  of  streamers  matching  the 
color  of  their  costumes;  and  dance  about  the 
pole,  winding  the  colors  as  for  a  May-pole 
dance. 

The  costumes  may  be  made  in  the  following  simple  manner: 
The  children  should  all  wear  white  dresses,  with  low  necks  and  short 
sleeves  if  possible.  Over  these  are  worn  surplices  of  crepe  paper, 
either  red,  white,  or  blue.  These  surplices  are  made  by  taking  a  double 
piece  of  crepe  paper  the  length  of  the  child's  dress,  and  cutting  it  out 
where  it  is  folded  so  that  it  will  go  over  the  head,  forming  a  low  neck. 
The  pieces  that  come  over  the  shoulders  should  be  scalloped  for  short 
sleeves.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  scalloped  also.  At  the  waist 
these  surplices  may  be  plaited  onto  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
children  may  wear  sashes  or  bands  around  the  waist  of  the  same  color 
as  the  costume.  The  children  wear  little  scalloped  caps  of  crepe  paper, 
and  if  desired  they  may  have  sandals  also  of  red,  white,  or  blue  to 
match  their  dresses. 

Additional  Suggestions  for  Celebrations  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday 

A  Tea-Party  in  Old  Virginia 

The  stage  is  arranged  with  as  much  old  furniture  as  can 
be  obtained.  (See  suggestions  given  before.)  A  long  table 
occupies  the  center  of  the  stage.     Old-fashioned  pictures 


should  be  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  stage;  these  may  be 
cut  out  and  frames  made  for  them.  A  large  fireplace  at  the 
back  adds  greatly  to  the  impression.  Old-fashioned  candles 
should  be  on  the  table  and  used  to  light  the  room.  Little 
boys  and  girls,  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  come  in;  each 
girl  is  escorted  by  one  of  the  boys,  who  leads  her  to  a  seat 
at  the  table  and  then  takes  the  place  beside  her.  Negroes 
are  in  attendance,  and  bring  in  the  different  courses 
(This  may  be  acted  in  pantomime.)  There  were  long  waits 
between  the  courses  and  they  were  not  all  served  at  the 
table,  so  for  some  of  the  courses  the  children  might  leave 
the  table  and  seat  themselves  about  the  room.  Between 
each  course  there  may  be  some  form  of  entertainment  for 
the  guests,  as  songs  by  the  negroes,  old-fashioned  dances, 
etc.  (It  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  costumes  which  will 
resemble  those  of  the  period.  A  woman's  dress  of  flowered 
thin  material  made  with  a  full  skirt  can  be  altered  so  that 
it  will  do  for  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade  and  will  give  the 
proper  impression.  Some  of  the  children  may  wear  lace 
kerchiefs  and  caps,  others  have  the  hair  done  high  and 
powdered.) 

A  Dance  when  Washington  was  Young 

The  stage  should  be  arranged  as  for  the  previous  enter- 
tainment, except  that  there  would  be  no  large  table,  the 
room  might  be  decorated,  and  there  would  be  a  negro 
seated  on  a  little  platform  at  the  back  playing  on  an  old 
fiddle.  Two  of  the  children  may  receive  the  guests.  The 
children  dance  the  Virginia  reel,  the  minuet,  and  other  old 
Virginia  dances.  Between  the  dances,  they  move  about 
the  stage  and  seem  to  be  conversing  and  choosing  partners. 
The  little  boys  may  have  swords  made  of  wood,  which  they 
hold  above  the  heads  of  the  little  girls  as  they  dance  down 
the  line.  After  the  dances,  the  children  in  costume  may 
serve  light  refreshments  to  the  parents,  if  they  have  been 
invited. 

Patriotic  Song 

(The  children  in  the  dance  kneel  by  the  Liberty  Pole, 
forming  a  tableau,  while  the  song  is  sung.) 
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•  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


J 


:^--^^ 


^->' 


1.  The  Red     in    our  Flag    Is     the  col  -  or 

2.  The  White  in    our  Flag    Is     the  col  -  or 

3.  The  Blue     in    our  Flag    Is     the  col  -  or 

4.  With  Pluck    in  both  hands, With  our  eyes  fixed 


^^ 


-± 


of  Pluck, With  Pluck  for 

of  Right, Witu  Right  for 

of  Truth,With  Tiuthfor 

on  Right,With  Truth  in 


oursword,We  must  win  good  luck! 
a  cause,  Vic  -  to-  ry's  in  sight  1 
a  shield  Mat  -  ters  not  our  youth. 

ourhearts.Bat  -  ties  oft  we'll   fight! 


^^^^-^^f^^^ 


Chorus 


-5 •-» — il    ^i ^ — ■- 


Three     lit    -     tie  col  -  ors,  Pluck  -  y  and  true,  We'll     al  -  ways    de  -  fend  you,  Our  Red, White,  and  Blue  1 


i^^£f^^ 


-N- 


♦All  rights  reserved 


» 
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Salute  to  the  Color 

(See  pages  102  and  103) 

When  the  school  is  assembled,  the  Captain  of  the  school 
will  take  post  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  piano,  facing 
the  school.  The  Color  Guard  will  stand  at  the  other  end 
of  the  assembly  room,  facing  the  Captain. 

Immediately  on  the  seating  of  the  school,  the  Captain 
will  go  to  the  Color  Rack  at  the  Principal's  desk,  take 
therefrom  the  Color  and  return  with  it  to  his  former  position. 

He  shall  then  command:  "Color  Guard,  to  the  front  and 
center,  march!"  the  piano  playing  "To  the  Color." 

When  the  Color  Guard  arrives  at  the  front  and  center, 
the  Captain  delivers  the  Color  to  the  Color  Sergeant,  the 
Guard  and  Captain  saluting. 

The  Color  Sergeant  then  faces  his  Guard  about  and 
takes  his  place  in  the  Guard. 

A  signal  is  then  given  from  the  piano  and  the  school 
arises.  The  Captain  commands,  "Right  hand,  salute," 
which  is  executed  by  the  school  and  the  teachers  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Color  is  dipped. 

The  National  Anthem  is  then  to  be  sung,  after  which 
the  signal  is  given  for  the  seating  of  the  school.  The  Cap- 
tain commands,  "Color  Guard,  to  your  post,  march!" 
The  Color  Guard  proceeds  to  the  rear  of  the  large  room, 
the  piano  playing  "To  the  Color." 

On  arriving  at  its  station,  the  Color  Guard  will  be 
seated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Captain  of  the  school 
takes  his  seat  on  a  chair  placed  at  the  right  of  the  Prin- 
dpal's  desk. 

After  the  opening  exercises,  the  Color  is  returned  to  the 
rack  with  the  following  ceremony: 

The  Captain  takes  station  two  paces  in  front  of  the 
piano,  the  Color  Guard  stand  at  their  post. 

As  the  pupils  march  out  of  the  assembly,  each  salutes 
the  Color  as  he  passes  with  the  hand  opposite  the  Color, 


beginning  the  salute  two  paces  before  reaching  the  Guard 
and  ending  at  two  paces  m  the  rear  of  the  Guard. 

As  soon  as  the  last  pupil  has  saluted,  the  Color  Sergeant 
gives  the  command,  "Color  Guard,  forward  march."  On 
arriving  two  paces  in  front  of  the  Captain,  the  Color 
Sergeant  halts  his  Guard  with  "Color  Guard,  halt,"  ad- 
vances one  pace  to  the  front,  and  hands  the  Color  to  the 
Captain,  who  salutes  as  he  receives  it,  the  Color  Sergeant 
and  Guard  also  giving  the  prescribed  salute. 

The  Captain  then  gives  the  order,  "  Sergeant,  dismiss  the 
Guard,"  who  thereupon  gives  the  order,  "Color  guard  is 
dismissed,"  and  they  proceed  to  their  respective  class-rooms. 

The  Captain  replaces  the  Color  at  the  Principal's  desk, 
executes  "backward  march  "  for  two  paces,  halts,  gives  the 
proper  salute  "about  faces,"  and  goes  to  his  class-room. * 


TO  THE  COLOR 


Quick  time 


End. 


g^^I^^ 


•The  salute  should  also  be  gtvoi 
the  principal's  desk. 


by  afl  teachers  and  vtslTcrs  who  QHyJ'^T^/^  ' 
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A  Patriotic  Pageant 

Alice  E.  Allen 

A^ arranged  below,  the  b'ttle  Pageant  is  to  be  given  by  24  children, 
4  in  each  group.  If  desired  to  use  more  children,  make  the  groups 
larger;  if  fewer,  make  groups  smaller.  There  may  be  only  2  in  each 
group,  if  only  12  children  are  available.  The  groups  represent  (1) 
February*s  Hatchets;  (2)  February's  Sweets;  (3)  February's 
Soldiers;  (4)  February's  Little  Girls;  (5)  February's  Shovels;  and 
(6)  February's  Flags.  The  Hatchets  are  very  slim  children  —  their 
bodies,  with  arms  held  close  to  sides  are  the  handles  of  the  hatchets. 
Each  wears  a  paper  bonnet  which  carries  out  the  idea  —  being  shaped 
like  the  blade  of  a  hatchet,  and  hiding  head  and  face,  after  the  style 
of  the  "Sunbonnet  Babies."  The  "Sweets"  are  plump,  red-cheeked 
little  folks  who  smile  out  of  a  cherry  —  a  red  cap  or  hood,  with  a  stem 
of  green-paper  covered  wire  sticking  up  straight  from  center.  Febru- 
ary's Soldiers  are  "George"  in  cocked  hat  with  a  "company"  of  sol- 
'diers  with  toy  guns.  February's  Little  Girls  are  b'ttle  "Marthas" 
with  tea-cups  and  puffed  and  powdered  hair,  and  little  "Betsies," 
with  Flags  and  Quaker  caps;  February's  Shovels  are  little  "  Abes  "with 
working  clothes  and  shovels;  February's  Flags  are  children  in  red, 
white,  and  blue,  canying  large  Flags. 

Form  for  March  in  order  named  above.  March  may  be  simple  or 
elaborate.  They  may  march  singly,  by  twos;  four  abreast,  six  abreast, 
or  eight  abreast. 

As  many  figures  as  desired  may  be  introduced.  A  large  Flag  hangs 
over  center  of  stage.  At  close  of  march,  each  group  comes  under  it, 
gives  its  song,  etc.,  while  all  the  others  mark  time,  and  sing  chorus 
with  appropriate  mctions,  such  as  waving  caps,  tea-cups,  shovels 
or  flags,  some  imitating  drum-corps  —  anything  suitable  and  enthu- 
siastic. The  music  us«l  with  s'ght  adaptations  here  and  there,  is 
**  Yankee  Dood'e  '' 

First  Group  (profiles  always  toward  audience) 
We're  February's  bodyguard  — 

Each  one  a  sturdy  Hatchet  — 
In  age  or  youth,  it  stands  for  truth  — 

There's  naught  on  earth  can  match  it! 

Chorus 

Give  three  cheers  —  now —  one!   two!   three! 

For  February's  Hatchet, 
Hip,  Hurrah!    Hip,  hip,  hurrah. 

For  February's  Hatchet! 

Second  Group  {while  first  marches  on  and  takes  position. 
They  make  a  hunch  of  cherries  by  bringing  faces  to- 
gether and  one  holding  ends  of  stems  prettUy  together 
above  heads) 

We're  February's  famous  sweets, 
Each  one  a  round,  red  cherry. 
Just  make  a  plan  to  taste  who  can 
This  sauce  of  February! 

Chorus 

Give  three  cheers,  etc., 
For  February's  cherry,  etc. 

Third  Group  {as  above  —  if  there  is  but  one  soldier  beside 
^^  George,'^  the  fun  is  greater) 

We're  February's  little  men  — 

Each  one  a  loyal  soldier. 
If  wrongs  must  come  —  te  dum,  dum,  diun  — 
They'll  only  make  us  bolder. 

Chorus 

Give  three  cheers,  etc.. 

For  February's  soldiers,  etc. 
{May  give  drill  if  desired) 

Fourth  Group  {soldiers  taking  position  close  by) 
We're  February's  little  girls  — 

We  all  (or  both)  love  Uncle  Sam,  sir, 
I'm  Martha  fair  with  powdered  hair, 

Dame  Betsy  Ross  I  am,  sir! 


Chorus 

Give  three  cheers,  etc.,  * 

For  girls  of  Uncle  Sam,  sir,  etc. 

{Girls  give  drill  with  tea-cups,  flags,  etc.  At  close,  Soldiers 
and  Girls  pair  ojff  and  give  simple  figures  of  old4ime  dance-, 
or,  with  simple  bow  and  courtesy,  only,  they  may  continue  the 
march,  two  and  two,  and  arm  in  arm.) 

Fifth  Group  {doing  sums  on  shovels) 

We're  February's  work  brigade, 

Our  shovels  stand  for  work,  sir! 
We'll  take  each  task,  nor  will  we  ask 

Good,  honest  toil  to  shirk,  sir. 

Chorus 

Give  three  cheers,  etc., 
For  shovels  and  for  work,  sir,  etc. 

Sixth  Group 

We're  February's  starry  Flags  — 

Her  beautiful  Old  Glory  — 
Float  east  and  west,  O  Flag  loved  best  — 

The  whole  world  knows  your  story! 

Chorus 

Give  three  cheers,  etc.. 
For  February's  "Glory!" 

(All  gather  below  Flag,  small  Flags  lifted  toward  it.  If  desired, 
march  may  be  repeated  about  room,  again  halting  beneath  Flag, 
with  salute,  or  any  cflFective  tableau,  repeating  chorus  scftly.) 


Story  of  the  Sorrel  Colt 

Martha  M.  Dickinson 

Characters 

Mrs.  Washington 
George  Washington 
Richard  ( 
Henry    \  friends 
John       ( 
Colt 

Scene  I  —  Home  of  Mrs.  Washington 
{Colt  capering  about  back  of  room.) 

Mrs.  Washington  There  goes  my  sorrel  colt.  I  must 
see  one  of  the  men  about  training  him.  It  is  too  bad  that 
he  threw  Tom.  If  he  could  not  manage  him,  I  am  afraid 
no  one  else  will  want  to  try. 

{Three  boys  enter.) 

George    Hello,  Richard  and  Henry  and  John. 
Mrs.  Washington    Good-morning,  boys. 
Richard    Good-morning,  Madam. 
Henry    Good-morning,  Madam. 
John    Good-morning,  Madam. 

{Exit  Mrs.  Washington.) 

Richard    O,  see  —  what  a  playful  animal! 
George    Boys,  I  am  bound  to  break  that  colt. 
Henry    O,  George,  it  is  too  dangerous!    Why,  he  nearly 
killed  Old  Tom. 

George  .Yes,  boys,  I  am  going  to  break  that  colt. 
John    Well,  we  will  help  you  then. 

{Boys  pick  up  hats  aiid  f;o  iim^doic.^      j 
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Scene  II  —  Meadow 

{Boys  run  after  coU;  put  hit  in  mouth  and  hold  him  white 
George  mounts.) 

{Colt  and  George  scamper  lively  about  room,  Colt  stops 
short,  rears,  hacks,  etc.  Makes  high  leap  and  falls  to  ground 
dead,) 

Henry  This  is  a  bad  matter.  Your  mother  will  be  so 
sorry. 

John    We  will  take  our  share  of  the  blame,  George. 

George  No,  boys,  it  was  all  my  fault.  I  was  determined 
to  break  that  colt.  You  go  home  and  I  will  tell  mother 
all  about  it. 

{Exit  hoys,) 

Scene  III  —  Home  of  Mrs,  Washington 

Mrs.  Washington  You  have  come  from  the  meadow. 
Did  you  see  my  sorrel  colt? 

George    The  sorrel  is  dead,  Madam.     I  killed  him. 

Mrs.  Washington    Oh,  George! 

George  Yes,  I  was  trying  to  master  him,  Madam,  and 
he  reared  and  plunged,  until  he  fell  upon  the  ground, 
dead. 

Mrs.  Washington  I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  sorrel,  but  I 
am  proud  to  have  such  a  brave  and  truthful  son. 


St.  Valentine's  Garden 

AiacE  E.  Allen 

For  a  little  St  Valentine's  game,  turn  the  room  into  a  garden,  called 
St  Valentine's  Garden.  Let  as  many  children  as  desired  make  them- 
selves into  Valentines  —  they  may  wear  large  colored  hearts,  or  strings 
of  hearts,  or  bow-knots  in  any  attractive  fashion.  Some  of  Uie  boys 
may  carry  little  bows  and  arrows.  All  may  wear  wings,  if  desired. 
Then  let  them  stand  as  flowers  in  heart-shaped  beds,  "with  winding 
paths  between,"  down  which  St.  Valentine  wanders. 

St.  Valentine  {as  he  walks  about  his  garden) 
Now,  must  I  seek  my  garden 

To  gather  from  its  plots 
My  golden  darts  and  rosy  hearts 
And  blue  forget-me-not?. 

Valentines  {swaying  daintily ,  in  soft  chorus) 
Slip  through  a  sunbeam  gate, 
Follow  a  bow-knot  trail. 


Stop  where  the  Valentines  wait, 

Like  blossoms  pretty  and  frail. 
Full  of  a  thousand  wiles, 

One  day  in  a  year  is  ours  — 
To  trim  a  world  with  smiles. 

To  bring  a  winter  with  flowers  I 

St.  Valentine  {going  from  bed  to  bed,  gathering  Valentines  — 
they  hold  out  their  hands  coaxingly  toward  him.    After 
they  are  gathered j  they  flit  airily  about  him) 
The  flowers  of  my  garden 

Of  gold,  of  blue,  of  white, 
Have  woven  wings  —  such  rainbow  things  — 
On  which  to  take  their  flight. 

{Valentines  as  above) 

St.  Valentine  ((W  he  picks  the  last  Valentine,  takes  them  to  the 
gate  of  the  garden,  and  gracefully  sends  them  out.  They 
go,  blowing  kisses  hack  to  him.) 

Now,  from  my  happy  garden; 

Glad  as  the  skies  above, 
Fly  forth,  fly  forth,  east,  west,  south,  nordk 
And  fill  all  hearts  with  love! 

{Valentines  as  above.  They  flit  up  and  down  aisles  and 
shower  children  with  hearts,  darts,  bow-knots,  flowers,  or, 
if  preferred,  with  real  valentines.  If  desired,  repeat 
the  whole  game  that  other  children  may  be  the  Valentines) 


Valentine  Postcards 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(A  pretty  and  amusing  Valentine  Pageant  may  be  made  by  letting 
children  each  copy  in  some  simple  appropriate  manner  a  picture  en  a 
postcard.  Let  each  have  a  large  square  of  pasteboard,  addressed  and 
stamped,  to  represent  postcard,  across  breast.  As  they  march,  let 
them  recite.) 

We  are  the  Valentine  Postcards, 

All  golden,  pink,  and  blue. 
From  here  and  there  and  everywhere 

We're  coming  straight  to  you! 

(During  march  or  pageant,  each  child  drops  postcard  or  valentine  in  a 
letter-box,  which  has  central  position.  After  the  march,  these  are 
distributed  by  little  boy  as  postman  or  Uncle  Sam.  Be  sure  there 
is  a  card  or  valentine  for  each  child  in  the  room.) 
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Arithmetic  for  Second  Grade 

February 

First  Week 

Combinations  making   13. 
Table  Drills. 

Problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication   and 
division. 


Monday 

i  of  6  cents  = 
I  of  9  pens  =  - 
\  of  8  dolls  =  - 
\  of  12  eggs  = 
\  of  10  cents  = 


I  of  a  dozen  eggs  = 
I  of  a  dozen  eggs  = 


Tuesday 
6)126 

3X  60  = 
4  X  50  = 

66 
X3 


Wednesday 

$6.43 
—3.28 


3)129 


3X 
5X 


40 
50 


56 
X3 


$7.42 
—3.56 


5)25 


5)250 


4)136 

3X  50 
3  X  20 

45 
X3 


$9.73 
-4.78 


5)265 


4)128 

4X  40 
5X40 

64 
X2 


46.92 
—3.75 


5)275 


Thursday 

$456 

X2 


$644 
X3 


306 
X3 


543 
X3 


There  are  25  ducks  in  a  pond  and  20  on  the  bank.  How 
many  are  there  in  all? 

Harry  had  40  marbles  and  his  brother  gave  him  20  mpre. 
How  many  did  he  have  then? 


Friday 


^  of  15  = 
4  of  15  = 
I  of  25  = 
4  of  25  = 
J  of  16  = 
J  of  16  = 


4X  5  +  3  = 
6X2+5= 
3X6+4= 
3X6—4= 
5X  5  —  3  = 
4  X  4  +  10 


Second  Week 

Combinations  making   14: 
7  6 

7  8 


9 
5 


Teach  2X7=  14       3X7  =  21       4X6       5X6. 


Monday 
614 
—309 


47 
X2 


764 
—385 


76 
X2 


934 
—268 


507 
X2 


$7.24 
—3.96 


706 
X2 
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Tuesday 

6  X  $250  = 

A  hunter  shot  at  a  flock  of  blackbirds.    He  killed  10  and 

46  X  4  qts.  = 

17  flew  away.    How  many  were  in  the  flock? 

Fourth  Week 

46  +  8  = 
69  —  6  = 

18  - 
12  - 

H  6  =              74  —  8  = 
-  4  =              84  —  5  = 

Combinat'ons 

making  14. 

53  —  9  = 

21  - 

-  3  =              63  —  7  = 

Monday 

i  of  14  = 

J  of  21  = 

$7.24 

$9.73 

$7.44 

$10.64 

i  of  140  = 

1  of  21  = 

—3.69 

—4.58 

3.45 

—3.59 

4.  of  25  = 

J  of  16  = 

1  of  250  = 

5  of  16  = 

600 

910 

390 

700 

3X70  = 

i  of  24  = 

—348 

—467 

—69 

—254 

7X30  = 

f  of  24  = 

— 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

9    V    "79  Kir^e    —    _ 

nof21  +  6 

= 

iof24  + 

7 

0  Ps  /^  Diros  — 

• 

*^ 

4  X  64  pens  = 

;  of  16  +  8 

= 

4.  of  25  +  13 

= 

3  X  25  cents  = 

1  of  28 +  9 

^ 

i  of  9  +  16  = 

= 

4X  $6.24  = 

of  30 +  8 

z= 

iof20  + 

13 

= 

3  X  $2.57  = 

4  X  $5.46  = 

:  of  15  +  5 

= 

}  of  14  + 

12 

= 

Friday 

Wednesday 

^  \  ^   ^    ■«    ^                                        tf~k  \  0m  y^^^ 

4  =  ?  of  8 

?of  16 

?  of  12 

?of  24 

3)936                4)848 

5)1115              3)768 

5  =  ?  of  15 

?of25 

?of  10 

?of30 

6)246                7)231 

4)1464               5)1215 

675 

763 

675 

763 

X4 

X4 

X3 

X5 

3)912                5)300 

5)325                 5)320 

• 

Third  Week 

3  X  60  = 

4  X 

60  =            5 

X 

60  = 

Combinations  making  14. 
Tables  4X7. 


Monday 
973 
—436 


874 
-268 


924 
—349 


764 

—248 


Thursday 

At  3  cents  each,  how  many  pencils  can  I  buy  for  15  cents? 

At  7  cents  each,  how  many  tops  can  John  buy  for  28 
cents? 

At  $6  a  pair,  how  many  pairs  of  shoes  can  be  bought  for 
$24? 


$9.23 
35 


$8.44 
—3.95 


—  of  28 

—  of  24 

—  of  25 

—  of  30 

—  of  16 

—  of  20 


Tuesday 
7 
6 
5 
10 
4 
5 

Wednesday 
654 
X5 


327 
X4 


Thurday 
6)312 

7)140 


4  of  250  = 


347 
X3 


465 
X4 


$6.73 
—4.29 


3  = 

7  = 

4  = 
7  = 
6  = 
6  = 


$9.64 
—3.38 


3)918 


3)2115 


•of  21 
of  14 

-of  24 
of  21 
of  30 

•of  18 


467 
.X4 


563 
X4 


6)324  5)265 

7)154  5yi65 

i  of  160  = 


675 
X2 


723 
X4 


7)294 
4)296 
\  of  210  = 


Friday 

4  X  $16  = 

If  one  coat  costs  $16,  what  will  4  such  coats  cost? 

24  X  7  trees  = 

There  are  7  trees  in  one  row  in  an  orchard,  how  many 
trees  in  24  rows?     ... 


Friday 
.6bu. 
7bu. 
5bu. 

6  gal. 

7  gal. 
7  yd. 


•pk. 


qt. 
qt. 
ft. 


4)2824 


6  yd.  = 
4  yd.  = 
6qt.  = 
7qt.  = 
14  pt.  = 
12  pt.  = 


ft. 
ft. 
pt. 
pt. 
qt. 
qt. 
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Caroline  Griffin 

(Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  for  use  in 
tbe  primary  grades.)  ' 

The  Weather 

The  sun  shines  into  our  house.    We  like  the  sunshine. 

Sometimes  it  rains.  The  rain  patters  on  the  roof.  We 
like  the  rain,  too. 

Sometimes  it  snows.  The  snow  piles  up  around  the 
house.    Then  we  go  out  to  slide.     We  like  the  snow  best 


of  aU. 


Valentines 

The  fourteenth  day  of  February  is  St.  Valentine's  birth- 
day. 
We  send  valentines  to  our  friends  on  that  day. 
Here  is  a  valentine  verse: 

If  you  love  me  as  I  love  you, 
No  knife  can  cut  our  love  in  two. 


Better  Late  than  Never 
Life  is  a  race,  where  some  succeed. 

While  others  are  beginning; 
'Tis  luck  at  times,  at  others  speed, 

That  gives  an  early  winning; 
But  if  you  chance  to  fall  behind, 

Ne'er  slacken  your  endeavor, 
But  keep  this  wholesome  truth  in  mind  — 

*Tis  belter  late  than  never. 

If  you  can't  keep  ahead,  't  is  well. 

But  never  trip  your  neighbor; 
*Tis  noble  when  you  can  excel 

By  honest,  patient  labor; 
But  if  you  are  outstripped  at  last, 

Press  on  as  bold  as  ever; 
Remember,  though  you  are  surpassed, 

T«  better  late  than  never. 

Ne'er  labor  for  an  idle  boast 

Of  victory  o'er  another; 
But  while  you  strive  your  uttermost 

Deal  fairly  with  a  brother. 
Whate'er  your  station,  do  your  best, 

And  hold  your  purpose  ever; 
And  if  you  fail  to  beat  the  rest, 

*Tis  better  late  than  never. 

Choose  well  the  path  in  which  you  run  — 

Succeed  by  noble  daring; 
Then,  though  the  last,  when  once  'tis  won, 

Your  crown  is  worth  the  wearing; 
Then  never  fret  if  left  behind, 

Nor  slacken  your  endeavor; 
But  ever  keep  this  truth  in  mind, 
'Tis  better  late  than  never.  —  Selected 


Here  is  another  valentine  verse: 

The  rose  is  red, 

The  violet's  blue; 
Pinks  are  pretty, 

And  so  are  you. 

And  here  is  one  more  verse: 

I  wish  I  were  the  china  cup. 
From  which  you  take  your  tea, 

For  every  time  you  took  a  sip. 
You'd  give  a  kiss  to  me. 

Do  you  send  valentines  on  St.  Valentine's  birthday? 

Soldier  Boy 

Soldier  boy,  soldier  boy,  where  are  you  going. 
Bearing  so  proudly  the  red,  white  and  blue? 

I'm  going  where  country  and  duty  are  calliiig, 
If  you'll  be  a  soldier  boy  you  may  go  too. 

George  Washington 

George  Washington  was  a  farmer's  boy.  He  lived  on  a 
plantation  in  Virginia. 

A  plantation  is  a  large  farm. 

There  were  many  black  people  on  the  plantation.  They 
used  to  tell  George  interesting  stories.  They  showed  him 
where  the  finest  nuts  and  berries  grew. 

George  had  a  little  pony  named  Hero.  At  first  he  could 
ride  him  only  when  some  one  held  the  bridle,  but  he  soon 
learned  to  ride  alone. 

When  he  grew  older,  George  Washington  was  a  fine 
rider.    He  could  ride  the  very  fastes^^ildest  horses,  and 
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the  horses  liked  him,  too.  Have  you  seen  the  picture  of 
Washington  sitting  on  the  beautiful  white  horse  that  he 
rode  when  he  was  Commander  of  the  army? 

As  a  boy,  George  learned  to  spin  tops,  the  whip  kind. 
Once  he  threw  a  piece  of  slate  across  a  wide  river,  farther 
than  any  of  the  oUier  boys  could  throw.  He  used  to  throw 
heavy  things,  such  as  iron  bars,  so  that  his  arms  grew 
strong,  and  his  muscles  became  hard. 

He  liked  best  of  all  to  play  soldier.  He  formed  a  com- 
pany of  the  boys  of  the  town.  And  he  made  them  work 
pretty  hard! 

Of  course  Washington  was  Captain.  The  boys  had  to 
obey  him,  and  do  as  he  ordered.  Do  you  suppose  that  any 
of  those  boys  were  his  soldiers  after  he  became  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army? 

When  Washington  was  a  man,  and  even  after  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  was  very  fond  of  boys 
and  girls.  Sometimes  he  left  the  statesmen  and  other  great 
men,  to  play  with  the  children. 

That  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  be  called  the  Father 
of  His  Country,  was  it  not? 

Two  little  hands,  so  clean  and  white, 
This  is  the  left,  and  this  is  the  right. 
Five  little  fingers,  standing  on  each, 
So  I  can  hold  a  plum  or  a  peach. 

Driving  Kate 

Can  you  drive  a  horse?  Father  sometimes  lets  us  drive 
our  Kate. 

When  I  pull  the  left  rein,  Kate  turns  to  the  left.  When  I 
pull  the  right  rein,  Kate  turns  to  the  right.  When  I  pull 
both  reins,  Kate  backs. 

I  like  to  drive  Kate,  ^nd  she  likes  to  have  me  drive. 

When  we  come  to  a  warering  trough,  Kate  will  not  go 
by,  until  I  have  stopped  and  let  her  have  a  drink.  I  get 
out  and  unfasten  the  chfeck-rein,  so  she  can  reach  the  water. 
When  she  has  had  enough  water,  I  fasten  the  check-rein 
up  again. 

One  day  last  summ^  I  was  driving  Kate.  All  at  once 
a  little  rabbit  started  to  nm  across  the  road.    Kate  jumped. 

The  horse  jumped  so  suddenly,  that  one  of  the  shafts 
was  broken.  Most  horses  would  have  been  so  frightened 
that  tJiey  would  have  started  to  run.  Kate  stood  quite 
still  until  we  had  the  shaft  tied  together  so  we  could  get 
home. 

Don't  you  think  Kate  is  a  good  horse? 

Little  Lafayette 

When  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  a  boy  he  lived  in  a 
beautiful  castle  in  France.  His  father,  hi^  grandfather, 
and  his  great-grandfather  had  lived  in  the  same  old  castle. 
It  was  built  of  stone,  and  it  stood  on  the  t(5p  of  a  high  hill. 

The  litUe  Lafayette  could  look  out  of  the  window  upon  a 
lawn  that  sloped  gently  to  the  river.  Beyond  the  river 
he  could  see  the  woods. 

The  boy's  father  was  dead,  but  he  had  a  very  lovely 
mother.  She  used  to  tell  the  boy  about  his  father  and  his 
deeds  of  bravery.^  She  read  to  him  stories  of  knights  and 
warriors. 

Lafayette  nev^r  went  to  school.  He  hat'  teachers  in  his 
own  home. 

The  boy  had  nine  names  in  all,  but  he  was  always  called 
Lafayette.    It  is  a  pretty  name,  is  it  not? 

Lafayette  used  to  enjoy  playing  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock. Have  you  played  this  game?  A  batUedore  is 
shaped  like  a  tennis  racket.  It  is  covered  on  both  sides 
with  sheepskin.  A  shuttlecock  is  madf '9ip5tifiF  feathers 
fastened  to  a  cork.  Those  who  play  tftfi^gime  try  to  keep 
the  shuttiecock  from  falling  to  the  ground;  by  battling 
it  with  tiie  battiedore. 

Little  Lafayette  liked  to  roll  his  hoop  along  the  smooth 
driveway,  but  the  game  he  liked  best  of  all  was  playing 
soldier.  He  used  to  play  that  he  was  a  great  general. 
And  that  is  what  he  became  when  he  grew  up. 


'*When  I  am  grown  up,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  shall  fight 
for  my  country.  If  my  own  country  does  not  need  me, 
I  shall  fight  for  some  country  that  needs  my  help." 

When  Lafayette  was  a  boy  he  was  rather  pale.  He  had 
dark  red  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  was  tall  for  his  age, 
but  quite  slender. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  he  used  to  dress?  Most 
of  the  time  he  wore  velvet  trousers,  a  white  shirt  with 
ruffles  at  the  wrists  and  down  the  front,  and  pretty  shoes, 
with  white  stockings. 

Lafayette  was  taught  to  be  a  very  polite  boy.  If  an 
older  person  came  into  the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  he 
would  rise  and  bow.  He  never  sat  down  again  until  the 
older  person  was  seated. 

Wien  Lafayette  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  he  came  to  this 
country  and  helped  Washington  make  our  country  free. 

Dorothy's  Best  Gown 

It  was  Dorothy  herself  who  told  me.  And  this  is  the 
story  the  Silk  Gown  told  her,  as  nearly  as  Dorothy  could 
remember. 

I  am  Dorothy's  Silk  GoWn.  Dorothy  thinks  I  am  beauti- 
ful. I  suppose  I  am.  It  was  hard  enough  to  make  me  so. 
Many  were  the  days  I  spent  before  I  was  this  gown. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  a  tree  full  of  mulberry  leaves. 
I  danced  in  the  wind,  and  was  as  gay  as  a  lark  the  whole 
daylong. 

One  morning  a  Chinese  girl  came  and  picked  many  of  the 
mulberry  leaves.  Dorothy's  slender  fingers  remind  me  of 
her. 

We  were  carried  into  a  room  with  rows  of  shelves  on  one 
side.    On  the  shelves  were  thousands  of  littie  worms. 

Most  of  the  worms  were  eating  mulberry  leaves.  We 
were  put  on  the  shelves,  and  soon  the  worms  were  eating 
us. 

The  worms  ate  and  ate  and  ate.  After  a  while  each 
worm  stopped  eating  and  bc^an  to  spin  a  cocoon.  It  ^un 
yards  and  yards  of  yellow  sUk. 

The  silk  thread  was  so  small  you  could  hardly  see  it. 
Each  worm  made  so  much  that,  as  it  wound  the  thread 
around  its  body,  there  was  soon  no  worm  to  be  seen. 

Each  worm  was  buried  in  what  I  heard  called  a  cocoon* 

After  all  the  worms  had  ^un  themselves  into  cocoons, 
some  girls  unwound  the  thread. 

But  I  was  far  from  beinjg  a  silk  gown  yet.  I  had  next 
to  be  dyed  this  beautiful  pink. 

Then  I  had  to  be  woven  on  a  loom.  A  great  many  of  the 
silk  threads  were  wound  on  spools.  These  spools  were 
fastened  to  the  great  machine  called  the  loom. 

Every  time  tile  shuttie  of  the  loom  came  forward,  a 
thread  was  thrown  across.  By  and  by  a  whole  piece  of 
silk  was  woven. 

The  roll  of  silk  was  carried  to  a  shop.  There  Dorothy 
saw  me.    She  bought  me  at  once. 

I  was  cut  and  fitted  and  stitched  on  a  machine.  I  was 
tucked  and  ruffled  and  trinuned  with  lace.  Then  I  was 
Dorothy's  gown. 

I  expect  I  shall  always  be  Dorothy's  Best  Gown. 

Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief 

O,  hush  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  was  a  knight. 
Thy  mother  a  lady  both  lovely  and  bright; 
The  woods  and  the  glens  from  the  tower  which  we  see. 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  baby,  to  thee. 

O,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows. 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red. 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 

O,.  hush  thee,  my  baby,  the  time  will  soon  come 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  tnmipet  and  drum ; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 

—  ^Walter  ScM 
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Play  Indoors  and  Out 

Nina  B.  Lamkin 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Director  of  Training  School  for  Physical 
Directors  and  Playground  Workers,  and  author  of  "Play — Its  Value 
and  Fifty  Games,"  published  by  Educational  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"To  play  in  the  sunlight  is  a  child's  right,  and  he  should  not  be 
cheated  out  of  it." 

In  many  parts  of  our  land  the  boys  and  girls  can  play 
out-of-doors  the  year  round  —  in  other  parts  they  believe 
that  during  the  winter  months  play  must  largely  be  indoors. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  sunshine  and  fresh  air  make  the  play 
one  hundred  percent  more  valuable,  not  only  from  the 
health  view-point  but  from  the  fun  side  as  well.  So  on 
the  coldest  winter  days,  we  put  on  our  wraps  at  recess 
time,  we  run  for  a  sunshiny  spot  out  of  doors,  we  play  the 
games  that  keep  us  all  going  fast  enough  to  keep  warm, 
and  we  run  our  snow  races  fast  enough  to  keep  the  blood 
surging  through  our  bodies,  to  make  our  cheeks  pink  and 
our  eyes  sparkling.  Five  minutes  of  this  kind  of  recess 
equals  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  indoor  exercise. 

The  faster  we  play,  the  deeper  we  breathe,  so  that  in  the 
five  minutes  we  are  taking  deep  breathing  and  exercise 
for  the  whole  body  all  at  the  same  time.  What  else  are  we 
doing?  We  are  resting  our  minds  and  our  nerves,  and  we  are 
smoothing  out  the  kinks  in  our  dispositions,  and  we  are 
getting  the  sunshine  inside  and  outside  of  ourselves.  We 
go  back  to  our  work  refreshed  in  many  ways.  Try  the 
outdoor  play  the  year  round  and  you  will  appreciate  its 
benefits  and  its  joys. 

Now,  there  are  so  many  times  in  the  work  and  play 
school-room  when  two  or  three  minutes  between  classes  is 
spent  in  refreshing  exercise;  times  when  we  do  not  have 
time  to  get  out-of-doors  and  back.  The  group  rhythms  come 
in  such  a  useful  way  at  these  times.  We  always  have  the 
aisles  and  the  path  around  the  room,  even  though  we  do  not 
have  room  for  many  games.  Any  of  these  group  rhythms  can 
be  transferred  to  the  outdoor  playgroimd 
when  we  have  use  for  them  there. 


The  Sailor  Boys  and  Sailor  Maids 

1  Jolly  Sailors  Arms  folded  with  el- 
bows raised  high.  Heel,  toe  and  1,  2,  3. 
Set  heel  in  front,  point  toe  back,  2,  run 
three  steps,  1,  2,  3.  Repeat  around  the 
room  once,  beginning  with  left  foot  and 
alternating  left  and  right. 

2  Hoisting  the  Sails  All  face  the  center 
of  the  room  and  grasp  the  rope  and  pull 
all  together  with  a  downward  sweep  of  the 
body.    Repeat  several  times. 

3  Rocking  of  the  Ship  We  keep  our 
balance  by  responding  to  the  movement  of 
the  ship.  Walking  with  our  feet  well  apart 
and  swaying  the  body  from  side  to  side. 


4  Sighting  Land  All  facing  left,  left  foot  forward, 
weight  forward,  heads  high,  left  hand  shading  eyes  and 
right  hand  retired;  look  in  the  distance. 

5  Rejoicing  Over  Landing  Wave  right  arms  and  skip 
forward  around  the  room  once,  then  three  short  cheers — all 
together  with  right  hands  high  in  air  as  if  waving  sailor  caps. 

6  Hauling  the  Halyards  Facing  left,  walk  forward, 
taking  short,  quick  steps,  and  pull  the  rope  in  quickly  hand 
over  hand,  watching  them  as  we  pull. 

7  The  Landing    Skipping  forward  to  seats. 

Other  group  rhythms  as,  Indian  Life,  The  Eskimos,  The 


Spring  Farmer,  The  Builder,  etc.,  can  be  easily  worked  out 
for  indoors  or  outdoors. 

Outdoor  Games  that  Keep  Us  All  Busy 

1  Trip  to  the  Village  One-half  the  players  belong  to 
one  village,  one-half  to  the  other  village.  The  villages  are 
about  twenty  feet  apart.  On  **  Go  "  each  group  of  vUlagers 
makes  a  trip  to  the  other  >dllage  and  return.  The  group 
that  gets  back  first  wins  the  game.    Played  three  times. 

2  Flying  Home  Each  child  has  a  tree  for  home,  or 
two  or  three  may  have  the  same  tree.    One  without  a 
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home  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  forest.  At  a  clap  of  the 
hands  every  one  runs  around  through  the  forest,  at  another 
hand  clap,  all  seek  their  homes  and  the  one  without  a 
home  finds  one.  The  child  left  over  is  the  homeless  one 
for  the  next  game. 

3  Hopping  Toads    What  are  we  good  for? 

The  toads  form  in  a  circle  and  join  hands.  One  toad 
stands  in  the  center  with  a  rope  about  the  length  of  the 
radius  of  the  circle.  On  the  end  of  this  rope  is  securely 
tied  a  bean  bag.  The  center  toad  swings  the  rope  in  a 
small  circle,  first  keeping  it  close  to  the  floor;  he  gradually 
enlarges  the  circle  until  the  bag  comes  in  line  with  the  feet 
of  the  toads  in  the  big  circle,  who  must  jump  to  avoid 
being  hit  by  the  bag.  Whichever  toad  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  hit  must  exchange  places  with  the  center  player. 

4  The  Japanese  Shadow  Game  Some  one  cries,  "The 
Shadow!  The  Shadow!"  and  every  one  tries  to  step  on 
some  one's  else  shadow.  A  splendid  game  for  a  cold  sun- 
shiny day. 

5  A  ViUage  Dance  All  stand  in  a  circle.  Each  child 
standing  next  to  his  partner.    One  child  in  the  center. 

1  All  clap  hands  four  times;  all  stamp  four  times. 

2  Join  hands  in  the  circle  and  glide  seven  glide 

steps  to  the  left,  jumping  and  clapping  on 
eight. 


3  Join  left  hands  with  partner  and  skip  around 

partner  once  in  eight  counts. 

4  Join  right  hands  and  skip  around  partner  once 

in  eight  counts. 

5  All  join  hands  and  breaking  the  circle  in  one 

place,  the  leader  here  leads  the  players 

in  a  winding  route,  skipping  and  winding 

up  the  circle  when  the  leader  reaches  the 

cenler,   and  has  wound  up   the  players 

around  the  center  player,  she  calls,  '*Clap 

your  hands  once  and  all  take  partners  and 

skip  away."    The  middle  player  snatches 

a  partner  and  all  skip  away.    The  one  left 

without  a  partner  stands  in  the  middle 

for  the  next  time. 

6    Chasing  the  Snow  Ball    The  ball  is  held  high  in  the 

center  of  a  group.    A  good  strong  boy  stands  in  the  center 

near  the  one  holding  the  ball.    By  strong,  I  mean  strong 

in  leadership,  as  well  as  in  muscle.    He  takes  the  baU 

quickly  and  throws  it  as  high  and  as  far  as  he  can.    All 

chase  the  ball.    When  a  player  gets  both  hands  on  it, 

he  has  it  safe  and  the  others  fall  away  from  him  about  ten 

feet;  then  he  runs  back  to  the  starting  point  and  they  try 

to  tag  him  before  he  returns  the  ball  to  the  boy  who  threw 

it.     If  they  tag  him  he  must  stay  out  of  the  next  game. 


Relay  Games  and  Winter 
Plays 

Arranged  by  Ella  B.  Burkett 
Chalk  Relay  Game 

This  contest  can  be  between  the  children  of  two  rows 
or  between  the  children  of  all  the  rows  in  the  room. 

The  children  on  the  front  seats  run  quickly  and  lightly 
to  the  blackboard,  pick  up  a  piece  of  chalk  and  make  a 
mark  on  the  board.  Then  turn  and  run  back  to  their 
seats  and  touch  the  children  who  sit  beside  them.  These 
children  then  run  to  the  board,  pick  up  an  eraser  and  erase 
the  mark  tie  first  children  have  made.  They  then  turn, 
run  quickly  to  their  seats  and  touch  the  children  who  sit 
back  of  them.  These  children  do  as  the  first  ones  did  — 
run  to  the  blackboard,  pick  up  the  chalk  and  make  a  mark 
on  the  board,  then  tiun  around  and  run  to  their  seats  and 
touch  the  ones  next  back  of  them.  These  children  do  as 
the  second  ones  did  —  run  quickly  to  the  blackboard,  pick 
up  the  erasers  and  erase  the  mark.  This  is  repeated  until 
all  the  children  in  the  rows  have  had  their  turns.  The 
row  in  which  all  the  children  are  back  in  their  seats  first. 


hands,  letting  out  the  breath  at  the  same  time,  making  a 
hissing  sound  like  the  sky  rocket  going  off. 

Hands  off  —  Minute  Game 

The  children  all  stand.  The  teacher  says:  "Hands 
up.'*  All  the  children  raise  hands.  "Hands  down."  The 
children  lower  hands  quickly.  The  orders  are  then  given 
quickly  and  changed  often  as:  "Hands  up,"  "ifiinds 
down,"  "Hands  down,"  "Hands  up,"  etc.  The  children 
getting  caught  and  lowering  hands  when  order  "Hands  up" 
is  given,  or  raising  hands  when  order,  "Hands  down,"  is 
given,  must  sit.  The  child  standing  longest,  wins  the 
game. 

Minute  Play 

The  children  all  run  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  stand 
in  two  rows,  facing  each  other;  the  boys  in  one  row,  the 
girls  in  the  other.  The  girls  recite  in  concert,  holding  out 
hands: 


Girls 


Which  is  the  way  to  London  Town? 
To  London  Town?    To  London  Town? 


^ins. 


Sky  Rockets  —  Minute  Game 


All  the  windows  in  the  room  are  opened.  The  children 
are  then  told  to  stand,  place  their  two  hands  together  as 
high  as  they  can  reach  above  their  heads,  with  fingers  closed 
as  in  a  fist.  As  they  lower  their  hands,  pulling  as  on  a  bell 
rope,  they  tiJte  in  a  long  breath.     Then  they  raise  their 


Boys 

One  foot  up,  the  other  foot  down, 
That  is  the  way  to  London  Town. 

As  the  boys  recite,  they  raise  first  one  foot,  then  the 
other  one,  repeating  this  until  their  part  is  ended.  The 
two  sides  then  change  parts,  the  boys  asking  the  question 
and  the  girls  answering,  it. 
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"On  that  ihon  dimly  seen  through  the  mbls  of  the  deep. 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  hcst  in  dread  silence  reposes. 


■rr  --: 

And  \'..iil  War  ^  d^.•^^JJliun. 


'*May  the  heaven  rtscucd  land 
Praise  the  power  thai  has  made  and  fffcstrved  us  a  nation." 


"To  Thee  we  sing.' 
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the  tones  of  the  various  orchestral  ixLstruments  by 
SeatUe.  Wash. 

1 

Do  your  pupils  know 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra? 

Can  they  recognize  the  diflferent  tones  as  they  are  played? 
Educators  are  coming  to  realize  that  young  children  should  begin 
early  in  life  to  distinguish  the  pipes,  the  strings,  the  brasses.     These 
instruments  make  a  strong  appeal  to  them  and  bring  to  them  the 
simple  melodies  that  satisfy  their  primitive  musical  tastes. 

The  Victor  and  its  splendid  list  of  educational  records  provide 
the  only  practical  way  for  the  children  to  become  familiar  with 
these  individual  instruments  and  diflferent  combinations  of  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra.  This  method  of  teaching 
musical  appreciation  is  invaluable  from  the  kinder- 
garten right  up  through  the  grades. 

Nothing  could  give  your  pupils  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  tones  of  the  instruments  than 
such  records  as  these : 


CocciMMb  maif 


Violin  64197    Traumer^  (Schumann) 

Harp    70031    Am  Springbruimeii  (The  Fountain)    (Zabel) 
Flute    70026    Wind  Amongst  the  Trees    (BriccUIdi) 
French  Horn     17174    Siegfried's  Call     (Wagner) 
Brass  Quartet  17216    Farewell  to  the  Forest 
(Mendelssohn)  Victor  Brmtm  Quartet 

Write  to  us  for  the  complete  list  of 
Victor  Educational  Records  with  full  in- 
formation about  the  work  the  Victor  is 
doincT  in  the  schools  of  more  than  900 
cities. 


MischnEfanan 
Ada  Sassoli 

A.  Homer 


Toe  bom  csa  bs  reraoved 

and  the  instnunent  sccurelj 
loeked  to  protect  it  from  dmt 
and  promtsmoits  use  by  itve* 
(  people. 


Vietor  Talkmg  Machine  C0.9 
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Tnppinyly    J  =80 


Snowflake   Fairies 


*  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


1.  On      ti    - .    ny,      shi    -    ny    wings    we       fly,  We're     lit    -    tie      fai   -    ries     of        the      sky,     We 

2.  Such     air    -    y,        fai    -     ry     work     is     ours ;     All       safe     we      keep      the  grass     and    flowers;  We 

3.  All      light  -  ly,       bright -ly       ev   -  'ry- where.     We     help       to      make     the     old     world    fair;    We 


flit,      flit,       flit         to       earth       be    -     low,    And        chil  -  dren     call        us     flakes         of    snow. 


Slower^  in  imitation  of  the  wind. 


Dancmgly 


¥=0 
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We're    lit 


tie      fair  -  ies     of       the    snow  I 
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«  All  rights  reserved 
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A  Patriotic  Tableau 

The    Hope   of  Universal    Peace 


Small  children  dance  onto  the  stage,  half  of  them  from 
each  wing.  These  children  are  dressed  in  green  and  gold 
surplices  or  white  decorated  with  green  and  gold  to  repre- 
sent Hope.  They  may  have  garlands  of  green  or  flowers. 
They  dance  very  joyfully.  Any  simple  movements  may 
be  used  for  the  first  of  the  dance,  as  dancing  around  the 
stage,  the  two  lines  passing  each  other  at  front  and  rear, 
dancing  in  small  and  large  circles,  etc.  Then  the  children 
cross  ^e  stage  so  that  two,  one  dressed  in  gold  and  one 


in  green  .(unless  the  colors  are  combined  in  the  costimies), 
stand  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  two  diagonal 
lines  from  the  center  back  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The 
children  standing  together  put  their  arms  about  each 
other  and  take  positions  indicative  of  peace.  A  little  giri, 
dressed  in  gray,  and  carrying  a  representation  of  a  dove, 
enters  and  takes  position  in  the  center  between  the  two 
lines. 
This  forms  a  final  tableau  of  PeaifgT^  ^^  ^^  ^T  ^ 
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NOTES 

—  Philadelphia  provides  free  eyeglasses 
for  nearly  2500  school  children  every 
year. 

—  State  Superintendent  Hyatt  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  issued  an  appeal  for  sex  en- 
lightenment, in  the  home,  if  possible, 
in  the  school,  if  necessary.  He  declares 
that  no  boy  or  girl  should  reach  the  age 
of  twelve  without  learning  from  parent, 
teacher,  or  some  other  responsible  per- 
son, the  five  acts  of  sex  hygiene,  which 
he  enumerates. 

—  We  heard  a  man  say  the  other 
morning  that  the  abbreviation  for  Febru- 
ary—  Feb.  —  means  Freeze  every  body. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  gives  permanent 
warmth,  it  invigorates  the  blood  and 
speeds  it  along  through  artery  and  vein, 
and  really  fits  men  and  women,  bo)rs  and 
girls,  to  enjoy  cold  weather  and  resist 
the  attacks  of  disease.  There  may  be  a 
suggestion  in  this  for  you. 


JACK 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company  issue  an 
attractive  and  instructive  booklet  en- 
titled •'Jack's  Questions  —  Asked  and 
Answered."  We  think  it  a  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful  book  to  the  pupils  and 
possibly  suggestive  of  class  drill  to  be  laid 
out  by  the  teacher. 

Copies  of  the  booklet,  will  be  sent  free 
and  prepaid  on  request  of  any  teacher 
or  school  superintendent  who  may  desire 
it  for  distribution  to  their  pupils. 

Piq)ils  should  know  how  to  use  a  dic- 
tionary and  this  booklet  containing  as  it 
does,  many  valuable  suggestions,  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  helping  the  teacher 
derive  TnaTimnm  benefit  from  her  class 
dictionary. 

They  also  supply  free  of  charge  a  pro- 
nunciation "Chart  Test  and  Folder"  for 
all  pupib  who  can  use  it  to  advantage. 

Send  to  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  above,  who, 
for  seventy  years,  have  been  publishers 
of  the  genuine  Webster  Dictionaries. 


SUMMER  PROVINCES  BY  THE  SEA 

A  new  publication  issued  by  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  describing  Eastern  Que- 
bec and  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  the 
''natural  recreation  centers  of  the  people 
of  a  continent." 

It  is  a  book  of  over  300  pages,  every  page 
replete  with  the  romance  and  fascinarion 
of  travel  in  a  land  which  has  in  generous 
abundance  the  variety  of  charms  that 
a{^)eal  most  strongly  to  siunmer  visitors. 
To  read  this  book  wHl  enable  one  to  better 
understand  the  thrilling  pages  of  Canada's 
history.  The  possibilities  for  a  delight- 
ful summer  trip  are  graphically  shown 
and  the  reader  is  led  by  various  routes 
to  scenes  of  surpassing  loveliness  the 
various  attractions  of  which  are  enter- 
tainingly enumerated.  The  book  is  finely 
illustrated  in  half-tone  and  most  artistic- 
ally printed  and  bound.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  all  who  write,  enclosing  fifteen  cents  to 
cover  postage,  to 

R.  W.  Chipman,  N.  E.  a. 
Intercolonial  Railway, 

204  Washmgton  St.,  Boston 


Does  Your  Figure  Please  You? 

Tow  kfumtkm  caa  m?w  aake  a  goini  look  well  m  jm 
■bIms  jmi  kavt  a  ffoo4  fifm  aid  nlcM  j«a  carry  it  wcU 

I  want  to  make  you  realise  that  your  figure  and  health  are 
ahnoet  entirely  in  your  own  handa,  and  that  by  following  my 
aimple,  hygienic  directions  in  the  privacy  of  your  owh  room 

You  Can  Be  ^  WeU 

that  your  whole  being  vibrates  health.  I  have  helped  65,000 
of  the  most  refined.  Intellectual  women  of  America  to  re- 
gain health  and  good  figures,  and  have  taught  them  how  to 
keep  welL  Why  not  you?  You  are  busy,  but  you  can 
deVote  a  few  minutes  a  day,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
room,  to  following  scientific,  hygienic  principles  of  health, 
prescribed  to  suit  vour  particular  needs. 

I  have  reduced  the  weight  of  over  82,000  women  and 
increased  the  weight  of  aa  many  more.  In  my  work  for 
reduction  or  builmng  flesh,  I  strengthen  every  vital  func- 
tion so  that  voa  are  full  of  life  and  energy. 

Hy  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results  are  quick, 
natural  and  permanent,  and  because  they  are  scientific  and 
appeal  to  oommon  aenae*  Fully  one-third  of  my  pupils 
are  sent  to  me  by  those  who  have  worked  with  me. 

I  wish  you  could  stand  with  me  at  my  window  for  a  few 
minutes  and,  as  the  women  pass,  realize  with  me  how  many 
need  better  figures,  better  health.  They  eould  have  them, 
too,  with  just  a  little  daily  effort  which  is  MMy— not  as 
hard  as  the  things  they  are  doing. 

The  best  phjrticiang  are  my  friends-HhMr  wives  and  daughters 
are  mif  jmptU-Hhs  mklicdl  maoaginn  adv^rtim  my  work. 

No  Drugs -^No  Medicines 

I  study  each  womaa'g  cbm  just  as  a  physidan  studies  It,  the  only  difference  being  that 
instead  of  medicine  I  strenffthen  and  put  in  place  weakened  orsans  by  exercises  for  nerves  and 
muscles  eontrolling  them,  bringing  a  good  drenlatkm  of  warm  bkiod  to  them,  which  Iporify  by 
teaching  correct  breathing. 

I  relieve  such  AOsMBls  as 

Catarrh 
Headaches 
Weaknesses 
Rheumatism 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  other 
Information  of  vital  interest  to  women.  Write  for  It  and  I  wlU  also  tell  yon  about  my  work. 
If  you  are  perfectly  weD  and  your  figure  Is  just  what  you  wish,  srou  may  be  able  to  helps  dear 
friend— at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your  interest  in  this  sreat  movement  for  sreater  culture, 
refinement  and  beauty  in  woman.     Sit  do%m  and  write  me  NOW.     Don't  wait—ycia  may 


Indigestion  Sle^lc 

Constipation  Nervousness 

Anaemia    ^  Torpid  livor 

Suffering  in  P^regnancy 


forset  It.    I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  I  should  like  to  teU  you  abuut  it. 
SUSANNA  COCROFTy  I>ept.4S,624  Soadi  Biichigan  ATenue,  Chicago 


JfiM  GotfTQA  ia  a  oo<{«M  ftrwd  woMoe.     Sh*  ia  a  rteognia^d  auihoritif  upon  ths  9ei0ntifie  eon 
VtkahtaUkcmdJIgmn^womism,   Sh§  ptnonaUy  &¥ip«rvi»M  ktr  work. 


STUDY 


SUOCESSPUUY 

ATHONC 


LOOK  AHEAO  A  YEAR 

If  you  want  a  better  i>outioii  in  191 5,  enroll  in  one  o£  our  courses  for  teachers.    Only 
a  small  pan  of  your  spare  time  b  required.    We  have  trained  thousands  of  teachers 
for  higher  certinca  te  and  we  can  train  you.    If  you.  did  not  get  a  better  school  in  191 3 
it  was  because  you  did 


than  you  had  in  1912^    _  

not  heed  that  impulse  to  study.  The  voice  of 
Ambition  yet  calls  lo  you  urging  you  to  improve 
your  spare  time.  If  you  remain  content  just  to  float  along  dreuning  of  « 
properous  future,  1915  will  overtake  you  where  you  are  now  —  unpre- 
pared for  Opportunity's  knock.  All  of  our  lessons  nave  been  prepared  by 
educators  recognised  as  experts  in  their  respective  lines  of  work.  In  our 
Normal  or  Methods  courses  we  can  give  you  just  the  instructbn  you 
need,     '  '  *  *     *  —     . 

earning 


Ltt  us  explain  our  mon..*y-back  guaranty.    The  increase  in  your      SrS»*?ui 
;  cupadty  should  pay  for  a  course  several  times  over  in  one  year.      2*7"'^**' 

TUITION  RATES  LOW,  TERMflS  EASY 

Our  students  may  pay  tuitions  in  monthly  iostanmenta,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Text-books,  each  spedally  prepared  for  our  work,  are 
furnished  with  every  enrollment.  Thfy  are  designed  solely  for  the  oue  who 
studies  by  correspondence.  We  have  had  fifteen  years  of  sucMssful  work 
to  speak  for  us.  Courses  art  accredited  at  more  than  twenty-five  great 
schools— a  guarantee  of  excelleiice.    WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


FOR  THE  SKIN   AND   COMPLEXION 

chapped  hands,  face  or  lips.    Eczema,  chilblains,  burns,  bruises,  cuts,  etc.,  use 

J.  L.  HOWES'  BALM 

made  from  the  flower  of  the  oil  palm  from  Liberia.  No  grease,  does  not  soU,  and  dries  as  soon 
as  applied.  One  trial  proves  its  efficacy.  Large  3  oz.  bottle,  25  cents.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
For  free  sample  bottle  address: 

-HOWES."    ai  EAST  a7tk  STREET.  NEW  YOU  QTY    Eooa  ^UrAo 

gitizecTby  JVlV^ 
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Around  the  Year 

Alice  E.  Allen 

VI 
The  Month  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue 

We  do  not  wish  to  foster  or  cherish  love  of  warfare  (so  far  as  warfare 
means  bloodshed)  in  the  hearts  of  our  children.  But  inborn  in  them 
is  the  desire  to  be  soldiers.  So  let's  make  use  of  that  very  desire 
this  patriotic  month.  Show  them  the  battles  we  all  —  everyone  of  us, 
every  day  —  must  fight.  For  the  first  week,  let  them  be  Soldiers  of 
Pluck,  wearing  red,  as  their  color;  for  the  second  week.  Soldiers  of  the 
Right,  wearing  white;  for  the  third  week,  Soldiers  of  Truth,  wearing 
blue;  and  for  the  fourth.  Soldiers  of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue,  wearing 
tiny  Flags.  Hiese  colored  badges  and  flags  will  be  found  a  great 
incentive  to  right  and  brave  doing.  Make  them  see  that  the  smallest 
things  may  be  done  bravely  and  purely  and  truly.  Make  them  see 
too,  that  to  rid  the  school-room  (and  the  world,  by  and  by)  of  wrong 
things  and  cowardly  and  false,  they  must  put  in  right  things  and 
strong  and  true  I 

First  Week 
Foldiers  of  Pluck  —  color,  Red. 

Morning  Song 

(Music  —  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 

The  Red  in  our  Flag 

Is  the  color  of  Pluck; 
With  Pluck  for  a  sword, 

We  must  win  good  luck. 

If  We  Will 
We  can  be  soldiers,  if  we  will, 

Without  dread, 
Fight  each  fear  that  comes,  and  go 

Straight   ahead! 

Wanted  —  Pluck 

Should  you,  somewhere,  see  an  ad, 
"Wanted:  Pluck,  and  a  boy  to  show  it!'* 

Could  you,  Johnny  Jones,  apply? 
Washington  could  —  you  know  it! 

Pluck 

Washington  and  Lincoln 

Used  such  a  lot  of  pluck  — 
But  still  there's  plenty  left  for  us 

To  use  each  day  —  what  luck ! 

Let's  Try  It 

In  time  of  need,  you  won't  deny 
Pluck  keeps  one  strong  and  steady. 

We'd  better  try  —  both  you  and  I  — 

To  practise  it,  as  days  go  by. 
And  always  have  some  ready! 

For  Little  Girls 

There  is  a  little  girl, 
Who  has  a  little  curl. 
If  you  know  her,  you  may  think  yourself  quite  lucky. 


Says  she  to  every  fear, 
**I'm  glad  I  met  you  here  — 
Now  I've  a  chance  to  know  if  I  am  plucky  I " 

Second  Week 

Soldiers  of  the  Right  —  color.  White. 

Morning  Song 

(Music  as  above) 

The  White  in  our  Flag 
Is  the  color  of  Right; 

With  Ri^kl  for  a  cause, 
The  victory's  in  sight! 


If  We  Will 

We  can  be  soldiers,  if  we  will 

Let  in  light 
Where  there's  darkness;   where  there's  wrong, 

Let  in  right. 


Wanted  —  Right 

Should  you,  somewhere,  see  an  oJ  — 

"Wanted;  Right,  and  a  boy  to  apply  it!" 
Could  you  answer,  "Here's  your  man!" 
Washington  could,  he'd  try  it! 

Right 

Washington  and  Lincoln 

Used  such  a  lot  of  Right  — 
But  still  there's  plenty  left  for  us 

To  use  with  all  our  might! 

Let's  Try  It 

In  time  of  crowds,  of  course,  you  know, 

One  to  the  right  keeps  turning, 
Where'er  we  go,  or  swift  or  slow, 
Let's  turn  out  to  the  Right,  and  so, 

The  habit  we'll  be  learning. 

For  Little  Girls 

There  is  a  little  girl, 

Who  has  a  little  curl, 
Whom  I  hope  you'll  have  the  pleasure,  dear,  of  knowing. 

She  says,  when  things  go  wrong, 
"It  won't  take  very  long. 
To  turn  you  right  about,  and  set  you  going!' ' 

Lincoln 

Oh  little  home  of  Lincoln's  youth, 

Does  nothing  make  you  glad? 
Does  nothing  tell  you  all  the  truth 

About  your  little  lad? 
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Do  You  Tell  Stones?      Here  is  the  Best  Book  on 
the  Subject  of  Story  Telling: 


For  The 
Story  Teller 


Oirolvn  S\wt 


li   FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

Story  Telling  and  Stories  to  Tell 
By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

An  important  volume  which  will  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  one  who  tells  stories.  It  is  a  working 
text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story  telling 
for  kindergartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  and 
covers  the  subject  more  completely  than  any  book 
heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story  telling  as  related 
to  child  psychology.  Through  telling  stories  to 
thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students, 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories 
have  certain  definite  relations  to  the  child's  mental 
development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the  story  and 
how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There 
are  also  adapted  stories,  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before 
combined  in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected  interests 
of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach 
where  it  is  picked  up  "just  naturally'*  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it 
covers.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more 
thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been  before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  272  pages.  Size, 
5i  X  7|  mches.  p^^^^  postpaid,  $1.50 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  DORA  L  BUCKINGHAM 

WaBtarn  Stata  Normal  School*  Kalamazoo*  Mich. 

A  new  book  of  delightful  songs  written  by  Mrs.  Buckingham  for  use  in  her 
own  work  with  little  children.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  who  writes  the  Foreword  for  this 
book,  states:— 

"The  author  of  these  verses  and  melodies  has  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  She 
has  appreciated  all  its  moods  and  expressions  and  has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mirror  them  in 
this  volume  of  songs  which  ring  true  in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

"Each  and  all  have  been  tested  and  reconstructed  in  the  light  of  the  response  of  the  child 
who  turns  as  naturally  to  these  poetic  interpretations  of  his  interests  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
In  them  he  finds  reflections  of  himself  in  thought  and  form,  and  through  them  he  cannot  but 
sense  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  life." 

The  book  contains  thirty-three  songs.  Boimd  in  boards  and  cloth  with 
decorative  cover  design.     Size,  9i  x  12^. 

Price,  postpaid,  $0.75. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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(ConHfwedfrom  page  IBB) 

Oh,  fire,  that  like  a  glory  shines 

Upon  his  earnest  face, 
Does  nothing  help  you  in  its  lines 

His  nobleness  to  trace? 

Oh,  Mother,  while  the  warm  flames  play 

Across  the  twilight  dim, 
I  almost  know  you  dreamed  some  day 

A  world  would  honor  him! 

For  Lincoln 

There  are  some  words  one  ne'er  forgets. 
For  Lincoln  might  have  stood  — 
**Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets!" 
'*'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good!*' 

Third  Week 
Soldiers  of  Truth  —  Color,  Blue. 

Morning  Song 

(Music  as  above) 

The  Blue  in  our  Flag 

Is  the  color  of  Truth, 
With  Truth  for  our  shield, 

What  matters  our  youth? 

If  We  Will 

We  can  be  soldiers,  if  we  will, 

With  great  care. 
Put  true  things  in  place  of  false 

Everywhere! 

Wanted  —  Truth 

Should  you  somewhere  see  an  oJ  — 
"  Wanted:  TrtUh,  and  a  boy  to  use  it  I '' 

Could  you  tackle  such  a  job? 
Washington  could  —  nor  lose  it!" 

Truth 

Washington  and  Lincoln, 
Used  such  a  lot  of  Truth  — 

But  still  there's  plenty  left  for  us 
To  use  in  age  or  youth. 

Let's  Try  It 

The  truth  is  always  best,  they  say. 

So  let's  at  once  begin  it; 
In  work  or  play,  let's  try  this  way. 
Let's  speak  truth  every  single  day, 

And  live  it  every  minute! 

For  Little  Girls 

There  is  a  little  girl. 

Who  has  a  little  curl, 
If  you  have  a  chance  to  meet  her,  dear,  do  take  it. 

When  things  get  tangled  by 

A  little  wilful  lie. 
She  says, ''  'Twill  take  awhile,  but  Truth  will  break  it! " 

Fourth  Week 
Soldiers  of  the  Flag  —  Colors,  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Morning  Song 

(Music  as  above) 

With  Pluck  in  both  hands. 
With  our  eyes  fixed  on  Right, 

With  Truth  in  our  hearts, 
What  battles  we'll  fight! 


Is  We  Will 

We  can  be  soldiers,  if  we  will  — 

Work  or  play  — 
Do  our  best  and  be  our  best 

Every  day! 

Heroes 

All  our  heroes  teach  us 

Valor  we  can't  lose  — 
So  long  as  one  keeps  using  it, 

The  more  there  is  to  use! 

For  Little  Girls 

A  lot  of  little  girls, 

It  needs,  with  pluck  and  curls. 
To  make  this  world  a  happy  place  to  live  in. 

Let's  you  and  you  and  I 

And  everybody  try 
To  do  our  best  and  try  and  try  and  never  give  in! 

Flags  and  Patriots 

Red,  White,  and  Blue  make  up  our  Banner, 
With  Stars,  a  plenty,  in  place; 
And  so,  in  quite  the  self-same  manner, 

You  cannot  help  but  trace 
Pluck,  Goodness,  and  Truth  in  patriots  wee. 
Of  course  with  plenty  of  Loyalty! 

Birthday  Candles 

(May  be  given,  a  verse  each  week,  if  preferred.  For  any  number  of 
children,  or  all  the  school,  divided  into  groups;  first  with  red,  second 
with  white,  and  third  with  blue  candles,  which  they  seem  to  light 
They  then  hold  them  out  in  front  until  last  stanza,  when  all  are  lifted 
high.) 

First 
Let's  light  our  little  candles,  red  as  the  planet  Mars, 
To  bum  for  Lincoln's  Birthday,  like  radiant  little  stars. 

Second 
Let's  light  our  little  candles,  white  as  the  clouds  above, 
To  shine  for  good  St.  Valentine,  whom  all  the  children 
love. 

Third 
Let's  light  our  little  candles,  blue  as  his  birthday  skies, 
To  honor  our  dear  Washington,  the  great,  the  good,  the 
wise. 

Fourth 
Let's  light  our  little  candles,  all  Red  and  White  and  Blue, 
For  all  the  happy  birthdays  in  February  due! 

For  Washington 

(A  tiny  Flag  Drill  for  the  smallest  children  with  tiny  flags.  Music 
of  Common  Meter  hymn  may  be  used.) 

We  cannot  raise  an  arch  of  flowers. 

Dear  Washington,  for  you. 
But  we  can  raise  these  happy  Flags  {raise  them), 

All  red  and  white  and  blue! 

We'll  wave  them  slowly  to  and  fro  {wave  them), 
Then  cross  them  two  and  two  {cross  them), 

This  was  the  Banner  that  you  loved  {hold), 
All  red  and  white  and  blue! 

We'll  hold  them  o'er  us  while  we  march  {march  a  few  steps 
forward). 

With  steps  all  firm  and  true  {march  backward), 
God  bless  the  Flag  of  Washington  {hold  Flag  high). 

All  red  and  white  and  blue. 

NoTB  Verses  called  "Pluck,"  "Right,"  "Truth,"  and  "Heroes/' 
form  a  complete  exercise.    Also  verses  having  same  name  throughout. 
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FUNK   &  WAGNALLS 
NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  work  is  a  revision  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary  first  issued  in  1894.  A  few 
of  the  features  which  make  it  without 
qualification  the  best  dictionary  for  world 
wide  use  are  considered  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

1  Its  vocabulary  is  complete.  The  book 
records  and  defines  over  460,000  terms  — 
at  least  50,000  more  than  any  other  dic- 
tionary irrespective  of  size.  The  addi- 
tional terms  are  those  brought  into  use  by 
the  recent  developments  in  science,  in- 
vention, industries,  commerce,  and  ex- 
ploration, by  the  recent  changes  in  politi- 
cal relation^ps  throughout  the  world,  by 
the  closer  and  quickened  intercourse 
between  nation  and  nation.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  are  constantly  using  these 
terms,  and  readers  need  to  know  their 
pronunciation  and  meaning. 

2  The  definitions  are  in  character  and 
in  form  more  efficient  definitions  —  that 
is,  serving  their  purpose  better  —  than 
can  be  foimd  in  any  other  dictionary. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  manifold.  For 
one  thing,  the  definitions  are  placed  im- 
mediately after  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nuodation.  In  other  dictionaries  several 
lines  of  etjrmological  information  inter- 
vene to  distract  eye  and  mind  with  foreign 
words,  strange  signs,  and  broken  spaces; 
but  m  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  a 
reader,  having  found  a  word,  lights  at 
once  upon  its  meaning. 

3  The  matter  furnished  in  the  New 
Standard  supplementary  to  the  defini- 
tions, as  (for  example)  the  illustrative 
quotations,  and  the  distinctions  of  synonyms y 
surpasses  in  bulk  and  in  quality  that  in  any 
other  completed  dictionary.  Not  only 
are  the  New  Standard  quotations  freshest 
and  aptest,  taken  from  current  magazines 
and  newspapers  as  well  as  from  books  of 
standard  literary  character,  but  many  of 
them  have  more  than  illustrative  power; 
they  define  while  they  illustrate. 

4  The  New  Standard  Dictionary  aims 
to  ghe  exact  information.  For  example, 
with  every  biographical  or  historical  fact 
the  exact  date,  when  known,  is  given. 
Nor  only  is  the  information  more  exact; 
it  is  more  complete  than  in  any  similar 
work.  With  geographical  names  it  gives 
more  descriptive  and  historical  matter. 

5  The  New  Standard  Dictionary,  aside 
from  its  treatment  of  proper  names  of  all 
kinds,  supplies  an  amazing  amount  of 
encyclopedic  matter  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  and  explanation  of  conmion 
terms. 

6  In  pointing  out  the  educational  value 
of  the  work,  one  must  not  overlook  one 
of  the  means  effectively  used  to  make  the 
book  illuminating  in  its  descriptions  and 
explanations,  namely,  the  numerous  and 
superb  illustrations,  diagrams  and  sketches 
with  which  the  New  Standar  I  Lrti«ts  have 
enriched  the  volume.  The**^.  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  aii"  similar  work. 

The  book  is  a  superb  work  in  content 
and  in  execution;  and  is  the  most  valuable 
single  English  book  that  can  be  put  on  the 
reading  table  or  the  library  shelf,  on  the 
business  man's  desk  or  the  mechanic's 
bench. 


Latta*8  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OF  SUBJECTS-BEST  STENCILS  MADE.  SENT  PREPAID 
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ioanu  rilling  oiocKings:  «^nnst  L.mia;   wasnmgton  on  Horse;  irlag;  Program;  Roll 
onor;  Welcome:  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject, 
tncils.    34x44  inches,  each  20c.     United  States ;  Any  Continent ;  Any  State ;  Any  GrouD 
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Order  at  least  50c  worth  and  I  will  mail  you  Teachers*  Bulletin  one  year  FREE.     Then 

if  you  are  not  pleased  let  me  know  and  I  will  return  your  money,  allowing  all  as  a  present. 

Borders,  each  5c.  Stmbonnet  Babies;  Overall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;    Pumpkins;    Grapes;    Cattails;    Holly;    Bells;    Santa;    Birds;    Roses;    Poinsettia. 

Por^aita,  Animals,  etc.,  size  17x22  inches,  each  5c.  Washington;  Lincoln:  Wilson;  Long- 
fellow; Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;    Hen;    Rooster;    Owl;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indian. 

Other  Stencils.     '>'*— '^  :-.-u—    ^»^i.   tA^      »r' — ; — t  t»m — ? ■»*_  n  »        ^  ..  ^   ^    . 

Calendar;  F 

ney;  Santa 

of  Honor;  ^ 
Map  Stencils.    3    , ,  _„^  _ ,  _„_^  ^,„,,  ,  „.„ 

of  States.  You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,  at  3c  each  for  scat  work. 
Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  United. States ;  Europe;  World;  Ancient  History. 
Special  Stencils.     Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;   Fifteen  Common  Bird 

Stencils,  15c;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  about  9x12  inches,  60c;   Five-inch  Ornamental 

Alphabet,  for  20c ;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
^  •  25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  smi^l  letters  and  figures,  complete  set  10c 
Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  doa.  assorted,  15c;  two  doa.,  25c.    Blue  Sumping  Powder,  bag  10c 

ILatta's  Helps  for  Teachers 
The  Best  on  Earth  and  the  Least  Expensive  | 

Teachers*  Bulletin,  one  year $  .25 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  1.00 

Any  primary  or  rural  teacher  may  send  me  a  one  dollar 
money  order  for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers — the  revised  and 
enlarged  book— and  receive  Teachers*  Bulletin  FREE;  then 
report  to  me,  if  not  satisfied,  and  I  will  return  the  dollar, 
allowing  all  as  a  present.     Isn't  this^fair? 

Remember  that  all  the  helps  of  this  first  column  are  printed 

in  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  which  also  contains  many  other 

^^^                   splendid  helps.  Buy, them  separately  if  you  wish,   but  I   have 

"^  -    -  suggested  a  much   wiser  investment   for  service  and   economy. 

41  New    Paper    Cutting   Designs ISc  Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Pjy)€r,  20x30,  for. ...  10c 

33  Construction   Patterns   on   Cardboard. .  .50c    12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing   Paper ISc 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard ....  20c   New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 15c 

50  Drawings  to  Color,  assorted 15c  25  Public  School   Report  Cards 10c 

50  Booklet  Covers  to  Color,  6x9  inches... 20c  15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 

40    Large   Drawings   to    Color 24c  Tickets — Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

\2  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c  25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject 10c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color.  6x9  inches. ..  .10c  Gummed  Stars^  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 

12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color 6c  Letters  and  Figures,   ^-inch,  on  caras....25c 

8  Large   Physiology   Drawings 10c   Letters  and  Figxires,  y^  in.  on  cards 30c 

8  Animal  Drawings  for  Making  Toys 5c  Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 

20  Outline  Maps,  85^x11,  name  map& 10c  Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades... 25c 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  15c  16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys... 25c 

8  Intermediate  Language  Pictures 20c  6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  15c 

12  Conventional  Borders  to  Color 8c  16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15c 

18  Hiawatha  Drawings  to  Color 15c  12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to  Color 15c  Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.  .25c 

Cock  Robin  Story  with   16  Drawings ^8c  Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,  15c;  2  doz..25c 

Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers 20c   12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day 25c 

Farm  Stories  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 10c  Large  Outline  Maps  of  U.   S.  for  Charts, 

16  Drawings,  6x9  in.  for  Farm  Stories....   8c  "'*''*    ' 
Letters  and  Figures  to  Color,  1  in.  hi^h..l2c 
Script  Letters  and  Figures  to  color,  2  in . .  1 5c 
Black  Letters  and  Figures  to  cut  up,  1  in. 20c 
50  Letters  and  Figures,  4-inch,  on  paper..  10c 


24x36   in.,    3    for 

Brown    or    Carbon-tone 


Pictures,    16x20, 


.20e 


Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve, 
Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill;  Gleaners; 
Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for...6''' 


ADDRESS,  JOHN  LATTA,  BOX  20,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


Short-Story  Writing 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  tatight 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenweln,  Editor  of 
Ltppincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  bom;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  Is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


Onm  atadmnt  writma:  I  knmo  that 
yoa  will  hm  pl^agmd  whmn  I  tmli  yoa 
that  i  havmJuMt  rmcmiv^  a  cAccA  for 
$125  from  'Evmryhody*9*  for  a  hu» 
morouM  Mtory,  Thmy  a^k  for  more, 
I  am  feoling  oory  happy,  and  omry 
gratmfwd  to  Dr.  Enmnwin, ' ' 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  In  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell*  and  other  leading 


colleges. 
2S0-Paf  Catalog  Frmo,    PleaBo  Addr— 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept-    45,    Springfield,  HaM. 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

February 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Sentence  making.    Teacher  asks  questions. 

Pupils  answer  using  complete  statements. 
Tuesday    Continue   above.    Let   pupils   take    turns 

asking  questions. 
Wednesday    Memorize  a  short  poem  about  the  flag. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  above  poem. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Tell  a  story  for  reproduction.  The  Ugly 
Duckling. 

Tuesday  Reproduce  the  story  of  "The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling." 

Wednesday    Same  as  above. 

Thursday    Correct  use  of  **  I."    Pupils  perform  differ- 
ent acts.    Teacher  asks  questions  which  pupil 
answers  by  saying:    '*It  is  I.*'    For  example: 
Ques.    Who  is  ringing  the  bell? 
Ans.    It  is  I. 

Ques.    Who  is  writing  on  the  board? 
Ans,    It  is  I. 

Friday  Continue  above.  Let  some  pupil  take  the 
teacher's  place  by  asking  the  questions. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Correct  use  of  "me." 

Tuesday  Correct  use  of  "I"  and  "me."  In  speak- 
ing of  two  people  and  one  of  them  yourself  always 
mention  yourself  last,  as  "Mary  and  I;  Fred  and 
I." 

Wednesday    Story  of  "Charlotte  and  the  Ten  Dwarfs." 

Thursday    Reproduce  above  story. 

Friday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    "  Linda  and  the  Stars." 
Tuesday    Reproduce  above  story. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Correct  use  of  "a"  and  "an." 
Friday    Same  as  above. 


Physiology 

During  the  month  of  February  and  half  of  March, 
physiology  takes  the  place  of  history  and  geography, 
except  upon  certain  special  occasions,  when  a  lesson  in 
history  is  especially  appropriate,  as  on  Lincoln's  and  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  etc. 

First  Week 

Monday    Name  and  locate  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Head,  neck,  trunk,  limbs. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above.    Individual   work. 
Wednesday    Uses  of  the  hands. 
Thursday    Uses  of  the  feet. 
Friday    Use  of  the  head. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Care  of  the  body.    Position  when  standing, 

sitting,  walking,  running.  "" 

Need  of  exercise. 
Tuesday    Name  and  locate  parts,  of  the  head.    Back 

of  the  head,  sides,  crown,  temples,  face,  ear?, 

eyes,  nose,  forehead,  cheeks,  mouth,  chin. 
Wednesday    (History)    Lincoln's  boyhood. 
Thursday    (History)    Lincoln's  manhood. 
Friday    Continue  Tuesday's  lesson. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Parts  of  the  trunk.    Locate.    Sides,  back, 

chest,  abdomen. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    What  are  your  limbs? 

Name  the  parts  of  your  arm.    Shoulder,  upper 
arm,  elbow,  forearm,  wrist,   hand,   fingers. 
Locate. 
Thursday    (History)    Washington's    boyhood. 
Friday    (History)    Washington's  manhood. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Name  and  locate  the  parts  of  the  arm. 
Tuesday    Name  and  locate  parts  of  the  leg.    Hip, 

thigh,  knee,  lower  leg,  ankle,  heel,  foot,  toes. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Review  parts  of  the  body.    Locate. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    Study  of  frost.    Who  bites  your  nose  and 
toes?    Who  paints  roses  on  your  cheeks?    Who 
makes  bridges  across  the  river? 
Tuesday    Who    paints   pictures    on    the    windows? 

"Oh,  there  is  a  little  artist, 

Who  paints  in  the  cold  night  hours, 
Pictures  for  little  children 
Of  wondrous  trees  and  flowers. 

Pictures  of  snow-white  mountains 

Touching  the  snow-white  sky, 
Pictures  of  distant  oceans. 

Where  pretty  ships  sail  by. 

Pictures  of  rushing  rivers 

By  fairy  bridges  spanned. 
Bits  of  beautiful  landscapes 

Copied  from  fairy-land. 

The  moon  is  the  lamp  he  paints  by, 

His  canvas  the  window  pane, 
His  brush  is  a  frozen  snowflake. 

Jack  Frost  is  the  artist's  name." 


Wednesday    Study  of  ice. 
Thursday    Ice.    More    uses, 
of  the  Eskimos 

(Continued 
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{Continued  from  page  95) 
but  the  Government  discharged  him  for 
incompetence.  He's  felt  sore  against 
me  ever  since  for  having  his  job  and  he's 
tried  every  possible  way  to  get  me  in 
trouble  with  the  Government.  He  evi- 
dently saw  me  leaving  the  island  and 
thought  he  could  get  in  here  while  you 
two  were  alone,  take  some  pictures,  send 
them  to  Washington  and  then  try  to  fix 
up  a  fine  case  against  me.  If  you  hadn't 
been  brave  enough  to  hold  out,  your 
father  might  have  lost  his  position. 
When  I  write  my  report  I'm  going  to  tell 
the  Government  about  you." 

"Oh  no,  father,"  said  Charlotte,  "we 
didn't  do  anything  brave;  we  were  just 
obeying  the  rules." 

ST,NICHOLASior\%\4: 
"No  art  or  literature  is  too  good  for 
American  bojrs  and  girls."  This  is  the 
principle  that  St,  Nicholas  has  lived  up  to 
for  forty  years.  It  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  this  "best-loved 
of  all  magazines."  A  glance  at  one  day's 
letters  received  by  the  Editor  of  St, 
Nicholas  shows  the  place  this  magazine 
holds  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  American 
children.  TTie  publishers'  and  others*  re- 
^nsibility  entailed  by  this  fact  is  taken 
very  seriously  in  the  ofl5ce  of  The  Century 
Company,  in  these  days  of  changing 
standards  in  literature,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
be  able  to  rely  upon  a  magazine  that, 
though  never  namby-pamby,  is  as  dean 
as  a  whistle.  Among  the  art  features  of 
the  coming  year  are  more  Mother  Goose 
paintings  by  the  distinguished  artist, 
Arthur  Rackham.  These  pictures  make  a 
strong  appeal  even  to  those  who  have  out- 
grown Mother  Goose  itself.  The  Arthur 
Rackham  books  are  on  many  a  drawing- 
room  table.  •  The  current  number  in- 
cludes part  of  a  serial,  "Miss  Santa  Claus 
of  the  Pullman,"  by  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston,  whose  readers  are  numbered 
Literally  by  scores  of  thousands  through 
the  popularity  of  her  "Little  Colonel 
Books"  and  other  stories.  "With  Men 
Who  Do  Things,"  by  A.  Russell  Bond,  is  a 
series  that  will  be  continued  into  1914  with 
the  same  bo)^  as  characters,  but  with  a 
wider  range  of  subjects,  such  as  "A 
Hanging  Building,"  "Freezing  Quick- 
Sand"  and  "A  Chimney  Built  about  a 
Man."  Another  series  of  a  very  practi- 
cal kind  will  deal  with  most  if  not  all  of  one 
hundred  things  that  a  boy  can  do  or 
make  indoors  or  out.  This  is  written 
by  F.  A.  Collins,  author  of  "The  Boys' 
Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes,"  "The  Wire- 
less Man,"  etc.  Caroline  Barton  French, 
author  of  "A  Little  Cook-Book  for  a  Little 
Girl,"  etc.,  will  describe  in  story  form  the 
household  emergencies  which  Mildred 
(14),  Jack  (12)  and  Browme  (9)  have  to 
meet.  The  title  of  this  entertaining  and 
helpful  series  is  "The  Housekeeping  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Junior  Blairs";  it  will 
appeal  to  the  scout  t3q)e  of  boy,  for  surely 
no  scout  is  worth  his  badge  unless  he 
can  cook.  Ariadne  Gilbert  continues  her 
remarkable  series  of  biographies,  "More 
Than  Conquerors,"  in  whidi  she  summarizes 
the  lives  of  the  world's  most  picturesque 
heroes.  More  space  than  ever  will  be 
given  to  articles  on  nature  and  science 
for  young  folks.  The  Riddle  Box,  the 
Stamp  Department,  The  Book  Man  De- 
partment, and  the  Advertising  Contest 
^iU  be  continued,  as  well  as  the  various 
departments  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League, 
which  monthly  absorb  the  attention  of 
many  thousands  of  yotmg  Americans. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^POR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


Srtte&SFREEl 


Wake  up  the  loTO-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women:  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  ooet  you  ono  cent  either  I 

'  WR ITB  U  8  '^•11  your  puplls  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
I  heart  and  soul  Into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  tbb 
;  big  flag  free: 

I  Write  us  and  we  will  at  onoa  send  you  postpaid  5S  of  our 
Bmblematio  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  OiTO  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sel  1  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  houn  afid  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you.  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  side^ 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  Indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
oost  you  $4  or  $S  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  t*t  It  absolutely  free  for  your  eoliooi. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  In  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 
49~Write  today  for  Buttone,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 

are  not  out  one  penny.  . 

m^^^  MM  TNB  pieTUiies  or  tnb  patiiiots  "wasnimoton"  ^^HI 

^^V         AMD  ''LIMOOLN"  ON  YOUR  OCNOOI.  WALL?        ^^H 

Wf  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
oolora.  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
tame  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  SS  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.oO  when  sold  by  the 
ohildren,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 

Koked  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln  ^ 
ttons  or  the  Flag_buttons.  Plesss  stste  kind  off  buttons  you  desire  us  | 
to  send  you.  iv* After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  wt  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  ■ 

MAIL-ORDER  PLAQ  CO.#  |07  Meridian  81.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


A  Plao«  to  ■••!  and  0«t  W«ll 

SACRED  HEART  SANITARIUM.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finest  Accommodations ~  17-Acre  Park.    Ideal  for  all  run-down  conditiont.    Baths  and  apparatus  of  etery  descrip- 
tion for  the  mcceasful  treatment  of  Nenroosneas,  Rheumadsm,  Heart  and  Stomach  Troubles.    Non-Sectarian. 
Writa  Slatar   Su parlor*  or  Dr.  Stack  for  Booklet  J. 


1Q1>I    ^^^    SUPPLEMENTARY 
I J  If       READING  GET  THE 

ACTION,  IMITATION  AND  FUN  SERIES 


SIMPLE   STORY   PRIMERS 
L    The  Little  Red  Hen 

Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
dose  of  the  book. 


n.    The  Three  Pigs 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  children , 
and  the  kind  in  harmony  with  the  child's 
real  interests. 

m.    The  Three  Bears 

Based  like  the  foregoing  on  a  folk-lore 
classic,  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imita- 
tion, and  fun. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

I.    The  Three  Kittens  and  Caiidten 
UtUe 

A  dassic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
is  progressively  evolved. 

n.    Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  SeTen 
Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  hdps  to  a  nearly 
unconsdous  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 


in.    Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  1^ 
abundant,  vivid,  apposite  illustrations. 
Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

FIRST  READERS 
I.    Puss-in-Boots  —  Reynard    the 
Fox 

The  cunning  of  Reynard  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  reading  is  recreation,  not 
toU. 

n.    JaclK  and  the  Bean  Stalls 

Diamonds  and  Toads  — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  rewritten  with  like  sim- 
plidty  and  arranged  for  rapid  devdopment. 

FOLK  LORE  PRIMERS 

Pratt's  iEsop's  Fables    Vols.  I  and 

n 

Illustrated.    Large  type.    127  pp. 
These  tales  that  never  grow  old,  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  yoimgest  readers  will  find  pleas* 
ure  and  profit  in  them.    Best  for  dose  of 
first  and  beginning  of  second  year. 
Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 

Norris'  The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Colored  illustrations.    132  pp. 
Abridged,    simplified,    and   espedally   ar- 
ranged for  young  readers.    It  is  particularly 
happy  in  its  combination  of  prose  narm- 
tive  and  die  original  poem. 

Qoth.    Each,  40  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

2457  Prairie  Are  18  E.  17th  St.  80  Bromfield  St.  717  Marlwt  St. 

Chicage  New  York  Boston  S«i^Fraiicisoo| 
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Friday   Snow.    Appearance  of  the  sky  before  a  storm. 
When  do  we  expect  snow? 
How  do  we  prepare  for  it? 

Secwd  Week 

Monday    Snow.    Color,  qualities. 

Tuesday    Snow  crystals. 

Wednesday    Cut  snowflake  forms  from  white  paper. 

Thursday    Uses  of  snow.    Beauty.    To  make   the 

children  happy.    Forts,  coasting,  snow-balling. 
Friday    Uses  of  snow. 

Aid  to  man. 

Good  roads. 

Water  in  cisterns. 

Moisture  in  ground. 

Cover  for  vegetation. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Wind.    Autumn. 

In  autiunn  tells  the  birds  of  winter  and  helps  them 
fly  south. 

Plays  with  the  leaves. 

Helps  freeze  the  streams. 

Scatters  the  snow. 
Tuesday    Wind.    Autumn. 

Brings  down  nuts,  fruits,  scatters  seeds,  and  helps 
cover  them. 
Wednesday    Wind.    Spring. 

Breaks  up  ice. 

Helps  in  Spring  house-cleaning. 

Sweeps  ground. 

Brings  birds  and  flowers  back 
Thursday    Wind. 

Uses  to  man. 

Dries  roads  and  clothes 

Helps  miller,  fanner,  sailor. 

Gives  pleasure  by  flying  kites  for  the  boys, 
Friday    Make  a  pinwheel. 

Run  with  it  against  the  wind. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Sunshine. 

Its  work  each  day. 

Its  work  in  spring  and  fall. 
Tuesday    Sunshine.    Its  uses. 
Wednesday    Rain. 

Where  does  it  come  from? 

Where  does  it  fall? 

How  does  it  fall? 

Gently  —  with    force  —  straight,    slant  —  large 
drops  —  small  drops. 
Thursday    Rain.    Its  work  in  washing  the  leaves, 

flowers  and  grass,  in  awakening  of  seeds  and 

sleeping  flowers. 
Friday    Rain.    Supplies  water  for  bathing,  cleaning, 

cooking,    drinking,    heating    plants,    furnishing 

motive  power. 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  Japanese  lantern. 

Tuesday    Paint  a  weather  vane  on  a  church  steeple. 

(Steeple  of  chiurch  only  showing,) 
Wednesday    Paint  a  gold  fish. 
Thursday    With  pencil  draw  a  rabbit  in  outline. 
Friday    With  pencil  draw  a  baseball,  bat  and  mit. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Paint  in  silhouette  a  leafless  tree.    Close 

observation  of  branches  and  how  they  are  joined 

to  the  trunk. 
Tuesday    Landscape.    Blue  sky,  snow  and  a  leafless 

tree  in  foreground. 


Wednesday    Paint  a  flag. 
Thursday    Repeat  above  lesson. 
Friday    Make  a  valentine. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Pose.    Girl   holding   a   doll.    Bad^   view. 

Tuesday    Repeat  above. 

Wednesday    Landscape.    Sunset  sky,  snow,  and  two 

pine  trees. 
Thursday    Landscapes.    Blue  sky,  distant  trees  with 

a  big  yellow  moon  rising. 
Friday    Repeat  above  landscapes. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Repeat  flag  lesson. 

Tuesday    Make  a  soldier's  hat.    Decorate  with  red, 

white  and  blue  cockade. 
Wednesday    Pose.    Girl  jumping  rope. 
Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  a  top.    Use  white  paper. 

Color. 
Friday    Paint  a  snow  landscape. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday  Give  each  child  a  card  containing  on  one  side 
five  printed  sentences;  on  the  other  is  pasted 
an  envelope  containing  the  same  sentences  in 
script,  cut  into  their  separate  words.  Match 
print  and  script 
Tuesday  Give  pupils  cards  containing  four  oblongs 
running  from  top  to  bottom.  At  the  top  of 
each  oblong  is  a  figure,  as  1,2,  3,  4.  Give  each 
pupil  a  box  of  cut-up  numbers.  Place  one's 
under  the  1,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  ISO) 
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School 'Room 
Valentines 


All  material  necessary  for  making  an 

endless  variety  of  Valentines 

is  supplied  by 

Hearts 

Arrows 

Cupids 

Cut  from  mat-stock  or  from  gummed  paper  in 
a  number  of  sizes,  in  colors  red  and  pink. 


Valentine  Seals 

In  different  designs,  for 
making  place  cards,  book- 
covers,  etc. 


# 


Fast  Color  Napkins 

For  Applique  Work 


Tinsel 
Cord 

Used  to  string 
hearts. 


Paste  and  Glue 
Decorated  Crepe  Paper 

With  appropriate  subjects  for  school-room  decorations 


Helpfiil  booklet  iiving  full  price  list  ofspedal-^ay  goods^ 
with  suggestions  for  using,  sent  upon  request. 

THE   TAG    MAKERS 

BOSTON    NEW  YORK    PHILADELPHIA     CHICAGO     8T.  LOUIS 
LONDON  BERLIN  BUENOS  AIRES 


HOriE 
GEOGRAPHY 

BY 

HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D. 

Author  off  '•Stories  of  Our  Motbor  Earth,**  stc. 

Tested  in  the  Study  by  Educational  Ex- 
perts. Tested  in  the  classes  of  more  than 
20,000  Schools.  Home  Geography  has 
steadily  risen  in  popularity. 

Cmwn  8vo.    235  Pmget.    13S  lUusirmtlon*. 
Cloth,  60  centM. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK     CHICAGO      SAN  FRANCISCO 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  S  AHEAD? 

NOBODY  KNOWS  WHAT'S  JUST  AROUND 
THE  BEND  IN  THE  ROAD. 

Before  the  day  of  block  signals  many  of  the 
worst  wrecks  in  railroad  history  occurred  just 
around  the  curve. 

Today  on  the  best  roads  every  train  is 
warned  by  a  block  signal.  Some  engineers  fail 
to  heed  the  signal  and  the  results  appear  jn 
garish  headlines  in  next  morning's  paper. 

THE  T,  C.  U.  stands  as  a  block  signal  to 

protect  every  teacher  from  the  ills  jusl  around 

the  turn  in  the  road.     It  will  pay  you  $50.00 

a  month  for  accident,  sickness  or  quarantine; 

$1000.00  for   an   accidental   death    (larger 

benefits  if  destred) 

-^"^ 

Numerous  other  benefits  that  \(w*Hm3urr'^ 
your  income  and  protect  your  S;j*it^s.  ALU  IN 
ONE  POLICY  for  a  cosli^^only  4:  events  a 
'^y,  teas  than  a  slrejjUYcar  fare — $2.00  lo 
enroll  and  three  $^<10  OL^yment:^  cl.db.Jn  Feb- 
ruary, May  and  V^^€lf\h^T.  Z^ i  ZZr 


.  m  jj^*^^  ^  ^^  coupoor^i^op -*  vvkil*>  you  org  thinking  ^it^Cin  y 


r.^iigra:y.i;.^>.-?g^^:sTgg  ^ 


i^^ 


TEACHERS'  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

DEPT.  P    LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Please  send  full  particulars  regarding  your  income  and 
savings  protection  Policy  for  teachers.  My  name  and 
address  are  given  below:  • 


Name . 


A  ddress . 
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(CofUinued  from  page  128) 
Wednesday    Same  as  above,  only  use  cards  having 

numbers  out  of  their  regular  order. 
Thursday    Give  each  pupil  an  envelope  containing 

a  cut-up  animal.    These  may  be  made  from  black 

{fiper.    Put  together. 
Friday    With  lentils  make  a  large  square  on  the  desk. 

Inscribe  a  circle. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Give  each  pupil  a  box,  containing  papers, 

cut  into  different  shapes,  sizes  and  colors.    Sort 

according  to  color. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above.    Sort  according  to  size. 
Wednesday    Same.    Sort  according  to  ghape. 
Thursday    Same.    Place  in  rows  the  figures  having  the 

same  number  of  sides,  angles,  etc. 
Friday    Make  a  valentine. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Sort  seeds.    Place  smallest  ones  in  a  row 

across  the  top  of  the  desk,  those  next  in  size  in  a 

second  row,  etc. 
Tuesday    String  large  wooden  beads  in  a  given  order, 

as  2  white,  3  blue,  etc. 
Wednesday    Give  pupils  ruled  paper.    Cut  on  the 

lines. 
Thursday    Give  each  pupil  the  six  colors  and  their 

names  in  script.    Match  them. 
Friday    Same  as  above  with  names  in  print.    Match 
fthem. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Give  each  child  a  two-inch  stick.    With 

this  as  a  pattern  cut  yarn  into  two-inch  lengths. 
Tuesday    Sort  above  yarn  according  to  colors. 
Wednesday    Outline  capital  letter  of  given  name  with 

lentils,  on  desk.    Teacher  make  the  copy  with 

chalk. 
Thursday    Same  as  above.    After  outlining  the  copy, 

make  one  freehand. 
Friday    Outline  with  colored  lentils,  a  word  written 

on  the  desk.    Make,  each  letter  a  different  color. 

Arithmetic 
First  Week 

Monday    Subtraction  from  2  and  3.    2  —  1,  2  —  2, 
3  —  1,  3  —  0,  3  —  2. 

Show  the  relation  between  2  +  1,  1  +  2,  3  —  1, 
and  3  — 2. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Simple  problems  involving  the  above, 
as: 

On  a  tree  were  3  bluebirds. 
One  flew  away.    How  many  were  left? 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Pupils  make  up  problems  similar  to  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Combinations  making  4.    Use  objects. 
Tuesday    Same.    Group  objects  and  children  to  show 
the  combinations,  as: 


00 


00 


0 


000 


Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursda>»   Use  of  domino  cards  to  show  the  above. 
Friday    Make   dominoes,  showing   all   combinations 
making  4. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Subtractions  from  4. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Simple  problems  involving  subtractions 
from  4. 


Thursday    Review  all  combinations  through  4. 
Friday    Review  all  subtractions. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Combinations  making  5. 

Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Problems  involving  combinations  through 

5. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 


Music 


First  Week 


Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  sleighing  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above  song. 
Thursday    Individual  singing  of  sleighing  song.  Enun- 
ciate distinctly. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 


Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  flag  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Teach  by  rote  a  Lincoln 
Thursday    Complete  above  song. 
Friday    Teach  by  rote  a  valentine  song. 


Third  Week 

Monday    Individual  singing  of  above  songs. 
Tuesday    Teach  by  rote  a  soldier  song. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 
Thursday    Teach  by  rote  a  Washington  song. 
Friday    Complete  above  song. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach    by    rote    a    "Raccoon    Lullaby" 

(Neidlinger). 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  "  Raccoon  Lullaby." 
Thursday    Individual  singing  of  above. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 


First  Week 

Writing 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Letter  "g." 
Word  "go." 
Word  "get." 
Word  "gone." 
Word  "gas." 

Second  Week 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Letter  "p." 
Word  "pin." 
Word  "paU." 
Word  "pinch." 
Repeat  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Letter  "f." 
Same  as  above. 
Word  "face." 
Word  "fall" 
Word  "fell." 

Fourth  Week 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Letter  "  j." 
Word  "jam." 
Word  "jump." 
Repeat  above. 
Capital  letter  A^ 
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Pure 

Blood 

Is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
health  that  brings  happiness,  a  good 
appetite,  restful  sleep,  and  makes 
you  eager  for  life's  duties.  HOOD'S 
SARSAPARILLA  makes  pure  blood 
and  so  creates  this  much-desired 
condition. 


y\  CHILD  carries  from  the  schoolroom 
**  ^  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
impressions  of  his  teaching. 

The  teachers  who  have  a  heart  interest 
in  their  pupils  as  well  as  in  their  work 
recommend  only 

DIXON'S  ^1^1  PENCILS 

Their  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  very  highest  of  educational  authorities. 

Write  for  folder  and  samples  No.  134-J 

Made  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRDCIDLE  CO. 


"YOUR  FUTURE" 

win  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beau<jiampread  tout  character  from  your  handwriting. 
HU  accurate  remation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
joa  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
his  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
xoc.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R . 
BBAUCHAMP.  2S8J  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


1914  EUROPEAN  TOUR  $445 

FIRST  CLASS  ON  STEAMERS  USED 

Every  expense  paid.    No  extras. 
England.  HoUand,  Italy,  Switztrrland,  France,  Aus- 
trianTyrol. 

Germany:  The  Rhine,  Cologne,  Wiesbaden,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Numberg,  Munich. 
Scodaod  and  Ireland  optiooaL 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 
234  N.  HamUn  Avenue,  Chicago 
'*  Taking  charge,  with  Miss  FitzGerakl,  means  giving 
betBdf  literally  to  the  welfare  of  those  with  her." 

— Mrs.  Eva  D.  Ktllou «»  P&imary  Education 


EARN   YOUR  OWN   CLOTHES 

One  woman  writes;  "PRISCULA  FAB- 
RICS are  quick  sellers.  The  profits  on 
my  first  order  earred  me  a  raincoat." 
Turn  your  spare  time  into  Dollars  also. 
No  money  needed. 

SAMPLES  FRKEI  WSITE  TO-DAY.  Dcpt.  38 

FHicharics  Dry  Oeedi  Co..  Tmtoa,  N.  J. 


B 


ROW^N^ 


Bs^onijoliii 

TROCHE' 

For  Bronchitis 

KoOdiig  b«tter  for  tiia  eongh  of  bronchitis  and 
osraniM  snl '' — iV'^tlr'     VMd^OTer  M  yean. 


S 


~S5e,  Me,  «1.00.     Bampla  Free. 


rprn 


mMMim 


A  FARMHOUSE  SCHOOL 

Complete  freedom  from  restraint  is  the 
lot  of  the  children  who  attend  the  experi- 
mental rural  school  at  Winthrop  College, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  as  described  by  Mrs. 
Hetty  Browne  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  There  are 
no  seats  or  desks  in  this  school;  no  class- 
rooms; no  rule  of  silence;  but  a  free 
activity  guided  and  directed  by  a  woman 
who  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  country 
children  and  country  life. 

In  this  and  other  respects  observers 
have  noted  a  resemblance  to  the  Mon- 
tessori  schools,  but  Mrs.  Browne  began 
her  work  several  years  ago  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  theories  of  Madame 
Montessori.  Furthermore,  the  Rock  Hill 
school  makes  no  claim  to  a  deliberate 
scientific  basis;  it  is  essentially  an  "ex- 
perimental** school,  where  it  is  hoped  to 
learn  by  actual  experience  what  kind  of 
a  school  is  best  adapted  to  rural  life. 

The  school  building  is  a  farmhouse,  with 
rooms  fitted  up  as  "  sitting-room,"  kitchen, 
and  workshop.  A  large  veranda  sur- 
rounding the  house  is  used  for  the  midday 
meal,  which  is  served  by  the  pupils  at  the 
school,  and  for  other  purposes.  There 
is  plenty  of  ground  about  the  school,  in- 
cluding space  for  a  large  garden. 

The  garden  is  the  center  about  which 
instruction  revolves.  From  the  study 
of  soil  and  seed  in  the  winter  time  to  the 
actual  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvest- 
ing at  the  other  seasons,  the  garden  re- 
mains the  center  of  the  children's  interest 
and  activity.  Arithmetic,  spelling,  etc., 
are  not  taught  as  subjects,  but  only  as  the 
need  for  them  arises  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  home  and  garden.  Laying 
out  the  garden  involves  arithmetic,  and 
even  geometry,  both  of  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  children  without  eflFort.  The 
making  of  towels  for  use  at  the  school 
naturally  develops  new  words  having  to 
do  with  sewing  and  many  other  things. 
And  so  on.  Words  and  numbers  are 
given  the  children  only  as  the  need  for 
them  develops,  and  then,  with  as  little 
formality  as  possible.  The  whole  idea 
is  for  the  children  to  find  out  things,  if 
possible,  without  being  told. 

The  children  iii  this  rural  school  are  not 
assigned  to  "classes"  and  "periods,"  as 
in  the  traditional  school.  A  visitor  will 
see  one  group  working  in  the  garden, 
another  group  on  the  veranda  sewing, 
another  in  the  kitchen  at  a  cooking  task, 
and  still  another  doing  "numbers"  or 
reading  with  the  teacher  in  her  room. 

The  aim  of  the  Rock  Hill  School  is  thus 
summarized  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Bourland  in  an 
introduction  to  the  Bureau's  bulletin: 
"The  resolve  was  to  make  a  school  that 
will  train  the  farm  children  for  their  future 
work,  in  the  home  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
social  life  around  them.  Hence  we  began 
frankly  with  the  activities  of  the  farm. 
The  aim  was  not  a  cut-and-dried  plan, 
but  rather  a  working  idea  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  create  a  growing  agency  for  the 
development  of  farm  life. ' 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

1  PI  Ave  I>iAl(n;ue».HuciUUoDs,  Drills,  speakers,  Mono- 
I  ■  ■:••  '  •  loguen.  Operettiw,  Musical  Plowa,  Finger  PUji, 
I  Motion  Songs,  JJlustrated  Songs,  Pantoniime  Songs, Shadow 
I  PUyi,  Tahlcnux,  P»ntomitne«,  Special  Entertainments  for 
Ifcll  Uolidays,  MiitHtreli,  JokG)«,  Hand  Bookfi,  Hake-Up 
I  Qoo4s,  (jtc.  Snitable  for  all  airei  and  occa>ions  Large 
|cataloK>i6  Free.     Every  Teacher  •honld  have  one. 

.  DCNISON  A  CO.  Dept.  87.       Chloaao 


CMSSJVAS, 


_  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

len     ftrCoiJ6gi,SeMorSociflty 

CMUot  with  allnu^T*  prices  nwlled  free  apoa  xe-, 
Qnest.  Special  offer,  •fther  etyla  of  plaa  her*  IQnt-f 
tntod  with  any  Ihrea  letters  and  fignrei,  ona  or  twv 
OolonofenameL  STERLINa  SILVER,  SOoaa.i  93.00 


r.D  HS^ 


tea  I  SILVER  PLATit    S§«  eaoh  i  SI. SO  i 

•TlANBfl08.00.        ?|oaMTlAllOUNI..Il06Hiiniu||.n 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
FOUNDED  IN  1880 

Offers  an  up-to-date  course  in  theoretical  instruction 
and  practical  training  to  women  who  wish  to  enter  the 
nursing  profession. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  health,  of  age  (19>35).  and  i.f  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  iu 
educational  equivalent. 

^  The  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  includ- 
ing a  preliminary  course. 

The  school  cntalogue  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Su{)erintendent  of  Nurses, 
MARY  C.  WHEELER,  R.  N.,  408  Hosott  St,  CbkifO,  HI. 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 

vou  are  interested  in  myinvestigat  on  ' 
d  study  of  the  Montessori  Method  \ 
RoiCR,  and  my  practical  adaptation  of  1 
Method  to  the  American  5)chcol  for  little  ' 
rcn  I  will  be  glad  to  send  illustrated  pam- 

on    rcqui^t.     Mn.  J.  Scott  Andcrsoo,  , 
MS,   Tonttdate  Hosn.     Tn.ining  course ' 

October  1st. 

iriaui  MofltctMri  Tescher-Tralalnf  School 
^_TgffrMd|ik.  PhllsJelphla,  Pa. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  S^'^^Jt^er.* 

BpeaJcers,  Dialogues,  Flays,  Drills,  GFamea,  Bongs, 
ICarohea,  Bntertalnmsnt  Books,  Flags,  Fsatoonlng, 
Drapery,  Tableau  liights.  Bntertainment  Material, 
Bduoational  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Col9ris^,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy- work  Cards, 
Records,  Certifloates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Btenoils, 
Blackboard  Btenoils,  Colored  Btlcks,  Fegs.  Beads. 
Btars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors.  Maps, 
Globes.  Charts,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  Ai  CO.,    WABBBN.  PA. 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Camegfe  College  of  Rogers,  Ohio,  wffl  grant  to 
vou  a  *  Free  Tuition  Schobnhip"  for  a  compleCs  c«.urs« 
by  mail  Mauiculat  ion  fee  854)0 — Tykionnss.  Apphr 
at  once.  Do  not  delay.  Send  yoax  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

COURSES   TAUGHT    BY  MAIL 

NORMAL  PENMANSHIP  BOOK-KEEPINO 

HI6H  SCHOOL  TYPEWRITINQ  AQRICULTURE 

PROFESHONAL         SHORTHAND  aVIL  SERVICE 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DRAWINO 
ENQINECRINQ  LAW  REAL  ESTATE 

Over  lOO  branches  from  which 
to  select 

"Free  Tuition  Scholarships"  granted  to  the  first 
applicants  from  each  post-cmce.  Send  us  your  name 
and  uddress  —  now  —  today —  tomorrow  may  be  too  Lie. 
It  costs  you  nothL*^.    "  Do  it  now."    Address 

FREE  TUITION  DEPARTMENT 
CARNECIECOLLECE,  ROGERS,  OHIO 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


STUDY  drawinff  at  home  under 
i:x pG rt  F a c u  1 1 y .  VV e  h a v o bu cce«sf u I 
...udentH  in  overy  i^art  of  the  world.  Turn 
your  Tal«nt  Into  money.  Our  Students 
ar«  fillinif  hiph  salaried  po9it%on».  14  ycari  sue- 
c«95ful  t<?acnltitr.  Endorsed  by  Mirh  anthoritics, 
18  Couruca  in  Commercial  «nd  Ilbi«tr»tive  Drawmir 
Toachera' Normal  andAppUiid  Art.Fruflt  or  Culture 

Thoroughly  Equipped  Residence  School. 

A  rtisfM  Outfit  FREE  to  Enroicd  StudmU 

SCHOOi  oc|pPM^!>«RT   <^0''»[;?!*°rt  4'^  B!HsB3ii|o  Creek,  Mich. 


NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  President 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
June  15  to  August  11 

Kindergarten  Coarse 

All  Kindergarten  subjects.  Montessori  Methods. 
Credits  applied  on  Freshman  and  Junior  years. 

Primary  Coarse 

Montessori  Methods.  Primary  Methods.  Haudwcrk 
credits  applied  on  regular  Primary  course.  Resident 
dormitory   adjoining    College. 

For  Jwlinjormation  address 

Box  31 
2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Change 

If  any  teacher  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  pages  of 
her  school  journals  for  the  month  of  February,  durmg  the 
last  ten  years,  she  will  certainly  be  impressed  by  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  methods  of  teaching  patriotism 
during  that  period.  The  songs  and  "pieces  to  speak," 
all  of  an  aggressive  patriotism,  and  full  of  ringing  senti- 
ments about  the  war-like  achievements  of  our  national 
heroes,  have  given  place  to  dialogues  and  stories  designed 
to  teach  that  love  of  country  may  be  shown  in  many  forms 
of  higher  value  than  those  displayed  on  the  battlefield, 
and  that  the  real  test  of  patriotism  is  the  obedience  and 
respect  which  a  citizen  displays  for  his  country's  laws.  If 
there  are  any  teachers  who  have  not  kept  time  with  this 
change  of  sentiment,  now  is  the  moment  for  them  to  be- 
gin to  do  so.  

The  Schcx)!  Yard 

A  great  many  plans  have  been  evolved  for  using  the 
school  plant  to  its  utmost  capacity,  but  not  so  much 
attention  has  been  given  toward  securing  the  maximum 
use  of  the  school  yard.  Although  most  cities  have  play- 
grounds, they  can  never  be  really  adequate^  for  the  needs 
of  all  its  children.  Therefore,  it  is  now  suggested  that  the 
school  yard  be  open  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  niormng  ' 
imtil  ten  at  night,  at  least  in  pleasant  weather,  and  on 
Saturdays.  "As  opposed  to  this,*'  says  Mr.  Curtis,  who 
makes  the  recommendation,  "in  many  s^ool  systems  the 
children  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  school  until  just  before 
nine;  they  are  sent  home  at  noon  and  as  soon  as  school  is 
dismissed  for  the  day,  making  a  minimum  efficiency  of 
half  an  hour  to  one  hour's  use  each  school  day,  with  no 
iise  on  Saturdays  or  during  the  vacations.  The  only  school 
system  that  1  know  that  is  approaching  the  maximum  use 
is  the  one  at  Gary,  Indiana.  In  Gary,  there  is  a  play 
teacher  in  the  yard  or  the  gymnasium  from  eight  o'clock 
until  five  every  day  and  from  seven  till  nine-thirty  each 
evening,  thus  giving  a  daily  use  of  the  playground  for 
ten  and  a  half  hours  each  day  for  six  days  a  week  all  through 
the  year."  Perhaps  the  only  comment  necessary  is  to 
ask,  why  limit  this  so  excellent  reform  to  six  days  in.  the 
week?  

A  Lesson  Worth  Learning 
The  dignity  and  worth  of  all  labor,  whether  with  hands 
or  head,  is  certainly  one  of  the  lessons  that  young  Americans 
need  most  to  learn,  especially  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
making,  producing,  with  hands  and  brain  alike.  In 
Germany,  according  to  Mr.  Elmer  Roberts,  in  his  book  on 
"Monarchial  Socialism  in  Germany,"  the  children  actually 
do  learn  this  lesson  in  the  schools;  it  is  something  more  to 
them  than  mere  platitudes  uttered  by  their  teachers  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  elementary  reading-books  include 
a  variety  of  such  stories  as  this  one,  entitled  "The  Gentle- 
man in  England."  "When  the  celebrated  philosopher 
and  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin,  came  to  Europe,  he  had 
with  him  a  negro  servant.  Franklin,  as  is  well  known, 
was  very  inquisitive  and  traveled  through  the  whole  of 
England  in  order  to  see  factories  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  His  servant  went  with  him  and  also  saw  every- 
thing.   They  finally  returned  to  London.    The  following 


day  Franklin  said  to  the  negro:  'Now  that  you  have  seen 
all  of  England,  how  does  it  please  you?*  The  negro  shook 
his  head  and  said:  'England  is  a  very  strange  coimtry; 
everybody  works  here.  The  water  and  the  smoke  work, 
the  horses,  the  oxen,  and  even  the  dogs  work.  The  men, 
the  women  and  the  children  work.  Everybody  works 
except  the  pigs.  The  pig  does  not  work;  he  does  nothing 
but  eat  and  drink  and  sleep.  The  pig  alone  is  gentle- 
man in  England. ' "  Apparently  these  stories,  or  some  other 
psychological  force,  really  make  the  boy  and  girl  believe 
that  virtue,  happiness  and  the  rewards  of  life  are  derived 
from  work;  that  not  only  can  a  prince,  a  member  of  the 
government,  an  officer  or  a  millionaire  not  escape  work, 
but  that  he  does  not  even  wish  to  escape  it.  Somehow  the 
teacher  really  gets  the  conviction  fixed  in  the  boy's  mind 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  an  unskilled  workman  or  one 
among  a  thousand  clerks,  but  that  he  ought  to  choose  a 
trade  and  fit  himself  for  one  of  the  higher  levels  where 
intelligence  counts  for  something  and  where  wages  and 
opportunities  are  greater.  Would  that  Mr.  Roberts  could 
tell  us  more  specifically  how  the  result  is  secured. 


r    .  The  Anti-Noise  Movement 

,  'j  llhe.aid  of  many  of  the  Boy  Scout  or;;anizations  has  been 
enlisted  toward  quieting  noise  when  it  is  apt  to  disturb 
other  people.  The  Boy  Scout  signals  are  being  used  upon 
school  playgrounds  instead  of  shouting  and  calling  from 
one  side  of  the  ground  to  another.  These  are  becom- 
ing popular  because  of  the  skill  required  in  giving  them 
legibly,  and  the  honors  secured  by  efficient  scout  signalers. 
While  the  stopping  of  all  noises  of  children  in  healthy  play 
is  not  desired  by  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  noise 
suppression,  a  reasonable  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others  is  good  training  for  every  child. 

Children  can  readily  form  the  habit  of  refraining  from 
needless  noise  when  passing  churches  or  other  buildings 
in  which  meetings  are  being  held,  as  well  as  private  houses, 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  some  one  is  ill.  The  ad- 
vantage they  gain  from  having  the  noise  lessened  around 
their  school  for  their  benefit  should  help  them  to  avoid 
making  noises  which  are  apt  to  disturb  other  people  who 
need  to  have  quiet. 

Primary  Education  is  always  glad  to  have  its  material 
widely  copied,  if  it  can  thus  serve  a  greater  number  of 
teachers.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  the  authors  of  such 
material  that  both  author  and  magazine  should  be  duly 
credited.  If  Canadian  magazines  think  that  our  articles 
and  songs  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  teachers,  surely 
their  value  wnll  be  no  less  if  the  magazine  and  issue  from 
which  they  are  copied  are  mentioned.  And  is  it  not  a 
little  ironical  to  not  only  appropriate  a  whole  song  without 
credit,  but  to  carefully  copy  the  words,  "Book  rights 
reserved,"  which  accompanied  the  original  publication  in 
this  magazine?  

The  Christmas  dialogue  published  on  page  639  of  the 
December  issue  was  contributed  by  Miss  Helen  R.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Abbott  Palmer  School,  Boston.  Through  an 
oversight  it  was  not  credited  to  her. 
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**  An  liMiMl,paiiisl«ktiic,allicieiil  teachers'  mgmucjU  avery  tanricaabla  inslitiitioa  lor  school  boards  ami  teaehors.** 
It  is  a  lofitinate  and  holphU  basiBoss«  Somo  oi  the  Tory  host  and  most  saccossfal  oducators  in  pablic  schools*  collogos  and 
prhrate  schools  havo  boon  pat  thoro  b j  moans  o(  teachers'  affoncios.  The  following  ezcellent  teachers'  affoncios  are  man- 
afod  b J  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons*  and  haTO  our  recemmendation. 

««THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL.** 


Australian  School  News 

E.  V.  Leighton 

High  School 
Free  High  School  instruction  is  only 
two  years  old  in  Australia.  The  Labor 
Government  abolished  all  high  school  fees 
on  January  1,  1911.  Immediately  the 
registration  and  attendance  almost 
doubled.  Previous  to  1911,  there  had 
been  five  high  school,  in  1912  there  were 
12  high  schools,  in  1913  there  were  15  high 
and  5  intermediate  high  schools,  with  a 
total  enroUment  of  4077. 

Trade  Schools 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  began  in 
1911  and  have  proved  very  successf id.  In 
1914,  a  scheme  of  education  will  be  put 
in  operation  with  the  co-operation  of  em- 
ployees and  employers.  The  Labor  Gov- 
ernment has  given  much  thought  to  plan- 
ning this  scheme  in  order  that  the  full 
co-operation  of  tiie  trade  imions  may  be 
assured.  It  promises  trade  schools  in 
every  suburb  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
training  in  a  particular  trade. 

Domestic  Science  schools  train  girls  to  the 
point  where  they  are  fitted  to  continue 
their  science  work  in  college. 

Feeble-Minded  Children 
Statistics  are  being  taken  in  every  com- 
munity and  a  highly  qualified  medical 
staff  is  soon  to  pass  on  them  and  report 
on  the  best  plan  of  instruction  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

Sex  Instruction 

At  Melbourne,  recently,  a  deputation 
from  the  Victoria  Lady  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, met  the  Director  of  Education  to 
urge  upon  him  the  desirability  of  instruc- 
tion in  "racial  responsibility.*'  Dr.  Sut- 
ton replying  for  the  Director  called  the 
attention  of  the  deputation  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  He  proposed  classes 
for  men  and  women  teachers,  but  he  did 
"  not  think  it  easy  to  arrange  for  instruc- 
tion in  racial  responsibility  to  children 
on  account  of  their  varying  age.'' 

Many  in  America  will  agree  with  Dr. 
Sutton  that  the  first  need  is  the  education 
of  the  teachers  themselves  along  these 
lines  if  they  are  not  to  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  sex  instruction. 

Undenominational  Schools  • 
New  South  Wales  has  imdenominational 
schoob.  Public  instruction  there  is  like 
that  of  our  own  coimtry,  not  concerned 
with  the  religious  creeds  of  the  pupils. 
Some  people  in  Australia  wish  for  de- 
nominational   schools,    but    the    general 


EUROPE 


I 


Continental  aiid 
British  IsksToun. 
Crst  from  $350  to 

$¥».    Sailing  Jane  23  and  June   30,    1914. 

Send  for  information  and  references. 

JULIA  C.  BRANNAN 

1726  W>  tooth  St.,  Chleago,  III. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone  Coanectloo 


MiM  a  p.  POSTER,  Maiuisiir. 

MUf  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Ass*t.  ManatM*. 


Ensag*  th«  b«lp  tmd  •xpcrience  of  an  agaiicy. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Taaohers  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Grades. 


RBGISTBR    NOW. 


Tha  Salary  yoor  qaalifkatloiM  iMWfi  it 


by  an  agency  racMratlon. 


THE. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


A  L    l>  I    1    <>  K   1  V     M       B  IJ   1   L  1)  I  S  t,,      t.   H  I  C  ,a  G  O 


AgMdM  are  daRy  iMlplaf  othan:  diey  win  halp  yoo. 


•eventeenth  Year 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

Calls  for  TMchan  Evwy  Month  In  tho  Y«tr 

iOi  TREMONT  ST.,  J^SOu  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Ageoclat  create  a  demand  for  teachen  by  the  conatant  preeentation  of  their  candidates. 


haa  filled  tbeae  potltlona  In  public  and  prlTate  seboola 
-        -        •    illci 


SYRAuUSE    TEAuHERS      ABENGY    azteadmcltaoperauonaftom the AUanllcaea board «• 
toe  Pacific  Manual  Training,  9600,  TraTellng  Gompanlona,  $700,  PrlndpaU,  $U00,  Asaistaats,  $800,  Lancnagee. 
•    ■  '"  MM,  Qrammarj  MOO,  Prh^^  Mnslc,  $60^  eoTemeeacs,  $600,  Drawing,  MtO, 


$1600,  Physical  Oaltare,  < 


91WV,  ciiTBivw  uviiMrv,  |fhw.  crrwuiiwr,  wmiv^  PruBtfT,  $4iO,  Mntlc,  $000.  eoTemeescs,  $600,  Drawing, 

Domestic  Science,  $700.  KlIMlennrtel^  $100,  OritieJIUOO,  Soperrlsors,  $1100, 

NOAH  UIONARD,  Ph.D.,  Manager,  4,  The  HIer,  Depu  F,  SynMmae,  N.  T« 


Thia  is  an  age  of  apeciallsts  —  it's  an  agency's  boslness  to  place  teachers. 


aiYRikocjaiA  ooi 


tABIPOBgDRBgOA    aiOSIOOX^ 


TKAOHBBS  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  oar  DBII.I.  OOUBSB  bj  maU.  We  prepare  for  any  eer- 
Uflcate  you  want,  County^ty,  State  BZAMINATIONS.  OOUBSB8  in  all  subjects  for  cItU  serrtoe,  khider* 
garten,  bome  study.   60,000  Students. 

NOAH  I.BONARD,  A.H.,  Mnnncer,  Tho  Hlor,  Dopt.  O,  STRAOUSB,  N.  T. 


Competition  for  positions  grows  sharper  each  year  ~  use  every  help 

of  Tnenneloa  and  telle   f|1|X  A  HP   ^*    aomothing    bat    If   it 
J  on  nboat  thorn    Jk^l^SiJL    la    »ehod    to  reoommond 

yoa  thiu  la  nforo.     Oars     R£COICBK£IlI/S 
THB  SOHOOI.  BUI.IJBTIN  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BARDBBN,  SyrMaao,  N.  T. 


An  agency  registration  phMes  yon  In  touch  with  Tacancles  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'y.f  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.T. 


An  Agency  registration  increases  yoor  chances  for  securing  work  entbely  congenial. 


'"'  TEACHER'S  EXGHAN6E 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boyiston  St. 

RECOMMKND8   TKACHKRS,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Have  you  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


Recommends  college  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  specialisU  and 
other  teachers  to  colleges,  pab- 
lic  and  private  schools. 
Receives  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  gnunmar  grade  teachers. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


T*??  Pratt  Teacher's  Agency, 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


(NOTICE^  CONTINUED  ON  PAQB  134) 
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*'  An  honesty  painstaking,  afliciani  taachart'  aganc j  is  a  Tary  sanricaabla  institntion  for  school  boards  and  taachars.** 
It  is  a  lagitimata  and  helpful  business.  Soma  of  the  Tory  bast  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools*  colleges  and 
private  schools  have  bean  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged  by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  aod  have  our  recommendation. 

"THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL." 


{CONTINUED  FROM  PAQE  131) 


sentiment  is  against  them  and  has  been 
expressed  as  follows: 

"The  standard  of  instruction  must 
inevitably  suffer  if  the  State  has  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  religious  as  well  as 
sectarian  instruction.  Religion  is  an  inti- 
mate and  personal  thing  which  is  far  better 
taught  in  the  home  circle  than  in  the  some- 
what mechanical  routine  of  a  school." 

The  Corollary  of  Medical  Inspection 

New  South  Wales  has  the  intelligence 
to  see  and  the  spirit  to  take  the  next  step 
and  necessary  step  in  medical  inspection. 
As  it  now  is  in  many  schools,  medical 
inspection  is  almost  barren  of  results 
since  the  doctor  can  only  declare  the  pupil 
is  ill  and  send  home  to  the  parent  a  re- 
quest to  see  to  the  treatment  of  the  child. 
New  South  Wales  proposes  to  affiliate 
medical  inspection  with  the  hospital 
management  and  make  children  suffering 
from  diseases  outdoor  patients  of  hospitals 
so  they  can  get  proper  treatment  and  grow 
up  healthy  and  vigorous  citizens." 

Until  treatment  is  made  actual  if  not 
compulsory,  medical  inspection  can  accom- 
plish little  of  value. 

Good  Times  in  Sydney 

Three  thousand  boys  and  girls  from 
nearly  200  schools  in  Sydney  visited  the 
battleship  Austrdiay  on  October  9.  Next 
day  1500  children  from  the  country  were 
brought  to  town  and  taken  aboard. 
NeecSess  to  say  the  youngsters  saw  the 
ship,  every  part  of  it.  This  is  the  sort  of 
dvic  object  lesson  that  counts. 


INTERESTING    FACTS  FOR 
TEACHERS 

The  free  literature  of  the  Colorado 
Chautauqua  Association  contains  many 
facts  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
teachers.  It  tells  about  an  ideal  place  to 
spend  the  sununer  among  the  Rockies  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  pleasure  and  profit; 
how  credit  in  its  summer  school  may  be 
secured  by  home  reading;  and  how  an 
illustrated  travelogue  on  Colorado  may 
be  secured  without  expense  for  giving  an 
entertainment  in  the  home  town.  Many 
schools  have  purchased  pictures,  talking 
machines,  playground  apparatus  and 
books  for  the  library  with  the  returns 
from  these  travelogues.  Teachers  may 
secure  this  literature  by  sending  their 
names  and  addresses  to  F.  A.  Boggess, 
Secretary,  Boulder,  Col. 


TEACHERS  AMPLY  REPAID 

**I  feel  Mire  Ihal  every  teacher  who  *ddi 
a  library  to  ber  ichool-room  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  tfane  and  effort  the  tpeods.'' 
Tnis  is  ooe  sentence  from  an  interestinf;  16 
page  iUustrated  booklet,  telling  how  Miss 
Thompson  secured  a  library  for  her  school 
without  'cost.  Send  for  it  to  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 


THE    ALBERT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

623    S.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.     Our  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business,"  tells  a  few  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western    Office:    Spokane,    Wash. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KiND$  FOB  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want.  uadiam    lun 

Free  Literature.    Address  MAKIUN,   INU. 


Do  it  Now! 


Do  it  Now  I 


A  superior  asency  for  superior  people.    We  register  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  officials. 
HASLES   W.    HULPOSD.  Proprl«tor        -        •         353  Filth  At«m«.  N«w  York.  N.  T. 


PFNN    FnilRATinMAI     RIIRHII    EatabUshed 33  years.    Operates  locaOy  and  nationaUy.    lOOO  teachers 
rCHH    CUUUA  l  IUHML   DUnCIIU    needed.    Direct  calls  fnJm  school  officers.    Direct  recommendation 
NO    ADVANCE    FKfi  305  D  7th  Street,  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


It  b  Always  wiie  to  have  "a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Cssar."    Resister  Now! 


THE  PROVIDENT  TEACHERS'  A6EHCY  '".'^r.S'.'" 

Has  first  class  vacancies  now.    Recoounends  on  employer's  request.    Teachers  and  officers  for  public  and  private 
schools,  normal  and  technical  achoob,  colleges  and  universities.    Register  now  for  the  season  of  1914-15. 
1  AMES    LEE    LOVE*     Director 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  GARY,  Manaffer,    HARTFORD.   CONN. 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions.    No  fee  until  placed. 


It  pays — to  pay  —  to  get  —  more  pay.    Resister  Nowl 


We  are  the  Agency  for  securing  positions  for  teachers  in  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Ortton 

Washmgton,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Utah,  North  DakoU '- 

New  Mexico,  Caiiiomia.  Nebraska,  Ariaona,  M01 
tina  and  Nevada.  WRITE  US  TO-DAY,  f. 
tree  Booklet,  showing  how  we  place  most  of  01 
teachers  outright.  We  place  teachers  from  tl 
KJndagarte^^h^Univwsit^^^^^^ 


I  /iOf/vcr-  EMPIRE  BLD  G,  DtsvtP  (ou 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency  .„,i 

The  A|(ency  with  Ibc  Short  Undcrataiidablc~  Coatract 


CUteico -414-411  Slttnwn  Ha> 

UsMls,  Ntb.-FInt  lationjl  lank  l\U 

Spokani,  Waih— Chamlsr  of  ConiMfCi  Itif 

ract  .-.  2Sth  Year 


The  time  to  be  ref  isterod  with  an  asency  is  a!l  the  time. 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Seconaaends  teachers  inanswerto  direct  calls  from  Emptoyeis.    Has  good  teachers  for  any  position  at  any  time. 
ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Mtfr.         E.  R.  NICHOLS.  Asst.  Htfr. 
623  So.  Wabash  Av«nae,  Chlcado.  III. 


A 

PLACING 
AGENCY 

FOR 
TEACHERS 


WESTERN    SCHOOL    POSITIONS 


-.vi 


Our  "placing  service"  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.  We  ^^^f^l 
do  not  send  you  printed  notification  blanks  telling  you  to  "go  ^  •^'^^^'ifS^*' 
after  *'  vacancies  or  rumored  vacancies.  We  write  up  and  ^  '^«yP'^^**;Uvi^  . • 
send  the  employer  a  special  bound  report  upon  your  ^^^^1^'^%^  ..•***. 
qualifications,  showing  preparation,  personality,  ^  Jl ♦^^jS^'j^'S^*  ..•*  ..•**' 
credenti««lsand experience. Thiscostsus money,    •  "'^♦^VJkSSl^'l^**   *»^       •**' 


but  it  places  you  in  the  position  you  desire. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOLROOM 

LANGUAGE  GAMES 

Price,  50  cents. 

A  Metkod  of  Using  Play  for  Establishing 
Correct  Habits  of  Speech  in  Primar>'  Grades. 
By  Myra  King, 

Miss  Myra  King's  little  book  of  Language 
Games  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  means 
to  the  end  of  forming  correct  habits  of  speech. 
The  words  of  a  game  which  one  has  played 
repeatedly  in  his  youth  are  not  apt  to  slip 
away  from  him.  Just  so  the  habitual  mis- 
takes are  by  means  of  these  games  rei>eatcd 
and  repeated  in  correct  form  so  successfully 
in  the  heat  and  enthusiasm  of  the  game  that 
the  correct  form  will  keep  coming  up  as  long 
as  one  lives.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
impress  these  necessary  lessons  than  this. 
K.  C.  Moore 

BUCKBOARD  READING 

By  Maude  Moore 
Primar>'  Super\-isor  of  Schools,  Canton,  Ohio. 
UX)  pp.     Cloth,     Price,  50  cents. 
It  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  experienced 
and  inexperienced  First  Grade  Teachers  alike. 
It  is  full  of  action  and  conversation  work, 
which  the  children  heartily  enjoy  and  which 
promotes    spontaneity  and    relieves  of  self- 
consciousness.  \ 

STORY  PLAYS  FOR  LIHLE  ONES 

A  Hand  Book  for  Teachers 
By  Emma  M.  ^Maguire,  B.  Ped. 
P^ully     illustrated.     Cloth.     12K     pp.     Price, 
50  cents. 
These  "Story  Plays"  have  been  chosen  and 
written  in  their  dramatic  form  to  help  the 
teacher  in  her  choice  of  Stories  and  to  furnish 
the  story  chosen  all  ready  for  action.     The 
plays  in  this  little  book  furnish  right  action  for 
the  imagination  by  allowing  the  child  to  im- 
personate the  characters  in   the  fables  and 
fairj'  tales. 

A  YEAR  OF  PRIMARY  OCCUPATION 
WORK 

First  Term  Second  Term         Third  Term 

By  Etta  Merrick  Graves. 
Joint  Author  of  "A  Year  Book  for  Primary 
Grades  '* 
Three  Volumes.     Price.  50  cents  each. 
Vol.     I  —  First  Term     For  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December. 
Vol.    II  —  Second  Term     For  January,   Feb- 
ruary and  March. 
\'ol.  Ill— Third  Term    For  April,  May  and 
June. 
The  author  in  this  work  carries  the  spirit 
of  the  Kindergarten  into  the  daily  program, 
brmging  primary  teacher    and  Kindergarten 
into  intelligent  co-operation.' 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  systematic  use 
of  *"  gifts"  materials  in  the  primary,  and  the 
sequences  must  be  carefully  worked  out  to 
develop  number,  form,  rhythm,  balance,  color, 
harmonies  and  illustrative  work. 

PUY:  ITS  VALUE  AND  FIFTY  GAMES 

By  Nina  B.  Lam  kin 
I>i rector  of  Training  School  for  Physical  Di- 
rectors and  Playground  Workers, 

Y.W.C.A.,  St.Louis,Mo. 
Illustrated  Cloth  Price,  40  cents 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  the 
teacher  nearer  to  the  boys  and  girls,  that  she 
may  better  understand,  appreciate,  intepret, 
and  direct  them.  Many  of  the  games  are 
original  ones  which  have  been  tried  and 
found  worthy;  others  are  not  new,  but  the 
author  wishes  the  teacher  to  put  new  atmos- 
phere around  them  and  new  life  into  them 
through  knowing  their  vital  points  and  there- 
by realizing  the  unlimited  value  that  can  come 
from  well-directed  sport,  combined  with  the 
right  amount  of  free  play. 


TALES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 

By  MvRA  King 

Author  of  Language  Gomes,  ck. 

Illustrated   Cloth   128  pages  Price,  40  cents 

It  should  be  the  work  of  both  the  school 
and  the  home  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
the  child's  natural  hopefulness,  fearlessness 
and  trustfuhicss  in  every  possible  way. 

One  of  the  strongest  aids  in  accomplishing 
this  purpose  is  a  generous  use  of  carefully 
selected  stories  which,  while  of  absorbing 
interest  to  the  child,  shall  present  to  his 
eager,  receptive  and  easily-nfclded  thought, 
ethical  lessons  of  lasting  benefit. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  they  will  prove 
helpful  to  chikken  and  to  those  entrusted 
with  their  education  and  progress  that  these 
stories  are  published. 

WEEK  BY  WEEK  LESSON   PLANS  IN 
ENGLISH 

By  Caroline  Griffin. 
Cloth    160  pages    Price,  50  cents 

These  Lesson  Plans  consist  of  weekly  out- 
lines arranged  by  months  —  from  September 
to  June  —  for  the  first  four  years  of  school. 
They  assemble  an  unusual  number  of  appro- 
priate verses  and  little  stories,  all  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  literary  merit  as  well 
as  to  their  genuine  interest  for  children. 

The  teacher  who  follows  these  lessons 
closely,  week  by  week,  will  find  not  only  her 
English  lessons  arranged  for  her,  but  also 
plans  for  dramatizing  the  material  used. 

Correlated  with  the  English  Lessons  are 
Reading,  Writing,  Nature  Study  and  Games. 

The  book  is  especially  adapted  to  the -use 
of  rural  teachers,  but  no  progressive  teacher 
of  first  to  fourth  year  children  should  be 
without  a  copy. 

FIVE  LIHLE  FOXES  AND  OTHER 
FOLKS 

By   Nellie   L.vthrop  Helm. 
Illustrated  by  D.  R.  Augsburg,  with  draw- 
ings for  the  blackboard. 
Cloth.     Price,  40  cents. 
Charming  animal  stories  that  will  delight 
and   instruct    the  children,  illustrated  with 
unique  blackboard  sketches  that  any  teacher 
can  place  on  the  board. 

GRADED  MEMORY  SELECTIONS 

lUi)  page^.  Fulic  oth,  on'y  25  cents. 
Arranged  lor  eijjht  grades,  by  S.  D.  Watermari, 
Superinteruienl  of  Schools.  Berkeley.  Cat.  J.  W. 
McClymonds.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland. 
Cat,  and  C.  C  Hughes,  Superintendent  of  SchooU, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

SONG-ROUNDELS  AND  GAMES 

Hy  Henry  Sider,  Supervi;«jrof  Physical  Culture. 
Cldcago  Public  Schools.  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo 
Cloth.     Price,  75  cents. 

Chicago  has  set  the  seal  of  highest  excellence  upori 
this  notable  book  of  Professor  Suder's  by  distributing 
30OO  copies  among  its  teachers. 

YOUNG  AMERICA'S  MANUAL 

Tut;  Curi.i)  s  Guide  to  Patriotism 
Cloth.     Price,  25  cents. 
The     Publishers    here  present  an  arrangement  of 
National    Songs,   ixitriotic  excerpts,  and  some  state 
piipers   hat  every  American  boy  or  girl  should  become 
acquainted  with  before  kaving  the  elementary  school. 
Selections  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  from  the 
pages  for  pupils  to  memorize. 

EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTIC   PLAY 

By  Fannie  L.  Johnson  and  Jennie  M.  Colby. 
Illustrated,     Cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 

Ill  Gymniislic  Play  each  exercise  ts  presented  to  the 
little  folks  in  the  form  of  some  interesting  activity 
while  the  true  value  of  llic  movement  is  preserved. 

MOTION  SONGS  AND  PLAYS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 

By  Annie   E.   Chase.     Price,    20  cents. 
Pretty  Motion  Songs,  with.  Music.     Very  popular. 

MOTION  SONGS  AND  DRILLS 

Drills,  Pantomixnea,  and  Marches.  The  New  Calis- 
thenics. Illustrated.  Royal  8vo.  Boards,  50  cents. 
Cloth,    60    cents. 

Teachers  will  find  in  this  >KX>k  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  exercises.  Besides  the  songs  set  to  music , 
marches  and  drills  of  many  kinds,  there  is  the  Flag 
Drill,  the  Sidutitio  Militaris,  the  Japanese  Parasol 
Drill,  the  May  Day  and  the  Fancy  ^larches. 


SCHdOL-ROOM  HELPS     : 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  CARDS  1 

Sixty  cards,  with  index,  prepared  by  a  most  success- 
ful Boston  teacher.  SpcUiivg.  Punctuation,  and  Lan. 
gu age  Work.     Inneattn)!.  I 

Mailing  price,  25  cenls    \ 


to  —  too  —  two 

I  was late  for  the  car,  so  I 

walked. 

1  think  it  waH   far  

walk. 

Those  children  are  

small be  out  alone. 

I  went tliat  store, . 


It  18- 

play. 


-  rainv- 


-  ixo  out  - 


You   paid  - 
book. 

Will  you  give  me 
a  stamp? 

Yes,    and  buy  — 
me, . 


mucli  for  your 
—  cents  for 
stamps    for 


ALPHABET  CARDS 

Each  I  inch  square.  Printed  on  both  sides.  Heav^ 
cardboard,  assorted  colors.  250  cards  (500  letter*) 
in  envelope. 

Mailing  price,  15  cents 

DOMINO  NUMBER  CARDS 

Thirteen  heavy  cardboard  shectsl  From  each,  36 
dominte,  with  different  combinations,  can  be  cut. 
Very  ingeniously  devised  for  varied  scat  work. 

Mailing  price,  25  cents 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  CARDS 

Printed  on  both  sides.  250  cards.  Assorted  colors 
in  envelope.     500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs. 

Mailing  price,  15  cents 

AUGSBURG   ACTION   DRAWING   CARDS 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  representing  Action 
and  designed  to  aid  in  teaching  action  drawing  in  the 
Primary  Grades. 

Set     I     The  Action  of  Little  Men. 
**      U     The  Action  of  the  Deer. 
'•    III     The  Action  of  the  Horse. 
'*     IV     The  Action  of  the  Dog. 

Price,  3-^  cents  per  set, 

SELF-RELIANT  BUSY  WORK  NUMBER 
CARDS 

Series  I — Second  Grade 
Pr  ce,  60  cents 

Seventy  cards,  no  two  alike,  filled  with 
carefully  arranged  and  carefully  graded  Busy 
Work  in  Number. 

No  temptation  to  copy  another  child*3 
work,  as  aU  cards  are  different. 

Valuable  in  the  first  half  of  the  3'ear.  as 
varied  and  pleasant  self-reliant  seat- work. 
I'specially  valuable  the  last  half  as  review 
of  the  gear's  work 

Ten   examples  on  each  card,  and  hence  \ 
seven  hundred  examples  in  the  w  ole  scries. 

Series  II— Second  Grade 

Price,  <>0  cents. 

This  set  of  Number  Cards  is  to  be  used 
with  Scries  One  as  a  busy  work  device  for 
children  in  the  Second  Grade. 

There  are  sixty  cards,  but  120  exercises, 
all  different,  so  each  child  can  use  them  sixty 
times  without  repeating. 

The  facts  given  are  grouped  in  such  a 
manner  that  results  are  easy  to  obtain  even 
I»y  the  slowest  of  minds.  The  repetition  of 
the  last  figure  gives  a  rhythm  or  swing  which 
appeals  to  the  little  child,  and  the  accom- 
panying statements  on  the  backs  of  the 
cards  arc  also  a  series  of  repetitions  of  words 
which  make  them  both  easy  and  pleasing 
to  the  beginner. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  BOSTON    NEW  YORK    CHiCi)||,^|^j^{^ 
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**  There  is  ^reat  need  of  cleansing  the 
teeth  after  breakfast  and  before  ^oin^ 
to  school,  for  if  the  food  particles 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mouth 
during  the  school  session  they  not 
only  will  produce  a  fermentation 
which  will  cause  the  teeth  to  decay, 
but  will  offer  an  inviting  field  for  the 
development  of  any  disease  ^erm  that 
may  enter  the  mouth  during  school 
hours." 

THIS  advice  from  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Hopkins  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  fortify  the  efforts  of 
every  teacher  who  has  joined  with  us  in  the  "Good  Teeth — Good 
Health"  cause. 

To  those  teachers  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  this  great  work  in 
the  interest  of  better  health  and  better  school  work,  this  typical 
comment  may  suggest  sending  to  us  for  our  free  trial  tubes  of 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  our  **Oral  Hygiene^'  booklets,  and  our 
Pledge  Cards  to  help  the  children  remember  their  duty  to 
their  teeth. 


/ 


Please    use    the   coupon    below   in    sending    for  free  trial 

tubes    and  pledge  cards.     Or  you  may  use  the  coupon  ^c  co. 

in  any  other   educational   journal   in  which   this   ad-  199  Fuitor street 

New  York 

Please  send    me  without 
charge    trial    tubes    and 


vertisement  appears.  /   pieasc  senrm?wahout 


/         pledge  cards  for 
/         Number  of  Scholars 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  80         199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


^        Average  Age . 


^       School 

Name  of  Teacher 
P.O.  Address 


(This  offer  is  good  only  in  the  United  Suies,' 
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We  want  every  teacher  that  rea(Js  Primary  Education  to  have  a  copy  of  our 
NEW  1914  CATALOGUE  OF 

in  her  schoolroom. 

It  contains  1600  miniature  illustrations  of  pictures.  Think  of  it,  16001  Also  a  Bos- 
ton Edition  picture,  a  New  York  Edition  picture,  a  Bird  Picture  in  Natural  Colors,  and  if  you 
send  this  coupon  AT  ONCE  with  5  two-cent  stamps,  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue  also  con- 
Uining  a  SEVEN  CENT  SIZE  PICTURE  on  paper  9  x  12,  probably  cither  Sir  Galahad  or 
The  Angelus.    SEND  TO-DAY.     DON'T  FAIL  TO  SEND  THE  COUPON,  TOO. 


The  catalogue  U\h  about  the 
Half-Cent  Size,  3x3)4-    One  Cent  Size,  5Hx8. 
Two  Cent  Size,  7x0.    Seven  Cent  Size,  10x12. 
Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors,  7x9. 
Larice  Pictures  for  Praming,  on  paper  22  x  2S,  at 

75  cents,  and  larger  pictares  at  tl.50. 

SEND  FOR  BIRD  PICTURES 
FOR  SPRING   BIRD  STUDY   NOW 

25  common  birds  and  a  ver>'  brief  description  of  each 
for  50  cents,  ?ize  7  x  0. 


Fill  in  and  mail  thi-;  coupon  \0\V  with  ")  twcvcent  stam| 


K 


I9I4  Catalogue  of  THE  PERRY  PICTURES 
with  SEVEN  CENT  PICTURE.  9x  12. 


THE  PERRY 
DEPT.  1 


The  MiU 

PICTURES 

,  MALDEN, 


COMPAHY 

MASS. 


SOUVENIRS  FOR  YOUR  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL 

SAMPLES  FREE -WRITE  TO-DAY 

Our  Souvenir  Booklets  are  Steel  Engraved,  Gold  Embossed,  Hand  Water  Colored. 

Our  GOLD  EMBOSSING  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.     S.\jMPLES  ARE 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Booklets  consist  of  cover  and  eight  inside  pages.     Cover   is  Gold   Embossed 

from  Steel  Dies,  Hand  Colored.     Inside    pages  contain    Farewell   Greeting, 

School  Poem,  and  other  appropriate  matter,  all  handsomely  engraved  and  illus- 

trated  with  appropriate  etchings,  and  assembled  with  a  silk  tassel. 

We  Print  to  Your  Order,  Name  and  district  number  of  your  school,  township, 

coimty,  state,  names  of  your  pupils,  names  of  your  school  officers  and  your  name 

as  teacher,  closing  date.    Teacher's  photo  may  be  added  to  each  souvenir.     Send 

photo  to  copy  —  same  returned  safely. 

No.  2.  12  Page  Booklet,  Size  3ix5i  inches,  Oval  Photo.  Prices— prepaid, 
35  or  less  oc  each  —  additional  ones  4c  each.  With  photo  —  35  or  less  6c  each  — 
additional  ones  5c  each.  Envelopes — 10c  per  doz.  Send  10c  extra  if  less  than 
10  are  ordered. 


-^ 


No.3.  Oblong  Booklet,  Sixe4x  6  Inche*.  Prices,prepaid— 35orless6ceach— additionalones5ceach.  VVithphoto— 35  or  less7ceach — 
additional  ones  Gc  each.  Knvclopcs— 1 2c  per  doz.  Send  10c  extra  if  less  than )  0  are  ordered.  Send  oc  extra  for  assembh'ng  and  assured  delivery. 

THE   OHIO   PRINTING  COMPANY,    Box  p,  w.  E.  seibert.  Prop.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

(Accredited) 
Valparaiso,   Indiana 

The  llnivprsitv  ^"^  founded  September  Ifi,  1S73,  with  the  idea  of  giving 
X  uc  u  11*  T  ci  oi  ijf  ^^  every  jjerson  the  opport unit^  of  obtaining  a  thorough , 
practical  education  at  an  expense  within  hi.^  reach.  That  such  an  Institution 
lA  a  necessity  may  be  judge«l  by  the  fact  that  each  year,  since  the  beginning, 
the  attendance  has  been  greater  that  that  of  the  previous  year. 

TKo  Qiimtfifkr  Q#>hnn1  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
ine  ZtUmnier  OtnUUl  ^j^^  summer  Term  wiU  open  May  26th  and 
will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The  Mid-Summer  Terra  will  open  June  23rd  and 
will  continue  eight  weeks.  During  these  terms  the  University  will  offer  an 
eTCcptional  list  of  subjects  from  which  students  may  select  their  work.  There 
will  be  beginning,  intermediate,  advanced,  and  review  work  in  the  following 

rionarttn<knf  a  Preparatory,  High  School,  Kindergarten,  Education,  Man- 
LieparimeniS  ^^y  Training.  Scientific,  Classical.  Higher  English.  Civil 
Engineering,  German.  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Domestic  Science,  Agriculture, 
Law.  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Dental,  Expression  and  Public  Speaking,  Music,  Fine 
Art,  Commerce,  Penmanship,  Phonography  and  Typewriting  and  Review. 

y-^  *•      C   •         tt  1^*^*=  "^''^  Domestic  Science   Hall,  which  will  be 

UOmeSllC    oCienCe  ready  tor  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the  sum- 

anrl    A  err if^iittiir  A  ^^^  term,  will  enable  the  University  to  accommo- 

<tliu    Agi  icuiiUi  c  ^.^^g  ^^  ^,^^  ^yj^jj  ^y^^i^  jjj  ^j^^g  departments. 

Tparhpr^J  ^'i'^  ^^^  ^°  exceptional  opportunity  to  combine  work  in  the 
1.  C4ii..iic:i.  9  regular  department*  with  such  review  work  as  they  may  desire. 
Thw  is  because  of  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  term  the  regular  work  of  the 
University  is  offerefl  the  same  as  during  the  other  terms  of  the  year.  Many 
enter  for  review  work  only.  Others  by  attending  consecutive  sunrimer  sessions 
complete  a  CDurse  of  study,  while  others  enter  to  take  up  special  subjects — 
High  School  Work,  etc. 

F.niiinTi1Ptlt  I'l'*^  University  is  well  equipp'<i  with  buildings,  apparatus, 
c^uipiucut  laboratories,  library,  etc..  for  doing  the  highest  grade  of  work. 
It  has  laboratory  facilities  for  accommodating  f>00  students  working  at  one  time. 
The  Institution  is  accredited  by  the  State  Teachers' Training  Board  for  pre- 
paring tejichers  for  all  grades  of  certificates.  Special  opportunities  are  offered 
teachers  for  doing  this  work  under  specialists,  as  instructors. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  120.00  per  quarttr  of  twelve  weeks.  Board, 
with  Furnished  Room,  51.80  to  f3.00  per  wetk. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

HENRY  B,  BROWN,  Presidentt  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-President 

42nd  Year  Will  Open  September  15,  1914 


For  Educational  Purposes 


- — — ;-*t»  A 


MAKE  THE  LESSON  INTERESTING 

Here  is  a  complete  outfit  for  making  a  fine  Chart  announce- 
ment or  bulletin  neatly  and  quickly.  Introduced  in  the  class 
room  it  immediately  holds  the  attention  of  the  pupil  and  makes 
the  lesson  more  interesting.  It  increases  the  teacher'?  efTiciency 
and  eliminates  eye  strain.  They  are  now  a  part  of  the  Regular 
Course  in  Many  Schools. 

THE  FULTON  CHART  MARKER 

will  ^ve  at  least  50%  of  the  effort  wasted  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  the  natural  way  of  teaching. 

We  have  devoted  a  catalogue  to  these  chart  and  sign  markers, 
in  which  is  shown  the  large  variety  which  can  be  purchased. 

Besides  the  solid  letters  there  are  the  outline  letters,  and 
these,  used  with  the  various  colored  inks  make  the  lesson 
attractive.  When  the  lesson  is  over,  the  chart  can  be  filed  away 
for  future  use. 

YOU  need  this  catalogue  and  your  school  needs  these  sign 
markers. 

Fulton  Rubber  Type  Company 
Dept.  A.  2  Elizabeth y  New  Jersey 
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New  Books  Soon  to  be  Published 

HARVErS 
ESSENTIALS   OF  ARITHMETIC 

With  Everyday  Problems  Relating  to  Agri- 
culture,  Commercey  and   Other  Vocations. 

By  L.  D.  HARVEY,  PhJ).,  President  of  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

FIRST  BOOK  —  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  school  years 
SECOND  BOOK  —  for  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years 

The  main  purpose  of  these  new  books  is  to  secure  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  hand- 
ling of  numbers  and  sureness  in  the  interpretation  of  such  problems  as  come  within 
the  child's  experience.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  omit  the  obsolete  and  useless, 
and  to  present  only  what  is  practical  and  useful  to-day. 

The  problems  deal  with  the  everyday  experiences  and  interests  of  children  at  home 
and  at  school;  and  provide  various  applications  of  nxmibers  to  general  problems  of  a 
prevocational  character,  such  as  those  relating  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manual  train- 
ing, and  household  arts.  These  are  far  more  stimulating  and  valuable  than  the  old 
type  of  problems. 

In  the  Second  Book  are  also  included  many  problems  suggested  by  recent  national 
l^islation,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  Parcel  Post,  Postal  Savings  Banks,  the  Federal 
Income  Tax,  and  the  new  Federal  Banking  Law, 

Among  the  important  features  of  the  books  are:  (1)  The  work  is  well  graded;. 
(2)  Suggestions  to  teachers  are  given  at  frequent  intervals;  (3)  Pupils  are  trained 
to  interpret  problems  correctly  and  to  analyze  the  reasoning  involved;  (4)  The  ex- 
ercises for  both  oral  and  written  work,  including  abstract  and  concrete  examples,  are 
abundant  and  varied;  (5)  The  reviews  are  frequent,  cumulative,  and  thorough;  (6) 
The  importance  of  self-activity  is  fully  recognized. 


These  books  help  solve  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
now  confronting  school  superintendents 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 

Boston  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Seattle 

Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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ENTERTAINMENT    BOOKS 

In  every  month  of  the  year  are  days  calling  for  special  programs  or  entertainments.  The  material  is  sometimes 
spring,  and  summer.  Nearly  all  contain  material  that  may  be  adapted  to  such  days  In  the  books  described  below 
fact  something  for  any  kind  of  program.    Much  of  the  matter  is  original,  and  all  the  books  have  been  arranged  by 


a        Children's  Speakers 


TINT  TOrS  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfellow  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.      Pap«r,  16  centl. 

LITTLE  PRIMABT    PIECES.     By   C.  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  "speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  16  canti. 


CHILD'S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  I..  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
specially  written  for  this  book.  All  are  unique  in  their  arrangement. 
For  children  of  six  years.     Paper  binding,  15  centi. 


PamABT  RECITATIOHS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 
A  veritable  storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief 
paragraphs  adapted  to  the  age  when  the  aspiring 
speaker  first  selects  his  own  piece.  Especial  stress 
is  laid  on  nature  and  outdoor  beauty.  For  children 
of  seven  years.    Paper  binding,  15  eenii. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J .  W.  Shoe- 
maker. A  superior  collection  of  recitations  for  little 
people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length  from 
four  to  twenty  lines.  In  its  100  pages  are  dialogues, 
recitations,  motion  songs,  and  holiday  exercises.  All 
the  material  is  fresh  and  new,  a  number  of  the  pieces 
appearing  here  for  the  first  time  in  book  form.  For 
children  of  nine  years.    Paper  binding,  15  centl. 

PRDIART  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  This 
volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces  for  just 
that  age  when  the  child's  natural  diffidence  makes 
the  right  piece  very  necessary.  Boys,  especially ,  have 
been  considered  in  the  compilation,  while  for  the 
more  ready  ^eakers,  there  are  selections  that  afford 
opportimity  for  dramatic  skill.  For  children  of  ten 
years.    Paper  binding,  15  cents. 


TOUHO  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  This 
book  contains  105  pages  of  both  prose  and  poetry  and  is  composed  of 
brisht,  cheery,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most  popular 
authors.     For  children  of  twelve  years.      Paper,  15  centl. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIOHS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Upward  of 
seventy  recitations  of  exceptional  merit,  carefully  arranged  for  gram- 
mar grades  and  ungraded  schools.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll, 
Bryant,  Farrar,  Heine,  Saxe  are  among  the  contributors.  Gar- 
field's hynm,  "The  Reapers,"  is  here,  and  many  other  poems, 
humorous,  patriotic  or  pathetic.  For  children  of  thirteen  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  centi. 

TOUNQ  FOLKS'  RECITATIOHS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people's  entertamments.  The  selections  are  all 
short,  dealing  chiefly  with  childish  pleasures,  with  some  whole- 
some fun  and  many  passages  by  famous 
writers.  There  are  also  dialogues  and  acting 
tableaux.  For  children  of  fourteen  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIOHS.  By  Amos  M. 
Kellogg.     Contains  a  htmdred  short  declama- 

^tions,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 

*There  are  declamations  upon  such  subjects 
as  "Success  in  Life,"  "Real  Power,"  "Elo- 
quence," "Things  to  Remember,"  "Fun." 
A  splendid  book  for  boys.  For  children  of 
fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 


Children's  Dialoffues 

UTTLE  PEOPLES  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new 
and  original.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions.  The  staging  and  costum- 
ing are  simple.  For  children  of  ten  years.  Paper  binding,  25 
cents. 

PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  KelTogg.  A  varied,  well- 
balanced  book,  which  teaches  young  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  nght  place.  The  dialogues 
are  all  simple  and  easily  learned.  Nine  are  arranged  for  two  char- 
acters each,  eleven  for  three  characters,  and  others  (or  greater  num- 
bers. Just  the  right  program  may  be  found  among  these  two  score 
dialogues.    For  children  of  twelve  years.    Paper  UJading,  26  cents. 

TOUHO  FOLKS'  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  Every- 
thing written  for  this  volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  anniversaries  and  for  school  and  home 
entertainments.  For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  26 
cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTEBTAIHIIEHTS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
book  is  brimful  of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux, 
pantomimes,  parades,  medleys,  etc.  There  is  not  a 
dull  or  uninteresting  piece  in  the  whole  collection. 
For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
25  cents. 

TOUHO  FOLKS'  ENTEBTAIHIIENTS.    By  E.  C.  & 

L.  J.  Rook.  Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Piece?. 
Pantomimes,  Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions  simple.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.    Paper,  26  cents. 

EAST  ENTEBTAIHIIEHTS  FOB  TOUHO  PEOPLE. 

Composed  of  a  nimiber  of  original  and  simple  plays, 
short  comedies,  and  other  attractive  entertainments, 
all  easily  produced,  and  sure  of  success.  For  chil- 
dren of  five  to  fifteen  years.   Paper  binding,  26  c«iili. 

DBILL8  AHD  IfABCHES.     By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 

Everything  specially  prepared  for  this  volume.  Con- 
tains Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill,  and  March,  Mother 
Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll  Drill,  New  Tam- 
bourine Drill,  etc.  Fullest  directions  and  success 
of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen 
years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

Humorous  Speakers  and  DialoffueSt  Drillst 
Tableauxt  MonoloffueSt  etc* 

GOOD  HUMOB.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Henry  Firth 
Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces  make  their  first  appearance  in  this 
volume,  while  a  nimiber  of  others  are  original  creations  of  the 
compiler.  No  reader  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  book.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  HUMOB.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most  popular  humorous  recitation  books 
published.  Contains  many  of  the  best  humorous  selections.  E very- 
piece  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one  among  them.  Paper 
Dinding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic,  and  aU  the  very  best  of 
their  kind.    Paper  bim^ng,  30  cents. 

come  DIALOOUE8.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  "some- 
thing real  funny"  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by  two 
to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential,  etc. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Doubtless  the 
best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  being  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 
Sunday-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  private  entertainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 
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hard  to  find.  These  books  solve  the  problem.  Many  of  them  are  especially  devoted  to  the  holidays  of  late  winter, 
win  be  found  readings*  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  marches,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  monologues,  and  plays— in 
persons  of  wide  experience  in  the  preparation  of  entertainment  books. 

SPRmO  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL  CKLEBRATIOirS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new  suggestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Piper,  30  Centl. 


HUMOROUS  DIALOOUXS  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  They  can  be 
given  on  any  ordinary  stage  or  platform,  and  require  nothing  difficult 
in  the  way  of  costume.    liper  oindiiiff,  30  canti. 

CLASSIC  DIALOOUXS  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  A\ .  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  of  articles  from  the  truly  great  writers  is  found  in  one 
volume.  Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  characteristic  scenes  from 
Sheridan,  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  Bulwer  Lytton,  etc.,  have  been 
judiciously  selected  here.    Paper  binding,  30  canti. 

STERLDrO  DULOGUES.  By  WilUam  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.    By  WiUiam  M.Clark.    Every  dialogue  is  full 
of  life  and  action.    It  is  composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more 
than  thiny  of  the  leading  writers,  and  is  so  varied 
as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers.     Paper  binding, 
30  cento. 

STANDARD  DULOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Claris, 
A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adaptation  to  oc- 
casion this  book  has  special  points  of  merit,  and 
the  dialogues  will  be  found  ixnh  interesting  and 
instructive.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

SCH00LDA7  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  much  good  material  for 
tlie  young  folks  as  well  as  for  the  older  people,  and 
furnishes  a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment. 
Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

POPULAR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett.  Pro. 
vision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay. 
The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  dialogues  are 
full  of  life  and  sparkle.  Many  of  the  selections  pos- 
sess the  quality  and  scope  of  true  drama  while  they 
have  the  advantage  of  not  bein£  lengthy  or  requiring 
elaborate  scenery.    Paper  binding,  SO  cento. 

FAECT   DRILLS  AND   IfARCHES.      By  Alice  M. 

Kellogg.  More  than  fifty  new  ideas.  Among  them  are  a  Sifter 
Drill,  Ribbon  March  with  Grouping  and  Posing,  Hatchet  Drill, 
Pink  Rose  Drill,  Zouave  Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and  March,  Glove 
Drill,  Tambourine  Drill.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

IDEAL  DRIUiS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features  are 
introduced.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams  illustrating 
the  movements.  Among  the  more  popular  and  pleasing  drills  are 
the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill,  Maypole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill, 
Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring  Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.  Paper 
binding,  30  cento. 

EUREKA  EETERTADIMEHTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  i^ill,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, **I  have  found  it"  —  found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day-school,  Sunday-school,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and  other 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.  This  volume  contains  over  80 
new  and  original  games,  costumes,  and  decorations.  Paper  bind- 
ing, SO  cento. 

SPECIAL  DAT  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  children  learn 
about  here,  and  uie  great  holidaN's  are  not  forgotten.  In  between 
are  many  happy  su^estions  for  tree  planting,  bird  and  flower  les- 
sons, and  debates.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

is  seat  with  every  order  or  mailed  free  upon  request 


EHTERTAIHIIEHTS  FOR  ALL  THE 
TEAR.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For  each 
holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features — 
dialogues,  drills,  motion  songs,  exercises, 

Klavs.  Among  the  days  provided  for  are 
Tew  Year's,  Lincoln's  Buthday,  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration 
Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Easter  and 
Christmas.    Paper  Binding,  30  cento. 

EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas 
Garrett.  Contains  a  wide  variety  of  new 
and  original  dialogues  expressly  prepared 
for  this  work  by    a   corps  of    especially 

qualified  writers.  The  dialc^es  have  all  the  essential  character- 
istics of  true  drama — definite  and  exciting  plots,  dramatic  sus- 
pense, humor,  and  besides,  very  exceptional  opportunities  for 
original  characterization.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  POR  DECLAMATIOM.  By  John  H.  Bechtel. 
A  volume  especially  prepared  for  college  use  and  containing  a  supe- 
rior collection  of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  oraios  and 
writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

TEHPERAHCE  SELECTIOHS.     For  Readin  s  and  Recitations.    By 

John  H.  Bechtel.     This  collection  comprises  speeches  from  the  most 

eminent  clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  century, 

and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations,  adapted  to  every 

kind  of  temperance  occasion.   Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

SUMDAT-SCHOOL  SELECTIOHS.  For  Readings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  excellent 
collection  of  150  pieces  of  unusual  merit,  suited  to 
Sunday-school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Soci- 
eties, Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Anniver- 
sary Occasions,  etc.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

SUMDAT-SCHOOL  EETERTAIHMEETS.  Composed 
of  originally  prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized 
Bible  stories,  dialogues,  recitations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  anniversary  celebrations  or  other  public  exer- 
cises connected  with  Sunday-school  work.  Paper 
binding,  30  cento. 

MONET  MAKIHO  ENTERTAIHMEVTS.  By  Misses 
Rook  and  Goodfellow.  TJiere  is  no  better  way  to 
raise  money  for  church,  school,  or  benevolent  purposes 
than  by  means  of  entertainments.  This  unique  volume 
contains  a  great  abimdance  of  new  and  original  mate- 
rial especially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  These 
entertainments  will  make  the  raising  of  money  a  very 
easy  task.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

MOHOLOOUES  AND  HOVELTIES.  By  B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  There  is 
a  constant  demand  for  monologues  that  are  not  hackneyed  and  that 
yield  good  opportunities  for  a  performer  who  has  the  gift  of  dramatic 
portrayal.  The  monologues  afford  full  scope  for  the  performer's 
art.  There  are  other  features  in  the  book  as  well,  such  as  a  Shadow 
Pantomime,  a  Chinese  Wedding,  a  Recitation  with  Lesson  Help 
a  Play,  a  Monologue  in  Pantomine,  etc.    Papei  Undinjp,  30  cento! 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMQIES.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor  En- 
tertainments, School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the  Ama- 
teur Stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  speciallv  written,  and  all  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.     By  John  T.  Mclntyre.    Good 

vaudeville  material,  amateur  or  professional,  is  hard  to  get.    This 

book  contains  an  abundance  of  the  best  for  both 

classes,  all  written  to  order  by  one  who  knows 

how  to  do  it  well.    There  are  jokes,  monologues, 

dialogues,  stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and 

short  farces.   Paper  binding,  30  cento. 
SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.    By  B. 

L.  C.  Griffith.      The  plays   differ   widely   in 

character,  thus  affording   an  unusual  variety. 

The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance  difficult, 

the  situations  are  always  ingenious,  and  the 

plots  are  such  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  an 

audience    from    the    beginning    to    the    end. 

Paper  binding,  30  cento. 
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This  cle^r  distinction   marks 
the  character  of  the 

ELSON    PRIMARY 

5CH00L    READERS 

Book     1  for  the  first  grade $0J2 

Book    II  for  the  second  grade 40 

Book  III  for  the  thifd  grade 45 

Book  IV  for  the  fourth  grade 45 

They  provide  complete  selections,  real  literature, 
for  the  child  to  read,  re-read,  and  enjoy, — material 
that  forms  the  foundation  stones  in  his  literary 
possessions.  Fable,  folk-lore,  fairy  tales,  nature 
stories,  all  have  been  drawn  upon  to  make  this 
series  thoroughly  inclusive,  supremely  attractive. 

There  is  just  ready  a  book  of  thirty-two  (32) 
pages  that  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  what  these 
ELSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  READERS 
afford.  Send  for  your  copy  to-day.  A  post 
card  request  brings  it. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Nerve  Strain 
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Try  the  invigorating,  refreshing, 
soothing  and  delicious  tonic  bever- 
age made  with 

HORSFORiyS 

Acid  Phosphate 

(NoBiAleohoBc)  ' 

A  tonic  prepared  from  the  same  valuable 
phosphates  that  make  wheat  such  a 
nourishing  and  strengthening  food. 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE  is 
recommended  by  physicians  as  valuable 
in  assisting  digestion,  restoring  the  appe- 
tite, relieving  headache,  nervousness  and 
brain-fag,  and  ensuring  refreshing  sleep. 

Add  a  teaspoonful  to  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  sweetened,  or  to   iced  tea. 

The  Best  Tonic 


H 


Rumford  Chemical  Works 

Pnmdence^  R.  L 
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BOOKS  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

KEYES'  STORIES  AND  STORY  TELLING 
Price,  Postpaid,  $1.13 

BURKS'  HEALTH  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
Price,  Postpaid,  $1.31 

KINO'S  EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY 
Price,  Postpaid,  $1.31 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READINB 

THE  CARROLL  &  BROOKS  PRIMER 

THE  CARROLL  &  BROOKS  READERS 
(Five  Bool<  &  Eiglit  Boole  Series) 

CAVE  BOY  OF  THE  AQE  OF  STONE 

— Mclatyre 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  CUFF— WHey 

LODRIX:  THE  LITTLE  LAKE  DWELLER 

—Wiley 

HIDE  AND  SEEK  IN  FOREST  LAND 

-Chambers 

THE  KIPLING  READER  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

PUBLISHED   BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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JuBt  PubUabed 

THE  WOE  AWAKE 
FOURTH  READER 

The  final  volume  in  this  popular 
series.  The  material  is  giaded  to 
the  fourth  school  year  and  no 
other.  The  prose  selections  are 
copyrighted  and  have  not  been 
used  in  other  reading  books. 

A  large  book  for  a  small  price. 
50  Cents 

Other  books  in  the  series 
The  Wide  Awake  Primer       30  Cents 
The  Wide  Awalce  Firrt  Reader 

30Cent» 
Tlie  Wide  Awalce  Second  Reader 

Ttai  Wide  Awalce  Third  Reader 

NEW    PRIMARY    BOOKS 

Twilight  Town    For  Second  Year.    40  CenU. 

By  Mary  Frances  Blaiadell,  author  of  "Bov  Blue/*  "Polly  and  DoUy  " 
•Cherry^  Children ''  The  Child  Life  Readen, etc    (lUmstraitd  im  ttUr.) 
Mother  We>t  Wind's  Animal  Friends    School  EdiUon.    45  Cents. 

ByThorntonW.  Burgess.    For  Third  Year. 
The  Child's  Boole  of  American  History    lUustrated.    50  Cents. 

,  ^?^  ^?.A^!?^lii°^  ^  \  ^^'    F<»  TW«*  Of  I^ourth  Year. 
Indian  Child  Life    Illustrated    50  Cents. 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa).     For  Third  or  Fourth  Year. 

E8TABLI8HKD    FAVORITES 
For   First-Year   Reading 

Cherry  Tree  Children    40  Cents    By  M.  F.  BlaisdelL 

For  Second-Year   Reading 

Boy  Bine  and  Hit  PHends     Polly  and  DoUy      Tommy  Ttaker't 
Each.  40  cents.    All  by  Mary  Fiances  BlaisdelL  -»^* 

The  Wide  Awalce  Second  Reader    35  Cenu 

For  Third-Year  Reading 

Merrv  Animal  Tales    Fanciful  Flower  Talea 

Each.  50  Cents.     By  Madge  A  Bigham. 
Old  Mother  West  Whid    Mother  West  Wfaid*s  ChOdraa 
Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends 

Each.  45  Cents.    By  Thornton  W.  Buigess. 
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4  BEACON  STREET.  BOfTON  HI  |0.  WAIASH  AVENUE, 
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Disciplining  for  Efficiency 

C.  E.  CORNWELL  LONGYEAR 

WE  hear  much  nowadays  about  disciplining  and 
efficiency,  but  have  we  ever  thought  much  about 
disdplimng  for  efficiency  in  both  pupil  and  teacher? 
It  is  plain  at  once  that,  if  the  pupil  is  disciplined 
to  the  point  of  efficiency,  the  teacher  will  become  more 
efficient  as  a  result. 

As  a  first  requisite  for  this  training  it  has  seemed  advis- 
able to  me  to  name  obedience.  Pupils  should  do  without 
hesitation  or  remark,  and  cheerfully,  whatever  is  asked  of 
them.  If  the  teacher  is  patiently  persistent  in  seeing  that 
the  pupil  does  precisely  what  is  required  at  the  moment  it  is 
required,  the  pupils  will  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  definite 
obedience  which  will  be  easy  and  pleasant  and  which  in  it- 
self will  be  good  for  them.  Pupils  in  rural  schools  as  a  rule 
study  and  redte  in  the  same  room.  When  pupils  are  called 
to  or  dismissed  from  recitations  the  teacher's  commands 
should  be  obeyed  to  the  letter  whed  she  says,  "  Rise,  face, 
pass,  be  seated! "  Pupils  evade  the  meaning  of  those  words 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  when  the  order,  "rise,"  is  given, 
some  of  them  will  not  only  rise,  but  continue  to  start  for  the 
recitation  bench  as  well.  There  is  a  tendency,  too,  for 
them  to  be  eager  to  sit  down  as  soon  as  the  recitation  bench 
is  reached  and  often  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  large  boys 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  fall  carelessly  to  the  bench 
without  order  or  manliness.  These  faults  should  be  kindly 
corrected  every  time  and  will  disappear  after  a  time. 
Allowing  pupils  to  loiter  at  their  seats  and  to  come  to  class 
at  their  own  convenience  or  to  hurry  from  the  class, 
reaching  their  seats  perhaps  before  the  signal,  "pass" 
is  given,  should  be  discouraged.  At  the  word,  "rise,  they 
should  rise  immediately  without  another  move  imtil  the 
signal  for  them  to  pass  is  given.  Then  they  should  pass 
in  one  line  around  the  outer  aisle  until  they  reach  the  aisle 
in  which  each  one's  seat  is  found.  Passing  up  this  aisle,  from 
the  rear  of  the  room  to  his  seat,  each  pupil  remains  stand- 
ing imtil  all  are  located,  when  the  signal  to  be  seated  is 
given  by  the  teacher.  By  insisting  on  obedience  in  these 
Uttle  things  the  teacher  exercises  supreme  control  over  the 
pupils  at  any  time,  as  they  will  know  the  voice  and  under- 
stand that  it  is  to  be  obeyed  to  the  letter.  On  the  contrary, 
the  opposite  practice  will  be  weakening  to  the  pupil  and 
disastrous  to  the  order  of  the  room  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
control  of  the  individuals  of  the  school.  When  our  pupils 
leave  the  grammar  school  they  should  know  how  to  receive 
and  execute  orders  from  a  business  man  with  a  single 
telling.  It  is  well  known  that  the  average  business  man 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  deal  with  a 
disobedient  or  thoughtless  employee.  How  can  our  pupils 
know  this  unless  they  be  taught,  and  who  can  do  it  better 
than  a  careful  and  painstaking  teacher? 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  accuracy  of  statement.  We  are 
apt  to  allow  inaccuracies  to  creep  into  our  pupils'  speech  and 
general  statements,  and,  on  account  of  limited  time,  we 
leave  the  statements  imcorrected  and  oftentimes  repeated 
without  requiring  the  correct  form  or  thought  until  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  get  anything  different  from  them.  In- 
complete statements  are  given  for  answers  that  should 
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be  full  and  definite.  A  little  drill  here  will  strengthen  the 
pupil  so  that  a  similar  ofience  might  be  avoided  in  the 
future.  Sometimes  a  pupil  gives  an  unfinished  sentence  and 
another  completes  it,  or  perhaps  several  aid  in  completing 
it.  What  results?  The  pupils  fail  to  become  independent 
thinkers  and  imless  this  habit  is  corrected  by  drill  in 
answering  a  question  fully  and  clearly  they  will  not  make 
a  success  of  their  studies,  much  less  of  life.  Statements  in 
arithmetic,  the  treatment  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  and  in  the  expressing  of  percents,  the 
use  of  the  equality  sign  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  accu- 
racy of  statement  and  the  definite  use  of  the  multiplica- 
tion and  division  signs  need  special  watching,  care  and 
drill.  .  •         .  . 

Neatness  is  the  third  great  requirement  in  training  for 
eflSdency.  A  teacher  little  knows  how  much  can  be  done 
for  a  pupil  by  insisting  upon  receiving  the  best  written 
work  that  is  possible  and  a  teacher  can,  in  a  reasonably 
short  time,  tell  what  a  pupil  can  do  if  he  tries.  All  written 
work  for  grades  f oxu:  to  eight  inclusive  should  be  in  ink  and 
carefully  executed.  Work  that  does  not  come  up  to  this 
requirement  should  be  refused. 

We  owe  it  to  the  future  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  en- 
trusted to  our  care  and  we  shoidd  be  held  responsible 
for  not  trying  to  give  the  disciplinary  training  that  is  in  our 
power  to  fit  them  —  or  at  least  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
that  fitness — for  life  in  whatever  sphere  it  may  be,  and  we 
shall  accomplish  much  towards  this  if  we  watch  our  oppor- 
tunities and  endeavor  to  improve  them  as  they  come. 


Health  of  Country  Children 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin 

RECENTLY  a  distinguished  physician  made  the 
statement  that  he  would  rather  have  his  children 
grow  up  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadephia,  or 
Chicago,  than  in  most  coimtry  places  to-day,  be- 
cause he  thought  they  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  having 
good  health  in  the  city  than  in  rural  regions.  He  main- 
tained that  very-  little  was  being  done  in  the  country  to 
improve  sanitary  conditions,  whereas  every  city  he  knew 
was  studying  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  causes  of 
disease.  He  declared  emphatically  that  the  disadvantages 
of  the  city  in  respect  to  congested  conditions,  smoke, 
noise,  over-stimulation,  and  the  like  were  more  than  off- 
set by  the  lack  of  appreciation  in  coimtry  places  of  practi- 
cally all  the  requirements  for  health  and  strength.  He  said 
the  typical  country  school  building  was  the  best  breeding 
place  of  disease  which  he  knew,  and  he  would  not  permit 
his  children  to  spend  a  day  in  one  if  he  could  help  it. 

Many  a  newspaper  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
in  commenting  on  this  editorial  took  exception  to  the  views 
of  the  physician.  They  held  up  the  coimtry  as  an  ideal 
place  for  children  because  of  the  fresh  air,  simple  life, 
and  freedom  for  exercise,  which  would  preserve  health 
and  develop  physical  vigor.  Appropos  of  this  discussion, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  results  of  some  investiga- 
tions made  by  Doctor  Hoag  of  Minnesota.  He  has  gone 
into  the  country  schools,  and  made  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
health  and  physical  condition  of  pupils.  Most  people's 
ideas  about  the  health  of  country  children  are  largely 
theoretical,  and  often  based  on  prejudice  and  sentiment. 
But  Dr.  Hoag  wanted  to  get  the  facts  exactly  as  they  are, 
and  he  apparently  succeeded  in  his  aim. 

He  found  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  all  country  children 
drink  tea  and  coffee;  at  least  one-fifth  of  them  suffer  from 
constant  headaches;  about  one-half  of  all  the  children 
he  studied  are  never  free  from  toothache;  many  suffer  from 
ear-ache;  and  at  least  five  percent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
country  schools  are  so  deaf  that  they  cannot  hear  what  is 
going  on  around  them.  Dr.  Hoag  says  that  in  the  school 
buildings  he  visited  there  was  very  little  thought  taken 
to  secure  pure  air  or  proper  temperature.    In  many  school- 


rooms, some  pupils  sat  near  a  red-hot  stove  where  the 
temperature  was  a  hundred  decrees,  while  it  was  below 
zero  out-of-doors;  and  he  claims  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  child  to  maintain  health  under  such  conditions. 

For  some  years  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  given  careful 
attention  to  the  hygiene  of  rural  school  buildings.  RecentK 
the  legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  school  buildings 
should  be  heated  and  ventilated  in  such  a  way  that  there 
would  be  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  Uie  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  room  would  be  practically  uniform. 
Other  measures  have  been  passed,  all  of  which  are  aimed 
at  the  improvement  of  hygienic  conditions  for  count  n- 
school  pupils.  Perhaps  the  best  work  accomplished  any- 
where in  this  coimtry  in  this  direction  is  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  though  efforts  are  being 
made  in  most  of  the  States  to  make  the  rural  school  a  better 
place  for  children  to  live  in. 

Dr.  Hoag*s  investigations  are,  however,  quite  disturbing. 
They  show  that  in  at  least  one  progressive  State  the  health 
of  country  children  is  being  seriously  undermined,  and  there 
is  almost  no  account  taken  of  present-day  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  for  health  and  vigor.  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble that  people  could  go  on  ignorant  of  all  that  is  being 
said  regarding  the  evil  effects  of  tea  and  coffee  upon  the 
growing  boy  and  girl;  the  need  of  removing  adenoids  from 
the  throat  of  a  child  afficted  with  them;  the  necessity 
of  having  a  pupil's  eyes  and  ears  examined  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  his  teeth  attended  to  regularly.  Of  course, 
country  teachers  already  have  many  responsibilities  put 
upon  them,  but  they  might  better  neglect  other  things  than 
these  conditions  which  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  health 
of  their  pupils  and  their  success  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  pupil  who  is  suffering  from  some  physical  ailment, 
or  who  must  sit  in  a  school-room  too  hot  or  too  cold,  so 
that  his  attention  is  distracted  by  his  discomforts,  cannot 
profit  much  by  the  instruction  offered  him,  The  first 
requirement  in  effective  teaching  is  to  get  a  pupil's  thoughts 
free  from  himself,  which  cannot  be  done  unless  he  is  in 
good  physical  condition. 


Preparation  for  Promotion 

IitENE  Douglass 


A' 


RE  you  prepared  to  step  up  higher?"  This  ques- 
tion is  often  disregarded  completely  by  many 
young  teachers.  The  idea  of  further  preparation 
does  not  appeal  very  forcibly  to  them.  They  may 
not  expect  very  long  service  under  the  School  Board 
and  consequently  feel  satisfied  with  their  present  qualifica- 
tions and  outlook.  But  for  those  who  intend  to  devote 
an  earnest  lifetime  to  their  work  this  question  has  a  peculiar 
interest. 

Many  different  School  Boards  are  continually  making 
it  possible  for  teachers  to  equip  themselves  for  advance- 
ment by  offering  more  and  more  extra  courses  for  their 
teachers  to  avail  themselves  of.  Many  boards  offer 
these  courses  free,  sometimes  even  pa3ang  incidental 
expenses  connected  with  the  course  with  the  idea  that 
the  more  information  and  up-to-date  methods  a  teacher 
possesses  the  more  valuable  is  she  to  the  school  where  she 
b  employed.  Supervisors  are  also  appointed  to  assist  and 
direct  teachers  either  in  the  separate  classrooms  or  in 
general  meetings. 

That  a  teacher  is  doing  satisfactory  work  in  one  grade 
is  not  always  a  sufiicient  reason  that  she  be  advanced  to 
the  next,  although,  of  course,  it  is  a  valuable  asset.  When 
a  teacher  applies  for  more  advanced  work,  whether  it  be 
a  slight  step  to  the  next  higher  grade,  or  to  some  more 
important  position,  she  must  be  prq>ared  to  show  good 
qualifications.  A  teacher,  applying  for  work  in  another 
grade  where  perhaps  staff  notation,  French  or  sewing  is 
to  be  taught,  who  has  not  qualified  herself  to  teach  these 
subjects,  and  does  not  hold  a  certificate  or  diploma  to 
show  that  she  is  capable  to  teach  these  subjects,  stands  a 
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poor  chance  among  applicants  who  are  fully  prepared. 
The  promise  to  attend  extra  classes  to  gain  this  knowledge, 
if  she  is  given  the  desired  work,  does  not  seem  to  carry 
much  wei^t.:  Be  fully  prepared  for  the  work  you  apply 
for.  ^  ^     «.'  :*\. 

Another  point  m  Javpf  of  any  applicant  is  the  knowledge 
or  conviction  on  the  part  of  principal  or  superintendent 
that  her  interest  in  her  school  life  is  not  superficial,  but 
very  deep  seated.  A  would-be  candidate  for  higher  work 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  question  was  asked  by. the 
superintendent,  "Does  Miss  A.  know  her  children?" 
At  first  this  seemed  almost  ludicrous  to  Miss  A.  Surely 
a  teacher  would  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  intimate  friend 
of  each  child  and  each  child's  mother.  Absurd!  And  yet 
it  is  not  nearly  as  absurd  as  it  appears  at  first.  How  big 
a  part  a  teacher  plays  in  the  little  child's  life,  and  how 
much  a  teacher  would  learn  by  the  shortest  visit  to  the 
pupil's  home,  or  even  a  little  intimate  conversation!  So 
many  opportunities  continually  present  themselves,  sick- 
ness, even  the  taking  away  of  some  relative  of  the  child, 
a  birthday  or  a  message  for  the  mother.  Do  you  think  that 
any  aniount  of  scolding  or  coaxing  would  have  as  great 
an  effect  on  the  child  as  the  mere  knowledge  on  his  part 
that  you  care  for  him  and  are  his  friend?  Do  you  not 
think  that  a  few  simple  flowers,  a  little  fruit,  or  a  note 
left  for  a  sick  absentee  would  be  worth  many  weary  hours 
of  detention  for  unlearned  lessons  or  bad  conduct  later  on? 
How  much  the  children  enjoy  the  occasional  picnic  in  the 
room,  or  the  more  delightful  one  in  the  fields,  is  easily 
shown  by  the  number  of  the  times  they  refer  to  it  even  after 
years  have  past.  Solon's  decree  of  "Know  thyself"  can 
be  easily  modified  into  "Know  thy  children."  This  idea 
has  taken  hold  of  many  colleges,  and  the  different  profes- 
sors are  appointed  guardians  pro  tern  to  a  certain  number  of 
Freshmen.  They  are  to  be  held  responsible  in  a  general 
way  for  the  students  thus  put  into  their  care. 

We  expect  a  manager  of  a  great  concern  to  have  a  vigilant 
eye  on  everyone  in  his  employ,  from  his  chief  assistant  down 
to  the  least  important  clerk.  Even  the  office-boy  is  ticketed 
away  in  the  great  man's  head.  In  the  same  way  the 
principal  of  a  school,  if  he  is  capable,  notices  a  great  many 
things  that  are  stored  away  in  his  mind  to  come  up  again 
at  a  psychological  moment  when  a  word  of  recommendation 
or  condemnation  is  in  order.  The  attitude  of  your  scholars 
to  him  and  to  others  even  outside  of  school  hours  is  in  some 
degree  attributed  to  your  success  or  failure  in  dealing  with 
them.  The  general  appearance  of  the  class-room,  the  alert 
or  listless  manner  of  the  pupils,  the  fresh  or  fetid  air,  the 
properly  or  improperly  adjusted  seats,  the  sunlight  enter- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  please  or  annoy  the  jchildren,  the 
monitor  politely  and  quietly  opening  the  door  for  him  — 
all  these  things  catch  his  eye  as  he  steps  in  for  a  moment 
to  ask  some  question  or  give  some  information. 

One  young  teacher  felt  thi^  sizing  up  when  she  remarked, 
"Oh,  Mr.  James  says  *  Good-morning'  so  nicely  to  every- 
one, but  he  puts  in  an  extra  smile  when  one  is  bright  and 
early." 

Among  the  poorer  classes  a  teacher  can  help  so  much  by 
ascertaining  the  homes  where  assistance  in  money,  clothing 
or  food  is  needed,  and  by  telling  either  friends  or  societies 
who  wotdd  be  glad  to  receive  such  information  from  a 
reliable  source  and  who  would  be  willing  to  aid.  In  one 
school  where  toys  and  Christmas  gifts  are  almost  unknown, 
the  teacher  suggested  to  a  fellow  worker  in  a  school  where 
wealthy  homes  wese  represented  that,  at  Christmas  time, 
the  more  favored  chUdren  should,  from  their  plenty, 
help  fill  some  stockings  for  her  little  people.  I  hardly 
know  which  was  the  happier,  or  more  pleasurably  excited, 
the  little  donois  or  the  recipients. 

To  sum  up,  the  teacher  that  eveiy  School  Board  is 
kx)king  for  to  do  the  work  higher  up  should  be,  before 
everyAing  else,  prepared;  she  should  be  deeply  interested 
in  her  work  and  pupils;  she  should  be  punctual,  and  careful 
erf  all  little  details  that  enter  into  school  life;  and  she  should 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  opportunities  given  by  the 
Board  to  add  to  her  fund  of  knowledge. 


The  Song-Sparrow 

Ma£Y  Ellerton 

Perched  on  a  branch  of  the  tallest  tree, 
Brave  little  herald  of  Springtime,  he. 
Bubbling  with  joy  though  the  skies  be  drear, 
Trilling  and  thrilling  his  notes  of  cheer: 
"Sweet-it,  sweet-it,  sweet-it! 
Hear  me,  oh,  hear  me  repeat  ill" 

Garbed  like  a  Quaker,  his  mottled  vest 
Closed  with  a  button  upon  his  breast. 
Haimting  the  hedgerows  or  soaring  high, 
Filling  the  air  with  his  well-known  cry: 
"Sweet-it,  sweet-it,  sweet-it! 
Hear  me,  oh,  hear  me  repeat  it!'* 

Robin  may  come  with  his  "Cheer-up,  oh  cheer!" 
Wood- thrush  may  carol  his  notes  to  his  dear; 
Each  warbling  songster  may  well  do  his  part. 
But  little  song-sparrow  sings  straight  to  the  heart. 
"Sweet-it,  sweet-it,  sweet-it! 
Hear  me,  oh,  hear  me  repeat  it ! "  . 

What  is  the  message  he  brings  you  and  me? 
What  does  he  sing  as  he  sits  in  the  tree? 
"Everything's  right,  there  can  naught  be  wrong!" 
List  to  the  brave  little  fellow's  song! 
"Sweet-it,  sweet-it,  sweet-it! 
Hear  me,  oh,  hear  me  repeat  it!" 
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Making  Thdr  Own  Toob 

Our  School  Garden 

Emilie  Yunker 

THERE  never  was  a  time  when  children  did  not  like 
to  grow  things,  make  things,  and  to  live  with 
living  things.  We  have  shops  for  manual  training, 
kitchens  for  domestic  science,  then  let  us  provide 
gardens,  that  children  may  not  only  grow  things,  but  grow 
themselves  in  wisdom  and  in  strength.  Here  they  will 
see  nature  alive  and  at  work.  They  will  learn  that  beauty 
and  freshness  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost,,  that  a  well- 
kept  garden  will  easily  supply  half  the  living  of  a  family, 
and  that  vegetables  from  one's  own  garden  are  far  more 
wholesome  and  palatable  than  the  stale  products  of  the 
market. 

In  order  to  interest  the  children  in  the  work,  some  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  the  school-room.  Seeds  were 
purchased  at  one  cent  per  packet.  Some  were  examined 
and  tested,  then  planted  in  different  kinds  of  soil  and  clay, 
sand  and  loam.  Here  the  children  discovered  that  seeds 
in  the  sand^were  the  first  to  germinate,  those  in  clay  the 
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Transplanting  Tomatoes  Raised  in  Hot  Beds 


last.  By  testing  the  soils  with  a  thermometer  it  was  found 
that  sand  is  the  warmest  and  clay  the  coldest.  It  was 
learned  that  loam  is  the  best  soD  for  the  garden.  Seeds 
that  received  no  water  failed  to  germinate.  Those  that 
had  too  much  water  died.  Plants  in  the  dark  grew  pale 
and  weak,  but  those  planted  in  loamy  soil,  placed  in  a  sunny 
window,  properly  moistened  and  cultivated,  grew  strong 
and  healthy.  Observations  made  were  recorded  for  future 
reference. 

The  weather  was  growing  warm  and  time  for  gardening 
was  at  hand.  Unfortunately,  the  back  yard  was  paved. 
By  removing  several  rows  of  bricks,  the  entire  length  of 
the  yard,  along  the  fence,  the  vines  planted  made  a  com- 
plete covering  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  TTie  next  year 
more  bricks  were  taken  up.  After  the  rocks  had  been 
thrown  out,  and  good  soil  carted  in,  much  to  our  delight  a 
garden  21  ft.  x  25  ft.  was  made.  Individual  plots  were 
out  of  the  question,  the  space  was  too  small.  There  were 
nine  class  plots  6^x7^  ft. 

The  children  cultivated  with  weeder,  trowel  or  sharp 
stick  once  a  week,  to  keep  the  weeds  out  and  to  conserve 
the  moisture.  Sweet  fern,  grass,  sorrel,  ragweed,  dandelion, 
and  dockweed,  which  they  soon  learned  to  recognize,  were 
eradicated.  Specimens  were  pressed,  moimted  and  placed 
in  folders  with  the  common  names  written  below.  In  the 
upper  grades,  the  children  learned  the  medicinal  value  of 
wmls. 

With  all  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  garden,  you 
could  almost  see  the  plants  grow.  In  four  weeks,  some  of 
the  radishes  were  harvested.  Several  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  worked  in  the  soU  about  some  of  the  radishes, 
caused  them  to  mature  a  week  earlier  than  the  others.     A 


party  was  held  in  the  Second  Grade,  at  which  the  lettuce 
for  the  sandwiches  and  the  radishes  served  were  raised  in 
the  class  plot.  When  the  early  vegetables  were  harvested, 
beans,  tomatoes  and  peppers  formed  a  second  crop,  the 
third  consisting  of  winter  onions. 

Less  formal  drill  in  language  was  necessary,  because 
the  studies  in  English  were  based  on  the  many  real  situations 
which  presented  themselves  in  gardening  and  elementary 
science.  The  children  foiuid  something  they  could  talk 
and  write  about.  Here  was  something  they  knew  and  felt 
was  worth  while. 

Soil  preparation,  fertilization,  cultivation,  dry  fanning, 
weeding  and  other  problems  formed  the  basis  of  numerous 
language  and  reading  lessons. 

In  the  manual  training  period,  markers,  stakes,  pointed 
sticks  for  digging  and  tomato  frames  were  made.  One 
boy,  anxious  to  surprise  the  teacher,  presented  the  class 
with  a  wooden  tool  which  he  made  at  home  that  would 
mark  three  rows  at  one  time,  instead  of  one. 

Practical  problems  in  arithmetic  were  interesting  because 
they  were  real  to  the  children.  Measurements  made  of 
the  class  plot  and  its  relation  to  the  entire  garden,  depth  of 
planting,  distance  apart,  plants  in  a  row,  and  others  offered 
niunerous  opportunities  for  work  in  arithmetic. 

So  vital  -was  the  work,  so  interesting  the  studies  corre- 
lated with  gardening  and  so  closely  related  to  occupations  of 
the  home,  that  we  are  now  seriously  considering  a  large 
plot  wherein  individual  gardens  can  be  made. 

The  child  who  can  make  vegetables  or  flowers  grow  where 
weeds  grew  before  or  turn  an  unsanitary  back  yard  or 
vacant  lot  into  a  potato  patch,  is  not  only  a  useful  but  a 
very  desirable  citizen. 


Children  at  Woik  in  Uie  Nunnal  School  Garden 
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Vegetable  Garden  —  Plantins  Plan 


Questions  on  the  Garden 

Have  you  a  garden? 

What  grows  in  it? 

Who  planted  the  seeds? 

Which  flower  do  you  like  best? 

Who  takes  care  of  your  garden? 

How  do  you  keep  the  weeds  out? 

How  do  you  keep  the  chickens  out? 

How  shall  you  take  care  of  your  plants  in  winter? 


I^NGUAGE,  Reading,  Spelling  Correlated  with  Garden 

Work 

Grade  II 
Why  We  Weed  Our  Garden 

We  weeded  our  garden  because  we  want  our  plants  to 
grow.     Weeds  rob  the  plants  of  their  food. 

A  sensible  gardener  loosens  the  ground,  and  that  keeps 
the  weeds  Out.  We  pulled  out  of  our  garden  milkweeds, 
sweet-fern,  and  some  more  weeds  that  I  cannot  think  of. 

Albert  Leibson 

Why  We  Cultivate  Our  Garden 

We  loosen  the  soil  in  our  garden  with  an  onion  weeder. 
When  it  rains  the  water  soaks  in.  When  we  cultivate 
the  garden  we  get  weeds  out  easily. 

Never  leave  a  crust  on  your  garden. 

William  Tadlock 


How  We  Began  Our  Garden 

The  boys  in  the  Seventh  grade  spaded  and  fertilized 
the  garden. 

Then  they  raked  it  and  made  the  soil  fine. 

They  laid  it  off  in  nine  plots.  Each  class  has  a  plot 
which  measures  7J  ft.  x  6|  ft. 

Orion  Davis 

We  found  a  weed  in  our  garden.  It  has  fine  leaves  which 
smell  very  sweetly.  Isadore  pulled  it  up,  root  and  all. 
It  was  not  as  hard  to  pull  as  the  milkweed.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is?    It  is  a  sweet  fern. 

Lillian  Moeller 

Jime  7,  Rosa  found  some  lady  bugs  in  her  garden.  They 
are  red  with  little  black  dots.  How  small  they  were! 
What  do  you  think  they  were  doing?  They  were  eating 
tiny  aphides. 

Arnold  L.  Hirt 

Here  is  a  large  weed.    I  found  it  in  the  flower  garden. 

It  was  too  hard  to  pull  up  by  the  root.  I  had  to  use 
a  trowel.  When  Roy  broke  the  stem  the  sap  ran  out.  It 
was  sticky  and  looked  like  milk.    Do  you  know  its  name? 

It  is  a  milkweed. 

Joseph  Feldbaum 

We  scattered  some  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  ground  and 
worked  it  in  with  a  trowel.  The  water  dissolved  the  nitrate 
and  washed  it  down  so  the  roots  could  get  it. 

Thobie  Rosenthal 
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GEOGRAPHY  LESSONS 


Japanese  Childhood 

Nancy  Virginia  Grose 

WIEN  a  baby  comes  to  a  Japanese  home  there  is 
general  rejoicing  among  its  friends  and  relatives; 
for  a  large  family  is  a  mark  of  good  fortune. 
Every  home  must  have  children,  even  if  they 
must  be  adopted  from  more  fortunate  families. 

The  baby's  friends  send  presents  in  its  honor;  if  it  is  a 
boy  they  say  how  proud  the  parents  should  be,  if  a  girl, 
they  say  how  sorry  they  are  that  the  new  baby  is  not 
a  boy.  So  you  see  that  boy  babies  are  much  more  welcome 
in  Japan  than  girl  babies.  But  you  must  not  think  that 
the  girl  babies  are  not  sweet,  for  they  are  just  as  dear  as 
can  be. 

Are  you  thinking  of  a  blue-eyed,  fair  baby  all  in  white 
clothes?  You  must  put  that  picture  away,  for  our  Japanese 
baby  is  brown  from  the  crown  of  its  head  to  the  tip  of  its 
toe.  It  is  wearing  a  kimono  covered  with  big,  gay  flowers 
or  figures,  several  colors  appearing  in  one  kimono.  And 
it  usually  has  on  so  many  dresses  that  one  can  hardly 
find  the  baby  in  all  its  wrappings. 

When  a  boy  is  thirty  (or  a  girl  thirty-two)  days  old,  he 
is  taken  to  the  temple  of  Amaterasu  (goddess  of  light)  or 
the  most  famous  temple  near  his  home.  The  grandmother 
or  a  relative  takes  him.  If  the  mother  goes  also,  she  must 
enter  the  temple  grounds  by  a  side  entrance  and  not  by  the 
main  gate. 

Offerings  of  food  and  money  are  given  to  the  priest,  who 
offers  them  to  the  gods.  Then  the  priest  waves  a  wand 
before  the  child  to  purify  it. 

When  a  boy  is  110  (or  a  girl  105)  days  old,  he  begins  to 
eat  rice.  A  feast  is  prepared  and  the  child  sits  on  a  grain 
measure  while  an  elderly  person  feeds  him. 

Again  when  three  and  five  years  old  the  child  is  taken 
to  the  temple  and  offerings  made  in  his  behalf.  The  parents 
make  the  last  offerings  for  the  child  when  he  is  seven  years 
old. 

Japanese  children  learn  to  love  play  before  they  can  walk. 
For  early  in  the  morning  the  baby  is  tied  to  the  back  of 
an  older  brother  (or  sister),  who  goes  about  his  work  or  play 
as  if  the  baby  were  not  there.  Boys  often  play  ball  and 
girls  jump  the  rope  with  babies  on  their  backs.    Do  you 


wonder  that  children  learn  to  love  play  when  they  see  so 
much  of  it  from  infancy? 

If  baby  gets  sleepy  he  just  closes  his  eyes  and  takes  a 
nap  as  though  he  were  in  a  snug  cradle,  but  the  only  cradle 
a  Jap)anese  baby  ever  knows  is  some  one's  back. 

Often  his  little  neck  gets  very  limber  and  his  little  nar- 
row, black  eyes  turn  right  up  to  the  sun.  The  sun  is  ver>' 
hot  and  bright  in  Japan  and  it  makes  the  baby's  eyes  very 
weak.  Many,  many  Japanese  children  have  some  disease 
of  the  eyes. 

The  playground  of  most  Japanese  children  is  the  street, 
which  is  usually  only  a  few  feet  wide.  But  as  there  are 
very  few  horses  in  Japan  and  automobiles  cannot  get 
through  the  narrow  streets,  they  are  safer  than  the  American 
streets. 

When  six  years  old,  children  start  to  school  and  the  law 
requires  them  to  attend  school  six  years. 

Boys  and  girls  are  in  different  rooms,  and  after  the  primary 
grades  are  passed,  they  are  in  different  buildings.  They 
make  a  happy  throng  as  they  troop  along,  each  one  carry- 
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ing  a  book  strap  and  many  of  them  tiny  lunch  boxes. 
The  girls  wear  nothing  on  their  heads;  but  the  bojrs  all 
wear  caps  with  the  crest  of  their  school  in  front. 

They  leave  their  wooden  shoes  on  shelves  outside  the 
door  and  put  on  straw  sandals  before  entering  the  school 
rooms.  When  the  teacher  enters  the  class-room  the  pupils 
all  rise  and  make  a  low  bow;  the  teacher  bows  also,  but  not 
so  Jow  as  the  pupils. 

The  school   year  begins   April  first.    The   month   of 
Ai^st  is  taken  as  a  simmier  holiday.    If  you  were  Japan- 
ese children  you  would  have  to  go  to  school  six  dajrs  out 
ol  the  week. 


At  a  Buddhist  Temple 

When  the  last  of  March  comes,  the  pupils  are  given  cer- 
tificates showing  the  year's  work.  Receiving  those  certi- 
ficates is  a  very  formal  affair  and  to  us  seems  very  stiff 
and  lacking  in  grace.  The  pupil  walks  forward  a  few  steps, 
with  hands  and  feet  in  a  position  determined  by  rule, 
bows,  takes  three  more  steps,  bows  low  to  the  principal, 
who  hands  the  certificate  to  the  pupil;  raising  it  high, 
the  pupil  bows,  then  walks  backward  a  few  steps  and  bows 
again,  turns  and  walks  to  his  seat,  holding  the  certificate 
at  the  pruptr  angle.  By  the  time  forty  or  fifty  have  re- 
ceived certificates  in  this  way,  we  begin  to  feel  ready  to 
;,'o  home.  But  no,  we  must  stop  in  a  rest  room  and  drink 
a  cup  of  tea.  The  girls,  no  matter  what  age,  wear  black 
dresses  at  commencement,  and  they  look  very  demure 
as  they  slip  around  filling  our  tiny  teacups  and  bowing 
when  they  hand  them  to  us. 

The  Dolls'  Festival 

For  five  hundred  years  a  festival  for  girls  has  been  cele- 
brated on  the  third  of  March.  It  is  called  the  Festival 
of  the  Dolls.  There  are  several  traditions  about  the  way 
this  festival  began.  One  of  them  is  this.  On  the  third  of 
March  some  princesses  and  their  maids  went  out  on  the 
beach  to  gather  sea  shells. 

They  had  taken  white  wine  and  cakes  and  were  having 
a  gay  picnic  lunch  on  the  sand.  They  became  so  interested 
i'l  their  shells  that  they  did  not  notice  the  rising  tide. 
Before  they  could  get  to  the  shore  the  water  had  closed 
around  them  and  cut  off  all  means  of  escape.    They  were 


Boys'  Festival  in  May  in  Yokohama 

all  drowned  before  help  reached  them.  So  every  year  these 
unfortunate  princesses  are  remembered  by  little  girls  all 
over  Japan  as  they  offer  wine  and  cakes  to  the  dolls. 

When  a  girl  baby  is  bom,  her  parents'  friends  send  her 
dolls.  These  are  put  away  in  the  store-room  and  not  seen 
except  for  a  few  days  at  the  time  of  the  dolls'  festival, 
when  they  are  brought  out  and  arranged  on  shelves  for 
the  family  to  look  at,  but  no  one  ever  takes  them  down  to 
play  with  them. 

The  shelves,  five  or  seven  in  nimiber,  are  in  the  shape  of 
steps  and  are  covered  with  red  cloth. 

The  dolls  are  arranged  according  to  rules  laid  down  long, 
long  ago.  On  the  top  shelf  are  placed  two  dolls  represent- 
ing the  Emperor  and  Empress.  They  are  clothed  in  silken 
garments  made  in  the  ancient  style.  On  each  side  of 
them  are  lamps.  On  the  next  lower  shelf  are  dolls  repre- 
senting waiting  maids  and  knights  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press. On  the  next  lower  shelf  are  the  Emperor's  five 
musicians  —  each  with  a  different  musical  instrument. 

Miscellaneous  dolls  are  placed  on  the  remaining  shelves, 
but  there  is  always  an  old  couple  to  signify  the  hope  that 
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the  little  girls  owning  the  dolls  may  live  to  be  old  women. 
There  is  always  a  maiden  carrying  a  water  pail  to  remind 
the  girls  that  they  must  work  as  hard  and  faithfully  as 
this  maiden. 

The  shelves  also  contain  tables,  lamps,  chests,  trays, 
dishes  and  other  furniture  of  a  home. 

Cakes,  food  and  wine  are  placed  on  the  shelves  as  offer- 
ings to  the  dolls.  The  little  girls  must  be  very  careful 
when  making  these  offerings,  for  they  are  before  representa- 
tions of  the  Imperial  family  and  so  must  be  as  polite  as 
possible. 

The  display  is  left  out  a  few  days,  during  which  time 
little  girls  call  on  each  other  and  adnure  the  dolls  and  their 
furniture  and  brightly  colored  cakes.  Then  they  are  put 
carefully  back  into  their  boxes  and  hidden  away  in  the  store- 
room, imtil  the  next  year  brings  the  happy  festival  again. 
The  same  dolls  remain  in  a  family  for  years  and  years,  and 
are  often  expensive  ornaments  worth  prizing. 

The  Boys*  Festival 

Japan  is  a  land  of  many  festivals.  The  one  of  supreme 
interest  to  boys  comes  on  the  fifth  of  May.  It  is  called 
the  '*  Boys'  Festival,"  and  on  that  day  the  boys  have  as 
good  a  time  as  the  girls  do  on  the  third  of  March. 

A  boy  baby  does  not  receive  gifts  of  doUs,  but  he  receives 
figures  of  famous  men  and  warriors  and  images  of  the  gods 
of  strength,  also  a  large  carp  made  of  cloth  or  paper.    The 


carp  can  swim  up  stream  against  a  strong  current,  so  it  is 
given  to  a  boy  as  an  omen  of  his  triumph  over  difficulties. 

As  the  fifth  of  May  draws  near,  the  boy's  swords,  arrows, 
and  ornaments  are  brought  out  from  the  store-room  and 
arranged  on  shelves  sinular  to  the  dolls*  festivaL  The 
carp  are  hung  from  tall  poles  and  look  very  fine  swimming 
in  the  breeze.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  a  son,  and  parents 
are  very  proud  to  have  the  carp,  or  "Nobori,'*  swimming 
in  their  yard  on  the  fifth  of  May  —  for  it  tells  all  who  see 
it  that  Uiere  is  a  son  in  the  house.  Sometimes  one  pole 
will  fly  eight  or  ten  carp  —  in  fact,  the  mmiber  is  limited 
only  by  the  purchasing  power  of  the  boy's  admiring  friends. 

Some  iris  leaves,  called  "  Shobu,"  are  hung  over  the  door- 
way on  the  fifth  of  May.  This  is  the  story  connected  with 
that  custom.  A  long  time  ago  a  man  was  caught  by  an  evil 
spirit.  But  the  man  managed  to  escape  and  hid  among 
the  tall  iris.  The  evil  spirit  looked  everjrwhere,  but  could 
not  find  him.  Ever  since  then  the  iris  has  been  thought 
to  possess  the  power  of  keeping  evil  away,  and  in  May  a 
tea  is  made  of  "Shobu"  leaves  with  which  a  line  is  marked 
around  the  top  of  the  head  as  a  charm  against  evil  ^irits  — 
of  which  the  majority  of  Japanese  think  there  are  many. 
And  the  "Shobu"  is  hung  over  the  doorway  to  keep  the 
evil  spirits  from  entering. 

After  a  few  days  of  gala  dressing  and  visiting  and  play- 
ing soldier,  the  images,  warriors  and  war-like  ornaments 
are  put  away  in  the  store-room  by  the  side  of  the  dolls 
to  stay  until  the  fifth  of  next  May. 


DRAWING  LESSONS 


Spring  Buds,  Flowers,  and 
Brush  Work  in  Design 

Margaret  M.  Everist 

Be  patienti    Oh,  be  patient! 

Put  your  ear  against  the  earth; 
Listen  there  how  noiselessly 

The  germ  o*  the  seed  has  birth  — 
How  noiselessly  and  gently 

It  upheaves  its  little  way, 
Till  it  parts  the  scarcely  broken  ground 

And  the  blade  stands  up  in  day. 

Be  patienti    Oh,  be  patienti 

The  germs  of  mighty  thought 
Must  Iwive  their  silent  imdergrowth, 

Must  underground  be  wrought. 
But  as  sure  as  there's  a  Power 

That  makes  the  grass  appear, 
Our  land  shall  be  green  with  liberty  — 

The  blade-time  shall  be  here. 

—  Richard  C.  Trench 

In  plant  drawing  in  the  primary  grades,  children  see 
and  represent  two  prominent  facts  —  growth  and  color; 
that  is,  a  plant  grows  upright  and  has  green  leaves,  yellow 
or  red  flowers,  whatever  the  case  may  be. 

Lesson  on  Buds 

Aim  —  To  develop  habits  of  observation. 

Material  —  Pussy  willow  buds.  Have  as  many  speci- 
mens among  class  as  possible.  Gray  paper,  chalk  and 
black  crayons. 

Preparation  —  Discuss  growth  of  stem,  size,  relation, 
and  position  of  buds  on  stem;  that  is,  some  buds  grow  on 
right  side  of  stem,  some  on  the  left  side,  some  in  front,  and 
some  back  of  stem. 

Draw  before  the  class  the  specimens  to  be  studied, 
allowing  the  class  to  observe  closely  your  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Consider  three  things  —  the  placing  of  twig  on  the 
paper,  the  general  direction  of  growth  of  the  stem,  and  the 
location  of  parts. 


Begin  drawing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  and  draw  as 
far  as  the  first  bud.  Place  the  bud  with  white  chalk,  wher- 
ever it  happens  to  come.  Continue  the  stem  with  black 
crayon,  placing  the  buds  when  you  come  to  them,  imtil 
the  entire  twig  has  been  drawn. 

Always  put  your  drawing  out  of  sight  and  let  the  chil- 
dren draw  from  their  own  specimen.  Add  some  yellow  and 
pink  to  the  buds,  and  put  on  the  brown  overcoats  where 
the  buds  grow  from  the  twig. 

Brush  Work  in  Design 

Impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  that  there  are 
musical  measures  in  drawing  as  well  as  in  music.  There 
is  a  rhythmical  flow  of  lines  just  as  there  is  a  ryhthmical 
flow  of  tones. 

Material  —  Brush  and  ink,  or  black  water-color  paint. 

Preparation  —  Did  you  ever  play  on  the  piano?  Did 
you  keep  time?  Did  you  keep  time  when  you  marched 
and  when  you  sang  your  little  songs?  Now  we  are  going 
to  keep  time  with  our  brushes.  I  will  count  1 — 2,  1 — 2, 
and  you  will  make  the  strokes  as  I  count  (Teacher  sug- 
gests some  directions  of  strokes  on  the  board.) 

Teacher  counts,  children  draw  with  brushes. 
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Change  the  count,  and  children  will  change  the  strokes 
to  suit  the  counting,  as:  1 — ^2—3.  These  may  be  even 
beats  or  uneven  beats;  that  is,  1  may  be  long,  2  and  3 
short,  1  short,  2  and  3  long  or  1—2—3  the  same  length. 


Change  the  count  again  to  1 — ^2—3 — 4.  Children  in- 
crease number  of  strokes.  Count  1  for  the  stem,  2—3 — 4  for 
each  petal  of  flower.    May  draw  the  stem  in  a  vertical 


•y   %^u 
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or  slanting  position.  A  group  of  leaves  or  stems  may  be 
drawn  between  each  flower.  Note  that  each  new  exercise 
is  a  review  of  an  old  one  with  a  new  step. 

Count  six  beats  this  time.  One  for  the  stem,  2  and  3  for 
each  leaf  on  either  side  of  stem,  and  4 — ^5 — 6 — 7  for  petals, 
of   flowers. 

You  may  originate  any  flower  forms,  by  increasing  petals, 
decreasing  number  of  leaves. 

After  the  class  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  rhythm,  allow 
them  to  draw  nature  imits  in  design.  Clusters  of  leaves, 
single  flowers,  or  flowers  and  leaves  may  constitute  a 
unit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  r^ular  intervals  in  a  surface 
or  border  design. 

In  making  borders  or  surface  patterns  of  leaves  or  flow- 
ers, and  aiming  for  better  acciuracy  and  correct  placing, 
all  stems  may  be  drawn  first,  then  add  one  leaf  at  a  time, 
completing  all  imits  at  once,  rather  than  completing  each 
unit  separately  before  drawing  the  several  units. 
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History  in  Story,  Song,  and  Action 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
(The  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis  B.  Anthony  of  the  Fltchbuig  Normal  School.) 


Subject  Jor  the  Lessons  and  Stories  for  March 
The   Seventeenth  of   March  (St.   Patrick's   Day   and 
Evacuation  Day) 

Object  of  the  Lessons  in  March 

1  To  interest  the  large  number  of  children  of  Irish 

parentage  in  our  schools,  and  to  connect  the  great 
national  holiday  of  Ireland  with  an  important  event 
in  our  own  history. 

2  To  give  the  children  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

additional  facts  about  events  connected  with  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Outlines  and  Suggestions  for  Lessons  and  Story  Work 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 
I    Story  of  St.  Patrick. 
n    Symbols  of  Ireland. 

1  "  Wearing  of  the  green ." 

Old  Ballad—  "Wearmg  o'  the  Green." 

2  The  flag  of  Ireland. 

3  Irish  minstrels  or  bards  (haips). 

Ill    A  Story  about  Ireland. 

Introduction 
You  have  heard  about  the  coimtry  of  England,  across  the 
sea,  and  stories  about  the  people  who  came  from  that 
country  long  ago  to  settle  in  our  own^  land.  Now  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  something  about  an  island  not  far  from 
England  from  which  many,  many  people  have  come  across 
the  sea  to  live  in  our  own  country. 

Hints  for  the  Story 

The  country  from  which  these  people  came  is  a  very,  very 
beautiful  country,  so  beautiful  that  some  persons  who  have 
been  there  say  that  some  places  in  it  are  more  lovely 
than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world. 
There  are  mountains  and  deep  sheltered  spots  in  which 
grow  ferns  and  beautiful  flowers;  the  grass  is  very  dark 
green,  mosses,  arbutus,  holly,  and  the  twining  ivy  may  be 
seen  everywhere.  There  are  lovely  lakes  also  in  this  land. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  the  deep  green  and  beautifid  work  of 
shading  everywhere  must  have  been  done  by  cimning  little 
fairies  and  elves.  And  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  —  this  is 
the  country  the  fairies  especiaUy  love.  Every  moimtain 
side  has  its  stories  of  fairies  and  heroes. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  people  who  live  in  this  country  will 
tell  us  stories  of  these  fairies  and  also  of  some  of  the  heroes 
who  used  to  live  there  long  ago.  Some  milkmaid  may 
tell  us  that  she  has  seen  fairy  cows  by  the  lakes,  but  that 
they  always  disappeared  when  they  heard  her  coming. 


Sometimes,  in  the  country,  when  the  people  want  to  make 
butter,  they  put  a  little  burning  tuit  imder  the  chum,  so 
that  the  mischievous  fairies  wiU  not  steal  the  butter  or 
spoil  it  in  any  way.  There  is  one  little  fairy  who  wears 
a  green  coat  and  scarlet  cap.  He  is  always  working,  ham- 
mering away  at  a  tiny  shoe;  this  fairy  has  a  very  valuable 
little  purse.  Many  persons  have  tried  to  get  this  little 
purse  away  from  him,  because  every  time  you  open  it,  you 
will  always  find  money  in  it;  but  no  one  has  succeeded. 

If  you  go  to  one  of  these  moxmtains,  you  may  hear  how 
long  ago  O'Sullivan,  a  very  swift  huntsman,  went  out  early 
in  the  morning  to  hunt  the  deer.  He  sees,  suddenly,  a 
most  magnificent  animal,  and  his  dogs  chase  it  swiftly;  but 
though  they  follow  all  day,  they  cannot  catch  it.  At  night 
the  himtsman  is  very  tired  and  thirsty.  As  he  blows  on  his 
horn  to  call  the  dogs  back  to  him,  he  hears  some  one  say: 
"O'SuUivan,  turn  back!"  He  sees  Finn  McCool,  a  great 
man  of  the  country.  "Why  do  you  dare  chase  my  stag?" 
says  Finn.  "Because  it  is  the  &iest  that  man  ever  saw," 
answered  O'Sullivan.  This  answer  pleased  the  great  hero 
and  he  said:  "You  are  a  brave  man,  and  since  you  are 
thirsty,  I  will  give  you  a  drink."  So  he  dug  his  giant  foot 
into  the  rock,  and  water  came  foaming  out  and  down  the 
mountainside  in  a  beautifid  waterfall  which  may  be  seen 
to  this  day. 

The  name  of  this  coimtry  I  am  telling  you  about  is 
Ireland.  It  is  also  called  the  Green  Isle  and  the  Emerald 
Isle,  because  the  jewel  called  the  emerald  is  green  in  color,  and 
the  island  is  rich  in  the  green  coloring  of  its  woods  and 
foliage.  Would  you  like  to  visit  some  interesting  places 
and  see  some  objects  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
country?  After  we  have  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  big  steamer, 
I  think  you  will  like  to  travel  around  some  of  the  time  in 
what  is  called  a  jaunting-car.  A  jaunting-car  is  a  kind 
of  carriage,  drawn  by  a  horse,  but  it  has  only  two  wheels; 
the  driver  sits  in  front  and  the  passengers  sit  on  either  side, 
but  the  passengers  face  toward  the  side  of  the  road  instead 
of  front.     (Show  picture.) 

As  we  are  riding  along  through  the  little  villages,  we 
must  notice  the  small  cabins  or  huts  that  some  of  the  pec^le 
live  in;  they  have  roofs  different  from  ours,  thatched  — 
that  is,  covered  with  straw  or  reeds.  If  we  go  into  these 
huts,  we  shall  find  that  the  door  leads  right  into  the  living 
room  and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  only  one  room.  Some 
of  these  people  are  very  poor,  and  the  little  cabins  are  not 
very  clean,  for  the  families  who  live  in  them  have  not  been 
taught  how  important  it  is  to  keep  their  homes  dean. 
No  matter  how  poor  these  people  are,  every  family  owns 
a  few  animals,  at  least  a  pig  and  some  hens.  Some  of  the 
more  wealthy  own  a  number  of  cows  and  pigs.  These 
animals  you  may  sometimes  see  right  in  the  home  with 
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the  people,  or  in  front  out  on  the  streets,  instead  of  in  pens 
and  pastures,  as  with  us.  Sometimes  the  fireplace  has  no 
chimney  for  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  get  out  of,  but 
just  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  cabins  are  very  smoky. 
But  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  the  people  and  their 
homes,  because  I  have  many  other  things  to  tell  you.  Be- 
sides the  huts  of  the  poor  people,  there  are  beautiful  houses 
and  gardens  owned  by  the  rich  people,  and  there  are 
wonderful  old  buildings  that  have  been  partly  destroyed. 

Long,  long  ago  in  Ireland,  the  people  were  not  Christians, 
but  they  had  priests,  called  Druids,  who  taught  them  to 
worship  in  the  forests  and  that  the  oak  trees  and  the 
mistletoe,  which  sometimes  grew  on  them,  were  sacred. 
Then,  as  you  have  heard,  St.  Patrick  came  and  preached 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  people. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Ireland,  called  the 
Hill  of  Tara.  It  is  not  a  steep  hill,  so  it  is  easy  to  climb 
to  the  top,  but  you  will  wonder,  perhaps,  why  I  want  you 
to  visit  this  place.  As  we  stand  here  we  can  look  far  off 
in  every  direction,  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  view  that  we 
look  upon;  but  it  is  not  because  of  the  view  that  we  have 
come.  It  is  because  here  long,  long  ago,  was  the  palace  of 
Ireland's  early  kings.  Here  laws  were  made,  and  every 
three  years  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  lesser  kings  and  chiefs 
of  the  country  was  held;  these  chiefs  came  to  pay  homage 
to  the  king  of  all  Ireland.  Five  roads  started  from  this 
hill  and  went  in  different  directions.  According  to  Irish 
writers,  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  kings  ruled 
from  this  place.  A  description  of  the  king's  banquet  hall 
says  that  it  was  more  than  seven  hundred  feet  in  length; 
had  fourteen  doors;  and  on  each  side  were  rows  of  seats 
and  tables,  with  lamps  and  fires  between  them.  A  hundred 
guests  often  attended  banquets  here;  the  king  and  his 
chieftains  sat  at  one  end,  below  them,  in  order  of  rank, 
were  the  doctors,  poets,  priests,  and  minstrels  of  the  court 
and  last  of  all,  the  servants.  One  of  these  kings  is  said 
to  have  been  a  handsome  man,  with  flowing  golden  hair, 
who  wore  a  crimson  cloak,  a  shirt  in  which  were  woven 
gold  threads,  and  a  girdle  sparkling  with  precious  stones. 
On  the  Hill  of  Tara  is  a  statue  of  St.  Patrick.  One  Easter 
morning  in  the  year  428  A.  D.,  St.  Patrick  came  here  to  the 
court  to  see  the  king,  his  chiefs,  and  the  Druid  priests,  and 
to  tell  them  about  the  Christian  religion.  ^  St.  Patrick  and 
the  other  missionaries,  who  were  with  him,  were  dressed 
in  white  and  carried  crosses  in  their  hands;  the  king  was 
so  much  impressed  that  he  said  thev  might  preach  the  new 
religion  all  over  his  kingdom.  (Stoddard's  Lecture  on 
Ire£nd.) 

As  you  have  heard,  St.  Patrick  was  very  successful  in 
converting  the  Irish  to  the  Christian  religion.  After  him 
there  was  another  great  Irish  missionary,  named  St. 
Columba.  St.  Columba  was  a  relative  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  Ireland;  his  name  means  a  dove.  He  founded  many 
churches  and  monasteries.  During  the  last  of  his  life  he 
lived  on  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Scotland;  from  this 
place  he  would  cross  the  water  to  Scotland  in  small  boats, 
which  were  like  baskets  made  of  willow  twigs  covered  with 


skins;  thus  he  taught  the  Christian  religion  to  the  people 
in  Scotland  also.  Many  other  Irish  missionaries  were  sent 
to  different  countries,  after  the  Irish  had  been  converted 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Famous  schools  were  also  es- 
tablished in  Ireland,  and  people  came  from  England  and 
other  coimtries  to  study  there. 

This  time  that  I  have  been  telling  you  about  was  long 
ago,  in  the  golden  time  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  when  this 
country  was  greater  than  the  other  countries  across  the 
water,  in  learning  and  religion,  and  churches  and  schools 
were  found  in  all  the  valleys  and  on  the  hUltops.  But  a 
very  sad  thing  happened.  From  the  north  came  fierce 
savage  men  and  made  war  upon  the  country.  These  were 
the  Danes,  who  worshipped  Odin  instead  of  Christ;  year 
after  year,  they  came  in  their  ships  and  attacked  the  Irish, 
and  plundered  and  seized  what  they  could.  E^jecially, 
the  Danes  did  all  the  damage  they  could  to  the  churches. 
This  warfare  lasted  for  two  himdred  years,  and  when  the 
Danes  were  finally  driven  away,  great  injury  had  been  done 
to  the  country,  and  many  of  the  churches  and  other  buildings 
were  in  ruins.  Near  churches,  or  the  ruins  of  these  churches, 
in  many  places,  are  foimd  to-day  Roimd  Towers,  and  it  is 
thought  that  they  were  built  as  places  of  refuge  from  the 
Danes.  The  walls  of  the  towers  are  sometimes  four  feet 
in  thickness.  As  the  entrance  to  the  tower  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  above  the  ground,  the  towers  must  have  been 
entered  by  means  of  ladders,  which  were  drawn  up  after- 
ward, so  that  the  enemy  could  not  follow.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  a  watch  was  kept  from  the  belfry  of  these  old 
towers  and  that  the  people  were  warned  if  the  Danes  were 
seen  coming  to  attack  them. 

As  we  travel  over  Ireland,  we  may  set,  also,  many  ancient 
crosses,  which  were  made  very  carefully  by  the  monks  long 
ago.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  enclosed  in  a  circle;  each 
little  detail  and  ornamentation  on  the  cross  shows  the  labor 
and  love  that  was  put  into  the  work. 

If  you  look  at  the  flag  of  Ireland,  you  will  see  a  harp 
on  it.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  Irish  have  this  musical 
instrument,  on  their  flags?  I  will  tell  you.  Long  ago  the 
Irish  people  were  very  fond  of  music,  and  they  liked  es- 
pecially to  play  upon  the  harp.  Men,  who  were  very  skil- 
ful in  playing  on  tiie  harp,  went  around  playing  in  the  great 
castles.  These  harpers  did  not  play  for  money  or  simply 
to  please  the  people,  but  they  were  connected  with  the 
Druid  priests  at  first  and  were  greatly  feared  and  honored 
by  everyone.  After  this  early  time,  the  bards  or  harpers, 
as  they  traveled  from  place  to  place  through  the  country, 
began  to  sing  the  stones  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  heroes 
of  their  race  and  thus  they  taught  the  people  to  love  their 
country  and  to  admire  brave  deeds. 

Now  that  we  are  visiting  Ireland,  we  must  spend  a  short 
time  in  her  most  important  city  of  Dublin.  We  will  go  to 
a  building  where  many  objects  connected  with  the  past 
history  of  the  coimtry  are  kept.  I  am  siu-e  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  bell  that  is  kept  here.  This  bell  is  made  of 
bronze  and  iron;  it  is  about  twelve  inches  high,  simple 
and  crude,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  used  a  great  deal. 
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but  it  is  of  more  value  than  many  bells  of  gold.  It  was 
used  by  St.  Patrick  and  is  over  fourteen  hundred  years  old. 
St.  Patrick's  bell  has  a  beautiful  case,  decorated  with  gold 
and  silver,  which  was  made*  to  cover  and  protect  it;  a 
special  person  used  to  have  charge  of  the  bell  also. 

Irish  Stories 

Brian  Boru,  King  of  Ireland  —  Historic  Boys  in  the 

St.  Nicholas,  September,  1884. 
Lanty  O'Hoolihan  and  the  Little  People,  by  Frederick  D. 

Story  in  St.  Nicholas,  October,  1884. 
Kiltartan  Fairy  Tales,  by  LadyGregory  in  The  Delineator, 

February,  1912. 
Cuchulain,  the  Champion  of  Ireland.     Given  in  "Hero- 
Myths  and  Legends  of  the  British  Race,"  by  M.  I. 
Ebbutt. 
Fairy  Stories 

During  this  month,  because  of  the  connection  with  the 
Irish  fairy  stories,  a  few  other  good  fairy  stories  may  be 
told  to  the  children.  By  good  fairy  stories  is  meant  those 
which  have  a  meaning  and  teach  some  valuable  lessons, 
as  the  following: 
David  Cameron's  Fairy  Godmother,  by  Elizabeth  Bisland 

in  the  St.  Nicholas,  December,  1891. 
The  Mysterious   Garden  —  Fairy    Tales,  by  Edouard 
Laboiilaye. 
Poems  for  March  and  St.  Falrick^s  Day 
March,  by  Celia  Thaxter. 
The  Birth  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Samuel  Lover. 
St.  Patrick  was  a  Gentleman,  by  Henry  Bennett. 
The  Shamrock,  by  Maurice  De  Guerin. 
The  Irishman,  by  James  Or. 
References 
Lectures  on  Ireland,  by  John  L.  Stoddard. 
The  Isle  of  Shamrock,  by  Clifton  Johnson. 
Penelope's    Experiences  —  Ireland,    by    Kate    Douglas 

Wiggin. 
Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  by  William  S.  Walsh. 

Little  Glimpses  of  Ireland  in  Legend,  History,  Symbol 
AND  Song 

(A  simple  exercise  for  little  children) 
I    Suggestive  symbol. 

1  The  color  green  reminds  us  of  Ireland. 

A  little  girl,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  green  sash 
and  green  band  about  her  head,  comes  up>on  the 
stage  and  tells  a  little  about  the  beautiful  green 
coloring  of  the  grass,  etc.,  in  Ireland. 

2  The  shamrock. 

A  little  girl,  having  a  costume  or  decorations  made 
from  the  shamrock  crepe  paper,  tells  why  the  Irish 
love  the  shamrock. 

3  A  child  brings  a  representation  of  the  Irish  flag 
onto  the  stage.  This  child  or  an  older  person  gives 
a  description  of  the  flag  and  something  of  its  history. 


4  In  the  same  way  a  little  bard  appears  with  his  harp. 
He  sings  a  song;  or  a  quotation  in  r^ard  to  Irish 
music,  or  some  statements  about  Irish  songs  and 
their  importance  are  given.  (See  Irish  Melodies, 
by  Thomas  Moore.) 

The  bard  or  minstrel  wears  a  light  blouse;  a 
green  coat  open  at  the  front  of  the  neck  and  with 
little  slits  in  the  sleeves  to  show  the  white  underneath ; 
a  cap  with  a  feather  in  it;  and  pointed  shoes.  (See 
directions  for  the  suit  in  The  School  Arts  Book, 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  Editor,  Vol.  DC.,  p.  974,  June,  1909.) 

II  Glimpses  into  Irish  History. 

1  A  number  of  children  give  a  few  of  the  most  inter- 
esting events  in  Irish  history. 

2  Dress  children  to  represent  noted  Irish  characters 
and  let  them  give  interesting  facts  in  r^ard  to  these 
noted  men. 

(A  picture  of  Brian  Boru  is  given  in  "Penelope's 
Experiences  —  Ireland,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
p.  39.  A  loose  garment  with  a  belt,  a  skull  cap, 
wooden  sword,  legs  wound  with  brown  cloth  to  re- 
semble leather,  would  give  enough  to  represent  this 
character.  Other  noted  persons  are  mentioned  in 
Stoddard's  Lecture  on  Ireland.) 

3  Small  children,  poorly  dressed,  with  little  shawls 
over  their  heads,  may  represent  Irish  peasant  chil- 
dren. Some  simple  quotations  from  Irish  writers, 
or  about  Ireland,  may  be  given. 

III  Folk-lore  or  legends  of  Ireland 

1  St.  Patrick. 

A  little  boy  represents  St.  Patrick.  He  is  beating 
a  large  drum  as  he  enters;  after  he  reaches  the  center 
of  the  stage,  he  tells,  as  if  he  were  St.  Patrick,  the 
story  of  how  he  drove  the  snakes  from  Ireland. 

2  The  Blarney  Stone. 

A  short  explanation  of  the  Blarney  stone  can  be 
given  by  one  of  the  children  or  one  of  the  following 
scenes  will  be  interesting: 

A  representation  of  the  Blarney  stone  is  arranged 
in  the  center  of  the  platform.  This  is  made  by  using 
gray  cloth  or  sandpaper  as  a  covering  over  pillows 
or  anything  which  can  be  fixed  in  the  required 
shape.  For  the  tableau,  have  a  boy  in  Irish  dress 
kissing  the  stone. 

Another  scene  which  may  be  given  is  the  follow- 
ing: A  little  boy  and  girl,  coming  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  stage,  meet  in  the  center.  The  little 
boy,  taking  off  his  cap,  bows  very  low  and  says  — 

*'The  top  o'  the  morning  to  you,  Mistress ,and 

sure  you  grow  handsomer  each  time  I  see  you." 

The  girl  tosses  her  head  and  replies:  "  Arrah  now, 
you've  kissed  the  Blarney  stone  the  day,"  or  "How 
long  is  it  since  you  kissed  the^arney  stone?" 
Digitized  by  V^nOOQ. 
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It  would  be  pretty  to  have  the  girl  dressed  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Irish  fashion,  in  a  long  green  gown, 
with  flowing  sleeves  and  a  tight  green  cap.  She 
carries  a  green  bag,  made  to  match  the  dress. 
The  gown  is  trimmed  with  narrow  white  ribbons. 
The  boy  would  be  dressed  in  a  poor  suit,  like  an 
Irish  coimtry  boy. 
(Other  legends,  or  characters  in  stories  or  poems  con- 
nected with  Ireland  may  be  easily  illustrated  so  as  to 
be  interesting.) 

IV    Irish  Fairy  Lore 

The  stage  is  arranged  for  an  outdoor  scene.  There 
are  trees  or  branches  in  the  background  and  aroimd 
the  sides  of  the  stage.  Representations  of  rocks 
may  be  arranged  by  covering  pillows  with  gray 
cambric.  There  is  a  green  mossy  seat  in  the  center 
of  the  stage;  this  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rocks,  only  the  sofa  pillows  are  in  this  case  covered 
with  green  cambric.  Green  branches  and  vines 
are  placed  about  the  seat;  bushes  and  small  trees 
are  arranged  also  at  the  sides  or  near  so  that  it  will 
look  like  a  natural  seat  in  a  retired  place.  Two 
large  representations  of  flowers  may  be  made,  if 
desired,  by  taking  cardboard  or  boxes  for  the  foimda- 
tion  and  then  using  cr^pe  paper,  wired  into  shape,  for 
the  petals.  These  flof^ers  are  a  little  back  of  the 
green  seat,  on  either  side.  An  older  girl,  dressed  in 
white,  is  leaning  back  on  the  mossy  seat,  asleep. 

As  she  lies  sleeping  there,  little  fairies  peep  out 
at  her  from  the  flowers.  If  the  flowers  are  not  used, 
the  fairies  peep  at  her  from  behind  the  branches 
or  trees.  Before  the  fairies  are  seen,  music  sounds 
and  a  fairy  song  is  sung. 

Songs 

The  Fairy  Ring,  by  James  Field.  (Educational 
Music  Reader.) 

The  Fairies,  by  T.  Crampton  —  Wide  Awake, 
July,  1878. 

"The  Leprehaim,"  by  Patrick  W.  Joyce. 

(A  fairy  song  may  be  simg  first,  and  one  later  by 
the  fairies,  if  desired.) 

As  the  fairies  are  now  satisfied  that  the  girl  is 
soundly  sleeping,  a  fairy  procession  enters,  led  by 
the  fairy  king  and  queen.  The  fairy  king  and  queen 
carry  wands,  with  which  they  direct  the  others 
in  the  dance  which  follows.  The  fairies  surround 
the  sleeping  girl  and  mark  the  "Fairy  Ring"  on  the 
stage;  the  fairy  fiddler  or  piper  seats  himself  in  the 
certer  near  the  sleeper.  The  king  stands  just  back 
on  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  the  queen  on  the  other; 
or  they  stand  in  the  flowers. 

Half  of  the  fairies  dance  about  the  queen  and  half 
about  the  king.  After  they  have  danced  two  or 
three  times  aroimd,  they  stop  and  bow  low.  This 
is  repeated.  Then  the  dancers  change  sides,  dance 
and  bow  as  before.  After  this  the  fairies  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  form  in  lines,  and  dance  lightly 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  waving  their  arms  as  they 
dance;  at  the  front  they  bow  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left.  After  this  they  dance  to  5ie  rear 
of  the  stage,  then  repeat  the  movement  to  the  front. 
Next  the  two  rows  face  each  other,  form  a  large  circle 
and  dance  aroimd  the  sleepmg  girl  and  the  flowers. 
Other  movements  may  be  added,  but  as  these  are 
very  small  children,  the  movements  must  be  simple. 
Suddenly  the  girl  on  the  mossy  seat  begins  to  wake 
up.  The  music  stops.  The  fairy  dancers  hasten 
away,  and  the  fairies  in  the  flowers  disappear. 
The  curtain  falls. 

The  little  fairies  are  dressed  in  loose  gowns, 
trinmied  with  silver  tinsel;  half  of  the  gowns  are 
red  and  half  green.  The  wings  for  the  fairies  are 
made  from  tarletan,  wired  into  the  right  shape. 
Silver  tinsel  is  also  worn  by  the  fairies  about  their 
heads.    The  king  should  wear  a  red  or  green  cap 


with  a  feather  in  it,  a  red  cape,  and  full  green  bloom- 
ers. His  wand  is  wound  with  red  and  green.  If  a 
fiddle  of  the  right  size  cannot  be  obtained,  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  may  be  made  from  wood  or  heavy 
cardboard. 

Other  methods  of  illustrating  this  subject  would 
be  the  following:  An  older  girl,  dressed  in  an  old- 
fashioned  Irish  costume  of  green  and  white,  might 
be  seated  on  the  mossy  seat  in  the  center  of  the  stage ; 
some  little  children  are  grouped  about  her  in  the 
attitude  of  listening  to  a  story.  She  may  tell  some 
of  the  Irish  fairy  legends  or  stories,  as  for  example 
about "  The  Leprehaim  " ;  or  she  may  simply  pretend 
to  be  telling  them  a  fairy  story.  These  children  in  a 
group  about  the  older  girl  may  be  dressed  to  represent 
fairies,  thus  making  a  tableau;  or  after  the  story 
other  children,  representing  fairies  may  enter  and 
give  a  fairy  dance.  Instead  of  this,  fairy  scenes 
or  tableaux  might  be  given,  which  would  illustrate 
the  talk  of  the  older  girl.  For  example,  the  fairy 
elf  might  be  seated  near  a  bush  or  tree,  working  on  a 
small  shoe,  with  his  fairy  purse  beside  him.  A  boy 
enters,  creeps  up  behind  him,  and  tries  to  seize 
the  purse.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  grasp  it,  the  fairy 
jumps  up,  snatches  the  piu^se  and  runs  from  the  stage. 

Irish  minstrelsy 

An  Irish  band  of  singers  marches  from  the  rear 
to  the  stage,  singing  Irish  songs.  The  children 
representing  the  Insh  minstrels  are  dressed  in  white 
with  shamrock  wreaths  on  their  heads;  they  carry 
green  harps,  upon  which  they  pretend  to  play/ 
The  shamrock  wreaths  are  made  from  Dennison's 
crfipe  paper  which  contains  the  Irish  symbols. 

The  framework  for  the  harps  may  be  made  from 
wood  or  of  cardboard ;  this  framework  for  Irish  harps 
is  covered  with  green  paper;  the  strings  are  of  sflver 
cord. 

The  shanu-ock  cr^  paper  will  help  in  the  deco- 
rations, if  an  indoor  scene  is  desired. 

Irish  Songs 

Come  Back  to  Erin. 

The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 
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How  We  Begin 

VII 
Kate  K.  O'Neill 

(Book  rights  reserved; 

REVIEW  all  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  and  phono- 
grams (our  children  like  to  call  the  phonograms 
families).  Make  sure  that  each  child  knows  the 
sounds  and  can  either  tell  the  family  instantly  or 
find  out  for  himself  what  it  is.  Be  sure  they  can  all  apply 
what  has  been  given  them  or  your  phonic  work  is  no 
use.  Just  being  able  to  tell  the  words  on  which  they  have 
been  drilled  is  not  of  much  use,  but  their  ability  to  apply 
their  phonics  to  all  words  is  what  counts. 
^Give  Italian  a;  and  broad  &,  also  aw  =  &;  oy  and  oi; 
66  and  o6;  e6  and  6a,  and  words  containing  these  sounds. 
Find  rhymes  or  short  stories  containing  these  words, 
or  make  rhymes,  sentences  or  stories  of  your  own,  weaving 
them  in. 

1 


May's /o/Zrer  has  a  new  car. 

Where  are  you  going? 

I  see  a  big  arc  light. 

The  children  will  march  around  the  room. 

That  is  a  hard  apple. 

What  a  large  orange! 

Let  us  walk  in  the  park. 

What  harm  will  it  do? 

I  ran  out  to  the  barn. 

The  Old  Giant  had  a  gold  harp, 

Kenneth,  may  I  ride  in  your  cart? 

I  can  feel  my  heart  beat. 

I  see  the  palm  of  your  hand. 

May  I  have  half  your  candy? 

I  put  the  dish  on  the  stove  hearth. 

Hear  those  boys  laugh. 

My  '•""' '"  '^'^^ing  to  my  house. 


The  boy  is  in  the  haU, 

I  want  to  go  home. 

I  wish  I  had  some  waler. 

Please  may  I  draw  on  the  board? 

I  would  IQce  some  red  chalk. 

I  will  mow  the  lawn  for  daddy. 

Baby  will  crawl  on  the  floor. 

The  chickens  are  afraid  of  the  hawk. 

Our  automobile  is  in  the  garage. 


oy 


oi 


That  boy  will  not  sing. 

What  a  noise  those  children  are  making. 

Josie  may  get  the  pointer. 

The  water  will  soon  boil. 

Joyce  is  not  here  to-day. 

I  hear  my  mother's  voice. 

It  is  a  misty  moisty  mornuig. 

I  like  violet  toilet  water. 


ee 


ea 


The  mice  like  cheese. 

May  I  feed  the  chickens? 

I  w^ish  i  could  see  a  queen. 

What  a  queer  little  doll. 

The  farmer  has  many  sheep, 

I  can  ride  on  a  wheel. 

Let  us  cheer  for  the  flag. 

My  pencil  was  cheap. 

I  will  read  you  a  story. 

I  am  sitting  near  the  table.  ^^^  t 

That  boy  doesn't  look  w^tized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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oo  oo 

My  chickens  are  in  the  coop. 

The  hens  roost  in  that  tree. 

The  tree  has  large  toots. 

This  room  is  very  large. 

I  will  go  home  at  twon, 

A  horse  has  hoofs. 

Do  you  know  how  to  cook? 

My  mother  is  good. 

My  dress  is  made  of  wool, 

Gelett  Burgess's  "Goops"  are  excellent  drill  for  6b. 
If  you  have  a  copy  of  any  of  his  books,  draw  the  picture 
after  you  have  the  rhyme  written,  and  after  class  let  the 
children  copy  both. 


p6  lite 


in  stead 


"Goop!   Coop!   Coop! 
I  wish  you'd  wash  your  face! 

Coop!   Coop!   Goop! 
Your  hands  are  a  disgrace! 

Goop !    Goop !    Goop ! 
Put  things  back  in  place! 

I  wish  you  were  polite, 
Instead  of  a 

Goop!    Goop!    Goop!" 

Continue  word  drill  and  reading  from  books  the  same 
as  last  month. 

The  poems  and  Mother  Goose  rhymes  we  use  are  either 
known  to  the  children,  or  are  read  to  them  two  or  three 
times  before  putting  on  the  board.  If  a  poem  is  in  the 
reader  it  is  read  to  and  with  the  children  times  enough  so 
they  will  not  miu'der  it  when  they  read  it.  No  child 
can  read  a  poem  correctly  without  assistance. 

Many  of  Miss  Allen's  poems  in  Primary  Education  may 
be  used  in  this  way. 


To  be  put  on  the  board  before  class.  Each  child  finds 
his  sentence,  and  when  all  are  ready  call  by  niunber,  skipping 
aroimd,  and  each  child  performs  the  action  assigned  him, 
without  reading,  the  others  keeping  watch  to  see  if  he  does 
as  he  is  told.  If  your  class  is  small,  each  child  can  have 
more  than  one. 

1  Sing  a  song,  Harriet. 

2  Spin  a  top,  Kenneth. 

3  Throw  a  ball,  Clarence. 

4  Rock  the  baby,  Gladys. 

5  Milk  the  cow,  Frank. 

6  Write  on  the  board,  Gertrude. 

7  Give  the  flag  salute,  Edgar. 

8  Play  on  the  drum,  Walter. 

9  Get  a  pail  of  water,  Nickie. 

10  Rim  around  the  room,  Sciela. 

1 1  Draw  a  picture  on  the  board,  Leona. 

12  Read  a  story  in  your  book,  Lois. 

13  Speak  a  piece,  Frances. 

14  Shake  hands  with  me,  Carl. 

15  Play  you  are  an  automobile,  Paul. 

16  Sit  on  the  floor,  Max. 

17  Stand  on  the  seat,  Emilie. 

18  Bring  me  a  pencil,  Clara. 

19  Open  my  desk,  Grace. 

20  Look  out  of  the  window,  Jean. 

21  Knock  on  the  door,  Donald. 

22  Go  out  in  the  ball,  Robert. 


28  March  to  the  piano,  Teddy. 

24  Open  the  door,  Harry. 

25  Find  the  picture  you  like  best,  Anna. 

26  Jump  off  a  chair,  Jessie. 

27  Hide  under  my  desk,  Daisy. 

28  Get  the  color  chart  you  like  best,  Jane. 

29  Clap  your  hands,  Edith. 

30  Wash  your  face  and  hands,  Katherine. 

31  Comb  your  hair,  Mabel. 

32  Put  the  doll  in  the  play  house,  Florence. 

33  Pile  up  ten  blocks,  Edward. 

34  Clean  the  board,  Harold. 

35  Play  you  are  picking  apples,  Nicol. 

36  Jump  the  rope,  Julienne. 

37  Sweep  the  floor,  Christine. 

38  Dust  the  piano,  Olive. 

39  Fan  the  doll,  Marion. 

40  Whisper  to  me,  Clancy. 

8 

lam  thinking  of  an  old  man  who  lived  all  alone.  He  had 
no  one  to  cook  for  him,  so  he  had  to  eat  bread  and  cheese. 
He  used  to  put  it  on  a  high  shelf. 

One  night  when  he  came  home,  he  went  to  the  shelf 
for  his  bread  and  cheese,  but  the  rats  and  the  mice  had 
eaten  it  all. 

The  old  man  said,  "I  am  going  to  London  and  get  me  a 
wife." 

When  they  came  home,  the  lanes  were  too  narrow  and 
the  roads  were  too  rough  for  his  automobile. 

He  bought  a  horse  and  wagon,  but  still  he  could  not  get 
home. 

Then  he  bought  a  wheelbarrow  and  put  his  wife  in  it. 
When  he  was  almost  home,  his  wheelbarrow  broke  and 
his  poor  wife  fell  out. 

The  old  man  and  his  wife  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  children  who  live  in  Gooseland  with  Mother  Goose 
and  Jack  Goose  used  to  sing: 

"There  was  an  old  bachelor 
Who  lived  by  himself, 
And  all  the  bread  and  cheese  he  had, 
He  put  upon  the  shelf. 
The  rats  and  the  mice 
They  made  such  a  strife. 
He  had  to  go  to  London 
To  get  himself  a  wife. 

The  roads  were  so  rough, 

And  the  lanes  were  so  narrow. 

He  had  to  bring  his  wife  home  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

The  wheelbarrow  broke  — 

And  his  wife  had  a  fall. 

And  down  came  wheelbarrow 

Wife  and  all." 

(Can  sing  to  the  tune,  *'Comin'  thro*  the  Rye.") 

9 

I  know  another  little  old  man.  He  lived  all  alone  like 
the  Old  Bachelor.  But  he  didn't  have  so  much  trouble 
as  the  Old  Bachelor. 

He  was  a  very  old,  old,  old  man  and  he  had  the  rheuma- 
tism so  badly  that  he  had  to  walk  with  a  cane. 

One  day  he  was  out  walking  in  the  field  and  wanted  to 
get  over  the  fence.  He  was  too  lame  to  climb  over,  so  he 
walked  along  until  he  came  to  a  stile. 

Just  as  he  was  getting  over  the  stile  he  found  a  sixpence. 
He  put  the  sixpence  in  his  pocket  and  started  for  home. 

He  met  a  boy  who  had  a  lame  kitty.  The  boy  was  going 
to  drown  the  cat.  The  old  man  bought  liie  cat  for  the 
sixpence.  • 

The  cat  saw  a  rat  and  caught  it.  The  rat^was  lame,  tao, 
so  the  old  man  wouldn't  let  the  cat  eat  it.  v^iOOQIC 
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The  man,  the  cat  and  the  rat  were  all  lame  and  crooked. 
They  all  walked  along  and  soon  came  to  a  crooked  little 
house.  This  was  the  old  man's  house  and  they  all  lived 
here  together. 

Mother  Goose  made  up  a  song  about  the  Crooked  Man: 

"  There  was  a  crooked  man, 

And  he  walked  a  crooked  mile, 
He  found  a  crooked  sixf)ence 

Against  a  crooked  stile. 
He  bought  a  crooked  cat, 

Which  caught  a  crooked  mouse, 
And  they  all  lived  together, 

In  a  little  crooked  house." 

One  child  reads  and  calls  on  another  to  answer.    Answer 
either  given  in  a  complete  sentence  or  the  rhyme  may  r 
be  recited  or  sung. 

1  Who  lives  in  Gooseland  with  her  son  Jack? 

2  Who  was  the  boy  who  went  to  sleep  imder  the 
haystack? 

3  Who  fell  off  a  high  wall  and  no  one  could  ever,  ever 
put  him  back? 

4  Who  sat  and  warmed  her  toes  and  spoiled  her  nice 
new  clothes? 

5  Who  was  afraid  of  spiders? 

6  Who  called  for  his  pipe  and  his  bowl  and  his  fiddlers 
three? 

7  Who  had  so  many  children  she  didn't 'know  what 
to  do? 

8  Whose  wife  ran  away  and  when  he  foimd  her  he 
put  her  in  a  pumpkin  shell? 

9  Who  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers? 

10  Who  stole  a  pig  and  ran  away? 

11  Who  went  into  his  coimting  house  and  coimted 
his  money? 

12  What  two  children  went  for  a  pail  of  water? 

13  Who  had  a  dear  little  pig  that  died? 

14  Who  always  carried  her  lamb  with  her? 

15  Who  nipped  off  the  maid's  nose  when  she  was 
hanging  out  the  clothes? 


what  scornfully,  but  with  a  my  of  hope  in  her  troubled 
blue  eyes. 

"Well,  you  just  sit  down  and  listen  a  few  moments  and 
I'll  tell  you  one  or  two." 

Miss  Aldrich  seated  herself  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief. 
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First  Grade  Magic 

Miriam  A.  Tighe 

^HERE  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  Miss  Aldrich 
dolefully,  "this  class  is  imusually  slow  with  sight 
words.  Try  as  I  may,  Jimmy  Brown  refuses  to 
know  the  word  baby  from  the  word  play  and  it  was 
only  this  morning  that  Alice  Thompson  called  like,  little, 
and  little,  kitty!"  Miss  Aldrich  might  have  posed  for  a 
successful  depicting  of  misery  and  despair.  She  loved 
her  class  of  little  ones,  but  there  were  moments  when  she 
greatly  feared  for  the  future  of  her  embryo  citizens.  She 
had  drilled,  she  had  hammered,  she  had  had  nights  when, 
between  fitful  snatches  of  sleep,  little  squirming  third- 
class  strugglers  loomed  before  her  vision,  each  with  vainly 
puckered  brows  and  waving  little  hands,  and  all  cheerfully 
singing  a  chorus  of  run,  run,  run,  when  the  sight  word  really 
was  jump. 

By  nature  Miss  Aldrich  was  young,  bright  and  buoyant, 
but  of  late  her  class-room  had  lacked  that  helpful,  happy 
atmosphere  which  her  primary  journals  told  her  should  be 
the  true  attribute  of  a  real,  live  teacher. 

"Have  you  tried  any  games  with  'em?"  asked  Miss 
Bigelow,  a  little  careless  of  her  gramm'ar,  but  with  the  best 
intentions  in  this  whole  big  world.  Miss  Bigelow  had  now 
taught  long  enough  to  reach  the  calm,  tranquil  attitude, 
but  she  was  not  too  old  to  recall  her  own  early  storms  and 
tempests. 

"Games!"  what  games  could  make  such  dry  work  as 
sight  words  interesting!"   answered  Miss  Aldrich,  some- 
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"First,"  began  Miss  Bigelow  reminiscently,  "I  used  to 
play  the  game  about  the  autumn  leaves."  Here  she  rose 
and  went  to  the  blackboard.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  large  front  blackboard  was  filled  with  good-sized 
leaves,  leaves  apparently  flying  and  scurrying  in  all  direc- 
tions. Next  she  wrote  a  simple  word  in  the  centre  of  each 
leaf.  "Let  the  children  watch  you  do  this,"  said  Miss 
Bigelow.  "It  won't  be  long  before  you'll  hear  a  little 
interested  murmur  of  whispered  words  about  the  room.  It's 
what  you  want;  the  first  signs  of  'nterest.  Children," 
continued  Miss  Bigelow  to  an  imaginary  class  of  little  ones, 
"it  is  an  autumn  day,  bright  and  sunny.  Little  boys  iand 
girls  are  out  playing  imder  the  prett^  leaved  trees.  The 
leaves  have  changed  from  green  to  re^^  j.nd  yellow  and  while 
you  are  admiring  their  pretty  colors  a  gust  of  wind  suddenly 
comes.  It  plays  among  the  trees  and  the  next  moment 
a  shower  of  red  and  orange  lea^'^es  comes  to  the  ground. 
How  happy  you  are,  children,  and  how  quickly  you  chase 
those  pretty  leaves,  but  you  are  not  quite  quick  enough, 
for  the  wind  blows  so  hard  that  they  slip  beyond  your 
reach.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  leaf  that  was  blown 
away?" 

Miss  Bigelow  suddenly  dropped  her  imaginary  story  and 
turned  to  her  listeners.  "There  you  are,  Miss  Aldrich, 
with  your  class  all  eagerness  and  attention.  Every  eye 
is  centered  on  that  attractive  blackboard,  seeking  a  familiar 
word.  Then  you  call  the  children,  one  by  one,  to  tell  you 
what  leaf  will  blow  away  next.  When  a  word  is  given  cor- 
rectly, have  an  eraser  ready  (some  half  dozen  on  hand)  and 
let  that  child  rub  out  the  word  in  the  leaf  while  the  others 
imagine  it  is  being  blown  away,"  Miss  Bigelow's  eyes 
were  glistening  now  with  pleasant  memories.  "  You  haven't 
an  idea  how  those  little  tots  long  to  travel  to  that  board, 
point  out  a  leaf  and,  with  a  determined  little  pair  of  hands, 
rub  out  a  familiar  word.  You  won't  play  that  game  many 
days  before  sight  words  will  be  hailed  as  a  longed-for- 
pleasure." 

Miss  Aldrich  left  Miss  Bigelow  that  day,  bright  and  hope- 
ful. She  tried  her  suggestion  the  very  next  morning  and  it 
worked  like  magic.  Moreover,  the  suggestion  started  a 
whole  series  of  ideas  such  as,  a  week  before.  Miss  Aldrich 
would  not  have  considered  her  fagged  brain  capable  of 
creating.  She  took  Miss  Bigelow's  idea  and  varied  it. 
Instead  of  whirling  leaves  she  drew  a  garden  of  flowers 
deftly  on  the  front  blackboard.  It  was  late  fall  and  Jack 
Frost  had   appeared.    The  flowers,   bright   and  happy, 
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awoke  one  morning  to  feel  the  touch  of  Jack  Frost's  icy 
fingers.  One  by  one  they  drooped  their  pretty  heads  and 
went  to  sleep.  At  this  point  a  child  would  come  to  the 
board  and  erase  the  word  from  the  center  of  the  flower. 
She  tried  another  story  of  butterflies  perched  on  tall  grasses. 
Naughty  fingers  of  little  boys  and  girls  tried  to  capture  the 
pretty  butterflies,  but  as  the  fiuigers  came  nearer,  away  the 
gay  butterflies  flew.  And,  to  make  this  a  little  different 
from  the  other  stories,  Miss  Aldrich  allowed  the  children 
to  clap  as  the  word  was  erased  from  the  butterfly's  wings, 
signifying  triimiph  at  the  little  creature's  happy  escape. 
As  a  final  device.  Miss  Aldrich  bethought  herself  of  the 


idea  of  postoflice  boxes.  She  drew  a  diagram  representing 
the  postoflSce.  In  each  box  she  drew  a  small,  round  key- 
hole. The  children  were  delighted  when  their  teacher  called 
a  child  to  her  desk,  placed  a  real  key  in  his  hands  and  told 
him  to  unlock  a  box  where  he  knew  the  name.  Taking 
out  a  letter  was  signified  by  the  erasing  of  the  word  and  the 
key  was  passed  on  to  another  child. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  Miss  Aldrich  ran  across  Miss 
Bigelow  in  the  corridor.  "I'm  so  thankful  to  you,"  she 
exclaimed,  radiant.  "You  just  gave  me  the  right  idea 
about  teaching  those  sight  words.  How  children  do  love 
a   little  play  mixed  in!" 


Language  Correlated  with 
Nature  Study 

Fannie  L.  Ballou 

IN  the  spring  of  the  year  the  children  in  Grade  I 
manifested  a  great  interest  in  the  birds;  so  a  detaUed 
study  was  made  of  a  great  many.  At  the  same 
time  a  desire  to  write  short  stories  seemed  to  possess 
the  A  Class.  So  it  seemed  a  good  plan  to  put  the  nature 
study  and  the  language  together  and  the  scheme  worked 
out  weU.  The  diflScult  words  were  written  upon  the  black- 
board, but  the  majority  were  sounded  and  written  by  the 
children.  Unconsciously,  the  children  learned  many  things 
about  sentence  building,  capitalization,  and  punctuation. 
Practical  lessons  in  spellmg  and  reading  were  also  given, 
for  the  children  always  read  after  they  had  finished.  Many 
times  the  little  stories  were  written  for  seat  work.  Below 
are  given  a  very  few  of  those  done. 

Stories 
The  Bronzed  Gkackle 

The  bronzed  grackle  is  smaller  than  the  robin.  He  makes  his  nest 
mostly  of  mud.  He  is  mostly  black.  He  has  a  little  purple  on  his 
neck.  I  think  he  is  a  pretty  bird.  A  robin  is  prettier  than  he.  He 
spreads  his  tail  when  he  sings.  His  song  is  not  as  pretty  as  a  robin's 
song.    He  is  a  pretty,  pretty  bird. 

Dorothy  Lawson 

The  Red-Winged  Blackbird 

The  red-winged  blackbird  is  black  and  red  and  yellow.    He  has 

yellow  and  red  at  the  top  of  his  wings.    He  lives  in  the  marsh.    He 

wears  a  black  coat.    His  wife  wears  a  brown  coat.    He  builds  a  home 

fttnnng  thc  reeds.    He  has  a  brown  wife.    His  mate  wears  a  brown 


coat  He  says  "pree-ee."  He  is  pretty.  He  sings  pretty.  He 
is  pretty  all  over.  His  wings  are  pretty.  His  whole  sdf'is  pretty. 
I  think  he  is  pretty;  maybe  you  do  not  think  so.  He  likes  to  swing. 
He  likes  to  swin^  high.  He  likes  to  swing  low.  He  likes  to  swing 
every  way.  He  likes  to  swing  up  and  down.  He  likes  to  swinp;  to 
and  fro.  He  has  a  wife.  He  builds  a  house.  He  has  baby  birds. 
He  has  a  nice  mate. 

John  Stevens 
The  Robin 

The  robin  has  blue  eggs.  Thc  robin  is  very  pretty.  He  has  red 
on  his  breast.  His  back  is  brown  all  over.  The  hlue- jay  has  not  red 
on  lus  breast  like  the  robin  has.  The  birds  are  not  just  the  same. 
The  robin  takes  up  sticks.  He  weaves  them  in  and  out  and  then  he 
lays  his  eggs. 

Verona  Harman 

The  Red-headed  Woodpecker 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  smaller  than  a  flicker.  He  is  larger 
than  a  downy  or  a  hairy.  The  red-headed  woodpecker  drums  for  his 
mate.  He  stores  nuts  for  the  winter.  He  stores  chestnuts  and 
acorns. 

Charlotte  Osberg 

The  Downy  Woodpecker 

The  downy  woodpecker  has  a  black  and  white  back.  He  has  a  little 
red  on  his  head.  He  has  a  very  stiff  tail.  He  has  sharp  claws.  He 
has  a  very  sharp  bill  to  get  insects.  He  bores  for  borers.  He  listens 
for  them.  He  eats  many  bad  insects.  He  is  a  friend  of  the  fruit 
trees.  If  you  hang  a  piece  of  meat  out  for  him  that  will  help  him  very 
much  in  winter. 

Edward  Ames 
The  Blue-jay 

The  blue-jay  is  about  the  size  of  a  bronzed  grackle.  He  is  blue  and 
white.  When  he  is  angry  he  says  "Thief,"  "Thief."  When  he  is 
happy  he  says  "Eat  a  fittle."  He  has  a  crest.  He  cracks  nuts. 
He  stores  food  for  winter.  He  chases  the  birds.  He  is  a  fighter.  He 
chases  the  squirrels.  He  chases  the  sparrows.  He  is  the  policeman. 
He  can  fly.  He  can  hop.  He  can  sing.  He  can  fly  very  fast.  He  can 
fly  very  slow. 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

AucE  E.  Allen 

VII 
Marjory  Comes  to  School 

The  Five  Little  Pennies  live  in  a  small  house,  called  The  Penny 
Bank.  Marjory  Brook  lives  in  a  big  beautiful  home,  not  far  away, 
called  Overbrook.  The  children  arc  becoming  great  friends,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Penny's  stranse  unwillingness  that  his  children  ^all  go  to 
Overbrook.  Marjory  has  never  been  well  and  is  selfish  and  spoiled. 
She  is  carried  away  by  a  show-company,  who  don't  know  that  she 
is  the  wealthy  Brook  child,  and  so  send  her  home  when  she  becomes 
too  weak  to  dance.  The  hardships  of  her  life  during  this  time  and 
being  so  much  with  the  little  Pennies  are  helping  her  to  be  less  selfish. 
She  loves  Melissa  Maud  Penny  and  wants  to  be  just  like  her. 

Washington's  Birthday  came  on  Friday.  Saturday,  Miss 
Doris  and  Aunt  Melissa  and  Melissa  Maud,  herself,  made 
a  whole  new  gown  for  Melissa  Maud.  It  was  made  of 
some  soft  dark-blue  stuff  which  Miss  Doris  had  found 
in  the  wonderful  chest  in  the  attic.  It  was  just  as  much  like 
one  in  the  big  fashion  book  as  possible. 

Monday,  Melissa  Maud  wore  the  new  gown  and  a  lovely 
new  -red  ribbon  on  her  hair.  She  was  so  fond  of  pretty 
things.        ^ 

"And  the  very  best  thing  about  it  all  is,"  she  whispered 
to  Miss  Doris,  just  after  school  had  begun,  **it  is  something 
you  made  out  of  something  Mother  wore  once!''  Melissa 
Maud's  face  was  like  a  simbeam. 

Just  then  the  outside  door  of  the  room  opened  quietly. 
There,  pale,  but  bright-eyed  and  eager  —  her  maid  just 
back  of  ner  —  stood  Marjory, 

"Daddy  says  I  may  try  coming  to  school.  Miss  Doris," 
she  said.  "Isn't  that  lovely?  And  oh,  please,  may  I  sit 
with  Melissa  Maud?" 

Miss  Doris  smiled  and  nodded.  She  smiled  all  the  time 
Marjory's  maid  told  her  just  what  Miss  Marjory  could  and 
couldn't  do.  She  said,  "Yes,"  and  "Thank  you,"  and 
was  very  sweet  about  it  all.  And  when  the  maid  had  gone, 
coming  back  once  to  tell  Miss  Marjory  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  take  any  cold,  Miss  Doris  put  her  arm  around 
Marjory  and  brought  her  to  Melissa  Maud's  seat  and  told  her 
how  very,  very  glad  she  was  that  Father  had  let  her  try 
coming  to  school. 

Melissa  Maud  was  so  excited  that  she  couldn't  get  any 
nK>re  lessons  that  morning  and  forgot  the  ones  she  thought 
she  had  learned.  She  failed  so  helplessly  in  everything  and 
was  so  distressed  over  each  failure,  that  Miss  Doris  only 
said,  "Never  mind.  Ussy  dear,  you'll  do  better  to-morrow, " 
and  wondered  for  the  himdredth  time  what  she  could  do 
to  he^  the  poor  child  along. 

Marjory  proved  a  surpwise  to  everyone,  even  Miss  Doris. 
After  the  first  strangeness  wore  oflf,  and  she  began  to  under- 
stand just  what  she  was  expected  to  do  —  and  that  she  was 
expected  to  do  it  for  herself  —  she  had  ahnost  perfect 
lessons. 

"  But  I've  had  it  before,"  she  would  say  in  smiling  wonder 
at  the  wonder  of  the  others.  "  You  see.  Daddy  told  me 
all  about  it." 

She  was  so  far  ahead  of  all  Miss  Doris's  little  classes, 


that  Miss  Doris  thought  best  to  make  a  visit  to  Overbrook 
House  and  tell  Mr.  Brook  all  about  it.  But  Mr.  Brook 
only  smiled. 

"I'm  not  sending  her  to  school  for  what  the  books  will 
teach  her,"  he  said,  "  but  for  what  she'll  learn  from  being 
with  you,  Miss  Dean,  and  that  wonderful  child,  Melissa 
Maud." 

"  Melissa  Maud  is  wonderful,"  said  Miss  Doris.  "  If  only 
they  could  be  together  for  awhile,  your  Marjory  woidd  hie 
happier  and  stronger  in  every  way." 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Brook,  "but  Melissa  Maud's  father 
won't  allow  her  to  come  here  even  for  a  short  visit." 

"Why  not  let  Marjory  go  there?"   said  Miss  Doris. 

"She  would  have  to  take  care  of  herself,"  said  Mr. 
Brook,  "and  do  without  so  many  comforts.    I"  — 

"Just  what  she  needs,"  said  little  Miss  Doris  pluckily. 
"You  just  try  it  and  see!" 

So  it  happened  that  one  day,  not  long  after  Miss  Doris's 
visit  to  Overbrook,  when  Mdissa  Maud  begged  Marjory 
to  come  and  make  her  a  visit  over  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  when  Marjory  begged  her  Father  to  be  allowed  to  go  — 
just  this  once  —  he  said  she  might. 

Friday  evening,  with  her  maid,  Marjory  arrived  at  the 
Penny  Bank.  Melissa  Maud  met  them  with  a  very  sober 
face. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "and  it  doesn't  sound  real 
polite.  But  we've  only  just  beds  enough  to  hold  you, 
Marjory.  The  front  room  is  so  cold  this  time  of  year. 
Aunt  Melissa  says  no  one  can  sleep  there." 

"Fm  not  to  stay,"  said  the  maid  quickly,  and  Marjory 
looked  as  much  surprised  as  Melissa  Maud.  "Mr.  Brook 
says  Miss  Marjory  must  just  do  for  herself  —  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  how  die'U  manage  it" 

"Oh,  I'll  help  her,"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  And  as  the 
maid  set  down  Marjory's  suit-case  and  went  down  the  steps, 
Melissa  Maud  caught  Marjory  around  her  waist  and  danced 
up  and  down  the  hall  with  her.  "  We'll  have  the  best  time, 
ever!"  she  cried  breathlessly.  "Aunt  Melissa  is  going 
to  take  Trixy  in  with  her  and  you  and  I  will  sleep  to- 
gether." 

It  was  almost  the  best  time  Marjory  had  ever  had. 
Going  to  bed  together  in  Jie  bit  of  a  room,  with  Melissa 
Maud  to  help  with  buttons  and  to  comb  out  her  hair,  was 
fun.  Getting  up  next  morning,  scrubbing  in  cold  water, 
and  eating  breakfast  with  a  tableful  of  hungry  happy  little 
folks  was  fun,  too. 

"I'm  going  to  get  up  early  and  eat  breakfast  with 
Daddy,"  Marjory  cried.  "Why,  it  tastes  ever  so  much 
better  when  you  don't  eat  all  alone." 

After  breakfast,  everybody  was  so  busy,  Marjory  had  to 
find  something  to  do.  So  she  wiped  dishes  while  Melissa 
Maud  washed  them.  The  dishes  done,  she  helped  Aunt 
Melissa  make  cookies.  She  worked  so  hard  that  she  was 
hungry  all  over  again  at  dinner-time  —  dinner  came  at 
noon  in  the  Penny  Bank,  she  found.  In  the  afternoon, 
she  and  Melissa  Maud  and  all  the  little  Pennies  went  out 
into  the  meadow  and  slid  down  hill  on  the  crust." 

When  she  came  in,  late  in  the  afternooo,  Father  thought 
for  a  minute  she  was  Mdissa  Maud. 
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"You  do  look  like  her,"  cried  Bob,  "when  your  cheeks 
are  so  red  and  your  eyes  get  shiny." 

Whatever  was  the  reason  Father  wouldn't  let  the  little 
Pennies  go  to  Overbrook,  Melissa  Maud  decided,  once  for 
all,  it  wasn't  because  he  didn't  like  Marjory.  From  that 
very  first  night,  when  he  had  carried  her  in  his  arms  to 
Overbrook,  he  had  seemed  almost  to  love  her.  And 
Marjory  thought  Melissa  Maud's  Father  was  almost  as 
nice  as  Daddy.  She  wanted  to  do  something  for  him, 
like  bringing  slippers  or  pushing  up  his  chair  to  the  fire, 
or  something.  So,  he  told  her  she  might  bring  him  his 
paper.  And  when  she  did,  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  gently  and  said  she  was  a  dear  little  girl  and  must 
come  as  often  as  she  could. 

Marjory  went  home  Simday  night.  And  when  she  came 
to  school  Monday  morning,  she  was  all  alone. 

"I  wont  to  be  as  much  like  Melissa  Maud  as  I  can,"  she 
said  wistfully  to  Miss  Doris.  "And  she  does  everything 
for  herself  and  almost  everything  for  everybody  else. 
Don't  you  just  love  her,  Miss  Doris?  " 

"  No  one  can  help  loving  Melissa  Maud,"  said  Miss  Doris. 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  her,"  cried  Marjory 
in  a  sudden  little  burst  of  confidence.  "  I've  thought  and 
thought  and  thought,  but  seems  to  me  there  isn't  one  single 
thing  Ussy  can't  do  for  herself.  Can  you  think  of  any- 
thing?" 

A  sudden  happy  thought  flashed  into  Miss  Doris's  little 
brown  head. 

"Oh  yes,  dear,"  she  cried.  "If  you  will  only  help 
Melissa  Maud  with  her  lessons.  They  are  so  easy  for  you 
and  so  hard  for  her.  And  she  tries  so  hard.  Help  her  every 
night,  Margie!" 

So,  as  the  days  grew  longer,  every  evening  for  awhile, 
Marjory  helped  Melissa  Maud  with  her  lessons.  She  was 
so  glad  to  tlunk  she  had  found  something  to  do  for  Melissa 
Maud.  And  she  had  the  dearest  little  way  of  telling  things, 
and  made  things  that  had  been  hard,  so  easy  to  learn  and 
remember,  that  Melissa  Maud  soon  began  to  have  good 
lessons  every  day.  In  return  for  the  lessons,  Melissa  Maud 
taught  Marjory  to  cook  and  bake  and  sew  a  little  and  do 
all  sorts  of  useful  things  —  the  kind  of  which  Melissa  Maud's 


life  had  always  been  full  to  overflowing.  And  Marjory, 
always  busy  and  happy  now,  with  a  bit  of  life  at  the  Penny 
Bank  almost  every  day,  didn't  seem  like  the  same  Marjory 
girl  at  all.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and  danced  at  you  almost 
as  Melissa  Maud's  did. 

One  day.  Miss  Doris  was  at  Overbrook  for  a  little  visit 
with  Marjory.  Marjory's  maid  brought  out  one  of  the 
little  girl's  new  spring  dresses  to  show  Miss  Doris.  It  was 
so  dainty  and  pretty  —  white  with  blue  violets  scattered 
over  it  and  a  black  velvet  sash.  Miss  Doris  had  one  of  her 
happy  thoughts. 

"You  wouldn't  care,  would  you,  Margie,"  she  said,  "if  I 
should  make  one  for  Lissy  like  it?  There's  some  rosebud 
stuff  in  the  old  chest  whicn  would  be  lovely." 

"Oh,  I'd  love  it,"  cried  Marjory,  as  pleased  as  even 
Melissa  herself  would  have  been.  "I'd  like  Lissy  always 
to  have  things  just  like  mine.  And  there's  plenty  more 
velvet  and  I'll  make  the  bows  —  that's  one  thing  I  can 
make  better  than  Lissy." 

The  warm  days  came  early  that  year.  One  lovely 
Saturday,  which  it  seemed  March  must  have  borrowed 
from  April,  Marjory  and  Melissa  Maud  and  Miss  Doris 
went  for  a  long  walk.  Both  little  girls  wore  their  new 
gowns.  It  was  hard  to  tell  which  one  was  happier.  Miss 
Doris  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  let  so  much  happmess  go  by. 
So,  just  outside  the  Penny  Bank,  she  took  their  picture 
standing  together. 

The  picture  was  so  good  that  Melissa  Maud  sent  it  in  a 
long  letter  to  John.  She  told  him  how  Miss  Doris  had  made 
the  gown  and  taken  the  picture,  and  how  she  was  the  love- 
liest thing  in  the  world  anyhow,  and  how  he  just  must  come 
before  the  summer  vacation,  so  that  they  could  have  one 
more  good  time  all  together  before  Miss  Doris  went  home. 

John  Penny  wrote  Melissa  Maud  a  long  letter  and  told 
her  how  much  he  wanted  to  come,  but  how  he  was  afraid 
he  couldn't.  And  he  wrote  another  to  Miss  Doris.  It  was 
even  longer  than  Melissa  Maud's.  When  Miss  Doris 
had  finished  reading  it,  she  took  her  picture  of  Melissa 
Maud  and  Marjory,  standing  side  by  side,  and  looked 
at  it  a  long,  long  time. 

"How  strange!"  she  said  to  herself. 
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St.  Patrick 

Ann  Browning 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little  boy  named 
Patrick.  His  other  name  was  Succat,  which  means 
"strong  in  war."  He  lived  near  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  400.  His  father,  a  well-to-do 
man,  sent  Patrick  to  school.  After  school  hours,  Patrick 
liked  to  wander  along  the  seashore  and  talk  to  the  fisher- 
men. His  father  thought  that  he  was  wasting  his  time, 
but  his  mother  knew  Uiat  he  had  serious  thoughts  for  a 
boy  of  his  age. 

One  day  he  hurried  home  aying  out  that  a  strange 
ship  was  bearing  down  upon  the  village.  Soon  after  a  wild 
horde  of  Celts  conquered  the  town.  Many  were  taken 
prisoners.  Among  these  were  Patrick  and  his  two  sisters. 
The  ship  returned  to  Ireland. 

Here  the  boy,  who  was  now  sixteen,  was  sold  as  a  slave. 
His  master  lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland  at  Antrim.  Patrick 
had  to  tend  the  sheep.  The  rain  and  cold  were  hard  to 
bear,  but  soon  he  became  inured  to  this  life.  As  he 
looked  after  the  flock  he  thought  often  of  God,  the  Shepherd 
of  men.  One  Christmas  Eve,  as  he  gazed  into  the  starry 
heavens,  he  heard  voices  singing,  as  ttiey  had  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men."  He  was  greatly 
troubled  for,  in  this  heathen  land,  he  knew  that  there  was 
not  peace,  but  a  sword.  The  f)eople  followed  the  religion 
of  the  Druids;  they  offered  human  sacrifice.  Patrick  was 
zealous  to  help  them,  but  what  could  a  slave  do?  Uncon- 
sciously he  learned  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  this  helped  him  in  the  years  to  come. 

At  last  Patrick  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  island. 
He  was  twenty-three  years  old.  He  retiuned  to  Scotland. 
Of  course  his  family  were  glad  to  see  him,  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  stay  with  them.  He  said:  "I  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Insh  people  crying  to  me  across  the  water,  'We  entreat 
thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and  henceforth  walk  amongst 
us.'" 

In  a  short  time  he  went  to  France  and  entered  the  church. 
He  became  a  priest.  He  never  lost  the  idea  of  retiuning 
to  Ireland,  but  he  knew  that  he  needed  preparation  to  fit 
him  for  this  mission.  He  did  not  hurry,  for  he  knew  God 
had  eternity  in  which  to  accomplish  his  ends.  He  went 
to  Rome;  he  was  received  kindly  by  the  Pope. 

One  night,  when  Patrick  was  a  middle-aged  man,  he 
had  a  dream.  An  angel  held  a  scroll  before  him  bearing 
the  words,  "The  voice  of  the  Irish  people."  The  next  day 
Patrick  begged  the  Pope  to  send  him  to  Ireland.  The 
Pope  granted  his  request.  At  last  Patrick  started  on  his 
great  work. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  landing  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland.  He  sailed  to  the  north.  He  began  to  preach 
near  the  place  of  his  boyhood's  captivity.  He  was  not 
satisfied  here,  because  he  reached  only  a  few  people.  He 
heard  King  Leoghaire  and  the  Druids  were  going  to  celebrate 
the  King's  birthday  at  Tara.  Patrick  went  to  this  place 
at  Easter  time.  He  foimd  the  hillsides  dotted  by  great 
pUes  of  wood.  At  a  certain  hour  all  were  to  be  lighted 
in  honor  of  the  monarch.  The  religious  rite  of  human 
sacrifice  would  follow.    Patrick  did  not  wait  for  the  ap- 


pointed time,  but  started  a  fire.  He  was  seized,  and 
brought  before  King  Leoghaire.  As  brave  as  Stephen 
of  old,  Patrick  stood  up  and  addressed  the  King,  Druid 
priests,  and  the  f)eople.  He  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  human 
sacrifice;  he  then  told  them  the  story  of  the  Christ-Child, 
and  made  them  see  that  God  desired  love  in  the  world. 
The  women  were  the  first  to  be  touched.  The  Druid 
priests  were  angry;  but  the  King,  although  he  was  not 
converted,  ordered  that  Patrick  be  protected.  He  gave 
him  the  castle  of  Trim  for  his  work.  From  here  Patrick 
made  journeys  over  the  island.  He  was  often  in  danger 
from  the  Druid  priests,  but  he  never  allowed  fear  to  stop 
his  great  work.  Finally,  the  Druids  were  driven  from 
Ireland. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  about  Patrick.  He  is  said 
to  have  driven  all  of  the  demons  and  serpents  into  the 
sea.  One  demon  was  harder  to  conquer  than  the  others. 
Patrick  placed  a  large  chest  near  the  sea.  The  chest  had 
an  inviting  bed  in  it.  That  night  the  dreaded  demon 
crawled  in  to  sleep.  Patrick  slammed  the  lid  down  and 
rolled  the  chest  into  the  sea.  Even  to-day,  when  there 
is  a  storm,  mothers  tell  their  children  the  waves  are  made 
by  the  demon  trying  to  get  out  of  his  chest. 
•  Patrick  used  the  shamrock  to  illustrate  one  of  his  ser- 
mons; to-day  it  is  the  emblem  of  Ireland.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  March  17,  we  all  wear  the  shamrock. 
He  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  was  beloved  by  all  the 
Irish  people.  After  his  death  his  name  was  added  to  the 
calendar  of  Saints.  He  was  the  Moses  of  Ireland.  He  led 
the  people  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  into  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  God. 


The  Silver-smith  Fairies 

Susan  M.  Kane 

After  the  light  had  faded. 

And  I  was  safelv  in  bed, 
I  heard  the  wind  loudly  blowing. 

And  the  patter  of  feet  o'erhead. 

Fairies  must  have  been  passing. 
Who  work  at  the  silver  trade. 

For  the  world  was  held  this  morning, 
With  a  beautiful  clasp  they'd  made. 

Trees  were  banded  with  silver; 

The  grass  was  like  silver  fringe; 
The  gate  —  the  one  that  was  broken, 

Now  swung  on  a  silver  hinge. 

Buds,  on  the  branches  clinging. 
Were  bound  with  circlets  of  white. 

And  all  were  set  with  rare  jewels. 
Which  made  a  most  dazzling  sight. 

Bright  and  brighter  the  sim  rose, 
Md  the  fairies*  work,  my  dears. 

Was  changed  from  silver  and  jewels 
To  long  strings  of  dripping  tears. 
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OCCUPATION  LESSONS 


March  Posters 

Johanna  Holm 

(An  rigfaU  rcsenred) 

THE  winds  are  associated  with  the  month  of  March 
and  the  language  lessons  are  based  more  or  less 
on  this  subject.    The  above  poster  is  an  illustra- 
tration  of  a  poem  appropriate  for  this  month,  ''The 
Song  of  the  Wind." 

Booklets  to  illustrate  this  song  were  very  effective.    In 
the  grades  where  children  can  write,  the  couplets  can  be 
written  imder  the  illustrations.    For  each  figure  an  extra 
figure  can  be  made  by  some  one  in  the  class,  to  be  moimted 
on  the  poster. 
The  poem  can  be  illustrated  in  this  manner: 
Decorate  the  cover  of  the  booklet  with  any  conventional 
design  and  write  the  name  of  the  poem  on  it. 
(^  the  first  page  write  the  first  stanza  as  follows: 

I  am  a  giant  strong  and  bold, 
Such  jokes  I  plav  on  young  and  old; 
But  I  work  hard  from  sun  to  sun 
And  one  must  have  a  little  fun. 

On  the  second  page  moimt  the  picture  of  the  boy  chasing 
his  hat  with  this  couplet  written  at  bottom  of  Uie  page: 

Sometimes  I  chance  a  boy  to  meet, 
I  b'ow  his  hat  across  the  street. 

The  boy  flying  his  kite  is  mounted  on  the  third  page, 
and  written  underneath  is  the  verse: 

Then  toss  his  kite  up  in  the  sky, 

Mount  the  clothesline  with  the  woman  hanging  up 
dothes  on  the  fourth  page  with  the  words: 

And  help  his  mamma's  clothes  to  dry. 

The  girl  with  the  pin  wheel  is  mounted  on  the  fifth  page 
with  a  boy  holding  a  flag  if  desired.  (The  same  boy  hold- 
ing the  fish-pole  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.)  This 
couplet  is  written  underneath: 

The  flags  I  wave,  the  pin  wheels  turn, 
The  blacksmith's  fire  I  help  to  bum. 

On  the  next  page  mount  the  boy  holding  the  umbrella 
and  UP  Vmeath  write  the  couplet: 

Then  when  it  rains  1  frisk  about 
And  turn  umbrellas  inside  out. 


On  the  seventh  page  moimt  the  windmill  with  the  couplet : 

I  make  the  miller's  wheel  go  rround. 
By  which  the  com  and  oats  are  gound. 

The  next  page  can  be  colored  with  a  blue  backgroimd 
to  represent  the  sea  and  several  boats  moimted  in  place; 
or  the  little  boy  with  his  toy  paper  boat  can  be  used.  This 
illustrates  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem,  which  is: 

And  then  I  go  far  out  at  sea 
Where  many  boats  still  wait  for  me; 
And  when  the  evening  sky  is  red 
I  take  the  fishermen  home  to  bed. 

The  above  will  cover  about  two  weeks'  occupation 
periods.  The  story  of  "The  Wind  and  the  Sim"  was  told 
next  and  illustrated.  This  can  also  be  mounted  in  the 
booklet. 

Cut  out  and  mount  a  large  tree  as  illustrated  in  the 
first  poster  with  a  man  with  overcoat  and  cap  on  and 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  the  sun  smiling  behind  the  wind 
douds.  On  the  next  page  mount  a  tree  with  the  smiling 
sun  in  the  rear  and  Uie  man,  with  overcoat  and  cap  re- 
moved, sitting  imder  the  tree. 

The  second  poster  is  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the 
first.  The  attitude  of  the  children  in  their  play,  of  the 
man  under  the  tree,  and  also  the  effect  on  the  trees  and 
the  dothes  emphasize  the  difference  in  the  conditions 
caused  by  the  wind  and  the  sun. 

This  month.  Nature,  after  lying  dormant  so  long,  begins  to 
assert  herself.  The  children  b^gin  to  observe  the  changes 
in  everything  about  them.  The  two  great  powers  men- 
tioned above  are  very  influential  in  aiding  Nature  in  her 
work.  The  children  must  be  taught  this.  The  fact 
stated  means  nothing  to  them,  but  with  the  aid  of  illus- 
trations as  given  here,  it  creates  an  interest  which  impresses 
these  facts  upon  their  growing  minds. 

Japanese  Poster 

This  poster  is  moimted  on  black  and  the  Japanese  figures 
are  cut  out  of  red  paper  and  markings  sketched  in  with 
white,  and  if  elaboration  is  desired,  with  gilt  paint.  These 
figures  may  also  be  painted  or  colored  with  colored  crayons. 

The  lanterns  are  painted  with  water  colors  or  crayons, 
and  the  birds  are  cut  out  of  white  paper. 

This  makes  a  very  effective  border  for  decoration. 
(See  iUusUratian  on  next  page) 
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March  Spelling  Booklet 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

The  March  cover  of  booklet  illustrated  is  made  of  gray 
construction  paper,  8"  x  4J". 

Fold  this  paper  in  the  middle,  adjust  the  compass  at 
2".  Place  it  so  a  small  portion  of  the  circle  'wall  fall  be- 
yond the  fold.  (See  Fig.  A.)  Use  the  same  center  and 
draw  a  circle  with  radius  of  Ij". 

With  a  hard,  sharp  pencil  make  a  very  light  sketch  of 
the  pussy-willow  buds  on  the  cover  paper.  Avoid  erasing. 
Go  over  the  penciled  lines  with  crayons  or  with  water-colors. 
Use  either  the  natural  colors  or  tones  of  gray  and  black. 
(See  Fig.  C.) 

Place  a  marginal  space  of  same  color  and  width  at  the 
edge  of  the  back  of  the  book-cover. 

The  piages  are  made  of  white  unruled  paper.  They  are 
sewed  to  the  cover  with  long  stitches.  The  ends  are  brought 
to  the  back  and  tied  in  a  hard  knot. 


A  Ten -cent-store  Number 
Chart 

Lena  Ranson 

OUR  ten-cent-store  number  chart  has  for  its  fpunda- 
tion  the  lower  half  of  a  window  sha^de.    This  I 
inverted  and  into  the  edge  of  the  wopden  slat, 
inserted  two  screw  rings  for  supports.    Two  dbow 
hooks  screwed  into  the  strip  above  the  front  blackboard 
receive  the  chart  while  in  use.  ^ 

Arranged  upon  this  foundatiqn  are  eight  or  ten  small 
articles  purchased  at  the  ten-cei^t-store,  for  from  ope  to 
four  cents  each.  (Our  outline  for  the  first  period  of  six 
weeks  includes  the  combinations  and  separations  of  num- 
bers only  to  four.)  These  articles  are  such  as  the  pupil 
is  interested  in  at  the  openiiig  of  sschool,  lead  pencil,  slate 
p)encil,  note-book,  rubber  eraser,  pen,  staff,  etc.  Any  arti- 
cle such  as  a  child  might  purchase  and  that  is  small  and  of 
light  weight,  may  be  used.  These  are  fastened  securely 
to  the  foundation  with  strong  thread,  and  beneath  each  is 
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arranged  a  piece  of  tag  board,  bearing  the  price.  This 
tag  board,  about  6"  x  2"  in  size,  is  slipped  through  two 
2"  slits  cut  in  the  foundation.  This  is  for  convenience  in 
changing  prices  as  we  take  up  new  numbers.  New  articles 
of  a  higher  price  take  the  place  of  some  already  used  as  we 
proceed.  A  change  of  articles  may  serve  to  hold  attention, 
as  a  use  of  Christmas  toys  at  the  approach  of  that  season, 
a  flag  or  toy  gun  in  February,  a  Jack-o'-lantern  near  Hallow- 
e'en, bow  and  arrow,  canoe,  etc.,  near  Thanksgiving  time. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  school  we  use  this  chart  in  learn- 
ing to  count;  we  count  the  articles  upon  it.  Next  we  use 
it  in  learning  the  names  of  the  first  four  digits.  The 
child  looking  at  the  chart  says,  **  A  pencil  costs  two  cents." 
*'A  note-book  costs  four  cents,"  etc.  The  next  use  is 
in  getting  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  "more 
than"  and  '*less  than."  The  child  says,  '*A  note-book 
costs  more  than  an  eraser,"  or  "A  slate  pencil  co$ts  less 
than  a  lead  pencil."  Or  he  may  name  all  the  articles 
that  cost  more,  or  that  cost  less,  than  an  article  named  by 
the  teacher. 

But  the  real  purpose  of  this  chart  is  to  teach  the  combina- 
tions and  separations  of  the  numbers.  Each  child  is  sup- 
plied with  four  pennies,  or  cents,  as  we  now  learn  to  call 
them,  which  he  keeps  in  his  desk.  Most  of  the  children 
will  bring  these  from  home.  A  small  purse  may  be  made  of 
tough  paper  by  the  pupil  and  this  kept  in  a  box  in  his 
desk  vnth  other  small  belongings. 

When  we  are  studying  the  combinations  of  4,  each  child 
takes  his  four  pennies  in  his  hand.  Then  the  child  called 
upon  rises  and  says,  **  I  shall  buy  an  eraser  for  three  cents" 
(placing  three  cents  on  the  counter,  his  desk),  "and  a 
stick  of  candy  for  1  cent"  (laying  down  the  one  cent). 
He  continues  —  "They  cost  me  four  cents,  because  three 
and  one  are  four."  When  the  pupil  standing  lays  down 
his  money,  every  child  in  the  class  does  the  same,  each 


playing  that  his  own  desk  is  the  counter.  After  some 
drill  in  this  he  learns  to  make  the  chalk  say  3+1  =  4,  and 
this  he  reproduces  with  his  number  builders. 

When  we  are  to  take  up  the  separations  of  a  number 
(we  will  say  four),  each  child  again  takes  his  4  pennies  in 
his  hand  and  the  one  called  upon  rises  and  says,  "I  shall 
buy  a  lead  pencil  for  2  cents"  (laying  the  money  on  the 
counter,  each  child,  doing  the  same).  He  then  continues, 
"  I  have  2  cents  left,  because  4  less  2  leaves  2. 

Each  time  we  are  ready  to  take  up  a  new  nimiber  the 
child  adds  one  cent  to  his  purse  and  a  new  article  labeled 
with  the  price  represented  by  that  number  is  added  to  the 
chart  or  takes  the  place  of  one  removed. 

When  the  combinations  and  separations  to  and  includ- 
ing those  of  ten,  have  been  thoroughly  learned  the  child 
may  exchange  five  of  his  pennies  for  a  nickel.  (A  circle  of 
cardboard  marked  5  or  V  will'serve  the  purpose.)  With  his 
money  thus  he  may  review  all  combinations  from  those 
of  five,  up.  He  thus  learns  to  reason  in  groups  and  to 
think  somewhat  abstractly.  The  other  p)ennies  may  be 
exchanged  for  another  nickel  and  another  review  taken. 
These  may  be  exchanged  for  a  dime  and  the  drill  con- 
tinued. 

Adding  pennies,  one  at  a  time,  to  his  dime,  he  may  take 
up  the  numbers  11,  12,  etc.  By  this  time  his  analysis 
may  be  given  orally  as  follows: 

"I  have  12  cents. 

I  shall  buy  a  doll  for  5  cents,  and  a  pencil  for  3  cents. 

They  will  cost  me  8  cents,  because  5  and  3  are  8. 

I  shall  have  4  cents  left  —  because  12  less  8  leaves  4." 

By  the  last  month  the  child  may  be  required  to  write 
his  analysis,  following  a  copy  on  the  board. 

This  method  used  with  my  pupils  last  spring  brought 
splendid  results  from  a  few  children  who  had  had  consider- 
able difficulty  with  their  combination^^a^id  separations. 
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Puss  in  Boots 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

(Book  righla  reserved) 

EVER  Biidever  so  long  ago  there  lived  a  poor  miller  — 
so  poor  indeed  that  when  he  came  to  die,  he  had 
nothing  to  leave  to  his  three  sons  but  his  mill, 
his  docJcey  and  his  cat. 
That  was  an  estate  that  was  very  easily  divided  —  the 
eldest  son  took  the  mill,  the  second  son,  the  donkey,  and  the 
youngest  son  took  the  cat.  Naturally  he  felt  that  he  had 
quite  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  and  as  he  sat  brooding  over 
his  troubles,  he  said  to  himself,  "My  brothers  can  easily 
make  a  living,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  die  of 
hunger."  The  cat  was  sitting  in  the  window  near  him  and 
when  he  heard  his  master  desponding  he  said,  **  Dear  master 
that  is  not  at  all  necessary;  only  give  me  a  bag  and  a  pair 
of  boots  and  you  shall  soon  see  that  you  have  not  so  bad 
a  bargain  as  you  think."  The  cat's  master  had  but  little 
faith  in  all  thb,  but,  nevertheless,  he  thought  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  try,  so  he  got  the  boots  and  the  bag  and  gave  them 
to  Puss.  And  just  as  soon  as  the  cat  had  drawn  on  the 
boots  and  shouldered  the  bag  he  set  oflf  for  a  rabbit's  warren 
he  knew  of  that  was  well  stocked  with  fine,  plump  rabbits. 
Arranging  a  clever  bait  in  his  bag,  he  soon  succeeded  in 
catching  a  fat  rabbit,  and  he  immediately  went  with  it  to 
the  palace  of  the  king  of  that  neighborhood  and  asked  to 
see  the  king.  When  he  was  ushered  into  the  king's  pres- 
ence. Puss  bowed  very  low  and  said,  **Your  Majesty,  I 
bring  you  a  rabbit  from  the  warren  of  my  master,  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas."  The  king  thanked  the  cat  most 
graciously  and  begged  him  to  carry  his  compliments  and 
thanks  to  his  master.  Not  long  after  Puss  again  presented 
himself  at  the  Palace,  this  time  bearing  two  plmnp  par- 
tridges as  gifts,  and  for  a  month,  or  more,  after  that  Puss 
carried  all  sorts  of  fine  game  to  the  king,  each  time  pre- 
senting it  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 


One  day,  when  Puss  had  brought  the  king  game  as  usual, 
he  heard  that  the  king  and  his  beautiful  daughter  were  about 
to  set  ofif  for  a  drive  along  the  river  bank,  and  hurrying 
to  his  master,  Puss  persuaded  him  to  go  in  bathing  in  that 
very  river! 

The  cat's  master  was  bathing  as  the  king  drove  by,  and 
Puss  rushed  out  to  his  coach  calling  out,  **Help!  help!  save 
my  master!  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  is  drowning!"  Of 
course  the  King  recognized  Puss,  and  at  once  sent  an 
attendant  to  the  assistance  of  the  Marquis.  Then  Puss 
went  up  to  the  king  and  told  him  that  the  Marquis  had  had 
all  his  clothes  stolen  by  some  wicked  robbers  as  he  bathed, 
and  the  king  at  once  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  the  palace 
for  a  suitable  outfit  for  the  good  Marquis,  and  when  he  was 
dressed  and  presented  himself  before  the  king  to  pay  his 
respects,  he  looked  so  very  handsome  in  the  fine  raiment 
that  the  king  was  much  pleased  with  him  —  as  for  the 
beautiful  princess  she  fell  quite  in  love  with  the  good-looking 
stranger  at  first  sight! 

The  king  invited  the  Marquis  to  get  into  the  coach  and 
drive  with  them.  Puss  was  thoroughly  delighted  and  im- 
mediately conceived  a  clever  scheme.  Running  ahead  to  a 
meadow  where  many  mowers  were  at  work,  he  frightened 
them  into  saying  that  all  that  land  belonged  to  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas.  When  a  little  later  the  king  approached  the 
field  and  asked  to  whom  it  belonged,  the  mowers  answered 
as  they  had  been  instructed  to.  Turning  to  the  young  man 
the  king  said,  '*  Indeed,  Marqius,  you  have  a  fine  estate 
here." 

**0h,  yes,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "it  gives  me  a  good 
yearly  income." 

Again  running  ahead  of  the  coach  Puss  came  to  some 
reapers,  and  he  tJ^reatened  them  with  a  horrible  death,  if  they 
refused  to  say  that  the  cornfields  did  not  belong  to  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas.  Just  a  little  later  the  king  and  his 
company  drove  up,  and  upon  being  asked  to  whom  the 
fields  belonged,  the  reapers  repli^**To  thej  Marquis  of 
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Carabas,  please  Your  Majesty."  *'Well,  well,"  said  the 
king  to  the  Marquis,  "your  estates  are  vast,  sir." 

Puss  continued  to  run  ahead  of  the  coach  and  frighten  all 
the  laborers  he  met  into  saying  the  land  upon  which  they 
worked  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  and  the  king  s 
wonder  grew  and  grew,  and  he  thought  the  Marquis  a  very 
grand  personage  indeed.  At  last  Puss  came  to  the  end  of 
the  land  and  to  the  palace  of  an  ogre  —  who,  indeed,  owned 
all  the  land  over  Vhich  the  king  had  journeyed.  Puss  sent 
in  word  that  he  wished  to  pay  his  respects  to  so  great  a 
ruler,  and  a  little  later  he  was  ushered  into  the  ogre's 
presence. 

After  Puss  had  complimented  the  ogre  very  extravagantly 
he  said,  **  I  have  heard  that  you  have  the  power  of  turning 
yourself  into  all  sorts  of  animals.  At  will  you  can  become 
a  lion,  an  elephant,  or  a  camel.  Is  this  indeed  true?" 
"0  yes,"  replied  the  ogre.  "Well,"  replied  Puss,  "that 
I  can  scarcely  believe."  "Very  well,"  said  the  ogre  I  shall 
become  a  lion  at  once."  And  so  he  did,  and  Puss,  you  may 
be  sure,  was  most  dreadfully  frightened.  But  when  the 
ogre  had  resumed  his  natural  shape,  he  pretended  to  de- 
predate the  ogre's  power  and  said,  "That  is  all  very  well, 
but  I  can  t^l  believe  that  you  can  make  yourself  into 
things  smaller  than  you  are — say  a  rat  or  a  mouse.  That 
would  be  impossible!"  "Impossible?"  said  the  ogre;  "we 
shall  see,"  and  he  at  once  assumed  the  form  of  a  mouse  and 
ran  scampering  about  the  floor.  Puss,  before  you  could 
count  to  three,  pounced  upon  that  mouse,  and  with  one 
shake  put  an  end  to  that  wicked  ogre!  Then  he  took 
possession  of  the  castle. 

In  time,  of  course,  the  king  too  came  to  the  end  of  the  land 
and  to  the  great  castle.  It  was  so  splendid  a  sight  that  he 
wished  to  examine  it  closer,  and  as  he  was  speaking  to  the 
attendants.  Puss  ran  out  to  meet  them  cr)dng,  "  Welcome  1 
welcome  to  the  castle  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas!"  "  Why," 
said  the  king  in  great  surprise,  "does  this  indeed  belong 
to  you  Marquis?  Never  have  I  seen  so  magnificent  a 
castle!  May  we  not  see  the  inside?"  The  Marquis 
graciously  invited  the  king  to  make  the  castle  his  own,  and 
they  were  all  ushered  in  by  Puss  —  who  was  as  happy  as 
happy  could  be. 

In  a  great  banquet  hall  he  had  had  a  feast  prepared,  and 
after  their  long  ride  they  were  all  glad  to  refresh  themselves 
at  that  splendid  board.  Puss  proposed  a  toast  to  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas  and  the  beautiful  princess.  The 
Marquis  begged  the  king  to  give  him  his  daughter's  hand 
in  marriage,  and  the  king  was  so  delighted  with  the  magni- 
ficent castle  and  the  excellent  young  Marquis  that  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  him  as  his  son-in-law.  Thai  very 
same  day  the  Marquis  and  the  lovely  princess  were  married, 
and  Puss,  who  had  brought  it  all  about,  was  the  happiest 
of  all  those  who  attended  the  wedding. 

So  they  all  lived  together  most  happily  ever  after,  and 
Puss  was  made  a  great  lord  and  never  after  caught  mice 
except  for  sport. 

Dramatization 


Chasacters 


Puss  in  Boots 

The  Ogre 

The  King 

Reapers 

Attendants  to  the  King 


The  Maiquis 
The  Princess 
The  Brothers 

Mowers 

Attendants  to  the  Ogre 


ACT   I 

Scene  I  — The  Mill 

(The  youngest  son  sits  on  a  barrel  outside  the  miU.  Puss  is 
perched  on  window-sill.    Enter  the  two  brothers.) 

Eldest  Brother  And  now  that  the  funeral  is  over  we 
must  settle  dear  father's  estate.  That,  indeed,  will  not 
take  long,  for  father,  though  the  best  of  men,  was  not  a 
rich  one,^  and  he  left  but  this  mill,  his  donkey,  and  the 
cat    Being  the  eldest,  I,  of  course,  will  take  the  mill. 


Second  Son  And  I,  being  next  in  age,  must  have  the 
second  choice  —  I  will  take  the  donkey. 

Youngest  Son  {sighing)    That  leaves  me  the  cat! 

Brothers  {laughing  and  going  off)  Yes,  that  leaves  you 
the  cat! 

Youngest  Son  Alas,  it  seems  a  hard  world!  By  putting 
their  inheritance  togetJier  my  brothers  can  at  least  make  a 
living,  but  what  am  I  to  do?  After  I  have  eaten  the  cat — if 
I  can  ever  bring  myself  to  do  it — I  shall  soon  die  of  hunger. 
{Buries  his  face  in  his  hands.) 

Puss  (jumping  down  from  window  and  standing  before 
the  young  man)  No  need  of  that,  good  master  —  but 
get  me  a  pair  of  boots,  that  the  brambles  may  not  hurt  me, 
and  a  bag,  and  you  shall  soon  see  that  you  are  not  as  badly 
off  as  you  now  think. 

Youngest  Son  Bah!  I  haven't  much  faith  in  such  a 
promise  —  but  I  have  noticed  that  you  were  most  clever 
at  catching  mice.  Only  yesterday  I  remember  to  have  seen 
you  hide  in  the  meal  barrel,  and  the  foolish  mice  thought 
nothing  about.  After  all,  it  cannot  hurt  to  try.  But  wait 
here.  (Goes  out  and  returns  with  boots  and  bag.)  Here 
you  are.    Now  try  your  luck. 

Puss  (putting  on  boots  and  throwing  bag  over  his  shoulder) 
I  have  a  good  plan  already.  You  will  not  regret  your 
trust.  I  shall  go  first  of  all  to  a  rabbit  warren  I  know  of, 
that  is  well  stocked  with  fine  plump  rabbits.  Don't  lose 
courage!    (Goes  off.) 

Youngest  Son  Already  I  feel  a  new  hope  —  at  least  no 
harm  is  done,  and  one  cannot  starve  on  rabbit.  I  shall 
lie  down  in  this  pleasant  shade  and  take  a  nap!  {He  lies 
down  and  is  soon  fast  asleep.) 

Scene  II  —  A  Month  Later 
(Youngest   Son   again   at   the   Mill.    Puss   enters.) 

Youngest  Son  How  now?  You  back  again?  I  thought 
you  had  run  away.  It  has  been  a  good  month  since  you 
left  me,  and  in  that  time  my  brothers  have  made  me  work 
most  cruelly  for  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

Puss  Your  troubles  will  soon  be  over,  but  first  I  must 
tell  you  of  my  adventures.  First  of  all,  I  went  to  the  warren 
of  which  I  told  you,  and  made  a  bait  of  bran  in  my  bag. 
In  less  than  no  time  I  had  a  fine  young  rabbit!  This  I 
took  to  the  king  with  the  compliments  of  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas  (laughing).  Thai  hereafter  is  your  name,  sir. 
Well,  the  king  thanked  me  graciously  enough  and  pre- 
sented you  his  compliments.  I  next  succeeded  in  catching 
two  plump  partridges  —  they  went  the  same  way,  and  for 
several  weeks  I  carried  the  king  much  game  —  from  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas.  Already  you  are  known  as  a  famous 
sportsman.  But  now  comes  the  interesting  part.  To-day 
I  learned  that  the  king  and  his  daughter  are  to  drive  by  the 
river  and  I  have  a  capital  plan. 

Marquis  The  princess,  you  say,  will  accompany  her 
father?    Is  she  as  beautifvd  as  report  has  it? 

Puss  Quite  —  even  lovelier.  If  you  but  take  my  advice 
your  fortune  is  made.  Only  go  to  the  river  to  bathe  this 
afternoon,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Marquis  It  will  do  no  harm  to  try  and  I  may  get  sight 
of  the  princess.    I  will  do  whatever  you  say. 

Puss  Let  us  be  off  then,  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  (They 
go  off.) 

Scene  III  —  By  the  river 

(King  approaches  in  coach.  Puss  runs  excitedly  to  meet 
them.) 

Puss  Help  —  help  —  help!  My  master,  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas,  is  drowning!    Save  him,  save  him! 

King  Indeed,  it  is  the  same  Puss  that  has  brought  me 
such  excellent  game  from  his  master,  who  is  now  in  grave 
danger  it  seems.  (Turning  to  body  guards.)  Hasten,  and 
lend  your  assistance  to  the  good  Marquis.  (Guard  goes  off. 
Puss  approaches  coach,  bowing.)    How  happened  all  this? 

Puss  Your  Majesty,  my  master  was  bathing  and  some 
robbers,  attracted  by  his  rich  apparel  which  he  had  left 
beneath  a  tree,  seized  his  clothes  and  made  off^ith  them^ 
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and  although  I  called,  "Stop,  thief  I"  with  all  my  might 
they  were  too  quick  for  me.  My  good  master,  in  his 
haste  to  assist  me,  stumbled  and  fell  into  the  water.  I 
was  beside  myself  when  I  heard  the  rumble  of  your  coach 
wheels.  But  what  wUl  my  master  put  on  to  pay  his  re- 
spects and  give  his  thanks  to  you  in?  Besides,  without 
clothes,  I  fear  a  chill  for  him. 

Princess  That  is  soon  remedied.  We  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  castle.  Do  you,  sir  father,  send  some 
one  post  haste  for  one  of  your  outfits. 

King  Always  thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  others  — 
dear  daughter!  {To  attendant)  Return  to  the  castle 
in  haste,  and  have  one  of  my  gentlemen  of  the  wardrobe 
select  a  suitable  outfit  for  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

Attendant  {bowing)    Yes,  Your  Majesty.     {Goes  of!) 

Puss  I  shall  now  go  to  my  master's  assistance,  as  he 
could  not,  of  course,  dress  himself.  Has  he  your  gracious 
permission  to  present  himself  in  person  to  render  you  proper 
thanks  for  your  timely  rescue? 

King  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
so  famous  a  sportsman  —  but  no  thanks  are  necessary. 
We  will  await  your  return.     {Puss  bows  and  goes  of,) 

Scene  III  —  The  Same.    Some  time  later 

{Marquis  approaches  coach,  richly  gowned,  and  accom- 
panied by  Puss,) 

King  {aside)  The  Marquis  of  Carabas  is  indeed  a 
handsome  man. 

Princess  {aside)  In  truth  I  never  saw  a  nobler  counte- 
nance. 

Marquis  {bowing  low)  But  for  your  Gracious  Majesty's 
kindness  I  could  not  thank  you  in  person  —  first  you  save 
my  life,  then  my  pride  —  those  wfcked  scamps  made  of! 
with  my  dothing.  Permit  me  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
and  humble  thanks. 

King  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  we  were  right  glad  to 
come  to  youf  assistance  in  rescuing  you  from  a  watery 
grave  —  and  you  may  thank  my  daughter,  the  princess, 
for  the  suit,  for  her  thoughtf ulness  suggested  it. 

Marquis  Ah!  it  is  to  be  seen  that  tihe  princess  is  as  kind 
as  she  is  beautiful. 

King  But  let  us  resume  our  ride.  Marquis,  will  you 
not  join  us? 

Marquis  {entering  coach)    With  much  pleasure! 

ACT    II 

Scene  I  —  A  Meadow 

Puss  {to  Mowers)  If  you  do  not  say  this  meadow  belongs 
to  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  I  will  have  you  all  put  to 
death. 

Mowers  {laughing)  How  now,  Puss,  you  are  a  bold 
fellow. 

Puss  But  I  am  in  earnest,  and  my  master  is  mighty 
enough  to  make  the  threat  no  idle  one.  Besides,  I  shall 
hide  behind  yonder  hedge,  and  see  that  you  do  as  I  bid. 

Mowers  We  agree;  this  field  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas. 

Puss    See  that  you  do  not  forget.     {He  goes  of) 

Scene  II  —  A  Cornfield 
{Puss  approaches  some  reapers  in  the  field.) 

Puss    My  good  fellows,  to  whom  does  this  field  belong? 

Reapers  To  our  master,  the  ogre.  No  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  him.  It  is  that  same  one  who  has  the  power  cf 
changing  himself  into  any  animal  at  will.  A  cruel  master 
indeed! 

Puss  That  is  most  remarkable,  but  my  master  is 
greater  still.  He  can  turn  other  people  into  any  animal 
he  wishes  at  will.  Now  unless  you  say  to  any  who  ask 
that  this  field  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  I  shill 
see  that  you  are  all  turned  into  the  animals  you  most 
despise. 


Reapers  No  more  wretched  fate  could  overtake  us. 
We  agree.    This  field  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

Scene  III 
{King  and  party  approach  meadow.) 

King  What  a  fine  meadow.  {Calling  out  to  Mowers) 
My  good  men,  to  whom  does  this  meadow  belong? 

Mowers    The  Marquis  of  Carabas,  Your  Majesty. 

King    Marquis,  you  have  indeed  a  fine  estate. 

Marquis  Yes,  Your  Majesty,  it  yields  me  a  fairly  good 
income. 

King  We  will  drive  on  —  we  seem  to  be  approaching 
a  fine  cornfield.  I  will  ask  these  reapers  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. {Calling.)  Good  men,  to  whom  does  this  field 
belong? 

Reapers    The  Marquis  of  Carabas,  Sire. 

King  Well,  well,  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  find  you  so  well 
off,  my  dear  Marquis.  Every  turn  finds  new  wealth  for 
you.  This  is  a  pleasant  drive.  We  will  continue.  I 
would  see  at  closer  sight  yonder  stately  castle. 

ACT    III 

Scene  I  — The  Ogre's  Palace 

{Attendants  at  entrance.    Enter  Puss.) 

Puss  {bowing)  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land  I  have  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  master, 
the  Ogre.  Pray  carry  him  word  that  a  humble  traveler 
would  do  him  honor. 

Attendant  My  master  is  not  much  given  to  seeing 
strangers,  but  I  will  learn  his  will  in  this  matter.  {He  goes 
of  and  soon  returns.)  You  may  enter.  I  will  conduct  you 
to  the  throne  room. 

{They  go  into  the  throne  room  and  Puss  kneels  before  the 
Ogre.) 

Puss  O  mighty  Ogre!  I  have  heard  most  wonderful 
things  of  you.  Is  it  indeed  true  that  you  can  turn  yourself 
into  monsters  of  such  size  as  the  elephant  and  the  lion? 
It  seems  rather  impossible. 

Ogre  You  doubt  my  power?  I  shall  prove  it  to  you  by 
becoming  a  lion  at  once.  {Changes  shape  and  Puss  runs 
to  farthest  corner  of  room  in  terror^ 
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O^re  {resuming  own  shape)  Ha,  ha!  I  frightened  you  well, 
did  I  not? 

Puss  You  did,  indeed.  Sir.  But  tell  me,  can  you  take 
the  shapes  of  animals  smaller  than  yourself,  such  as  a  rat 
or  a  mouse?  That  seems  still  more  wonderful  and  impossi- 
ble than  the  other. 

Ogre  Just  as  easy  exactly.  Look,  and  you  shall  see  the 
tiniest  of  mice  before  you  can  count  to  three. 

Puss  (pouncing  upon  the  Mouse)  Yes,  I  shall  see  a 
mouse  and  before  you  can  count  to  three  there  will  be  no 
Ogre.  Now  to  make  ready  for  my  dear  master,  for  they 
are  sure  to  be  attracted  by  this  beautiful  palace.  I  must 
hasten  and  have  a  feast  prepared,  and  the  servants  swear 
him  allegiance!    {Puss  goes  of.) 

Scene  II  —  The  Ogre's  Palace 


{King  and  his  party  arrive) 


the 


King    What  a  magnificent  castle!    I  would  see 
interior,  too.    Can  it  not  be  arranged  I  wonder? 

Puss  {running  out  of  the  castle)  Welcome,  welcome, 
Your  Highness,  to  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

King  What,  Marquis,  all  this  yours,  too?  You  ai*e  a 
sly  one  and  never  say  a  word.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a 
handsomer  palace  —  nor  a  more  modest  young  man.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  go  within. 

Puss  Follow  me.  Your  Majesty.  I  delight  in  displaying 
my  dear  master's  treasures. 


Marquis  {assisting  Princess) 
your  gracious  self. 


I  hope  the  palace  pitases 


Scene  III  —  The  Banquet  Room 

Puss  1  have  reserved  this  room  for  your  last  inspection 
After  your  long  ride  you  must  all  feel  some  pangs  of  hungei . 
The  feast  is  prepared. 

King  {as  all  seat  themselves  at  table)  This  is  indeed  a 
pleasure.  Every  room,  from  gallery  to  kitchen,  is  perfect. 
But  so  excellent  a  young  man  deserves  all  the  good  things 
life  can  bestow.  Good  Marquis,  you  have  everything  to 
make  you  completely  happy. 

Marquis  Ah,  Sire,  I  lack  one  thing  —  a  mistress  for 
my  lonely  home.  I  loved  your  daughter  at  first  sight. 
Make  me,  in  truth,  wholly  happy  and  give  me  her  hand  in 
marriage! 

King  I  would  be  only  too  proud  to  welcome  such  a 
son-in-law.    But  the  Princess  may  have  something  to  say. 

Princess  Indeed,  Your  Majesty,  nothing  could  make  me 
happier.    I,  too,  felt  love  at  first  sight. 

King  Then  why  delay  the  marriage?  This  shall  be  a 
wedding  feast,  and  you  shall  be  married  this  day. 

Puss  A  health  —  a  health  to  the  lovely  Princess  and  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas!     {All  stand.) 

Marquis  And  I  propose  a  health  to  good  Puss  who  has 
brought  this  all  about.  Hereafter  he  shall  be  my  chief 
lord  in  waiting,  and  all  he  wishes  shall  be  his. 

All    Long  live  Puss!    Long  live  good  Puss  in  Boots! 


A  Pussy  Willow  Day 

Alice  E.  Allen 


Just  for  fun,  some  afternoon,  let  the  little  folks  have  a 
Pussy  Willow  Day.  Trim  the  room  with  all  the  alders 
and  first  signs  of  spring  that  can  be  found.  Let  the  children 
be  Pussies  —  they  may  trim  themselves  with  real  pussy 
willows,  or  may  wear  all  the  gray  furry  things  they  can 
find.    They  begin  things  by  giving  in  concert  the  * 

iNTRODUCnON 

You  surely  know  us  little  folks. 

So  roguish  and  so  arch, 
We  are  the  Pussy  WiUcws  — 

Pet  catkins  of  the  March! 

Twelve  Pussies,  each  wearing  a  silver  letter,  then  give 
the 

Acrostic 

Plucky  little  catkin, 
Under  furry  hood, 
Smiling  at  the  warm  wind, 


Smiling  at  the  storm  wind. 
Yours  with  wishes  good. 

Well  you  know  our  message. 
In  the  sprmg's  glad  dawn. 
Little  High  Hole's  drumming, 
Love  and  life  are  coming, 
Over  is  the  waiting  — 
Winter's  past  and  gone! 

All  sing  any  breezy  March  Wind,  Spring,  or  Pussy 
Willow  song;  then  different  ones  may  give  different  recita- 
tions—  suitable  bits  about  Pussies,  etc.  After  this,  the 
teacher,  or  one  of  the  "Pussies,"  may  tell  a  pretty  Fairy 
Story  about  the  coming  of  the  first  alders,  or  Pussy  Willows, 
which  the  others  may  play.  One  or  two  more  spring  songs 
may  be  given.  Any  number  of  Pussies  may  give  a  game 
6f  cat's  cradle,  with  colored  cords,  all  making  changes  to- 
gether. Close  with  a  jolly  little  game  of  "Kitty,  kitty 
corner." 
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Underground  Folks 

Alice  E.  Allen 

For  the  first  part  of  the  play,  whUe  the  Underground 
Folks  are  just  stirring,  waking,  etc.,  a  good  eflEect  is  ob- 
tained by  using  on  the  piano  Mendelssohn's  "Song  of 
Spring,"  played  softly  and  slowly.  Afterward,  as  the 
"folks"  become  wideawake  and  move  gaily  about,  music 
may  change  to  Rubenstem's  "Melody  in  F."  During  recita- 
tions, the  melodies  should  be  contmued  softly.  If  songs 
are  sung,  of  course  their  accompaniments  take  the  place 
of  the  Spring  Song. 

After  a  talk  with  the  children  about  what  is  going  on 
underground,  and  reading  to  them  the  poem, "  The  Laughing 
Chorus,"  let  them  play  their  parts  much  as  they  please. 
There  are  Pussy  Willows,  Buds,  Flowers,  Grass  Blades, 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  Roots,  etc.  Pussies  wear  furs;  Buds  small 
green  caps;  Grass  Blades  may  carry  green  spears;  the 
Bulbs  will  be  most  efifective  with  bits  of  Dutch  costuming, 
etc.  In  one  comer  is  a  Spring  Milliner  in  her  shop,  with 
bonnets  made  of  pap>er  which  represent  the  early  flowers, 
such  as  crocus,  daffodil,  hyacinth,   tulip,  violet,  etc. 

In  knother  comer  is  tiie  Spring  Dressmaker,  with  gay 
ribbons,  bows,  and  effective  bits  of  dress.  Arrange  room 
artistically  —  Buds,  Seeds,  and  all  are  sound  asleep  in 
pretty  attitudes.  From  an  adjoining  room  —  the  door 
should  be  ajar  so  that  sound  may  be  plainly  heard  —  comes 
the  sound  of  winds  wailing  and  shrieking  as  they  do  in 
March.    Children  in  this  room  are  not  seen,  but  Imitate 


soimd  as  well  as  they  can.  Some  of  the  Underground 
Folks  partially  awake,  listen,  then  fall  asleep  again,  all 
but  the  Pussies,  who  shiver,  but  begin  to  sway  in  time 
to  the  winds. 

They  may  give  some  appropriate  little  song,  if  desired. 
As  the  winds  grow  quieter  —  unseen  children  imitate  them 
softly  —  the  rain  begins  to  patter  down.  (Children  in 
outside  room  tap  regularly  against  the  wall.)  At  this 
sound.  Roots,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  etc.,  begin  to  stir.  One 
Flower  wakes  up,  but  soon  drops  off  to  sleep  again.  From 
the  room  outside.  Sunbeams  give  gay  little  song.  Then 
Grass  Blades  begin  to  reach  upward  and  all  the  Under- 
ground Folks  are  gay  and  smiUng.  The  signs  of  life  be- 
come more  and  more  noticeable.  Finally  the  Grass  Blades 
give  a  few  lines  of  "Here  I  come  springing,  springing  every- 
where." Then  Buds  sing  softly  a  little  Spring  song  (they 
may  recite  if  more  desirable).  Flowers  awake,  talk  to- 
gether, and  run  away,  some  to  the  dressmaker's  for  gowns, 
some  to  the  milliner's  for  bonnets.  When  all  is  at  its 
height  of  action  Underground,  suddenly  trilling  sweetly 
and  shrilly  from  the  outside  room,  comes  the  Robin's  Song  — 
may  imitate  his  call,  or  be  any  Song  of  the  Robin.  Directly 
after,  while  all  the  Underground  Folks  stand  in  an  ecstasy 
of  expectation,  the  round  rosy  face  of  March  —  his  hair 
wind-blown,  a  kite  in  his  hand  —  looks  from  the  open  door. 
By  song  or  recitation,  he  sunmions  the  Underground  Folks 
to  the  March.  They  form  in  line,  making  a  gay  proces-' 
sion.  Led  by  March,  the  Robin,  Sunbeams,  Raindrops, 
the  four  Winds,  they  give  any  gay  march  with  song  of 
spring. 


Alice  E.  Allen 


Song  of  Content 


♦Chas.  E.  Bovd 
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1.  One  wind       is      cold,        An  -  oth    -    er  warm.      An    -    oth  -  er  sweeps  The   world   with  storm  1 

2.  One  wind  laughs    by.        One  sobs       a  -  long,       An    -    oth  -  er      fills   The    world  with  song. 

3.  One  wind   biings  snow,     An  -  oth    -   er  showers.  An    -  .oth  -  er  brims   The    world  with  flowers. 

4.  Oh,    heart     of     mine.     Let's    be con -tent    Which  -  ev  -  er    wind     To  -  day       is      sentl 
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Oh,     winds  that  blow,  North,  south,  east,  west,        The   wind     God    sends      us —  That       is    best  1 


^^I^^^^^^N 


n.t, 


*A11  Bghts  reserved. 
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Arithmetic   for   Second   Grade    ^^""'^y 

3)936 


A.  B.  W. 

March 

First  Week 

Combinations  making  15: 

6  7 

9  8 


Tables  2*s,  3's,  4's,  5's,  to  7. 

TeachS  X  7  28  +  7=  4X7  +  7  = 


4)188 

3)912 

Friday 

3X 
4X 
6X 
3X 
5X 
4X 


7)175 


3)195 


4)1624 


6)204 


6)264 


3)921 


5)675 


7)3(>4 


7)3528 


5  +  4 
7  —  3 

5  +  8 

6  +  7 

7  —  2 
4  +  9 


Monday 
900 
-^36 


4 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 

Second  Week 


4  +  7  = 

6  +  6  = 

7  +  6  = 
7  +  6  = 

5  +  3  = 


X6  — 6  = 


800 
—327 


804  703 

-326  —425 


Tuesday 
635 
X4 


I  of  28  = 
J  of  28  = 
I  of  30  = 
j  of  30  = 

Wednesday 

1  bu.  =  pks. 
5bu.  =  pks. 
7  bu.  =  pks. 
6^u.  =  pks. 
4bu.  =  pks. 
3  bu.  =  pks. 


736 
X5 


600 
—455 


605 
-309 


327 
X5 


700 
—323 


405 
—107 


434 
X6 


Combinations  making  15. 

Monday 

7  nickels  +  3  cents  =  - 

6  dimes  +  4  cents  =  — 
3  nickels  +  1  dime  =  - 

5  nickels  —  4  cents  =  - 
3  dimes  +  2  nickels  = 

25  cents  +  1  dime  =  — 

7  nickels  +  8  cents  =  - 

6  nickels  —  8  cents  =  - 


of  21  = 


I  of  21 
[of  35 
I  of  35 


Igal. 
7  gal. 

5  gal. 

6  gal. 

3  gal. 

4  gal. 


Tuesday 
765 
—348 


$9.65 
-4.87 


955 
-379 


$8.54 
-3.68 


$8.09 
-4.67 


$945 
—326 


$7.15 
—3.58 


$749 
-265 


qts. 
qts. 
qts. 
qts. 
qts. 
qts. 


Wednesday 

7  X  $4.35  = 
24  X  6  cents  = 
5  X  $7.63  = 
4  X  $.75  = 


5  X  $.36  = 
5  X  67  marbles  = 
343  X  2  pt.  = 
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Thursday 

5  X  7  +  6  = 
I  of  25  +  3  = 
^  of  30  —  2  = 
4  X  7  —  6  = 
I  of  21  +  8  = 
3  X    5  —  6  = 

Friday 


7)357 


3)912 


4)816 


7)294 


3)915 


5)630 


PRIMARY 

EDUCATION 

Fourth  Week 

] 

7X   4  +  6  = 

4  of  18  +  9  = 
1  of  16  +  5  = 
j  of  35  +  9  = 
i  of  30  +  5  = 

5  X    6  +  8  = 

Combinations  making  16: 

Monday 

456                  483                  786 
X4                  X4                  X4 

$3.45                $8.34                $7.68 
X8                  X4                  X4 

586 
X4 

$8.76 
X5 

6)324                5)3(50 

Tuesday 

$8.64                $7.63                $5.36 
X5                   X4                   X4 

$8.73 

x.i 

3)621                3)318 

$9.36                $8.04                  786 
—4.79              —363             -438 

$8.76 
—4.59 

7)147               4)268 

iir^j !_-. 
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Third  Week 
Combinations  making  16: 


Wednesday 

At  30  cts.  a  lb.,  what  will  8  lbs.  of  coffee  cost? 

What  will  I  pay  for  4  books  at  60  cts.  each? 

A  farmer  had  90  sheep.    He  sold  60.    How  many  had 
he  left? 


8 
8 


2X8 


3X8 


9 

7 


4X8 


6X8 


Monday 

How  many  feet  have  7  cows? 

A  girl  wrote  50  words.    She  misspelled  5.    How  many 
did  die  spell  correctly? 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  3  lbs.  of  coffee  at  40  cts.  a  lb.? 


Tuesday 

456 

348 

748 

758 

X5 

X4 

X3 

X5 

Thursday 

4X8+6= 

J  of  30  = 

7X5—6= 

#  of  30  = 

3X  7  +  8  = 

iof28  = 

6X3+7= 

■  of  28  = 

4X8+4= 

of  32  = 

3X8+6= 

i  of  32  = 

Friday 

$376 

$7.63 

864 

$5.48 

X4 

X5 

X4 

X5 

$864 

745 

$843 

$7.64 

X3 

X3 

X5 

X5 

3)258 


4)296 


5)290 


6)312 


|of24  = 
|of  24  = 

1  of  28  =         i  of  40  = 
1  of  28  =        1  of  40  = 

Wednesday 

8)256 

8)336 

8)184            8)36C 

45 
X8 

324 
X8 

543               504 

X8               X8 

Thursday 

7  nickels 
4  gallons 

8  yds. 
24  ft. 
32  pks. 

= 

40  cts. 
32  qts.       = 
24  pks.      = 
30  cts. 
28  qts. 

Friday 

4X8  +  3 
4X7  —  6 
5X8  +  9 
3X4  +  8 
5X7  —  6 
8  +  6-^2 

= 

3X7+6= 
4X8—7= 
3X0+7= 
4X  8  —  4  = 

3  X  8  +  12  = 

4  X  5  +  40  = 
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The  Frog 

Ruth  O.  Dyer 

^HAT  is  that  queer  noise?"  said  the  children 
in  Miss  Sexton's  class.  **Hear  it!  It  sounds 
like  a  great  rolling  noise." 

**  Come  with  me,"  said  Miss  Sexton, ''  and  I  will 
show  you." 

So  she  led  the  flock  of  third  grade  children  down  to  a 
pond  at  the  back  of  the  school-house.  As  they  came  nearer 
and  nearer  they  noticed  that  the  noise  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  when  they  were  on  the  bank  of  the  pond  it 
was  so  noisy  that  they  had  to  talk  very  much  louder  than 
usual  to  be  heard. 

But  when  they  began  talking  and  tramping  about  the 
frogs  ceased  their  singing,  for  it  was  the  music  of  the  frog's 
concert  they  had  heard. 

Then  one  very  large  frog  stepped  up  on  the  bank  and 
seemed  very  anxious  to  open  a  conversation.  He  blinked 
his  eyes  and  nodded  his  head  as  if  to  say,  "I  have  just 
waked  up." 

Miss  Sexton  suggested  that  they  all  sit  on  the  long  bench 
by  the  pond  and  hear  the  frog's  story. 

**But,"  said  little  Thomas  Page,  who  was  the  proverbial 
doubter  of  the  class,  '*we  can't  understand  frog  talk." 

**  But,"  said  Miss  Sexton,**!  will  tell  you  what  they  say 
in  your  own  language  and  then  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standings." 

**See  this  large  frog  who  is  blinking  so  roguishly!  He  is 
the  one  who  would  like  to  do  the  talking.  Listen  to  his 
story." 

The  Frog's  Story 

You  must  excuse  me  for  blinking,  for  I  have  been  in 
the  dark  all  winter  and  my  eyes  are  not  used  to  the  sun- 
shine. I  have  a  winter  home  and  a  summer  home,  you 
know.  My  winter  home  is  under  the  water  in  the  thick 
warm  mud,  while  my  summer  home  is  out  on  the  edge 
of  the  pond  in  the  cool,  green  grass. 

I  knew  it  was  time  to  leave  my  winter  home,  because  the 
water  was  warmer  and  the  soft  spring  breezes  were  blow- 
ing. Then  I  heard  the  soft  patter  of  the  spring  rain  in  the 
pond  and  I  knew  that  meant  the  grass  was  getting  green 
and  the  snow  was  all  gone. 

I  was  not  always  a  frog.    I  was  once  more  like  a  fish. 

One  fall  my  father  and  mother  went  under  the  water 
to  live  in  their  winter  home  and  when  spring  came  and  they 
had  received  a  message  that  their  summer  home  was  ready 
for  them,  out  they  came  just  as  I  did  a  few  days  ago,  but 


before  my  mother  came  from  the  water  she  laid  a  number 
of  dark,  round  eggs  included  in  a  thin,  gluey  case.  These 
eggs  were  attached  to  some  stems  and  leaves  of  submerged 
water  plants.  After  about  a  month  I  came  from  one  of 
those  little  eggs  and  any  number  of  little  brothers  and 
sisters  came  from  the  others.  We  were  not  frogs  then, 
but  tadpoles.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  swim  about  in 
search  of  food.  I  had  a  pair  of  ^mall  horny  jaws  with 
which  I  ate  soft  bugs  and  worms  I  found  in  the  water. 
I  liked  the  tender  little  roots  and  leaves  that  grew  on  the 
water  plants,   too. 

On  my  upper  jaw,  I  had  a  row  of  very  fine  teeth,  but  I 
did  not  have  any  teeth  on  my  lower  jaw.  My  mouth  was 
very  large,  indeed,  and  ran  more  than  half  way  round  my 
head. 

I  know  now  that  I  was  a  funny  looking  creature,  but 
then  I  thought  my  large  head  and  long,  flat  tail  were  very 
beautiful.  The  best  thing  of  all  was  that  I  felt  fine  and 
well,  but  this  happy  condition  did  not  last  long.  I  soon 
began  to  cut  my  hind  legs  and  you  know,  of  course,  how 
Baby  frets  when  he  is  cutting  teeth;  well,  I  felt  very  much 
as  he  does.  But  soon  the  swollen  knobs  cut  through  and 
then  I  cut  my  fore  legs.  I  found  that  I  also  possessed 
a  tongue. 

One  morning  I  noticed  that  my  hind  legs  had  grown  very 
much  longer  than  my  fore  legs  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  my  tail  was  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  It  k^t 
this  up  until  it  disappeared  entirely. 

Did  you  ask  if  I  dropped  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond? 
No,  indeed,  that  tail  had  a  better  purpose  in  life  than  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pond.  It  went  to  make  some  of  my 
internal  organs  which  I  did  not  need  as  a  tadpole,  but  which 
I  do  need  as  a  frog. 

Put  your  hands  on  your  chest  and  draw  your  breath  in. 
This  is  very  simple,  is  it  not?  A  tadpole's  breathing  is  not 
quite  so  simple. 

On  each  side  of  a  tadpole's  head  is  a  small  raised  place. 
This  is  made  up  of  very  thin  horny  plates.  They  are  called 
gills.  The  water  passes  through  these  gills  and  as  it  passes 
through  the  air  is  separated  from  it  and  in  this  way  the 
little  tadpole  gets  all  the  air  he  needs.  But  before  we 
become  frogs  we  part  with  these  gills  and  have  a  pair  of 
lungs  instead. 

Now  when  I  had  my  four  legs  and  had  gradually  seen 
my  tail  disappear  and  had  parted  with  my  gills  and  had 
all  the  necessary  internal  organs,  I  was  a  full  grown  frog. 
I  could  not  live  in  the  water,  so  moved  my  house  to  a  bank. 

Watch  me  breathe!  I  do  not  do  it  as  you  do,  for  I  have 
no  ribs.    I  swallow  all  the  air  I  want. 

When  I  am  sitting  in  the  sun,  winking  and  blinking,  you 
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think  I  am  swallowing  my  dinner,  which  I  have  waited  to 
chew,  but  this  is  not  so,  I  am  breathing.  I  breathe 
through  my  skin  too,  and  unless  my  skin  is  moist  I 
cannot  breathe  well.  So  if  you  take  me  into  your  school- 
room please  keep  the  earth  moist  in  which  I  am  to  live. 

My  skin  absorbs  moisture  and  I  store  it  up  in  an  internal 
reservoir.  That  is  the  reason  I  like  to  come  out  after  a 
rain  because  then  I  can  play  in  the  mud  puddles  just  as 
happy  children  do. 

If  you  pick  me  up  and  frighten  me,  I  will  squirt  water 
on  you.  This  water  is  not  poisonous  so  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  I  have  no  poison  sacs  and  no  weapons.  I  have 
a  queer  tongue,  too.  See  me  catch  that  fly  which  has  been 
buzzing  around  for  the  last  five  minutes. 

My  tongue  is  fastened  at  the  front  end  of  my  mouth, 
and  the  back  part,  which  is  free,  hangs  down  my  throat. 

Made  backwards,  dia  you  say?  Well,  I  find  this  much 
more  useful  than  I  would  find  one  like  yours. 

My  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  gluey  secretion,  and 
when  I  fling  it  out  and  touch  the  fly  he  cannot  get  away, 
because  he  sticks  fast.  I  like  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  and 
play  I  am  asleep. 

I  keep  one  eye  open  a  little  so  I  can  see  any  insect  that 
chances  to  pass,  and  then  out  goes  my  long  tongue  and  down 
goes  the  fly  or  insect. 

See  these  large  cheek  pouches.  It  is  with  these  that  I 
make  my  music. 

Some  frogs  have  drum-like  throat  plates,  but  I  like 
my  cheek  pouches  best. 

What  wa^  that  silly  question  you  asked?  Why  don't 
I  have  pretty  colors  all  over  my  back  as  the  birds 
do? 

Why,  my  child,  if  I  did,  I  would  not  live  long.  I  would 
be  too  easily  seen  by  geese  and  small  boys. 

These  long  ridges  down  my  back  keep  me  from  being 
seen,  for  they  look  like  stems  laying  in  regular  rows.  My 
green  coat  looks  like  the  leaves;  my  silver  vest  like  the 
glimmer  of  the  water,  and  my  brown  feet  are  very  much 
like  the  moist  earth  in  color.  So  you  see  my  dress  protects 
me  and  I  am  not  likely  to  be  seen  when  I  care  to  hide. 

I  do  not  always  wear  the  same  suit.  When  I  outgrow  my 
skin  and  it  gets  very  tight  for  me,  I  pull  it  off  over  my  head 
and  rolling  it  into  a  little  round  ball,  I  eat  it. 

Does  it  taste  good,  did  you  ask?  Well,  I  Ve  never  thought 
about  that.  I  do  not  eat  it  for  the  taste.  I  eat  it  because 
I  am  afraid  to  leave  it  lying  around.  A  goose  might  see  it 
and  then  she  would  know  just  where  to  find  me,  so  I  swal- 
low it,  and  then  I  know  that  she  will  not  have  a  sign-post 
to  tell  her  the  way  to  a  good  dinner. 

Now  that  was  a  very  impertinent  question  you  asked. 


Don't  you  know  it  is  never  wise  to  inquire  about  a  person's 
age? 

I  shall  not  tell  you  how  old  I  am,  but  I  will  tell  you  that 
it  takes  five  years  for  a  frog  to  get  his  full  growth  from  the 
time  he  is  hatched  from  the  egg. 

Well,  I  must  be  going.  I  hope  to  see  you  again.  And  the 
big  old  frog  gave  a  dive  from  the  bank  which  landed  him 
in  the  pond. 

Stories  and  books  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
nature  study  lesson  on  the  frog 

The  Mouse  and^the  Frog  —  ^op's  Fables, 

Quack  Frog  —  ^op's  Fables. 

Fish  or  Frogs  —  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales, 

The  Story  of  Tad  and  Polly  —  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales. 

The  Boy  and  The  Frog  —  jEsop's  Fables. 

The  Frog  and  His  Mother  —  Scudder. 

The  Frog  and  Ox  —  ^op  '5  ¥ahles. 

Frogs  Asking  for  a  King  —  ^op^s  Fables. 

Hares  and  Frogs  —  Msop'^s  Fables. 

Hippity  Hop  —  Little  Folks  Land  —  Bingham. 

The  Wonderful  Eggs  — Little  Folks  Land  —  Bingham. 

The  First  School  Year  —  AnnaB.  Thomas. 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  —  Kelley. 

Mr.    Elephant    and    Mr.    Frog  —  Firelight   Stories  — 

Bailey. 
Froggy 's   Adventure  —  A    Kindergarten   Story   Book — 

Jane  L.  Hoxie. 

Poems  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  nature 
study  lesson  on  thejrog 

Twenty  Froggies  Went  to  School  —  Longman's  ^'Ship' 

Literary  Readers. 
A  Lesson  of  Mercy  —  Alice  Carey. 
The    Hop-Toad  — rfcj    Rhyming    Ring  —  Garnett. 
The  Well-Meaning  Frog  —  Rhymes  and  Jingles  —  Mary 

Mapes  Dodge. 
Two    Little    Froggies  —  Rhymes    and   Jingles  —  Mary 

Mapes  Dodge. 
The  Frog  Who   Would  A-Wooing    Go  — Rhymes   and 

Jinxes  —  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
The  PoUiwog— r/re  First  School  Year— Anna  B.  Thomas. 
The  Frog's  Good-bye  —  Nature  in  Verse  —  Lovejoy. 

Songs  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  nature  study 
lesson  on  the  frog 

Mr.  Frog  —  SmaU  Songs  for  Small  Singers  —  Neidlinger. 
A  Frog  He  Would  A- Wooing  Go  —  The  Most  Popular 
Mother  Goose  Songs  —  Bullard. 
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Dance  of  the  Maxch  Wind 


Outdoor  Rhythms,  Games  and 
Dances 

Nina  B.  Lamkin 

(Director  of  Training  School,  for  Physical  Directors  and  Play- 
grounds Worker,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Author  of  "Play — 
Its  Value  and  Fifty  Games."  Published  by  Educational  Publishing 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.    Price,  40  cents.) 

EVEN  though  we  have  been  playing  out-of-doors 
the  larger  part  of  our  winter  playtimes,  there  is  a 
new  feeling  that  comes  over  us  with  the  advent 
of  the  springtime.  A  feeling  that  we  must  go  out 
and  meet  the  spring  and  make  the  most  of  its  beauties 
and  its  inspiration  takes  full  possession  of  us. 

About  the  first  thing  that  we  do  —  even  though  the 
ground  is  soft  and  damp  —  is  to  put  on  our  rubbers  and  go 
out  into  the  nearest  excuse  for  a  woods  and  hunt  for  the 
first  flowers. 

We  often  have  trailing  trips  to  the  woods.  We  send 
some  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  with  a  leader,  about 
twenty  minutes  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us. 

They  make  a  trail  with  com,  or  paper  torn  very  fine. 
They  hide  at  the  end  of  the  trail  and  we  follow  and  find  them. 
Then  we  hunt  flowers  or  study  the  trees,  or  count  and  name 
the  birds  we  see  on  our  way  back. 

We  often  gather  material  for  several  lessons  on  these 
trips. 

Once  at  least  during  the  early  spring  we  invite  the  parents 
and  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  go  with  us  and  take 
our  suppers  and  end  with  a  camp  fire  and  stories  in  the 
early  evening  around  the  camp  fire. 

Suggestive  Breathing  Work 

1  Breathing  March  winds  whistling  through  the  trees. 
Inhale  a  deep  breath  and  imitate  the  wind. 

2  Keeping  a  feather  in  the  air  Run  with  head  back 
and  blow  short  breaths,  keeping  an  imaginary  feather  from 
falling  to  the  ground. 

3  Making  ocean  waves  By  blowing  the  water  in  a  large 
basin. 

Rhythms  for  the  Springtime 

1  Flying  Kites  Running  forward,  watching  the  kite, 
guiding  its  course  and  letting  out  the  string. 

2  Bounding  Balls  A  big  arm  swing  outward  and  up- 
ward, bounding  ball  on  ground  and  catching  it.  Use  first 
the  right  arm  and  then  the  left.  The  same  movement, 
walking  forward  slowly  and  watching  the  ball. 


W  Riding  the  Bicycle  Hands  in  position  in  front,  as 
though  grasping  the  handle-bars,  running  in  place  with 
lifting  the  knee  high  and  pointing  toe  to  the  ground.  The 
same  movement,  traveling  forward  with  short  quick  steps. 

4  Jumping  the  Creek  We  like  to  choose  partners  for 
this  and  see  if  we  can  move  exactly  with  our  partners. 
We  join  inside  hands  with  partners  and  walk  forw^ard 
until  we  come  to  our  "creek."  This  is  sometimes  just 
across  the  sidewalk,  sometimes  a  tape  stretched  shows  us 
the  place,  oftentimes  indoors  a  chalk-mark  tells  us.  We 
jump  from  one  or  both  feet,  whichever  way  we  have  de- 
cided upon,  and  we  try  to  do  it  exactly  with  our  partners, 
landing  with  knees  bent  and  on  the  balls  of  our  feet. 
We  lower  our  heels,  march  forward  around  the  circle  and 
jump  the  creek  again. 

5  Jumping  the  Rope  This  makes  a  splendid  combina- 
tion exercise.  Swing  the  arms  in  a  large  circle,  as  though 
swinging  the  rope  and  jump  each  time  that  the  rope  comes 
down.  Travel  forward  with  the  same  exercises,  jumping 
and  landing  on  one  foot  instead  of  both. 

6  Rolling  Hoops  We  use  this  as  a  rhythm  —  running 
forward  and  striking  hoop  with  hand  —  about  every  four 
steps.  Later  we  bring  hoops,  wind  them  in  bright  colors 
and  roll  them  on  the  green. 

Dances 
Dutch  Dance 

(Polka  time  or  March  time) 
March  around  the  circle  with  partners.    Halt!     Face 
partners  —  one  partner  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
center  of  the  circle,  the  other  one  facing  the  center. 

1  Stamp!    Stamp!    Clap  three  times.     Repeat. 

Join  left  hands,  right  hands  on  hips,  walk  around  partner 
once  (six  counts),  setting  the  heel  first,  or  the  wooden  shoe 
walk.  As  we  set  the  heel,  the  body  bends  back  slightly, 
which  gives  us  the  Dutch  walk.  Stamp  three  times  on 
7  and  8. 

Repeat  stamps,  clasp  and  join  right  hands  and  walk 
around  partner  once. 

2  Face  partner.    Hands  on  hips. 
Sv^t  left  heel  sideward  —  L 
Return  to  place  —  2. 

Set  right  heel  sideward  —  3. 

Peturn  to  place  —  4. 

Repeat. 

Join  left  hands  and  wooden  shoe  walk  around  partner 
once.  Repeat  the  figure  and  join  right  hands  and  walk 
around  partner  once,  stamping  three  times  on  7  and  8. 
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3  Hands  on  partner's  shoulders.  Inside  partner  sets 
left  heel  sideward  —  outside  partner  sets  right  heel  side- 
ward—  1. 

Return  to  place  —  2. 

Two  glide  steps  in  that  direction  —  3  and  4. 

Repeat  with  opposite  foot. 

Repeat  both. 

Join  left  hands  and  the  wooden  shoe  walk  around  partner 
once  —  stamping  on  7  and  8. 

Repeat  the  figure  and  join  right  hands  and  walk  around 
partner  once  —  stamping  three  times  on  7  and  8. 

We  costumed  the  Dutch  Dance  with  little  Dutch  caps 
made  of  tissue  paper  (red)  and  white  aprons  and  kerchiefs. 


Grasshopper^ s  Dance 


(WalU  time) 


The  grasshoppers  were  costumed  in  light  green  cambric 
suits.  Long  trousers,  coats  very  short  in  front,  long  pointed 
coat-tails,  which  were  wired  to  set  out. 

Round  green  caps  with  big,  roimd  black  paper  eyes  pasted 
on  and  antennae  on  either  side  made  of  black  bonnet  wire. 

Formation  —  a  circle.     Facing  left. 

1  Hands  on  hips  with  elbows  well  back  to  represent 
the  wings. 

Four  leaps  forward  on  both  feet,  four  slow  running  steps 
in  place.     (8  waltz  measures.) 
Repeat. 
Face  opposite  direction  and  repeat  the  figure. 

2  Face  outward  around  the  circle.  Four  leaps  forward 
on  left  foot,  then  on  right,  and  repeat.  Move  wings  (elbows) 
forward  and  back  and  blink  eyes  —  5  to  8. 

Face  center  and  repeat  the  figure. 

3  Face  left  in  the  circle. 

Four  long  leaps  forward,  first  on  left  foot,  then  on  right, 
and  repeat.  Pass  hand  in  front  of  face  as  though  stroking, 
shake  head,  move  wings  forward  and  back  —  5  to  8. 

Repeat  figure. 

4  Face  outward  and  leave  the  field  with  the  long  leap 
on  one  or  both  feet. 


GnaBhopper's  Dance 

Dance  of  the  March  Winds 

(March  time) 

A  big  circle  formation.    Standing  next  to  partners. 

1  Join  hands  and  turning  a  quarter  turn  to  the  left,  run 
8  short  steps  forward  around  the  circle. 

Let  go  of  hands,  but  still  keeping  arms  raised  shoulder 
high,  run  four  short  steps  around  yourself  in  a  tiny  circle. 
Hands  on  hips  and  stamp  four  times.  Repeat  the  figure, 
starting  to  the  right. 

2  Join  hands  in  a  big  circle  and  facing  the  center,  glide 
eight  short  steps  to  the  left.  Let  go  of  hands,  still  keeping 
arms  raised  sideward;  glide  four  short  steps  around  self 
in  a  tiny  circle.     Face  center  and  clap  four  times. 

3  Face  outward  and  nm  eight  short  steps  forward  with 
arms  raised  shoulder  high.  Join  both  hands  with  partner 
and  run  around  partner  in  eight  short  steps. 

4  Break  the  circle  —  run  in  any  direction  eight  short 

{jContinued  on  next  page)  .    .. 


^^  You  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  encouraging 
sanitary  conditions  and 
hygienic  habits  among 
the  schooi  children. 
In  this  woric  you  de- 
serve the  co-operation 
of  every  friend  of  educa- 
tion and  of  childhood/' 

{Lucy  V.  Redick,  Johnstown,  Pa.) 

n^HIS  hearty  praise  for  our  "Good 
Teeth  —  Good  Health"  campaign 
may  well  give  occasion  for  saying  that 
a  "great  work"  is  being  done  by  thou- 
sands of  teachers  all  over  the  country. 

We  have  indeed  welcomed  "the  co-opera- 
tion of  every  friend  of  education  and 
childhood,"  and  the  hearty  response  in 
word  and  deed  fortifies  us  in  maintaining 
this  responsible  "Good  Teeth  —  Good 
Health"  campaign. 

If  you  have  not  yet  found  opportunity 
to  co-operate  with  us  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  feel  that  the  free  trial  tubes  of 
pleasant  tasting  Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 
and  the  Pledge  Cards  as  reminders  to 
your  pupils,  are  at  your  disposal  for  the 
asking. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  in  sending 
for  the  free  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards. 
Or  you  may  use  the  coupon  in  any  other 
educational  journal  in  which  this  ad- 
vertisement appears. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept  80,   199   Fulton  Street,  New  Yoi 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  80 

199  Fulton  Street,   New  York 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards  f 
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steps  around  self  in  four  tiny  steps  —  then  snatch  a  partner 
quickly  —  join  inside  hands  and  run  forward  in  the  circle 
by  twos  and  off  the  field. 

Games 

Catching  the  Birds 

The  players  stand  or  sit  in  a  circle.  The  catcher  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  Each  player  is  named  for  some 
bird. 

The  leader  tells  a  story  of  going  through  the  forest  in  the 
early  spring  and  of  seeing  these  different  kinds  of  birds. 
Whenever  the  name  of  a  bird  represented  by  any  of  the 
players  is  mentioned,  that  player  must  raise  his  arms  quickly 
and  lower  them  again.  Whenever  the  owl  is  mentioned  — 
there  fa  no  owl  in  the  circle  —  every  player  folds  arms  back 
of  him  and  sits  perfectly  still  imtil  another  bird  fa  mentioned. 

The  catcher  endeavors  to  catch  the  hand  of  any  player 
who  moves  at  the  wrong  time,  and  any  player  so  caught 
exchanges  places  with  the  catcher  and  must  continue  the 
story. 

The  Rabbit's  Nest 

All  the  players  form  circles  or  nests  of  three  or  four, 
with  one  player  in  the  middle  of  each  circle.  Two  players 
are  left  out  —  one  is  the  rabbit,  the  other  fa  the  farmer's 
dog. 

The  farmer's  dog  sees  the  rabbit  and  thinks  it  would 
be  great  fun  to  chase  it  out  of  the  orchard.  This  poor 
rabbit  has  no  nest  of  hfa  own,  so  he  takes  shelter  in  some 
one  of  the  nests  near  him,  and  when  he  enters  a  nest  the 
rabbit  who  fa  there  must  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  Each 
rabbit  must  leave  hfa  nest  when  another  rabbit  enters  it. 

The  dog  chases  until  he  has  caught  some  rabbit.  As  soon 
as  he  has  caught  one  they  both  seek  shelter  in  nests,  and 
whoever  they  drive  out  becomes  the  next  rabbit  and  dog. 
After  a  rabbit  fa  caught  all  the  rabbits  change  places  with 
another  player  in  their  circle,  so  that  a  new  rabbit  may 
have  the  run  each  time. 


Deer  Foot 

These  players  can  be  reindeer,  elk,  red-deer,  fallow-deer 
or  mule-deer.  To-day  let  us  be  the  deer  about  which  we 
can  tell  the  best  story. 

Our  forest  may  be  the  gjrmnasiimi,  it  may  be  the  school 
yard,  it  may  be  the  narrow  street,  or  it  may  be  the  "really 
woods." 

Our  forest  trees  may  be  the  chalk  marks  on  the  gymna- 
sium floor  or  pieces  of  paper  held  down  with  sticks  on  the 
playground  or  in  the  street;  or  trees  in  the  "really  woods." 

There  fa  one  less  tree  than  deers.  The  extra  deer  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  "forest."  All  the  deer  follow  one 
chosen  as  the  leader,  and  run  or  skip  lightly  around  the 
"forest." 

Suddenly  the  deer  in  the  center  calls  "Deerfoot"  —  and 
all  run  lightly,  each  seeking  a  tree  for  safety.  The  deer  in 
the  middle  fa  after  a  tree  too.  We  hope  he  fa  swift  enough 
to  get  one. 

The  deer  faiUng  to  find  a  tree  fa  named  the  "snail,"  and 
must  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  as  they  proceed  with 
the  game  again. 

Crow's  Race 

All  players  form  in  a  straight  line.  Grasp  just  above 
ankles  and  on  Go!  nm  a  very  short  dfatance  and  return, 
keeping  hold  above  ankles  all  the  time. 

Hopping  Race  or  One-Legged  Race 

All  players  in  a  straight  line  and  on  Go!  they  hop  on  one 
foot  to  a  given  goal. 

The  Fox  Chase 

Four  farmers  are  in  their  home  in  the  coimtry  enjoying 
a  quiet  evening. 

They  hear  a  sound  outside,  they  watch  and  Ifaten  and 
decide  that  the  foxes  are  near  the  cabin.  They  wait  until 
they  are  very  close,  then  give  chase  —  and  catch  as  many 
as  they  can  before  the  foxes  have  reached  their  home  in 
the  forest.  All  caught  become  farmers  and  help  to 
catch  the  rest. 


Sewing  Card  —  The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe 
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Teach  the  Children 
Bird  Form  and  Color 


Crepe  Design 
No.  10 

nitistrates  eighty  birds,  fourteen 
different  species,  in  the  beautiful 
colors  of  Nature  and  in  relative 
sizes. 

For  school-room  study  or  home  bus\' 
work,  let  the  little  folks  make  their 
own  birds. 

Cutting  out.  pasting  and  even  stuff- 
ing are  simple  processes  that  are 
absorbing  and  instructive. 

Length  of  Crepe,  10  feet. 

Width  of  Crepe,  20  inches. 

Price  per  fold,  15  cents. 

At  your  Dealers'. 

1HE    TAG    MAKERS 
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To  Meet  the  Demand  of  To-day,  Qet 


PLAY 


ITS  VALUE  AND 

FIFTY  GAMES 

By  NINA  B.LAMKIN 

Director  of  Training  School  for  Piiysical  Dlrocton  and  Playground 
WoriMn,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St  Looia,  Mo. 


Illustrated. 


Cloth. 


Price,  40  cents. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  the  teacher  nearer  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  that  she  may  better  understand,  appreciate, 
intepret,  and  direct  them.  Many  of  the  games  are  orlgmal  ones 
which  have  been  tried  and  found  worthy ;  others  are  not  new, 
but  the  author  wishes  the  teacher  to  put  new  atmosphere 
around  them  and  new  life  into  them  through  knowing  their 
vital  points  and  therebv  realizing  the  unlimited  value  that  can 
come  from  well-directed  q)ot,  combined  with  the  right  amount 
of  free  play.  

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK      CHICAQO      SAN  FRANCISCO 


\0  M^Tf  il 

Hi  wmrm  ©tciPiir 

THET.CU.     WILL  PAY  VOU 

$50.00  a  month  for  SICKNESS 
$50.00  a  month  for  ACCIDENT 
$50.00  a  month  for  QUARANTINE 
$1000.00  for  accidental  DEATH 

NUMEROUS  OTHER  BENEFITS 

special  policy  with  larger  benefits  Issued  if  desired. 

Since  this  i*  for  school  men  and  women,  It  costs  only  4iC  a  day  for 
"  this  complete  protection.  ($2.00  to  enroll  and  three  $5.00  payments 
due  In  February,  May,  and  November.)  Endorsed  by  prominent  educator* 
from  Ocean  to  Ocean. 

Write  for  particulars  today — -while  you  are  thinking  about  It. 


TEACHERS'  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

DEPT.  P    LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Please  send  full  particulars  regarding  your  income  and 
savings  protection  Policy  for  teachers.  My  name  and 
address  are  given  below: 


Name. 


Address. 
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The  Teacher's  Treasure  Box 
for  March 

Caroline  Griffin 

Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  for  use  in  the 
primary    grades. 

The  Spring 

Glad   Spring   is  here. 

The  grass  is  growing  green. 

The  birds  have  come  to  see  us  again. 

They  are  singing  in  the  trees. 

The  rain  will  make  the  flowers  grow. 

What  flowers  have  you  seen? 

What  birds  have  you  seen? 

A  SrRiNG  Song 

Old  Mother  Earth  woke  up  from  her  sleep, 

And  found  she  was  cold  and  bare; 
The  winter  was  over,  the  spring  was  near, 

And  she  had  not  a  dress  to  wear. 
*'Alas!"    she  sighed,  with  great  dismay, 
'*0h,  where  shall  I  get  my  clothes? 
There's  not  a  place  to  buy  a  suit, 

And  a  dressmaker  no  one  knows.'* 


*'ril  make  you  a  dress,"  said  the  springing  grass. 

Just  looking  above  the  ground, 
*' A  dress  of  green  of  the  loveliest  sheen, 

To  cover  you  all  around." 
"And  we,"  said  the  dandelions  gay, 

"Will  dot  it  with  yellow  bright." 
"I'll  make  it  a  fringe,"  said  forget-me-not, 

"Of  blue,  very  soft  and  light." 

"We'll  embroider  the  front,"  said  the  violets, 

"With  a  lovely  purple  hue," 
"  And  we,"  said  the  roses,  "will  make  you  a  crown 

Of  red,  jeweled  over  with  dew." 
"  And  we'll  be  your  gems,"  said  a  voice  from  the  shade, 

Where  the  ladies'  ear-drops  live  — 
"Orange  is  the  color  for  any  queen 

And  the  best  we  have  to  give." 
Old  Mother  Earth  was  thankful  and  glad. 

As  she  put  on  her  dress  so  gay; 
Alid  that  is  the  reason,  my  little  ones. 

She  is  looking  so  lovely  to-day."  —  Selected 

An  Indian  Story  of  the  Arbutus 

An  old,  old  man  lived  alone  in  a  wigwam  in  the  dark 
pine  forest.  His  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  white  as 
the  snow  that  covered  the  earth. 

It  was  icy  cold  and  the  wind  howled  among  the  trees. 
The  old  man  looked  about  for  some  pieces  of  wood  to  keep 
the  fire  burning  in  his  wigwam,  but  he  could  find  none. 
He  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  help. 

Suddenly  a  beautiful  maiden  stood  at  the  door  of  his 
wigwam.  Her  eyes  were  like  the  blue  sky.  Her  cheeks 
were  pink  as  the  wild  rose.  Her  hair  was  raven  black  and 
it  touched  t,he  ground  as  she  walked. 

The  maiden's  dress  was  made  of  grasses  and  ferns,  and 
she  wore  shining  white  lilies  for  moccasins.  When  she 
breathed  it  was  like  the  blowing  of  the  warm  south  wind; 
it  made  the  wigwam  as  warm  as  a  summer  day. 

"My  daughter,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you  here.  Who  are  you,  that  you  come  so  daintily  dressed? 
Sit  here  beside  me,  and  tell  me  of  your  country.  I,  in  turn, 
will  tell  you  of  my  brave  deeds." 

The  niaiden  sat  down,  and  the  old  man  said,  "I  am 
Manito.  I  am  all-powerful.  I  breathe,  and  the  waters  of 
iie  rivers  are  frozen  fast." 

"I  breathe,"  said  the  maiden,  "and  the  plain  is  covered 
with  beautiful  flowers." 


"I  shake  my  locks  and  the  ground  is  white  with  snow," 
said  the  old  man. 

"I  shake  my  curls,"  said  the  maiden,  "and  the  clouds 
open,  sending  down  warm  rain  f<3r  the  waiting  flowers." 

"  When  I  walk  among  the  trees  the  leaves  fall,  the  animals 
hide  away  in  their  holes,  and  the  birds  fly  far  to  the  south." 

"When  I  walk  about,"  the  maiden  said,  "the  flowers  lift 
their  heads,  the  trees  put  on  new  leaves,  the  birds  sing, 
and  the  brook  ripples  over  the  stones." 

So  the  two  talked  on  until  the  old  man  grew  sleepy  from 
the  warmth  of  the  wigwam.  His  head  dropped  on  his 
breast  and  he  slept. 

The  maiden  waved  her  hands  gently  over  his  head. 
Little  by  little  he  grew  smaller.  His  somber  clothing 
turned  to  hairy  green  leaves. 

Then  the  Spring  maiden,  for  she  it  was  who  had  visited 
old  Winter,  took  dainty  pink  and  white  flowers  and  hid 
them  among  the  leaves. 

She  breathed  on  the  little  blossoms  and  said,  "I  give 
thee  my  sweetest  breath.  All  who  pick  thee  must  do  so 
on  bended  knee." 

As  the  maiden  went  on  her  way,  the  ground  behind  was 
covered  with  arbutus. 

And  to  this  day  arbutus  must  be  picked  on  bended  knee, 
the  blossoms  are  so  close  to  the  ground. 

Daffydowndilly 

Daffydowndilly 

Came  up  in  the  cold 

Through  the  brown  mold. 
Although  the  March  breezes 

Blew  keen  on  her  face, 
Although  the  white  snow 

Lay  on  many  a  place. 

Daffydowndilly 

Had   heard   underground 

The  sweet  rushing  sound 
Of  the  streams,  as  they  broke 

From  their  white  winter  chains. 
Of  the  whistling  spring  winds 

And  the  pattering  rains. 

"Now  then,"  thought  Daffy, 

Deep  down  in  her  heart, 

"It's  tune  I  should  start." 
So  she  pushed  her  soft  leaves 

Through  the  hard  frozen  ground. 
Quite  up  to  the  surface, 

And  then  she  looked  round. 

There  was  snow  all  about  her, 

Gray  clouds  overhead; 

The  trees  all  looked  dead.  ' 

Then  how  do  you  think 

Poor  Daffydown  felt, 
When  the  sim  would  not  shine  * 

And  the  ice  would  not  melt? 

"Cold  weather!"  thought  Daffy, 

Still  working  away. 

"The  earth's  hard  to-day! 
There's  but  a  half-inch 

Of  my  leaves  to  be  seen, 
And  two-thirds  of  that 

Is  more  yellow  than  green. 

"I  can't  do  much  yet; 
But  I'll  do  what  I  can. 
It's  well  I  began! 
For,  unless  I  can  manage 

To  lift  up  my  head, 
The  people  will  think 
That  the  Spring  herself 's  dead." 
(Continued  on  page  184) 
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Do  You  Tell  Stories?      Here  is  the  Best  Book  on 
the  Subject  of  Story   Telling: 

L   FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

Story  Telling  and  Stories  to  Tell 
By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

An  important  volume  which  will  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  one  who  tells  stories.  It  is  a  working 
text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story  telling 
for  kindergartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  and 
covers  the  subject  more  completely  than  any  book 
heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story  telling  as  related 
to  child  psychology.  Through  telling  stories  to 
thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students, 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories 
have  certain  definite  relations  to  the  child's  mental 
development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the  story  and 
how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There 
are  also  adapted  stories,  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before 
combined  in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected  interests 
of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach 
where  it  is  picked  up  "just  naturally"  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it 
covers.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more 
thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been  before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  272  pages.  Size, 
5i  X  7f  inches.  p^^^^  postpaid,  $1.50 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  DORA  L  BUCKINGHAM 

Western  State  Normal  School,  iCalainaxoo,  Mich. 

A  new  book  of  delightful  songs  written  by  Mrs.  Buckingham  for  use  in  her 
own  work  with  little  children.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  who  writes  the  Foreword  for  this 
book,  states: — 

"  The  author  of  these  verses  and  melodies  has  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  She 
has  appreciated  all  its  moods  and  expressions  and  has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mirror  them  in 
this  volume  of  songs  which  ring  true  in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

"Each  and  all  have  been  tested  and  reconstructed  in  the  light  of  the  response  of  the  child 
who  turns  as  naturally  to  these  poetic  interpretations  of  his  interests  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
In  them  he  finds  reflections  of  himself  in  thought  and  form,  and  through  them  he  cannot  but 
sense  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  life." 

The  book  contains  thirty-three  songs.  Bound  in  boards  and  cloth  with 
decorative  cover  design.     Size,  9^  x  12i. 

PricCy  postpaid,  $0.75. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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{ConUnued  from  page  182) 
So,  little  by  little, 

She  brought  her  leaves  out, 

All  clustered  about; 
And  then  her  bright  flowers 

Began  to  unfold. 
Till  Dafify  stood  robed 

In  her  spring  green  and  gold. 

O  Daflfydowndilly, 

So  brave  and  so  true, 

I  wish  all  were  like  you! 
So  ready  for  duty 

In  all  sorts  of  weather, 
And  loyal  to  courage 

And  duty  together.  —  Miss  Warner 


Pussy  Willow 

Pussy  Willow  wakened  from  her  winter's  nap, 
For  the  frolic  breezes  on  her  door  would  tap. 

*'It  is  chilly  weather,  though  the  sun  feels  good; 
As  I  have  a  toothache,  I  must  wear  my  hood." 

Mistress  Pussy  Willow  opened  wide  her  door; 
Never  had  the  sunshine  seemed  so  bright  before. 

Never  had  the  brooklet  seemed  so  full  of  cheer; 
*'  Good-morning,  Mistress  Pussy!  welcome  to  you,  dear." 

Never  quest  was  quainter,  Pussy  comes  to  town 
In  a  hood  of  silvery  gray  and  a  coat  of  brown. 

While  the  happy  children  cry,  with  laugh  and  shout, 
"Spring  is  coming,  coming!    Pussy  Willow's  out!" 

—  Selected 


How  TO  Make  a  Whistle 

First  take  a  willow  bough. 
Smooth  and  round  and  dark, 

And  cut  a  little  ring 
Just  through  the  outside  bark. 

Then  tap  and  rap  it  gently 
With  many  a  pat  and  pound, 

To  loosen  up  the  bark, 
So  it  may  run  around. 

Slip  the  bark  oflf  carefully. 

So  that  it  will  not  break. 
And  cut  away  the  inside  part, 

And  then  a  mouth-piece  make. 

Now  put  the  bark  all  nicely  back, 

And  in  a  single  minute 
Just  put  it  to  your  lips 

And  blow  the  whistle  in  it. — Selected 


A  Sunbeam 

If  I  were  a  sunbeam 

I  know  what  I  would  do; 
I'd  seek   the  whitest  lilies 

The  rainy  woodland  through; 
Stealing  in  among  them, 

The  softest  light  I'd  shed, 
Until  each  grateful  lily 

Raised  its  drooping  head. 

If  I  were  a  sunbeam, 
I  know  where  I  would  go; 

Into  the  lowliest  hovels. 
All  drear  \Nith  want  and  woe; 


Till  sad  hearts  looked  upward 

I  there  would  shine  and  shine; 
Then  they  would  think  of  heaven, 

Their  sweet  home  and  mine. 

—  Lucy  Larcom 

March 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter. 

The  lake  doth  glitter. 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest; 

The  cattle  are  grazing. 

Their  heads  never  raising; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one  I 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill; 
The  ploughboy  is  whooping  —  anon  —  anon 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailmg; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gon%\— -Wordsworth 


The  Brooklet 

Away  on  the  mountain,  tipped  with  snow. 
Leaping  and  splashing,  the  Uttle  brooks  go. 
Over  the  pebbles,  leapirg  across; 
Leaping  and  splashing,  aU  through  the  day 
These  little  brooklets  are  making  their  way. 

Running,  running,  never  stopping, 

Near  the  little  birds,  merrily  hopping, 

By  the  brooklet's  mossy  brink. 

Only  pausing  to  twitter  and  drink; 

Pretty  birdies,  large  and  small. 

Ever  heard  the  brooklet's  call. —  Child  Garden 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(OmHnued  from  preceding  page) 
Waiting  to  Grow 
Little  white  snowdrop  just  waking  up, 
Violet,  daisy,  and  sweet  buttercup, 
Think  of  the  flowers  that  are  under  the 
snow, 

Waiting  to  grow! 

And  think  what  a  number  of  queer  little 


Of  flowers  and  mosses,  of  ferns  and  of 

weeds, 
Are  under  the  leaves  and  under  the  snow, 
Waiting  to  grow! 

Think  of  the  roots  getting  ready  to  sprout, 
Reaching  their  slender  brown  fingers  about 
Under  the  ice  and  the  leaves  and  the  snow. 
Waiting  to  grow! 

No  seed  is  so  small,  or  hidden  so  well. 
That  God  cannot  fiind  it;  and  soon  he  will 

tell 
His  sun  where  to  shine,  and  his  rain  where 

to  go, 

Making  it  grow!  —  Selected 

The  Wind 
I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass. 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass  — 
0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long! 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

1  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 

I  fdt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all  — 
0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long. 
0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

0  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
0  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


—  One  hundred  rats  a  month  is  a  record 
for  one  trap  in  one  establishment,  but 
that  is  the  nimnber  caught  in  a  livery 
stable  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  one  of  the 
traps  invented  by  H.  D.  Swarts  of  that 
city.    See  ad  on  page  193  this  issue. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAC 
^FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


Wakd  up  the  tore-of-cottntry  spirit  In  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  II 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  iMtter  men  and  women:  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.   And  tli«  sptondld  big  flag 


we  send  y«u  will  i 

WRITE  US, 


oost  you  ttm  omni  •ithor  I 

Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.    See  If  they  don't  enter 

Washlnatom  CDCC  ^^^  '^  '^"^  "^  ^*  I^*^"*    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^ 

and  LiiMoiii  ■  HCt  til£  flag  free: 

FtoturM . .  .^B^M  Write  tm  tad  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  56  of  our 
Bmbleraatle  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  Natkail  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coal 
lapel  ornaments.  Oive  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispoe« 
of  the  lot  In  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  wt  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaUi.  one  of  our  big  6x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  4g  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  wouki 
cost  you  $4  or  $8  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  aot  It  absoiutoly  ffroo  for  your  oohooL 

Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  yoof 
snergy  in  getting  the  flag  without  l>otherlng  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  mora. 

47-Wrlto  today  for  Buttono,  wo  will  oond  thorn  postpaid  and  you 

are  not  out  one  penny.  

m^^  Ana  tnb  fioturss  of  TNa  patiiiots  "washinoton"  ^mm 

^^m  AND  "LINeOLN'' ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL?  ^^i 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0xS4  inches  in  size,  t)eautiful  photo 
oolors.  and  framed  In  solid  black  S-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  58  tnittons.  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  wUl  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 

Kcked  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln  . 
ttons  or  the  Flag_buttons.  Ploaoo  otato  kind  of  buttons  you  dosiro  us  1 
to  sond  you.  il^ After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  ws  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  I 

MAIL  ORDBR  FLAG  CO.,  I07  Msrldlan  St.,  ANDBR80N,  INDIANA 


Short-Story  Writing 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Bsenwein.  Editor  of 
Lipplncott's  Magasine. 

Story- writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  bom;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


One  atudmni  vfrii—t  i  know  thai 
you  wUi  ho  ptoaaod  whon  i  ImO  yom 
that  i  haooJa9i  roeoiood  a  chock  for 
$128  from  'Eooryhody't'  for  a  hw 
moroam  atory,  Thoy  €wA  for  more. 
/  am  fooUnm  9ory  hofifiy,  and  pory 
gratmfui  to  Dr.  EaonmfoUu  ** 

We  also  offer  courses  In  Photo- 
play Writing.  Versification  and 
Poetics.  Journalism:  In  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown.  ComelU  and  other  leading 


colleges. 

280'Pa9o  Catalog  Free.    Phaao  Addrmu 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.   45,    SprisgHeli  Mail. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

^  —     Americaf)  College  of  Physical  Education,  Inc.  (Co-Educational) 

W^         iw  .        "^  InoludlnB  Seheel  for  Ptiyilod  Dirwtert.  Sclieel  for  Playgrountf 

■       .    MxA  t  Worlcon,  ind  School  for  Toeehore  of  Eugonico 

I  I  ltell»|L.i     J  FIVE  WEEKS  JULY  1  TO  AUGUST  6 

P  lyflfffll  P  HKri ''    ria**A*^<^^  conducted  in  all  branches  of  Physical  Education.    They  will  be  open 

^laaaea  to  beginning  and  advanced  students.     Each  department  wiU   be   in 

chaxge  of  a  i^>ecialist. 

Hundreds  of  Teachers  summc?s^U  and  oomblne^ft  with  their  regular 

teaching  woric,  and  thus  earn  more  money.  

TkA  CtftkAAl*  '^^  housed  in  our  quarter-of-a-million  dollar  building,  provided 
I  ne  OCnOOle  with  laigc  gymnasium,  swfanming  tank,  tennis  courts,  etc. 
Send  for  our  announcement.    ^TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  BEGINS  SEPT.  15 
Etme  of  the  CMtg^       Addr«,  tsofotwy,  Beic  20.  4?nd  k  Qrand  Blvd..  Chlcaflo.  III. 


STYLE    12 


photo  of  yourself  or  school  building  may  be  tipped  on  the  first  page. 

Write  your  name  and  addrtss  on  the  back  of  photograph  and  it  will  be  returned  to  you  uninjured, 


If  you  desire, 

that  you  submit -_^__ ,    ,_ .,--^ 

In  case  you  do  not  wish  to  make  use  of  photos,  the  panel  will  show  an  appropriate  phrase  neatly  engraved. 

Pricci,  poftpeld:— 13  wttbout  photo.  $1.00;  additional  ones.  6c.  each:   12  with  photo.  $1.15; 
ones.  7c.  each.    Envelopes  to  match,  5c.  per  doien.    Remittance  miut  accompany  order. 


When    School   Lets   Out 

To  five  your  scholars  souvenirs  at  the  close  off  school  U  a  delicate  bit  of  diplomaar. 
It  endears  you  to  the  schokm.  pleases  the  parents,  and  gratifiei  the  school  board.  The 
members  <«f  a  school  board  congratuUte  themselves  upon  their  good  Judgment  ^ben 
they  f  hid  that  they  have  engaged  a  teacher  who  is  popular  with  die  community 

The  souvenir  No.  12  illustrated  herewith 
is  an  achievement  in  the  art  of  engraving  and 
printing.  It  is  executed  in  fine  taste.  The 
word  "  Souvenir  *'  and  the  symbolic  desi^  are 
embossed  in  either  silver  or  gold.  Arednbbon 
is  furnished  with  the  gold,  and  a  green  one 
with  the  silver.  You  may  have  your  choice 
of  either  or  both  assorted. 

An  insert  of  heavy  bond  paper  provides  a 
space  for  names  of  teacher,  school  board, 
scholars,  school,  district,  township,  county, 
and  state,  which  matter  is  to  be  furnished 
when  you  order. 

We  will  copy  any  photograph 


We  goazantee  satisfaction, 
yean. 


That  is  why  we  have  been  doing  business  with  many  teachers  continuously  for  fourteen 


If  you  desire  to  see  sample  of  this  and  two  other  beautiful  souvenirs,  send  2c.  in  stamps. 

Close  the  school  year  auspiciously.  Seibert  souvenbs  cost  little,  but  they  help  immensely  to  make  the  closing 
a  source  of  gratification  to  all  concerned.  Don't  put  it  off  until  too  late.  Be  forehanded.  Order 
AH  goods  sent  promptly  by  mail  prepaid. 


Seibert  Printing  Co., 


Box  18 


Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


Goo^I 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

March 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Conversation    lesson    suggested    by    home 
life. 

Tuesday    Conversation  lesson  suggested  by  the  chil- 
dren's pets. 

Wednesday    Guessing  game  for  sentence  making. 
I  am  thinking  of  something  that  is  red  and  round. 
Is  it  a  ball? 
No,  it  is  not  a  ball. 
Is  it  an  apple? 
No,  it  is  not  an  apple. 
Is  it  a  plum? 
Yes,  it  is  a  plum. 

Thursday    Continue  guessing  game. 

Friday    Picture    study    of    Hobnes'  picture,   "Can't 
You  Talk?" 

Let  pupils  describe  what  they  see,  using  com- 
plete statements.  After  pupils  have-  told  all 
they  can  about  the  picture,  the  teacher  may  lead 
the  pupils  to  see  unobserved  points. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Free   story   telling   by   the   children.    Let 

them  make  their  own  selection  of  stories. 
Tuesday    Conversation  lesson  suggested  by  toys. 
Wednesday    Tell  the  story  of  Cinderella  to  the  pupils. 
Thursday    Reproduce  story  of  Cinderella. 
Friday    Same   as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Dramatize  story  of  Cinderella. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Same  as  above. 

Thursday    Begin  Cinderella  booklet  by  folding  several 

sheets  of  9"  x  12"  paper  in  the  middle,  making  a 

booklet  6"  x  9".    Tie  with  yam. 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  the  fairy. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paper  cuttings  of  pimipkin,  rat,  mice  and 

lizards. 
Tuesday    Paper  cuttings  of  Cinderella  and  the  prince. 
Wednesday    Paste  cuttmgs  in  booklet. 
Thursday    Complete  Cinderella  Booklet. 
Friday    Conversation  lesson  about  games. 

Physiology 
First  Week 

Monday    Cleanliness  of  face,  hands,  hair. 
Tuesday    Cleanliness  of  skin,  teeth,  nails. 
Wednesday    Talk  on  good  manners  at  the  table. 
Thursday    Wholesome  food.    Why  cooked? 
Friday    What  are  good  wholesome  things  to  drink? 

Second  Week 

Monday    Clothing.    .Kinds   of   different   seasons. 

Tuesday    Cleanliness  of  clothing. 

Wednesday    Uses  of  sweaters,  mufflers,  and  rubbers. 

Why  should  they  be  removed  indoors? 
Thursday    Begin  physiology   review. 
Friday    Complete  review. 

Third  Week    (History  and  geography  resumed) 

Monday    What  is  mother's  work  in  the  home,  on 

Monday?    Washing,   etc. 
Tuesday    Mothers  work  on  Tuesday.    Ironing,  etc. 
Wednesday     Mother's  work  on  Wednesday.    Mend- 
ing, sewing,  etc. 


Thursday  What  does  mother  do  on  Thursday? 
Visiting,  etc. 

Friday  Mother's  work  on  Friday.  Sweeping,  dust- 
ing,  scrubbing. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Mother's  work  on  Saturday.     Baking,  can- 
ning, preserving. 
Tuesday    What  does  mother  do  on  Sunday?     Goes  to 

church, 
Wednesday    What  is  father's  work?    Need  for  work. 
Thiu-sday    Father's  work. 
•  Friday    Father's  work  continued. 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday    Paint  in  black  a  leafless  tree,  with  wind 

blowing  the  branches. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  landscape  in  grays.    Add  tree  like 

the  above  to  the  foreground. 
Wednesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  windmill. 
Thursday    Landscape  in  paper  cutting.    Light  blue 

paper  for  sky,  dark   blue  for  water,   black  for 

land  and  for  windmill. 
Friday    Moonlight  scene  in  grays. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  a  wooden  shoe. 

Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  sailboat. 

Wednesday    Paint  pussy  willows. 

Thursday    Landscape.    Blue    sky    and    gray    field. 

Add  a  boy  flying  a  kite. 
Friday    A  leafless  tree  in  black  with  an  oriole's  nest 

hanging  from  a  limb. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Illustrate  gathering  sap.    Trees  with  spouts 

and  pails. 
Tuesday    Landscape.    Blue   sky,   green   field,    flock 

of  birds  flying. 
Wednesday    With  pencil  draw  telegraph  poles  and 

wires. 
Thursday    Same  as  above  with  birds  sitting  on  wires 

and  flying  through  the  air. 
Friday    Paint  a  Dutch  girl. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paint  in  silhouette  a  squirrel  sitting  on  his 

hind  legs  eating  a  nut. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  tulip. 

Wednesday    Paint  a  tulip  of  another  color  or  colors. 
Thursday    Paint  a  rooster  in  black. 
Friday    Paint  a  Japanese  lantern  hanging   from  a 

wire. 

Seat  Work 

First  Week 

Monday  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  a 
short  cut-up  story,  also  a  copy  of  the  story  com- 
plete.   Match. 

Tuesday  Give  each  child  a  card  containing  a  pic- 
ture with  the  printed  word  below.  Make  word 
with  letters  in  letter  boxes. 

Wednesday  Give  each  child  a  card  containing  one 
picture  with  two  words  descriptive  of  the  picture, 
printed  below.    Make  these  words  with  letters. 

Thursday  Give  each  child  a  card  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  kite,  with  the  word  "kite"  written  upon 
one  side.  Make  the  kite  with  lentils  and  word 
"kite"  with  letters. 

Friday  Draw  a  large  stick  man  or  skeleton  figure 
on  blackboard.  Pupils  copy  on  desk  with  com 
or  lentils. 

{Continued  on  page  188) 
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NOTES 

TIMELY    PRONUNCIATIONS 

The  Educational  Department  of 
The  Century  Magazine  prints  the  fol- 
lowing timely  information: 

Q.  Please  give  me  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following  names  that 
keq)  recurring  in  the  news  from  Mexico. 

A,  The  Century  Dictionary  gives 
the  following  pronunciations: 


Aguas  Calientes 

Ciudad 

Chihuahua 
El  Paso 
Guadalajara 
Guanajuato 
Michoacan 
(General)  Pedro 

Ojeda 
San  Luis  Potosi 
Tamaulipas 
Tampico 
Zacatecas 


(fi'gwas  ka-le-an'- 

tes) 
(the^daxH' 

{th  as  in  then) 
(ch5-wa'wa) 
(el  pa'  s6) 
(gwa-da-la-na'ra) 
(gwH-na-Ho-a'ta) 
(me-ch6-akan') 

(6-Hfi'THa) 

(lo-es'  p6-t6-s€') 
(ta-mou-l6'pas) 
(tam-p€'k6) 
(tza-ka-ta'kSs) 


THE  BOSTON  FROEBEL  CLUB 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Froebel  Club,  an  Extension  Committee 
has  been  organized  whose  desire  it  is 
to  render  aid  to  mothers,  kindergartners, 
and  other  teachers,  where  difficulties 
may  arise  pertaining  to  educational  prob- 
lems; also  to  render  assistance  to  those 
who  are  desirous  of  creating  a  kinder- 
garten sentiment  in  communities  where 
kindergartens  may  be  desired  or  needed; 
and  when  possible,  to  arrange  ^or  single 
lectures  or  lessons  in  subjects  relating  to 
the  kindeigarten. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  appl3dng  to  a  member  of  the  following 
committee: 

Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  134  Newbury  St., 
Boston;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Perry,  18  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston;  Mrs.  Margaret  Stan- 
nard,  19  Chestnut  St.,  Boston;  Miss 
Harriet  Niel,  319  Marlborough  St.,  Bos- 
ton; Miss  Mary  Shute,  331  Wahiut  Ave., 
Roxbury;  Miss  Lillian  B.  Poor,  City 
Building,  Mason  St.,  Boston;  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Wolfard  (Chairman),  29  Everett  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


TRAVEL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Almost  every  teacher  is  planning  some 
kind  of  a  trip  for  next  siumner.  Why  not 
visit  the  Rocky  Mountains?  It  is  a  trip 
everyone  should  make.  The  Colorado 
Chautauqua  at  Boulder  issues  several 
pieces  of  literature  each  year  which  give 
full  information  about  spending  a  summer 
at  this  charming  resort.  It  offers  enter- 
tainment, siunmer  school,  mountain  climb- 
ing, horseback  and  burro  riding,  congenial 
companionship,  magnificent  scenery,  pure 
mountain  water,  ideal  summer  cliinate, 
and  ever3rthing  which  would  tend  to  make 
the  outing  one  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
This  literatiu-e  will  be  mailed  free  to 
those  who  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Chautauqua  Asso- 
ciation, F.  A.  Boggess,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


DoesYour  Rgure  Please  You? 

Your  dretinuikT  can  nevvr  mak«  a  gown  look  woll  on  y oa 
unloM  yoa  hmvo  a  good  figure  and  unloM  you  carry  it  well 

I  want  to  make  yoa  realize  that  your  figure  and 
health  are  almost  entirely  in  your  own  hands,  and  that  by 
following  my  simple,  hygienic  directions  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  room 

You  Can  Be  So  Well 

that  your  whole  being  yibratei  health.  I  haye  helped  66,000  of  the 
moat  refined,  intellectoal  women  of  America  to  regain  health  and 
good  figures;  and  hare  taught  them  how  to  hemp  welL  Why  not 
you?  xou  are  busy,  but  you  can  devote  a  few  minutes  a  dav,  in 
the  priracy  of  your  own  room,  to  foUowing  scientific,  hygienie 
principles  of  health  prescribed  to  your  particular  needs. 

Ihayeredneedthewalffhtof  over  82;000  women  and  Increased  the 
weiffht  of  aa  many  more.  In  my  work  for  reduction  or  boildinir  flesh,  I 
strengthen  every  vital  function  so  that  yoa  are  full  of  life  and  energy. 

Ify  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results  are  auiek,  natural  and 
permanent,  and  because  they  are  scientific  and  appeal  to  common  seiiM. 
Folly  one-third  of  my  pupils  are  sent  to  me  by  those  who  have  worked 
with  me. 

I  wish  you  eould  stsnd  with  me  at  my  window  for  a  few  minutss  and, 
as  the  women  pass,  realise  with  me  how  many  need  better  fisures.  better 
health.  Theycouldhavethem,too.  with  just  a  little  daily  effort  which  is 
easy— not  af  hard  as  what  they  are  enduring. 

The  best  physicians  are  my  friends— iheir  wives  and  daughters  are  my 
puptlr— tib«  WMdioaL  maoaaeinf  odvertiM  mp  wctk.  Someone  in  your  town 
lcnowsme.Askyourfrlendsaboutmywork.Iamatmydeskdailytrom8to6. 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

I  study  each  woman's  case  just  as  a  physician  studies  it,  the  only 
dUfsrenee  being  that  instead  of  medicine  I  strengthen  and  put  in  place 
weakened  organs  by  exercises  for  nerves  and  muscles  controlling  them, 
bringing  a  good  chwulation  of  warm  bkxxl  to  them,  which  I  purify  by 
teaching  eorrectbrsathing.   I  relieve  such  /  " 


Indigettioii       SlaopleasiMaa    Calarrli         Suf f fiag  in 
Constipation     Nonrousness     Headachea '     Pregnancy 
Anaomia  TofpidliTer     Woakneaa     Rhewmafitm 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  bow  to  stand  and  walk  cor- 
rectly and  giving  other  informatioa  td  vital  interest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also 
tell  you  about  my  work.  If  yon  are  perfectly  well  and  your  figure  is  just  what  you  wish,  you  may 
be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend— at  least  yon  will  help  me  bar  your  interest  in  this  great  movement 
for  greater  culture,  refinement  and  beauty  in  wonum.  SH  down  and  wrlto  ose  NOW.  Don't 
r  Ibrget  it.  I  have  had  a  wonderftil  experience  and  I  should  Uke.to  tell  yon  about  it. 


SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Dept.45  624  South  Michigan  Ato.,  CHICAGO 


JIusCoera^isaeottsffsfrredMNmuBM.  Sfceisar«oo0nised|m«*or»ey«ipontAes0iMUi^oar«<if  tAeAeoit^ 
^^^^  and  fiouv  of  women.    She  permmaUy  aupervtmah&r  work. 


STUDY 


suocesspuuY 

nnoNE 


LOOK  AHEAD  A  YEAR 

If  you  WBDt  a  better  position  in  1915.  enroll  in  one  of  our  courses  for  teschers.  Only 
a  small  pan  of  your  spare  time  is  required.  We  have  trained  thousands  of  teachers 
for  higher  certtnciie  and  we  can  train  you.  If  ^ou  did  not  get  a  better  school  in  1913 
than  you  had  in  1912,  it  was  because  you  did 
not  heed  that  impulse  to  study.  The  void-  of 
Ambition  yet  calls  to  you  urging  you  to  improve 

your  spare  time.    If  you  remain  content  just  to  float  along  dreaming  of « 

prosperous  future,  1915  will  overtake  you  where  you  are  now — unpre- 
pared for  Opportunity's  knock.    All  of  our  lessons  have  been  prqtared  by 

educators  rteognized  as  experts  in  their  respective  lioi:s  of  worii.  ^  In  our 

Normal  or  Methods  courses  we  can  give  you  just  the  instruction  you 

need.    Let  us  tzplain  our  mon^y-back  guaranty.    The  increase  in  your 

earning  capacity  should  pay  for  a  course  several  times  over  in  one  year. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW,  TERMS  EASY 

Our  students  may  pay  tuitions  in  monthly  installments,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Text-books,  each  specially  i>repared  for  our  work,  are 
furnished  with  every  enrollment.  Tht*y  are  desigoed  solely  for  the  oue  who 
studies  by  correspondence.  We  have  had  fifteen  years  of  successful  work 
to  speak  for  us.  Courses  an  accredited  at  more  than  twenty-five  great 
scbcols-^  guarantee  of  excellence.    WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 


WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-E 

OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


PazMASY  EnncATmN— March 


FOR  THE   SKIN   AND   COMPLEXION 

cliapped  hands,  face  or  lips.    Eczema,  chilblains,  bums,  bnuses,  cuts,  etc,  use 

J.  L.  HOWES*  BALM 

made  from  the  flower  of  the  oil  palm  from  Liberia.  No  grease,  does  not  soil,  and  dries  as  aooo 
as  applied.  One  trial  proves  its  efficacy.  Large  3  oz.  bottle,  25  cents.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
For  free  sample  bottle  address: 

••HOWES.'*    31  EAST  2 7th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  aTY^Room  61 
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{Continued  from  page  186) 
Second  Week 

Monday    Make  original  designs  with  colored  squares. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above  with  colored  circles. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above  using  both  squares  and 

circles. 
Thursday    Make  designs  with  parquetry. 
Friday    Four  sentences  on  the  March  wind  in  script 
and  same  four  sentences  cut  up.     Match. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Begin  a  housekeeping  booklet.  Paper  cut- 
tings of  tub,  bench,  clothes  on  line,  etc. 

Tuesday  Paper  cuttings  of  ironing  board,  flat  irons, 
stove,  etc. 

Wednesday  Paper  cuttings  of  mendmg  basket,  scis- 
sors, table,  thimble,  etc. 

Thursday  Paper  cutting  of  mother  with  hat  and 
wrap  on  ready  to  make  calls. 

Friday  Paper  cutting  of  broom,  dust  pan,  scrubbing 
brush,  pail,  etc. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Paper  cutting  of  things  used  in  baking, 
canning,  preserving. 

Tuesday  Paper  cutting  of  church  and  people  going 
to   church. 

Wednesday  Make  a  kite,  using  paper  and  small 
sticks.    Use  yam  for  tail. 

Thursday  Cut  up  pictures  of  children.  Exchange 
and  put  together. 

Friday  Give  each  child  an  inch  circle  for  a  pattern 
and  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  Trace  around  pat- 
tern and  color  one  circle  blue,  one  yellow,  etc. 

Arithmetic 

Firsi  Week 

Monday    Subtractions  from  5.    Use  objects:  5  —  1, 

5—4,5  —  2,5  —  3,5  —  0,5  —  5. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Simple   problems  involving   the  above. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Review  addition  and  subtraction  through  5. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Mumber  game. 

Leader  Vm  thinking  of  two  numbers  that  make 
five.    What  are  they? 

PupU    Are  they  2  and  5? 

Leader    No,  they  are  not  2  and  5. 

PupU    Are  they  1  and  4? 

Leader    Yes,  they  are  1  and  4. 

Let  the  one  giving  the  correct  numbers  be  the 
leader. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Have  nxunbers  2,  3,  4  and  5  in  a  box. 

Pupils  draw  and  give  all  combinations  of  the 

numbers  drawn. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Problems  involving  combinations  through  5. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Same. 

Thursday    Problems  involving  subtractions  taken. 
Friday    Problems  involving  both  addition  and  sub- 
traction. 

Fawrth  Week 

Monday    Number  game. 

Cut  out  a  nimiber  of  egg-shaped  cards.  On  each 
print  a  combination.  Place  these  "^gs"  in  a 
basket.      Pupils   select   an    "egg"  with  eyes 


closed.      When  aiJ  are  supplied  each  in  turn 

reads  his  combination  and  gives  the  answer. 
Tuesday    Continue  above  game. 
Wednesiday    Pass  around  the  class  a  box  containing 
nxunbers  1  and  2. 

Pupils  draw  one. 

All  the  Ts  give  problems  in  addition. 

All  the  2's  give  problems  in  subtraction. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday    Same  as  above. 


Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  Wind  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Individual  singing  of  above. 
Thursday    ** Pussy  Willow"  song  by  rote. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    "See-saw"  song  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Individual  singing  of  above. 
Wednesday    Teach  by  rote  a  Mill  song. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Complete  above  song. 

Watch  tone  quality. 

Sing  with  "ah"  and  "loo"  frequently. 

THrd  Week 

Monday    Kite  song  by  rote. 

Distinct    enunciation    of   words.    Open    mouths 
and  free  lip  movement. 
Tuesday    Continue  Kite  song. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Teach  a  spring  song  by  rote. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  song  about  "  My  Pony." 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Dolly  song  by  rote. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 


Writing 
First  Week 

Monday    Letter  "L." 
Tuesday    Word  "Late." 
Wednesday    Word   "Lake." 
Thursday    Letter  "N." 
Friday    Word  "Name." 

Second  Week 

Monday    Letter  "B." 
Tuesday    Word  "Bee." 
Wednesday    Word  "Blue." 
Thursday    Word  "Beach." 
Friday    Letter  "D." 

Third  Week 

Monday    Word  "Dime." 
Tuesday    Word  "Dame." 
Wednesday    Word  "Dinner." 
Thursday  *  Letter  "E." 
Friday    Word  "Elmer." 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Word  "Ellen." 
Tuesday    Letter  "F." 
Wednesday    Word"FaU." 
Thursday    Word  "Fence." 
Friday    Letter  R. 
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CHART  MARKERS 

The  Fulton  Chart  Markers  have  recently 
been  adopted  by  many  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chart  Markers  were  originally 
produced  for  Business  purposes,  for  the 
printing  of  signs,  price  marks,  etc.  In 
looking  over  the  field  to  find  something 
which  wouM  relieve  eye  strain,  the  idea  of 
the  Chart  Markers  was  first  taken  up  as 
an  experiment  in  some  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Departments:  here  it  met 
with  instant  success,  as  the  little  folks 
rapidly  learned  the  alphabet  and  figures, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  amused. 
Teachers  in  the  Primary  Departments  use 
the  Outline  Sets,  with  the '' fill-in"  gloss 
Vik,  in  die  various  colors:  this  gives  the 
Jsart  a  new  interest  to  the  pupil,  and  lessens 
the  teacher's  burden. 

These  sets  are  made  by  the  Fulton  Rub- 
ber Type  Company  and  consist  of  the  en- 
tire alphabet,  with  figures  and  geometrical 
signs,  with  everlasting  non-fading  jet  black 
weather  and  waterproof  ink,  ink  pads,  and 
the  improved  Fulton  aligning  and  spacing 
device.  The  type  for  these  sets  is  moulded 
from  a  fine  grade  of  rubber,  and  is  deep 
and  sharp:  the  moulding  is  nicely  var- 
nished and  printed. 

Catalogue  No.  27,  just  issued  by  the 
Fulton  Rubber  Type  Company,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  Dept.  A.  2,  shows  over  200  varieties 
of  Chart  Markers.    Send  for  it. 


"BASAL"  w.  "CONTENT" 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  superintendents  in 
their  discussion  of  reading  are  discarding 
a  term  that  has  become  somewhat  general, 
m.,  basal.  To  be  precise,  they  realize 
that,  after  aU,  "basal"  is  a  colorless  word. 
"No  reader,  or  series  of  readers,  can  be 
said  to  be  the  *  backbone'  of  an  elementary 
reading  course,"  they  say.  A  reader  be- 
longs to  one  of  two  classes  —  it  cannot 
belong  to  both.  This  the  word  "basal" 
would  imply.  A  book  must  be  either  a 
method  reader  or  a  content  reader  —  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  first  two,  and  often  in  the 
first  three  grades,  the  teacher  employs  a 
method  reader  to  build  vocabulary,  just 
as  sticks  and  blocks  are  used  to  build  up 
nimiber  concepts.  Soon  the  pupil  feels 
a  desire  to  use  his  vocabulary,  for  the  same 
purpose  that  adults  use  their  vocabularies 
to  read  a  story.  At  this  point  the  content 
reader  is  useful  in  providing  interesting 
reading  suitably  graded  to  attract  and 
grip  the  interest.  In  the  second  grade, 
for  example,  the  pupil  builds  upon  his 
method  work  with  the  second  reader  of  the 
method  series,  and  in  the  same  manner 
draws  on  "content"  reading  of  like  grade 
to  test  out  his  progress.  In  using  a 
method  reader,  much  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  follow  the  plan  or  method  of  de- 
velopment. Obviously,  this  must  lead 
to  "built  up"  stories.  In  the  "content" 
reader  the  method  is  eliminated.  The 
chief  care  is  to  insure  interesting  material 
which  represents  complete  stories  suitably 
^aded.  The  "Elson  Primary  School 
Readers,"  for  the  first  four  grades,  re- 
cently completed,  are  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive in  that  they  are  strictly  "con- 
tent" readers.  In  mechanical  attractive- 
ness they  are  an  example  of  the  advances 
that  are  being  made  in  school  readers  — 
a  most  pleasing  page  with  beautiful  and 
34>propriate  illustrations. 

The  "Elson  Primary  School  Readers" 
are  published  by  the  Scott  Foresman  Com- 
pany ^  Chicago  and  New  York. 


iJli 


^^Stop  Guessing,  Use  the  Authority;^ ^- 

Webster's  New  biTERNAnoiiAL 

The  T/ierriamy^ehsier 

You  seek  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  term ;  the  spelliBg  of  | 
a  puzzling  word ;  the  location  of  Nigeria  or  Formosa;  the  i 
meaning   of  tractor,  snow  banner,   squeeze  plag,  zebec: 

Whatever    your   question  this 
New  Creation  contains  the 
final  answer. 

WHY  the  il/ia/ authority, 
do  you  ask.? 

Because  the  Newlntemanonat  18 

tho  latest  and  best  of  a  long  family 

of  unabridged  Merriam  Wel>- 

ster  \s ,  each  the  recognized  author* 

ity  in  its  time. 
Because  this  new  creation  repre- 
sents the  highest  scholarship  and 

painstaking  research.     It  is  more 

up  to  date,  reliable,  practical,  than 

any  other  dictionary. 
Because  it  is  the  only  dictionary 

containing  hundreds  of  new 

words  such  as  thmmiont  plumcot 

pentathlon^  etc. 
Because  it  is  the  only  unabridged 

dictionary    with    an    up-to-date 

Gazetteer,  containing  the  latest 

official  figures,  not  given  in  any  " 

other  dictionary,  for  many  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 


Because  the  schoolbooks  use  the  Mer- 
riara-Webster  system  of  diacritical 
marks. 

Because  the  type  matter  is  equivalent 
to  a  15-volume  encyclopedia.  (How 
great  the  returns  on  the  investment!) 


Because  scores  of  college  presidents, 
hundreds  of  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
leaders  in  thought,  action,  and  culture, 
commend  the  new  work  tu  their  author*  \ 
ity.  It  is  used  as  the  Standard  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 


More  Scholarly,  Accurate,  Convenient,  and  Authoritative 
Than  any  other  English  Dictionary^ 

We  invite  critical  comparison  with  all  other  dictionaries. 


More  than  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 

12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

New  Gazetteer,  nearly  30,000  Subjects. 

Thousands  of  other  Reierence&    Over  6000  Illustrations. 

2700  Pages.    Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  Engravings. 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  new  divided  page^  characterized  as 
**A  Stroke  of  Genius." 

REGULAR  AND  INDIA-PAPER  EDITIONS. 

FREE,   specimen  pag^s  of  both    Editions.       If  yon  are  a  teacher  we  will 
send  gratis  a  copy  of  **Jack**  booklet*  copyright,  Chas.  A.   Coulombi  Ph.i>. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

S*or  70  years  publishers  of  the  Genulne-'Webeter  Dictionaries. 


Perfect  hearins  is  DOW  beinff  Vfr 
stored  in  every  condition  of  deaf* 
nes3  or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Dninm 
Thkkeaed  Drums,  Roaring  aad 
Hissing  Sounds,  PerforatetL 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Dnim5,Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

^Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears''  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  eardrums.  They  are  simple 
drvices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  eaiB 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  todcy  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonialt. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO^  Incorporated 
777  Inter-Southera  Bids,  lOUlSVlLLE,  KT. 


Northnrestem  University 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

On  the  shore  ef  Lain  Michigan  in 
Clucago't  most  attractive  tttburb 

Six  weeks — June  22  to  August  1.  Private 
instruction  in  Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin, 
Cello.  Class  instruction  in  Harmony,  Musical 
Analysis,  Ear-Training,  Solfeggio,  Counter- 
point, Canon  and  Fugue,  Composition,  History 
of  Music,  and  Piano  Pedagogy  with  practical 
demonstration  through  childroi's  classes. 

For  bulletin  giving  full  description  of  courses, 
credits  (both  in  the  School  o(^  Music  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts)  tuition  fees,  views  of 
beautiful  campus  scenes,  etc.    Address 
Secretary 

School  of  Mtuic,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
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Around  the  Year 

VII 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Motto  for  the  Month  — 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so  — 
Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  bestl 

—  SdecUd 

Subject  for  the  Month  —  Content. 

Pvrst  Week 

Morning  Song 

(Set  to  music  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 

One  wind  is  cold, 

Another    warm, 
Another  sweeps 

The  world  with  storm. 
Oh  winds  that  blow 

North,  south,  east,  west, 
The  wind  God  sends  us  — 

That  is  best! 

The  North  Wind 

The  North  Wind  blows  —  I  hear  him  shout. 
With  echo  loud  and  long, 
"With  all  the  snow  and  storm  to  bring, 
I  can't  help  being  strong!" 

Signs 

We  cannot  see  the  North  Wind, 
But  well  we  know  his  signs  — 

Some  shivery  little  snowflakes 
Set  all  in  zigzag  lines. 

Winds  of  the  Year 

A  dash  of  snow, 

A  storm-cloud  drear, 
A  silver  star 

At  twilight  dear — 
Oh  wild  North  Wind, 

Your  voice  I  hear! 

Flower  of  the  North  Wind 

**  Which  is  my  flower? ''  cries  the  North  Wind  bleak, 
**The  brave  arbutus,  with  rosy  cheek! " 

In  Stormy  Weather 

The  God  who  made  sunmier, 

Flower,  and  bird. 
Made  stormy  winds 

To  fulfil  his  word. 
So  if  we  are  glad 

Of  skies  soft  blue. 
We  must  be  glad 

Of  storm-clouds,  too. 
Oh,  let's  be  happy  and  sing  together. 
Whatever  the  wind,  whatever  the  weather! 

An  Uninvited  Guest 

March  tried  to  give  a  party. 

But  oh!  it  was  so  cold, 
That  not  a  flower  accepted, 

Except  one  crocus  bold. 

And  all  the  birds  regretted, 

Except  a  chickadee, 
He'd  stayed  up  north  all  winter, 

And  liked  the  cold,  you  see. 


The  North  Wind  laughed  down  at  them, 
And  cried  so  brisk  and  hearty, 
"  You'd  better  wait  till  I  am  gone 
Before  you  give  a  party!" 

Caw  of  the  March 

There  were  three  crows  sat  on  a  tree. 
They  were  as  black  as  crows  could  be, 
Said  one  old  crow  unto  his  mate, 
*  Let's  caw  the  March  —  it's  getting  late!" 


Second  Week 

Morning  Song 
(Music  as  above) 

One  wind  laughs  by, 

One  sobs  along. 
Another  fills 

The  world  with  song, 
Oh  winds  that  blow,  etc. 

The  West  Wind 

The  West  Wind  blows  —  I  hear  his  voice, 
The  sky's  no  longer  sad, 
**With  all  the  clearing  up  to  do, 
I  can't  help  being  glad!" 

Signs 

We  cannot  see  the  West  Wind, 

But  when  he  passes  by, 
He  hangs  up  cheery  symbols  — 

Blue  ribbons  —  in  the  sky. 

Winds  of  the  Year 

A  sunset  sky 

Where  clouds  in  glee 
Like  flowers  bloom 

For  you  and  me  — 
Oh  glad. West  Wind, 

Your  touch  I  see! 

Flower  op  the  West  Wind 

**Oh,"  says  the  West  Wind,  *' valley  or  hill, 
There's  no  such  flower  as  my  daffodil!" 

The  Hint  of  March 

On  one  side,  winter's  white  days. 
On  one  side,  sununer's  bright  days, 

'Twixt  rain  and  snow. 

And  blow  and  glow, 

March  goes  along 

And  sings  her  song, 
And  makes  her  own  March  weather. 

On  these  **betwixt-between"  days, 
No-other-like-them-seen  days, 

Let's  take  the  hint 

Of  March  and  sprint! 

Go  right  along 

And  sing  our  song. 
And  make  our  own  March  weather! 

March  and  I 
(For  a  small  boy  with  a  big  kite,  held  so  that  it  hides  his  face) 

We  have  fun  and  fun  and  fun, 
Though  the  weather's  rough, 

We  don't  need  a  bit  of  help  — 
March  and  I  —  we're  enough! 

I'm  a  kite,  as  you  may  see, 
March  is  March  'way  through, 

We  don't  need  a  bit  of  help. 
We'll  have  fun  —  just  we  two! 
{Continued  on  page  tM 
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Editor's  Page 

Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


English   Spelling 

Primary  teachers  will  be  interested  in  an  investigation 
of  English  spelling  carried  on  by  Dr.  W.  Franklin  Jones, 
head  of  the  department  of  Education  in  the  University 
of  South  Dakota.  Unlike  many  of  those  who  criticise  our 
work  in  teaching  children  to  spell,  Dr.  Jones  finds  the  main 
fault  in  the  material  and  not  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 
After  various  experiments  with  many  children  in  different 
grades,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  students  in  the 
highest  grade  of  the  common  schools  have,  on  the  average, 
less  than  2500  words  in  their  writing  vocabularies,  and 
that  our  spelling  material  is  bad  because  it  presents  thou- 
sands of  words  which  children  do  not  use.  At  the  same 
time,  sin  ce  the  writing  vocabulary  of  children  is  far  behind 
their  reading  vocabulary,  and  since  the  spelling  books 
are  based  on  the  reading  vocabulary,  we  are  using  spelling 
material  from  two  to  three  years  in  advance  of  the  actual 
writing  vocabulary  of  the  children.  At  the  same  time, 
the  words  that  give  most  trouble  are  found  in  the  writing 
vocabulary  of  tiie  lower  grades,  notably  the  second  and 
third,  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  those 
grades,  and  hence  never  learned.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
investigation  Dr.  Jones  has  compiled  the  following  list 
which  primary  teachers  should  read  with  care. 

One  Hundred  Sfelling  Demons  of  the  English  Language 
(Order  not  significant  after  first  four.) 


which 

can't 

guess 

they 

their 

sxire 

says 

half 

there 

loose 

having 

break 

separate 

lose 

just 

buy 

don't 

Wednesday 

doctor 

again 

meant 

country 

whether 

very 

business 

February 

believe 

none 

many 

know 

knew 

friend 

could 

laid 

often 

some 

seems 

tear 

whole 

been 

Tuesday 

choose 

won't 

since 

wear 

tired 

cough 

used 

answer 

grammar 

piece 

always 

two 

minute 

raise 

where 

too 

any 

ache 

women 

ready 

much 

read 

done 

forty 

beginning 

said 

hear 

hour 

blue 

hoarse 

here 

trouble 

though 

shoes 

write 

among 

coming 

to-night 

writing 

busy 
built 

early 

wrote 

heard 

instead 

enough 

does 

color 

easy 

truly 

once 

through 

sugar 

would 

dear 

every 

straight 

A  Rich  Source  of  Material 

We  wonder  if  all  teachers  of  geography  realize  the  in- 
teresting material  of  all  kinds  to  be  found  in  the  Consular 
Reports  issued  by  this  government.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain the  most  fascinating  reading  for  anyone  who  is  a 
student  of  affairs,  but  teachers,  especially,  would  find  them 
of  the  greatest   aid  when    discussing   the  commerce  of 


various  countries.  Why,  for  example,  do  aliuninum 
utensils  make  their  way  slowly  in  Japan?  Why  is  Ger- 
many more  successful  than  the  United  States  in  selling  her 
manufactured  products  in  certain  countries?  And  the 
reports  are  no  mere  statistics;  they  often  contain  vivid 
and  even  amusing  details.  In  this  connection  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  issued  a  bulletin  which  aims  to  list  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  large  amount  of  material  contained 
in  government  documents,  that  may  be  of  direct  use  to 
teachers,  especially  material  from  unexpected  sources, 
the  special  value  of  which  would  otherwise  remain  unknown. 

The  Bureau  bulletin  not  only  calls  particular  attention 
to  out-of-the-way  documents  of  educational  interest  and 
value;  it  also  tells  how  these  may  be  obtained,  usually 
free  or  at  a  cost  price  of  a  few  cents,  from  the  various 
Government  offices. 

Teaching  Material  in  Government  Publications  is  Bulletin 
47,  1913,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


Accuracy  in  the 

Measurement 

of  Colors 

Patents-eights  Prcvlous  mcthods  of  color  measure- 
ment have  been  inaccurate.  The  eye 
has  been  the  means  of  estimating  color,  and  does  not 
always  see  alike.  What  is  a  particular  color  today  to 
a  given  person  may  not  be  the  same  color  tomorrow, 
because  of  over-indulgence  in  food,  lack  of  sleep,  etc. 
The  only  definite  system,  which  makes  possible  the 
accurate  matching  of  colors  today,  tomorrow  or  any 
time,  is 

The 
Munsell  Color  System 

It  has  been  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  and  other  cities;  is  used  by  prominent  artists, 
leading  art  schools,  universities,  colleges,  and  industrial 
laboratories. 

The  Munsell  Crayons  supplied  by  us  are  in  boxes  ocHitainmg  one 
each  of  the  five  middle  colors,  also  gray,  black  and  the  maxima 
of  red,  yellow  and  blue.  The  middle  colors  should  be  used  m 
the  form  of  crayons,  water  colors,  atlas  of  charts,  color  tree, 
sphere,  etc.,  to  correctly  teach  accuracy  and  color  harmony. 

Send  today  for  explanatory  circulars  and  prices 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

84  P  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^Aa  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers^  agfency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
schools,  coUegfcs  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  meant  of  teachers'  agfencies.    The  fdlowing  excellent 

"THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


Telephone  Coanectioa 

e 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 

Miss  B.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 

Miss  T.  M.  HASTINQS,  Ass't.  Mansgar. 


Bogage  the  htip  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    IManager, 
8  Beaeon  Street,  Boston. 

Teaohers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  RBQI8TBR   NOW. 


The  Salary  your  qnaUflcatlona  Seeerve  !■  Increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


TH  E, 


BREWER! 


TEACHERS- 
AGE    N  C  Y 


O   R   1   I     M       B   i;   1    L  D  I  N  C.      C   H  I  C  A  G  O 


Have  yon  ever  registered  wttli  an  agency?    It  pays. 


IMPROVE    YOUR    WRITTEN    APPLICATION 

Our  new  booklet,  MODERN  SERVICE,  tells  how— sent  free  to  New  England  teachers  who 
return  this  slip  or  ask  for  it  some  other  way.    all  grades  of  teachers  wanted  now. 

EDMANOS  EDUGATORS'  EXCHANGE  ""JSSSS%^'" 


Namt  and  Addrets  , 


An  agency  registration  places  yon  In  tonch  with  vacancies  off  whole  aectlonsloff  the  country. 


hai  flUed  these  poeittons  In  pnblio  and  private  sebools 
extending  its  operaUont  from  the  Atlantlo  tea  board  te 

^^.  -  veunf  Companions,  $700,  Prlnotpals,  tlfOO,  Assistants,  $800,  Lsagoages, 

SI600,  Physical  Oaltnre,  ftfd^  erammar,  $j800,  .Prto^,  $tfO,  Mnslc,  f^  §overnesses,J|iOO,  DrawtngriiOO, 

SynMraaot  N.  T* 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  A8ENCY 

the  Paolllc,  Mamutl  Tntlalojr.  $600,  Traveling  Companli 

S1600,  Physical  OoHore,  $600,  Grammar,  $600,  Prbnar,,  ,,»«,  „»..«,  ««w,  «vv««*^u«.««»,  wm 
Domestle  Selenoe,  $700.  Klndennrtea,  $600,  Crltlc,$1900,  Snpervlsors,  $1900,  Blocatlon,  $000. 
NOAH  £bOKABD,  Fb.D.,  Mansffer.  4,  The  Hler,  Dept.  F, 


This  Is  an  age  off  specialists  ~  it's  an  agency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


TBACHBB8  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  oar  DBII<I<  COUBSB  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  cer- 
tlfleate  yon  want.  County,  City,  SUte  BXAMINATION8.  COUB8B8  In  all  snbJeoU  for  dvfl  service,  kinder- 
garten, borne  study.  60.000  Stadenu. 

KOAH  LBONABD*  A.H.,  Hmuiaer,  The  Hier,  Dept.  O,  8TBAOU8B,  N.  T. 


Competition  for  positions  grows 


each  year — use  every  ImIp 


A  HT  A  /3.  Vltf  ^  'XT  I*  valimble  In  vroportlon  to  Its 
±LIyi  £L\jtJSiM\J  X  Inflaeneo.  If  It  merely  bewe 
of  ▼nennelee  nnd  tolla  fllUf  A  nn  la  aomotblng  bnt  If  It 
yon  nbont  tbom     *-  -*^  '^  *-     fa    nekod    to  rooommond 

m  toneber  and  rooommenda     ^3  V^^^lMnyTVUTl^CI 

yon  tbnt  fa  more.     Onre     JKXiOi/JILIILXi JM  JJ9 

THB  SCHOOI*  BULLBTIN  AOBNCT,  O.  W.  BABDBBN,  Symenoo,  M.  T. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  presentation  of  their  candidates. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  Frrach,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  Agency  registration  increases  your  chances  for  securing  woric  entfa^ly  congenial. 

Of  Boston, 

120  Boyiston  St. 

RECONINIKND8   TEACHKR8,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


"^  TEACHER'S  EXCHANBE 


Agencies  are  dally  helping  others;  they  will  help  yon. 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

_  ^  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and    normal  graduates,  spedalists,  and  other   teachers   to  colleges,  public   and   private 

schools  in  all  parts  oC  Uw  countiy.  _ 

Advises  paitats  aboot  schools.  W.  M.  PRATT,  MBflBger 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


School  News 

E,  V.  Leighton 
^Vfter  School  Play  Centers 

New  York  City  is  spending  $70,000  to 
open  after  school  play  centers  in  163 
school  yards.  Under  the  supervision 
of  a  director  paid  $2.50  for  a  session,  the 
school  yards  wiD  be  open  from  3.30  until 
5.30  p.  M.  The  extra  janitor  service  will 
cost  $1  per  session.  As  the  yards  will 
accommodate  300  children  the  per  capita 
cost  is  slight. 

All  Year  Schools 

Besides  emphasizing  Play,  the  up-to-the- 
minute  school  insists  on  Work.  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  proved  that  two  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion and  eight  weeks  of  work  suit  the 
summer  needs  of  Newark  children  in  the 
congested  district  much  better  than  the 
old  plan  of  ten  weeks*  vacation  which 
being  literally  translated  meant  running 
wild.  So  pleased  is  Newark  that  the 
all-year  session  is  to  be  extended  the  com- 
ing sununer  and  will  then  include  at 
least  three  elementary  and  one  high 
school.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  mak- 
ing up  grades  or  for  advanced  work.  Am- 
bitious children  may  by  this  means  finisli 
grammar  school  two  years  ahead  of  their 
regular  graduation  if  they  begin  the  all- 
year  plan  soon  enough.  In  many  cases, 
it  may  mean  the  addition  of  a  year  or 
two  of  high  school  to  lives  otherwise 
unlikely  to  have  that  advantage. 

School  Surveys 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  pubhc 
schools,''  is  a  question  asked  by  many 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  youth  of  our 
land.  Very  often  it  is  asked  without  any 
adequate  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  situation  of  the  public  school. 
Created  to  serve  a  certain  end  —  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  child  mind 
—  the  public  school  is  now  expected  to 
solve  every  problem  that  man  is  heir  to. 
This  without  any  adequate  provision 
being  made  either  in  finances  or  in  admin- 
istrative force.  If  the  public  school 
staggers  under  these  added  burdens  the 
cry  arises,  "Our  public  schools  are  failing" 
when  much  of  the  time  it  is  not  the  school 
that  is  failing,  but  other  institutions  which 
are  neglecting  their  proper  share  of 
the  work  for  the  public  weal.  The  home, 
the  church,  the  police  dep>artment,  the 
health  dep>artment,  even  in  some  cases 
the  department  of  justice,  are  shifting 
their  problems  as  fast  as  they  can  manage 
it  off  their  shoulders  onto  the  shoulders 
of  the  public  school.  Whether  or  not  you 
believe  that  the  school  should  b^r  all  the 
burden  of  social  advance  you  must  agree 
that  as  at  present  constituted  the  school 
cannot  attend  to  all  these  matters. 

So  the  costly  survey  is  being  under- 
taken in  many  cities.  Sometimes  teach- 
ers think  these  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars would  better  be  ^>ent  in  raising 
salaries  than  in  paying  experts  who  never 
taught  school  for  going  around  and  watch- 
ing poorly  paid  teachers  at  work.    Thb 
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teachers*^    It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public 
teachers^  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation* 

THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL." 


view  is  very  short-sighted.  Surveys  are 
worth  all  they  cost  —  If  —  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  experts  making  the 
survey  are  carried  out.  Otherwise  they 
are  a  waste  of  money  and  teachers  do 
well  to  protest.  Milwaukee  is  to  have 
a  survey  costing  $10,000.  The  time  for 
teachers  to  protest  is  after  the  work  is 
completed  —  to  protest  vigorously  if  the 
surveys  findings  are  pigeon-holed  as  has 
happened  within  the  memory  of  all  of 
us. 

Spelling 

More  time  for  and  more  emphasis  on 
Spelling  is  promised  in  the  revision  of 
the  New  York  City  course  of  study.  In 
the  meantime  what  of  simplified  spelling* 
Have  you  adopted  it  or  advanced  it? 
Have  you  obtained  and  are  you  using 
the  Russell  Sage  Spelling  List  of  words 
in  use  by  the  average  person  in  the  usual 
business  and  social  correspondence? 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Fund 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment system  provides  a  minimum  retir- 
ing allowance  of  $300  a  year.  It  retains 
the  assessment  features  declared  by  the 
United  States  experts  to  be  unwieldy 
and  unnecessary  if  not  illegal.  Teachers 
must  willy-nilly  join  and  having  joined 
must  pay  five  percent  of  their  yearly 
salaries. 

The  only  good  feature  is  the  refund. 
Teachers  leaving  the  state  before  the  age  of 
retirement  will  receive  a  refund  of  assess- 
ments with  3  percent  compound  interest. 
In  case  of  death  before  the  age  of  retire- 
ment, the  legal  heir  of  the  teacher  will 
receive  a  refund. 

The  approval  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pert investigating  Teachers'  Pensions 
schemes*  was  given  to  the  plan  in  effect' 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Germany,  where  the 
pension  fund  does  not  call  for  assessment 
of  the  teacher,  but  is  paid  entirely  by  the 
state. 


do  to  Europe  at  Our  Expense  ^  [jw  t«.r. 

of  small  Darties.    Write  to-day  f orplan  and programi 
UmVBRSITT  TOURS,  Box  H,  Wilmington,  D3awai 


deans  m  buMng  of  Rats  and  Mice  in  short  time,  keeps 
it  cleaned,  for  it  Is  always  ready  for  use.  Made  cf  gal* 
vanbed  iron,  can't  set  out  of  order,  lasts  for  3rear8. 
Large  number  can  be  caught  daily.  Go  to  Catcher 
mornings,  remove  device  inside,  which  only  takes  ftw 
secoods,  take  out  dead  rats  and  fmice,  rcphic<  devici ,  it 
is  rauhr  for  another  catch.  Small  piece  of  cheese  is 
vatd,  doing  aw&y  with  poisons.  Catcher  is  18  inches 
hSh,  10  inches  diameter.  When  rats  pass  device  they 
(fie,  no  marks  left  on  them.  Catcher  is  always  clean. 
One  ol  these  Catchers  set  in  a  livery  sUble  in  Scranton, 
Pa..cattghtover  100  rats  in  a  month.  One  sent  pre- 
paid to  any  pUce  in  United  States  upon  receiot  ol  $3. 
Catcher,  8  inches  high,  for  mke  only,  prepaid,  $1.  On 
aoconnt  of  shipping  charges  being  prepaid,  remittance  is 
requested  with  oi£r.    H.  D.  SWART^ 

Invmtor  mad  JlUaiifactarcr,  Scnotoii;  Pa. 


THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

623    8.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.     Our  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business,"  tells  a  few  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western   Office:    Spokane,    Wash. 


HIGHEST   SALARIES  — BEST  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Central  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest.  Wc  place  teachers  in  colleges,  high  school,  grade,  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  special  positions.  No  advance  fees.  Write  for  copy  of  "P-  SITION  AND  PROMOTION 
PROBLEMS  SOLVED." 

WESTERN   REFERENCE   &   BOND   ASS*N.,   670   Scarritt   Bldg.,   Kansas  CHy,   Missouri 


It  b  always  wIm  to  have  "a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Caeiar."    Reflstar  Now! 


POSITIONS  OFALLKINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  IND. 


has  many  good   grade^   high 

„i — I  — J  — II litjons  to 

_  .    Enroll 

with  us  for  a  better  position.    We  personally  recommend  our  members  after  a  careful  investigation. 

H.  B.  KRATZ,  rianager,  21  B.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  School  and  College  Bureau  ^~E^^ 


A  superior  agency  for  suoerior  people.    We  register  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  officials. 
CHAKLBS   W.    MULFOKD.  Proprietor        -         -         393  Plfth  Avoaao.  Now  York.  N.  T. 


PPNN    PnilftATinilAI     RIIRPAII    35th  year.    First  class  equipment.    Operates  locally  and  nationaUy. 

rtnn    CUUUflllURfIL   DUnCflU    Direct  caUs  from  school  officers.    Direct  recommendations.    WeU 

NO    ADVANCK    FKE  prepared  teachers  in  great  demand.    205  D  7tli  St,  Altontown,  Pa. 


Do  it  Now! 


[>o  It  Now  I 


THE  PROVIDEIIT  TEACHERS'  AGEHCY  "'SSSr-S''' 

Has  first  class  vacancies  now.    Recommends  on  employer's  request.    Teachers  and  officers  for  public  and  private 
schools,  normal  and  technical  schools,  colleges  and  universities.    Register  now  for  the  season  of  1914-15. 

JAMES    LEE    LOVE.     Director 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  GARY,  Manager,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions.    No  fee  until  placed. 


It  pays ~ to  pay— to  fot  — more  pay.    Refittar  Now! 


- ^ ^-.^  ^ ^iBix^pxozia'^ 

We  are  the  Agency  for  securing  positions  for  tcachcra  in  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 

Washington,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Utah,  North  Dakota 

New  Medco,  California,  Nebraska,  Arizona.  V 
una  and  Nevada.     WRITE  US  TO-DAY, 
free  Booklet,  showhw  how  we  place  most  of  »« 
teachers  outright.    We  place  teachers  from  th 
Kindergarten  to  the  University 


Roc/^rMr  Tea  chers 

/lO£NCY.  EMPIRE  BLD  G.  DisvfR  Coic 


.  Md.     Munsey  BIdg. 
pr  of  CoTimerce  Bl.1y. 


\(rl  NC'A    \M  m    rilKvSIIOR  I    INDKRSrANDAHI.E  CON'IRACr     25th  YEAR 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  is  all  the  time. 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

■.coBiBaadateachmin«iiswertodlr.ctcallafromEmployeis.   Biisgoodteacfaenforuiypasitiaaattnytune. 
ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Mtfr.         E.  R.  NICHOLS.  Asst.  Htfr. 
683  So.  Waba.b  Avaana.  Chicago.  III. 


A 

PLACING 
AGENCY 

FOR 
TEACHERS 


WESTERN    SCHOOL    POSITIONS 


Our  "placing  service"  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.     We 


yt 


do  not  send  you  printed  notification  blanks  telling  you  to  "go      -^^^^t^^S^* 
after"  vacancies  or  rumored  vacancies.    We  write  up  and   ^  ^^Sl^^^i^^^    ,• 


send  the  employer  a  special  bound  report  upon  your 
qualifications,  showing  preparation,  personality, 
credentialsand experience.  This  costs  us  money,    ^ 
but  i  t  places  you  in  the  position  you  desire.     ^^  i^ 


->♦?& 


V* 
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(CorUinued  from  page  190) 
Third  Week 

Morning  Song 
One  wind  brings  snow, 

Another  showers, 
Another  brims 

The  world  with  flowers. 
Oh,  winds  that  blow,  etc. 

The  East  Wind 
The  East  Wind  blows  —  I  hear  her  cry, 

**To  make  an  Easter  Lily, 
It  takes  a  cool  moist  touch,  you  know  — 

I  can't  help  being  chilly!" 

Signs 
We  cannot  see  the  East  Wind, 

But  on  a  cloudy  ridge, 
We  often  watch  her  token, 

A  shining  rainbow  bridge! 

Winds  of  the  Year 
A  rush  of  rain. 

So  warm,  so  kind, 
A  stir  of  roots. 

With  buds  behind  — 
Oh,  shy  East  Wind, 

Your  steps  I  find. 

Flower  of  the  East  Wind 
**To  me,'*  says  the  East  Wind,  her  gray  eyes  wet, 
**The  flower  of  flowers  is  the  violet!'* 

The  Little  Brook 
I'm  the  little  brook  from  the  cowslip  nook. 

Asleep  all  winter  I  lie  — 
When  the  warm  wind  blows,  and  winter  goes, 

There's  no  one  so  glad  as  I! 

Fourth  Week 

Morning  Song 

Oh,  heart  of  mine. 

Let's  be  content. 
Whichever   wind 

To-day  is  sent! 
Oh,  winds  that  blow,  etc. 

The  South  Wind 
The  South  Wind  blows  —  I  hear  her  laugh, 
Buds  open  'roimd  her  feet, 
**  I  have  so  many  flowers  she  says, 
'*I  can't  help  being  sweet!" 

Signs 
We  cannot  see  the  South  Wind, 

But  ohl  such  joy  is  ours. 
To  trace  each  path  she  travels 

By  pretty  opening  flowers! 

Winds  of  the  Year 
•  Days  made  of  sim 
And  skies  aglow, 
A  robin's  song, 

A  flower  ablow  — 
O  dear  South  Wind, 
Your  laugh,  I  know! 

Flowers  of  the  South  Wind 
**  Dear  me,"  laughs  the  South  Wind,  her  face  ashine, 
** Every  sweet  little  one  of  the  flowers  is  mine!" 

Sweet  Days 
Whate'er  March  does  or  leaves  undone. 

For  this  we  give  him  praise. 
Of  rain  and  frost,  o|  snow  and  sun, 

He  makes  us  Sugar  Days! 


Exercises 
1 

(May  be  given  any  week  in  connection  with  other  work) 
To  THE  Winds  of  March 

(For  a  little  child  asking  question,  and  as  many  as  desired  (or  the 
March  Winds  answering.) 

ChU 


First 


Second 


Oh,  Winds  of  March,  as  you  come  and  go. 
What  do  you  doy  except  to  blow? 

What  do  we  do?    We  crack  the  ice  — 
Out  tumbles  the  little  brook  in  a  trice. 

We  melt  the  snow,  we  start  the  rain, 
Then  we  bring  the  cold  all  back  again. 


Third  {and  others) 

We  storm,  we  laugh,  we  bluster,  we  shout. 
We  turn  the  clouds  quite  wrong  side  out  I 


AU 


But  in  the  end,  what  do  we  do? 

Why,  we  bring  the  spring  and  the  flowers  to  you  I 


Don't  Worry 

(For  a  little  boy  and  girl  in  winter  coats,  caps,  and  mittens,  carrying 
spades  and  packets  of  seeds.    They  address  March  —  an  oldler  child.) 

LiUle  Girl  {anxiously) 

Oh,  how  will  the  seeds  get  planted? 

The  wind  is  so  freezingly  cold! 
For  the  bright  buttercup  and  the  Johnny- Jum|>-up 
And  the  dandelion  so  bold! 
I  worry! 

lAttk  Boy  {breathlessly) 

Oh,  how  will  the  seeds  get  planted? 

'Twill  take  them  so  long  to  blow  — 
The  clover-blooms  sweet,  the  daisy-flowers  neat. 
We  can't  do  without  them,  you  know  — 
Please  hurry! 

March  {calm  and  smiling) 

Oh  ho !  don't  you  know  Mother  Nature 
Attends  every  year  to  such  things? 
In  the  earth  so  brown  there  are  roots  deep  down, 
Enough  for  a  dozen  of  springs  — 
Don't  worry! 

There  are  bulbs  all  ready  for  sprouting, 

She  saw  to  all  that  long  ago  — 
There  are  millions  of  seeds  for  wild  flowers  and  weeds, 

And  time  for  each  one  to  grow  — 
No  hurry! 

AGENTS  WANTED 

to  take  orders  for  Primary  Education  and 
Popular  Educator  at  your  local  teachers' 
meeting  and  adjoining  counties,  in  Arkansas . 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana. 

It  is  no  experiment.  Success  comes  to  all 
energetic,  honest,  earnest-working  rq>re8enta- 
tives,  therefore,  do  not  apply  unless  you  have 
above  qualifications,  can  send  the  best  of 
references,  and  will  agree  to  represent  Primary 
Education  and  Popular  Educator  ex- 
clusively, in  territory  assigned  to  you. 

Previous   experience   not   necessary.     We  • 

will  help  you  to  succeed.  Send  your  appli- 
cation today. 

E.  S.  SMFFH 
2457  Prairie  Ave..  C^catfo 
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A  GOOD  COMPLEXION 


Every  woman  can  have  a  fine,  glowing, 
youthful  skin,  for  good  old  reliable  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  a  J>hysicall'^4  prescription,  will 
give  you  a  clear,  healthy  color. 

When  your  blood  is  pure,  your  wholr 
system  is  Improved.  Pimples,  boils,  hives, 
eczema  j*urely  disappear. 

Languor,  loss  of  appetite,  tired  feelinji 
are  symptoms  of  impure  blood, 

Hood*s  Sarsaparilla  builds  up  the  whole 
jiystem  by  purifying  tlie  blood.  It  Is  the 
safest  and  most  successful  tonic  known. 


A  CHILD  carries  from  the  schoohoom 
■^^  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
impressions  of  his  teaching. 

The  teachers  who  have  a  heart  interest 
in  their  pupils  as  well  as  in  their  work 
recommend  only 

DIXON'S  S?t\'  pencils 

Their  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  vcr>' highest  of  educational  authorities. 

Write  for  folder  and  samples  No.   134-J 

Made  in  Jersey  City,  N,  J,  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


?i 


"YOUR  FUTURE 

wiU  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  J*roi, 
Beauckamp  read  your  character  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
you  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
hi*  profession,  but  write  and  see  /or  yourself.  Enclose 
lOc.  Monev  back  if  not  s^itisfied.  Address  Q-  R. 
BEAUCHAiMP,  2583  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


1914  EUROPEAN  TOUR  $445 

FIRST   CLASS  ON   STEAMERS  USED 
Every  expense  paid.     No  extras, 
England.  Holland,  Italy,  Switztrbnd,  Fruncc,  Aus- 
trian Tyrol, 

Germany:  The  Rhine,  Cologne,   Wiesbaden,  Berlin. 
Dresden,  Nurnbcrg.  Munich. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  optional. 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 
224  >«.  Hamlin  Avenue.  Chicaso 
"Taking  charge,  with  Miss  FitxGerald,  mearis  giving 
herself  literally  t^  the  welfare  of  those  with  her," 

—Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg  in  Primary  Education 


WOMEN  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS 
without  money,  Ycu  can  make  your 
clothes  cost  you  nothing,  or  make  a  goo«l 
livii.g  selling  Prlscllla  Fabrics,  Raincoats. 
Hosiery,  Handlcerchiefs,  etc.,  at  home  or 
by  pcr'^ona  I  calls. 
S.VMFLLS  frkl!    writcnow!    Dcpt.  38. 

Fitzcbaries  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J, 


I 


B 


ROW^N 

TROCHE 
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For  tbe  Voice 

AmotM^  pobHo  ipemkem  and  einsrors  the  nio*t  popular  tbrtwt 
xemedj.    Convenient  and  prorapt'y  effeciivis 
21k:.  6-)c,  %\.ii).      S«>nple  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  A  SON         Boatoiw  Mass, 


PAC  KERS  TEACH  BOYS  THREE  R'S 

IN  OWN  SCHOOL 
New  Employees  Drilled  in  Rudi- 
ments BY  Swift  and  Company 
A  complete  school  for  the  instruction 
of  public  school  graduates  iii  the  three  R's 
has  been  established  by  one  Chicago  busi- 
ness concern  as  a  solution  of  the  educa- 
tional problem. 

The  plan  originated  in  the  stockyards 
plant  of  Swift  and  Company.  Daily 
sessions  of  the  school  are  held.  Oflicials 
of  the  company  said  yesterday  they  had 
found  it  cheaper  to  give  their  employes  this 
direct  and  easy  opportunity  to  make  up 
deficiencies  in  their  education  than  to  use 
the  slower  process  of  teaching  the  new 
assistants  in  their  daily  work  in  the  offices. 
The  continuation  school  at  the  Swift 
plant  last  month  held  eighty-six  pupils. 
The  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  boys,  ranged 
in  ages  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 
Almost  all  were  graduates  of  the  public 
schools.  The  subjects  taught  were  arith- 
metic, speUing  and  geography.  The  rudi- 
ments of  these  subjects  are  imparted  in 
order  to  supplement  the  public  school 
education  with  such  actual  knowledge 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  to  be  taken  up  by  the  students. 
''The  boys  being  instructed  here  are 
messengers  and  office  boys,"  said  Lewis 
Atherton,  chief  instructor  at  the  school. 
*'The  subjects  taught  are  those  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  ser- 
vices of  the  boys  worth  the  salaries  paid 
to  them." 

Discovery  of  this  plan  of  educating  office 
workers  in  the  subjects  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  be  learned  in  the  public  schools 
was  but  an  incident  in  a  day  marked  by 
developments  in  the  school  discussion. 
—  Chicago-Record  Herald 


SENSE  PERCEPTION  AS  AN  AID  TO 
PATRIOTIC  TRAINING 

Patriotism,  the  devotion  that  impels  a 
man  to  lay  down  his  life,  if  need  be,  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  is  the  most  potent 
force  in  history,  though  often  the  least 
defensible  on  purely  intellectual  grounds. 
Hence  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
love  of  country  through  the  senses  as 
w^ell  as  by  story,  precept  and  history. 
Patriotic  songs,  patriotic  recitations,  stir- 
ring martial  music,  narratives  of  heroic 
deeds  done  in  the  service  of  the  father- 
land, pictures  of  the  great  men  who  have 
left  their  impress  on  our  institutions  and 
our  national  ideals,  souvenirs  of  battles, 
relics  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  our 
early  national  life,  mementos  of  the  crude 
days  of  the  pioneers,  autographs  of  de- 
parted patriots  — all  these  are  powerful 
forces  in  the  patriotic  education  of  our 
children.  They  appeal  to  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  sight  as  we^^  as  to  the  reason 
and  the  memory. 

The  starry  flag  of  our  country  should  be 
the  background  of  out  entire  educational 
structure  and  every  school  should  have 
its  school  liag  about  which  the  children 
should  early  learn  to  rally.  If  you  are 
attempting  to  impart  lessons  of  patriot- 
ism without  a  flag  you  are  building 
bricks  without  straw.  We  refer  all  readers 
of  this  paper  who  have  not  supplied  their 
schools  with  flags  to  the  Mail  Order  Flag 
Company  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  whose 
plan  enables  any  teacher  to  secure  a 
school  flag  in  an  ideal  way,  fully  explamed 
in  their  advertisement  on  page  185  of 
this  ma|;aziiie. 


ENTERTAINIENTS 


I  m  A  V€  Dialoguw.  Recitation!*.  Drills,  Sp«ak«rt,  Mono- 
I  rLR  1  9  lof  UM,  Oper«nM,  Musical  Pi«c«9^  Fin«er  PlsfB, 


[Motion  Sonfi,  Illustrated  Sonjs,  Pantomime  Songs,  ybadow 
PJays,  Tnhloaux,  PantomimM,  Spaclal  EntartaiDnients  for 
all  Holiday*,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Mako-Up 
Goods,  otc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  ocrasioni.  Large 
catalofue  Fre«.  Every  T*«eher  should  h»v«  on«. 
T«  S.  PEN  I  SON  »  CO.  D«pt.  B7  .      Chlcepo^ 


CLA5SP/NS 

^iKoran^  TO  YOU 
NO.  1071      For  College,  School  or  Society 

CitaloB  irlth  attract ivo  prlcci  mailed  free  upon  r«-ij 

Que^t.    Special  offer,  cither  style  of  ploa  here  lllnf*(f 

trated  with  any  thr^o  letters  and  flgtire*,  on*  ortwo^ 

color! of  er.AitieL  STERLINQ  SILVER.  SOoea.J  «3.00   ' 

dozen  t  SILVER   PLATE*     160  each  }  91  .BO  dosen.    i.,      _ 

OASTIAN  6R0S.  CO.       280   BA3TIAN  BLOO.,  ROCHCSTeH.  N.  V. 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
FOUNDED  LN  1880 

OflFers  an  up-to-date  course  in  theoretical  instruction 
and  practical  training  to  women  who  wish  to  enter  the 
nursing  profession. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requiremenf*  of 
Kood  health,  of  age  (19-35).  and  tf  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  Schr^l  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  includ- 
ing a  preliminar>'  course. 

The  school  cntalo^uc  and  blanks  will  K*  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
MARY  C.  WMEaER,  R.  N..  m  Hoaore  St..  Cbicairo,  111. 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 

'  If  you  are  interested  in  my  investigation  ¥"^^ 
^  and  study  of  the  Montessori  Method  1 
IN  RoMK,  and  my  practical  adaptation  of  1 
^  the  Mtthcd  to  the  American  Schrul  for  little  \ 
^  children  I  will  bt  glad  to  send  illustrated  pani-  \ 
'  phlet    on    requ»>st.      Mrs.  J,  Scott    Anderson.  \ 
/  Directress,  Torresdale  tlousc-     Tr;  ining  course  % 
birtins  Octubcr  1st.  * 
American  Montessori  Teacher-Train  la  e  Scbool 
Torresdale.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  l^:t'^l^^t 

Speakers,  Dialogues,  Plays.  Drilla,  Oames,  Songs, 
Marches,  Entertainment  Books,  Flags,  FeBtoonlng, 
Drapery,  Tableau  Ligbta.  Entertainment  Material, 
Educational  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Coloring,  Alphabet, 
Niimber,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy- Work  Cards, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeda,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
TKread,  Paints^  Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors,  Maps, 
Olobes,  Chairts,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO..     WARREN.    PA. 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Camc^'ie  College  of  Rogere,  Ohio,  will  grant  to 
you  A  "  Free  Tuition  Scholarship  "  for  a  ci<mplete  c.  urse 
by  mail.  Matriculation  fee  $/'».0t1  —  Tuition  free.  Apply 
at  once.  Do  not  delay.  Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

COURSES    TAUGHT    BY    MAIL 

NORMAL  PENMANSHIP  BOOK-KrEPING 

HIGH   SCHOOL  TYPEWMTtNG  AGRICULTURE 

PROFESSIONAL  SHORTHAND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DRAWING 
CNGINEERtNG  UW  REAL  ESTATE 

Over  ICO  branches  from  which 
to   select 

'Free  Tuition  Scholarships"  granted  to  thv  first 
applicants  from  each  post-oSice,  Send  us  your  name 
and  uddre:is  —  now  —  today  —  tomorrow  may  be  too  bie. 
It  costs  you  nothing.     "  Do  it  now."     Address 

FREE    TUITION    DEPARTMENT 
CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  ROGERS,  OHIO 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


STUDY  drawinsf  at  home  tinder 
Fjcpert  Faculty,  we  haveBiiccesHful 
dents  m  every  part  of  the  world.  Turn 
,  ,_jr  Talent  Into  tnon*r.    Out  Students 

are  fiUing  kinh  mitaru:<i  jHtinixonit.    14   ytariii  «oc- 


AKT 


Tt-'achcm'Noimai  an  UApylii'd  Art, profit  or  Culture 
Thoroushly  Equipped  R«sidenc« School. 

ArtitifB  Chitjil  FKEE  to  Enroled  Studf-ntm 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART,  FOSApplied  AH  BIdg..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 

ELIZABETH    HARRISON,  President 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
June    IS  to   August  1 1 

KinderEartea  Course 

All  Kindergarten  subjects.  Montessori  Methods. 
Credits  appH^  on  Freshman  and  Junior  years. 

Primary  Course 

Montessi.ri  Methods.  Primary  Methods.  Hai.dwcrk 
credits  applied  on  regular  Primary  course.  Resident 
dorraitor>'    adjoining    College. 

Far  full  information  address 

Box  Si 
2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  IIU 
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-Pupils  of  the  Rusk  School,  Dallas,  Texas,  in  demonstration  before  the- 
Statc  Teacher*  Associaiion,  November  28th,  1913 

The  School  Board  of  Dallas,  Texas 
adds  the  Victor  to  its  school  equipment 

Ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  schools,  when  the  Victor  first  demon- 
strated its  value  in  school  work,  it  was  a  .  )regone  conclusion  that  the  school 
boards  would  eventually  furnish  their  buildings  with  the  Victor,  just  as  they 
do  with  various  other  articles  of  school  equipment — and  that  is  just  what  is 
happening. 

Heretofore  each  individual  school  has  usually  installed  its  own  Victor, 

but  now  school  boards  have  become  so  impressed  tvith  the  usefulness  of  the 

Victor,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  daily  use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  one 

thousand  cities,  that  they  are  including  it  as  part  of  their  standard  equipment. 

The  school  board  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  just  appropriated  two  thousand 

dollars  and  added  twenty-six  more  Victors  (and  appropriate 

records)  to  the  number  already  in  the  schools,  and  they  will 

eventually  have  two  Victors  in  every  school  in  the  city. 

Another  indication  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
**Victor  in  the  schools*'  is  the  endorsement  and  approval  of 
the  Victor  book  '*What  We  Hear  In  Music"  by  the  Super- 
visor of  Music  and  Board  of  School  Superintendents,  w^hich 
has  resulted  in  the  school  board  of  New  York  City  placing 
it  on  the  regular  list  of  text  books  for  use  in  the  New  York 
schools. 

You  have  only  to  hear  the  special 
school  records  for  marching,  calisthen- 
ics, folk  dancing,  to  realize  the  valuable 
field  and  boundless  possibilities  of  the 
Victor  in  school  work. 


Victor  XXV 

$S0  special  quotation 

to  schooU  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  sf  curely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  premiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  for  a 
demonstration  right  in  your  school.  Write  to  us 
for  booklets  and  full  information. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  TaHdnir  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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To  JAMAICA,  HAVANA,  PANAMA, 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 


How  a  School  Teacher  Spent  an  Enjoyable 
Vacation  for  $150.00 


#  "Helen  and  I  had  a  happy  inspiration. 
^^         We  were  tired  of  vacations,  spent  at  sea- 
'    ^-^          shore  or  mountains.     We  felt  the  desire 

to  see  new  people,  new  scenes.  In  other 
w^ords»  the  spirit  of  adventure,  wander- 
lust, call  it  what  you  will  was  strong, 
so  we  said  we  would  sail  the  Spanish  Main 
and.  as  Helen  said,  *see  some  geography 
that  we  could  tell  our  classes  about.' 
*' Helen  became  quite  excited  over  our 
plans.  'Think  of  it/  she  said,  *  we  are  going  to  sail  the  same 
wonderful  sea  over  which  sailed  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Amy  as 
Leigh,  Morgan,  the  Buccaneer,  and  all  the  *  gentlemen  adven- 
turers' of  Queen  Elizabeth  s  Day. 

*'I  was  the  practical  person.  I  found  that  Jamaica,  the 
Isthmus  and  Central  America  are  delightful  during  the  sum- 
mer-time. In  fact,  the  temperature  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Isthmus  for  July  and  August  is  really  lower  than  the  tem- 
perature of  New  York  for  these  two  months. 

"Helen  and  I  had  great  fun  over  the  transportation  prob- 
lem, and  we  finally  decided  that  we  wouM  take  advantage 
of  the  luxury  and  comfort  aboard  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Great  White  Fleet. 

"The  Great  White  Fleet  appealed  strongly  to  both  of  us. 
We  liked  the  idea  of  cruising  in  a  steamer  built  especially  for 
tropic  travel.  And  when  we  visualized  cool  outside  rooms, 
cretonne  hangings,  music  rooms,  libra- 
ries, and  palm  gardens,  we  were  unani- 
mous that  our  course  o'er  the  Spanish 
Main  should  be  made  on  one  of  the 
Great  White  Fleet  Steamers, 

"As  Helen  said, ' It  will  be  like  going 
to  sea  in  our  own  yacht.* 

"Well,  we  sailed  from  New  York  one 
fine  day  in  July.  We  were  delighted 
with  our  large,  airy  stateroom  with  its 
expansive  view  of  sea  and  sky;  there  were  electric  lights, 
electric  fans  and  running  water.  And  w^hat  appealed  to  us 
both,  there  were  electric  lights  over  the  berths,  so  that  we 
could  lie  in  bed  and  read  in  comfort. 

"Life  went  very  pleasantly.  The  meals  were  excellent. 
Helen  met  some  nice  people  she  knew,  and  we  had  daily  walks 
around  the  spacious  decks  music  in  the  evenings,  and  all 
the  pleasant  intimacies  that  life  aboard  ship  brings. 

"Five  days  of  luxurious  ease  aboard  our  White  yacht 
and  we  were  at  Kingston,  Jamaica  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  saw  palms,  bam- 
boo and  pimento  trees,  while 


within  a  mile  of  the  city 
bananas,  sugar  cane,  coffee 
and  tobacco  were  grow  ng. 
*Over  turquoise  seas  we 
eft  Kingston  for  the  Isthmus 
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of  Panama  and  here  we  spent  a  wonderful 
day  looking  over  the  canal.  The  moun- 
tain-like dam  at  Gatun,  the  tremendous  cut 
at  Culebra,  the  lock  at  Miraflores — we  saw 
them  all;  somehow,  I  was  proud  to  be  an 
American — and  I  ga'ned  a  clearer  idea  of 
physical  geography  than  I  had  ever  had, 
and  I  shall  be  a  better  teacher  for  it. 

*'At  sea  again — eastward — skirting  the 
Colombian  coast  to  Cartaquea,  famed  old 
city  of  Spanish  opulence  and  of  English  vengeance  when 
Drake  burned  it  in  1585.  Still  eastward  in  our  good  White 
Yacht,  over  seas  that  flamed  crimson  and  gold,  to  Puerta 
Colombia  and  Santa  Marta,  that  focal  point  of  exploration 
and  conquest,  where  Bolivar,  the  liberator,  died  in  1830. 

"Here  we  became  acquainted  with  the  varied  population 
of  a  South  American  town  Indians  from  the  interior, 
Spanish  senoritas  with  mantilfe,  and  fan,  and  cabaleros  from 
near-by  estancias. 

*'At  Santa  Marta  we  had  touched  our  farthest  east. 
Here  our  White  Yacht  was  turned  and  thirty-six  hours  later 
we  were  at  Colon,  with  its  typical  Central  American  at- 
mosphere and  bustling  little  Cristobal  thoroughly  Anglo- 
Saxon,  only  a  stone  s  throw  away  We  left  Colon  on  Thurs- 
day evening  to  the  soothing  Ult  of  the  trade  wind,  coasted 
around  Jamaica,  and  then  straightway 
north  for  home. 

On  the  five  days'  trip  northward  from 
beautiful  Jamaica  there  was  little  to  do  but 
to  loaf  and  as  Helen  said,  *  invite  our 
souls.*  We  discovered  that  we  had  sailed 
4780  miles.  We  had  enjoyed  every  minute 
^^w  *^^--  of  the  ong  cruise  and  had  seen  much  that 
f^\y:^^  will  broaden  and  he  p  us,  not  only  as  teach- 
ers, but  as  women  who  sought  the  educa- 
tion that  travel  brings  And  the  comfort  and  charm  of  the 
trip  had  been  indescribably  p  easant.  We  had  been  as  care- 
fully looked  after  and  as  safe  as  if  we  had  been  in  our  own 
homes  and  when  our  good  White  Yacht  docked  we  agreed 
t  hat  our  trip  to  the  tropics  marked  high  tide  in  the  good 
times  of  our  lives, 

" And  the  cost.     Our  fare  at  the  reduced  rate  for 

summer  cruises  amounted  to  $1 10  eacl^.  Our  trip  across  the 
Isthmus,  sight-seeing  and  a  few  souvenirs  cost  us  $40  more 
apiece.  As  we  totaled  up  the  score  we  found  that  we  had 
had  twenty-two  days  of  rest  and  luxurious  sight-seeing  for 
$150.00  each. 
"As  Helen  says,  *It  is  all  very  wonderful!** 


Let  Us  Plan  Your  Summer  Vacation  Trip  (or  YOU 

Sailings  of  Great  White  Fleet  Ships  from  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  from  Boston  every  Thursr 
day.^  Cruises  of  18  and  22  days.  Stop-over  privileges  granted,  good 
for  six  months.     ,  ; 

Cruises  de  luxe  from  New  York.     Sailings  every  Saturday,  on  the 
palatial  new  sieamers  Pastores,  Tenadores  ahdCalmares.     A  la  carte 
service  on  these  steamers  only.    All  other  steamers  operated  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  A  merican  plan* 
•  Trips  to  all  South  American  ports  may  be  conveniently  arranged, 
Write  for  booklet  and  full  information  to 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY— STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City       Long  Wharf,  Bostoa,  iVUss. 

Name 

Address 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

COE  &  CHRISTIE'S 
STORY  HOUR  READERS 

One  or  Two  Books  for  each  Year 
Perception  Cards  and  Teacher's  Manual 

IfThis  is  the  newest  and  most  attractive  series  of  basic  readers  published. 

If  It  contains  the  most  logical  development  of  the  "story"  or  "content"  method. 

^At  the  same  time  it  has  as  complete  a  system  of  phonetics  as  any  of  the  conven- 
tional phonic  readers. 

Ifit  directs  the  pupil's  attention  chiefly  to  the  thought,  and  teaches  him  to  read 
with  good  natural  expression. 

^Complete  stories  are  given  from  the  start. 

^The  stories  are  brimming  over  with  interest,  humor,  and  action,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  dramatization. 

^Everything  is  made  as  concrete  as  possible. 

^Abstract  words  and  phrases  are  taught  in  their  relation  to  other  words. 

TfThe  method  has  five  steps:  Telling  the  Story,  Dramatization;  Blackboard  Work; 
Analysis,  words  in  groups,  sight  words,  phonics;  Reading  from  Books. 

tit  is  suggestively  outlined  in  the  Manual,  and  permits  the  teacher  to  make  full  use 
of  her  own  individuiality  and  ideas. 

If  All  the  illustrations  are  in  colors. 

IfNever  before  have  any  school  books  been  made  so  beautiful  and  attractive. 


Write  us  and  we  will  show  you 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

I 
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^An  honesty  pamitakins:,  efficfent  teacher^  agfency  is  a  very  serviceable  institutfon  for  school  boards  and 
schools^  colleges  and  private  schook»  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers^  agencies.    The  following  excellent 

''THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone  Coonectioo 

e 


f/iUs  E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 

MiM  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Ass*t.  Manager, 


lo^oosn.    Serooe^    IBooieoiA.. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


RBG18TBR    NOW. 


The  Sslsry  yoor  qosliflcstloos  dinerye  it  increased  by  an  agency  ref iftration. 


T  1 1  F- 


BREWER 


TliACHERS- 
AGE    N   C  ^' 


IMPROVE  YOUR    APPLICATION 

Our  new  booklet,  MODERN  SERVICE,  tells  how— sent  free  to  New  England  teachers  who 
return  this  slip  or  ask  some  other  way.    all  grades  op  teachers  wanted. 

EOMANOS  EDUCATORS'  EXGHAII6E  ""i^uSS!" 

Name  and  Address 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  AfilENCY 

toe  Paclile,  Manaal  Trainlnir,  fMO,  TraTeUnf  Compani 
$1600,  Physical  Caltnre,  $<W.  Grammar,  $100,  Prfiiar 


bomettlc  Science,  $700; 


has  filled  these  positions  In  public  and  prlrate  schools 
extending  its  operations  from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  to 

$000,  Lanffnaces, 


alnfc,  $000,  TraTeUnf  Companions,  $700,  Principals,  $1100,  Asslstanta,  $ 

$<».  Grammar,  $100,  Prfajanr,  $4ft0,  Moslc,  IflO^  GoTomesses.  $100,  Drawing, 

Klndenrartea,  $600,  Critic,  $1S00,  Saperrlsors,  ilioO,  KtoenttonriiOO. 

NOAH  CBOirABD,  Ph.D.,  Manager,  4,  The  HIer,  Dept.  F,  Bfvmmu—,  N.  T, 


This  is  an  age  of  epedalists^it'f  an  agency's  botineat  to  place  teachera. 


eikOCJIBK&    OOl 


»OB9I>K&B90K&    IBO]HOOX.r 


TBACHBB8  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  oar  DRII<I«  COUBSB  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  cer 
tifloate  yon  want.  County,  City,  State  BXAMINATION8.  COUBSBH  In  all  sabjaeta  for  elTll  serrice,  kinder' 
garten,  home  study.   50,000  Students. 

NOAH  UEONARD,  A.H.,  Hmuicer,  Tbe  Hier,  Dept.  O,  STRAOUSB.  N.  T. 


A  IIT     A  /^VHT^ir    te  ▼alosblo  in  proportion  to 
JLM    JLlJtJCilyiXJ  X     InHaenee.    If  ft  merolj   he 
of  ▼nennolea  sad  tolla   fllUf   A  HP   ^    aometbing 
yon  nbont  them    XXL<i9LX    la    naked    to 


lU 

hears 

but    If    It 


m  toneher  nnd  reeonunenda     ^3  X*^^\lllFiyrX*HTl^CI 

yon  that  to  more.     Oara     J&XiWwJILJILXiJM  JJ9 

THB  SOHOOL  BULUBTIN  AOBNCT,  O.  W.  BABDBBN,  Symenee,  N.  T. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teacliers  by  tlie  constant  presentation  of  their  candidates. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'yM  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


"*'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS    TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Agencies  are  daily  helping  others;  they  will  help  yon. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Filth  Avenue 

_  _  NEW  YORK 

Recommends   college  and    normal  graduates,  specialists,  and    other    teachers    to  colleges,  public    and    private 

schoob  m  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  parents  about  schoob.^ 


W.  M.  PRATT,  Manager 


FREE 


TUITION:  Learn  expert  Shorthand,  Bookkbbpzng,  Tvfk writing,  easily  and  quickly  By  Mail  in 
spare  time.  Thorough,  standard,  practical,  modern  Business  Office  Systems.  Actual  teaching—no 
bookselling  scheme.     "^  _   -       .      .      «.»       ....  .,         .      ^  .  .   ^ 

Write  quick. 


Success  guaranteed.     We  specialiu:  teaching  the  Commercial   Branches  only. 
SOUTHERN  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE,  P8,  New  Orle&ns,  U. 

TPArHPP^'  OPPOPTIIIMITIF^  TBACHEKS  — TheSute  of  Washington  has  nearly 
1  Cr/lWnClVO  K^rry^i^  l  Uni  l  ICO  26OO  school  districts,  emptying  over  8000  teachers. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  Alaska,  and  the  Panama  Exposition  should  increase  the  population  40%. 
Come  to  a  growing  State.  Arrange  for  a  position  now.  Our  Teachers'  Directory  gives  general  information  and  list 
of  over  2400  School  ofiicers  and  clerks.     Get  our  Directory  and  write  them.     Pnoc.  f  1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  DIRECTORY  CO..  629  Bnrice  Bnildintf,  Seattle.  Wash. 


NOTES 

CHURCHILL  PLANS  FOR  THE  BOYS 
AND    GIRLS 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  Churchill  if  there 
is  not  an  interest  aroused  among  the  bo}^ 
and  girls  of  this  State  concerning  the 
homely  arts  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
life  equal  to  that  shown  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  any  other  State  in  the' Union. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  laid  a  broad  founda- 
tion for  the  work  he  has  in  hand.  Through 
the  superintendents  of  the  coimtry  schools 
he  plans  the  organization  of  bo3rs'  and 
girls'  dubs  in  every  school  conmiunity,  and 
he  plans  that  every  club  shall  have  a 
practical  aim.  Among  the  boys  there 
will  be  com  clubs  and  potato  dubs,  and 
as  we  may  presume  pig  dubs,  cattle  clubs 
and  chicken  dubs.  Among  the  girb 
there  will  be  canning  dubs,  sewing  clubs 
and  cooking  dubs,  and  so  on  with  other 
additions  to  the  list. 

The  constructive  scheme  of  it  all  is  to 
interest  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State 
to  the  development  of  expertness  in  ^e 
various  lines  suggested.  And  the  develop- 
ment is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  reward  in 
which  the  individual  and  the  community 
in  which  the  individual  lives  shall  take 
pride.  It  is  work  of  the  same  piece  as 
that  done  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  i^hich  sent 
expert  boy  corn-growers  from  the  Buckeye 
territory  to  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  on  a 
pleasure  and  sightseeing  trip.  The  reward 
for  the  prize  winners  is  to  be  that  they 
shall  represent  their  commimities  at  the 
State  Fair,  that  the  honor  of  their  achieve- 
ments may  become  State  wide.  Beyond 
that  it  is  contemplated  that  a  limited 
number  of  those  who  stand  highest  on 
this  roll  of  honor  shall  represent  the  State 
of  Oregon  at  the  Pacific  Panama  Exposi- 
tion next  year.  ^ 

In  the  sum  the  benefit  to  accrue  from 
the  successful  working  out  of  the  Churchill 
plan  is  hardly  to  be  estimated  at  the 
present  time.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  that  benefit  will  be  manifest  in  the 
honors  to  be  reaped  by  the  prize  winners. 
The  educational  and  habit -forming  value 
of  the  striving  on  the  part  of  the  veritable 
army  of  children  who  will  not  land  prizes, 
and  the  effect  of  these  in  the  communities 
where  those  children  live  are  really  tlie 
prime  considerations. 

Every  member  of  every  dub  propcsed 
to  be  organized  will  be  in  an  atmosphere 
of  appreciation  for  those  things  that  con- 
tribute to  comfortable  and  wholesome 
living.  Every  home  of  every  child  inter- 
ested will  feel  the  effect.  Every  farm  that 
can  boast  of  one  of  these  striving  boys 
or  girls,  either  prospectivdy  or  actually, 
will  be  the  better  farm  for  it.  Every 
school  that  gives  serious  and  practical 
attention  to  the  furtherance  of  this  propa- 
ganda will  be  the  more  efficient  as  a  school. 
And  more  than  all  this,  in  a  few  years, 
when  the  boys  and  girls  of  now  are  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow  thb  system 
of  devoting  more  time  and  thought  to  those 
matters  which  will  make  this  ever^'day 
life  of  ours  more  JwQrth  the  while  will  be 
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teachers."    It  it  a  legfitifflate  and  helpfal  business.    Some  of  the  rery  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  jMiUic 
teachersT  agencies  are  managfed  by  able^  experienced,  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL." 


intensified.  We  will  cease  to  commer^t 
upon  it  as  the  promise  of  progress,  and 
regard  it  as  the  fact.  Many  things  that 
now  we  hope  for  then  will  be  realized. 
Many  problems  that  now  give  us  serious 
concern,  then  will  be  solved. 

Rationalism  and  future  efficiency,  be- 
yond our  present  conception,  are  wrapped 
up  in  all  this  movement.  It  is  a  move- 
ment which  seeks  to  make  the  boy  and 
girl  of  to-day  a  sharer  in  acti\ities  along 
that  plane  which  produces  the  greater 
comfort  of  the  average  home  and  the  more 
solid  building  of  the  conununity.  This 
plan  that  Superintendent  Churchill  has 
broached  is  but  part  of  the  more  universal 
scheme.  It  is  a  piece  in  the  mosaic  of 
educational  and  social  progress  which 
^ves  promise  of  results  that  we  have 
hardly  dared  to  dream  about.  If  it 
is  appreciated  at  its  true  value  there  will 
be  no  doubt  about  the  public  co-operation 
and  no  question  about  its  success. 

— Porliandy  Oregon,  Evening  Telegram 


—  For  many  years  in  the  high  schools  of 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  the  custom  has  pre- 
vailed of  naming  each  class  for  some 
prominent  citizen  of  the  city.  Recently 
this  custom  has  been  used  to  bring  the 
school  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  of  the 
conmiunity.  The  man  for  whom  the 
class  is  named  is  called  the  class  "  sponsor," 
and  he  assumes  some  of  the  responsibility 
-which  that  term  implies.  Each  class 
chooses  its  "sponsor"  at  the  beginning 
of  its  second  year  in  high  school  and  after 
that  time  the  class  is  known  by  his  name 
rather  than  by  the  numeral  of  the  y6ar, 
in  which  it  is  to  graduate.  The  cftjz^ 
whose  name  the  class  bears  feels  pefanal 
interest  in  the  class  collectively,  ai 
far  as  possible  individually.  He  ent( 
them  usually  in  his  own  home  once  oflwi( 
during  then:  junior  and  senior  years,  anrf 
he  assists  them  in  different  ways  in  their 
various  class  enterprises.  The  sponsor  of 
the  present  senior  dass  takes  great  interest 
in  the  individual  members.  At  the,  be- 
ginning of  their  junior  year  he  went  to  the 
school  building  and  secured  a  list  of 
their  names.  He  also  inquired  about  all 
those  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  class, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  several  to  return 
to  school.  He  has  attended  all  class 
functions,  and  has  given  talks  on  various 
subjects.  A  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  says  that  he  gained  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
school  through  this  association  with  high 
school  students  than  he  acquired  in  his 
ofBcial  position  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
The  sponsor  of  another  class  kept  the 
class  together  after  graduation  by  organ 
izing  its  members  into  a  local  historical 
association.  This  organization  has  done 
some  commendable  work  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  things 
in  the  community  that  are  of  historical 
value.  Other  class  sponsors  have  assisted 
their  classes  in  presenting  gifts  to  he 
school,  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
rendered  material  assistance  to  the  high- 
school  authorities  in  uf^holding  proper 
conduct-  among  the  students. 


THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

683    8.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.    Our  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business,"  tells  a  few  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western   Offloe:    Spokane,    Wash. 


HIGHEST   SALARIES  — BEST  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Central  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest.  Wc  place  teachers  in  colleges,  high  school,  grade,  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  special  petitions.  No  advance  fees.  Write  for  copy  of  '*P  .  SITION  AMD  PROMOTION 
PROBLEMS  SOLVE U." 

WESTERN    REFERENCE   &   BOND   ASS'N^   670    Scarritt    BIdg.,    Kansas  City,   MitMuri 


It  pays --to  pay— to  get— mort  pay.    Refitter  Now  I 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.    Address 


MARION,  IND. 


has  many  good  gradc^   high 


The  School  and  College  Bureau  ^~f 

with  us  for  a  belter  position.    We  peoonaUy  recommend  our  members  after  a  careful  investigation. 

H.  e.  KRATZ,  riatiageo  21  B.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


and  college  positions  to 
teachers  NOW.    EnioU 


A  saperior  agency  for  superior  people.    We  register  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  officials. 
HAKLE9   W.    MULPORD.  Froorletor        -         -         393  Fifth  Aveaaa.  New  York.  N.  T. 


PFMM    FnilRATiONAL   RIIRFAII    a^b  year.    First  dais  equipment   Operates  locaUy  and  nationally. 
rtnn    CUUUnilURHL   QUIICHU    Direct  caUs  from  school  oficcrs.    Direct  recommendations.    Wdl 


NO   ADVANCK    FEI 


prepared  teachers  in  great  demand.    205  D  7th  St,  Alleotowfl,  Pa* 


Haye  you  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


THE  PROVIDENT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


120  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Has  first  class  vacancies  now.    Recommends  on  employer's  request.    Teichers  and  officers  for  public  and  private 
schools,  normal  and  technical  schoob,  colleges  and  universities.    Register  now  for  the  season  of  1914-15. 
JAMES    LEE    LOVE,    Dtoector 

THE  GARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  GARY,  Manager,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

We  nee(J  five,  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions. 


For  Every  Department  of  School  Work  in  Colorado,  Oklihoma,  South  Dakota.  Idaho,  Washington,  Wyoming. 
Kansas,  Utah,  North  Dakou,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Nebraska,  Cahiornia,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Xew  Mejuco.  As  pub- 
lishers of  'THE  ROCKY  MJUNTAIN  TBACilERS'  AQdN^Y  SCHOOL  DIRECT  jRIES."  we  arc  in  touch 
Wiih  nearly  all  the  Schoob  in  theie  Sixt  ;tn  States.  WRl  TE  US  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET.  Our  booklet 
*'  How|,tvi  Apply  for  a  School"  with  Laws  of  C*. rtificatioa  of  Teachers  of  the  Western  States,  Free  to  Members  or 
Sent  prqjaid  for  Fifty  Cents  in  Stamm.  MONEY 
REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 


WM.  RUFFER,  Manager 
The  Largest  Teachers*  Agency  Jn  the 
Rocky  Mountain  kcu;ion 


/fC£/Vcy.  EMPIRE  BLDG.  Denver.COLO 


The  time  to  ht  registered  with  an  efency  is  ail  the  time. 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'   AQENCY 

■•commeade  teacheninanswer  to  direct  calls  from  Employers.    Has  good  teaches  for  any  position  at  any  time. 
ANNA  &L  THURSTON,  Mtfr.         E.  R.  NICHOLS,  Asst.  Mtfr. 
923  So*  Wabaab  Avanva.  Chicado.Ili. 


Chicngo     414-416  St^iiiway  Hal 

ncoln.  Neb.     First  National  Bank  BIdq 

Baltimore.  Md.     Mursey  BIdn 

.  Wash.     Chamber  uf  Commerce  BIdg 
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THE  LEADING  WESTERN  AGENCY 


For  eleven  years  we  have  been  filling  Western  positions.    Qur 
services  are  definite,  aggressive,  reliable.    Registration_perfhanent, 

BUSINESS-MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE,  Denver,  Colorado 
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We  want  every  teacher  that  reads  Pshcary  Education  to  have  a  copy  of  our 
NEW   1914  CATALOGUE  OF 

in  her  schoolroom. 

It  contains  1600  miniature  illustrations  of  pictures.  Think  off  it,  16001  Also  a  Bos- 
ton Edition  picture,  a  New  York  Edition  picture,  a  Bird  Picture  in  Natural  Colors,  and  if  you 
send  this  coupon  A t  ONCE  with  5  two-cent  stamps,  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue  also  con- 
taining a  SEVEN  CENT  SIZE  PICTUi^  on  paper  9  x  12,  probably  either  Sir  Galahad  or 
The  Angelus.    SEND  TO-DAY.    DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  SEND  THE  COUPON,  TOO. 

The  catalogue  tcDs  about  the  Fffl  in  and  mafl  this  coupon  NOW  with  5  two^:entBUmpa 

Half-Ccot  Siic  3x3H.    One  Cent  Site,  5Hx8. 
Two  Crat  Size*  7x9.    Seven  Cent  Size.  lOz  12. 
Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors,  7x9. 
Large  Pictures  for  Framing,  on  paper  22  x  28,  at 

75  ccnU,  and  larger  pictures  at  $1 .60. 

SEND  FOR  BIRD  PICTURES 
FOR  SPRING  BIRD  STUDY  NOW 

25  common  birds  and  a  very  brief  description  of  each 
for  50  cents,  size  7  X  9. 


1914  Catalogue  off  THE  PERRY  PICTURES 
with  SEVEN  CENT  PICTURE,  9x  12. 


PtDCAKY  EoucAnoN  —  April 


TheMffl 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1,  MAIDEN,  MA88. 


AREYOU  GOING  TO  EUROPE? 

TRAVEL  VIA  THE  SCENIC  ST.  LAWRENCE  ROUTE 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


Sailings  every  week  I 
from  MONTREAL  < 
and  QUEBEC  { 


To  LIVERPOOL 
GLASGOW 
HAVRE    (Paris)  LONDON 


Large,  Modem  Triple  and  Twin  Screw  Steamers.  Superior 
accommodation  all  classes.  Popular  and  moderate  "  One  Class 
Cabin"  (II)  Service.  Sailings  weekly  to  Havre  $55.00  up, 
London  $45.00  up,  and  fortnightly  to  Glasgow  $47.50  upwards. 

LARGEST— FINEST— FASTEST  STEAMERS  TO  CANADA 
"ALSATIAN"  18.000  Tons  "CALCARIAN" 

Luxurious  Acconomodations,  Glass  Enclosed  Promenades, 
Electric  Elevators,  Gymnasium. 

BOSTON  TO  GLASGOW,  $t«am«rs  Sailing  Fortnightly 
One  Class  Cabin  (U.)  Passenger  rates  $45.00  and  upward. 
All  acconunodation  amidships  and  on  upper  deck.  All  steamers 
equipped  with  Marconi  Wireless  and  Deep  Sea  Signaling  Appara- 
tus. Summer  reservation  lists  now  open.  Eariy  booking  recom- 
mended. Send  for  descriptive  Booklet "  J."  For  full  particulars 
as  to  sailings,  rates,  etc.,  apply  nearest  Local  Agent  or 

ALLAN  &  CO..  127  N.  Dnifein  St.,  CHICAGO 
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For 
Nerve  Strain 


^ 


Try  the  invigorating,  refreshing, 
soothing  and  delicious  tonic  bever- 
age made  with 

HORSFORiyS 

Acid  Phosphate 


A  tonic  prepared  from  the  same  valuable 
phosphates  that  make  wheat  such  a 
nourishing  and  strengthening  food. 

HORSPORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE  is 
reconmiended  by  physicians  as  valuable 
in  assisting  digestion,  restoring  the  appe- 
tite, relieving  headache,  nervousness  and 
brain-fag,  and  ensuring  refreshing  sleep. 

Add  a  teaspoonful  to  a  glaaa  of  cokl 
water,  sweetened,  or  to  iced  tea. 

The  Best  Tonic 


^ 


Rmnf ord  Ckemical  Works 

Praridaoce^  IL  L 


^ 


Jaat  PukUMbed 
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HJ-JUftJ 


THE  WIDE  AWAKE 
FOURTH  READER 

The  final  volume  in  this  popular 
series.  The  material  is  graded  to 
the  fourth  school  year  and  no 
other.  The  prose  selections  are 
copyrighted  and  have  not  been 
used  in  other  reading  books. 

A  large  book  for  a  small  price. 
50  Ceats 

Other  books  in  the  series 
The  Wide  Awake  Primer       30  Cents 
The  Wide  Awaice  First  Reader 

30  Cents 
The  Wide  Awaice  Second  Reader 
_  35  Cents 

The  Wide  Awake  ThM  Render 

40  Ceats 

NEW    PRIMARY    BOOKS 

Twilight  Town    For  Second  Year.    40  CenU. 

By  Mary  Fnjnccs  Bk^deU,  author  of  "Boy  Blue,"  "Polly  and  Dolly/' 
•  Cherry  TwChUdrro"  pic  ChMI^eReadm^  {lUustraUd  im  ciSr^ 

Mother  West  Wtaid*s  Animal  Friends    School  Editioo.    45  Cents. 

By  Thomton  W.  Burgess.    For  Third  Year. 
The  Child's  Book  of  Amerkan  History    Hhistrated.    50  Cents. 

By  A.  F.  Bbusdell  and  F.  K.  Ball.    For  Third  or  Fourth  Year. 
Indian  ChiM  Life    Illustrated    50  Genu. 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa).    For  Third  or  Fourth  Year. 

■STABLI8HKD    FAVORITK8 
For  First-Year   Reading 

Cherry  Tree  Children    40  CenU    By  If.  F.  BUisdeU. 

For  Seoond-Year  Reading 

Boy  Blue  and  Hit  Friends     Polly  and  Dolly     Tommy  Tinker's  Book 

Each,40cents.    All  by  Mary  Fiances  BlaisdeU. 
The  Wide  Awake  Second  Render    35  CenU 

For  Third-Year  Reading 

Merry  Animal  Tales    Fanciful  Flower  Tales 

Each,  50  Cents.    By  Madge  A  Bkham. 
Old  MottMir  West  Wfaid    Mother  West  Wfaid's  ChOdrea 
Mother  West  Wfaid's  Animal  Friends 

Each,  45  Cdits.    By  Thomton  W.  Burgeas. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

4  KMON  fTREn,  MNTOM  «  10.  WAMtH  AVMUE,  CHiCASJ 
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Applying  for  a  Position 

L.  Alden  Marsh 

THE  discussion  of  this  topic  would  seem  to  belong 
to  a  Normal  School  or  to  a  Teacher's  Agency, 
but  after  an  exp)erience  with  hundreds  of  applica- 
tions, I  believe  some  suggestions  would  not  be 
amiss.  I  have  watched  school  boards  as  they  considered 
amplications,  and  have  observed  by  what  trifles  a  teacher's 
position  is  often  determined.  Excellent  teachers  fail  of 
election  and  poor  teachers  receive  consideration  because 
of  small  matters  which  obscure  important  qualifications. 

Of  course  the  first  qualification  is  that  of  character  and 
ability,  and  the  teacher's  greatest  asset  as  an  applicant 
is  her  individuality,  her  training,  and  her  experience;  but 
after  a  year  or  two,  I  do  not  believe  experience  counts 
for  nearly  as  much  individuality. 

Applications  are  either  written  or  made  in  person. 
Whetiier  you  send  a  written  application  or  not,  *kpply 
in  person.  Your  chances  will  be  as  ten  to  one  in  yotur 
favor  if  you  do  so.  It  means  more — a  letter  gives  so  little 
real  information  and  makes  so  little  impression.  How 
many  times  I  have  seen  letters  on  which  the  writer  had 
spent  great  care  in  presenting  her  claims  to  consideration, 
thrust  aside  with  a  glance,  while  an  applicant  in  person 
never  failed  to  receive  courteous  attention. 

As  in  every  other  business,  the  applicant  should  dress 
well.  Believe  me,  every  detail,  t)r  at  least  every  defect 
in  dress  will  have  its  weight.  One  should  not  be  showily 
dressed,  but  becomingly  and  suitably.  Courtesy  and  the 
ability  to  listen  are  most  important.  Do  not  try  to  talk 
too  much.  You  will  lose  your  point  by  trying  to  explain 
your  qualifications.  Frequently,  if  you  listen  carefully, 
your  board  member  or  superintendent  will  receive  a  favor- 
able opinion.  If  you  are  asked  about  yourself,  quote  or 
refer  to  other  people  rather  than  assert  what  you  have 
done  or  can  do.  Whether  you  are  calling  on  individuals 
or  are  granted  an  interview  with  the  board  in  session, 
make  it  short  and  to  the  point.  Directors,  or  commis- 
sioners, as  they  are  called  in  some  States,  are  usually  busy 
men  and  like  prompt,  business-Uke  people.  You  can  make 
a  better  impression  by  seeing  the  members  individually. 
Find  out  their  idiosyncrasies,  do  not  interrupt  their  meal 
time  and  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  their  pet  ideas.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  follow  this  up  with  a  second  visit 
shortly  before  election,  for  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind" 
applies  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Take  your  letters  of  recommendation  with  you,  but  do 
not  show  them  unless  you  are  requested  to  do  so.  Super- 
intendents will  usually  examine  them,  board  members 
only  when  first  interested  in  some  other  way. 

In  a  large  school  system  see  the  superintendent.  If  he 
is  an  able  man  his  influence  will  be  very  great  in  the  matter, 
but  it  is  well  to  see  the  board  members,  for  friends  at 
court  are  always  valuable. 

After  you  have  done  all  this,  if  you  have  any  friends 
who  personally  know  the  superintendent  or  board  members, 
have  them  write  a  letter  about  you.  Some  local  influence 
always  means  more  than  letters  from  strangers.  This  is 
legitimate  pull  and  you  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  if 
you  want  the  position  —  if  you  do  not,  make  no  effort. 
Half-hearted  applications  could  hardly  receive  attention. 
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Now  as  to  written  applications.  If  a  printed  form  is 
used,  secure  one,  fill  it  out,  and  send  with  your  testimonials. 
The  latter  should  be  neatly  typewritten  and  clecn.  I 
have  seen  original  testimonials  presented  so  dirty  that  it 
couli  b2  assumed  at  once  that  the  applicant  had  presented 
them  many,  many  times  before.  If  you  send  a  picture  — 
which  is  not  at  all  a  bad  idea,  as  pictures  catch  the  atten- 
tion much  more  quickly  than  letters  alone  —  have  a  gccd 
likeness,  in  a  simple  pose,  and  with  nothing  else  in  the 
picture.  I  once  saw  a  letter  of  application  containing  a 
picture  of  the  applicant,  a  full  length  portrait,  and  his 
dog.  This  furnished  some  amusement  for  the  board,  but 
he  was  not  elected.  I  am  not  blaming  the  dog.  It  was 
a  good-looking  dog.  Another  applicant  tried  to  startle 
the  attention  of  the  board  by  a  ridiculous  postcard.  It 
was  startling,  but  hardly  convincing. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell  teachers  to  use  unruled 
paper  and  to  leave  a  margin,  but  many  applicants  evidently 
need  the  information  I  have  also  received  applicatiors 
very  carelessly  written  and  even  misspelled.  Handwritirg 
is  really  an  importaiit  feature.  Again  and  again  have  I 
seen  a  beautiful  handwriting  make  its  influence  felt  in 
filling  a  position.       • 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  in  the  best 
schools,  for  \he  superintendent  and  board  members  to 
visit  the  schools  of  candidates  and  often  of  those  who  are 
not  candidates.  In  such  a  case  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  teach  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  You  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  putting  your  best  foot  forward.  I  knew  of 
one  teacher  who  conscientiously  called  on  her  weak  pupils 
when  directors  were  visiting  and  the  latter  actually  criti- 
cised her  for  lack  of  tact.  Here  again  do  not  attempt  to 
make  an  impression  by  showing  your  own  erudition.  Teach 
as  you  always  do  and  let  your  pupils  speak  for  you.  After 
the  superintendent  or  members  of  the  board  have  visited 
you,  by  all  means  make  no  effort  to  further  your  interests. 
They  have  seen  you  work 'and  if  they  want  you  they 
will  elect  you.     Any  interference  will  be  fatal. 

A  prominent  school  man  said  to  me,  '*A  teacher's  agency 
is  a  disturbing  agency,"  which  is  often  true,  yet  many 
excellent  positions  are  now  filled  by  them.  Occasionally 
teachers  are  offered  positions  by  them  outright,  but  more 
often  they  are  simply  notified  and  my  suggestions  given 
above  apply.  But  there  are  agencies  and  agencies.  I 
once  asked  an  agency  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  an  im- 
portant position,  stating  that  a  personal  interview  was 
absolutely  necessary.  I  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  bulky 
applica^^ions  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  stated  that 
distance  made  a  personal  application  impossible.  An- 
other agency,  which  now  receives  all  my  patronage,  seeks 
suitable  candidates,  tells  me  the  truth  about  them,  and 
often  says  it  has  nobody  who  can  hold  the  position.  It 
is  not  a  bad  plan  to  belong  to  a  good  agency  and  the  notion 
quite  prevalent  that  good  positions  are  never  filled  by 
them  is  entirely  erroneous. 

There  is  no  profession  in  which  changes  are  more  common 
than  in  teaching.  It  is  not  wise  to  change  too  often;  the 
best  recommendation  is  a  long  tenure  of  office.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lack  of  growth  if  a  teacher 
is  content  to  remain  in  one  position  year  after  year  at 
the  same  salary.  If  she  can  advance  in  the  same  system, 
that  is  the  thing  to  do;  if  she  must  change,  new  conditions 
and  new  environment  often  furnish  material  for  new  ex- 
periences, new  conquests,  and  consequently  growth.  When 
a  woman  has  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  one 
of  our  largest  school  systems,  when  women  hold  profes- 
sorships, college  presidencies  and  State  superintendencies, 
no  woman  teacher  can  say,  "A  woman  has  no  chance." 
For  men  there  is  an  ever  widening  field  in  the  teaching 
profession. 


"April,  half-clad  in  flowers  and  showers, 
Walks  like  a  blossom,  o'er  the  land; 
She  smiles  at  May,  and,  laughing,  takes 
The  rain  and  sunshine  hand  in  hand. 


Design  for  Easter  Postcard 


Colons    Very  pale  blue  background,  white  lUies  with  yellow  stamens  and  pistil,  greea 
leaves,  gold  letters 
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The  Question 

C.  S.  Mount 

QUESTIONING  is  an  art— and  a  most  important 
one  to  the  teacher.  To  question  well  is  a  proof 
of  skill.  It  is  sometimes  a  natural  gift,  but  is 
more  often  acquired  by  careful   self-training." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  questions.  One  kind  calls  to 
consciousness  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils.  It  tests  by 
finding  their  apperceptive  bases,  and  prepares  for  the  new 
lesson. 

The  second  is  the  thought  question,  which  stimulates 
the  mind.  It  suggests,  directs  and  stimulates  careful 
thinking. 

The  skillful  teacher  begins  her  lesson  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  will  discover  the  apperceptive  basis  and  pre- 
pare the  class  for  the  lesson. 

Next  by  logically  arranged  questions  carefully  framed 
the  new  points  of  the  lessons  are  developed.  These 
questions  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  success *ve 
steps  of  the  lesson  to  discover  whether  the  slower  pupils 
comprehend   the   lesson. 

The  third  step  consists  in  a  rapid  review  of  the  lesson, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  dull  and  inattentive 
children  or  to  those  who  have  not  volunteered. 

The  uses  of  the  questions  are: 

To  discover  the  apperceptive  basis. 

To  prepare  for  the  new  lesson. 

To  lead  to  new  knowledge. 

For  drill. 

For  development  of  the  imagination. 

To  rouse  interest  and  hold  the  attention. 
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To  direct. 

To  suggest. 

To  throw  the  child  upon  his  own  resources. 

To  test  his  knowledge. 

Rules  for  Questioning 

Questions  must  be  definite. 

In  the  lower  grades  must  call  for  one  thing  at  a  time. 
More  than  that  involves  the  difficulty  of  choice.  Pupils 
in  the  lower  grades  who  are  called  upon  for  several  points 
in  answer  to  a  question  become  confused  and  usually  fail 
to  answer  correctly. 

Questions  must  be  arranged  logically. 

They  must  be  varied,  as  monotony  kills  interest. 

Must  be  reasonable.  Nothing  kills  ambition  quicker 
than  questions  beyond  the  pupils'  knowledge. 

They  must  follow  quickly  and  promptly,  including  as 
many  children  as  possible,  particularly  the  dull  and  in- 
attentive. 

A  Few  Don'ts 

Do  not  give  questions  that  encourage  guessing. 

Seldom  give  questions  requiring  yes  and  no  for  answers. 

Do  not  ask  elliptical  questions. 

Do  not  include  the  answer  in  the  question,  nor  must  it 
be  implied  by  the  voice  or  form  of  the  question. 

The  question  must  not  contain  an  alternative  as:  Is  it 
east  or  west? 

Do  not  waste  time  questioning  for  the  development  of 
something  the  pupils  know. 

Do  not  ask  foolish  questions,  as:  How  many  times  larger 
is  the  earth  than  the  sun? 

Suggestions 

State  the  question  first,  then  the  pupil's  name,  thus  the 
whole  class  will  be  included. 

State  the  questions,  wait  a  few  seconds  for  the  pupils 
to  collect  their  thoughts  before  calling  upon  a  pupil. 

Do  not  repeat  in  the  interval  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
as  it  will  disturb  the  thought. 

If  a  pupil  cannot  answer  after  a  reasonable  time  ask  a 
question  which  will  lead  back  to  a  familiar  point  and  en- 
able him  to  imderstand.  For  instance,  a  pupil  may  not 
know  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  square  yard,  but  he 
may  be  able  to  give  the  linear  feet  in  a  linear  yard  and 
on  this  basis  construct  the  square  yard  and  compute  its 
area. 

This  ability  to  change  the  question  to  meet  an  imexpected 
situation  is  a  mark  of  efficient  teaching. 

State  the  question  to  the  whole  class.  Every  member 
should  expect  that  the  question  may  come  to  him  even  if 
it  is  asked  of  some  one  else  first. 

Questions  that  develop  and  test  the  thought  p)Ower  — 
observation,  comparison,  judgment,  imagination  hinge 
upon  —  What  kind?  How  much?  Why?  How?  What 
effect? 

Questions  for  knowledge,  the  extent  and  kind  of  pupils, 
acquisition  of  facts  contain  the  interrogatives,  what, 
who,  when,  where. 

Questions  to  quicken  the  feeling  and  direct  the  will 
contain  appeals  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  pupils  and 
to  their  sense  of  right.  They  help  to  cultivate  the  power 
within  the  pupil  of  putting  himself  in  another's  place,  and 
to  see  and  feel  from  another's  standpoint. 

An  incomplete,  incorrect  answer  or  a  complete  failure 
means  that  the  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained, 
lack  of  attention  due  to  poor  discipline,  or  that  the  question 
has  been  misunderstood. 

It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  call  upon  the  bright  pupils  or 
those  who  volunteer  first.  Do  not  spend  all  the  time  upon 
the  bright  pupils,  nor  upon  the  very  dull  ones.  The  world 
is  made  up  of  average  people  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
require  developing.  The  bright  children  may  assist  the 
dull.  Calling  upon  one  bright  child,  a  couple  of  average 
pupils  and  one  dull  one  will  keep  the  interest  and  produce 
results. 


Reviews  and  Examinations 

A  review,  if  properly  managed,  increases  and  deepens 
knowledge,  intensifies  and  fixes  ideas,  reveals  weak  places. 

An  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  teaches  method,  prompt- 
ness, self-reliance,  and  gives  power  to  concentrate  and 
arrange  thoughts. 

Fitch  says  that  good  examination  questions  should  be: 

Reasonable,  i  e.,  calculated  to  draw  out  knowledge  not 
detect  ignorance 

They  must  be  clear  and  unmistakable  in  meaning. 

A  good  proportion  should  be  on  matters  of  fact  and 
memory. 

There  should  be  two  or  three  questions  calling  for  judg- 
ment. 

Using  the  Blackboard 

Irene  Douglass 

ONE  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  every  class- 
room is  its  blackboard  space,  and  a  teacher  gener- 
ally finds  her  room  furnished  with  a  goodly  number 
of  square  feet  of  board  space  extending  usually 
along  two  sides  of  her  room.    How  to  make  the  blackboard 
work  an  important  and  helpful  factor  in  all  grades,  and 
especially  in  the  primary  grades,  is  a  serious  problem. 

It  is  not  so  much  with  the  decorative  work  placed  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher,  or  the  effective  borders  of  cuttings 
or  drawings  executed  by  the  pupils  and  pasted  on  or  tacked 
just  above  the  board  and  renewed  from  time  to  time; 
neither  is  it  with  the  care  of  the  board  itself  that  we  are 
mostly  concerned,  but  with  the  ways  and  methods  adopted 
in  utilizing  the  working  space  to  the  advantage  of  each  pupD. 
Nearly  every  subject  lends  itself  to  and  affords  material 
for  blackboard  work.  The  following  suggestions  v^iU  give 
some  slight  ideas  of  how  the  board  may  be  used  effectively 
in  such  lessons  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  number  work^ 
language,  and  drawing. 

Reading 

Most  teachers  are  agreed  that  reading  from  the  board 
should  precede  all  book  work,  and  the  teacher  who  has 
varied  and  good  devices  in  her  lessons  and  makes  good  use 
of  the  activities  of  her  pupils  is  bound  to  be  successful. 

To  teach  a  new  word  write  a  sentence  on  the  board 
using  all  familiar  words  with  the  exception  of  the  new  word 
to  be  learned.  Ask  who  can  find  the  new  word  or  **  stran- 
ger." A  child  passes  quickly  to  the  board,  points  it  out, 
underlines  or  encircles  it  with  white  or  colored  chalk. 
Again  let  a  child  act  as  teacher,  pointing  out  the  words 
and  having  them  pronounced  by  the  class  in  the  correct 
order,  jumping  to  and  fro,  or  backwards.  Write  several 
sentences  and  number  them.  Call  upon  a  child  to  read 
number  two  or  number  three.  He  passes  to  the  boards 
points  and  reads  the  desired  sentence  and  gives  the  pointer 
to  another  child,  asking  that  another  number  be  read. 

After  a  sentence  has  been  read  let  the  teacher  or  a  pupil 
erase  one  word,  the  class  sitting  with  eyes  dosed.  At  a 
signal  the  class  looks  up  and  scans  the  line  for  Uie  missing 
word.  A  child  is  then  called  on  to  write  the  word  again 
in  its  proper  place. 

When  a  number  of  sentences  or  a  list  of  words  are  on  the 
board,  two  children,  say  a  boy  and  a  girl,  may  be  chosen  to 
stand  at  the  board,  pointers  in  hand,  and  when  either  the 
teacher  or  another  pupil  pronounces  a  word  each  tries  to  be 
the  first  to  find  and  point  it  out.  A  score  may  be  kept  of 
the  number  of  times  each  side  is  successful. 

Spelling 

Half  the  class,  say  A,  takes  its  place  at  the  board,  and  as 
different  ones  of  the  children  who  remain  seated  pro- 
nounce clearly  a  word  from  the  lesson,  it  is  written  neatly 
and  quickly  by  each  child  at  the  board,  no  erasing  being 
allowed.     When  a  list  of  words  is  written  J^  the  **  A'«,'' 
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thev  take  their  seats.  Now  the  ''B's''  leave  their  seats 
and  quietly  hunt  for  misq)elled  words,  and  rewrite  the 
same  correctly.  Any  child  whose  word  is  crossed  out 
writes  it  several  times  in  his  exercise  book.  When  dl 
misspelled  words  are  foimd  and  corrected  the  words  are 
quickly  erased  and  the  B  class  takes  its  place  at  the  board 
ready  to  write  the  words  dictated  by  the  A's. 

In  teaching  new  wordB  write  Uie  word  on  the  board, 
have  the  class  look  carefully  at  the  word,  then  erase  it 
and  have  it  rewritten  by  several  pupils.  Difficult  words 
may  be  written  in  colored  chalk  and  allowed  to  remain 
several  dajrs,  drilling  on  them  each  day. 

Number 

A  set  of  five  simple  siuns  such  as  7  +  5,  6  +  3,  5  +  4, 
15  +  3,  9  +  4,  may  be  kept  on  the  board,  and  a  minute 
or  two  taken  each  day  for  different  childien  to  p)oint  to 
each  sum  and  name  the  answer  rapidly,  going  down  or  up 
the  list  or  jimiping  to  and  fro.  One  or  two  long  lines  ma^ 
also  be  kept  to  he  added  up  each  day  imtil  everyone  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  combinations  employed  in 
them. 

Let  the  teacher  write  small  sums,  such  as  3  +  7,  7 — 3, 
etc.,  very  rapidly  and  have  the  children  come  in  line  to 
write  the  answer  to  each  sum. 

Occasionally  allow  different  children  to  work  during  their 
entire  lesson  at  the  board  quietly  and  neatly,  and  fre- 
quently have  a  pupil  work  some  example  on  the  board  and 
explain  each  step  to  the  class. 

Writing 

There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  what  can  be  done  at  the 
board  in  the  first  grades  in  writing  lesson.  All  free  arm 
movements  should  be  done  there  before  trying  them  on 
paper.  For  these  exercises  the  board  may  be  divided  into 
spaces  by  vertical  lines,  each  child  standing  before  his 
particular  ^>ace,  eraser  and  chalk  in  his  hands,  and  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  board  to  enable  him  to  use  his 
arm  freely.  All  letters  should  be  practised  first  oil  the 
board  and  the  dass  called  on  to  criticise  the  work,  telling 
where  a  letter  is  badly  formed  and  advising  the  little 
writer  how  to  correct  it.  Let  the  teacher  write  a  single 
letter  iand  have  a  child  trace  around  it  with  a  pointer  while 
the  others  trace  it  in  the  air.  Occasionally  write  a  line 
to  be  copied  by  the  class. 

Drawing 

In  drawing,  the  same  use  may  be  made  of  the  board  as 
in  writing.  Children  love  to  draw  on  the  board  and  I  have 
found  it  a  very  frequent  request  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
board  during  recess  or  after  school.  This  board  work 
might  be  allowed  as  a  reward  for  specially  good  work, 
and  occasionally  allow  a  child  to  sign  his  name  to  his 
drawing  and  let  it  remain  on  some  days. 

Language 

Let  the  children  learn  to  write  sentences  on  the  board 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  write  in  an  exercise  book. 
Show  a  picture  or  some  object  and  talk  about  it.  Build 
up  a  story  about  it,  and  let  different  ones  suggest  and  write 
first  the  title  and  then  short  sentences.  If  the  sentence 
is  badly  arranged  it  may  be  discussed,  criticised  and  re- 
written. 
'  To  teach  the  use  of  the  possessive  form  the  teacher  may 
write  a  sentence  on  the  board,  leaving  a  blank  to  be  filled 

by  the  pupil,  such  as:    The  boy  tore  the  frock. 

Or  to  teach  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  to  do  she  may  write 

such  sentences  as:  Have  you your  work?    I  have 

my  lesson. 

In  word-building,  lists  of  words  may  be  made,  having  the 
same  endings,  such  as  gate,  mate,  date,  etc.,  or  pane,  cane, 
mane,  etc.,  and  placed  under  respective  headings  of  — ate 
and  — ane. 


There  is  really  no  lesson  in  which  the  board  may  not  be 
called  into  requisition,  the  children's  activities  being  made 
use  of,  the  interest  being  stimulated,  and  consequently  the 
attention  becomes  more  alert,  and  the  memory  more 
retentive. 


Drawing  as  an  Aid  to  Lan- 
guage Expression 

Edna  Paschall,  Art  Instructor,  ^^ttenberg  CoU^e 
Alma  Paschall,  Central  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio 

PRIMITIVE  man  invented  drawing  as  a  means  of 
conveying  thought  to  another  not  within  the  range 
of  his  voice.  The  picture,  then,  is  a  crystallized 
form  of  speech,  satisfying  a  need  for  a  broader 
method  of  communication  than  oral  langtiige.  Drawing, 
therefore,  being  closely  related  to  expression,  should 
be  logically  capable  of  assisting  one  in  all  forms  of  language 
instruction,  either  in  the  vernacular,  or  in  the  foreign 
tongue. 

Drawing,  in  its  relation  to  expression,  may  be  employed 
in  three  different  ways.  In  the  fir^,  it  serves,  in  the 
form  of  picture,  merely  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  an 
idea.  This  is  the  perception  stage.  In  the  second,  it  acts 
as  a  stimulus  to  thought,  through  suggestion.  This  is  the 
period  of  interpretation,  or  of  apperception.  In  the  third 
and  lughest  phase,  it  acts  as  a  mediiun  for  the  expression 
of  original  ideas.  This  represents  the  work  of  the  creative, 
or  constructive  imagination. 

The  first  stage  in  the  process  is  mere  recognition,  or 
vocabulary  formation.  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
a  word  may  be  learned,  through  visual,  aural,  or  tactile 
sensation.  The  ideal  method  employs  all  three.  The  pic- 
ture assists  in  the  work  of  memorizing  by  making  the 
visual  image  more  vivid,  and  also  because  of  the  musde 
strain  involved  in  the  act  of  drawing  itself.  Take  Ger- 
man for  piupose  of  illustration.  A  whole  class  may,  in  a 
few  minutes,  by  sketching  at  the  blackboard,  nmke  a 
vocabulary  a  lasting  part  of  their  mental  equipment  Der 
Apfely  der  Baunty  das  Hausy  die  Katze,  der  Hund — become 
closely  associated  with  the  real  object,  and  that  is  the  first 
step  in  the  formation  of  SprachgefuU.  The  student  sees 
the  word,  hears  it,  speaks  it,  feels  it  through  muscle-strain, 
and  associates  it  clearly  with  the  real  object;  because  of 
his  own  self-activity  his  interest  is  keen,  and  his  emotions 
pleasurable;  therefore,  the  conditions  for  memorizing  are 
perfect. 

Another  valuable  exercise  for  a  class  consists  in  giving 
commands  in  the  foreign  tongue,  to  be  executed  by  the 
student: 

Draw  a  house  with  four  windows,  three  doors,  and  two 
chimneys!  A  garden  aroimd  the  house!  A  tree,  with 
birds  upon  its  branches! 

This  should  be  followed  up  by  questions  which  call  forth 
the  pupil's  own  ideas: 

How  many  windows  has  your  house?  How  many  doors? 
Who  lives  in  your  house?  What  grows  in  the  garden? 
What  sort  of  trees  have  you  drawn?  Is  the  bird  a 
robin? 

Although  such  an  exercise  seems  childish,  it  is  very 
successful  even  with  the  High  School  Freshman,  whose 
jaded  interest  is  stimulated  by  the  novelty.  The  reason 
for  the  weakness  in  much  of  our  High  School  work  in  lan- 
guages is  due  to  the  barrenness  of  the  instruction,  its  ab- 
stractness,  and  its  failure  to  connect  with  the  previous 
experiences  of  the  student. 

To  avoid  monotony  it  is  advisable  to  exchange  roles 
occasionally.  The  teacher  draws  a  sketch  and  asks  the 
pupil:  What  have  I  drawn?  What  is  in  the  picture? 
Where  is  the  boy  sitting?  Is  he  asleep?  What  is  his 
name?    Is  it  summer  or  winter  in  the  picture? 

Or  the  pupils  may  make  requests  of  each  other  —  Go  to 
the  board  and  draw  a  house!    What  have  you  drawn? 
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This  sort  of  exercise,  being  really  a  game,  is  fascinating 
as  well  as  instructive. 

In  the  memorizing  of  disconnected  words  as  commonly 
given  in  vocabularies,  much  energy  is  wasted.  Words  are 
much  more  easily  acquired  and  retained  when  associated 
with  each  other  in  sentences.  Die  Schnecke  trdgt  sein 
Uaus  auf  dem  Riicketiy  can  readily  be  learned  through  the 
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triple  process  given  above:  the  tactile  sensation  of  drawing, 
the  visual  image,  and  the  aural  sensation  of  the  teacher's 
command  —  Zeichne  eine  Schnecke!  or  from  his  question  — 
Wer  trdgt  sein  Hans  auf  dem  RUcken?  This  sentence  teaches 
three  nouns,  a  verb,  and  a  preposition.  Three  such  sen- 
tences give  vocabulary  enough  for  one  lesson,  since  the 
exercises  may  be  indefinitely  varied. 

These  exercises,  in  whfich  the  pupil  attaches 
new  words  and  idioms  to  the  collection  he 
already  possesses,  form  the  second,  or  apper- 
.  ceptive  stage  in  the  process. 

The  third,  or  creative  imagination  stage, 
is  the  culmination  of  the  process,  calling 
upon  the  highest  power  of  the  intellect, 
the  ability  to  reconstruct  the  elements  of 
experience  into  new  forms  of  expression. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  two  former  steps 
must  always  precede  this  one.  In  this  ex- 
ercise the  pupil  goes  to  the  board,  draws  a 
sketch,  and  explains  it  in  the  mother  tongue, 
if  it  be  a  lesson  in  English,  or  in  the  foreign 
tongue  if  it  be  the  Latin,  French,  or  German 
lesson. 

"I  have  drawn  a  house.  A  farmer  lives 
here.  The  farmer  rises  early  in  the  morning 
ahd<  goes' into  the  fields.  This  is  his  horse 
and  wagon.  Here  is  the  barn  where  he 
stores  his  hay"  —  and  so  forth. 
^  This  form  of  instruction  utilizes  all  that  the 
child  already  knows  and  gives  him  oppor- 
tunity for  original  combinations  of  ideas. 

Much  language  instruction  fails  because 
it  does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  ex- 
perience must  precede  expression.  A  child 
must  know  words  before  he  can  talk;  he  must 
be  able  to  understand  spoken  sentences  before 
he  can  read;  he  must  be  able  to  think  clearly 
before  he  can  write  well.  Primitive  man  could 
only  think  in  terms  of  his  own  activity,  and 
so  it  is  with  the  growing  child  mind.  He  must 
be  able  to  do  before  he  can  think.  The  whole 
•secret  of  gaining  expression  in  language  is 
first,  to  give  the  pupils  words;  second,  to 
•enable  him  to  know  words  in  their  relations; 
third,  to  teach  him  to  reorganize  his  knowledge 
^  in  original  forms  of  exjiression.  In  all  of  these 
steps  drawing  is  an  invaluable  ally. 

As  Gesell  puts  it  in  "  The  Normal  Child  and 
Primary  Education": 

"Do  not  be  content  with  school  work  which 
makes  use  of  the  eyes  alone,  but  provide  the 
child  with  forms  of  expression  which  make  a 
larger  demand  upon  his  sense  centers.  Give 
him  an  opportunity  to  co-ordinate  eye  and 
hand  by  oflFering  him  work  which  demands 
their  co-operation." 

It  may  seem  that  this  is  dragging  art  down 
into  the  dust  of  the  commonplace.  But  was 
not  art  bom  of  service?  The  vase  which  we 
admire  for  its  beauty  of  form,  its  grace  of  pro- 
portion, its  harmony  of  color,  descended  from 
the  homely  cooking  vessel,  molded  into  the 
,  most  durable  and  serviceable  shape  by  a  needy 
people.  Art,  born  of  utility,  must  not  de- 
part too  far  from  its  source;  it  must  serve, 
as  well  as  please.*  Otherwise,  it  becomes 
decadent. 

According  to  this  conception  of  the  true 
function  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  it 
becomes,  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means 
to  an  end;  and  that  end  is  the  goal  of  all 
education  —  the  ability  to  give  expression  to 
ideas,  whether  in  wood,  clay,  bronze,  upon 
canvas,  or  in  immortal  prose  or  verse. 
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Rhythms,  Folk  Dances  and 
Games 

Nina  B.  Lamkin 

(Director  Training  School  for  Playground  Workers,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Author  of  Play  —  Its  Value,  and  Fifty  Games."  Pub- 
lished by  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Price, 
40  cents.) 

(The  material  this  month  will  be  suggestive  numbers,  which  can  be 
used  in  a  May  Play  Day  for  the  Primary  Grades. 

In  the  May  number,  I  shall  arrange  a  Play  Festival  and  give  sug- 
gestions for  decorations,  etc.) 

This  Day,  which  means  so  much  to  the  children,  is  an 
Ofjportimity  for  parental  joy  as  well.  The  parents  will  not 
miss  it.  They  enjoy  it  in  their  way  fully  as  much  as  the 
children. 


The  Maze  March 

The  out-of-doors  demonstration  is  an  argument  for  organ- 
ized play  and  for  a  pla^groimd,  which  we  as  teachers  cannot 
overlook  in  our  ambition  to  lead  the  parents  to  see  its 
many  benefits. 

Suggestive  Rhythms  for  the  Out-of-doors 

1  High  stepping  horses:    Marching   slowly   and   lifting 

the  knees  with  each  step,  hands  in  position  of 
holding  reins. 

2  Leap  Frog:  The  boys  always  like  this.     When  made 

into  a  game,  an  equal  distance  must  be  kept  between 
the  boys.  They  are  in  files  and  one  file  is  working 
against  the  other  file.  When  the  last  boy  has 
jumped  over  three  boys,  then  the  next  one  can 
start,  not  before. 

As  each  boy  reaches  the  front,  he  takes  his  place 
an  equal  distance  in  front  and  stays  in  the  game. 

The  first  file  finishing  wins. 

3  Climbing  the  Hill:  With  little  bodies  erect, 

chests  up  and  lifting  the  knees  slightly  with 
each  step. 

4  A  Walk  in  the  Woods: 

1  Hunting  for  violets.      (Running  here 

and  there  looking.) 

2  Finding  violets.     (Stooping  down  and 

picking  them.) 

3  Taking  up  some  roots  to  carry  home. 

(Digging.) 

4  Finding  some  spring  beauties.     (Kneel 

on  knees  and  pick  them.) 

5  Carrying  the  flowers  home. 

6  Planting  them. 

The  Maze  March 

Formation — one  file. 

Leader  marches  in  a  circle,  winding  up  the  file 
until  it  is  composed  of  several  circles  with  the 
lead'jr  in  the  center;  he  then  retraces  his  steps  and 
unwinds  the  circle. 


The  Skipping  Dance 
(Primary  or  Grammar  Grades.    M  us!  c — March  Time) 

1  Skip  forward  eight  counts. 

2  Join  left  hands  and  skip  around  partner  eight  counts. 

3  Forward  eight  counts. 

4  Join  right  hands  and  skip  around  partner  eight 
counts. 

5  Forward  eight  counts. 

6  Join  both  hands  and  skip  around  partner  eight  counts. 

7  Forward  eight  counts.. 

8  Join  left  hands  and  those  on  the  right,  skip  around 
partners  who  stand  still. 

9  Forward  eight  counts. 

10  The  reverse  of  8. 

11  Forward  eight  counts. 

12  Skip  ofiF  the  field. 

Hungarian  Village  Dance 
First  Figure 

Stamp!    Stamp!    Stamp!    Clap  three  times. 

Join  left  hands  and  skip  three  steps  past  partner 
— ^jumping  on  4,  facing  partner.  Join  right  hands 
and  return  in  same  way.    Repeat  the  figure. 

Second  Figure 

Stamp!  Stamp!  Clap  three  times.  Join  both 
hands  with  partner,  glide  three  steps  toward  left. 
Jump  on  4,  changing  position  with  partner.  Glide 
back  again  in  opposite  direction,  jumping  on  four. 
Repeat  figure. 

Third  Figure 
Stamp!    Stamp!    Clap  three  times.    Hands  on 
partner's  shoulders  and  eight  glide  steps  forward.    Repeat 
stamp  and  clap,  and  glide  eight  steps  back  to  position. 
Repeat  the  figure. 

"Ostende" 

(Music  —  "  Ostende  ") 
First  Figure 

Taking  position  with  partner.  B^n  each  figure  with 
right  foot. 

Three  walking  steps  forward  right  and  balance  on  right. 

Two  walking  steps  forward  left  and  balance  on  left. 
Glide  right  and  hop,  same  left. 

Repeat  both. 

Second  Figure 

Turn  back  to  partner.  Begin  with  right  foot  Walk 
three  steps  forward  and  balance  on  right.  Turn  to  rear 
left  —  return  in  same  way,  beginning  with  left  foot.  Join 
right  hand  with  partner,  glide  right  and  hop,  same  left. 


Skipping  Daacc 
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Repeat  both,  going  around  partner  once.    Repeat 
from  the  first. 

Dutch  Dancp: 
(Music  —  "Lauterbach") 
First  Figure 

Stamp  left!    Stamp  right!     Chip  three  times. 
Repeat. 

Lock    left    elbows    with    partner   and    walk 
around  partner  once,  setting  heel  at  each  step. 
Repeat  the  figure  —  locking  right  arms. 

Second  Figure 

Fists  on  hips  —  face  partner. 

Set  left  heel  sideward  once;  return  to  place. 

Set  right  heel  once;  return  to  place. 

Lock  left  arms  and  walk  around  partner,  set- 
ting heel  at  each  step. 

Repeat  the  figure  and  lock  right  arms. 


Third  Figure 
Hands  on  partner's  shoulders. 

Set  heel  toward  head  of  line  —  once.     Return  to  place. 
Two  glide  steps  in  that  direction.     Reverse. 
Repeat  the  figure. 

Fourth  Figure 

Lock  left  elbows  and  walk  aroimd  partner  once,  settling 
heel  at  each  step.    Same  with  right  elbows  locked. 


Robin  Hood  Dance 
First  Figure 
Join  both  hands  with  partner. 
Glide  8  steps  sideward  toward  the  front. 


Robm  HoodDanot 


Swedish  Village  Dance 

Threading  the  Needle 
Class  stands  in  two  or  more  files.  All  face  to  left  and 
join  hands  across  each  rank.  On  ''Go/**  the  leader  of  each 
line  leads  his  line  in  a  half  circle  toward  the  rear.  The  one 
at  the  end  stands  still.  The  leader  passes  under  the  arch 
formed  by  the  last  and  next  to  the  last  children.  All  the 
line,  still  holding  hands,  follows.  As  the  third  child  from 
the  last  passes  imder,  the  second  child  is  turned,  facing  the 
rear,  with  hands  crossed.  The  rear  child  faces  the  same 
way.  The  leader  nms  forward  and  again  leads  the  line  in  a 
half  circle,  going  under  the  second  arch  from  the  end.  Con- 
tinue till  the  thread  (leader)  has  passed  through  every  eye 
(arch)  and  all  are  facing  the  rear  with  arms  crossed.  Then 
altogether  and  still  holding  hands,  the  arm  on  top  is  raised 
and  each  child  quickly  turns  under  this  raised  arm  to  the 
rear  again.  This  brings  the  line  out  in  the  starting 
position.  The  first  lin?  to  get  back  to  this  posi- 
tion is  the  winner. 

Poison 
Children  stand  in  circle.  If  circle  is  small  set 
up  one  dub  in  center;  more  in  proportion  to  size 
of  circle.  Children  join  hands  and  try  to  pull 
each  other  on  to  club.  Any  one  who  knocks  the 
club  over  is  "Poison''  and  drops  out  of  circle. 
The  circle  becomes  smaller  and  smaller. 

Boiler  Burst 

Children  stand  or  sit  in  circle.  One  who  is 
"  It"  stands  or  sits  in  center  and  tells  any  story, 
real  or  imaginary.  Suddenly  the  words,  "And 
then  the  boiler  burst,"  are  put  in.  Every  one 
runs.  One  in  center  catches  as  many  as  possible 
before  they  are  safe.  These  sit  with  the  story 
teller  and  help  catch  others  next  time.  Continue 
till  all  are  caught. 


till  all  are  caught. 
Glide  8  short  steps  around  partner  with  both  hands         The  goal  for  safety  is  decided  upon  first. 


joined. 

Glide  8  steps  back  to  place. 
Drop  hands  —  Stamp  4  times.     Clap  4  times. 

Second  Figure 

Form  a  circle  quickly. 

Glide  8  steps  to  left. 

Glide  8  steps  to  right. 

Walk  forward  4  steps  to  center  and  back  4 
times  and  clap  4  times. 

Third  Figure 
Face  left  in  the  circle. 
Run  four  steps  forward. 
Stamp  4  times. 
Turn  and  run  4  steps  to  right. 
Clap  4  times. 
Repeat  the  figure. 


Stamp  4 


Rabbit  Race 

Boys  race  together;  girls  together.  Go  a  certain  dis- 
tance leaping  on  hands  and  feet  as  rabbits  do  in  moving 
quickly.  If  one  rises  to  erect  position  and  runs,  he  is  out 
of  the  race,  also  unfair  if  two  hands  are  not  moved  to- 
gether, also  two  feet. 

Squirrel 

In  seats  or  in  rows  on  gymnasium  floor  or  out  doors. 
One  child  is  the  "Squirrel.''  With  a  nut  he  goes  softly 
around  dropping  the  nut  mto  some  child's  hand.  All 
children  have  their  eyes  closed  and  one  hand  open  for  the 
nut.  When  the  nut  is  dropped  into  a  child's  hand,  he  tries 
to  catch  the  squirrel  before  the  squirrel  can  get  back  to  his 
home.  All  children  wake  up  when  the  squirrel  is  chased. 
The  child  receiving  the  nut  is  "squirrefl"  n^  time. 


squirrel      iLSft^  lime.       T 
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Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep 

For  either  playground  or  room.  Children  sit  in  seats 
or  on  ground.  One  child,  the  *'Sh^jAfcrd,"  walks  around 
room,  touches  some  one  lightly  oiil^^der  and  asks,  '*  Have 
you  seen  my  Sheep?"  Oth^ijc  replies,  "How  was  he 
dressed? "  Shepherd  then  descwft^^s^e  thiWcbild,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  recognizes  himself  ,'^ftin^jiteund  room  and  tries 
to  regain  his  place  before  the;: "Shepherd"  can  tag  him. 
If  tagged,  he  becomes  the  "SJi^end." 


Drill  with  Little  Wands  ^ 

Wands  forward  and  left  foot  forward  - 
Jump  to  position  —  2. . 

...    1    ' 

Wands  overhead  and  left  foot  sideward. 
Jump  to  position  —  2.  -*^ 

Same  right. 

Wands  overhead  and  left  foot  back  —  1. 
Shoulders  —  2. 
Overhead  —  3. 
Position  —  4. 
Same  right. 

Wands  forward  and  left  .foot  in  front. 
To  chest  —  2. 
Forward  —  3. 
Jump  to  position  —  4. 
Same  right. 


1. 


Jump! 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

AN  instinct  of  childhood  seems  to  be  to  jump. 
When  the  first  spring  days  come,  with  their  in- 
vigorating breezes,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  take 
the  little  ones  out  on  the  playground  and  allow 
them  to  jump  rope.  Much  has  been  said  in  adverse  criti- 
cism of  rope  jumping,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  after  all 
a  most  excellent  exercise  for  both  boys  and  girls.  It 
should,  however,  always  be  done  on  the  toes,  and  a  teacher 
should  always  be  in  charge. 

Players  may  be  supplied  with  small  ropes,  the  most 
convenient  size  being  one  that,  when  stood  on,  will 
just  reach  to  the  shoulders.  A  large  rope  for  general  use 
should  be  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  not  too  light  in 
weight.  The  children  should  be  first  taught  its  manage- 
ment in  turning,  and  should  a  player  fail  to  jump  correctly, 
he  should  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  turners.  It  should 
first  be  turned  toward  the  jumpers,  each  running  under  in 


turn  and  taking  his  place  as  before  when  the  jumper 
runs  in,  jumps  once  and  runs  out  the  opposite  side;  this 
is  continued  until  ten  jumps  are  reached,  when  the  rope 
is  turned  from  the  jumpers.  Children  delight  to  run  in 
while  the  turners  cry  "salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar,'* 
greatly  increasing  the  speed  with  which  the  rope  is  turned 
at  vinegar. 

Follow  the  leader'  is  also  much  enjoyed.  For  this  a  leader 
is  chosen  who  performs  any  feats  in  jumping  which  he  is 
able  to,  and  all  of  which  the  others  must  imitate  or  drop 
out  of  the  game.  Again  the  leader  takes  his  place,  runs 
in  and  calls  various  players  to  join  him;  whereupon  they 
all  go  through  a  series  of  jumps  in  concert. 

"Drop  the  handkerchief"  is  always  popular.  A  player 
runs  in  and  drops  his  handkerchief,  whereupon  the  other 
players  call  "pick  it  up,  pick  it  up,"  which  the  player  must 
do  on  the  next  jump.  "Begging,"  is  equally  enjoyable. 
A  player  runs  in  and  skips  the  rope  toward  one  end,  saying, 
*'  Father,  give  me  some  bread  and  butter,"  to  the  turner  at 
that  end,  upon  which  the  turner  says,  "Ask  your  mother." 
The  player  continues  to  go  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
until  he  trips,  or  the  turner  says,  "Here  you  are,"  and 
turns  the  rope  very  rapidly. 

Two  large  ropes  may  be  used,  as  the  players  gain  in 
control.  These  must  both  be  turned  at  once,  and  since  it 
requires  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  turners  there  are 
usually  any  number  anxious  to  occupy  that  position. 
The  ropes  may  be  turned  inward  and  the  players  jump 
each  rope  as  it  comes,  thereafter  running  out.  Again  the 
two  may  be  used  as  in  playing  with  the  single  rope. 

Individual  small  ropes  may  be  used  with  one  large  rope, 
the  player  jumping  his  own  rope  and  the  large  one  at  the 
same  time  and  running  out  under  the  large  one.  As  the 
players  gain  in  skill,  they  can  run  out  on  the  opposite  side 
and  also  backward,  and  two  jumpers  with  individual  ropes 
may  jump  at  one  time. 

But  in  any  event  purchase  a  rope!  It  will  pay  for  itself 
again  and  again  in  pleasure  for  the  little  ones,  and  they  will 
gain  materially  in  breathing  capacity  and  muscle  control, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  gracefulness! 


Illustrative  Drawing 

Spring  Games  and  Occupations 
Margaret  M.  Everist 

THE  aim  in  the  work  for  this  month 'should  be  to 
develop  habits  of  observation,  to  secure  correct 
representation  with  freedom  of  execution  and 
spontaneity  of  thought,  and  to  develop  creative 
faculties  as  far  as  possible.  Make  a  booklet  for  spring 
work.  Have  springtime  games  and  occupations  illustrated. 
Show  as  many  pictures  as  possible  illustrating  occupations 
of  spring,  as  ploughing,  sowing,  planting.  Always  aim  for 
good  proportions. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  pupils  do  some  free- 
hand cutting  along  the  line  of  illustrative  imaginative 
and  memory  work.  Require  the  cutting  to  be  done  in  one 
piece,  and  without  outline,  and  teach  them  to  mount  their 
own   cuttings. 

An  April  Shower,  The  Return  of  the  Birds,  Gardening, 
and  other  spring  interests,  may  be  subjects  for  illustration 
this  month. 

How  happy  we  are  that  spring  has  come!  Let  us  go 
out  and  play  a  happy  game.  (It  may  be  tossing  a  ball, 
"London  Bridge,"  "See.Saw,"  "Hide-and-Seek.") 

On  their  return  to  class-room,  teacher  will  say: 

"Now  let  us  draw  to  show  how  happy  we  are.  We  make 
gardens  in  April.  What  must  we  do  to  get  the  ground 
ready  for  planting?  Let  us  make  a  picture  to  show 
gardening.  Who  can  show  digging?  Who  can  show  haul- 
ing the  earth?     Who  can  show  watering  the  flowers?'* 

Have  children  bring  to  the  schooUfeiom  toy  M'heel-bar- 
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rows,  push-carts,  etx:.  It  will  be  well  to  have  an  object 
drawing  lesson  from  these  models,  and  then  have  them 
make  imaginative  drawings  of  figures,  showing  children  at 
work  with  these  models. 

Children  should  be  led  to  feel  the  action  through  their 
own  bodies.  If  they  make  mistakes  in  their  figure  drawing, 
they  should  themselves  perform  the  actions  they  wish  to  show 
in  Uieir  illustrations.  Let  them  perform  desired  actions  for 
each  other.  Illustrate  an  April  Shower.  Draw  a  child 
with  an  umbrella.  Teach  Robert  Louis  Stevenson^s 
verse,   "The  Rain:" 


The  rain  is  falling  all  around, 

It  rains  on  fields  and  trees, 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here, 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

Ask  the  children  what  we  need  in  order  to  make  a 
picture  of  this  verse.  We  need  sky  (dark),  fields,  trees, 
the  sea,  ships,  child  with  an  umbrella.  We  may  have  a 
composite  picture  of  this  verse,  allowing  different  children 
to  contribute  some  part,  either  in  cutting  or  drawing, 
or  allow  the  children  to  work  individually  and  imagine 
their  own  little  picture. 


Paper  Cutting 
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READING  AND  LANGUAGE  LESSONS 


How  We  Begin 

VIII 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

(Book  lights  reserved) 

DRILL  on  the  obscure  sounds  had  better  be  omitted 
until  the  second  year.    Give  these  words  as  sight 
words  and  then  help  the  children  sound  them.   Tell 
theja  they  will  learn  all  about  these  sounds  next 
year.    "Many,  said,-  says,  pretty,  one,  been"  are  a  few 
of  these  necessary  words. 


ought 
bought 
fought 
sought 
thought 


aw 

aught 

caw 

caught 

gnaw 

daught 

law 

naught 

paw 

taught 

raw 

saw 

thaw 

claw 

draw 

straw 

igh 

high 

fight 

sigh 

light 

thigh 

might 

night 

right 

t  learn  the  "ar,  er,  ir,  or. 

ight 

sight 
bright 
flight 
fright 
fright  en 

ur"  families.  Review  all 
the  ar  words  and  teach.  "  Ar  is  always '  ar '  unless  w  is  used 
before  it."  Give  list  of  ar  words  beginning  with  w.  War, 
hardware,  wardrobe,  warm,  warn,  warp,  wart. 

To  make  more  of  an  impression,  write  sentences,  using 
w  before  ar. 

The  men  went  to  war, 

I  will  go  to  the  hardware  store  and  buy  a  teapot. 

My  dress  is  in  the  wardrobe. 

It  is  not  very  warm  to-day. 

I  will  warn  you  not  to  get  into  that  automobile. 

There  is  warp  in  mother's  carpet. 

Johnny  has  a  big  wart  on  his  hand. 


er    ear  u* 

her  birth 

heard  fir  tree 

jerk  firm 

learn  first 

ker  nel  girl 

pearl  stir 

perch  third 

Ian  tern  thirst 

search  thirsty 

term  whirl 
verse 

or  ur 

born  bum 

corn  burr 

corn  er  burst 

for  church 

form  fur 

forty  fur  nacc 

horn  hurt 

horse  nurse 

mom  ing  purse 

nor  tum 
north 
scorch 
short 
sort 
storm 

List  of  things  in  the  room  will  make  four  lessons. 

1  Children  name  and  Teacher  writes  on  board. 

2  Children  pronounce  words. 

3  Children  give  sentences  and  teacher  writes  on  board. 

4  Reading  lesson.     (Words  in  italics  are  ones  given. 
Teacher  underscores  these  words.) 

Miss plays  on  the  piano. 

There  are  forty  desks  in  this  room. 
We  have  a  big  table  and  two  little  ones. 
There  are  seven  chairs  in  our  room. 
I  wish  I  could  sit  on  the  piano  sk>ol. 
We  have  two  big  waste  baskets  and  two  little  chal^ 
baskets. 

My  pencils  are  in  my  pencil  box. 

My  books  and  my  paper  are  under  my^desk.       t 
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We  have  pretty  goldfish  in  the  fish  globe. 
The  plants  are  in  the  windows. 
The  pictures  are  on  the  walls. 

The  dolls  and  the  doll  house  are  in  our  village  on  the 
table. 
I  like  to  look  at  post  cards. 
The  Kewpies  are  flying  in  the  windows. 
We  made  a  house  and  a  bam  of  the  blocks. 
Our  Sag  is  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  bookcase  is  in  the  comer. 
r  like  to  write  on  the  board  with  crayon. 
The  music  chart  is  by  the  bookcase. 
The  bird  chart  is  by  the  piano. 

When  it  is  dark  Miss turns  on  the  lights. 

I  like  to  dean  the  erasers. 

I  wish  I  could  write  with  ink. 

Miss blotter  is  red. 

For  Silent  Reading 

Write  rhymes  and  songs  the  children  know,  or  others  to 
be  iUustrated.  They  first  copy  what  is  written  and  illus- 
trate beneath.  The  first  two  or  three  times,  we  read  aloud, 
after  that  they  must  read  for  themselves. 


courageous 
Milky  Way 


mistake 
Great  Bear 
(Explain.) 


cau  tious  ly 
Little  Bear 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Draw  a  boy  flying  a  kite. 

Draw  a  snow  man. 

Draw  an  Eskimo  house. 

Draw  a  man,  standing  in  a  boat,  fishing. 

Draw  a  boy,  sitting  on  a  log,  fishing. 

Draw  a  boy  on  a  fence. 

Draw  two  boys  playing  ball. 

Draw  three  girls  jimiping  the  rope. 

Draw  a  bov  with  a  dog. 

Draw  a  girl  with  her  doll. 


(All  pictures  to  be  colored  with  crayola.) 

Guessing  Stories  continued  from  last  month: 

16  Who  met  a  wolf  in  the  woods  when  she  was  going 
to  see  her  grandmother? 

17  Who  put  his  head  out  of  the  water  and  said,  "Now, 
I*m  going  to  eat  you  up"? 

18  Who  said,  "Don't  eat  me.  Wait  for  my  brother. 
He's  ever  and  ever  so  much  bigger  than  I  am"? 

19  Who  said  "I'll  huff  and  I'll  puff  and  I'll  blow  your 
house  in"? 

20  Who  said  "No,  no,  by  the  hair  on  my  chinny,  chin, 
chin"? 

21  What  little  boy  never  knew  what  his  mammy  told 
him?  He  put  butter  in  his  hat  and  tied  a  string  on  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  dragged  it  in  the  road. 

22  A  little  b<>y  went  out  to  £nd  lis  brother.  He  asked 
the  eat  and  the  bird  if  he  was  their  brother.  They  said 
"no."  By  and  by  some  one  called  the  little  boy  "Brother" 
and  he  didn't  like  it.    Who  was  it? 

23  Who  lost  her  sheep  and  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed 
that  they  came  home? 

24  Who  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what 
to  do? 

25  A  little  boy  liked  to  eat  pudding  and  pie.  He  kissed 
the  girls  and  made  them  cry.    Who  was  it? 

A  Nonsense  Rhyme  used  to  teach  compound  words: 


warming-pan 
soap-fat 


rolling-pin 
within 


meeting-house 
upside 


The  owl,  the  eel,  and  the  warming-pan. 
Went  to  call  on  the  soap-fat  man. 
The  soap-fat  man  was  not  within. 
He'd  gone  for  a  ride  on  the  rolling-pin. 
So  they  all  together  came  back  to  town 
And  turned  the  meeting-house  upside  down. 


The  man  in  the  moon 

Who  sails  through  the  sky. 

Is  a  most  courageous  skipper. 

But  he  made  a  mistake 

When  he  tried  to  take 

A  drink  of  milk  from  the  dipper. 

He  dipped  it  into  the  Milky  Way 
And  slowly,  cautiously  filled  it. 
But  the  Great  Bear  howled. 
And  the  Little  Bear  growled. 
And  scared  him  so 
That  he  spilled  it. 

A  story  adapted  from  one  told  to  me  years  ago.  Have 
never  seen  it  in  print.  The  story  should  be  told  to  the 
children  before  the  reading  lesson  is  given.  We  have  had 
the  story  ever  since  the  first  week  of  school: 

The  LiTTLfi  Pmnce  Who  Never  Laughed 

Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  little  golden-haired  prince. 
He  lived  in  a  beautiful  palace  with  his  father  and  mother. 
His  father  was  the  King  and  his  mother  was  the  Queen. 
I  don't  know  the  little  boy's  name,  but  everyone  called 
him  Hi  diddle  diddle. 

Hi  diddle  diddle  was  a  very  lovely  little  boy,  but  he  had 
never  latighed.  No  one  could  do  an3rthing  to  make  him 
laugh. 

Hi  diddle  diddle  had  the  dearest  little  black  curly  dog. 
Everywhere  the  little  prince  went,  the  little  dog  went,  too. 

Down  back  of  the  palace  was  a  brook  where  Hi  diddle 
diddle  liked  to  play.  Every  day  he  and  his  nurse  and  his 
little  black  dog  went  down  to  the  brook. 

One  beautiful  moonlight  night.  Hi  diddle  diddle  cried 
to  go  down  to  the  brook.  He  said,  "I  don't  want  to  go 
to  bed.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed.  I  want  to  go  down  to 
the  brook." 

So  they  started  for  the  brook.  When  they  went  by  the 
kitchen  they  stq>ped.  Some  one  had  left  a  fiddle  in  the 
kitchen  window.  A  big  white  cat  jumped  up  in  the  win- 
dow and  was  playing  on  it  with  her  paws. 

It  was  so  funny  that  Hi  diddle  diddle  nearly  laughed. 
Nurse  took  him  in  her  arms  and  ran  into  the  palace,  caUing, 
"Oh,  Hi  diddle  diddle  nearly  laughed!  Hi  diddle  diddle 
nearly  laughed!" 

But  when  the  King  and  Queen  came  he  was  crying  again. 
Nurse  said,  "  Never  mind,  dearie,  we'll  go  down  to  the  brook 
now." 

The  moon  was  so  bright  it  made  another  moon  in  the 
brook.  Some  cows  were  in  the  meadow  on  the  other  side 
of  the  brook.  One  of  the  cows  jumped  over  to  the  side 
where  Hi  diddle  diddle  was  and  then  jumped  back  again. 
The  little  dog  had  been  running  and  he  was  so  tired  he 
sat  up  and  said,  "h,  h,  h,  h." 

Hi  diddle  diddle  cried,  "Oh,  Nurse,  see!  the  cow  jumped 
over  the  moon  and  my  little  dog  is  laughing  at  her." 

It  was  so  funny  that  Hi  diddle  diddle  nearly  laughed. 
Nurse  took  him  in  her  arms  and  ran  into  the  palace  calling, 
"Oh,  Hi  diddle  diddle  nearly  laughed!  Hi  diddle  diddle 
nearly  laughed!" 

But  when  the  King  and  Queen  came  he  was  crying  again. 
Nurse  said,  "Never  mind,  dearie,  I'll  get  you  something 
good  to  eat  and  then  we  will  go  to  bed." 

She  brought  him  some  great,  big  red  strawberries  on  a 
beautiful  plate  and  a  gold  spoon  to  eat  with. 

Poor  little  Hi  diddle  diddle  was  so  sleepy  that  he  went 
to  sleep  before  the  strawberries  were  half  eaten. 

He  had  such  a  f  imny  dream  that  he  woke  up  laughing  and 
cried,  "Oh,  Nursie,  I  saw  arms  and  legs  grow  on  my  dish 
and  q>oon  and  they  took  hold  of  hands  and  ran  away. 
Oh,  it  was  so  funnyl"  ^  t 
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Nurse  called,  *'0h,  come  quick,  Hi  diddle  diddle  is  laugh- 
ing!   Hi  diddle  diddle  is  laughing!'' 

The  King  and  Queen  and  everyone  in  the  palace  came 
running.  Hi  diddle  diddle  laughed  and  laughed  and 
laughed. 

Then  he  told  his  father  and  mother  about  the  cat  playing 
on  the  fiddle,  and  about  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon 
and  how  his  little  dog  laughed.  Then  he  told  them  about 
his  dream. 

After  that  Hi  diddle  diddle  was  like  other  little  boys. 
He  used  to  laugh  and  play  all  day. 


His  father  made  a  song  for  him  to  sing. and  little  boyS 
and  girls  have  sung  it  ever  since  the  days  of  Once  on  a 
time. 

This  is  the  song: 

Hi  diddle  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon; 

The  little  dog  laughed, 

To  see  such  sport, 

And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 


Writing  Letters 

Blanche  Blackman 

WE  teach  letter  writing  in  the  third  and  fourth  grade 
English,  and   after  we  had  written   letters   to 
mothers,  teachers,  cousins  and  friends,  we  ex- 
changed letters  with  the  third  and  fourth  grade 
children  of  another  school. 

Then  I  came  across  an  advertisement  of  Colgate's  Tooth 
Paste  on  the  back  of  a  magazine,  and  that  gave  me  an  idea. 
The  next  day  in  the  period  for  English  the  children  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

331  Fayette  Street 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6,  1914 
Mr.  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 
Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  four  cents  in  stamps.  Please  send  me  a  tube 
of  dental  cream  and  an  animal  book. 

Yours  truly, 

Anna  Du  Bois, 

Just  as  we  were  finishing  the  letters,  the  primary  super- 
visor came  in.  She  examined  some  of  the  letters  and  was 
so  pleased  that  she  took  them  with  her  to  show  to  the  city 
supervisor.    Of  course  that  pleased  the  children. 

At  the  ten  cent  store,  I  bought  fifty  envelopes  for  five 
cents.     I  addressed  the  envelopes  like  this: 


Mr. 
Cr  Colgate  &  Co. 


Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 
J  W  Fulton  Street, 

New  York. 


When  Miss  Laning  returned  the  letters,  we  folded  them 
and  put  them  in  the  envelopes.  The  children  took  them 
home  and  many  of  them  enclosed  the  stamps  and  mailed 
the  letters.  They  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  tooth 
l)aste  and  the  funny  books. 

The  next  week  we  wrote  the  pledge  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
Bird  Club  organized  by  the  Farm  Journal: 

I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  Liberty  Bell  Bird  Club 
and  i^romise  to  study  and  protect  all  song  and  insectivorous 
birds,  and  do  what  I  can  for  the  club. 

I  furnished  envelopes  addressed  as  follows: 

The  Liberty  Bell  Bird  Club, 
Farm  Journal, 

Washington  Sauare^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  this  we  received  very  pretty  club  badges. 

Later  we  wrote  to  the  Cawston  Ostrich  Farm,  South 


Pasadena,  California,  asliing  for  ostrich  feathers  for  dolls' 
hats.  The  boys  in  their  letters  asked  for  a  feather  to  giw: 
to  their  sisters.  The  feathers  were  very  pretty  —  some 
blue  and  some  pink. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1101  J.,  Philadelphia,  sent  card- 
board models  of  the  Flexible  Flyer. 

The  Perry  Mason  Comf)any,  Boston,  Mass.,  sent  three 
current  issues  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  Armour  and 
Company,  Chicago,  III.,  sent  sample  bouillon  cubes.  The 
Three-in-One  Oil  Company,  42  Al  T,  Broadway,  New 
York,  sent  samples  of  oil  for  air  guns. 

The  fourth  grade  teacher  in  our  building  tried  the  plan 
and  was  very  much  pleased.  We  wrote  a  letter  a  week, 
and  many  of  the  children  mailed  every  one  they  wrote. 
Occasionally  stamps  had  to  be  enclosed,  so  the  children 
did  not  get  the  notion  of  always  getting  something  for 
nothing.  The  penmanship  improved,  as  only  good  writing 
would  be  considered  fit  to  mail,  and  the  English  lessons 
were  very  interesting. 


April  Stories  for  Reproduction 

Ella  Marie  Powers 

TWO  or  three  stories  for  reproduction  during  the 
month  may  be  of  a  biographical  character.  If 
these  little  biographical  stories  have  a  moral 
attached,  then  so  much  the  better;  but  let  the 
children  find  out  the  ethical  lesson  for  themselves.  To 
learn  of  the  noble  traits  of  great  men  through  stories  will 
often  leave  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  child's  mind  than 
to  listen  to  a  recital  of  "  what  a  good  boy  he  was,"  or  "  how 
very  brave  he  was,"  or  "he  was  always  honest."  A  little 
story,  convincing  in  its  nature,  rarely  needs  any  comment. 
As  April  fourteenth  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  cf 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  little  story  about  hun  will  be  not  only 
timely  but  ^^ill  serve  as  a  partial  review  of  the  facts  learned 
last  February,  when  undoubtedly  something  was  learned 
about  Lincoln  during  his  birthday  month. 

Lincoln's  Honesty 

Lincoln  was  once  a  clerk  in  a  store. 

He  worked  very  hard  each  day. 

One  day  a  poor  woman  bought  some  goods  of  him. 

She  paid  him  six  cents  too  much. 

Lincoln  did  not  see  the  mistake  at  the  time. 

In  the  evening  Lincoln  was  very  tired. 

But  he  walked  four  miles  to  the  home  of  the  woman. 
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"Here  is  your  six  cents,"  he  said. 
Every  one  said,  "How  henest  Lincoln  is!" 

Questions 

What  work  do  you  think  Lincoln  did  in  the  store?  Name 
some  of  the  articles  sold  in  this  little  country  store. 

How  far  from  the  store  did  the  poor  woman  live? 

Why  would  Lincoln  be  so  tired  in  the  evening? 

When  'do  you  think  Lincoln  learned  of  the  mistake? 

How  do  you  think  the  woman  felt  when  Lincoln  called 
with  the  six  cents? 


Lincoln 

once 

clerk 

bought 

cents 


Spelling 


mistake 

evening 

tired 

walked 

honest 


The  teacher  may  copy  this  list  upon  the  board,  then  use 
it  for  oral  and  for  written  work.  In  the  oral  work,  she  may 
require  various  pupils  to  tell  something  about  Lincoln  which 
shall  include  the  word,  "once";  again  the  word,  "clerk"; 
or  the  words,  "tired"  and  "honest." 

When  the  story  is  to  be  reproduced  in  writing,  she  may 
call  upon  various  pupils  in  turn  for  a  sentence,  then  all 
will  write  the  sentence  dictated  by  that  pupil,  and  when 
several  •pupils  have  each  suggested  a  sentence,  the  story 
¥rill  be  written.  Then  all  can  decide  whose  sentences  are 
the  best  and  why. 

As  April  twenty-seventh  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a  little  story  about  him  may  serve 
well  for  a  language  lesson  for  that  Monday.  The  children 
like  to  know  how  and  where  these  great  men  lived  and  what 
kind  of  boys  they  were. 

Grant's  Ability  as  a  Boy 

Grant's  father  was  poor. 

Ulysses  worked  hard  to  help. 

He  was  glad  to  help  his  faUier. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  drove  a  team. 

Once  he  drove  a  big  team' forty  miles. 

The  road  was  rough  and  hard. 

It  was  through  a  deep  forest. 

Young  Grant  brought  home  a  load  of  logs. 

He  had  to  stop  at  an  inn. 

He  fed  his  horses. 

The  men  said,  "Few  boys  could  do  that  work." 

This  story  may  be  given  following  the  method  used  in 


the  Lincoln  story  or  the  following  story  about  Grant  may 
be  told  and  written. 

Grant's  Determination 

Grant  liked  a  fine  big  horse. 
A  neighbor  could  not  manage  his  horse. 
The  neighbor  did  not  dare  to  ride  his  horse. 
He  asked  Grant  to  do  an  errand  for  him. 
"Jump  on  my  horse  and  go  quick! "  he  said. 
Grant  sprang  upon  the  horse. 
The  horse  reared  and  kicked  and  plunged. 
Grant  held  on  tight;  he  did  not  fall. 
Grant  always  did  what  he  attempted. 
He  would  never  give  up. 

This  last  story  may  be  the  basis  of  language  lessons, 
spelling,  busy  work  and  drawing. 

Upon  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  may  sketch  the  home 
in  which  Grant  was  born.  The  children  may  copy  this 
in  outline,  or  they  may  color  it.  They  may  cut  the  house 
from  light  gray  paper,  then  paste  on  the  red  chimney  and 
the  brown  fence.  Above  the  horizon  line,  the  background 
may  be  blue;  below  the  horizon  line,  color  it  green  to  repre- 
sent the  grass. 

For  spelling,  drill  on  the  words: 

liked  quick 

horse  reared 

neighbor  kicked 

manage  plunged 

errand  attempted 


drawing: 

birthplace 

load  of 

team 

inn 

road 

horse 

forest  trees 

For  busy  work,  ask  the  pupils  to  make  a  list  of  words 
from  the  letters  in  the  word  "Grant,"  as  tag,  rat,  an,  ran, 
at,  ant,  tar,  tan,  nag,  art,  rag,  etc. 

In  requiring  a  reproduction  of  the  story,  help  the  chil- 
dren to  condense.  Help  them  to  get  at  the  main  thought 
of  the  story,  and  express  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
This  is  always  a  most  excellent  drill  for  any  grade.  After 
writing  the  story  once,  let  them  study  it  and  decide  if  it 
cannot  be  written  again  in  a  shorter  form,  and  yet  tell  as 
much.  After  it  is  written  the  second  time,  repeat  this 
process  of  "boiling  down"  until  only  the  important  facts 
of  the  story  remain  upon  their  papers. 
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A  TREE-PLANTING  SONG 
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•Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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1.  Dear  lit  -  tie  tree,May    soft  winds  play,  A -mong  your  leaves  Some  hap  -  py 

2.  Dear  lit  -   tie  tree, May     rob  -  ins  sing  A -mong  your  boughs  Some   ra  -  diant 

3.  Dear  lit  -   tie  tree, Make  shel  -  ter  sweet  For   tir  -  ed    hearts  In     sum  -  mer*s 

4.  Dear  lit  -   tie  tree,  Strong  arms  unfold  To  guard  us     from  The      win  -  ter's 


g 


-?— < 
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Chorus. 
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Tree  Study 

Emilie  Yunker 

UNLESS  children  have  some  association  with  trees, 
be  taught  to  do  something  for  them,  find  out  what 
they  do  for  us,  they  will  neither  plant  trees  nor 
take  a  vital  interest  in  those  that  have  been  planted. 
An  acquaintance  with  trees  will. enable  children  to  get  an 
understanding  of  that  which  will  become,  l^ter  in  li^e, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  joy. 

By  way  of  introdu<?tion>  the  pupils  of  the  Second  Grade 
were  taken  out  in  groups  to  identify  the  shade  trees  on  the 
block  surrounding  the  school.  There  were  found  several 
Norway;,  and  sugar  maples,  linden,  sycamore,  Lombardy 
poplar  and  heaven  trees/  These  were  not  studied  in  detail. 
General  characteristics,  however,  were  noted  and  names 
learned.  The  spreading  branches  of  the  maple  were  con- 
trasted with  the  uprij[it  ones  of  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
Although  the  latter  was  not  endorsed  by  these  young  critics 
as  a  shade  tree,  it  was^considered  interesting  in  that  each 
branchy  was  like  a  spire,  jx^in ting  heavenward.  The  thin 
scaly  bark  of  the  sycamore  was  contrasted  with  the  black, 
coarse  bark  of  the  heaven  tree.     Of  all  these,  the  linden 
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L.       =>liaden 
S.M.  =  sugar  maple 
N.M.  s  Norway  maple 
L.P.   =  Lombardy  poplar 
H.      =?  heaven  tree 


was  considered  the  most  suitable  shade  tree  for  the  side- 
walk. 

In  order  that  the  names  of  the  trees  observed  be  listed, 
a  spelling  lesson  was  planned  in  which  the  words  su^ar 
maple,  Norway  maple,  linden,  sycamore,  heaven  tree,  Lqm- 
bardy  poplar,  and  the  names  of  the  streets,  Main,  Market, 
Clay  and  Hancock  were  taught. 

This  was  followed  by  the  drawing  of  a  nine-inch  square 
on  the  outside  and  a  five-inch  square  on  the  inside.  This 
diagram  was  made  on  the  board  and  then  on  paper  by  the 
children. 

Interest  in  the  trees  was  being  aroused.  ^Observations 
were  directed  to  those  at  home  as  well  as  those  about  school. 

The  identification  of  the  leaves  together  with  the  nature 
experiences  gained  on  their  field  excursions  previously 
taken  formed  the  basis  of  many  a  language  and  reading 
exercise.  Riddles  such  as  the  following,  containing  the 
simplest  and  most  characteristic  descriptions,  were  given 
by  the  children  to  be  answered.  Most  of  them  were  given 
orally,  one  or  two  placed  on  the  board  to  be  read,  and  a 
few  written  on  paper  by  the  children. 

1  I  am  thinking  of  a  tall  tree  whose  branches  look  as  if 
they  had  been  white-washe.d.  It  has  large  rusty  leaves  in 
the  fall.  ■  Little  balls  of  seeds  neatly  packed  together  hang 
on  this  tree.    Can  you  tell  me  its  name?    (Sycamore.) 

2  •  There  is  a  good  shade  tree  whose  leaves  are  not  as 
large  as  those  of  the  sycamore.  They  have  five  points. 
They  turn  yellow  and  crimson  in  the  autumn.  The  seeds 
grow  in  pairs  and  look  like  butterflies.  Who  knows  the 
name  of  this  tree?     (Maple.) 

3  Not  far  from  school  there  grows  a  tree  which  does 
not  give  much  shade.  Its  leaves  look  like  triangles.  Its 
branches  point  upwards.  What  is  its  name?  (Lombardy 
poplar.)  

How  We  Saved  a  Tree 

There  was  a  young  maple  near  school,  which  the  children 
of  the  Primary  Class  were  asked  to  guard  until  a  tree  box 
could  be  provided.  In  spite  of  the  care  taken  of  it,  much 
to  our  distress  a  knife  wound  had  been  inflicted.  Part  of 
the  bark  and  new  wood  had  been  removed.  "  What  can 
we  do  to  save  it?  *'  "  Will  the  tree  die?  "  These  and  other 
questions  were  asked  on  all  sides. 

Thereupon  a  small  can  of  liquid  tar  was  purchased  at  the 
drug  store.  The  tar  was  spread  on  the  wound  with  a 
stick  by  one  of  the  boys.  To  make  the  lesson  more  im- 
pressive amd  to  ascertain  whether  all  was  well  with  the 
tree,  a  letter  was  written  by  one  of  the  pupils  to  the  trte 
doctor  asking  him  to  come  and  see  if  it  could  be  saved. 

After  looking  at  the  tree,  he  said  gravely, "  You  have  done 
right  by  putting  tar  on  the  wound.  I  think  if  will  live 
if  you  put  a  guard  around  it,  first  of  all.^^-Then  givei the 
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tree  a  drink  when  it  is  thirsty;  some  fresh  loamy  soil  upon 
which  the  roots  can  feed  when  the  tree  is  hungry,  pull  the 
weeds  out  because  they  steal  its  food  away;  stir  up  the 
ground  so  as  to  give  it  air  and  keep  the  caterpillars  off." 


Reading  Lesson 

After  the  exercises  on  Arbor  Day,  in  which  the  entire 
school  took  part,  each  step  taken  was  carefully  impressed 
on  the  Primary  Class  in  the  oral  review.  Words  unfamiliar 
were  written  in  large  letters  with  brush  dipped  in  ink  on 
Manila  cardboard  and  developed  by  visualization.  There- 
upon a  typewritten  copy  of  their  actual  experience  was 


made  and  one  given  to  each  child  to  be  used  as  a  reading 
lesson. 

How  pleased  we  were  to  help  plant  trees  along  the  side- 
walk on  Arbor  Day!  There  were  five  ash  and  four  pin 
oaks.  The  trees  were  large  and  the  holes  had  to  be  made 
three  feet  square  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

The  ground  was  so  hard  that  two  men  dug  the  holes 
for  us.  It  was  made  soft  and  loose  \mder  the  roots.  A 
bucket  of  water  was  poured  into  the  hole.  Our  neighbor 
gave  us  two  barrels  of  rich  soil  which  we  put  aroimd  the 
roots. 

In  dry  weather,  we  give  the  new  trees  a  good  drink. 
Four  buckets  of  water  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  was  not 
too  much  for  them.    Guards  were  put  around  the  trees. 


Taking  the  Tree  Home 

An  Idea  for  Arbor  Day 

Blanche  Blackman 

Of  course,  we  all  want  to  plant  something  on  Arbor  Day, 
and  we  all  know  a  tree  is  the  best  thing  to  plant.  We  can- 
not plant  trees  in  our  school-yard,  so  we  plant  vegetable 
seeds.  Last  year  one  of  the  fathers  made  us  a  window 
box.  Each  child  brought  a  little  bag  of  soil  to  school. 
We  put  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  incidentally  giving 
a  talk  on  drainage.  Then  the  soil  was  put  in  the  box  and  on 
the  morning  of  Arbor  Day,  we  planted  lettuce  seeds  in  the 
box. 

We  had  our  entertainment  in  the  afternoon  and  one  boy's 
recitation  was,  "The  Box  on  the  Window-sill." 

We  have  a  box  on  our  window-sill, 

Filled  with  soil  so  rich  and  fine, 
We  brought  it  to  school  in  baskets  and  bags, 

And  part  of  that  soil  is  mine. 

We  planted  a  paper  of  lettuce-seed, 

In  that  box  on  the  window-sill, 
And  watered  it  very  carefully. 

Will  the  lettuce  grow?    Yes,  it  will. 


Planting  a  Tree  in  the  Schoolyard 

Every  day  we  will  water  it, 
And  the  sun  will  shine  on  it,  too; 

Then  you  will  see  some  tiny  leaves, 
At  first  just  a  very  few. 

We  hope  that  every  seed  will  sprout, 

Fot  lettuce  is  good  to  eat, 
And  when  it  is  big  enough  to  cut, 

We'll  have  a  party  that  can't  be  beat. 

Did  you  ever  eat  lettuce  sandwiches? 

They're  as  good  as  good  can  be. 
Wouldn't  you  like  an  invitation, 

To  our  Lettuce  Sandwich  Tea? 

Not  a  poem  —  just  a  rhyme  —  but  how  the  children 
did  enjoy  it! 

The  seeds  did  sprout  and  the  lettuce  grew.  One  fine 
day,  with  a  pound  of  butter  thins  and  a  jar  of  peanut 
butter,  we  made  sandwiches,  cut  part  of  our  lettuce,  washed 
it  carefully  and  put  two  leaves  —  small  ones,  but  real  lettuce 
leaves  —  in  each  sandwich  and  served  them  at  a  **  Lettuce 
Sandwich  Tea." 

Cherry  radishes  —  the  little  round  kind  —  can  be  raised 
in  a  window-box  and  children  are  deligtited  with|them. 
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Words  from  "  The  Schoolmistress  " 
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1.  Pit  -  ter,     Pat  -  ter,     Pat,  Pat,  Pat,      Here   the    rain-drops  come, 

2.  See     the    grass  how    fresh   it    looks    Washed  by  spark -ling    raiti, 

3.  Gar -den    beds    look   twice  as     fair,       Rich  with  many  a     flower. 
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and  a  rush.  From  their  cloud  -  y  home) 
rain  -  bow  bright,  O  -  ver  hill  and  plain! 
hap   -  py      face.     Grate  -  ful       for       the    shower  1 


Chas  -  ing      one     an  -  oth  -   er    down, 
Sev  -   en      col  -  ors    gay      we     see, 
We     will   thank  you,  rain  -  drops  too, 
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Full     of  mirth  and     fun  1  Ma  • 

In     the  love  -  ly     bow !  When 

Though  you  stopped  our  play  1  For 


ny  games  the  bright  drops  play     Till  shines  forth  the     sim. 
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we  know  what  good    is      done     By       a      rain  -  y     day. 
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April  Posters 

Johanna'Holm 

(All  rights  reserved) 

"Herr  Oster  Hase" 

THIS  poster  Ulustrates  the  German  legend,  "Mr. 
Easter  Rabbit."  To  appreciate  the  poster  one 
must  know  the  story.  This  is  a  brief  review  of 
it 

There  was  a  famine  in  a  far-off  country;  the  grass  dried 
up  under  the  sim's  merciless  rays;  no  rains  fell,  so  that  few 
of  the  seeds  which  were  planted  sprouted  and  the  hardy 
ones  which  did  peep  their  heads  above  the  parched  earth 
were  soon  burned  to  the  ground.  Everything  was  dead. 
There  were  no  flowers,  no  fruit,  no  grain.  And  in  the  fall, 
as  a  consequence,  the  granaries  were  empty. 

Such  unhappiness!  No,  the  children  were  not  unhappy. 
Their  parents  protected  them  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
anxiety.  They  always  had  something  to  eat  because  of 
the  economy  and  care  their  parents  took  of  the  previous 
year's  crops. 

For  Christmas  they  had  no  presents.  But  in  that  country 
Easter  is  the  holiday  which  is  celebrated  and  the  time  when 
gifts  are  given.    So  they  did  not  miss  them. 

As  Easter  drew  near  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  very 
sad.  They  wondered  and  wondered  what  they  could  do. 
It  was  hard  to  get  even  coarse  bread  now.  The  hens,  how- 
ever, had  begun  to  lay  and  at  one  of  the  meetings  the 
mothers  had,  ^ggs  were  suggested.  But  these  would  not 
be  a  treat,  as  the  children  had  them  every  day.  So  they 
went  to  their  separate  homes  as  unhappy  as  ever,  deciding 
that  Easter  Simday  must  come  and  go  as  any  other  Sun- 
day. 

One  mother,  when  she  came  home,  overheard  her  boy 
and  girl  talking  expectantly  about  the  coming  festival, 
and  it  made  her  very  sad  to  think  of  the  disappointment 


awaiting  them.  After  going  to  bed  she  lay  awake  and 
wondered  what  she  could  do  to  give  her  little  ones  a  happy 
surprise.  All  at  once  she  thought  of  something  and  could 
hardly  wait  until  morning  to  tell  the  neighbors  about  it. 
Before  night  all  the  parents  knew  and  were  happy. 

When  Easter  Sunday  came,  all  the  good  mothers,  fathers 
and  children  went  to  church.  After  services,  instead  of 
going  home,  the  older  people  suggested  going  to  the  woods 
back  of  the  church,  for  they  said  they  thought  the  early 
spring  flowers  might  be  in  bloom. 

The  children  ran  in  and  out  among  the  trees.  Shouts 
were  heard  from  all  sides: 

"See  what  I  have  found!'* 

"Red  ones!" 

"Green  ones!" 

"I  have  found  a  whole  nest  full!" 

All  was  excitement.  They  ran  to  their  mothers  dis- 
playing the  many  colored  eggs  and  asked  who  had  laid 
them  there. 

"They  could  not  be  birds'  eggs,"  they  said,  "for  they 
were  too  large.  Nor  hens'  eggs,  for  whoever  has  seen- 
red  eggs?" 

Just  then  a  large  rabbit,  startled  from  its  shelter,  jumped 
just  in  front  of  them  and  one  of  the  children  called"  — 

"It  must  be  the  rabbit  laid  the  eggs!"  And  a  mother 
replied,  "Yes,  it  must  have  been  the  *  Oster  HaseM" 

And  all  the  children,  cheered  and  called,  "Hurrah  for  the 
Easter  Rabbit!"  And  both  mothers  and  children  were 
very  happy. 

This  is  the  story  which  the  above  poster  illustrates. 
The  rabbits  are  cut  out  of  white  paper.  The  eggs  are 
colored  and  cut  out  by  the  children.  This  is  freehand  work. 
The  other  figures  are  hektographed,  colored  and  then  cut 
to  line  and  mounted.  The  trees  are  torn  freehand.  The 
background  for  the  above  poster  is  brown  "oatmeal" 
wall  paper  or  the  border  may  be  mounted  on  the  black- 
board. 
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The  Gardening  Poster 

The  spring  work  in  painting  has  now  begun.  The  chil- 
dren paint  flowers  —  tulips,  crocuses,  etc.  An  effective 
way  of  using  this  material  is  to  cut  the  flowers  out  and  mount 
in  the  form  of  a  bed.  Then  cut  out  several  sunbonnet  and 
overall  children  and  mount  as  in  the  poster  illustrated. 

The  children  enjoy  this  very  much  and  if,  when  giving 
the  painting  lessons,  this  idea  is  suggested,  it  will  be  an 
incentive  to  better  work  from  the  children. 


Bird  Poster 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  the  spring  flowers,  comes 
the  study  of  the  birds  as  they  arrive  from  the  south. 
An  interesting  way  of  keeping  a  bird  calendar  is  by  draw- 


ing the  telephone  wires,  as  in  the  poster  below,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  blackboard  or  on  dark  paper  and  hung  above 
the  board. 

As  the  children  report  the  arrival  of  a  bird,  with  the  aid 
of  Prang  pictures  used  as  patterns,  hektograph  the  birds 
and  let  each  child  paint  one  for  himself.  Take  the  one 
made  by  the  child  who  made  the  report,  or  if  two  or  more 
saw  the  birds,  mount  these  birds  on  the  wire  after  they  have 
been  cut  out  by  the  children.  The  birds  painted  by  the 
other  children  can  be  kept  for  a  bird  book.  The  date  of 
report  of  seeing  the  bird  is  written  under  the  bird  on  the 
poster. 

Soon  all  the  birds  familiar  to  the  children  will  be  mounted 
on  the  border.  Two  or  three  posts  make  the  poster  more 
effective.  This  illustration  shows  only  a  portion  of  the 
border. 


The  Writing  Lesson 

THE  writing  lesson  is,  perhaps,  the  most  likely  of  all 
lessons  to  show  a  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Sometimes 
this  is  because  the  teacher  hails  this  period  as  a 
time  to  rest  quietly  at  her  desk  and  let  her  pupils 
get  along  with  their  work  as  well  as  they  can,  cheering  them 
by  an  occasional,  "Now,  try  to  see  how  well  you  can  write 
to-day."  Fortimately,  children  as  a  rule  like  to  fill  in  the 
copybook  lines,  and  usually  try  to  present  at  least  a  neat 
looking   page. 

Before  every  attempt  to  write  in  the  book,  however, 
some  simple  drill  should  be  given  in  erect  position,  pen 
holding,  arm  movement  or  some  discussion  of  the  formation 
of  letters. 

A  simple  exercise  in  position,  such  as  the  following,  is 
effective.  Direct  the  children  to  place  hands  on  knees,  feet 
firmly  planted  on  floor,  to  sit  erect,  to  sit  back,  to  sit  erect 
and  so  on  for  several  times.  Tell  them  to  keep  this  erect 
position  and  to  raise  hands  to  the  desk.  Dictate  a  few 
simple  arm  movements  without  the  pen  or  pencil,  then  an 
exercise  using  the  unsharpened  end  of  the  pencil  on  desk 
or  paper  and  finally  a  few  rapidly-written  exercises. 

Naturally  the  most  frequently  used  arm  movement  exer- 
cises are  the  slanting  lines  and  ellipse,  for  from  these  two 
fundamental  characters  are  derived'nearly  all  of  our  small 
and  capital  letters. 

After  such  exercises  as  the  following  are  practised  fre- 
quently, they  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  letters. 

///// 

oooo 


Have  the  class  make  a  line  of  ellipses  thus: 

0000 

After  outlining  and  adding  to  each  we  have  the  correct 
shape  of  the  letter  A. 

aczaaa 


The  letters 


aao-f 


make  use  of  the  ellipse  in  conjunction  with  the  slanting 
line.  For  e  and  c  only  part  of  the  outline  is  used  and  for 
X  two  ellipses  are  placed  so  as  to  touch  one  another. 


oeca 


The  tall  slaiiting  line  can  be  used  in  making  most  of  the 
big  letters. 

As  in  studying  the  ellipse  make  several  slant  lines  some 
space  apart  from  each  other: 


//// 


Then  some  one  letter  having  that  line  as  a  foundation 
may  be  made. 


ir^irV-^ 


After  the  big  letters  are  studied  separately  in  this  way, 
they  may  be  combined  thus: 


From  the  small  slant  line: 

/////// 

exercises  of  the  following  nature  are  obtained: 
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In  this  way  i,  m,  n,  v,  w,  u,  may  be  studied. 

For  the  capital  letters  the  same  idea  holds  good.  Teach 
and  group  together  those  letters  that  are  somewhat  similar 
as:  B,P,R;  H,  K;  F,  T;  L,  S;  V,  W. 

The  children  will  be  interested  to  see  how  snugly  many 
of  the  letters  fit  into  the  oval  outlines: 

In  some  schools  the  copybook  is  dispensed  with  entirely, 
arm  movement  exercises  and  copying  from  the  board  taking 
its  place.  Where  it  is  used,  however,  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  put  forth  their  best  endeavors  to  make  good  copies 
of  the  headline.  Give  out  paper  to  each  one  in  order  that 
he  may  have  a  chance  to  practice  his  line  before  writing  it 
in  the  book.  Try  to  get  the  children  to  scan  their  line  for 
imperfections,  to  practice  them  correctly  on  their  paper 
before  writing  again  in  the  book. 

Try  praising  instead  of  finding  fault.  Whenever  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  commend  a  child  *s  work  do 
it  heartily,  show  the  good  work  to  the  class,  and  you  have 
established  a  precedent.  A  child  will  not  usually  want  to 
fall  back  to  inferior  work  after  having  been  praised  before 
his  class. 

Always  exhibit  the  best  as  a  mode  of  encouragement  to 
the  child  who  has  completed  it,  and  as  a  help  to  the  others. 
An  elastic  may  be  tacked  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  display 
several  books  which  may  be  slipped  in  after  the  lesson,  and 
taken  out  when  required  again. 

Use  different  methods  of  rewarding  those  who  really 
try  to  improve.  Gold  stars  placed  on  their  pages  will 
stimulate  even  older  children  to  increased  efforts.  A 
rapid  marking  of  the  page  may  be  "made  by  the  teacher 
with  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  etc.,  and  at  different  times  marks 


may  be  given  for  each  page.  Allow  writing  on  the  board 
as  a  reward  for  good  writing  at  the  seat.  Appoint  some 
child  each  week  who  has  shown  improvement  to  do  daily 
some  little  blackboard  work,  such  as  writing  the  date, 
motto,  lesson  assignments  and  so  on. 

Insist  on  careful,  neat  writing  in  all  exercises  and  when 
necessary  make  use  of  the  ominous  word  "Copy."  It  is 
so  easy  for  the  child  to  fall  into  careless  habits  of  writing 
that  only  the  most  vigilant  care  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil  can  hope  to  overcome  this  tendency. 


April  Spelling  Booklet 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

THE  April  cover  for  our  spelling  booklet  is  made  of 
gray  bogus  or  construction  paper  8"  x  4J".  Fold 
the  paper  in  the  middle.  Adjust  a  compass  at 
2",  place  it  so  that  a  small  portion  of  the  circle 
will  fall  beyond  the  fold.     (See  Fig.  A.) 

Use  the  same  center  and  draw  a  second  circle  with  a 
radius  of  Ij". 

Carefully  trace  the  design  of  dogwood  on  tissue  or  rice 
paper.  Place  this  paper  face  downward  and  go  over  the 
back  with  a  soft  lead  pencil.  Next  place  this  darkened 
side  on  the  gray  paper  and  trace  over  the  entire  design. 
This  will  leave  a  print  on  the  cover. 

Fill  in  the  design  with  a  flat  wash  of  water  color.  Use 
dull  green,  gray  and  white  or  tones  of  gray  and  white. 
When  the  colors  are  dry  outline  with  a  black  line.  If  you 
do  not  have  the  white  paint,  the  blackboard  crayon  may  be 
rubbed  in  for  the  white  portions  of  the  design. 

The  back  of  the  cover  should  have  a  marginal  space  of 
the  same  width  and  color  as  the  front  of  the  cover. 

The  pages  for  the  book  are  made  of  unruled  white  paper. 
They  are  sewed  to  the  cover  with  long,  even  stitches. 
The  ends  of  the  thread  are  brought  to  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  tied  in  a  hard  knot. 
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The  Frog  Prince 

Bess  B.  Cleaveland 

(See  illustration  on  page  231) 

Grimm's  story  is  chosen  for  this  month  and  the 
opening  scene  given  in  the  poster. 

Others:  may  be  illustrated  if  the  teacher  desires. 

Backgroimd,   blue. 

Frog  and  grass,  green. 

Ball,  orange. 

Princess  and  curb,  white. 


Hints  to  Help 

Make  punctuation  marks  and  decimal  points 
with  colored  chalk  when  pupils  confuse  such  marks 
with  marks  in  the  blackboard. 

When  putting  problems  in  complex  fractions 
on  the  board,  use  colored  crayon  to  make  the  lines 
separating  the  nvunerator  and  denominator. 

An  envelope  pasted  in  the  back  of  class  record 
book  or  daily  register  will  be  found  useful  for 
keeping  handy  memoranda  slips  and  notes  on  daily 
work.  Fix  the  envelope  in  with  the  open  edge 
toward  the  center  to  prevent  slips  from  falling 
out.  A  little  calendar  pad  fastened  in  the  front 
cover  will  save  time  also. 

E.  G.  L. 

A  Device  for  the  Use  of  Pegs 

Seat  work  of  first  grade  children  should  be 
as  useful  and  of  as  great  a  value  as  any  of  the 
subjects  studied. 

A  simple  device  I  use  for  teaching  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  is  this:  Give  each  child  in  the 
room  a  handful  of  pegs  and  at  first  show  him 
how  to  make  the  different  letters  with  the  pegs. 
The  first  time  I  tried  this,  I  placed  the  letters  H, 
E,  F,  Y  and  I  on  the  board.  Underneath  each 
one  I  placed  the  letter  printed  and  had  the  chil- 
dren say  all  the  letters.  Next  day  I  tried  V, 
T,  A,  D,  etc.,  and  the  children  just  delight  in 
making  these,  for  they  are  really  doing  some- 
thing worth  while  —  even  the  most  backward 
pupUs  were  very  enthusiastic  over  it  and  really 
have  learned  their  letters.  One  little  boy  put 
the  letters  H,  E,  R,  together  and  made  a  word 
—  HER.  This  has  proven  both  useful  and  help- 
ful in  the  use  of  p>egs  as  well  as  in  learning  the 
alphabet. 

Helen  I.  Rice 


Scissors  Cuttings  for  Easter 

Martha  K.  Torich 

Materials  One  of  our  newspaper  offices  kindly  sent  us 
several  pounds  of  waste  paper,  trimmings  from  orders, 
etc.  This  has  furnished  us  an  abundance  of  practice 
paper,  which  we  use  freely. 

For  the  tulip,  secure,  if  possible,  the  real  flower  to  study 
the  contour  of  leaf,  stem  and  flower.  Have  children 
point  at  the  flower  and  draw  in  the  air,  at  the  board,  etc., 
until  they  have  the  form  well  in  mind.  Now  pass  scissors 
and  three  slips  of  paper  to  each  child.  Fold  paper,  cut 
from  center  of  flower,  over  the  flower,  down  the  long  stem, 
now  up  the  side  of  leaf,  down  again  to  the  bottom,  making 
a  slender  leaf  for  ea^h  side. 

How  delighted  the  successful  ones  are.  Never  mind 
ihem.  Give  your  attention  to  the  ones  who  failed  this 
time.  This  is  only  practice,  so  we'll  try  another,  and 
another.  Soon  you  will  be  getting  good  results  from 
all. 

The  same  general  plan  may  be  followed  for  other  flowers, 
the  basket,  eggs,  etc.  Encourage  children  to  make  designs 
for  themselves. 

They  will  be  delighted  to  color  the  cuttings  also,  and  will 
make  really  artistic  little  souvenirs. 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

Alice  E.  Allen 

VIII 
April  Weather 

The  Five  Little  Pennies  live  in  a  small  house,  called  the  Penny  Bank« 
Marjory  Brook  lives  in  a  big  beautiful  home,  not  far  away,  called 
Overbrook.  The  children  are  becoming  great  friends,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Penny's  strange  unwillingness  that  his  children  shall  go  to  Overbrook. 
Marjory  has  never  been  well  and  is  selfish  and  spoiled.  She  is  carried 
away  by  a  show-company,  who  don't  know  that  she  is  the  wealUiy 
Brook  child,  and  so  send  her  home  when  she  becomes  too  weak  to 
dance. 

The  hardships  of  this  life,  a  visit  to  the  Penny  Bank,  and  being  with 
Melissa  Maud  are  slowly  making  her  less  sel£^  She  loves  Melissa 
Maud  and  wants  to  be  just  like  her. 

But  Marjory  wasn't  the  only  little  girl  who  was  happy 
these,  days.  Melissa  Maud's  eyes  Were  like  stars  all  the 
time  and  she  sang  and  laughed  and  danced  through  each 
day  almost  as  happily  as  April  in  her  happiest  weather. 
For,  with  Marjory's  help,  she  was  beginning  to  have  per- 
fect marks  at  school. 

One  noon,  Miss  Doris  called  her  to  the  desk,  as  she  was 
going  out,  to  tell  her  how  well  she  was  doing. 

"And  Marjory  hasn't  helped  me  a  bit  now  for  almost  a 
week,"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  "You  see,  she's  showed  me 
how  to  study,  and  now  I  can  do  it  all  by  m)rself .  Oh,  how 
I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  Marjory!" 

"You've  taught  Marjory  just  as  much  as  she  has  you, 
dear,"  said  Miss  Doris. 

"Not  big,  beautiful  things,  Miss  Doris,  the  kind  you 
find  in  books." 

"Maybe  not,"  said  Miss  Doris.  "But  you've  taught 
her  to  be  happy  and  busy,  and  being  happy  and  busy  are 
making  her  well  and  strong.  And  health  and  work  and 
happiness  are  t^e  biggest  and  best  and  most  beautiful 
thmgs  I  know  of,  Lissy." 

"She's  coming  to  spend  all  of  the  Easter  vacation  at  the 
Penny  Bank,"  cried  Melissa  Maud  joyously.  "You'll 
^ome  every  day,  too,  won't  you.  Miss  Doris?  Aimt  Melissa 
and  I  are  thinking  up  the  loveliest  things  to  do,  but  it'll 
need  you  to  really  do  them." 

Miss  Doris  was  almost  as  much  pleased  as  Melissa  Maud 
at  the  thought  of  the  good  times.  You  could  have  the  best 
times  in  the  Penny  Bank.  Every  one  who  ever  went  there 
found  that  out.  As  for  Marjory,  she  had  a  calendar  by  her 
bed  and  each  night  she  marked  off  one  more  day,  and 
counted  anxiously  how  many  were  left  before  the  Easter 
vacation  would  begin. 

Mr.  Brook  had  been  away  some  weeks  on  a  business  trip, 
and  it  was  when  there  were  only  three  more  days  waiting 
to  be  marked  off,  that  a  long  letter  came  from  him  to 
Marjory.  The  letter  said  he  would  be  back  in  New  York 
for  E^ter  and  that  he  wanted  his  little  girl  to  spend  her 
vacation  with  him  there  in  their  big  beautiful  home.  He 
couldn't  be  away  from  the  dty,  just  then,  he  said,  and 
neither  could  he  stay  there  all  alone.  So  he  should  look  for 
her  and  her  maid  and  Mrs.  Brown  on  the  day  before  Easter. 
He  was  glad  she  was  so  much  better  and  stronger,  and  he 


sent  his  love  to  all  the  little  Pennies  —  especially  to  Melissa 
Maud. 

*^But  of  course  I  can't  go,"  said  Marjory,  as  shp  told 
Melissa  Maud  about  the  letter  on  their  way  to  school. 
"Because  that's  the  week  I'm  going  to  spend  in  the  Penny 
Bank.  I'm  going  to  write  Daddy  so  to-night." 
"  Hadn't  you  written  him  about  it?  "  cried  Melissa  Maud. 
"  I  didn't  know  where  he  was  —  he  travels  about  so,"  said 
Marjory.     "But  I'll  write  him  to-night*" 

"Couldn't  he  possibly  come  here  —  don't  you  suppose?" 
said  Melissa  Maud. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Marjory.  "Daddy's  at  the  head  of  so 
naany  big  companies  and  all  sorts  of  things  like  that, 
Lissy.  And  he's  been  away  from  New  York  a  long  time. 
He'll  just  have  to  stay  right  there  in  the  dty.  But  never 
mind,  I'll  just  write  him  I'm  going  to  spend  the  week  with 
you  instead." 
Melissa  Maud  looked  very  sober. 
"But,  Margie,"  she  said  slowly,  "won't  your  father  be 
very  lonesome?" 

"Yes,"  said  Marjory.  "Daddy  hates  that  house  since 
Mother  died.  He  never  stays  in  it  long  alone,  if  he  can 
help  himself.  But  he  can  go  to  a  hotel  or  his  dub  —  he 
often  does." 
Melissa  Maud  looked  still  more  sober. 
When  they  were  almost  at  the  school-house,  she  said, 
"Margie-dear,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  your  father." 

"Well,  maybe  you  do  — but  I'm  not  going,"  said  Mar- 
jory. 

Both  little  girls  were  so  sober  all  day,  that  Miss  Doris 
couldn't  fail  to  notice  it. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried  gaily,  as  she  found  them  waiting 
for  her,  one  on  each  side  of  the  path,  when  schpol  was  out. 
"Lissy  tfimks  I  ought  to  go  to  New  York  and  stay  with 
Daddy  at  Easter,"  said  Marjory,  "instead  of  coming  to  the 
Penny  Bank  as  we've  planned.  And  I  don't  want  to. 
And  I'm  not  going  to." 

"Her  father  has  written  her  to,"  said  Melissa  Maud. 
"And  if  she  doesn't  go,  he'll  be  all  alone  in  a  big  empty 
house.    He  needs  her.  Miss  Doris." 

"Very  well,"  cried  Marjory  with  an  angry  toss  of  her 
pretty  head.  "If  you  don't  want  me,  I  can  stay  at  home, 
I  suppose." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,  you  know  I  didn't!"  cried 
Melissa  Maud  almost  in  tears.  "I'd  feel  just  as  badly  as 
you  if  you  can't  come.  But  I  do  think  your  father  needs 
you  most,  Margie." 

Miss  Doris  made  up  her  mind  that  this  was  a  good  time 
to  keep  still.  But  she  squeezed  Melissa  Maud's  hand 
comfortingly,  as  she  said  good-night  to  them.  Marjory 
didn't  even  say  good-night  to  Melissa  Maud.  She  went 
straight  up  the  hill  toward  Overbrook,  her  head  very 
high,  in  spite  of  a  sudden  spatter  of  April  rain. 

Poor  Melissa  Maud  watched  until  Marjory  was  quite 
out  of  sight.  She  wanted  so  to  call  to  her  to  come  back  and 
wait  till  the  rain  was  over.  But  she  didn't.  She  wanted 
to  cry  dreadfully  and  meant  to,  all  the  evening.  But  there 
was  always  so  much  to  do  in  the  Penny  Bank,  there  wasn't 
much  time  for  tears.    And  when  she  went^to  bed,  though 
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her  heart  still  ached  dreadfully,  she'd  shed  only  two  or 
three  tears  before  she  was  sound  asleep. 

Marjory  went  home  through  the  rain.  After  she'd 
slammed  three  doors  and  upset  a  chair  and  scolded  poor 
William  Gray  for  getting  in  the  way,  she  did  cry.  She 
not  only  cried,  she  screamed.  She  hadn't  acted  so  in  a 
very  long  time  —  not  since  she'd  known  Melissa  Maud, 
Mrs.  Brown  and  the  distracted  maid  told  each  other.  She'd 
surely  make  herself  ill.  And  it  was  too  bad  —  just  when 
she  was  feeling  so  much  better.  Whatever  it  was  she 
wanted,  the  poor  dear  diild  must  have  it  —  and  have  it  at 
,  once. 

But  it  turned  out  to  be  something  Miss  Marjory  didn't 
want  —  not  something  she  did  want,  this  time.  And 
when  at  last,  it  all  came  out  that  she  didn't  want  to  go 
to  New  York  to  spend  Easter  with  her  father,  and  that  she 
Just  wouldn't  go  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  every- 
one was  so  surprised  they  didn't  know  what  to  do.  For 
Mr.  Brook  had  never  before  asked  for  Marjory  that  she 
hadn't  been  wild  to  go  to  him. 

"It's  those  Pennies,"  said  Miss  Marjory's  maid,  quite 
forgetting  how  she,  herself,  had  always  approved  of  the 
Pennies  and  what  they  had  done  for  Miss  Marjory. 

So  Marjory  stormed  and  cried  and  refused  to  eat  and  did 
all  the  things  she'd  often  done  before.  And  after  awhile, 
quite  tired  out,  she  lay  still  on  her  little  bed.  And  some  new 
strange  thoughts  began  to  come  into  her  head.  Could  it 
be,  after  all,  that  Melissa  Maud  was  right?  Did  Daddy 
need  her  so  nmch  that  she  ought  to  give  up  the  vfait  to  the 
Penny  Baiik  and  go  to  him  instead?  It  would  be  very 
hard.  Marjory  didn't  like  to  do  hard  things  like  that  — 
at  least,  she  didn't  think  she  did.  She'd  never  tried  many. 
But  —  Marjory  sat  up  and  stared  at  an  April  cloud  showing 
a  beautiful  silver  lining  in  the  sunset. 

Everybody  loved  Melissa  Maud.  In  a  dim  sort  of  way, 
it  came  to  Marjory  just  then  that  maybe  it  was  because 
she  always  gave  up  things  to  make  other  folks  have  a  good 
time.  It  wasn't  hard  for  Melissa  Maud  to  give  up  things  — 
at  least,  it  never  seemed  to  be.  Maybe,  she'd  done  it  so 
much,  that  she  sort  of  couldn't  help  doing  it  almost  all 
the  time.  Marjory  wondered  awhUe  about  this,  whfle 
the  big  cloud  showed  rose  linings  as  well  as  silver.  Marjory 
decid^  quite  suddenly  that  she'd  begin  giving  up  things,  too 
—  only  she'd  begin  with  something  much  easier  than  this 
visit.  Then  she  remembered  how  cross  she  had  been  to 
Melissa  Maud.  She  wondered  if  Melissa  Maiid  would 
stop  loving  her?  No,  she  was  quite  sure  Melissa  Maud 
wouldn't  do  that  —  Melissa  Maud  couldn't  help  loving 
pec^le.  It  was  the  way  she  was  made.  Marjory  wished 
she  was  made  that  way.  She  wished  she  liked  to  do  hard 
things.    Maybe  if  she  began  with  a  very  hard  thing  — 

Marjory  jimiped  from  the  bed.  She  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  cloud,  which  wasn't  much  of  a  cloud 
any  more.  The  sim  was  laughing  right  through  it  and 
saying,  "Good  Night."  Marjory  didn't  even  wait  to  see 
him  go.  She  had  made  up  her  mind.  For  once  in  her 
iife,  Ae  would  do  a  hard  thing  —  a  very  hard  thing.  She 
went  over  to  the  beautiful  little  desk  which  stood  in  one 
comer  of  the  beautiful  room.  She  turned  on  the  pretty 
electric  light  —  it  was  growing  dark  in  the  room.  She 
took  out  her  paper  with  the  graceful  M.  L.  B.  engraved 
on  it.  She  took  her  own  little  gold  pen.  All  by  herself, 
after  spoiling  two  sheets  with  big  tear  blots,  she  wrote  one 
of  her  own  dear  dainty  little  letters  —  the  kind  Daddy  al- 
ways loved  to  get. 

"Dear  Daddy,"  said  the  shining  pen-point: 
"Of  course,  I  will  come  to  spend  Easter  with  you  in  New 
York.    It  will  be  lovely  to  see  you  again.    And  we  will 
have  the  best  time  we  can  —  you  and  I,  Daddy-dear. 

"Your  very  own 

"Marjory-girl" 

Maybe  the  note  sounds  easy  to  write,  but  it  wasn't. 
To  b^in  with,  with  all  Marjory's  faults,  she  always  did 
tdl  the  truth  about  things     And  she  didn't  want  Daddy 


to  know  how  much  she  didn't  want  to  come.  She  wanted 
him  to  think  she  came  just  as  gladly  as  ^e  always  had. 

"By  the  time  it's  time,  maybe  I  shall  be  glad,"  she  said 
tohereelf.    "Anyhow  I  can't  do  any  better  with  it." 

Marjory  sent  Thomas  way  down  to  Brookside  that  very 
night  to  mail  her  letter. 

And  when  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  on  her  way  to 
bed,  there  wasn't  a  cloud  anywhere  —  just  soft  skies  and 
twinkling  stars  everywhere. 

Next  morning,  when  Melissa  Maud  looked  up  the  hill 
toward  Overbrook,  as^usual,  she  saw  a  little  flying  figure  in 


Doris  will  have  to  have  all  your  good  times  without  me." 

"We  won't  have  them,"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  "We'll 
save  them  all  up  until  June  —  they'll  keep.  Then  you 
can  be  in  them,  too,  Margie.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  you're 
going  and  so  glad  both  together! " 

Marjory  stood  still  in  the  road  and  stared  at  Melissa 
Maud. 

"Why  so  am  I,"  she  cried.  "But  I'm  all  sorry  that  I 
said  cross  things  yesterday,  Lissy." 

"You  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Melissa  Maud.  "Nobody 
could.  I  was  so  cross  to  poor  Patrick  White  last  night,, 
that  I  had  to  ask  his  pardon  this  morning." 

Of  course,  Miss  Doris  heard  all  about  things  as  soon  as 
Marjory  and  Melissa  Maud  reached  the  school-house.  And 
she  gave  Marjory  the  very  kind  of  kiss  she  always  gave 
Melissa  Maud. 

"You're  a  plucky  little  gfrl,  Margie-dear,"  she  cried* 
"And  I'm  proud  of  youl" 


The  Three-pointed  Stars 

Fannie  Louise  Buhgheim 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  maple  tree 
which  grew  in  a  big  back  yard  with  many  great, 
tall  trees.  Now  this  little  maple  tree  had  never 
had  any  leaves  before,  and  this  spring  its  branches 
were  heavy  with  beautiful  yellow-green  buds.  The  tree 
was  so  very,  very  small  and  so  very,  very  young  that  it 
couldn't  understand  one  word  that  the  great  tall  trees 
said,  and  after  a  time  it  stopped  trying  to  understand, 
and  watched  the  stars  in  the  sky  instejui. 

The  little  stars  twinkled  and  sparkled  on  clear  nights, 
and  by  and  by  the  little  tree  watched  for  them  to  shine 
every  twilight,  just  after  sunset.  When  it  rained  the 
little  maple  tree  went  to  sleep  very  early  and  dreamed  of 
the  stars. 

One  night  the  stars  did  not  shine,  a  soft  April  rain  was 
falling  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  little  maple  tree  was  not 
sleepy.  Instead,  he  listened  to  the  chatter  of  the  great 
tall  trees. 

"My  leaves  are  going  to  be  small  and  sharp  edged  and 
when  the  wind  passes  through  my  branches  it  will  sound 
like  mu^ic,"  boasted  the  graceful  elm  tree. 

"My  leaves,  as  you  see,  are  long,  shmy,  green  needles 
and  they  hang  like  graceful  fingers,"  boasted  the  sturdy 
pine  tree. 

"My  leaves  are  large  and  sharp  toothed  and  are  covered 
with  glossy  green  oil,"  said  the  mighty  oak  tree. 

Now  the  ehn  saw  the  little  maple  tree  listenmg  ^nd 
she  bent  down  and  called,  "What  are  your  leaves  like?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  maple  tree;  "this  is  my 
first  year  to  have  leaves." 

Then  the  three  great  tall  trees  laughed  until  the  people 
in  a  house  far  away  said,  "Just  listen  to  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  tree  top)s." 

Then  the  little  maple  tree  stiffened  her  slender  trunk 
and  said,  "I  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  very  lovely." 

This  made  the  great  tall  trees  laugh  again  and  again, 
and  the  people  in  the  house  far  away  said,  "Just  hstai 
to  the  wind  blowing  through  the  tree  tops." 

(Continued  on  page  it8\^  ^ 
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(Continued  from  page  225) 

"What  do  you  wish  that  they  will  look  like?"  questioned 
the  sturdy  oak 

"I  wish,"  said  the  little  maple  tree,  taking  a  big  long 
breath,  "I  wish  that  they  may  be  as  beautiful  as  the  stars 
in  the  sky." 

Now  the  stars  had  been  peeping  and  listening  behind 
the  clouds,  and  when  the  little  maple  tree  fell  asleep  they 
scattered  all  the  rain  drops  and  tiptoed  down  to  kiss  the 
tiny  close-folded  yellow-green  buds  of  the  little  maple  tree. 

At  last  there  came  a  beautiful  sunshiny  April  day,  with 
soft  breezes  and  gentle  showers,  and  all  the  tree  buds 
burst  into  soft  crinkled  baby  leaves.    The  elm  tree  had 


small,  sharp-edged  green  leaves  and  when  the  wind  passed 
through  her  branches  it  sounded  like  music;  the  pine 
tree  had  long,  shiny  green  needles  that  himg  like  graceful 
fingers;  the  oak  tree  had  large  sharp  toothed  leaves  all 
covered  with  shiny  green  oil,  but  the  little  maple  tree 
fluttered  hundreds  of  soft  three-pointed  green  stars. 

M  spring  the  little  maple  tree  held  the  growing  leaves 
up  toward  the  sky  for  the  stars  to  admire.  Then  in  the 
summer  time,  when  they  were  a  very  dark  green,  they 
caught  the  star  light  and  helped  to  brighten  the  forest. 
But  in  the  fall  when  the  frost  came  and  kissed  the  leaves 
with  his  roguish  lips,  the  little  three-pointed  leaves  flamed 
forth  their  glory  like  the  stars  in  the  sky. 


PLAYS   AND   PAGEANTS 


The  Frog  Prince 

THERE  was  once  a  king  whose  little  daughter  was 
so  beautiful,  that  it  was  said  the  sim  himself  almost 
stood  still  and  looked  in  wonder  upon  her  every 
day,  as  he  parsed  over  the  royal  palace. 

Around  this  palace  was  a  beautiful  garden.  In  the 
garden  was  a  large  fountain.  When  the  day  was  hot, 
and  the  little  maiden  was  wearied,  she  used  to  like  to  sit 
beside  the  cool  fountain  and  play  with  a  pretty  golden 
ball  —  her  favorite  toy. 

But  one  day  the  golden  ball  rolled  into  the  fountain. 
Down,  down,  splash  it  went,  far  out  of  sight. 

"O  my  beautiful  ball!"   wailed  the  princess. 

**What  is  the  matter,  little  princess?"  said  a  voice  from 
the  wat^r.     "Tell  me;  indeed,, I  will  help  you." 

The  maiden  peered  down  into  the  water,  wondering  who 
could  have  spoken  to  her.    But  she  could  see  no  one. 

Again  the  voice  spoke.  "Don't  weep,  little  princess! 
Don't  weep!"  Again  she  peered  down  into  the  water. 
This  time  she  saw  a  huge  frog  stretching  his  great  ugly 
head  up  above  the  water. 

"Is  it  you,  you  old  frog?"  said  the  princess. 

"Yes,  it  is  I.    But  tell  me,  why  do  you  weep?" 


"O  my  beautiful  golden  ball  has  fallen  down  Into  ths 
water!"  cried  the  princess,  bursting  again  into  tears. 

"Do  not  weep,  dear  princess!"  answered  the  frog. 
"I  will  help  you.  Tell  me,  what  will  you  give  me  if  I 
will  bring  your  lost  ball  back  to  you?" 

"O,  I  will  give  you  anything!"  wailed  the  princess. 
"  My  pearls,  my  jewels,  even  my  golden  crown!" 

"Ah,  but  I  do  not  want  those,"  said  the  frog  sadly. 
"If  you  will  take  me  home  with  you;  if  you  will  love  me, 
and  keep  i^e  with  you;  if  you  will  let  me  be  your  friend, 
your  playfellow;  if" — 

"O,  I  will,"  answered  the  princess,  thinking  only  of  the 
golden  ball.    " I  will  promise  you  all,  all,  all! " 

The  frog  did  not  wait  to  hear  another  word.  Down  he 
dived,  and  brought  up  the  lost  ball. 

"O  my  beautiiFul  ball!  my  beautiful  ball!  I  am  so  glad 
to  have  you  in  my  hands  again!"  And  off  the  princess 
ran  towards  the  palace. 

"Stop,  stop!"  cried  the  frog.  "Take  me  with  you.  I 
cannot  hop  as  fast  as  you  can  run!" 

But  she  would  not  listen  to  him;  and  ran  away  as  fast 
as  ever  her  flying  feet  could  carry  her. 

The  next  day  the  king  and  the  princess  and  all  the  court 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
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A  strange  little  pitter,  patter,  hop,  hop,  pitter,  patter, 
hop,  hop,  was  heard  on  the  marble  stairs. 

"  Little  Princess,  little  Princess  I  Let  me  in ! "  said  a  voice 
from  outside. 

The  little  princess  went  to  the  door.  There  sat  the  ugly 
little  frog. 

"Little  Princess,  little  Princess!"  he  began;  but  the 
little  princess  shut  the  door  in  a  great  hurry,  and  went  back 
to  her  dinner. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  child?  "  asked  the  king,  noticing 
how  frightened  she  looked.  "Is  there  a  giant  at  the  door, 
and  has  he  come  to  carry  you  off?  " 

"O  father,  father!"  cried  the  little  girl,  creeping  up  close 
to  the  king's  heart.  "  It  is  not  a  giant,  but  a  horrid  frog. 
Yesterday  he  dived  into  the  water,  and  brought  up  my 
golden  ball  for  me.  And  I  told  him  he  should  come  and 
live  here  in  the  palace  with  me.  But  father,  father,  I 
didn't  suppose  he  would  come  up  out  of  the  water.  And 
here  he  is  at  the  door." 

"  But,  my  child,  you  promised  that  he  should  come.  A 
princess  should  never  tell  a  lie." 

Just  then  they  heard  the  frog's  voice  again.  It  was  a 
very  sweet  voice,  as  frog- voices  go;  and  it  sang: 

"Princess,  Princess, 
Open  to  me; 
By  the  well-water 
What  promised  you  me? 
Princess,  Princess, 
Open  to  me.". 

So  the  king  led  his  daughter  to  the  door,  and  told  her  to 
open  it. 

In  hopped  the  frog.  "Now  let  me  sit  at  the  table 
with  you,  little  Princess,"  said  he.  And  a  chair  was  placed 
for  him  beside  the  princess. 

"Now  let  me  get  up  on  to  the  table,  where  I  can  eat  with 
you,"  said  the  frog,  again. 

"  Surely  it  is  an  endianted  frog,"  whispered  the  knights 
and  ladies  to  each  other. 

"Now  push  your  little  golden  plate  up  close  to  me,  that 
we  may  eat  together,"  said  the  frog. 

So  they  ate  a  few  mouthfuls;  then  the  little  princess, 
angry  and  frightened,  struck  the  frog  and  cried,  "I  hate 


youl  I  hate  you!"  and  ran  and  buried  her  head  in  her 
father's  robe,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

When  lo,  the  frog  changed  at  once  into  a  handsome,  brave 
youth  —  a  very  prince  for  beauty. 

"There!  there!"  cried  the  guests.  "It  is  as  we  said. 
It  was  an  enchanted  frog." 

"You  speak  wisely,"  said  the  beautiful  youth.  "It 
was  indeed  an  enchanted  frog.  Ten  long  years  ago,  a 
'  wicked  old  witch  laid  this  enchantment  upon  me — that  I 
should  be  changed  into  a  frog,  and  should  remain  a  frog, 
until  a  princess  should  be  foimd  who  should  hate  me,  but 
still  permit  me  to  sit  at  the  table  and  eat^with  her  from  her 
own  plate."         ,  ^ 

And  the  youth  sighed,  and  looked  sorrowfully  at  the 
little  sobbing  princess. 

"I,  too,  am  of  royal  family,"  said  he.  "I  am  a  prince. 
Good  king,  I  love  the  little  princess  who  has  saved  me  from 
my  enchantment."' 

The  little  princess  had  already  ceased  crying.  Now  she 
looked  up;  and  as  she  saw  how  handsome  this  prince  was, 
and  how  kindly  he  looked  at  her,  she  .said,  "  Good  prince, 
I  am  sorry  I  ran  away  from  you  yesterday.  And  I  am 
sorry  I  told  you  that  I  hate  you." 

Then  all  the  company  laughed  happily.  The  prince 
went  and  bowed  low  before  the  princess,  and  soon  they  were 
the  best  friends  possible. 

On  the  next  day  a  golden  chariot,  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  with  golden  harnesses  and  silver  plumes,  drove 
up  to  the  paJace  door. 

^  jWhy  had  it  come,  do  you  wonder?  I'n^  sure  you  can 
guess.  It  had  come  to  take  back  to  his  own  kingdom  the 
handsome  young  prince. 

And  did  he  go  away  alone?  No,  no;  with  him  went  the 
princess,  now  his  promised  bride.  And  such  a  welcome  as 
they  received  when  they  reached  the  royal  palace,  from 
which,  ten  long  years  before,  he  had  been  so  cruelly  stolen. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come!"  said  the  prince's  father. 
"I  am  growing  too  old  to  govern  this  large  coimtry.  Now 
it  shall  be  yours  —  all  yours.  And  I  shall  be  happy  in- 
deed, to  see  you  reigning  in  my  place." 

The  prince  was  a  kind  man  and  all  his  people  loved 
him.    And  the  princess?    How  the  people  worshiped  her! 
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The  beautiful,  beautiful  princess — so  beautiful  that  the  sun 
himself  almost  stood  still  to  wonder  at  her,  as  he  passed  each 
day  over  the  royal  palace. — From  Grimm^s  Fairy  Tales 

Dramatization 
Grace  Dietrich  McCarthy 

(Adapted  from  the  foregoing  story) 
• 

Chasacters 

Princess  Lily 
The  Frog 
The  King 

Princess  Lily  How  warm  it  is  and  how  stupid  I  feel! 
If  I  only  had  a  little  brother  to  play  with.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  cooler  over  by  the  fountain.  I  shall  try  playing 
catch  with  my  golden  ball.  The  ball  is  a  beautiful  play- 
thing, but  how  I  should  love  a  playmate.  Then  a  game  of 
catch  would  be  real  fun.  {Tosses  ball,)  Up!  Catch! 
Up!  Catch!  Up!  (Misses,)  Oh!  It  is  gone  and  the 
water  is  so  deep.     (Puts  hands  to  face  and  cries,) 

Frog  Why  do  you  weep,  O  king's  daughter?  Your 
tears  could  melt  even  the  stones  to  pity  you. 

Princess  LUy  O  there  you  are,  old  water  paddler! 
Well,  then,  I  am  crying  for  the  loss  of  my  golden  ball. 
I  have  no  little  brother  to  play  with  and  my  ball  has  fallen 
into  the  fountain. 

Frog  Then  weep  no  more.  I  can  get  it  for  you.  But 
what  will  you  give  me  if  I  fetch  your  plaything? 

Princess  Lily  O,  anything  you  like,  dear  frog!  What 
will  you  have  —  my  dresses,  my  pearls  and  jewels  or  the 
golden  crown  I  wear  sometimes? 

Frog  Neither;  your  clothes,  your  pearls,  your  jewels, 
or  even  your  golden  crown  are  nothing  to  me.  I  want  you 
to  love  me  and  let  me  be  your  companion  and  playfellow. 
I  should  like  to  sit  at  your  table,  eat  from  your  golden  plate, 
drink  out  of  your  cup  and  live  with  you  all  the  time.  If 
you  will  promise  me  all  this,  then  I  will  dive  down  into  the 
water  and  bring  up  your  pretty  golden  ball. 

Princess  Lily  O,  yes!  I  will  promise  you  anything 
you  like  if  you  will  only  bring  up  my  ball  again. 

Frog     Wait  a  moment.     {He  dives  and  disappears,) 


Princess  Lily  Foolish  thing!  Think  of  that  silly  croak- 
ing frog  wanting  to  live  with  mankind! 

Frog    {coming  up  from  the  water)    Here  it  is. 

Princess  Lily  {seizing  ball)  O  my  beautiful  ball!  But 
how  soiled  it  is!  {Hurrying  away,)  I  shall  show  it  to 
my  father  and  tell  him  it  has  been  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fountain. 

Frog  Wait,  wait!  Take  me  with  you.  I  cannot  run 
so  fast  as  you  can. 

Princess  Lily  1  cannot  wait  to  listen  to  a  croaking  frog. 
You  must  remain  where  you  are. 

{Princess  and  King  sealed  at  table,) 

King  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  day,  playing  with  your 
pretty  golden  ball? 

Princess  No,  the  ball  is  stupid.  It  can  do  nothing, 
but  toss  and  catch.  I  wish  I  had  a  little  brother  to  play 
with  me. 

Voice  outside    Lovely  princess,  open  the  door  for   me. 

{Princess  opens  the  door,  but  closes  it  quickly.) 

King  My  child,  what  is  there  at  the  door?  Is  it  a  giant 
come  to  carry  you  away? 

Princess  O  no,  my  father!  It  is  no  giant,  only  a  great, 
ugly  frog. 

King   A  frog!    What  can  he  want  with  you,  my  daughter? 

Princess  O  my  dear  father!  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Yesterday,  when  I  was  playing  with  my  golden  ball  by 
the  fountain  in  the  forest,  I  let  it  fall  into  the  water,  and 
because  I  cried,  the  frog  fetched  it  out  for  me;  and  he  made 
me  promise  that  he  should  come  to  the  castle  and  be  my 
companion,  but  I  thought  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  water 
to  come  to  me,  and  now  here  he  is. 

Voice  outside 
King's  daughter,  king's  daughter,  open  to  me! 
You  promised  that  I  your  companion  should  be. 
When  you  sat  in  the  shade  from  the  sun's  bright  beam, 
And  I  fetched  up  your  ball  from  the  fountain's  cool 
stream. 

King  Then,  my  daughter,  you  must  keep  your  promise  j 
go  and  let  him  in  at  once. 
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(Princess  opens  the  door  and  the  frog  comes  in.) 

Frog    Take  me  up  by  you. 

Princess    A  chair  is  no  place  for  a  frog. 

King    Put  him  on  the  chair  beside  you,  my  daughter. 

{Princess  does  so.) 

Frog  Now  then,  push  your  little  golden  plate  nearer, 
and  we  will  eat  together. 

{Princess  angrily  pushes  plate  toward  him  and  he  eats.) 

Frog  I  have  eaten  and  drank  quite  enough,  and  I  feel 
very  tired. 

Princess  {beginning  to  cry)  I  am  afraid  of  you,  cold 
frog.    I  cannot  even  touch  you.    I  hate  you!    I  hate  you! 

King  He  who  helped  you  when  you  were  in  trouble 
must  not  be  despised  now. 

Princess  {picking  up  frog)  Perhaps  I  can  hold  you  with 
two  fingers.      You  shall  not  touch  me. 

Frog  I  am  so  tired;  lift  me  up  and  let  me  sleep  in  your 
arms  or  I  shall  tell  your  father. 

Princess  {striking  the  frog  in  a  rage)  You  will  be  quiet 
now,  I  hope,  you  ugly  frog! 

{The  frog  throws  off  his  cloak  and  a  handsome  youth  just  the 
age  of  the  princess  appears.) 

Princess    O!  O!    Who  are  you? 

Frog  Prince    The  playmate  you  have  always  wanted. 
I  was  changed  to  a  frog  and  condemned  to  live 
in  the  fountain  by  a  wicked  witch  until  a  king's 
daughter  should  release  me.     No  one  else  in  the 
world  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

Princess  Lily  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you! 
You  shall  sit  beside  me  at  the  table,  eat  from 
my  golden  plate  and  live  in  the  palace  with 
me. 

Frog  Prince  What  good  times  we  shall  have. 
Let  us  go  to  the  fountain  and  play  with  the 
golden  ball.  You  may  drop  it  in  the  water  as 
often  as  you  Uke  and  I  will  get  it  for  you. 


Third 


"We  love  the  autumn,"  the  fruit-trees  say, 
"  Such  gold  and  crimson  load  every  spray! 
The  year  is  complete. 

With  the  frost  empearled, 
'God's  in  His  heaven,* 
There's  Love  in  His  world!" 

Fourth 

"We  love  the  winter,"  the  evergreens  call, 
"The  blessing  of  snow  lies  soft  upon  all! 
Upon  our  green  boughs 

The  storms  may  be  hurled. 
But  *  God's  in  His  heaven,' 
There's  Peace  in  His  world!" 

All 

"We  love  each  season,"  the  trees  all  sing, 
"Summer  and  winter,  autunm  and  spring, 
When  the  bright  leaves  fail, 

When  a  bud  is  unfurled, 
'  God's  in  His  heaven  ' — 
M's  well  in  His  world!" 

(During  the  last  stanza,  the  banners  are  lifted  high,  and  as  Trees 
recite,  or  after  recitation,  if  preferred,  they  pass  under  them,  forming 
pretty  tableau.) 


An  Arbor  Day  March 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(For  four  groups  of  children,  as  Trees.  Make  as 
elaborate  as  time  and  circumstances  allow.  The  first 
group  of  Trees  represents  Alders  and  shows  catkins  in  pro- 
fusion, early  huds,  first  leaves,  etc.  They  carry  a  banner 
— white,  with  Hope  in  green  letters,  or  made  of  leaves.  The  second 
^up  shows  the  "home  trees,"  that  is,  the  ones  best  known,  such 
as  cin,  maple,  chestnut,  oak,  etc.  They  carry  green  boughs,  etc., 
also  a  banner — white,  with  Joy  in  rose-colored  letters  or  made  of 
pink  buds.  The  third  group  shows  the  fruit  trees.  They  carry  fruit 
—  apples,  nuts,  etc.,  colored  leaves,  everything  to  tell  of  fall.  Their 
banner  is  of  purple,  with  Love  on  it  in  gold  letters  or  made  of  colored 
leaves.  The  fourth  group  is  the  evergreen  trees.  They  carry  green 
boughs  laden  with  "snow."  Everything  should  be  as  wintry  as  pos- 
sible. They  carry  a  banner  of  green  with  Peace  on  it  in  white 
letters,  or  made  of  snowfiake  stars  (silver  paper).  As  each  group 
marches  pkst  center  of  stage,  it  recites  as  follows:) 

First 

'    "We  love  the  spring,"  cry  the  alder  trees, 
"  Si|ch  breezy  blossomy  days  as  these, 
The  brook  by  the  wind 
To  silver  is  whirled; 
I        *  God's  in  His  heaven'  — 
I  There's  Hope  in  His  world!" 

i 

Second    \ 

"We  love  the  summer,"  the  home-trees  cry, 
"We  gaze  straight  up  to  t^.glad  blue  sky. 
The  oriole's  here, 

The  rose  is  uncurled, 
*  God's  in  His  heaven'  — 
There's  Joy  in  His  world!" 


May-pole  Song  and  Dance 

Laura  Rountree  Smith 

(The  children  in  the  picture  were  taken  on  the  lawn  of  the  State 
Normal  School;  Platteville  Wisconsin,  where  the  May-pole  dance  was 
given.) 

Song 

(Tune  —  "  Lightly  Row  ") 

Merry  Ijjay,  merry  May, 
Happy  Mimmer's  on  her  way. 
Merry  ,May,  merry  May,    • 
Hear  our  voices  jgay; 
Round  the  May-pole  we  all  go. 
Lightly  tripping  to  and  fro. 
Merry  May,  merry  May, 
Summer's  on  her^way. 

Merry  ^ay,  merry  May, 
Hear  the  robin's  roundelay. 
Merry  May,  merry  May, 
Who  will  come  and  play? 
See  the  pretty  ribbons  fly. 
To  unwind  them  we  will  try, 
Merry  May,  merry  May, 
Who  will  come  and  plavj^ 
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The  Flower  Bell-ringers 

AucE  E.  Allen 

(For  four  groups  of  children,  carrying  bdb,  shaped  as  much  like 
the  flowers  they  represent,  as  possible.  They  hold  these  high  and  ring 
them  gracefully,  while  they  repte,  marching.  If  not  convenient  to 
make  bells,  children  may  wear  caps  like  flowers  named  and  pull  im- 
aginary bell-ropes  during  their  recitation.  Each  group  may  form  any 
appropriate  tableau  at  dose  of  recitation,  and  at  close  of  march  they 
form  effectively  and  sing  any  Easter  song.  If  they  can  march  under 
a  large  beU  each  time,  for  the  tableau,  the  effect  will  be  more  pic- 
turesque.) 

Pirst  Group  (Crocuses) 

If  you'll, Jisten  vjery  early  — 

Very  early  in  the  spring;        ;  '  ' 
While  the  snowflakes  still  are  peatly,  ,  .  '  *'* 

J   ^    little  bells  begin  to  ring! 
f   '  T'-  ^Crocus-bells  so  Say,  so  tiny, 

:  ,  Crocus-bells  with  *tones  sunshiny, 
What  is  it  they're  whispering? 
,{S4jftau(m^po^r>^i}freulI>dls)    ^ 
Eater's  coming  —  ring^  O  ring!    * 
'  - '.       ,  .  ■  •" 

Second  Group  (HyacirUhs) 

If  you  listen  then,  thereafter, 

While  the  bluebird's  on  the  wing, 
Faint  and  dear,  like  flower-laughter, 
Hyacinths  begin  to  ring. 


Hyacinths  all  swaying  lightly. 
Hyacinths  all  chiming  brightly, 
Wiat  is  it  they're  whispering? 

{BeUs,  as  above) 
Easter's  commg  —  ring,  O  ring! 

Third  Group  {Tulips) 

If  you  listen,  then,  still  longer, 

While  the  robin  redbreasts  sing. 
You  will  bear  a  chorus  stronger  — 

Tulip  bells  begin  to  rihg! 
Tulip-bells  all  red  and  yellow, 
Tvilip-bells  with  peal  sa  mellow, 
What  is  it  they're  whispfering? 

{BeUSy  as  above)  ^  « 

Easter's  xoming  —  ring,  0  ringi 

Fourth  Group  (Lilies)  :; 

Oh  but  listen,  listen,  listen. 

Till  your  heart  has  caught  the  swings 
April  skies  like  bright  eyes  glisten, 

Lily-bells  begin  to  ring> 
Lily-buds  so  fine  and  slender, 
Lily-bells  so  sweet  and  tender  — 
What  is  it  they're  whispering? 

(Bells,  as  above) 
Easter's  here  —  0  ring,  ring,  ringl 


Nursery  Rhyme  No.  i. 

J  •  —  63     Swinging  motion 


Mary,  Mary 


•  Chas.  E  Boyd 
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Ma    -    ry.   Ma  -  ry,  quite  con  -  tra  -  ry.  How  does  your  gar  -  den  grow? 


Sil  -  ver  bells    and 


cock-le   shells.  And  pret  -  ty  maids  all     in     a       row,     .    And  pret  -  ty  maids  all     in      a      row.     . 


m 


j:r2  .  f:^MiA  j    /. 
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NoTB.  This  song  is  one  of  a  related  series.  The  group  when  complete  will  form  an  interesting  Mother  Goose  entertainment. 
*  All  rights  reserved 
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The  Flower  Shop 

Emilie  Yunker 

ALL  plants  were  making  new  growth  in  the  window 
gardens  and  they  were  bowers  of  beauty;    but 
lovelier  still  were  the  hyacinths,  tulips  and  daffodils 
so  plentiful  in  the  school  garden.    Each  morning 
a  fresh  supply  was  brought  into  the  room  and  carefully 
placed  in  suitable  vases.     Much  to  the  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  toy  "Seed  Store"  was  converted  into  a  ** Flower 
Shop."    The  long  table  was  used  as  a  counter.    The  ferns, 
geraniums,  aspidistra  and  Asparagus  Plumosus  from  the 
window  garden  were  placed  here  and  there  for  decoration. 
The  parents  became  interested.    They  permitted  the 
children  to  bring  morning  glory,  sunflower,  castor  bean  and 
flowering  bean  seeds,  which  had  been  gathered  in  the  home 
garden.    The  tiny  "potatoes"  grown  on  the  cinnamon  vine 
from  the  school  garden  were  placed  on  sale.     Seed  envelopes 
were  made  by  the  children  during  the  industrial  period. 
The  following  price  list  was  written  upon  the  board: 


Cut  P  owe  s 
Tulips  2  cs. 

Hyacinths  3  cts. 

Daffodils  1  ct 


Flojver  Shop 

Plants 
Asparagus  Sprengerii    10  cts. 
Geraniums  5  cts. 


Castor  Bean  5  for  1  ct. 
Flowering  Bean,  8  for  1  ct 


Seeds 


Sunflower,  10  for  1  ct 
Cinnamon  Potatoes,  5  for  1  ct. 


One  of  the  children  acted  as  storekeeper.  At  first, 
simple  transactions  in  addition  were  involved;  as,  John 
bought  a  tulip  for  2  cents  and  a  hyacinth  for  3  cents.  What 
did  both  cost?  Purchases  amounting  to  $1.15  had  pre- 
viously been  made,  adding  5  cents,  there  was  now  $1.20  to 
the  boys'  credit. 

Problems  consisting  of  two  processes  soon  came  up;  as 
*'May  bought  an  Asparagus  Sprengerii  for  10  cents  and 
seven  daffodils  at  1  cent  a  piece.  How  much  did  she  spend? 
"  If  she  gave  the  salesman  25  cents,  how  much  change  did 
she  receive?"  The  girls  had  $1.12;  with  17  cents  added, 
there  was  now  $1.29.  Interest  was  unabated.  In  sub- 
tracting $1.20*  from  $1.29,  the  boys  found  that  the  girls 
were  9  cents  ahead.  This  spurred  the  boys  on.  Other 
purchases  were  made  and  soon  the  boys  were  in  the  lead. 

Then  there  were  children  who  bought  2,  3  or  5  of  one 
kind.  Problems  in  multiplication  supplemented  those  in 
addition  and  subtraction. 


Although  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  play,  genuine  work 
was  earnestly  carried  on.  The  motives  to  develop  accuracy 
and  speed  were  strong.  Short  drills  in  addition,  sun  traction 
and  multiplication  were  given.  Each  transaction  meant 
a  problem  not  only  for  buyer  and  storekeeper,  but  for 
the  entire  class.  If  the  storekeeper  gave  the  wrong  change, 
some  child  ready  with  the  correct  answer  quickly  took  his 
place. 

The  problems  gave  us  excellent  material  for  busy  work. 
Such  as  the  following  were  placed  upon  the  board  to  be 
solved: 

Harry  bought  5  hyacinths  at  3  cents  apiece.  How 
much  did  he  spend? 

If  he  gave  the  storekeeper  25  cents,  how  much  change 
did  he  receive? 

Adding  this  to  32  cents,  how  much  did  the  boys  have? 

If  the  girls  had  27  cents,  how  much  more  would  the  boys 
have  to  raise  to  get  even?  Attention  was  directed  to  such 
technicalities  in  language  as  punctuation,  capitals  and  form 
of  problems.  Words  in  the  price  list  and  others  needed 
were  learned  during  the  spelling  period. 

After  this  preparation,  the  children  were  ready  to  write 
original  problems  at  their  seats  without  a  model.  In  all 
this  work  there  was  correlation  in  arithmetic,  reading, 
language,  spelling  and  industrial  training. 


Arithmetic  for  Second  Grade 


A.  B.  W. 

April 

First  Week 

Finish  combinations: 

9  9 

8  9 


by 


Teach  children  to  prove  problems  in  subtraction 
addition,  multiplication  by  division,  and  vice-versa. 

Spend  plenty  of  time  in  quick  class  drills  in  combinations 
in  every  way  you  can  to  fix  them  in  the  children's  minds. 
Have  plenty  of  rapid  column  adding.  Give  class  work  in 
addition  orally  and  on  blackboard  and  work  for  speed  and 
accuracy. 
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Monday 
$6.75 
X4 


$766 
-397 


Tuesday 
5)375 


4)344 


$5.78 
X5 


$6.07 
-4.38 


6)192 
5)335 


$846 
X4 


$755 
—348 


7)2,128 
4)348 


$678 
X5 


$746 
—327 


8)256 


3)234 


I  of  20 
4  of  20 
i  of  32 
I  of  32 


i  of  24  = 
I  of  24  = 
i  of  28  = 
}  of  28  = 


Wednesday 

What  will  a  boy  pay  for  a  60  cent  pair  of  skates  and  a  30 
cent  pair  of  gloves? 

Clara  ^bought  3  yards  of  dress  goods  at  30  cents  a  yard. 
What  was  the  amount  of  her  bill? 

A  girl  has  20  cents  in  her  bank.  How  many  more  cents 
must  she  get  to  have  a  half  dollar? 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  50  cent  ball  and  3  10  cent  bats? 

How  many  packages  of  fire-crackers  at  4  cents  each,  can 
be  bought  for  80  cents? 


Thursday 

6  X  $45  = 

8   X  32  lbs.  = 

7  X  45  bu.  = 

3  X  $2.65  = 

4  X  $4.83  = 


8  X  $34  = 

7  X  325  = 

4  X  85  qts. 

16  X  4  qts.  = 

24  X  8  trees 


Friday 

6  X  S7.25  = 

Wiat  will  6  tons  of  coal  cost  at  $7.25  a  ton? 

7  X  43  trees  = 

There  are  7  rows  of  trees  in  an  orchard  and  43  trees  in  each 
row.    How  many  trees  in  the  orchard? 

28  X  4  qts.  = 

There  are  4  quarts  in  one  gallon.  How  many  quarts  in 
28  gallons? 


Second  Week 
Review  all  combinations: 
Teach  2X9  3X9  4X9 


Monday 
895 
X4 

367 
X4 

5)415 

4)344 

8  = 
3  = 

7  = 

?  of  32 
?  of  24 
?  of  28 

Tuesday 

6  X  $4.53  = 
5  X  $8.63  = 
4  X  78  baUs  = 
362  X  4  pecks  = 

976 
—349 

838 
—369 

$5.46 
X5 


3)261 


5X9 


$3.78 
X5 


8)336 


4  = 
6  = 

5  = 


?  of  16 
?  of  30 
?  of  25 


$9.76 
—3.27 


$7.47 
—2.69 


Wednesday 

J  of  32  = 

J  of  32  = 

I  of  35  = 

4 
T 


*  of  35  = 


4  X  $4.50  = 


i  of  21 
§  of  21 
i  of  24 
J  of  24 


One  pair  of  shoes  costs  $4.50.    What  will  4  such  pairs 
cost? 

43  X  8  balls  = 

There  are  8  balls  in  one  Roman  candle.     How  many 
balls  in  43  such  Roman  candles? 


Thursday 
6  X 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3 


5 
X  8 


+  9 
—  6 


9  —  3  = 

9  +  6  = 

7  +  5  = 

8  +  7  = 


9  X 
6  X 


Friday 


$7.84  = 
$5.30  = 
$3.02  = 
$843  = 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X  $968  = 


5  X 

7  X 

9  X 

4  X 

3  X 


9  +  3 

8  —  6 
5  —  4 
3  +  5 

9  +  6 
8  —  4 


$36  = 
$24  = 
$.35  = 
$89  = 
$.79  = 


Third  Week 

Combination  and  table  drills. 

Give  oral  addition  in  this  way:  count  by  3's  to  100,  begin 
with  1  and  add  3  each  time,  then  begin  with  2,  etc.  This 
gives  a  good  review  of  combinations  and  their  application. 
Let  one  child  recite  until  he  makes  a  mistake,  then  call 
on  some  one  else  to  continue.  After  counting  by  3's  awhile 
review  4's,  5's,  etc.,  in  the  same  way.  Devote  your  class 
time  to  drill  work  as  far  as  possible,  only  take  time  to  go 
over  the  seat  work  when  it  is  necessary.  Teach  the  child 
to  think  and  rely  upon  himself.  Any  little  contests, 
ciphering  matches,  etc.,  arouse  interest  and  are  invaluable 
drill. 


Monday 
765 
X4 


$7.98 
X3 


Tuesday 

^  of  36  = 
4  of  36  = 


598 
X5 


9.65 
X3 


647 
X5 

983 
X4 

$7.89 
X4 

$879 
X4 

\  of  32 
1  of  32 
\  of  45 
i  of  45 

i  of  27  = 
I  of  27  = 


How  many  feet  have  15  hens  and  10  dogs? 
I  divided  3  apples  into  quarters.    How  many  pieces  did 
I  make? 


Wednesday 

3)288 


3)267 
4)356  4)376 

\  of  270 


5)465 
4)292 


5)195 

4)816 


i  of  360  I  of  400 
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Thursday 


69  X  4  quarters  = 

379  X  5  cents  = 

7  X  435  = 

6  X  530  lbs.  = 

4  X  $9.87  = 

5  X  $8.75  = 

3  X  $967  = 

4  X  $849  = 

J^riday 

3  X  $1.75  = 

At  $1.75  a  yard,  what  will  3  yards  of  silk  cost? 

4  X  $5.50  = 

Find  the  cost  of  4  tons  of  coal  at  $5.50  a  ton. 


3)$7.50 
If  3  yards  of  velvet  cost  $7.50  what  will  one  yard  cost? 

Fourth  Week 

Continue  the  oral  drill  in  addition  of  3's,  4's,  etc.  Review 
•especially  this  week  combinations  making  12.  Have  the 
children  add  (to  themselves)  as  you  place  the  figures  on 
the  board.  As  soon  as  you  have  placed  the  last  figure 
erase  the  whole  column  and  call  for  answer.  Work  for 
speed  and  accuracy.     Don't  tolerate  "counting  up." 


i  of  363  = 

3)363 

5)745 

}  of  136  = 

4)136 

9)288 

1  of  165  =» 

3)609 

4)308 

4  of  275  = 

5)1725 

9)2970 

4  of  295  = 

Wednesday 

John  received  30  cents  from  his  father  and  20  cents  from 
his  mother.  How  many  base  balls  at  10  cents  each  can  he 
buy  with  the  money? 

Mary  has  90  cents.  Sue  has  40  cents  less.  How  many 
cents  has  Sue? 

If  3  pounds  of  coffee  cost  $1.20,  what  will  one  pound  cost? 

How  many  balls  at  5  cents  each  can  Harry  buy  for 
one  dollar?     ($1.00.) 

A  farmer  has  16  ducks  and  twice  as  many  hens.  How 
many  hens  has  he? 


Thursday 

5  X     9  +  6  = 

}  of  40  +  8  == 

i  of  27  +  8  = 

7  = 
4  = 

8  = 


i  of  60  + 
I  of  40  + 


Monday 

5672 
—3489 


9064 
—3579 


4363 
—2947 


8762 
-3993 


6384 
-2475 


9431 
-2896 


902 

—387 


7432 
-2009 


Friday 

6 

9 

5 

12 


?  of  24 

?  of  27 

?  of  45 

?  of  24 


9643 
—4785 


8962 
-3784 


J  of    30  + 
5  X       8  + 
9  X       5  - 
j  of  450  + 
i  of  320  + 
1  of  350  + 

9  = 
7  = 
7  -= 
9  =. 
20  =1 

8  = 
7  = 
6  = 

9  = 

?  of  32 
?  of  28 
?  of  30 
?  of  36 

939 
X4 

786 
X4 

faper  Cutting 
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The  Teacher's  Treasure  Box 
for  April 

Caroline  Griffin 

(Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  for  use  in 
the  primary  grades.) 

The  Birthday  Supper 

Where  shall  the  birthday  supper  be? 
Down  in  the  meadow 
By  the  old  oak  tree. 

Who  at  the  birthday  snpper  shall  be? 
Dolly  and  Polly 
And  you  and  me. 

What  shall  the  birthday  supper  be? 
A  slice  of  bread 
And  a  cup  of  tea. 

When  shall  the  birthday  supper  be? 
To-morrow   morning 
At  half  past  three. 

The  Honest  Old  Toad 

Oh,  a  queer  little  chap  is  the  honest  old  toad, 

A  funny  old  fellow  is  he; 
Living  under  the  stone  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

'Neath  the  shade  of  the  old  willow  tree. 

He  is  dressed  all  in  brown, 

From  his  toes  to  his  crown, 
Save  his  breast  that  is  silvery  white; 
He  takes  a  long  nap  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
And  wakes  in  the  cool,  dewy  night. 

"Yap!  yap!"   says  the  frog, 
From  his  home  in  the  bog; 
But  the  toad  he  says  never  a  word. 

When  winter  draws  near,  Mr.  Toad  goes  to  bed, 

And  sleeps  just  as  sound  as  a  top; 
But  when  May  blossoms  follow  the  soft  April  showers, 

He  comes  out  with  a  skip,  jump,  and  hop. 

He  changes  his  dress 
Only  once,  I  confess, 
Every  spring,  and  his  old  worn-out  coat, 
With  trousers  and  waistcoat,  he  rolls  in  a  ball. 
And  stuffs  the  whole  thing  down  his  throat. 

"K-rruk!   k-rruk!"   says  the  frog, 
From  his  home  in  the  bog, 

But  the  toad  he  says  never  a  word. 


His  legs  they  are  long,  and  he  leaps  when  he  walks, 

Outstepping  us  all  at  a  bound; 
He  wears  both  his  eyes  on  the  top  of  his  head, 

Queer  place  for  one's  eyes  to  be  found. 

You  may  think  him  a  fright, 
And  of  course  you  are  right, 
But  his  ugliness  I  will  defend; 
For  he  lives  on  the  bugs  that  destroy  the  sweet  flowers; 
He's  the  gard'ner's  helper  and  friend. 

—  Selecied 

Little  White  Lily 

Little  white  Lily 

Sat  by  a  stone. 
Drooping  and  waiting 

Till  the  Sim  shone. 
Little  white  Lily 

Sunshine  has  fed; 
Little  white  Lily 

Is  lifting  her  head. 

Little  white  Lily 

Said,  "It  is  good, 
Little  white  Lily's 

Clothing  and  food." 
Little  white  Lily, 

Dressed  like  a  bride. 
Shining  with  whiteness, 

And  crowned  beside. 

Little  white  Lily 

Droopeth  with  pain. 
Waiting  and  waiting 

For  the  wet  rain. 
Little  white  Lily 

Holdeth  her  cup. 
Rain  is  fast  falling 

And  filling  it  up. 

Little  white  Lily 

Said,  "Good  again, 
When  I  am  thirsty 

To  have  nice  rain; 
Now  I  am  stronger, 

Now  I  am  cool. 
Heat  cannot  burn  me. 

My  veins  are  so  full." 

Little  white  Lily 

Smells  very  sweet; 
On  her  head  sunshine. 

Rain  at  her  feet. 
,  Thanks  to  the  sunshine, 

Thanks  to  the  rain, 
Little  white  Lily 

Is  happy  SiffSLin.— George  Macdonald 
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The  Sparrow 

I  am  a  small  brown  and  gray  sparrow.  I  live  under  the 
same  roof  as  you  do. 

I  have  my  nest  under  the  eaves.  You  can  see  me  going 
in  and  out  to  carry  food  to  my  babies. 

My  mate  and  I  have  five  babies  in  the  cosy  nest.  Their 
little  mouths  are  open  all  day  long,  for  me  to  put  in  some- 
thing nice.  Do  you  sit  at  the  table  with  your  mouth  wide 
open,  until  your  father  and  mother  feed  you? 

I  wish  you  would  spare  us  a  bit  of  your  bread,  now  and 
then.  We  often  search  for  a  meal  among  your  scraps. 
Do  not  throw  crumbs  into  the  fire.  Please  throw  them 
into  the  yard  for  us. 

Our  babies  must  be  fed  on  grubs.  We  are  very  careful 
about  their  food.  We  look  everywhere  to  find  the  grubs 
for  them. 

If  you  want  your  garden  kept  clear  of  grubs,  we  will 
pick  them  up  for  you.    No,  we  do  not  ask  any  pay. 

We  can  pick  up  thirty  grubs  in  an  hour.  We  begin  early 
in  the  morning.     We  work  all  day. 

In  a  week  we  pick  up  many,  many  grubs.  We  pick  up 
more  than  any  bird  can  count. 

The  sparrows  help  you  a  great  deal. 

Hark!    My  babies  are  crying.     I  must  go  to  them  at 

once. 

The  Kilkenny  Cats 

There  were  once  two  cats  of  Kilkenny, 
Each  thought  there  was  one  cat  too  many; 

So  they  fought  and  they  hit, 

And  they  scratched  and  they  bit, 

Till,  excepting  their  nails. 

And  the  tips  of  their  tails, 
Instead  of  two  cats  there  weren't  any. 

The  Rainbow 

When  the  sun  shines  on  the  rain  we  see  the  rainbow. 

The  rainbow  has  seven  colors. 

Do  you  know  the  rainbow  colors? 

They  are  red,  orange,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

A  Rainbow  Rhyme 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 

See  the  lovely  arch  of  heaven. 
Seven  colors  make  the  bow, 
Brightest,  fairest  thing  I  know. 

See  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  sbc,  seven. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  shines  in  the  east. 

We  like  to  see  the  sun. 
At  night  the  sun  shines  in  the  west. 

Good-night,  dear  sun. 

The  Little  Cock  Sparrow 

A  little  cock  sparrow  sat  on  a  green  tree. 
And  he  chirruped,  he  chirruped,  so  merry  was  he. 
A  naughty  boy  came  with  his  wee  bow  and  arrow, 
Determined  to  shoot  this  little  cock  sparrow. 

"This  little  cock  sparrow  shall  make  me  a  stew. 
And  his  giblets  shall  make  me  a  little  pie,  too.'* 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  sparrow,  "I  won't  make  a  stew," 
So  he  flapped  his  wings,  and  away  he  flew. 

Wishing 

Ring-ting!    I  wish  I  were  a  primrose, 

A  bright  yellow  primrose  blowing  in  the  spring! 

The  stooping  bough  above  me. 

The  wandering  bee  to  love  me. 
The  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across, 

And  the  elm  tree  for  our  king! 

j^ay  —  stay!    I  wish  I  were  an  elm  tree, 
A  great  lofty  elm  tree,  with  green  leaves  gay! 
,  The  winds  would  set  them  dancing. 


The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in, 
And  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs, 
And  sweetly  sing. 

Oh,  no!     I  wish  I  were  a  robin  — 

A  robin,  or  a  little  wren,  everywhere  to  go, 

Through  forest,  field,  or  garden. 

And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon. 
Till  winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 

To  ruffle  up  our  wing! 

Well  —  tell!  where  should  I  fly  to. 
Where  go  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or  dell? 

Before  the  day  was  over. 

Home  must  come  the  rover, 
For  mother's  kiss  —  sweeter  this 

Than  any  other  thing. —  William  Allingham 


Paper  Cutting 

The  Song  of  the  Thrush 

There's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the  tree; 
He's  singing  to  me!   he's  singing  to  me! 
And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 
"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy. 

Don't  you  hear?    Don't  you  see? 

Hush!   look  in  my  tree! 

I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be." 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,"A  nest,  do  you  see? 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper  tree. 
Don't  meddle,  don't  touch,  little  girl,  little  boy. 
Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy. 

Now  I'm  glad!  now  I'm  free! 

And  I  always  shall  be. 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me." 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree, 
To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me; 
And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy: 
"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy! 

But  long  it  won't  be  — 

Don't  you  know?    Don't  you  see? 

Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be." — Lucy  Larcom 
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-Pupils  of  the  Rujsk  School,  Dallas,  Texas,  in  demonstration  before  the— 
State  Teachers  Association,  ^iovember  ;^6tb*  19li 

The  School  Board  of  Dalla^y  Texas 
adds  the  Victor  to  its  school  equipment 

Ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  schools,  when  the  Victor  first  demon- 
strated its  value  in  school  work,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  school 
boards  would  eventually  furnish  their  buildings  with  the  Victor,  just  as  they 
do  with  various  other  articles  of  school  equipment — and  that  is  just  what  is 
happening. 

Heretofore  each  individual  school  has  usually  installed  its  own  Victor, 

but  now  school  boards  have  become  so  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  the 

Victor,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  daily  use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  one 

thousand  citiet,  that  they  are  including  it  as  part  of  their  standard  equipment. 

The  school  board  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  just  appropriated  two  thousand 

doDars  and  added  twenty-six  more  Victors  (and  appropriate 

records)  to  the  number  already  in  the  schools,  and  they  will 

eventually  have  two  Victors  in  every  school  in  the  city. 

Another  indication  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
"Victor  in  the  schools' '  is  the  endorsement  and  approval  of 
the  Victor  book  "What  We  Hear  In  Music''  by  tiie  Super- 
visor of  Music  and  Board  of  School  Superintendents,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  school  board  of  New  York  City  placing 
it  on  the  regular  list  of  text  books  for  use  in  the  New  York 
schools. 

You  have  only  to  hear  the  special 
school  records  for  marching,  calisthen- 
ics, folk  dancing,  to  realize  the  valuable 
field  and  boundless  possibilities  of  the 
Victor  in  school  work. 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotrntioB 

to  schoob  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irrc- 
■ponsiblc  people. 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  for  a 
[istration  right  in  your  sch< 
for  booklets  and  lull  information. 


demonstration  right  in  your  school.    Write  to  us 


r 


EdncaHonal  DcfMurtmoBt 

Victor  Tandng  Biachine  Gk^  CamJen,  N,  J, 
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History  in  Story,  Song  and 
Action 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Nonnal  School, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

(The  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis  B.  An- 
thony of  the  Fitchbuig  Nonnal  School) 

Subjects  for  the  Lessons  and  Stories 
Spring  and  Easter 

Objects  of  the  Lessons  about  Spring  and  Easter 
To  show  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  joy  fdt  by  all 

nature  at  this  season. 
To  allow  the  children  to  give  expression,  in  simple  manner, 

as  it  used  to  be  expressed  long  ago,  to  the  natural  joyf ulness 

of  springtime. 

Outlines  and  Suggestions  for  Lessons  and  Story  Work 

I  The  waking  of  nature  from  her  winter  Aeep, 

Wintry  winds  are  blowing, 

Trees  are  bare  —  'tis  snowing, 
Beneath  the  drifts  the  flowers  are  buried  deep, 

But  in  their  icy  dwelling 

Little  brooks  are  telling 
That  winter  is  but  springtime  fast  asleep. 

1  Signs  of  spring. 

a    The  children  mention  some  of  them. 
The  birds  and  the  first  flowers. 

(Give  quotations,  bring  some  of  the  early  flowers  into  the 
school-room.    Use  pictures  also.) 

b    The  little  seeds  in  the  groimd  waiting  to  grow. 

2  Joy  of  people  over  coming  of  spring. 

a  From  very  ancient  times  celebrations  have  been 
held  to  show  rejoicing  at  springtime. 

b  Among  people  of  Northern  Germany  and  Eng- 
land there  used  to  be  a  goddess  of  the  spring, 
who  was  worshiped  and  to  whom  the  monUi 
of  April  was  dedicated. 

(The  name  Easter  probably  comes  from  the  name  of  this 
goddess.) 

c  Feasts  still  held  in  some  places  to  celebrate 
return  of  spring. 

II  The  Easter  festival. 

1  The  Christian  celebration  that  takes  the  place  of 
of  the  ancient  festival  in  honor  of  spring. 

2  Meaning  of  Easter. 

a    The  word  Easter  is  said  to  mean  ''rising." 

(The  Saxon  goddess,  Ostara  or  Eastre,  represented  the 
East  and  morning  as  well  as  spring.) 

b  Easter  means  life,  and  therefore  as  emblems 
of  Easter  may  be  used  anything  containing 
life  within  itself.  Flowers  are  appropriate, 
because  there  is  life  in  the  bud,  which  bursts 
forth  into  the  beautiful  flower. 

(All  flowers,  which  come  from  bulbs,  as  lilies,  tulips, 
jonquils,    narcissus    crocus,   etc.,   seem   especially 


to  illustrate  this  idea  and  some  of  them  also  are 
among  the  first  to  break  through  the  winter  sle^.) 

Eggs  are  used,  because  the  little  chicken  is 

shut  up  in  the  egg. 
The  butterfly  is  a  tvpe  of  life  also,  because  it 

comes  from  the  chrysalis. 

3  Appropriateness  of  the  Easter  festival  coming  in 

the  spring. 

4  Easter  at  first  a  period  of  thanksgiving  lasting 

eight  days. 

(This  was  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  andent 
spring  festival  among  heathen  people.) 

Ill    Old  Easter  superstitions  and  customs. 

1  Belief  of  some  people  that  the  sim  danced  on 

Easter. 

2  The  Easter  Egg. 

a  The  custom  of  using  ^gs  at  Easter  time  comes 
to  us  from  very  ancient  times.  It  signified 
then,  as  now,  creation  or  new  birth.  For  this 
reason  the  Persians  gave  colored  eggs  at  the 
time  of  their  New  Year,  which  they  celebrated 
in  the  spring.  The  Hebrews  also  used  eggs  to 
a  great  extent  at  the  time  of  their  festival  of 
the  Passover,  which  is  held  at  the  beginning 
of  spring,  not  far  from  the  time  of  our  Easter. 

b  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  special 
Easter  egg  was  prepared  and  colored  red. 

c  Long  ago  in  Europe,  pncsts  and  singers  used 
to  have  a  game  of  ball  with  the  Easter  ^g, 
while  an  Easter  carol  was  sung. 

d  A  pretty  legend  believed  by  some  pet^le  is 
that  the  joy-bells  go  away  for  a  week  before 
Easter;  when  they  return  on  Easter  Eve  they 
bring  with  them  scarlet  ^gs  for  the  good 
child&en  and  they  ring  out  joyfully  to  announce 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

e    Additional  customs  connected  with  the  Easter 


iMtirPoim 


Children  going  around  to  collect  eggs  during 

Easter  week. 
Giving  eggs  to  friends  on  Easter  Sunday  in 

Russia. 
The  game  of  hitting  eggs,  or  rolling  eggs  down 

a  hill  is  still  played  in  some  places.     The 

eggs  which  are  cracked  must  be  given  to  the 

owner  of  the  eggs  which  remain  imcracked. 

(Children's  egg-rolling  at  the  White  House 

in  Washington.) 

(Other  l^ends  and  storie9  given  later) 
IV    Celebration  of  E^ter. 

1  In  the  Eastern  coimtries. 

a  When  persons  meet  first  on  Easter  morning, 
they  kiss  each  other  and  one  says:  "He  is 
risen!"  The  other  answers:  "He  is  risen 
mdeed!" 

b  Great  rejoicing;  bonfires  lighted  on  hilltops 
at  night;   feasting  and  festivities  for  a  week. 

2  Very  pretty  midnight  ceremony  in   the   Greek 

church.    Lighting  of  the  cancUes. 

3  Easter  music. 

Easter  has  been  celebrated  with  music  from 
early  times.  At  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford. 
England,  carols  are  said  to  have  been  sung 
from  the  college  tower  on  Easter  morning  for 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
This  custom  was  adopted  by  the  students  of  a 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  Ver>' 
early  on  Easter  morning  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet is  heard  and  high  up  in  the  belfry  a  com- 
pany of  men  in  caps  and  gowns  may  be  seen. 
They  sing  the  first  carol  facing  toward  the 
east;  then  they  sing  a  carol  to  the  west,  to 
the  north,  and  to  the  south.  After  this  the 
chimes  ring  out  their  Easter  message. 
(Continued  anrfaf  242) 
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To  rieet  the  Demand  of  ToHlay.  Qet 

PLAY 

ITS  VALUE  AND 

FIFTY  GAMES 

By  NINA  B.  LAMKIN 

Director  of  Trainliif  School  for  Phytical  Diroctort  and  Playground 

Workers,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St  Uuis,  Mo. 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  the  teacher  nearer  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  that  she  may  better  understand,  appreciate, 
inteipret,  and  direct  them.  Many  of  the  games  are  origmsl  ones 
which  have  been  tried  and  found  worthy ;  others  are  not  new, 
but  the  author  wishes  the  teacher  to  put  new  atmosphere 
around  them  and  new  life  into  them  through  knowing  their 
vital  points  and  therebv  realizing  the  unlimited  value  that  can 
come  from  well-directed  ^)ort,  combined  with  the  right  amount 
of  free  play.  

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK     CHICAGO      SAN  FRANCISCO 


Put  Yourself  in  His  Place 


'%TI7HAT  would  it  mean  to  you  if  you  were  in  this 
man's  place,  or  if  any  other  raisfonunc— sickness 
or  quarantine — should  overtake  yt>u?  Would  you  have 
to  use  your  savings  anti  ^o  into  debt  to  tide  you  through 
your  misfortune,  or  would  you  be  free  to  recover  speedily 
>vith  your  mind  at  case  because  you  knew  you  had  a 
T.  C.  U.  Policy?    For  then  no  matter  v^^hat  happens 

The  T.  C.  U.  Will  Help  You 

Tbis  National  Organization  for  Teachers  will  pay  you 
$50.00  each  month  when  you  arc  disabled  by  accident, 

sickness  or  quarantine. 
$1000.00  for  an  accidental  death. 

Larger  benefits  if  desired.  AH  <»f  this  in  one  policy  for  a 
cost  of  less  than  a  nickel  a  day  (4^c)  $2.00  to  enroll  and 
three  $5.00  payments  due  February.  May  and  November. 

Enroll  in  the  T.  C.  U. 


Ynuiu/dZ 


Send  in  the  Coupon  Now 


TEACHERS'  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

DEPT.  P    UNCOm,  NEBRASKA 

Please  send  full  particulars  regarding  your  Income  and 
savings  protection  Policy  for  teachers.  My  name  and 
address  are  given  below: 


Name. 


Address . 


Patmts-^oPynghts 


Accuracy  in  the 

Measurement 

of  Colors 

Previous  methods  of  color  measure- 
ment have  been  inaccurate.  The  eye 
has  been  the  means  of  estimating  color,  and  does  not 
always  see  alike.  What  is  a  particular  color  today  to 
a  given  person  may  not  be  tiie  same  color  tomorrow, 
because  of  over-indulgence  in  food,  lack  of  sleep,  etc. 
The  only  definite  system,  which  makes  possible  the 
accurate  matching  of  colors  today,  tomorrow  or  any 
time,  is 

The 
Munsell  Color  System 

It  has  been  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  and  other  cities;  is  used  by  prominent  artists, 
leading  art  schools,  universities,  collies,  and  industrial 
laboratories. 

The  Munsell  Crayons  supplied  by  us  are  <n  boxes  containing  one 
each  of  the  five  middle  colors,  also  gray,  black  and  the  maxima 
of  red,  yellow  and  blue.  The  midole  colors  should  be  used  in 
the  form  of  crayons,  water  colors,  atlas  of  charts,  color  tree, 
sphere,  etc.,  to  correctly  teach  accuracy  and  cdor  harmony. 

Send  today  for  explanatory  circulars  and  prices 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

84  P  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUJHMER  SCHOOL 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

(Accredited) 
Yalparaisoy  Indiana 


The  University ; 


t  founded  September  16, 1873,  with  the  idea  of  giving 
to  eveiy  pefsoo  the  opportunityol  obtaining  a  thorough, 
^actical  educatioa  at  an  expense  within  hk  reach.  That  such  an  Institution 
18  a  nscenity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  each  year,  since  the  beginning, 
the  attendance  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Smnmer  Sdiool  5u*»f  ^  ^  J?^"'  fr  *^  V?**^^u**^j 

AAB^  k7«uuiu^  k^yvuws  .j^  Summer  Term  will  open  May  26th  and 
win  oontbue  twehre  weeks.  The  Mid-Summer  Term  will  open  June  23rd  and 
will  continue  eight  weeks.  During  these  terms  the  Univeraity  will  offer  an 
exceptional  list  of  subjects  from  which  students  may  select  their  woric.  There 
will  be  btginning,  intermediate,  advanced,  and  review  work  in  the  following 

Denartnifinill  Prn>antory,  High  School,  Kindeigarten.  Educatfen,  Man- 
I^IPBTUUVUIS  ^  Tiaining.  Scientific,  ClassicalTHigher  English,  Civil 
Engbeering,  Gennan^  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Domestic  Science,  Aniculture, 
Law,  Pharmacy*  Medical,  Dental,  Expression  and  Public  Speaking.  Music  ,Fine 
Art,  Commerce,  Penmanship,  Phoooi^hy  and  Typewriting  and  Review. 

TlA«MAci4ij»  CUSam^m^  The  new  Domestic  Science  Hall,  which  will  be 

UOmeSaC  SnenCe  ^ady  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the  sum- 

and  AmiCllltUre  »»  tam,  win  enable  the  Umversity  to  accommo- 

cMiv  xm|^KBviu»u>^  <Ute  all  who  wiih  work  in  these  departments. 

TeftChers  ^^^  ^°^  *^  exceptional  opportunity  to  combine  work  in  th<; 
regular  departments  with  such  review  work  as  they  may  desire. 
This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  term  the  regular  work  of  the 
University  is  offered  the  same  as  during  the  other  terms  of  the  year.  Many 
enter  for  review  work  only.  Others  by  attending  consecutive  summer  sessions 
coinplete  a  c:^urse  of  study,  while  others  enter  to  take  up  special  subjects — 
High  School  Work,  etc. 

EaillDment  ^he  university  is  well  equipped  with  buildings,  apparatus, 
■^^     *^  laboratories,  library,  etc.,  for  doing  the  highest  grade  of  work. 

It  has  laboratory  facilities  for  accommodating  600  students  working  at  one  time. 
The  Institution  is  accredited  by  the  State  Teachers'  Training  Board  for  pre- 
paring teuchers  for  all  grades  of  certificates.  Si>Bcial  opportumties  are  offerMl 
teachers  for  doing  this  work  under  spedalisls,  as  instructors. 

TH£   EXPENSES  ABE   THE   LOWEST 

Tuition,  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board, 
with  Fumbhed  Room.  11.80  to  $3.00  per  wetk. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  PrwMeot,  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Yice-Presideiit 

42nd  Year  Will  Open  September  15,  1914 
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Dance  of  the  Flowers 

\^  Story  of  the  Origin  of  the  making  of  the  simnei  cake 
in  England. 
This  is  a  story  which  was  told  long,  long  ago  about; 
the  origin  of  a  special  kind  of  cake  made  for 
Easter  in  Shropshire,  England.  There  once 
lived  in  their  little  cottage  an  old  man  and  his 
wife.  Now  it  happened  one  Easter  time  that 
their  daughter  Nelly  and  their  son  Simon  came 
to  see  them.  During  Lent,  the  people  had 
been  fasting  and  eaten  only  imleavened  brad, 
so  when  Nelly  and  her  brother  reached  home, 
they  found  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  house 
for  food  except  the  dough  from  which  this  bread 
was  made.  Nelly  said  she  would  bake  this 
into  cakes  for  the  younger  children;  while  she 
was  making  them,  she  found  some  plum  pud- 
ding, which  had  been  left  from  Christmas. 
She  thought  she  would  use  some  of  the  plum 
pudding  inside  the  cakes,  cover  it  over  with 
the  dough,  and  bake  it  hard  so  that  persons 
would  be  surprised  to  find  the  rich  pudding 
inside.  Nelly  made  the  cake  and  was  about 
to  bake  it  when  Simon  came  in  and  told  her 
she  ought  to  boil  it.  Nelly  and  Simon  quar- 
reled and  even  fought  about  whether  the 
cake  should  be  baked  or  boiled,  until  finally 
Nelly  said  she  would  boil  it  first  and  then 
bake  it.  They  built  a  fire;  some  eggs, 
which  they  had  broken  in  their  quarrel,  they 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  cake  to  make  it 
look  well.  This  cake  was  so  good  that  it 
became  very  popular.  The  people  called 
it  Simon-Nelly's  cake;  but  later  they  left 
off  the  last  part  of  the  two  names  and  called 
it  simnei  cake  for  short. 

VI    Easter  Legend  —  " The  Little  Hare." 

(Adapted  from  a  poem  in  the  YoiUh*s  Companion^ 
April  29,  1886.) 

The  "Winter  King"  still  held  sway  over  the 
world,  so  the  story  goes,  when  one  day  long, 
long  ago,  he  received  a  message  that  too  late 
he  was  staying  and  he  must  give'  up  his  throne 
to  the  little  "Prince  Spring."  So  the  Winter 
King  was  obliged  to  go  north,  and  Prince 
Spring  came  in  his  place. 

But  Prince  Spring  was  lonely  and  sad  as  he 
walked  through  the  woods,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  birds  sang  sweet  songs  at  his 
approach,  the  streams  burst  through  the  ice 
under  which  King  Winter  had  imprisoned 
them  and  tried  to  talk  to  him,  and  beautiful 
flowers  sprang  into  life  at  his  touch.  Always 
before  the  children  had  been  the  happiest 
of  all  at  his  return,  but  now  no  children  had 
come  to  greet  him,  although  he  had  waited 
many,  many  days. 

Finally  he  thought:  "I  must  send  them  some 
message  to  tell  them  that  I  am  here;  it  must 
be  that  they  do  not  know  it.    But  whom  shall 


I  choose  for  a  messenger?"  It  was  very 
difficult  to  find  just  the  right  one  for  this 
i  mportant  errand.  "  The  birds  are  very  busy, 
the  butterfly  is  too  small;  I  would  not  wish  to 
trust  the  squirrel  or  the  mouse,"  said  Prince 
Spring.  Then  suddenly  he  exclaimed  to  a 
little  Hare:  "You  are  just  the  one  to  please 
the  children.  Go  to  the  town,  and  tell  every- 
body that  Spring  has  come."  But  the  poor 
little  Hare  was  afraid  to  go  to  tow^n,  for  fear 
he  would  be  shot  as  all  his  brothers  had 
been.  So  Spring  went  to  each  bird  through 
all  the  forest,  and  from  every  one  he  asked 
a  pretty  egg;  then  he  made  a  basket  to  hold 
the  eggs;  and  gave  them  to  the  little  Hare 
to  use  as  gifts  for  the  people  in  the  town,  so 
that  no  one  would  harm  him. 
When  the  Hare  reached  the  town,  he  was  afraid 
of  the  grownup  people;  but  whenever  he 
saw  a  child,  he  sat  up,  held  an  egg  out  in  his 
paw,  and  gave  the  message  that  Prince  Spring 
had  come.  The  joyful  children  rushed  home 
to  tell  the  news,  while  the  Hare  ran  back  to  the 
forest  with  his  empty  basket.  From  this 
time,  in  memory  of  the  little  Hare,  who 
brought  the  gift  of  eggs  so  long  ago,  the  chil- 
dren are  given  sugar  hares  and  beautiful 
colored  eggs  at  the  happy  Easter  season. 


VII    Story  of  the  Easter  Hare  in  Germany. 

1  The  night  before  Easter  in  Germany. 

The  children  are  greatly  excited  about  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  hare.  If  they  have  been 
good,  they  believe  the  hare  will  come  while 
they  are  asleep  and  hide  beautifully  colored 
eggs  all  over  the  house  for  them.  The  white 
hare  interests  the  children  so  much  that  they 
do  not  notice  how  many  eggs  the  mother 
brings  home.  When  the  little  folks  are 
safely  in  bed,  the  mother  boils  the  eggs  in 
print  cloth  of  different  patterns,  so  that  they 
are  beautifully  colored.  When  the  eggs  are 
ready,  the  parents  hide  them;  while  the 
children  are  perhaps  still  listening  for  the 
white  hare. 

2  Easter  morning. 

The  children  are  very  anxious  to  know  if  the 
white  hare  has  been  there.  The  father  and 
mother  enter  into  the  fun  of  the  children. 
The  father  leads  the  hunt.  For  a  long  time 
no  eggs  are  found  and  the  children  begin  to 
be  afraid  the  white  hare  has  not  visited  them. 
At  last,  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  the 
first  egg  is  discovered.  Then  some  more  of 
the  wonderful  eggs  are  found. 

(The  rabbit  instead  of  the  hare  is  used  in  this  country  for 
Easter.) 

Stories  for  Spring  and  Easter 

The  First  Easter  Egg,  by  Blanche  Finley.     (In  "The 

Favorite.") 
The  Boy  Who  Discovered  the  Spring,  by  Raymond 

MacDonald    Alden.        (In    "Why    the    Chimes 

Rang.") 
A  Story  Retold,  by  Anne  Emilie  Poulsson. 

(.\bout  the  Easter  anthem  of  the  little  bird  and  the  colored 
eggs  for  Easter  Day.) 

A  Love  Lesson,  by  Mrs.  Sara  L.  Burton. 

Poems  and  Quotations  for  Spring  and  Easter 

Talking  m  Their  Sleep,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
Easter  Music  —  Jonquils,  by  Margaret  Deland. 
Easter,  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
Waiting  to  Grow  —  Anonymous. 
Easter  Song,  by  Lucy  L.  Beebe. 

{Continued  oft  page  2^  t 
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Do  You  Tell  Stories?      Here  is  the  Best  Book  on 
the  Subject  of  Story   Telltng: 


^ 


For  The 
Story  Teller 


FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

Stoiy  Telling  and  Stories  to  Tell 
By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 


Xa-oKn  SlwrwiJlJ^fiiltJ 


An  important  volume  which  will  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  one  who  tells  stories.  It  is  a  working 
text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story  telling 
for  kindergartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  and 
covers  the  subject  more  completely  than  any  book 
heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story  telling  as  related 
to  child  psychology.  Through  telling  stories  to 
thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students, 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories 
have  certain  definite  relations  to  the  child's  mental 
development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the  story  and 
how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There 
are  also  adapted  stories,  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before 
combined  in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected  interests 
of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach 
where  it  is  picked  up  "just  naturally"  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it 
covers.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more 
thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been  before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  272  pages.  Size, 
6i  X  7i  inches.  p^^^^  postpaid,  $1.50 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  DORA  L  BUCKINGHAM 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamaseo,  Mich. 

A  new  book  of  delightful  songs  written  by  Mrs.  Buckingham  for  use  in  her 
own  work  with  little  children.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  who  writes  the  Foreword  for  this 
book,  states: — 

**  The  author  of  these  verses  and  melodies  has  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  She 
has  appreciated  all  its  moods  and  expressions  and  has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mirror  them  in 
this  volume  of  songs  which  ring  true  in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

**Each  and  all  have  been  tested  and  reconstructed  in  the  light  of  the  response  of  the  child 
who  turns  as  naturally  to  these  poetic  interpretations  of  his  interests  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
In  them  he  finds  reflections  of  himself  in  thought  and  form,  and  through  them  he  cannot  but 
sense  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  life.'' 

The  book  contains  thirty-three  songs.  Bound  in  boards  and  cloth  with 
decorative  cover  design.     Size,  9i  x  12^. 

Price,  postpaid,  $0.75. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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Songs  for  Spring 

Farewell  to  Winter. 

The  Red  Rose — Kate  Forman — ^John  Martin. 

All  the  Birds  have  Come  Again. 

(Volkslied.) 
Pussy  Willow. 
Dainty  Pussy  Willow. 
Pussy  Willow's  Secret  —  Eleanor  Smith. 
The  Pussy  Willow  —  Harriet  Sawyer. 
Suppose  —  J.  B.  Wekerlin. 
Heigho!    Daisies  and  Buttercups. 
(Other  songs  are  given  under  May.) 
Piclures 

Any  good  pictures  illustrating  the  singing  of  Easter 
carols,  or  the  Easter  legends  may  be  used. 

Spring  and  Easter 
An  Entertainment  in  Illustration 
It  is  well  to  have  some  simple  exercises  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  in  order  that  the  children  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  joy  at  the  return  of  spring.  Even 
if  no  entertainment  to  which  guests  are  invited  is  given, 
some  form  of  expression  should  be  used  in  the  school-room. 

Stage  decorations 

Large  boughs  of  hemlock  and  laurel  or  other  green  are 
arranged  around  the  sides  and  back  of  the  stage.  In  among 
the  green  branches  are  placed  red  and  white  electric  lights. 

A  wooden  fence,  painted  green  or  a  hedge;  a  seat  covered 
with  gray  cambric,  near  the  fence;  green  boughs  scatteied 
over  the  stage;  and  a  few  trees  complete  the  stage  arrange- 
ments. 

Characters 

Two  young  ladies  or  girls  from  one  of  the  upper  grades 
are  needed  —  one  to  give  an  Easter  poem  and  the  other 
to  represent  Mother  Spring. 

The  other  characters  are  the  following:  Children  to 
represent  Easter;  Five  girls  from  the  fourth  grade  to  recite 
a  poem.  Children  representing  different  flowers.  (First 
and  Second  Grade.) 

(Children  to  give  a  Spring  Drill,  or  take  part  in  one  or  two  other 
tableaux  may  be  added,  if  a  longer  enterta'nment  is  desired.) 

I    Easter  Time.     (Tableau,  poem,  and  song.) 

The  young  woman  or  older  girl  is  seated  by  the  fence; 
some  little  girls  are  grouped  about  her,  some  seated  and 
others  standing.  All  wear  white  dresses;  the  children  have 
white  bands  with  Easter  lily  decorations  on  their  heads  and 
hold  Easter  lilies.  These  Easter  lilies  are  made  of  cr{pe 
paper  wired  into  shape. 

(Directions  for  making  the  lilies  are  given  in  Dennison's book,  ''Art 
and  Decoration.*') 

The  older  girl  recites  the  poem  by  Celia  Thaxter  on 
"Easter,'' found  in  The  Ladies' Home  Journal,  March,  1913. 
This  poem  begins  "Sing,  children,  sing!*'  She  should 
give  this  poem  as  if  talking  to  the  children  around  her. 

After  the  poem,  the  older  girl  leads  all  the  little  children, 
in  an  informal  manner,  nearer  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

All  sing  "At  Easter  Time,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards. 


1^l«^:' 

^*T 

<•    ^mr?     .  *      ^ 

Mother  Spring  ond  Her  Children 


II 


"  How  Spring  Made  Her  Flowers.  '*    Poem  by  Susie  M. 
Day.     (Wide  Awake,  April,  1879.) 
This  poem  is  recited  by  five  children,  each  giving  a  pail 
of  the  poem.    All  the  children  together  give  these  two  fines 
last: 

Does  Spring  always  make  her  flowers  this  way? 
We  can  only  tell  what  she  did  that  day. 

The  girls  who  recite  this  poem  wear  the  sunbonnets,  ker- 
chiefs, and  sashes,  decorated  with  cr^  paper  flowers, 
which  will  be  described  under  May.  (Each  child  has  a 
different  flower.) 

Instead  of  the  poem  mentioned  above,  the  following 
tableau  and  quotation  might  be  used: 

A  very  small  child  is  kneeling  among  tall  Easter  lilies 
and  other  flowers,  or  kneeling  with  her  arms  full  of  lilies 
and  roses.  She  gives  a  quotation  from  "A  Little  Child's 
Fancies,^'  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Whiton. 

I  think  that  the  world  was  finished  at  night, 

Or  the  stars  would  not  have  been  made; 
For  they  wouldn't  have  thought  of  having  the  light, 

If  they  hadn't  first  seen  the  shade. 

And  I  think  that  an  angel,  when  nobody  knew, 

With  a  window  pushed  up  very  high, 
Let  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  flowers  fall  through, 

From  the  gardens  they  have  in  the  sky. 

For  they  couldn't  think  here  of  lilies  so  white, 

And  such  beautiful  roses,  I  know; 
But  I  wonder,  when  falling  f*x>m  such  a  height, 

The  dear  little  seeds  should  grow! 

And  then,  when  the  face  of  the  angel  was  turned, 

I  think  that  the  birds  flew  by. 
And  are  singing  to  us  the  songs  they  learned 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sky. 

III  Mother  Spring  awaking  her  children. 

An  exercise  for  small  children  adapted  from  a  poem, 
'*  Mother  Spring's  Children,"  by  Clara  Doty  Bates,  given 
in  the  Wide  Awake,  March,  1883.  The  children  are 
dressed  in  flower  costumes  made  from  cr^  paper. 

IV  Dance  of  the  Spring  Flowers. 

Eight  of  the  little  girls,  dressed  in  the  flower  costumes, 
give  a  simple  dance. 

A  drill  may  be  added  to  this  entertainment.  Additional  spring 
songs  may  also  be  rendered. 
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TRAVELING    DRAWING    EXfflBIT 
FOR   CITY   SCHOOLS 

It  is  now  possible  for  any  city  school  to 
have  a  drawing  exhibit  of  National  signi- 
ficance practically  without  cost.  Dr. 
Henry  Turner  Bailey  and  Mr.  Ro3ral  B. 
Faraum  have  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  an  exhibit 
of  the  best  examples  of  drawing  and  art 
work  in  the  elementary,  high  and  normal 
schools  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
one  or  two  of  the  art  schools.  The  ex- 
hibit is  to  be  sent  to  any  city  desiring  it 
upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  city  last  using  it.  The 
transportation  charges  will  be  smaU. 

The  exhibit  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  has 
been  selected  with  unusual  care,  so  as 
to  show  the  work  that  will  be  most  sug- 
gestive to  teachers,  children  and  school 
officers.  It  was  ready  for  shipment  about 
January  1,  and  cities  desiring  it  should 
make  application  at  once  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  dispatched  to  as 
many  localities  as  possible  with  the  least 
expense  to  each  of  them. 

Dr.  Claxton  believes  that  this  small 
but  choice  exhibit  of  drawing  work,  com- 
piled by  two  acknowledged  leaders  of 
art-teaching  in  America,  will  do  much  to 
aid  the  cause  of  drawing  and  art  in  the 
public  schools. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  DAYS 

Men  and  women  alike  have  to  work  in- 
cessantly with  brain  and  hand  to  hold 
their  own  nowadays.  Never  were  the 
demands  of  business,  the  wants  of  the 
family,  the  requirements  of  society,  more 
numerous.  The  first  effect  of  the  praise- 
worthy effort  to  keep  up  with  all  these 
things  is  commonly  seen  in  a  weakened 
or  debilitated  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  results  in  dyspepsia,  defec- 
tive nutrition  of  both  body  and  brain,  and 
in  extreme  cases  in  complete  nervous 
prostration.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  what 
is  needed  is  what  will  sustain  the  system, 
give  vigor  and  tone  to  the  nerves,  and 
keep  the  digestive  and  assimilative  func- 
tions healthy  and  active.  From  personal 
knowledge,  we  can  recommend  Hood's 
Sarsapanlla  for  this  purpose. 


BH 


suocesspuuY 

AT  HONE 


NORMAL  AND  METHODS  COURSES 

pursued  under  our  personal  direction  prepare  teachrrs  to  pass  examinations  for  higher 
grade  certificate*  Our  courses  embody  the  accumulated  knowledge,  years  of  experi- 
ence and  ripe  judgment  of  a  large  number  of  wide.y  known  educators.  Much  time 
and  care  were  ex«  ended  in  preparing  and  editing 
these  lessons.  The  same  conscienttou  i  attention 
to  detail  will  mark  the  work  of  our  in*  ructors  in 
Your  instructor  will  be  a  normal  school  or 


correcting  your  recitations, 

oollexe  graduate,  an  expert,  experienced  public  school  teacher.  We  have 
no  others  on  our  staff.  You  will  receive  the  same  encouraging  criticism 
and  helpful  advice  that  have  enabled  our  students  to  win  success.  If  >  ou 
are  amoitious  to  advance,  write  us  fully  about  your  present  drcum- 
stancas  and  future  aims.  We  will  give  you  honest,  disinterested  advice. 
If  we  cannot  offer  you  instruction  that  exactly  meet*  your  requiremenu 
we  shall  ttot  ask  yoa  to  enroll.  Make  jour  spare  lime  count  lor  some- 
thing this  year.    Let  as  help  you. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW^  TERIMS  EASY 

Our  students  may  pay  tuitions  in  monthly  installments,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Ibct-books,  each  specially  prepared  for  our  work,  are 
furnished  with  every  enrollment  Tht^  ar«i  designed  solely  for  the  one  who 
studies  by  correspondence.  We  have  had  fifteen  years  oif  successful  work 
to  speuk  for  as.  Courses  are  socredit?d  at  more  than  twenty -five  great 
schools— a  guarantee  of  excellence.    WRFTE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONOENOE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO 


TOU  A*C  INTUtCSTSO    WHIT «  VOU*  NAM*  AND 
If  AWO  MAIL  TO  TH« 

■BIPf 
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Short-Story  Writing.. 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  stmctore,  and 
wrltinsr  of  the  Short-Story  tausrbt 
by  Dr.  J.  Berar  Bsenweln,  Editor  of 
Llpplncott's  Magraslne. 

Story-vrrlters  must  be  ptade  as  well 
as  bom;  they  mnst  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suo 
ceeded?  And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  Radical,  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


Onm  mtmdmnt  writmmt  i  knom  thai 
yoa  wiii  km  pimammd  whmn  i  imU  yon 
that  i  havmJoBt  rmemiomtl  a  ehmck  far 
$125  from  'Eumrybody'a'  for  a  ha» 
morose  afory.  Tlimy  aak  for  moro. 
/  €un  fmoHnm  vary  hoftpy,  and  vary 
gratahd  to  Dr,  Esanwain, " 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
vAay  WritiuflT,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  In  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  In  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
collesres. 


2S0-Pawm  Catalog  Fraa.    Plaata  AddroM  ^ 

THE  HOME  CORRESPOKDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dcpt   45,    SpriMficU,  Mm. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


B&m  €f  ike  Coritgt 


American  College  of  Physical  Education,  Inc.  (Co-Educational) 

imliMlliio  tiliool  for  Phyiktl  DIrwtart,  School  for  Playground 
Worfcm,  sntf  School  for  Tcochon  of  Euflcnict 
FIVE  WEEKS  JULY   1  TO  AUGUST  5 
P I  fl  « A«  ^"^  ^  conducted  in  all  branches  of  Phsrsical  Education.    They  will  be  open 
\/ia»»09  to  beginning  and  advanced  students.     Each  department  will   be   in 
charge  of  a  specialist. 

Uiin«lr*«l»  fi4  T^aAkAvi*  take  up  special  work,  such  as  is  offered  in  our 
n  una  reus  OT  leaCnerS  summer  school,  and  combine  it  with  their  regular 
teaching  work,  and  thus  earn  more  mon^. 

ThA  ScHaaU  *^  housed  in  our  quarter-of -3 -million  dollar  building,  provided 
I  lio  ocnoois  ^tjj  lafgc  gymnasium,  swimming  tank,  tennis  courts,  etc. 
Send  for  our  announcement.    T^O  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  BEGINS  SEPT.  15 

Adtfron,  Scerttary,  Box  20,  4'nd  4  Qrtnd  Blvd.,  Chicago.  III. 


When    School   Lets   Out 

To  give  your  tcholart  foavenin  at  the  cloie  off  school  Is  •  delicate  bit  of  diplomacy  • 
It  endears  you  to  the  scholars,  pleases  the  parents,  and  gratifies  the  school  tward.  1  he 
oembers  of  a  school  board  congratulate  themselves  up'»n  their  good  Judgment  when 
they  find  that  they  have  engaged  a  teacher  who  Is  popnUr  with  the  community. 

The  souvenir  No.  12  illustrated  herewith 
is  an  achievement  in  the  art  of  engraving  and 
printing.  It  is  executed  in  fine  taste.  The 
word  "  Souvenir  "  and  the  symbolic  desi^  are 
embossoi  in  either  silver  or  gold .  A  red  nbbon 
is  furnished  with  the  gold,  and  a  green  one 
with  the  silver.  You  may  have  your  choice 
of  either  or  both  assorted. 

An  insert  of  heavy  bond  paper  provides  a 
space  for  names  of  teacher,  school  board, 
scholars,  school,  district,  township,  county, 
and  state,  which  matter  is  to  be  fumbhed 
when  you  order. 


If  you  desire, 
that  you  submit. 


We  will  copy  any  photograph 
returned  to  you  uninjured. 


photo  of  yourself  or  school  building  may  be  tqiped  on  the  first  pa«e. 

._  ^ Write  your  name  and  addrtss  on  the  back  of  photograph  and  it  will  be 

incase  you  do  not  wbh  to  make  u.-e  of  photos,  the  panel  will  show  an  appropriate  phrase  neatly  engraved. 

Prices,  postpaid:— 12  without  photo,  $1.00;  additional  ones,  6c.  each;   13  with  photo,  $1.15; 
7c.  each.    Envelopes  to  match,  5c  per  dozen.     Remittance  must  accompany  order. 


additional 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  That  is  why  we  have  been  doing  busin&is  with  many  teachers  continuously  for  fourteen 
y»r8. 

If  you  desire  to  see  sample  of  this  and  two  other  beautiful  souvenirs,  send  2c.  in  stamps. 

( lose  the  school  year  auspiciously.  Selbert  souvenirs  cost  little,  but  they  help  Immensely  to  make  the  closing 
exerelscs  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  concerned.  Don't  put  It  off  until  too  late.  Be  forehanded.  Order 
to-day.    All  goods  sent  promptly  by  mall  prepaid. 

Seibert  Printing  Co.,  Box  18  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 
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Around  the  Year 

Alice  E.  Allen 
VIII 

The  Month  of  Trees 

Firsi  Week 
Subject  —  Hope. 
Motto  — 

"He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope!" 

Morning  Song 

( 'et  to  music  elsewhere) 

Dear  little  tree, 

May  soft  winds  play 
Among  your  leaves 

Some  happy  day! 
So  love  and  joy 

Shall  come  to  me, 
Because  to-day 

I  plant  a  tree. 

Plant  a  Tree 

Plant  a  cheery  little  tree 

On  the  slope, 
Some  bright  April,  it  will  whisper 

Words  of  hope! 

The  Tree  of  Hope 

If  I  would  plant  a  tree  to  be  Hope  to  me, 
Wearing  buds  like  happy  smiles, 

Spite  of  winter's  lingering  wiles, 
I  would  plant  a  willow  tree. 

The  Little  Tree  to  April 

I  am  a  little  Maple  Tree, 

My  first  leaf-buds  just  opening, 

0  April,  with  some  help  from  you, 

For  glad  green  leaves,  "here's  hoping!" 

The  Elm  Tree 

1  think  the  Elm  Tree  loves  the  gentle  rain 
So  long  she  holds  it  in  her  hands  to  give  again 
In  cooling  drops  to  thirsty  hill  and  plain. 

When  Spring  is  Late 

Let's  be  very  cheery 

On  our  little  slope, 
Spring  is  slow?    Don't  you  know 

Now's  the  time  to  Hope! 

Plant 

If  you  have  no  tree  to  plant, 

Plant  a  shrub  or  vine. 
But  if  even  these  you  can't, 

Plant  some  flowers  in  line. 
If  not  these,  just  plant  a  hope, 

Sturdy  as  can  be, 
That  upon  some  cheerless  slope 

Some  one  plants  a  tree! 

Second  Week 
Subject  —  Joy. 
Motto  — 

"  He  who  plants  a  tree. 
Plants  a  joy!" 

Morning  Song 

(Music  as  above) 

Dear  little  tree, 
May  robins  sing 


Among  your  boughs 

Some  radiant  spring! 
So  love  and  joy,  etc. 

Plant  a  Tree 

Plant  a  happy  little  tree. 

Girl  and  boy. 
Some  fair  summer-time  'twill  give  you 

Songs  of  joy! 

The  Tree  of  Joy 

If  I  would  plant  a  tree  to  be 

Joy  to  me. 
In  the  spring  a  huge  bouquet, 
Fruit,  in  autumn,  on  each  spray, 

I  would  plant  an  apple-tree. 

The  Little  Tree  to  April 

I  am  a  tiny  apple  tree. 

But  I've  some  blossoms  rosy, 

And,  April,  just  look  on  this  bough  — 
Joy!    There's  a  bird's  nest  cosy. 

The  Apple  Tree 

I  think  the  apple  tree  must  love  the  sun  — 
Unfolding  slow  her  blossoms,  she  has  spun 
Of  his  bright  beams  a  smile  for  every  one. 

When  Spring  is  Late 

Let's  be  very  happy, 
Brightest  smiles  employ. 

Song  and  bloom  drive  out  gloom  — 
Now's  the  time  for  Joy!    - 

Planting  Time 

Winged  elm-seeds  sail  on  every  breeze. 
Soon,  down  will  drop  the  maple-keys, 
We  know,  by  such  glad  signs  as  these, 
The  trees,  themselves,  plant  little  trees. 

And  by  and  by  in  autumn  gray, 
The  oak  shall  drop,  as  if  in  play, 
Some  little  acorns  by  the  way  — 
So  do  the  trees  keep  Arbor  Day! 

Third  Week 
Subject  —  Love. 
Motto  — 

"  He  who  plants  a  tree, 
He  plants  love!" 

Morning  Song 

(Music  as  above) 

Dear  little  tree. 

Make  shelter  sweet, 
For  tired  hearts 

In  summer's  heat! 
So  love  and  joy,  etc. 

Plant  a  Tree 

Plant  a  sturdy  little  tree. 

Storms    above, 
Some  dark  day  it  will  protect  you 

With  its  love! 

The  Tree  of  Love 

If  I  would  plant  a  tree  to  be 
Amr  to  me, 

(Conitnucd  on  pui^r  :^4G) 
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THE  UIIVEBSITY  OF  CHICMO 


.  THE  SCHOOL  CF  EDUCATION  ofNndarinff 
-  the  Smmtntr  Qwutir  tpiKlal  work  andcr  tke 

KINDERGARTEN— PRIMARY  DEPT. 

Courses  will  be  given  by  regular  members  of 
the  stafif  together  with  instructors  from  other 
insti  tutions.  These  courses  include  Principles 
and  Methodsin  the  Kindergarten,  Constructive 
Occupations  and  Plays  and  Games  for  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  teachers,  and  Primary 
School  Methods,  dealing  especially  with  the 
teaching  of  reading,  writing,  literature,  num- 
ber, and  science.  These  courses  are  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University  of  Chica^^o. 

For  announcements,  address  The  School  of 
Education,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. 


EUROPE 


I 


Cootinenfl  and 
British  Isles  Touts. 
Ccst  itiMk  $350  to 

$460.    Saflinf  June  23  and  June  30,   1914. 

Send  for  inforaution  and  references. 

JULIA  C.  BRANNAN 

1726  W*  iOOth  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


ALL  JHRU    MEDALS 
Two  Hollara 

Your  choice  of  ThrM  Sterling  Silver  cr  Gold 
FHIed,  Sllvar  and  Broni«  to  each  set.  in  a  Satin 
lined  case.  Extra  Heavy  wdsht.  A  poaltive  Fivo 
Dollar  velue.    AsIc  your  jeweler. 

Suitable  for  School  Presentations,  Card  Parties, 
Games.  Chu.  cb  Work,  etc 


SPECUft 

To  get  the  readers  of  PaxMAaY  Education  ac- 
quainted with  our  Subscription  Service,  On«  Dollar 
and  Twcnty-fivo  cente  additional  to  the  Subscrip- 
tion price  of  your  Favorita  Magazinn  will  bring 
you  the  set  of  medals  ycu  choose. 

Send  your  Name  and  Address  on  a  Postal  for  our 
Free  Examination  OtUr,  full  siae  illustration  and 
Special  Magazine  List. 

TREMONT  MAGAZINE    BUREAU 
1999  Clinton  Avmne  New  York  City 
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Teachers'  Course  — 

6RE66  SCHOOL 

Sumer  NonnI 

Sossiei 

June  29  —  August  7 

THE  necessity  for  profes- 
sional training  in  the  most 
advanced  methods  and  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  OflSce  Training. 
Business  Correqxmdence  and 
EngUsh,  is  felt  more  and  more 
every  year  by  both  teachers  and 
'  schools.  More  than  that,  the 
demand  for  Gre^  teachers  increases  every  year. 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  taught  in  the  high  schools 
of  neariy  a  thousand  cttit»:  last  year  it  was  adopted 
by  more  than  four  hundred  schools. 

Gregg  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  author  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  has  de- 
veloped methods  in  practical  pedagogy  that  have 
become  famous  throughout  the  country .  Every  year 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country — last  year 
the  enrollment  represented  twenty-eight  sUtes — 
assemblsin  Gregg  Schoolto study  these  methods.  The 
course embracesboth  primary  and  advanced  work. 

Corrnpudaiei  Coirse— FREE 

By  beginning  the  correspondence  course  now. 
teachers  may  cover  the  theory  oC  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  be  in  position  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  a  review  i,f  the  principles,  and  study  of  teaching 
methods,  under  expert  i^iidance.  in  the  Summer  Nor- 
mal School,  which  begins  Junie  29,  and  continues  six 
weeks.    Ask  f  or  booUet  PE3. 

CRECC    SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


—  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
school  code  of  Pennsylvania,  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School  was  trans* 
ferred  to  the  State  on  December  30,  1913. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  ap- 
pointed a  new  and  strong  Board  of 
Trustees  of  nine  persons,  who  have  unani- 
mously re-elected  Dr.  G.  M.  Phillips  to 
the  Principalship.  Dr.  Phillips,  who  had 
been  principal  of  the  school  since  1881, 
resigned  on  December  9,  in  order  that  the 
transfer  might  be  made,  as  the  men  who 
controlled  the  school  seemed  determined 
to  prevent  the  transfer  while  he  was  its 
principal.  The  West  Chester  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
eastern  normal  schools,  and  now  has  an 
attendance  of  over  eight  hundred  students 
exclusive  of  its  model  school.  Under  Dr. 
Phillips'  management  it  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily successful  and  prosperous.    Its 

Property  is  valued  at  about  a  million  dol- 
irs,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been  earned 
by  the  school  itself.  Its  faculty  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  strongest  Normal 
School  faculties  in  the  country.  It  has 
nearly  four  thousand  graduates  who  are 
teaching  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry. 
It  is  believed  that  the  school  will  now  be 
stronger  and  more  successful  than  ever. 
All  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  organized  as  private 
corporations,  but  under  State  laws,  and 
largely  aided  by  the  State.  West  Chester 
is  the  first  to  come  under  State  ownership 
and  control,  but  it  is  expected  that  others 
will  quickly  follow,  and  that  presently 
all  will  have  done  this. 

—  Miss  Mary  E.  FitzGerald  says  her 
success  as  a  European  conductor  is  due 
to  the  friends  she  made  when  a  con- 
tributor to  Primary  Education  and 
Popular  Educator.  Subscribers  from 
Maine  to  California  have  furnished  a 
large  part  of  her  traveling  family.  This 
year,  she  is  going  to  run  away  from  school 
from  September  28  to  December  1,  and 
visit  Honolulu,  China,  Japan,  Manila. 
Japan  in  chrysanthemum  time  would 
tempt  anyone,  but  Japan  with  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Mikado  in  November, 
also!  Could  anjrthing  be  better!  Don't 
you  or  your  friends  want  to  join  her? 
Could  $495  with  everything  —  drives, 
hotels,  guides,  steamship  acconunodations 
— first  class— be  spent  more  delightfully? 
This  is  less  than  half  of  what  is  usually 
charged.  Write  to  224  N.  Hamlin  Ave., 
Chicago,  and  get  an  itinerary.  Only  to 
read  it  is  a  treat. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 
Teachers  who  invest  a  penny  in  a  postal 
card  and  send  name  and  address  to  the 
Colorado  Chautauqua  Association,  Boul- 
der, Colorado,  will  receive  large  returns 
on  their  investment.  They  will  be  sent 
all  of  the  Association's  printed  matter  for 
one  year  entirely  free  of  cost.  This 
Uterature  will  give  full  information  about 
a  most  delightful  and  profitable  way  to 
spend  the  summer.  It  will  tell  of  beauti- 
ful mountain,  scenery,  excursions,  en- 
tertainments, summer  school,  and  many 
other  things  which  make  interesting 
reading.  Send  name  to-day  before  it  is 
forgotten. 


Yon  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 
You  Should! 


You  can  be  Strong] 
Vigorous — full  of 
Life  and  Energy. 

You  can  be  free  from  Chronic 
Ailments— every  organ  of  your 
body    strong    as     nature    intended. 

You   can   have   a  Clear  Skin. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure 
—as  good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  increase  or  reduce  your  weight. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  "I  can  do*' 
but  what  ^*I  HAVE  DONE.'*  I  have 
helped  6S,000  of  tlie  most  cultured,  intelli- 
gent women  of  America  to  arsse  to  their 
1/ery  best — nvhy  natyouT 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's 
Laws. 

What  My  PupiU  Say: 

' '  Every  on«  notices  tbtt 
chanse  in  my  complexion,  it 
has  lost  that  yellow  color." 

"Just  think  what  you  have 
done  for  mel  Last  year  I 
weighed  216  pounds. this  year 
116,  and  have  not  Kained  an 
ounce  back.I  am  not  wrinkled 
either.  1  feel  ao  young  and 
atrong,  no  rfieuniatlam,  or 
Bluggiah  liver.  I  can  braatlw 
now, too.  It  iaaurprisinR  how 
eaiiilyldidit.  IfeeU6y«ars 
younger." 

"Just  thinki  I  have  not 
had  a  pill  or  a  cathartic  aince 
I  began  end  I  ueed  to  take 
one  every  night." 

"My  welstit  haa  Increaa* 
•d  30  pounds.  I  don't  know 
wh»t  lndl(eetlon  is  any 
more,  and  my  nervea  are  ao 
reatedl  I  sleep  hke  a  baby." 

"Miss  Cocroft,  I  have 
takan  off  my  plaaa**  and 
my  catarrh  is  so  much 
better.    Isn't  that  ffoodT" 

"I  fee)  aa  if  I  could  look 
every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  face  with  the  feeling 


that  I  am  yrowltiK— spiritu- 
ally. phvHically  and  mentally. 
Really  1  am  a  stronger,  bet- 


ter woman.  1  don't  know  how 
to  tell  you  or  to  thank  you." 
Re  porta  like  theae  come  to 
roe  every  day.  Do  you  won- 
der I  want  to  help  wery 
wetnan  to  vibrant  health  and 
happineaa.     Write   me   yoar 

faults  of  health  or   flsure. 

Your  correspondence  is  held  in  otrict  confidence.     If  I 
cannot  help  you  I  will  tell  you  what  will. 

My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly 
and  contains  other  information  of  vital  interest  to 
women.  Every  woman  is  welcome  to  it.  Writ©  for  it 
If  you  do  not  need  me,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a  dear 
friend.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  about  it.  I  am  at  my  deak  daily  from  8  until 5. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dcpt.  45    624  Michigan  Ave.,     Chicago 


M%M  Coerq/t  w  a  coOi»o»  trained  womcM.    Sk9  <• 

Qftk0hmiikandfiour§9fwetm»n,aMdiBdaSh 
in  penonal  eh0^99  of  ktr  woHc 


The  University  of  Chicago 


Oflfera  instructioD  during  the  Sum* 
mer  Quarter  oo  the  same  basb  u 
during  the  other  qoarten  ci  the 
academic  year. 

The  undonaduate  colleces.  the 
graduate  schools,  and  the  proies- 
sional  schoola  provide  courses  in 
ArtBt  Liiaraiurm,  Seiitem, 
Conunmrem  and  Atbnimiatra" 
Htm,  Law,MmdMn;  Ednca* 
Hon,  omdDioiniiy,  Instiuctkn 
IS  i^iven  by  regular  members  ol  the 
University  stuF  which  b  augmented 
in  the  summer  by  appointment  of 
professors  and  inrtructora  fran 
other  institutioas. 


I 


MitcheU  Tower 


QMfftar.  1914 
1st  Tarn  Jvae  1 5-Jalj  22 
2d  Tarm  Julj  23-^ag.  28 

Detailed  announcements  will  be 
sent  upoQ  applicatioQ. 

The  Univenity  ol  Chicago 
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{Continued  Jrom  page  248) 
Strong  arms  spreading  wide  to  bless, 
Just  brimful  of  tenderness, 
I  would  plant  a  maple  tree! 

The  Little  Tree  to  April 

I  am  an  Elm  —  your  blue,  blue  eyes 

Smile  O  so  far  above  me, 
But,  April,  if  I  grow  and  grow, 

Some  glad  day,  will  you  love  me? 

TiiE  Poplar  Tree 

I  think  the  poplar  loves  the  wind  a-blow  — 

She  whispers  to  him  passing  to  and  fro. 

And  all  her  little  leaves  laugh  happily  and  low. 

When  Spring  is  Late 

Let's  be  very  steadfast. 

Skies  are  dark  above. 
What  of  rain?     It's  quite  plain 

Now's  the  time  for  Love! 

Little  Sister  of  Arbor  Day 
"  Tis  said  when  first  dear  Arbor  Day 
Ran  lightly  through  the  wood, 
She  paused  where  sleeping  flowers  lay, 
Just  where  a  Birch  Tree  stood. 

She  saw  the  Birch's  snow-white  gown. 

With  silvery  ribbons  strung. 
She  saw  the  pretty  leafy  crown 

That  spring  had  to  her  flung. 

She  laughed  —  glad  little  Arbor  Day  —  • 
The  flowers  began  to  waken, 
"You'd  really  think,"  they  heard  her  say, 
"I'd  had  my  picture  taken!" 

"You  look  so  like  me,  little  tree," 
She  cried,  and  then  she  kissed  her, 

"  I  almost  think  that  you  must  be, 
My  own  dear  little  sister!" 

Fourth  Week 

Subject  —  Peace. 
Motto  — 

"He  who  plants  a  tree. 
He  plants  peace!" 


Morning   Song 

(Music  as  above) 

Dear  little  tree. 

Strong  arms  unfold 
To  guard  us  from 

The  winter's  cold! 
So,  love  and  joy,  etc. 

Plant  a  Tree 
Plant  to-day  the  little  tree 

You  love  best, 
Some  day,  when  you're  tired,  'twill  bring  you 

Peace  and  rest! 

The  Tree  of  Peace 
If  I  would  plant  a  tree  to  be 

Pecu:e  to  me. 
Full  of  murmurous  voices  deep. 
Bringing  dreams  and  restful  sleep, 
I  would  plant  a  cedar  tree. 

The  Little  Tree  to  April 

I  am  a  Pine.    Yet,  hark,  I  sing 

My  little  song  caressing. 
Dear  April,  sit  and  rest  awhile, 

I'll  fill  your  heart  with  blessing. 

The  Hemlock  Tree 

I  think  the  hemlock  loves  the  winter  bold. 
She  lifts  her  strong  glad  arms  that  she  may  hold 
For  him  his  snow-wreaths,  white  and  still  and  cold. 

When  Spring  is  Late 

Let's  be  very  quiet, 

April  soon  will  smile, 
Inside  gold,  clouds  must  hold  — 

So  —  let's  wait  awhile! 

Apple-Tree  Dreams 
I  don't  know  where  you  can  dream  such  dreams, 

As  under  our  apple  trees, 
All  woven  of  songs  and  wings  it  seems. 

And  bits  of  apple-bloom  breeze. 
With  a  tint  of  green  and  a  hint  of  pink. 

And  a  glint  of  far-away  blue, 
O  apple-tree  dreams,  you're  so  sweet,  I  think 

You  are  some  day  coming  true! 


Paper  Cutting 
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LOSS  OF  APPETITE  IN  THE  SPRING 

Loss  of  appetite  is  accompanied  by 
loss  of  vitality,  vigor  or  tone,  which  is 
a  more  serious  loss.  It  is  common  in  the 
spring  because  at  this  time  the  blood  is 
impure  and  impoverished  and  fails  to  give 
the  digestive  organs  what  they  need  for 
the  proper  performance  of  their  functions. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla.  It  makes  the  rich  red  blood 
your  whole  system  demands.  It  is  not 
simply  a  spring  medicine  —  but  it  is  the 
best  spring  medicine. 


£L  child  carries  from  the  schoolroom 
•^^  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
impressions  of  his  teaching. 

The  teachers  who  have  a  heart  interest 
in  their  pupils  as  well  as  in  their  work 
recommend  only 

DIXON'S  ^lifff  PENCILS 

Their  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  very  highest  of  educational  au thori  ties. 

Write  for  folder  and  samples  No.  134-J 

Made  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


n 


"YOUR  FUTURE 

win  be  brighter  than  your  put  if  yoa  let  Prof. 
B«aochampread  jaar  character  from  yo«ir  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
you  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  lay  he  is  the  best  of 
his  profession,  but  write  and  see  tor  yourself.  Enclose 
10c.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R 
BEAUCHA1HP.3583  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


1914  EUROPEAN  TOUR  $445 

FIRST  CLASS  ON  STEAMERS  USED 

Every  expense  paid.    No  extras. 
England.  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Fnaice,  Aus- 
trian Tyrol. 

Germany:  The  Rhine,  Cokgne,  Wicabeden,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Numberg,  Munich. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  optional. 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 
314  N.  Hamlin  Avenue,  Chicago 
"Taking  charge,  with  Mus  FiuGerald.  means  giving 
bcisclf  literally  to  the  welfare  cl  those  with  her." 

—Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg  in  Prdcaky  Education 
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TROCHEV3 


For  HcMurseness 


H«T«v  fan  to  promptly  reliere  ton  of  voice,  eongha,  sore 
Invaluable  to  public  spaakeit  sad  singers. 


thnMt. 

SSc,  Me;  91.00.  ~  Sunple  Free. 
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MISS  GERTRUDE  THOMPSON 
hat  written  of  her  ezperienoe  in  securing  a 
library  for  tier  school  wtthout  cost  to  herself 
or  pt^sib.  This  Is  contained  in  a  charming 
illustrated  booklet  issued  by  Educational 
Publishing  Cooipany^  Bostont  New  York» 
and  Chi^go.  It  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request* 


BOOKS 

The  New  Philosophy.  By  Calvin 
Samuel  Page.  800  pages.  S3.50  prepaid. 
Science  Publishing  \Company,  Chicago,  III. 

For  many  years  science  has  been  trying 
to  explain  Electricity,  Gravitation,  and 
Repulsion,  but  with  very  little  success. 
In  his  work,  in  which  he  introduces  the 
New  Atomic  Element  "Rex,"  Mr.  Page, 
not  only  explains  these  but  offers  proof 
that  many  of  our  accepted  principles  of 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  and  Astronomy  are 
wrong.  It  will  well  repay  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  great  subject  "Physics"  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  book  for  careful 
study. 

Pinocx:hio  Under  the  Sea.  This  book 
is  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Carolyn 
M.  Delia  Chiesa,  edited  by  John  W.  Davis, 
illustrations  by  Florence  R.  Abel  Wilde. 
Price,  8 1 .25.  New  York :.  MacmUlan  Com- 
pany. 

Very  many  strange  adventures  does 
"Pinocchio  Under  the  Sea"  have,  as  he 
travels  with  his  two  friends  Tursio,  the 
Dolphin  tutor,  and  Marsovino,  the  Dol- 
phin pupil,  while  the  hero  of  the  story, 
who  is  a  marionette,  searches  for  his  father. 
Pinocchio  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself 
and  his  wisdom,  but  there  are  many 
things  that  he  learns  on  his  travels,  and 
which  the  readers  of  the  story  may  learn, 
too,  in  an  interesting  way,  if  they  will. 
There  are  amusing  Une  drawings  in  the 
text  and  in  the  full  page  illustrations,  a 
colored  frontispiece,  title  page  and  first 
page  text  picture.  The  last  picture  in 
the  book  shows  Pinocchio  welcomed 
by  his  father,  who  has  a  beautiful  little 
home,  and  the  two  live  a  comfortable 
and  happy  life  ever  after. 

The  Ideal  Sound  Exempufier.  By 
a  Sister  of  Saint  Joseph,  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  Mass.  For  sale  by  Edward  E. 
Babb  &  Company,  93  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.    Price,  15  cents. 

Whatever  system  of  teaching  reading 
she  may  follow,  every 'teacher  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  thorough  drill  in  phonics. 
Unless,  however,  she  has  enjoyed  long 
experience  in  teaching  she  will  find  it 
wiser  to  seek  expert  help  in  arranging  such 
drills,  for  upon  them  depends  very  largely 
the  children's  future  progress  in  reading. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  arrangements 
of  Phonics  we  have  seen  is  this  small 
pamphlet.  It  will  be  of  special  help  to 
the  first  and  second  grade  teacher,  and 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
primer  or  reader. 

In  "The  Ideal  Sound  Exemplifier"  all 
the  elementary  soimds  of  the  English 
language  are  found.  First  come  the  Short 
Vowels  followed  by  one  Consonant,  then 
the  Short  Vowels  followed  by  more  than 
one  Consonant.  After  these  the  Long 
Sound  of  the  Vowels  and  their  equivalents 
are  given.  Then  in  succession  come 
Italian  A  Long  and  Short;  Broad  A;  the 
Diphthongs  01,  OU,  OW,  OY;  Circum- 
flex A,  E,0;  00  Short  and  00  Long;  and 
the  Wave  Sound  of  E  and  I. 

Besides  the  397  different  Families  which 
include  more  than  three  thousand  words,'  a 
comprehensive  Key  to  the  Sounds,  ten 
useful  Exercises,  and  a  complete  and  well- 
arranged  Family  Index  are  found  in 
"The  Ideal  Sound  Exemplifier." 

Since  the  pamphlet  ipay  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  children,  much  time  and 
energy  as  well  as  board  space  may  be 
saved,  an  additional  recommendation  to 
the  busy  teacher. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  A  VO  Dialot{ue«,  Recitations,  Drills,  Fpeakers,  Mono- 
■  laH  I  V  loffoM,  Opertttu,  Huaical  l^iocos,  Finder  ?\tkj*. 
Motion  Son  ft,  Uluntrmted  Songt,  Pan  torn  i  mo  Songs,  Shadow 
Hlaff,  T.ihl««iw,  Pantomimes,  Special  EntortainnienU  for 
»11  Holiday!,  Minstrels,  Jok«,  Hand  Bor,ki,  Make-Up 
Urm'ls,  otc.  Suitable  for  all  a^ei  and  ocrationi.  Large 
caiilopue  fr%;  rv«ry  TflseMr  should  have  one. 
T.  S.  DCNISON  *  CO.  Dept.  S7 ,      Chieago 


CL/ISSfim 


^  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

NO.  1*71     Fbr  Coliags,  Sebool  or  SocMy 

CMUoc  with  allneUw pricM  mailed  fre«  apon  i«., 
qneiU  Special  offer,  •Ifher  ityle  of  pina  her*  lllii«-f 
trated  with  aov  Ihreoletren  and  fljor?*,  oao  ortwo< 
color* of  enamaL  STCRUNa  SILVeR.  80om.|  #3.00 


detail  I  SILVEII  FlJ^Tf, 


ten  I  fl 
«TIMi 


.     «••  eaoh  t  fl.POdeien.      .      _ 
280  BASnAN  6L00..  HUOHMTUU  M.  Y. 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
FOUNDED  IN  1880 

Ofi^rre  an  up-to-date  course  in   theoretical  instruction 
and  practical  training  to  women  who  wish  to  enter  the 
nursing  profession. 
Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 

food  health,  of  age  ( 19-35).  and  if  good  moral  character, 
^ving  had  one  year  of  High  Schcol  instruction  or  iu 
educational  equivalent. 

The  i  nstruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  includ- 
ing a  preliminary  course. 

The  school  oitalogue  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
MARY  C.  WHEELER.  R.  N.,  40S  Honore  St.,  Chicaio,  111. 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 

^■^  If  you  arc  interested  in  my  investigation  ^^^" 

/  and  study  of  the  Montessori  Method  \ 

#  IN  Rome,  and  my  practical  adaptation  oi\ 

#  the  Method  to  the  American  Schcol  for  little  \ 

/  children  I  will  be  glad  to  send  illustrated  pam-  \ 

/  phlet   on    r<Kiu<^t.     Mfi.  J.  Sc«tt   AatfcffMfl,  \ 

/  Dfrectitn,   TorrMtelt  Boat.     Training  course  \ 

btgins  October  1st.  \ 

AMricu  MooteMori  TMChtr^TrilBiif  School       \ 


/  ^Si 
/        ^ 


^     XSGHOOL  SUPPLIES 

r  r  .   -/^     Tor  Kindergarten  9iTid  Prima.' v  grades,  in- 


^^'^    eluding  all  supplies  Pertaining  to  the  industria  I 

I  ~ 


Drawing  Paper,  Mechanical  Drawing Suuplies, 
and  Designs,  Reed.  Raffia.  Cross  Stitch  Can- 
vis,  Scrim,  Monks  Cloth,  Burlaps,  Construc- 
tiou  Papers.  <^hair  Cane,  Book  Bindttig  and 
Weaving  &latehals.  For  Special  Spring 
Catalog  just  issued*  address  * 

GARDEN   CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 

no  S.  Wabtth  Avo.       B«  8       CHICAGO,  ILL 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Cam<xie  College  of  Rogers,  Ohio,  will  grant  to 
you  d  "  Free  Tuition  Scholarship  "  f or  a  complete  Course 
by  mail.  Matriculation  fee  $5.00 — Tuition  free.  Appiv 
at  once.  Do  not  delay.  Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

COURSES   TAUGHT    BY  MAIL 

NORMAL  PENMANSHIP  BOOK-KEEPING 

HIQH  SCHOOL  TYPEWFvlTINO         AQRICULTURE 

PROFESSIONAL         SHORTHAND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

PHYSICALCULTURE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DRAWING 
ENQINEERINQ  LAW  REAL  ESTATE 

Over  lOO  branches  from  which 
to  select 

"Free  Tuition  Scholarships"  granted  to  the  first 
applicants  from  each  post-office.  Send  us  vour  name 
and  uddness  —  now  —  today  —  tomorrow  may  be  too  U  ie. 
It  costs  you  nothing.    "  Do  it  now."    Address 

FREE    TUITION    DEPARTMENT 
QARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  ROGERS,  OHIO 


Libraries  for  Schools 

"""  are  easily  adected  ttam  om  biflr  400  page  cata*  ^ 
logoe  of  beat  books  of  all  the  irabliahers.  We  aave 
yoQ  money.  We  carry  all  books  in  atock  and  give 
yoQ  quick  service.  Books  on  all  subjeets  sad  special 
departnientbyschoolgrades.  OvreatalogueaMlied 
ft^etolmyaddrasa.    Write  os  for  it  today. 

The  Book  Supply  Gooqiany,  c.  w.  i^mms.  ms. 
2Si-aaa  west  uwm—  st.,  cwo— ,  in. 


NATIONAL  KIN0ER6ARTEN  C0LLE6E 

ELIZABETH   HARRISON,  President 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
June  15  to  August  1 1 

Kindergarten  Course 

All  Kindergarten  subjects.  Montessori  Methods. 
Credits  applied  on  Freshman  and  Junior  years. 

Primary  Course 

Montessori  Methods.  Primary  Methods.  Haudwcrk 
-redits  applied  on  regiUar  Primary  course.  Resident 
dormitory    adjoining    College. 

For  full  information  address 

Box  31 
2944  Michigan  Boulevanl^hicago, 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

April 
Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Memorize  four  lines  of  "My  Shadow,"  by 

Stevenson. 
Tuesday    Memorize  four  more  lines  of  "  My  Shadow." 
Wednesday    Memorize*  four    more    lines    of    "My 

Shadow." 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Complete  above  poem. 

Tuesday    Individual   recitation   of   "My   Shadow." 

Wednesday    Tell  the  story  of  "Annie's  New  Shoes" 

for  reproduction. 
Thursday    Reproduce  "Annie's  New  Shoes." 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Dramatize  "Annie's  New  Shoes." 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Tell  the  story  of  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk" for  reproduction. 
Thursday    Reproduce  above  story. 
Friday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Faurih  Week 

Monday    Same  as  above. 

Tuesday    Begin  memorizing  "The  Dutch  Lullaby" 
(W)mken,  Bl)mken,  and  Nod),  by  Eugene  Field. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

History  and  Geography 
First  Week 

Monday    A  talk  on  Easter. 
•     Tuesday    "The  First  Easter  Egg"  for  reproduction. 
("Stories  in  Season,"  by  George.) 
Wednesday    Read  and  tell  Easter  stories. 
Thursday    Detdled   study   of    the   carpenter.     His 

tools. 
Friday    The  carpenter's  work. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Above  continued. 

Tuesday    A  brief  talk  on  other  trades  and  occupations. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    A  talk  on  the  contrast  in  primitive  and 

modem  homes. 
Friday    In  one  comer  of  the  room  show  a  primitive 

home  as  represented  by  Indian  life. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Make  a  large  wigwam  with  symbols  painted 

upon  the  outside. 
Tuesday    Dress  Indian  dolls  and  arrange  about  a 

campfire. 
Wednesday    Represent  a  modem  home  by  fumishing 

a  doll  house.    Paper  the  walls. 
Thursday    Weave  mgs  for  floors  of  the  doll  house. 
Friday    Continue  above.  • 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Continue  rug  weaving. 

Tuesday    Complete  rugs. 

Wednesday    Make  doll  house  furniture  for  the  parlor. 

(Construction  paper.) 
Thursday    Make  doll  house  furniture  for  the  bed- 
room. 
Friday    Make  furniture  for  the  dining-room. 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    The  wild  rabbit.    Appearance.    Did  you 

ever  see  rabbit  tracks?    Where?    When? 
Why  does  the  wild  rabbit  run  about  mostly  at  night? 


Tuesday    The  rabbit. 

Legs  —  front,  hind. 

Feet  —  soles. 

How  hunters  find  them  —  tracks,  scent 
Wednesday    Rabbit.    Eyes  and  ears. 
Thursday    Rabbit.    Teeth,  food,  shelter. 
Friday    Rabbit. 

Burrows. 

Kinds  of  rabbits. 

Enemies  —  men,  hawks,  dogs,  snakes,  cats,  owls. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Signs  of  spring. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    What  does  your  mother  do  in  spring? 

(House-cleaning.) 
Thursday    How  does  the  March  wind  help  Mother 

Nature  in  her  house-cleaning?    April  showers? 
Friday    Have  you  seen  any  spring  birds  or  flowers? 

Tell  about  them. 

Third  Week 

Monday    The  robin. 

Appearance,  size,  nesting  place.    How  is  the  nest 
made? 
Tuesday    Robin.    Characteristics.    Food. 
Wednesiday    Care  of  the  baby  robins. 
Thursday    Bluebird.    Color,  size,  ai^)earance. 
Friday    Continue  study  of  the  bluebird.   Food.    Nest. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Bluebird.    Compare  with  robin. 
Tuesday    Red-headed  woodpecker. 

Color,  size,  appearance. 
Wednesday    Red-headed  woodpecker. 

Characteristics.    Nest. 
Thursday    Red-headed  woodpecker. 

Food.    Enemies. 
Friday    Comparison    of    robin,   bluebird    and    red 

headed  woodpecker.  ' 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  daffodil. 
Tuesday    Repeat  above  lesson. 
Wednesday    Landscape.    Paint  blue  sky  and  brown 
field.    Cut  a  picture  of  a  child  from  a  fashion 
plate  and  paste  in  the  foregroimd. 
Thursday    Pamt  a  red  wheelbarrow. 
Friday    Paint  a  boy  pushing  a  wheelbarrow. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Pencil  drawing  of  a  cup  and  saucer. 

Tuesday  Give  each  child  a  pattem  of  a  paper  doll. 
Fold  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  in  such  a  manner 
that  six  dolls  may  be  cut  out,  with  hands  joining. 

Wednesday  Paint  cfresses  of  the  above  dolls  in  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow;  one  in  blue,  one  in  green,  etc. 

Thursday    Paint  a  bluebird. 

Friday    Paint  a  robin. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  mbbers  and  umbrellas. 

Tuesday    Paint  a  bird  house. 

Wednesday    Landscape.    Paint  a  blue  sky  and  green 

field  with  bird  house  on  a  pole;  also  birds  fl3ang 

near. 
Thursday    Construct  a  bird  house. 
Friday    Complete  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Landscape.  Light  blue  sky,  darker  blue 
sea,  green  hill.    Sail-boat  on  water. 

Tuesday  A  tulip  transparency.  Cut  out  a  tulip  from 
the  center  of  a  piece  of  drawing  paper,  leaving 
the  frame  intact.  Cover  the  opening  with  colored 
tissue  paper,  using  red  for  the  flower  and  green 
for  the  stem  and  leaves.    Hold  to  the  light. 

Wednesday    Complete  above. 
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School  News 

E.  V.  LeighUm 

A  "Cold  Air"  School 

An  interesting  modification  of  the 
"Fresh  Air"  school  idea  b  reported  from 
Philadelphia.  Communities  where  the 
authorities  shy  at  tearing  out  the  walls  of 
school>rooms  to  make  "Fresh  Air"  schools, 
may  be  willing  to  follow  the  Philadelphia 
experimenters.  There  they  opened  the 
windows,  top  and  bottom  and  turned  off 
all  the  heat  except  on  days  when  the 
temperature  fell  below  45  degrees.  Of 
course  the  children  were  doth^  accord- 
ingly. Reports  say  that  the  group  in 
tins  room  were  compared  with  groups 
simflar  in  physique  and  capability  who 
were  woiiung  in  rooms  under  ordinary 
temperature,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
children  in  the  cold  air  room  made  greater 
increases  in  weight  and  were  more  alert 
and  more  interested  in  their  work. 

The  "Teacher  Problem"  in  Vocational 
Education 

Communities  trying  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  are  confronted  with  a 
scarcity  of  teachers.  The  writer  has 
heard  leading  exponents  of  the  vocational 
and  industrial  school  say  that  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  such  statements — that 
there  are  plenty  of  teachers.  But  the 
ejq)erience  of  those  seeking  such  teachers 
does  not  bear  out  this  optimistic  attitude. 

Dr.  David  Snedden  does  not  share  this 
idea.  Before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  he 
said  that  the  chief  diffictilty  encoimtered 
in  vocational  education  lay  in  the  fact 
that  although  the  teachers  know  their 
subjects  thoroughly  they  do  not  know 
how  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  their 
pupils.  He  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $2500  for  the  purpose  of  training  these 
teachers  in  evening  classes  at  the  largest 
industrial  schools  in  the  State.  He  also 
asked  that  any  city  or  town  be  allowed 
to  establish  such  classes  with  the  approval 
of  the  board. 

Germany  Offers  to  Train  Twenty- 
five  Teachers 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  the  school  authorities  of  Mimich  have 
entered  into  an  arrangement  whereby 
twenty-five  American  manual  training 
teachers  may  enter  the  Munich  system 
as  student  teachers  in  April  continuing 
until  July  and  receive  the  training  given 
those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  far-famed 
industrial  school  of  Munich. 

Courses  in  forging,  goldsmithing,  work 
in  coi^)er,  bookbinding,  printing,  litho- 
graphing, glass  painting,  decorating,  cab- 
inet making,  and  fine  mechanics.  Students 
who  pay  for  materials  may  keep  what 
they  make.  The  usual  German  school 
fees  which  come  to  about  two  dollars  a 
month,  will  be  charged.  This  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  since  the  invitation  is  official 
and  Munich  schools  are  world  leaders. 

Dr.  Claxton  says  that  Communities 
would  be  justified  in  giving  teachers  leave 
of  absence  and  paying  their  expenses 
for  the  trip. 

Education  in  the  South 
A  bin  in  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
and  already  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  increases  the  school  tax 
from  something  over  $1.90  to  $2.25  per 
capita. 


EUROPE-1914-72  Days  Tour-$495 


A  small  select  party  of  refined  people  for  intelligent  sight-seeing.  Excellent  Accommodations, 
Expert  Leadership,  Highly  Educational,  Unique  Plans.  We  travel  the  picturesque  St. 
Lawrence  Route,  and  patrons  may  take  the  Thousand  Islands  trip  if  they  so  desire.  Choice 
reservadons,  First  Cabin,  on  the  Hesperian''  of  the  popular  Allen  Line.  Return  passage  by 
the  one  class  steamer  ''La  Touraine*'  of  the  French  Lme  from  Havre  to  New  York. 

Note  what  we  include  and  compare  this  with  any  $600  Tour,  and  yet  our  price  is  absolutely 
inclusive. 

We  visit  Scotland,  England,  Bel^um,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  (including  Naples, 
Pompeii,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capn),  and  France. 

Illustrated  Itinerary  sent  FREE  on  request. 

Personally   Omducted   by   Mr.    C   E.   Douglass,   Manager  of  the 

National  Art  Supply  Co.»  363  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 


BOOKS 


THAT  WILL 
HELP    YOU 


LANGUAGE  GAMES 

A  Method  of  Using  Play  for  Establishing 
Correct  Habits  of  Sp^ch  in  Primary  Grades. 
By  MvaA  King 
Price,  50  cents. 

Miss  Myra  King's  little  book  of  Language 
Gaines  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  means 
to  the  end  of  forming  correct  habits  of  speech. 
The  words  of  a  game  which  one  has  ^yed 
repeatedly  in  his  youth  are  not  M>t  to  slip 
away  from  him.  Just  so  the  habitual  mis- 
takes are  by  means  of  tiiese  games  repeated 
and  repeated  in  correct  form  so  successfully 
in  the  heat  and  enthusiasm  of  the  game  that 
the  correct  form  will  keep  coining  up  as  long 
as  one  lives.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
impress  these  necessary  lessons  than  this. 
E.  C.  Moore 

STORY   PLAYS    FOR 
LITTLE  ONES 

A  Hand  Book  for  Teachers 
By  Emma  M.  Maguire,  B.  Ped. 

Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  128  pages.  Price, 
50  cents  . 
These  "Story  Plays"  have  been  chosen  and 
written  in  their  dramatic  form  to  help  the 
teacher  in  her  choice  of  Stories  and  to  furnish 
the  story  chosen  all  ready  for  action.  The 
plays  in  this  little  book  furnish  right  action 
for  the  imagination  by  allowing  the  child  to 
impersonate  the  characters  in  the  fables  and 
fairy  tales. 

A  YEAR  OF  PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION   WORK 

First  Term     Second  Term     Third  Term 

By  Etta  Merrick  Graves 

Joint  Author  of  "A  Year  Book  for  Primary 

Grades" 

Three  Volumes.    Price,  60  cents  each. 

Vol.     I  —  First  Term    For  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December. 
Vol.   n  —  Second  Term    For  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 
Vol.  Ill  —  Third  Term    For  April,  May  and 
June. 
The  author  in  this  work  carries  the  spirit 
of  the  Kindergarten  into  the  daily  program, 
bringing  primaiy  teacher  and  Kindergarten 
into  intelligent  co-operation. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  systematic  use 
of  ''gifts"  materials  in  the  primary,  and  the 
sequences  must  be  carefully  worked  out  to 
develop  number,  form,  rhythm,  balance,  color, 
harmonies  and  illustrative  ^rork. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Boston     New  Vofk   Chk:agD    San  Francisco 


SCHOOL 
DI0TI0MARIE8 

Should    be    carefully    selected 
LAIRD  St  LBB'S 

Webster's  New  Standard 
Dictionaries 

Our  publications  offer  any  number  of 
advantages. 

We  offer 'for  your  consideration  12 
points  of  superiority  which  distinguish 
our  dictionanes. 

1.  Clearer  Definitions. 

2.  More  New  Words. 

3.  More  Synonyms  and  Antonyms. 

4.  More  Pages  and  Illustrations. 
6.  Fuller  Etymologies. 

6.  Each  word  phonetically  re-spelled. 

7.  Boldface  Type  that  saves  the  stu- 
dents' eyes. 

8w  More  neariy  conform  to  diacritical 
maridngs  of  text  books. 
9.  More  Defined  Words. 

10.  More  Special  Educational  Features. 

11.  Later  Copyrights. 

12.  LOWER  PRICES. 

Every  teacher  and  Superintendent 
should  know  this  supert)  series.  Our 
Dictionaries  are  indispensable  for  School 
Libraries.  Write  for  FREE  booklet, 
"Key  to  successful  Dictionary  Work.'* 

UIRD  &  LEE,  PUBLISHERS 

(INOORPORATCD) 

1733-4  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  take  orders  for  Primary  Education  and 
Popular  Educator  at  your  local  teachers'^ 
meeting  and  adjoining  counties,  in  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana. 

It  is  no  experiment.  Success  comes  to  all 
energetic,  honest,  earnest-working  representa- 
tives, therefore,  do  not  apply  unless  you  have 
above  qualifications,  can  send  the  best  of 
references,  and  will  agree  to  represent  Primary 
Education  and  Popular  Educator  ex- 
clusively, in  territory  assigned  to  you. 

Previous  experience  not  necessary.  We 
will  help  you  to  succeed.  Send  your  appli- 
cation  today. 

B.  S.  SMITH 
2457  Prairie  Ave.^Chlca^ 
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Thursday    Large  painting  of  a  single  dandelion. 
Friday    Paint  a  dandelion  plant  showing  leaves  and 

flowers. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  illustrating  what  the  wind 

does. 
Tuesday    Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  eight 

printed  words  and   the  same  words  in   script. 

Match. 
Wednesday    With    letter    boxes,    make    the    entire 

alphabet  in  correct  order. 
Thursday    Paper  cuttings  of  carpenter's  tools. 
Friday    Color  a  hektographed  picture  of  a  boy  making 

a  garden. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Give  each  child  an  oblong  pattern,  about 

2x3  inches.    Trace  aroimd.    Cut  out  oblongs 

and  place  lentils  upon  them  to  form  dominoes. 
Tuesday    Stick  laying.    Make  an  original  border. 
Wednesday    Trace  six  oblongs  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Color  each  oblong  one  of  the  rainbow  colors. 
Thursday    Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  bird.    Let 

him  trace  birds  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.    With 

letters  of  the  alphabet  make  the  word  "bird"  on 

each  picture. 
Friday    Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  fish.    Proceed 

as  with  the  bird. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Draw  pictures  of  what  you  can  see  on  rainy 

days. 
Tuesday    String  beads  in  some  dictated  order,  as, 

two  red,  three  white,  five  blue,  etc. 
Wednesday    Write  each  child's  given  name  upon  his 

.     desk.    Outline  with  seeds. 
Thursday    Trace  three  circles.    Inscribe  a  triangle. 

Color,  using  two  harmonizing  colors. 
Friday    Prick  an  outlined  picture. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Draw  pictures  of  six  things  you  see  in  the 

school-room. 
Tuesday    Give  each  child  a  page  of  some  old  magazine. 

Cut  out  all  four-letter  words. 
Wednesday    Draw  pictures  of  eight  things  you  like 

to  eat. 
Thursday    With  lentils  make  pictures  of  four  round 

things  and  four  square  things. 
Friday     Color  a  hektographed  picture  of  fruit. 

Arithmetic 
First  Week 

Monday    Teach  combinations  making  6.     Use  objects. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Same  as  above. 

Thursday    Simple    problems    involving    the    above 

combinations. 
Friday    Same. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Number  game. 

*'  I  am  thinking  of  two  numbers  that  make  6." 
"Are  they  4  and  2?" 
"No,  they  are  not  4  and  2." 
"Are  they  5  and  1?  " 
"Yes,  they  are  5  +  1." 

Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday  Print  combinations  making  6  on  um- 
brella shap)ed  cards.  Let  each  child  in  turn  dra^' 
a  card  and  see  how  many  can  keep  out  of  the  rain. 
(Know  the  combination.) 

Thursday    Subtractions  from  6.    Objects. 

Friday    Same  as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Simple  problems  involving  subtractions  from 
6. 


Tuesday    Pupils   make  original   problems  involving 

the  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Number  game. 

"I  am  thinking  of  a  number." 

"Is  it  6  —  1?" 

"No,  it  is  not  5." 

"Isite  — 3?" 

"Yes,  it  is  3." 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Combinations  making  7.    Use  objects. 

Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Problems  involving  above. 

Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday    Subtractions  from  7.    Use  objects. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  an  Arbor  Day  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Teach  a  bird  song. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  song  of  the  rain. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Teach  a  boat  song. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  sunshine  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Robin  song  by  rote. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    A  flower  song  by  rote. 

Have  much  singing  with  "loo"  to  get  sweet  head 
tones. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Another  flower  song  by  rote. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Sing   phrases   of    April    songs    with   "loo." 

Pupils  sing  the  words  belonging  to  those  phrases. 

This  is  fine  ear  training. 

Writing 
First  Week 

Monday    Word  "Roll." 
Tuesday    Word  "Rover." 
Wednesday    Letter  "G." 
Thursday    Word  "Game." 
Friday    Word  "Gate." 

Second  Week 

Monday    Letter  "H." 
Tuesday    Word  "Helen." 
Wednesday    Word  "Heed." 
Thursday    Letter  "K." 
Friday    Word  "Kate." 

Third  Week 

Monday    Letter  "P." 
Tuesday    Word  "Plate." 
Wednesday    Word  "Play." 
Thursday    Letter  "S." 
Friday    Word  "Sale." 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Word  "Sing." 
Tuesday    Letter  "T." 
Wednesday    Word  "Time." 
Thursday  .  Letter  "W." 
Friday    Word  "Write." 
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School  News 

E.  V.  Leighton 

Tomato  and  Corn  Clubs 

Southern  papers  are  lauding  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  tomato  and  corn  clubs. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  beneficent 
results  extend  beyond  the  eager  boys 
and  girb  and  that  the  enthusiasm  spreads 
and  the  knowledge  of  intensive  cultivation 
will  awaken  whole  farming  communities, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  it  possible 
for  the  boy  and  girl  to  earn  money  with- 
out leaving  home. 

Domestic  Education  in  New  Orleans 
The  School  Board  of  New  Orleans  were 
surprised  to  note  that  traini  g  in  the 
domestic  arts  in  schools  was  spoken  of 
as  a  new  thing  by  one  of  the  newspapers. 
A  member  of  the  Board  took  occasion  to 
explain  that  such  training  had  been  given 
in  New  Orleans  schools  for  some  time. 
Cooking,  household  management,  and 
sewing  classes  have  been  successfully 
conducted.  For  last  graduation  the  girls 
made  their  own  dresses  at  a  cost  of  from 
$1  to  11.75. 

The  newspaper  in  question  is  not  to 
blame  for  not  knowing  that  domestic 
science  was  taught.  School  Boards  gen- 
erally have  failed  to  realize  what  active 
wide-awake  newspapers  can  be  in  edu- 
cating the  community.  In  fact,  it  b 
hard  to  see  how  any  school  system  coul4 
attain  any  degree  of  success  if  the  news- 
papers failed  to  support  it. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  school  board 
information  which  is  legitimate  school 
news  and  in  progressive  communities  this 
is  given  out  to  the  papers.  New  York 
is  even  now  considering  appointing  a  new 
official  whose  real  duties  will  be  largely 
those  of  "publicity  agent,"  although  the 
official  title  will  not  so  read. 

The  Pi.\yground  \'ersus  the  Pouce 
Court 

Twelve  thousand  children  are  yearly 
arrested  in  New  York  City.  The  People's 
Institute  have  recently  conducted  an 
investigation  "from  the  inside"  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  alarming  fact.  The  in- 
vestigator lived  in  the  crowded  districts 
as  one  of  the  people  and  was  able  to  get 
reliable  information  such  as  no  "uplift" 
worker,  known  as  such,  could  possibly 
obtain. 

It  was  found  that  the  crimes  for  which 
children  were  arrested,  were  all  either  play 
or  arose  from  the  desire  to  play  or  were 
the  result  of  misdirected  energy  that 
might  have  been  used  in  play. 

When  we  remember  that  a  boy's  normal 
desire  to  play  ball  becomes  a  misdemeanor 
because  he  has  no  place  to  play  but  in 
the  streets,  that  some  of  the  crimes  were 
looting  peddlers'  wagons  in  the  same  spirit 
that  makes  such  entertaining  reading 
when  we  read  that  country  boys  raided 
orchards  years  ago,  we  realize  that  not 
all  these  bo)rs  are  the  "born  criminals" 
their  probable  future  career  will  indicate. 

In  an  endeavor  to  help  in  some  degree 
to  solve  the  play  question  in  the  congested 
district,  New  York  City  has  opened  after 
school  playgroimds.  For  the  week  end- 
ing February  13,  there  was  an  attendance 
of  91,004  children.  Of  this  number 
86,211  were  boys.  Thb  attendance  was 
for  four  afternoons  only.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  need  which  is  being  met  by 
opening  still  other  school  grounds  as  after 
school  play  centers. 


«,ooo 

TEACHERS   WANTED 


We  want  5.000  teachers  each  to  order  a  set  of 

THE  NEW 
AUGSBURG  DRAWING  TEXTS 

8  VOLUMES 

Yoti  will  not  resret  it.  You  cannot  invest 
$3.00  to  better  advantagre.  You  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  invest  $3.00  if  you  thoagfht  it  would 
increase  your  salary  $5XX)  per  months  and  it 
may   do  even  more*    It  has  done  so  for  others* 

Order  to-day* 

Business  men  to  whom  it  means  Dollars  know  their 
practical  value. 

The  Secretary  of  the 

MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP  CO., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  Map  Publishers  and 
Art  Lithographers  in  the  country,  writes : 

"We  bought  several  sets  of  Augsburg's  Drawing  Books  and  put 
them  up  in  special  leather  covers,  with  names  stamped  on  in  gold,  presenting 
these  books,  with  our  holiday  compliments,  to  our  salesmen.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  a  salesman  can  often  close  a  job  by  sketching  on 
the  prospect's  premises,  and  we  are  using  these  books  to  help  our  men 
learn  to  be  better  artists  on  freehand  sketch  work." 


Educational  Publishing  Co,, 

2457  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.2 

Enclosed  find  $3.00  for  which  send  me  a 
set  of  ^*The  New  Augsburg  Drawing  Texts,'' 
and  please  tell  me  how  I  can  fit  myself  to 
teach  drawing  in  the  grades. 

If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  plan  and 
"books,  I  am  to  have  the  $3.00  refunded, 
providing  I  return  the  "books  within  ten  days. 

Name 


P.    0, 


State.. 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Prmaky  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Civic  Centers 

A  very  helpful  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  L.  J. 
Harrigan,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools 
of  West  Virginia.  It  contains  suggestions  and  programs 
for  commimity  social  gatherings  to  be  held  at  rural  school 
houses.  Many  teachers,  especially  the  yoimg  and  en- 
thusiastic, would  like  to  undertake  such  community  meet- 
ings if  they  only  knew  how  to  go  about  it.  This  pam- 
phlet is  for  such  as  they.  Here  is  a  suggested  program 
for  an  evening,  the  subject  of  which  is  Local  History. 
It  may  easily  be  seen  how  every  one  in  the  town  could 
contribute  something  to  the  evening. 

Suggestions 

1  Both  parents  and  pupils  should  have  places  on  this  program. 
The  work  by  the  children  may  take  the  form  of  a  paper  and  may  be 
counted  as  composition  work  in  their  regular  classes. 

2  See  that  no  specially  important  events  of  local  history  are 
omitted  from  the  program. 

3  See  to  it  that  the  program  does  not  dwell  too  much  on  the 
history  of  a  single  family  unless  its  importance  justifies  such  prom- 
inence. 

4  Any  specially  good  papers  by  the  pupils  should  be  sent  to  the 
county  papers  for  publication. 

5  Be  careful  not  to  let  this  program  stir  up  any  bitterness  in 
the  community,  such  as  dispute  over  some  event  connected  with  the 
civil  war. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


The  Program 
Song,  led  by  school  choir. 
Devotional  exercises. 
The  first  settler  and  his  times. 
The  oldest  church  in  the  community. 
Our  first  school-house. 
How  we  have  grown  educationally. 
Song,  led  by  schoo  choir. 
Farming  today  and  farming  forty  years  ago. 
Introduction  of  improved  farming  machinery. 
Introduction  of  improved  live  stock  i  nto  the  commimity. 
Successful  men  who  were  reared  in  this  community. 
Song,  led  by  school  choir. 


That  Boston's  effort  to  so  simplify  the  course  of  study 
in  elementary  schools  as  to  make  the  essentials  more  em- 
phatic, and  remove  some  burden  from  the  teacher,  without 
deducting  anything  from  the  course,  will  be  watched  with 
the  greatest  interest,  goes  without  saying.  Some  skeptics 
have  already  prophesied  that  the  results  will  be  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  teacher's  duties.  At  all  events, 
it  shows  that  we  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
manding more  concentrated  activity  from  our  children, 
even  at  the  expense  of  curtailing  the  curriculum.  It 
reassures  us  that  the  old  virtues,  concentration,  initiative, 
devotion  to  duty,  are  still  the  ideals  toward  which  most 
of  us  are  working,  however  devious  our  ways.  And  some 
of  us  need  reassurance  when  we  read  such  utterances  as 
these:  "Mr.  Edison  is  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Tony,"  says 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey.  (Tony  is  a  boy  who  does  not  like 
school  as  it  is  at  present  organized.)  "He  will  take  him 
away  from  me,  and  put  him  in  a  school  that  is  not  a  school 
at  all,  but  just  one  big  game  —  just  one  round  of  joy,  of 
play,  of  gladness,  of  knowledge,  of  sunshine,  warming  the 
cells  in  Tony's  head  imtil  they  all  open  up  as  flowers  do. 
There  will  be  something  moving,  something  doing  at  that 


school  all  the  time,  just  as  there  is  when  Tony  goes  down 
tx)  the  tracks  to  see  the  engines.  When  I  tell  him  about 
it,  Tony  shouts,  *  Hooray  for  Mr.  Edison!'  right  in  front 
of  the  battery,  just  as  he  used  to  say,  *  to  h— 1  wid  de  cop!' " 
An  exaggerated  statement  of  the  case,  no  doubt,  you  will 
say.  But  is  it?  Aren't  we  all  trying  to  have  just  exactly 
this  kmd  of  school?  The  only  obstacle  is  that  we  cannot  all 
afford  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Mr.  Edison  and  other  wonder 
workers,  so  our  ability  to  provide  "something  doing  all  the 
time"  is  still  somewhat  limited.  Now  while  we  cannot 
and  do  not  want  to  revert  to  ancient  methods  of  teaching, 
we  are  still  convinced  that  not  "something  doing  all  the 
time,"  but  Tony  doing  something  all  the  time,  ought  to  be 
the  teacher's  aim.  And  it  will  be  better  for  Tony,  too,  even 
if  he  does  not  feel  so  much  like  shouting,  "Hooray!"  before 
the  battery. 

A  Miniature  Colony  School 

Making  the  school  grounds  a  miniature  colony,  with  the 
pupils  busily  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  productive  occupa- 
tions, is  the  device  of  the  Birley  House  School,  an  open-ak 
school  in  England,  as  described  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Various  minerals — coal,  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  lead  ore, 
and  gold  quartz  are  buried  in  different  parts  of  the  school 
garden,  and  the  children  go  out  "prospecting"  for  them. 
The  finders  become  captains  of  industry.  To  work  the 
mines  the  captains  of  industry  engage  laborers  at  the  labor 
exchange,  which  is  managed  by  one  of  the  pupils.  Boring 
is  then  proceeded  with,  shafts  are  sunk,  winding  apparatus 
is  constructed,  and  the  mineral  is  brought  to  3ie  surface. 
^  Here  arises  the  need  of  coal,  and  a  system  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  miniature  railway  is  organized,  fur- 
naces are  set  up,  factories  are  planned,  the  possible  markets 
for  the  product  are  considered,  and  the  importance  of  a 
merchant  marine  is  recognized. 

In  dose  connection  with  the  industrial  side  of  the  coloni- 
zation scheme  the  agricultural  plan  is  developed.  A  portion 
of  the  garden  is  cleared,  a  miniature  farm  of  six  fields  is 
prepared,  and  the  different  methods  of  fencing  are  applied 
to  these  fields.  The  ground  is  plowed  and  crops  are  sown 
in  rotation  —  wheat,  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  clover,  and 
cabbage.  A  thatched  log  hut  is  built  and  furnished  to 
serve  as  a  homestead  for  the  farmers,  and  the  necessary 
outbuildings  —  bam,  stable,  wagon  shed,  pigsty,  poultry 
house,  and  dog  kennel — are  built  around  it. 

All  the  school  work  is  done  in  close  relation  to  the 
community  activities.  Practice  in  woodwork  and  carf>entry 
is  obtained  by  making  a  rabbit  warren,  an  aviary,  insect 
cases,  garden  frames,  cases  for  weather  instruments,  etc. 
The  use  of  "puddling"  clay  and  the  mixing  of  concrete 
and  cement  are  illustrated  by  constructing  a  pond,  drain- 
pipes, and  other  mason  work.  There  is  practiod  arithmetic 
in  the  measurement  of  lengths  and  distances,  in  estimating 
costs  and  quantities,  in  finding  heights  by  means  of  simple 
instruments,  in  making  records  of  rainfall,  barometer, 
thermometer,  sunshine,  etc.,  and  in  other  calculations  re- 
quired in  garden  and  manual  work. 
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SUITABLE  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Without  doubt  there  is  a  most  favorable  period  in  every  child's  life  for  the  reading  of 
each  book.  If  oflfered  to  him  at  just  the  right  age,  it  appeals  to  his  nature  with  peculiar 
power.  There  woxild  be  a  wonderful  economy  of  eflfort  if  the  books  selected  for  children  were 
given  them  at  this  favorable  time. — Dr.  Frank  McMurry. 


FOR  CHILDREN  OF  6  YEARS 

Eureka  Primer $0.30 

The  Little  Red  Hen 30 

The  Three  Bears    30 

Three  Little  Kittens    30 

/Esop's  Fables.    Vol.1 40 

Some  of  Our  Friends 40 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles    . .      .40 

Little  Folk's  Primer 30 

Good  Time  Primer 30 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF  7  YEARS 

Red  Riding  Hood $0.30 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 30 

Puss  in  Boots 30 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 30 

Hop  0' My  Thumb 30 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer    30 

Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee 30 

The  Cat  School 30 

The  Nixie  WeU     30 

Hopi,  the  Cliff  Dweller 30 

What  the  Pictures'Say 40 

Stories  of  Famous  Pictures 40 

Children  of  the  Wigwam 40 

Around  the  Year  with  the  Little 

Bennetts    40 

Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans 40 

Stories  of  the  United  States  for 

Youngest  Readers 40 


Stories  of  the  Red  Children $0.40 

Story  of  Hiawatha   40 

The  Story  of  Ulysses 40 

Legends  of  Springtime 40 

iEsop's  Fables.     Vol.  II 40 

Out  Doors    40 

Nature  Stories  for  Yoimgest  Read- 
ers   40 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature       .40 

Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots 40 

Flower  Friends    40 

Stories  from  Birdland.    Vols.  I.,  II., 

each    40 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers        .40 
Robinson  Crusoe  for  Yoimgest  Read- 
ers   40 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF  8  YEARS 

In  Mythland.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  each    . .  $0.40 
World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend        .40 

Grimm,s  Fairy  Tales 50 

Stories  of  Great  Men 40 

"     "  Our  Authors 40 

"     "  American  Pioneers 40 

"     "  Great  Inventors 40 

"     "  Colonial  ChHdren 60 

"     "Our  Country.    Vols.  L,  II., 

each    40 

Friends  of  the  Field 40 


Stories  of  Garden  and  Field  $0.40 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie    40 

Black  Beauty 25 

Leaves  from  Nature.    Vol.  1 60 

A  Dog  of  Flanders    40 

Geography  for  Young  Folks 40 

Aunt  Martha's  Comer -Cupboard  . .       .40 

Through  the  Looking  Gla^ 50 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  .  .50 
The  Child  of  Urbino;    the  Stoiy  of 

Raphael    30 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks  . .  .50 
Swiss  Family  Robinson 50 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF  9  YEARS 

American  History  Stories.    Vol.1    .  $0.50 

Hiawatha,  the  Indian .40 

Storiesof  King  Arthur    .40 

Aunt  May's  Bird  Talk    50 

Leaves  from  Nature.    Vol.  II 60 

LitUe  Flower  Folks.     Vols.  I.,  H., 

each 40 

Stories  from  Animal  Land 75 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies 60 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 50 

Home  Geography 60 

Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe  ....  .50 
Gulliver's  Travels.    (Edited  for 

ChUdren)     ^ 


FREE   SCHOOL  UBRARIES 

Can  Any  More  be  Done  in  Your  District  to  Encourage  and 
Maintain  the  School  Lii>rary? 

A. 

Have  you  taken  care  that  the  books  in  the  library  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils?  Do  they  interest 
and  instruct  along  proper  educational  lines?  Do  they 
supplement  the  regular  school  work? 

In  other  words,  is  the  library  a  practical,  helpful  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  school? 

In  many,  states  laws  have  been  enacted  providing 
for  an  annual  state  appropriation  of  from  $5  to  $20 
to  be  given  to  each  district,  toward  establishing 
or  increasing  the  school  library. 

Is  your  state  among  the  number? 

Have  you  talken  steps  to  secure  your  share  of  this  money 
for  your  school? 

How  You  Can  Raise  Your  Share  of   the  Lii>rary   Money 
Provided  No  Money  was  Voted  by  the  School  Officials. 

Our  Certificate  Method 

The  "Hawthorne  Library  Certificates"  which  we 
send  you  (free)  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils, 
each  one  acting  as  a  representative  in  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions for  his  school  library.  Some  pupils  will  dispose  of 
only  two  or  three,  while  others  will  sell  as  many  as  ten  or 
fifteen  shares.  One  teacher  writes  us  that  the  entire 
amount,  $5.00  to  $10.00,  was  raised  in  two  hours  by  this 
method,  but  everyone,  of  course,  cannot  expect  such  ex- 
cellent results  as  this;  the  average  time  being  from  four 
to  ten  days. 

The  subscriber  is  given  a  certificate  of  his  subscription 


and  his  name  is  written  in  the  blank  space  left  for  that 
purpose  on  the  certificate  and  signed  by  the  pupil. 

This  also  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  pupil,  making  him 
feel  that  he  is  an  important  factor  in  securing  a  library 
for  his  school,  and  thereby  stimulating  interest  in  the 
matter. 

What  Hundreds  Tell  Us 

Meets  the  Demands  of  the  Schools  for  Supplementary  Read- 
ing as  Well  as  Books  for  Home  Reading. 

The  Hawthorne  School  Library  purchased  by  our  school 
meets  every  demand  for  supplementary  work  in  the  school, 
containing  books  for  each  grade  and  on  nearly  every  sub- 
ject taught  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  It  has  cultivated  a 
taste  for  a  better  class  of  reading  in  some  of  the  homes,  as 
well  as  among  the  pupils.  I  heartily  reconunend  it  to  all 
teachers  and  school  (^cers. 

We  purchased  ours  by  the  certificate  plan,  selling  most 
of  the  certificates  during  vacation  in  March.  The  pupils 
are  already  planning  to  buy  more  of  the  books.  The  library 
case  is  a  little  beauty  for  the  price. 

Mrs.  Viola  Farlow,  Spring  Hill,  III. 

You  can  secure  a  school  library  just  as  easily  if  you  will  but 
make  a  start 

DO  IT  NOW! 

REMEMBER:  You  are  under  no  obligalion  or  do  noi 
enter  into  any  contract  to  order  a  library 
ufdess  you  succeed  in  disposing  of  these 
certificates.  Less  than  1%  of  those  who 
try  to  secure  a  library  by  this  method  are 
unsuccessful  and  return  the  certificates 
to  us. 


Sead  for  CertiffcmteB  to-day 
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DANGER 


SAFETY 


Teaching  Care  of  the  Teeth 
Requires  leaching  Discrimination 

OOME  dentifrices  are  safe — some  unfortunately  are  not.  For  the  sake  of  your 
O  pupils  be  sure  they  use  a  safe  one. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  made  use  of  the  Colgate  helps  that  we  have  offered  to 
teachers — at  any  rate  you  will  be  interested  in  a  difference  in  base  which  applies 
to  many  of  the  various  dentifrices  on  the  market. 

The  illustration  above  shows  a  comparison  at  equal  magnification  of  ordinary 
precipitated  chalk,  a  widely  used  base,  with  that  used  in 

■     COLOBTE'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 


Danger  and  safety  are  here  clearly  differentiated — 
on  the  one  hand,  sharp  hard  crystals  that  cut  and 
scratch  —  on  the  other  hand,  rounded  particles 
that  clean  thoroughly  but  cannot  scratch.  Colgate 
&  Company  alone  of  all  dentifrice  manufacturers 
(so  far  as  we  know)  make  their  own  base.  This 
they  do  because  even  with  the  best  facilities  for 
purchasing  they  could  not  buy  a  chalk  they  were 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  80 

199  Fallon  StwmU  N«w  York 

Please  send  me  without' charge  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards  for 
Number  of  Scholars TAverage  Age 


School  

Nflin^  n(  Teacher    . . 

!*.  .  . 

V 

P.  0.  Address 

V      :   ; 

(This  offer  is  good  only  in  the  United  States) 


satisfied  to  use  as  a  base.  Only  enough,  however, 
of  this  basic  material  is  made  by  Colgate  &  Com- 
pany for  use  in  their  own  dentifrices. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Oral  Hygiene" — 
or  better  yet,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  get  the 
Colgate  Educational  material  which  we  supply. 
There  is  no  charge  whatever  —  and  once  you 
have  instilled  the  tooth  brush  habit  you  will 
notice — as  hundreds  of  teachers  have  written 
us  —  that  better  health,  better  work  and  better 
discipline  soon  follow.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  today. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

DepLSO    199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Maken  of  Caabmen  Bouquet  Soap— 
luxurtoua,  laaiiag,  rofiaed. 
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Teachers  Send  Your  Name 
for  My  Vacation  Offer  on  a 
Williams  Piano  or  Grafonola 


A  PERSONAL 
WORD 

For  more  than  half  a  ccnturv 
our  concern  has  preached  qual- 
ity and  since  we  began  build  ins 
pianos  our  constant  endeavor 
has  been  to  produce  the  sweet- 
^t  toned  pianos  possible,  and 
Williams  pianos  have  sune  their 
way  into  the  homes  and  neurts 
of  music-loving  people  cver>'- 
wherc  We  are  now  selling 
pianos  and  organs  direct  from 
our  factory  to  the  grandchil- 
dren of  those  with  whom  our 
president  and  founder  had  deal- 
logs  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

We  Need  No  Salesmen 
But  Trust  Each  Other 

Our  direct-from-factory  deal- 
ngs  with  you  are  absolutely 
confidential.  There  is  no  agent 
or  collector  to  pester  you  or  to 
tell  your  neigh  bors  about  your 
private  affairs.  When  you  adopt 
a  Williams  piano  as  a  member 
of  your  family  wc  consider  i\ 
our  duty  to  sacredly  guard  vour 
interests  in  every  way — and  be- 
sides —  thit's  ^  good  business  — 
for  5().0U0  satisfied,  enthusiastic 
customers  and  friends  are  the 
best  possible  advertisement. 

Year  by  year  we  are  setting 
our  standards  higher,  making 
better  pianos,  giving  our  cus- 
tomers more  value  for  their 
money,  and  making  it  easier  for 
every  home,  no  matter  how 
modest  it  be.  to  experience  the 
lasting  joy  that  springs  irom 
the  ownership  of  an  artistic 
sweet -toned  Williams  piano. 
Send  me  your  name  and  let  U3 
get  acquainted. 


H.  B.  WILUAMS 
Vice-President 


I  Will  Trust  the  Readers  of  This  Publication 

GET  MY  SPECIAL  TEACHERS'  PLAN -NO  PAYMENTS  DURING  VACATION 

Because  I  cherish  the  high  character  and  noble  calling  of  American  teachers,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  will 
trust  you  without  seciu"ity  for  one  of  my  splendid  sweet-toned  Williams  pianos,  and  will  not  require  payments  during 
vacation  months  when  you  are  not  drawing  salary.  Therefore  send  for  my  beautiful  free  Williams  piano  catalog 
with  pictures,  factory  prices  and  easy  terms.  Select  the  model  that  pleases  you  best  and  1  will  have  our 
superintendent  pick  out  an  extra  fine  one  of  the  style,  finish  and  tone  you  would  like  to  try  and  ship  it  to  you 
with  a  nice  silk  scarf,  a  beautiful  stool,  and  instruction  book,  freight  all  paid,  for  a  genuine  30  days'  free  trial  in 
your  own  home.  Then,  if  you  fall  in  love  with  it  and  wish  to  keep  it,  as  everybody  does,  you  may  do  so  on  any 
of  our  easy  terms  or  you  may  name  your  own  terms.  If  you  decide  "No,"  the  piano  comes  back  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 

Let  My  Free  Home  Trial  Prove  the  Clear  Sweet  Tone  Quality  of 

SL^lf  WILLIAMS  Piano 

You  know,  as  I  know,  that  home  is  not  quite 
complete  without  a  piano  and  nothing  can  fill  . 
the  place  of  it,  the  noblest  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments. It's  not  a  question  with  you  music  , 
lovers  as  to  whether  or  not  you  want  a  piano, 
but  rather  which  piano  you  want  and  how 
you  can  get  it  at  the  right  price  and  on  most 
convenient  terms. 


I  GiYe  You  a  Free  Trial 

You  readers  of  this  publi- 
cation may  have  a  sweet-toned 

Williams  shipped  direct  to  your 

homes  for  free  trial  entirely  at 

my  expense.     You  may  have  it 

for  a  month,  compare  it  with 

the  finest  pianos   in  the  homos 

of  your  friends,  have  the  best 

pianists  of  your  town  play  on  it, 

and  examine  the  musical  parts. 

Then,    if    you    are  absolutely 

satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  finished,  sweetest  toned  and  most  satisfactor>'  pianos 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  you  may  keep  it  at  the  factory  price  and 

Name  Your  Own  Terms 

and  i  f  you  do  not  care  to  spare  the  ready  money,  you  may 
pay  me  monthly,  quarteriy,  or  yearly  by  post-office  order  or 
bank  draft  and  I  will  furnish  the  stamped  envelopes  for  your 
remittances.  No  one  need  know  about  your  private  arrange- 
ment with  us.     And  to  make  it  still  easier  for  you,  1  will  take 

r  old  organ  or  piano  and  allow  you  all  you  say  it  is  worth 

at  a  fair  valuation. 

How  We  Save  You  $100 

By  acting  as  your  own  agent  and  dealing  directly  with  us — the  makers — you  are 
entitled  to  the  factory  price,  which  saves  you  the  rniddle  dealer's  profit  and  ex- 
pense —  about  $100  —  and  besides,  you  get  our  binding  25-year  factor>'  warrant 
which  promises  to  replace  at  our  expense  any  of  the  musical  parts  which  may 
-  ever  prove  defective.    The  Williams  warrant  is  made  to  protect  You.    Many 
fe^  warrants  are  so  worded  as  to  protect  the  manufacturer  only. 

k  2000  Letters  from  Williams  Owners 

To  prove  to   you    that  the  Williams   is  one  of  the  sweetest  toned, 

WILLIAMS  ^LO  lo^g*^st  lived,  and  most  satisfactory  pianos  ever  made — that  it  is  as 

PIANO  AND     ^^?i^  suitable  for  the  sunny  South  as  the  frigid  North  —  the  moist  sea 

ORGAN  COMP AN Y ^^^ *-**^^*^  ^  ^^^  breezy  mountain  country—  that  the  grand  old  Wil- 

14  W  Washinfft  n  Sf  '  j^^l.  I  iams  stands  long  hard  journey  sand  arrives  in  perfect  condition, 

Dept  80  ChlcaKo'^fll.  ^Lo  ^^^  ^^^^  compiled  a  book  of  interesting  letters  from  twothou- 

^L^    sand  Williams  owners  representing  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way.^^^^  Many  of  these  letters  are  from  customers  who  have 

>^  given     Williams     pianos    the     convincing     test    of 
years  —  ranging    up   to  a  quarter    of  a  century. 
Send  for  this  book  —  it's  free. 

>^  Prof.  Chat.  H.  Gabriel 

^  Who  eompMadtht  "Clory  Song"  on  hh  WHIIimt.  uys: 
^    "The    nature   of    my  work  requires   an  instrument 
^       ^        ^       of  clear,  sweet,  musical  tone.     The  Williams  meet-* 
^f.                             imported   ^^       those  re  qui  rements  fully  and  I  gladly  recommend 
'^*°'* Japanese  *  '  


TEACHERS-SEND  YOUR  NAME  FOR  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER  ON  A  GRAND  COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 

T  have  closed  a  big  contract  with  the  Columhia  Company 
which  enables  me  to  supply  my  teacher  friends  and  others 
throu^thout  the  United  States  with  anv  model  of  the  famous 
Columbia  Grafonola.  on  the  same  liberal  terms  on  which  1  have 
sold  so  many  thousands  of  the  5weet-tone<l  W  illiam    pianos. 

If  you  do  not  have'either  a  piano  or  a  Columbia.  I  advise 
you  to  give  the  piano  the  preference;  but  if  get  ting  a  piano 
seems  a  long  way  off,  I  will  do  all  1  can  to  help  you  get  a 
Columbia  now  and  a  piano  later  on.  Every  home  and  every 
school  ought  to  have  a  good  piano  and  a  Columbia  Talking 
Machine.  You  can  hear  the  world's  best  musii  on  the  Colum- 
bia, and  this  will  help  you  to  play  the  same  music  on  the  pi&oo 
with  the  proper  expre=ision  and  eflcct. 

Now,  send  me  your  name  right  away  on  the  coupon  or  postal 
nrd.  and  let  mc  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  own  a  swe.t-toned 
Williams  piano  or  a  splendid  Columbia  Gafonola.  I  have 
helped  thousands  of  teachersj  ministers  and  c'hers  to  furnish 
their  homes  with  reliable  musica  -  instmmentb  and  I  will  gladly 
help  you  too.  Truly  yours,  H.  B.  'Willi 4us 


send  full  particulars  of  vour  Teachers 
Introductory  Offer  with  Free  Catalog  and 
Book  of  2000  Letters. 

/  would  like  the  catalog  about 

Say  which — Piano,  Player  Piano,  Parlor 
Organ,  or  Grafonola 


My  Nam A 

pretty 

Post  Office 

IP  You  Want  Our  Offer  to  take  an  Old  sent  free  if  ~y 

*■     Piano  or  Organ    in   exchange   on   a  mark   X   in 

Williams,  describe    your  liutrumeat    oo  this  square.! 
roargin  b«low.  "^ 


it  to  my  fnVnds." 

MaU  coupon  or  postal  today  to 

WILLIAMS  PIANO  AND  ORei*{Vefcfey.> 

%A     11/     11/««L2 1. Ca.         f\ a.      0/\      r^i-l 
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NEW  READERS  AND  READING 

COE  &  CHRISTIE'S  STORY  HOUR  READERS 

One  or  Two  Books  for  Each  Year 
Perception  Cards  and  Teacher's  flanual 

If  A  series  of  basic  readers,  on  the  "story"  or  "content*'  method,  which  presents  a  jingle  followed 
by  an  interesting  story.  The  stories  are  complete  from  the  start,  and  in  them  there  is  a  repetition 
of  words  and  phrases,  but  not  to  the  point  of  monotony.  Abstract  words  and  phrases  are  taught  in 
a  new  way,  in  their  relation  to  other  words,  and  everything  is  made  as  concrete  as  possible. 

1[  When  taught  to  read  by  this  method  the  pupils  are  made  to  focus  their  attention  and  mental 
energy  on  the  thought,  and  because  they  understand  the  meaning  they  are  enabled  to  read  with 
good,  natural  expression.  As  a  further  aid,  the  words  in  the  first  two  books  are  so  grouped  that  a 
natural  pause  comes  at  the  end  of  each  line. 

1[  These  readers  are  provided  with  a  complete  system  of  phonetics  adapted  to  the  reading 
material,  and  thus  they  ai*e  entirely  imlike  the  conventional  phonetic  readers  in  which  the  reading 
materials  is  adapted  to  the  phonetics.  In  the  Story  Hour  Readers,  the  reading  material  is  not  of 
the  artificial,  made-to-order  kind  in  which  interest  and  action  have  been  sacrificed,  nor  is  the  pupil's 
reading  labored  and  mechanical. 

If  The  illustrations,  all  of  which  are  in  color,  are  unusually  beautiful  and  attractive. 

If  The  Story  Hour  method  is  laid  out  carefully  step  by  step  in  the  Teacher's  Manual  and 
each  step  is  explained  with  sufficient  clearness  and  fullness  for  any  teacher. 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

BALDWIN'S  JOHN  BUNYAN'S  DREAM  STORY,  for  4th  and  5th  Grades  •        $0.35 

By  James  Baldwin 

BARNARD  LANOUAOE  READER,  for  1st  and  2nd  Grades       .        .        .        .    .30 

By  Marion  D.  Paine,  Instructor  in  the  Barnard  Schools,  New  York  City 

LUCIA'S  PETER  AND  POLLY  IN  WINTER,  for  2nd  and  3rd  Grades  .    .35 

By  Rose  Lucia,  Principal  of  the  Primary  School,  Montpelier,  Vermont 

MORAN'S  KWAHU,  THE  HOPI  INDIAN  BOY,  for  4th  and  5th  Grades    .        .    .50 

By  Geokge  Newell  Moran. 

SKINNER  &  LAWRENCE'S  LITTLE  DRAMAS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES, 

for  3rd  Grade .        .        .    .35 

By  Ada  M.  Skinner  and  Lillian  N.  Lawrence. 


Send  for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of  268  volumes 
of  Supplementary  Reining 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicagfo 
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Increased  Accommodations  in 

Glacier  National  Park 

Season  1914 

Side  trip  from  National  Educational  Association  Fifty-Second  Annual  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  4th  to  11th,  1914 

NESTLING  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  subHmest  peaks  of  the  Rockies, the  new  and 
enlarged  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  official  eastern  gateway  to  Glacier  National  Park  — 
land  of  glistening  glaciers — offers  yoy  every  desirable  modern  comfort  and  con- 
venience on  your  vacation  this  summer. 

An  annex  containing  115  rooms  has  been  erected  and  is  connected  M'ith  the  main  hotel  by  a  90-foot 
sun  parlor.  Every  room  is  electrically  lighted  and  heated.  Ov^er  60  guest  rooms  in  the  annex  have  pri- 
vate baths.  The  main  dining  room  has  also  been  enlarged  and  a  new  and  complete  kitchen  annex  of  the 
most  modem  type  has  l>ccn  built.  Noted  chefs  offer  you  a  rare  treat  in  cuisine.  A  large  plunge  pool 
and  open  camp  fire  are  novel  features. 

Greater  accommodations  are  to  be  found  at  the  numerous  chalets  throughout  the  Park.  Vast  sums  have  been  spent  by 
the  government  in  road  improvements.  This  year  you  will  find  ten  10-passenger  and  six  O-passenger  automobiles  for 
use  in  the  Park.     Nine  hundred  government  inspected  horses  will  be  in  service. 

Visit  Glacier  National  Park  this  summer.  You  can  tour  the  Park  on  f  1  to  .15  a  day — walking  from  camp  to  camp,  liv- 
ing the  delightful  out  door  life,  eating  at  the  glow  of  the  camp  fires  and  sleeping  under  the  stars,  if  you  desire  you  can 
travel  on  horseback,  by  automobile,  stage  or  launch.  Mother  Nature  here  offers  the  student  rare  glimpses  of  her  power- 
reveals  the  wonderful  formations  of  dead  epochs. 

Definite  Elxpense  Tours 

For  your  convenience  and  pleasure  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  has  arranged  the  f(»llowing  special  tours  this  season: 

One  Day^Tour— Cost  $8.25— from  Glacier  Park  Hotel 
to  Going-to-the-Sun  Camp  via  automobile  and  launch. 

Three  Day  Scenic -Tour— Daily  July  1  to  Sept.  1— $21-^ 
From  Glacier  Park  Hotel  through  100  miles  of  stupendous, 
ever-changing  scenic  grandeur. 

Five  Day  Tow^-^l. 25— Penetrating  into  the  northern- 
most sections  of  tlie  Park 


each  step  revealing 
new  and  overwhelming 
wonders  of  Nature,  un- 
touched by  man. 


Seven  Day  Tour— Daily  July  1  to  Sept  1— 1H7 — A  pan- 
orama is  spread  out  before  you  of  untrod,  sky-piercing 
mountains,  glaciers  centuries  old,  lakes  that  almost  touch 
the  heavens.     You  cross  and  recross  the  continental  divide. 

Aeroplane  Map  Free 

Send  tlie  coupon  for  aeroplane   folder  and  descriptive 
literature  free.   Our  travel  books  are  beautifully  illustrated — 
advance  pictures  of  the  scenic  feast  that  awaits  you.     Hotel 
rates  and  accom- 
modations   also 

furnished.     Don't     »  -.-.k.,-*^*. 

delay.  Send  coupon     fl  COUPON 

today. 


C.  W.  PITTS.  Gen.  Agt.  Paw.  Dept. 
210  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

S,  LOUNSBERY,  Gen.  Agt,  Pa««.  Dept. 
1 184  Broadway,  New  York 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pa»8.  Agt. 
Great  Northern  Railway,  St,  Paul,  Minn. 


H.  A.  Noble,  Gen.  Pass.  Affant, 

Great  Northern  Railway, 

Dept.  15        St.  Pan],  MiBB. 

Please  send  me  free  descriptive  literature  and 
aeroplane  folder  on  Glacier  Kational  park. 

Name   — 


Address 


1 
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R^duced  Eires  for  Summer  Cruises 


LEET 


JAMAICA— HAVANA— PANAMA—CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 


How  a  School  Teacher  Spent  an 
Enjoyable  Vacation  for  $125.00 


Official  Temperature   1913 

COLON 

July 
August 

^1" 

83 
PANAMA 

Low 
76 
74 

July 

August 

90 

Low 
70 
72 

Dear  Grace: 


July  15,  J9I3. 


Uary  and  I  are  in  Jaaalca 

A  vlrelesa  sessage .  yesterday ,  brought  the  news  that  you  v«r9 
suffering  froa  intense  heat  in  New  York  and  that  the  thernoaeter 
b&8  been  hovering  around  the  100  degree  nark.  Nothing  like  that 
in  Jaaaical  The  theraoaeter  has  not  reached  85  degrees  yet,  And 
the  nights  are  so  cool  1  am  wearing  a  pongee  co&t , 

«e  case  down  here  in  one  of  the  wonderful  ships  of  the  Great 
White  Fleet.  The  voyage  can  beat  be  desc/ibed  as  four  days  of 
luxury.  I  bad  a  lovely,  large  room  outside,  of  course;  for  all 
the  rooms  on  the  Great  White  Ships  are  outside  rooms   Sea  air 
Is  pumped  into  them  and  they  are  cool  and  airy  and  pleasant  with 
their  cretonne  hangings;  and  the  electric  lamps  are  so  disposed 
we  could  lie  in  bed  and  read.  The  fodd  was  delicious  and  there 
were  so  many  delightful  people  aboard  that  the  trip  was  one  to  be 
long  j-emembered  aa  a  particularly  happy  time 

liary,  who  has  the  wanderlust,  leaves  tomorrow  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  she  is  to  explore  the  Canal  with  its 

?lgantlc  locks,  Culebra  Cut.  and  all  the  wonderful  engineering 
eats  that  have  become  household  words   Afterward  she  will 
lourney  eastward  along  the  Colombian  coast  to  Cartagena.  Puerto 
Colombia  and  Santa  Uarta  then  back  to  Colon  and  Jamaica, 
where  1  shall  Join  her  for  the  cruise  home 

I  am  quite  content  to  rest  here  in  Jamaica,  "The  Land  of 
Perpetual  Springtime.**  This  island  is  really  an  economical 
fairyland.  Everything  is  cheaper  in  summertime  than  during  ths 
winter  season.  Hotel  rates,  board,  even  carriage  hire  drops  to 
suit  a  moderate  purse  and  we  ride  a  great  deal,  golf  and  take 
long  walks  and  enjoy  to  the  utmost,  the  wonderful  plants  and 
trees  that  make  of  the  island  a  vast  botanical  garddn 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  very  little  ay  vacation 
trip  to  the  tropics  is  costing  me.  My  steamship  fare  froa  New 
York  to  Jamaica,  and  return  is  $75   l  aa  boarding  at  a  delight* 
ful  little  place  for  (15  a  week,  and,  as  I  shall  be  here  for  two 
weeks.  1  am  figuring  that  transportation,  board,  side  trips  and 
tips  for  this  happiest  vacation  will  cost  me  no  more  than  S125 

This  ouch  I  know — I  am  glad  that  I  decided  to  come  to 
Jamaica,  because  by  the  time  I  start  for  home,  I  shall  have 
accumulated  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  health  strength  and 
lu^lAess   Jamaica  is  surely  a  great  tonic) 


Yours  always 


/iU^^ 


X 


$300   IN   PRIZES 

Send  in  your  atory  of  a  Great  White  Ship 

Cruise.     You  may  win  one  of  the 

four  prizes 

Interesting  little  personal  stories  are  wanted 
about  the  ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleet — 
pleasiire  trips  to  Jamaica,  visits  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  impressions  and  jottings  of  the  by- 
ways of  the  Spanish  Main  —  wherever  the 
ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  go. 

In  order  to  secure  personal  impressions  of  the 
Great  White  Ships  and  the  ports  they  visit, 
the  United  Fruit  Company  will  pay  $150  for 
the  best  short  story  of  a  cruise  on  a  Great 
White  Fleet  ship,  and  $S0  each  for  the  three 
next  best  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  about  experiences 
during  June,  July,  August  and  September, 
1914.  Any  one  may  compete.  Write  the 
story'  of  your  cruise  on  a  ship  of  the  Great 
White  Fleet — the  story  should  not  exceed 
800  words — and  send  it  to  the  Contest  Editor, 
United  Fruit  Company,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York  City. 

Sign  story  with  your  name  as  it  appeared 
on  the  passenger  list  and  the  date  of  sailing. 

Awards  will  be  made  as  soon  after  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  as  the  stories  can  be  read  and  a 
decision  reached 


Let  Us  Rao  Your  Summer  Vacation  Trip  (or  YOU 

Sailings  of  Great  White  Fleet  Ships  from   New  York  and  New 
Orieans  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday^  from  Boston  every  Thurs- 


iay.     Cruises  of  18  and  22  days, 
for  six  months. 


Stop-over  privileges  granted,  flood 


Cruises  de  luxe  from  New  Yotk.  Sailings  every  Saturday,  on  t  he 
palatial  netp  steamers  Pastores,  Teru^ores  and  Cal mares  A  la  carte 
service  on  these  steamers  only.  All  other  steamers  operated  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  A  merican  plan. 

Trips  to  all  ports  on  the  Spanish  Main  may  be  conveniently  arranged. 
Write  for  booklet  and  full  information  to 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY— STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

17  Battery  Place.  New  York  City       Long  \\  harf.  Boston,  Mass. 
630  Common  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Name 

A  ddress 
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READERS 


THE  CARROLL  AND  BROOKS  SERIES 

(Published  in  both  five-book  and  eight-book  editions) 

THE  PRIMITIVE  LIFE  SERIES 

Children  of  the  Cliff  ....  $.30 
Lodrix,  the  Little  Lake  Dwdler  .  .30 
The  Cave  Boy 40 

THE  KIPLINQ  READERS 

For  Elementary  Qrades  ...  .40 
For  Upper  Qrades       ....         .60 

THOMSON'S  BUD  AND  BAMBOO  .        .35 

CHAMBERS'  HIDE  AND  SEEK 
IN  FOREST-LAND 40 

FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

KEYES'  STORIES  AND  STORY- 
TELLINQ I^ 

PaNlMtedby 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


INTERCOLONIAL 
RAILWAY 

Publications 


**Smnmer  Provinces  by  the  Sea** 

A  book  of  over  two  hundred  pages  which  graphically  describes 
the  scenic  features  along  the  route  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railways.  Finely  illustrated  in  half  tone  and  neatly 
bound  and  printed,  this  book  will  be  found  an  acquisition  to  the 
library.  Mailed  to  all  who  write  (enclosing  fifteen  cents  postage) . 

**  The  Ancient  Capital  ** 

Quebec,  the  Niobe  of  the  new  world  Cities.  Its  past  history 
and  romance. 

**The  aty  of  the  Loyalists** 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  its  past  and  present.  Its  pleasant  location 
and  promising  outlook. 

** Storied  Halifax** 

The  Nova  Scotia  Capital  in  the  good  old  days  when  warfare 
raged  and  prize  money  flowed  like  water. 

**The  Garden  of  the  Gnlf  ** 

The  summer  beauties  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island.  A  part 
of  Canada  no  tourist  can  afford  to  miss. 

**Hnntina  in  New  Brunswick** 

A  finely  printed  and  illustrated  booklet  in  which  a  hunter  writes 
most  interestingly  concerning  the  opportunities  for  big  game 
hunting  in  the  banner  big  game  Province. 

They  are  artistically  illustrated,  and  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the 

INTERCOLONIAL    RAILWAY 
R.  W.  Ohipman,  N.K.A.       Old  South  BIdg.,  Boston 


3^    Refreshing    ^. 


and 


for  tired  minds  and  bodies.  When 
exhausted  by  mental  labor  you 
wiU  find  that 

HORSFORiyS 
Acid^Phosphate 


will  give  needed  nourishment  and 
stren^  to  your  exhausted  nerves— bet- 
ter digestion  and  an  improved  appetite. 

A  delicious,  wholesome  beverage,  more 
healthful  and  beneficial  than  lemonade 
or  otlier  acidulous  drinks. 

Easily  made  by  adding  to  a  glass 
of  cold  sweetened  water  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  wonderful  tonic. 

A  Most  Valuable  Nenre  Tonic 


^ 


Rnmfbtd  Chemical  Worica 

rw>¥iQonceii  R.  !• 


jET 


JuBt  PubUabed 

1.  THE  WIDE  AWAKE 
FOURTH  READER 

The  final  volume  in  this  popular 
series.  The  material  is  graded  to 
the  fourth  school  year  and  no 
other.  The  prose  selections  are 
copyrighted  and  have  not  beoi 
used  in  other  reading  books. 

A  large  book  for  a  small  price. 
50  CeoU 

Other  books  in  the  series 
TiM  Wide  Awake  Priincr      30  CcoCb 
The  Wide  Awake  Pint  Reader 

JOCente 
Tiie  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader 

35  Ceats 
The  Wide  Awake  Third  Reader 


«t«L    50  Cents. 
I  or  Fourth  Year. 


NEW    PRIMAIIY    BOOKS 

TwOightTewa    For  SMxnd  Year.    40  Cents. 

.. ^^®y  H^  ZnSn"*  .?!*!*<W1.  author  of  "Boy  Blue."  -*PoBy  and  Dollr." 

Mother  Watt  Wind's  Animal  Friends    School  Edition.    45  Cents. 
«-  By  Thornton  W.  BurgcM.    For  Third  Year. 
TiM  Child's  Book  of  American  History    mrnlfat 

Indian  Child  Ufo    Ilhiitrsted    50  Cents. 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyem).    For  Third  or  Fouth  Year. 

KSTABLISHKD   FAVORITK8 
For  FIrst-Yoar  Roatfing 

Cherry TteaChOdrin    40CenU    By IC.lF. BhbdeO. 

For  8eoontf-Yoar  Roatfing 

Boy  Bhw  and  His  Friends     PoUy  and  DoOy     Tonuny 

_^  Each.  40  cents.    All  by  BCary  Frances  BlaisdieU. 
The  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader    35  Cenu 

For  Thirtf-Yoar  Roatfing 

Merry  Animal  Tales    Fanclfnl  Ptower  Tales 

EImJi.  50  Cents.    By  Madge  A  Bkham. 
OM  Motlier  West  Wtad    Mother  West  WhMTs  ChlMna 
Mother  West  Whid's  Anlmnl  Friends 

Each,  45  CenU.    By  Thornton  W.  Buiiess. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 


4  BCACON  imEET.  BOfTON 


m  IO.JVABASH  AVCHUC  CHICABO 
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This  One  Thing  I  Do 

RubV  Nash 

W!  hear  so  much,  nowadays,  about  enrichipg  the 
program.  True,  it  is  right  that  the  little  child 
should  have  all  that  is  b^t  for  his  development, 
and  conscientious  teachers  throughout  the  coimtry 
are  giving  tHeir  time,  even  their  very  lives,  in  finding  out  these 
best  things.  Shame  be  it,  in  this  age,  that  any  child  should 
sit  and  dangle  his  feet  all  day  in  any  school-room  and  go 
home  at  night  with  only  a  little  more  reading  or  a  litUe 
more  writing  to  his  credit  —  really  less,  for  his  total  good 
than  he  would  have  acquired  alone  out  in  his  own  child's 
world. 

But  the  day  is  only  so  long  and  when  we  add  literature, 
nature  study,  hygiene,  picture  study,  vocal  music,  hand- 
craft, physical  .education,  rhythm,  games  and*  what-not 
to  our  once  full  program,  when  shall  we  read,  and  write 
and  spell! 

I  have  somewhat  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  for 
myself  by  deciding  that  I  cannot  do  everything  well  every 
day;  that  I  can  get  better  results  by  laying  stress  upon  a 
few  things  each  (ky. 

So  eadi  month,  when  I  plan  my  work,  I  decide  just  how 
to  divide  the  work  so  that  each  line  shall  have  its  full  share. 
Then,  on  little  cards,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week,  each 
about  three  by  five  inches,  held  together  with  a  rubber  band 
for  convenience  in  handling,  I  jot  down  just  what  kind 
of  work  is  to  be  done  each  day  and  upon  which  special 
emphasis  shall  be  placed.  Then,  from  day  to  day,  I  simply 
have  to  consult  my  cards  and  fill  in  with  work  which  my 
month's  plan  calls  for. 

I  shall  illustrate  by  giving  you  my  January  plan  for  a 
school  of  fifty  September  dhildren.    I  also  give  you  the 
daily  program  which  the  plan  follows.     Note  the  absence^ 
of  exact  time  in  minutes  in  the  program. 


A.M. 

9:00 


-  Phonies'*  Disguised     BIabbl  D.  Pbbsoott  . 


THE    STORY   TELLING   PAGE 


Five  Little  Pennies    DC  . 
Ludwig  and  Biarliae    . . . 


AucE  E.  Allen  . 


OCCUPATION   LESSONS 

May-Pole  Dance  Poster    Tobanna  Holm 

The  P  geon  House    Maud  OXbaby 

Primary  Histonr  Work    

Language  and  Paper  Cutting   Ada  Cambbom 

Spe^Ung  Booklet  for  May    Maby  B.  Gi^ubb 


275 


276 
278 


280 
280 
281 
282 

284 


A  Bird  Comer  Evanoblinb  Colbubn 284 

Flying  Birds Annabelle  S.  Buckman  . .     285 


PLAYS   AND   PAGEANTS 

Snow-White  and  Rose-Red  Gbace  Evelyn  Stabes 

Dance  of  the  May  B's   Alice  £,  Allen.  ...... 

The  Return  of  the  Birds Alice  E.  Allen 


294 


Arithmetic  for  Second  Grades    A.  B.  W 294 

The  Teacher's  Treasure  Box  fdrMay :  CABoulfB  Gbifvin   296 

History  in  Stofy,  Song  and  Action FLOBENcrJi.  Milleb  299  • 

May  Pieces  for  LittlePeople A.  E.  A 304 

Around  the  ,Y«tf    VIII    AlicbE.  Aubn 306 

Talking  Togbthbb    Iks  Eoztob  814 


10:25 
10:40 


11:20 


Program 

P.M. 

Opening 

1:10 

Singing 

Health  Lesson 

Literature 

Writing 

Language  Games 

Phonics 

Reading 

Rhythm 

Reading 

Reading 

2:25 

Indoor  Recess 

Reading 

2:40 

Blackboard  Reading 

Indoor  Recess  and 

Drawing 

Circle  Games 

3:15 

Dismissal 

Music 

Physical  Education 

Number 

Spelling 

Dismissal 

At  a  glance,  an  experienced  teacher  will  note  the  correla- 
tion in  each  day's  work,  and  also  in  the  successive  days. 
Monday  is  "  new"  day.  The  drawing  supervisor  is  present, 
and  aside  from  the  regular  drawing  lesson,  possibly  can 
encourage  us  in  our  illustrative  work. 

Tuesday  is  music  day.     Our  music  supervisor  is  our 
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Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Opening 

New  Poem 

Extra  Songs 
Music  Supervisor 

Picture  Study 

Review  Rhymes 
and  Poems 

Bible  Story 

Phonics    

Families 

Speed  work 

New  Sound 

Speed  work 

Writing 

New  Words 

CapiUls 

Special  Letters 

Alphabet 

Combined  with 
Phonics 

Seat              

(a)  Phonic  cards 

(b)  Word  cards 

(a)  Word  cards 

(b)  Phonic  cards 

(a)  Letter  cards 

(b)  Letter  cards 

Cutting  and  PasUng 
Rhymes  or 
Sentences 

Copy  from  print 

• 

Akithicetic 

Combinations,  new 

DriUon 
Combinations 

Number  Stories 

Counting 

Construction 

Combined  with 
Drawing 

Spelling  

New  Word  oraUy 

New  Words  Written 

New  and  Review 
Words  written 

Dictation 

Review  all  orally 

1 
Story    New 

Oral  Reproduction 

Written  Language 

Teacher  read 

Dramatization 

Seat Illustrative  Story 

Paper  Cutting  Story 

Sticks  or  tablets  re- 
lated to  Arithmetic 

Color  work 

Clay 

tright  spot  —  our  inspiration  for  the  day.  Wednesday's 
work  would  be  rather  formal  if  it  were  not  for  pictiure  study 
in  the  morning.  Thursday  is  "long"  on  handwork,  so  it 
seems  the  best  day  for  a  long  story  —  just  to  be  listened 
to  —  and  forgotten,  perhaps.  Friday  is  "easy"  day  as  it 
should  be.  Construction,  dramatization  and  clayl  What 
a  happy  closing  of  the  week's  work! 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  after  all,  we  are  teaching 
the  children^  not  the  school,  and  so  the  individual  must  al- 
ways be  kept  in  mind.  On  one  day,  Row  I  receives  extra 
work  in  arithmetic,  Row  II  gets  the  word  drill,  and  so  on. 
Of  course,  the  slow  children  get  their  share  many  times 
over  and  are  sliU  slow.  As  I  cannot  keep  in  mind  the 
"  short-comin's  "  and  the  "  long-goin's  "  of  all  of  the  children, 
I  use  for  my  own  benefit  only  the  record  card  of  which  I 
told  you  in  the  September  number  of  Primary  Education. 

Yes,  I  know  this  all  reminds  you  of  the  old-time  boarding- 
house  fare  —  rice  on  Monday,  prunes  on  Tuesday,  hadi 
on  Wednesday,  et  cetera  ad  nauseam.  But  we  have  the 
privilege  of  observing  one  fact  which  the  landlady  usually 
neglected,  /.  «.,  we  need  never  present  the  same  thing  twice 
in  the  same  way.    The  essentials  only  need  be  repeated. 

Now,  you  cannot  use  in  detail  the  plan  of  work  which  I 
have  presented.  It  will  not  fit  you  nor  your  school.  It 
may  be  suggestive. 

No  plan  can  be  iron-clad,  even  for  the  one  who  makes 
it.  Special  days,  intemiptions,  the  imlooked-for  sugges- 
tion, or  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  sometimes  bring  us 
nearer  to  our  work  and  nearer  to  the  children  and  farther 
from  our  plans.  Even  so,  we  can  always  remember,  "This 
one  thing  I  can  do,"  and  we  can  let  that  be  the  thing  that 
"lieth  nearest."  

School-houses  as  Social  Centers  in  Kansas 

Since  the  cry  has  gone  forth  from  our  professors  of  rural 
education  to  make  the  school-houses  in  the  country  dis- 
trict social  centers,  a  query  has  arisen:  Do  the  rural  com- 
munities want  this  social  activity,  or  are  they  taking  hold 
of  the  idea  with  enthusiasm?  This  article  will  answer  the 
question  for  a  small  section  of  the  country. 

In  the  schools  of  Hodgeman  County,  Kansas,  and  its 
neighboring  coimty,  Ness,  it  is  the  custom  to  hold  at  least 
once  every  year,  a  social,  usually  a  box  supper  or  a  pie 
supper,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  this  social  material  and 
treats  are  purchased  for  the  Christmas  tree,  which  all  the 
families  of  the  district,  and  often  of  neighboring  districts, 


attend.  At  a  number  of  these  school-houses,  Sunday-school 
is  maintained  by  the  patrons,  although  no  regular  minister 
holds  services  there.  One  splendid  Simday-school  and 
prayer  meeting  has  members  from  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Baptist  faiths,  all  working  together  in 
a  harmonious  non-sectarian  desire  for  the  good  of  the 
community. 

In  Ness  County,  spelling  matches  are  held  by  townships, 
the  winners  in  each  township  meeting  at  the  coimty  seat  for 
a  final  grand  •match  in  the  spring,  at  which  cash  prizes 
are  awarded. 

Elfrieda  Kenyon 


Plateaus  in  Learning 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

A  considerable  number  of  careful  experiments  have 
apparently  shown  that  a  pupil  does  not  make  uniform 
progress  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  in  the  mastery  of 
any  subject  which  he  is  learning.  Take,  for  example, 
typewriting;  a  pupil  will  make  rapid  progress  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  and  then  he  ^ill  come  to  a  halt  for  a  time. 
He  may  keep  trying  to  advance,  but  he  cannot  get  ahead. 
He  may  continue  on  a  dead  level  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
he  may  come  forward  again.  Every  day  forward  he  will 
make  some  advance,  but  in  time  he  will  come  to  another 
stop.  Do  what  he  may,  he  cannot  get  ahead  any  during 
this  "plateau"  period.  But  if  he  keeps  on  striving,  he 
will  again  surmount  the  barrier  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
push  on.  So  he  will  continue  his  learning,  having  periods 
of  advance  and  periods  of  retardation  imtil  he  masters  the 
subject.  Many  students  of  psychology  and  education 
are  coming  to  think  that  this  alternative  between  advance 
and  retardation  is  characteristic  of  all  learning,  though  we 
have  not  accumulated  data  enough  yet  to  enable  us  to 
say  positively  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  has  been  requesting  teachers 
to  observe  this  matter  with  respect  to  the  pupils  in  their 
own  class-rooms.  Those  who  keep  daDy  records  of  their 
pupils'  work  can  easily  go  over  such  records  in  any  given 
subject,  and  note  whether  there  is  a  constant  and  imiform 
advance,  or  whether  there  appear  to  be  these  plateaus  which 
represent  periods  of  arrest  in  the  mastery  of  a  subject. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  of  course,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  pupil  is  making  progress  UMUch  subjects  as  gram- 
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mar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  the  languages; 
but  a  teacher  who  has  a  fairly  small  class  so  that  ^e  can 
keep  close  account  of  each  pupil's  work  every  day  should  be 
able  to  detect  these  plateaus  if  they  actually  exist.  The 
looking  for  them,  at  any  rate,  wheUier  they  are  found  or 
not,  should  prove  to  be  an  interesting  experience  for  any 
teacher.  

Morals  and  Manners 

C.  S.  Mount 

THE  ultimate  and  highest  aim  of  education  is  the 
devdopment  of  culture,  character  and  citizenship. 
Character  may  be  built  up  by  revealing  to  the 
individual  his  capacities  and  making  him  master 
and  director  of  them. 

Character  of  any  kind  is  self-activity  become  habitual. 
It  is  influenced  by  environment,  companionship  and  health. 
There  should  be  a  regular  covurse  of  instruction  in  manners 
and  moral  and  ethiod  principles,  but  such  a  course  is  of 
no  use  unless  there  is  a  practical  application  of  its  principles 
to  the  everyday  life  of  the  pupfls. 

The  gymnasium,  the  public  playgrounds,  if  properly 
managed,  are  important  factors  in  character  training.  The 
children  learn  to  act  promptly,  to  obey  instantly  and  to 
think  of  others  in  a  well-managed  gymnasiimi  or  properly 
conducted  plajrground.  The  one  in  charge  must  be  firm, 
just  and  with  quick  powers  of  observation.  Too  many 
times  these  positions  are  given  to  political  hirelings  who 
n^lect  their  duty,  and  fail  to  cultivate  that  esprii  de  corps 
so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  child. 

Stories  are  great  aids  to  mental  and  moral  development. 
Many  people  object  to  fairy  tales  for  children.  They  forget 
that  the  diild  lives  in  a  realm  of  imagination.  It  does  not 
seem  strange  to  him  that  the  cat  or  the  dog  talks.  Then, 
too,  he  learns  that  the  good  are  always  rewarded  and  the 
bad  punished.  So  many  who  object  to  the  telling  of  fairy 
tales  fail  to  see  that  the  beautiful  twenty-third  psalm, 
which  they  love,  is  as  figurative  as  a  fairy  tale. 

The  lives  of  great  men  and  women  furnish  ideals  for  the 
boys  and  girb.  Fables  teach  morab.  The  Bible  stories, 
too,  have  their  lessons. 

Memory  gems,  maxims,  if  thoroughly  explained,  influence 
character,  perhaps  not  to-day,  but  later  in  life  when  the 
child  understands  the  full  si^uficance  of  the  thought  con- 
tained in  them. 

Suggestions  for  Mornivg  Talks 
Courtesy 
The  golden  rule. 

Everyday  politeness,  at  home,  in  the  street,  in  school. 
To  each  other,  to  tJie  members  of  the  family,  to  old  people. 
Refined  behavior  b  absolute  self-control. 

Patience 
Cheerfulness. 
Thoughtfulness. 
Control  of  temper. 
Patience  with  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

Obedience 
At  home. 
At  school. 

Obedience  to  the  law  (reason). 
The  laws  of  games  —  reason  for  obeying  them. 
Right  for  right's  sake. 

Honesty 
Trudifulness. 
A  sense  of  obligation. 
The  keeping  of  a  promise. 

Truthfulness 
Keep  yont  promises. 
Guard  agamst  exaggerations. 


Be  accurate. 
Punctual. 
Faithful. 
Trustworthy. 

Courage 

Bear  physical  discomfort  bravely. 
Speak  the  truth,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be. 
Be  honest. 
Resbt  temptation. 
Be  self-reliant. 

Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead. 
The  courage  that  makes  us  do  right  every  day. 
Stories  from  "Book  of  Golden  Deeds,"  American  Book 
Company. 

Unselfishness 
Re^)ect  the  rights  of  others. 
A  free  coimtry  as  long  as  we  do  not  try  to  tre^)ass  upon 

the  rights  of  others. 
Kindness  to  each  other,  to  the  aged,  to  animals. 
The  brotherhood  of  man.    The  needs  of  others  before 

our  own. 

Patriotism 
Not  the  kind  that  goes  out  to  fight  for  the  country,  but 
the  kind  that  lives  for  the  country  every  day. 

(Note — the  former  is  necessary  at  times,  but  both  old  and  young 
forget  that  everyday  patriotism  is  necessary). 

What  is  the  city  doing  for  me? 
What  am  I  doing  for  the  city? 
The  meaning  of  a  good  American. 

Fairy  Stories 
Kindness 

Queen  Bee. 

Snow- White  and  Rose-Red  Stories. 

Frog  Prince. 

House  in  the  Woods. 

Faithfulness 
Faithful  John. 
Seven  Ravens. 

Obedience 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
The  Three  Brothers. 

Industry 

Little  Red  Hen. 
Toads  and  Diamonds. 

Sisterly  Devotion 

The  Twelve  Brothers. 
Snow  White. 

True  Worth 
Cinderella. 

Fables 
Selfishness 

Dog  in  the  Manger. 
Man  and  the  Camel. 

Greediness 

Dog  and  his  Shadow. 
Goose  and  Golden  Eggs. 

Self-reliance 

Lark  and  the  Farmer. 

Concord 

The  Bundle  of  Sticks. 


Gentleness 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 
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Bible  Stories 
Magnanimity 

Abram  and  Lot. 

Joseph  in   Egypt.     (His    attitude    towards    his 
brothers.) 

Kindness 

Rebecca  at  the  Well. 


Love  and  Friendship 
Naomi  and  Ruth. 
David  and  Jonathan. 

Other  Lessons 

Saul's   rise   through   physical   power   and  over- 
throw by  moral  weakness. 
Moses'  choice  of  life,  love  of  justice. 


Memory  Drawings 

Laura  Emily  Mau 

THE  memory  drawings  that  are  shown  are  those  of 
first  grade  children  in  the  Elementary  School  of  the 
Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  They 
were  selected  from  a  series  of  experiments  based 
on  the  work  in  representation  of  the  regular  drawing  course. 
The  children  were  taught  by  the  concept  method;  i.  e.,  the 
teacher  drew  before  the  eyes  of  the  children  the  object  that 
they  were  to  draw,  presenting  to  them  the  process  of  draw- 
ing which  they  have  to  develop.  The  subjects  for  drawing 
were  selected  from  typical  objects  from  nature,  based  on  the 
experiences  and  interests  of  the  children,  such  as  chicken, 
duck,  goose,  pigeon,  sparrow,  mocking-bird,  rabbit, 
gold  fish,  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  engine,  boat,  automobile, 
aeroplane,  flying  toys,  etc.  Wherever  possible,  the  object 
was  brought  in  for  enlarging  and  enriching  the  concept. 

If  the  object  to  be  drawn  was  a  chicken,  for  example, 
a  series  of  lessons  was  given  on  this  subject.  The  chicken 
was  drawn  standing  still,  walking,  running,  eating,  drinking, 
etc.,  until  the  children  knew  the  chicken  so  well  that  they 
could  draw  it  in  any  activity  that  they  wanted  to,  out  of 
their  own  minds.  If  a  flower  was  the  lesson  for  the  day, 
generally  two  lessons  were  enough  to  enable  the  children 
to  draw  that  particular  flower  from  memory  according  to 
their  own  way  of  expressing  it.  If  they  were  to  draw  an 
engine,  the  first  lesson  or  two  consisted  of  merely  drawing 
an  engine;  then  an  engine  with  a  car  hitched  on;  the  next 
lesson  with  several  cars  hitched  on,  the  form  depending 
much  upon  suggestions  from  the  children  as  the  work  de- 
veloped. 

While  the  object  was  being  drawn  by  the  teacher,  the 
children  watched  with  intense  interest  the  process  of  draw- 
ing and  were  eager  to  start  to  draw  on  their  papers.  This 
at  once  established  confidence  in  the  children  and  dis- 
covered to  them  their  own  power  of  attacking  the  work 
at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  a  developed 
medium  for  expressing  their  own  ideas. 


After  the  work  was  well  established  the  following  experi- 
mental work  was  done:  All  the  materials  needed  to  draw 
any  one  of  three  things  were  distributed,  so  that  each  child 
could  make  his  own  choice  of  materials  according  to  what 
he  decided  to  draw.  Then  the  children  were  askc^  to  draw 
one  of  three  things,  arranged  in  such  form  as  this:  an 
engine,  a  violet  or  a  rabbit;  or  an  automobile,  a  sparrow, 
or  a  snowdrop;  or  a  boat,  a  daisy,  or  a  pigeon;  or  an 
aeroplane,  a  sweet  pea,  or  a  gold  fish.  The  lessons  were 
so  presented  that  no  one  looked  about  to  see  what  anyone 
else  was  going  to  drawy  and  as  soon  as  a  child  was  through, 
the  pap^r  was  turned  over,  and  we  waited  quietly  imtil  all 
were  through.  Then  the  papers  were  taken  up  so  that  the 
drawings  were  imderneath,  and  one  at  a  time  were  turned 
over  and  held  up,  to  find  out  what  each  child  had  drawn. 
The  drawings  were  placed  in  three  piles  as  they  were  put 
down,  and  then  counted  to  see  how  many  of  each  kind  of 
object  were  drawn.  These  lessons  not  only  gave  each 
child's  own  choice,  but  served  as  a  guide  in  proportioning 
the  work  as  to  the  amount  of  time  that  should  be  given 
to  drawing  flowers,  animals,  toys,  etc.,  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  the  most  excellent  motivation  for  reviewing 
the  work  that  had  been  done  up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  illustrations  shown  of  '*The  Stoiy  of  the  Little  Red 
Hen,*'  and  **  Chicken  Little,"  representing  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  children,  were  also  preceded  by  a  series  of  les- 
sons on  the  different  units  in  the  story,  so  that  tiie  children 
had  the  concepts,  and  could  use  these  in  their  own  expres- 
sion of  the  story. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  to  observe,  in 
asking  children  to  tell  a  story  by  means  of  drawing,  is  not 
only  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  have  the  ideas,  but  that 
they  have  a  tool  for  expressing  the  idea  by  means  of  draw- 
ing. Then  the  children  can  go  ahead  and  create  with 
these  ideas  through  the  medium  of  drawing  according  to 
their  own  inclinations.  This  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant phases  of  creative  work.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  fostering  the  child's  impulse  to  create,  and  of 
discovering  to  him  his  own  power  of  self-direction. 
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Value  of  the  Poster  in  School 

Agnes  D.  Huntington 

THE  poster  has  come  to  the  front  in  recent  years  with 
mighty  strides,  and  that  form  of  decoration  has 
invaded  almost  every  field.     Posters  can  be  made 
as  attractive  as  one  wishes,  with  elaborate  design, 
but  the  simple  ones  are  as  effective  as  the  complex  in  most 
cases.    Children  can  appreciate  the  plain  ones  more  readily 
and  those  are  the  ones  we  must  use. 

In  one  comer  of  my  room  I  have  my  "Art  Gallery." 
On  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  blackboard,  I  have  my  first 
wire,  and  a  poster  length  below  it,  is  my  second.  The 
length  of  the  wire  may  be  adapted  to  one's  ^>ace.  If  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  hiaive  a  large  bulletin  board,  that  may  be 
utilized  with  good  effect  One  beauty  of  the  plan  is  that 
anyone  with  a  little  ingenuity  may  have  her  comer  with  a 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  no  money. 

One  cannot  always  have  imiform  mountings,  but  one  can 
have  them  of  good  color  and  shape.  A  decided  warning 
must  be  sounded  about  color.  Have  it  harmonize  with  the 
walls  of  your  room  always  and  with  the  pictures  mounted 
as  well.  I  generally  use  a  paper  9"  x  12"  and  sometimes 
a  little  larger  if  my  picture  requires  more  space  to  balance 
properly.  If  you  cannot  procure  the  tinted  paper  which 
comes  in  lovely  shades  of  brown,  green,  gray,  etc.,  I  would 
use  the  r^;ulation  cream  drawing  paper.  As  you  require 
very  little  and  the  results  are  worth  while  from  a  pedagogi- 
cal view  point,  I  am  sure  you  can  have  access  to  the  sdiool 
supply.  This  paper  may  be  neatly  pasted  together  for 
larger  mountings. 

The  poster  group  must  convey  one  general  idea.  For 
instance,  in  our  "Circus  Day"  collection  we  have  the 
clown,  the  balloon  man,  baby  with  the  balloon,  circus  in  the 
bam,  with  "big"  brother  standing  on  his  hands,  to  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  his  assembled  family,  the  ele- 
phant balancing  on  a  ball,  the  drcus  tent,  and  any  other 
picture  pertaining  to  the  circus  or  drcus  life.  Do  not 
crowd  the  comer  by  putting  in  too  many  posters.  The 
child  gets  the  thought  just  as  well  without  Use  as  good 
taste  as  possible  in  selecting  your  pictures.  It  will  be 
better  to  sacrifice  the  quantity  of  pictures  Uian  the  quality. 
I  place  my  general  label  bdow  the  group  on  a  large  placard 
which  I  teach  the  children  to  read.  Sometimes  we  can  tell 
a  story  with  the  picture,  taking  a  picture  diild  through 
some  adventure  or  frolic.  Let  the  children  hdp  with  thdr 
ideas.  They  are  delighted  to  hdp  contribute  the  pictures 
which  are  cut  from  magazines  and  should  be  allowed  to 
help  in  another  direction. 

You  may  ask  the  object  of  this  extra  labor  for  "teacher." 
Children  naturally  love  the  picture.  They  revd  in  picture- 
books,  scrap-books  and  the  like,  and  their  little  imagina- 
tions wax  fat  on  thdr  findings.  Why  not  give  them  what 
they  like  at  school?  With  that  as  a  primary  idea  only, 
you  can  convey  information  and  cultivate  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  artistic  and  worldly.  You  also  encourage  ex- 
pression, for  the  children  will  almost  invariably  have  a 
story  to  tell  or  an  opinion  to  give  concerning  the  posters 
you  have  made.  Occasionally  you  find  a  child  with  a 
little  "bank"  of  general  information  who  can  hdp  others. 
The  life  of  Lincoln,  inddents  in  the  life  of  Washington  may 
be  given  successfully.  Some  search  is  necessary,  but  the 
result  is  worth  the  effort  Patriotism  will  not  be  neglected 
but  fostered,  if  you  make  it,  and  the  lesson  made  more 
forceful  I  bcJieve. 

You  can  give  some  "Memory  Gems*'  in  connection. 
When  you  have  your  "Baby  Show"  you  might  teach 
"The  Baby"  by  George  Macdonald;  the  Dutch  village 
may  add  zest  to  "Nightfall  in  Dordrecht"  by  Eugene  Field; 
the  "Playing  Soldier"  group  would  lend  interest  to  Steven- 
son's "Marching  Song"  or  Fidd's  "Beautiful  Red,  Red 
Drum";  "Twenty  Froggies  Went  to  School"  would  be 
splendid  for  "School  Days."  You  can  almost  always  find 
an  appropriate  poem  with  which  to  connect.  The  poem 
makes  the  posters  more  attractive  and  vice  versa. 


I  give  a  partial  list  of  subjects  which  can  be  used  to 
advantage: 


(in 


sea- 


1 

Baby  Show 

9 

Seven  Little  Sisters 

2 

On  the  Farm 

installments) 

3 

The  Party 

10 

Story  Friends 

4 

At  the  Sea  Shore 

11 

Dressing  Up 

5 

Dutch  Village 

12 

Winter  Fun   (other  { 

6 

Bed  Time 

sons) 

7 

A  Rainy  Day 

13 

Circus  Day 

8 

Animal  Friends 

14 

School  Dajrs 

Oral  Spelling  in  the  First  Grade 

Mabel  L.  Jontz 

THE  oral  spelling  recitations  for  the  first  grade  some- 
times need  to  be  varied  for  the  little  people,  in 
order  to  keep  a  wide-awake  interest  in  the  class. 
The  following  method,  which  I  have  used  for 
several  years,  has  never  seemed  to  grow  old  to  the  children, 
and  we  feel  that  spelling  is  one  of  the  strong  points  in  our 
school  just  because  we  have  made  the  effort  to  have  a  per- 
fect mark,  alwaysy  in  our  q)elling,  b^inning  with  the  first 
grade. 

The  words  are  placed  in  a  column  on  the  blackboard,  both 
in  print  and  script  (if  the  teacher  can  print  well)  to  enable 
the  little  people  to  become  familiar  widi  both  forms  from 
the  first. 

The  class  stands  in  a  group  facing  the  words,  while  one 
member  of  the  class  is  selected  to  ''  spell." 

The  child  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the  words  with  his 
back  to  the  blackboard  and  facing  the  class.  They  pro- 
nounce the  words  to  him  and  if  he  is  able  to  spell  all  of  them 
correctly  the  children  "clap"  for  him  and  the  teacher  gives 
him  "100." 

Each  child  is  given  "a  turn"  and  while  the  children  are 
pronouncing  for  the  different  members  of  the  class  to  spdl, 
they  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  new  words  of  the 


(If  the  teacher  is  careful  to  select  the  brightest  pupils  to 
spell  first  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  those  timt  find  q)elling 
so  difficult  to  learn;  for  by  hearing  the  words  spelled  over 
and  over,  the  dullest  ones  in  the  class  will  be  greatly  helped, 
and  the  results  with  them  will  be  surprising.) 

This  does  not  take  so  much  time  as  one  might  imagine, 
for  after  the  children  are  accustomed  to  tins  method  they 
can  all  spell  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  have  an  ex- 
cellent drill  both  in  rapid  pronunciation  and  oral  q>elling. 

Seat  Work 

Before  the  class  recites  the  children  may  make  the  spelling 
words  with  the  alphabet  cards,  on  their  desks.  After 
they  recite  the  children  are  given  papers  on  which  to  copy 
the  spelling  lesson,  and  the  neat  papers  are  saved. 

No  paper  should  be  saved  if  it  has  an  erasiure,  or  if  it  has 
been  soiled  by  unclean  hands. 

When  each  child  has  ten  neat  papers  they  are  tied  with 
a  pretty  colored  "baby"  ribbon  and  the  child  is  allowed  to 
take  them  home. 

Much  has  been  said  in  primary  papers,  and  in  normal 
schools,  about  cutting  the  ^jelling  papers  in  various  forms, 
such  as  leaves  and  fruits  in  autumn,  tiurkeys  and  pumpkins 
in  November,  and  different  forms  for  each  month  of  the 
year. 

Of  course,  this  pleases  the  children  and  gives  added  in- 
terest and  variety  to  their  lessons;  but  the  teacher  who  is 
teaching  in  the  village  schools,  with  sometimes  three  and 
four  grades  in  a  room,  does  not  always  have  time  to  prepare 
these  things.  So  for  the  busiest  times,  these  little  oblong 
q)elling  books,  tied  with  a  ribbon,  answer  very  well.  If 
desired,  the  outside  leaf  may  be  plain  paper  and  the  chil- 
dren may  draw  original  designs  to  harmonize  with  the 
season  of  the  year. 
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A  Play  Demonstration 

Grades  I  to  IV 

Nina  B.  Lamkin 

(Director  of  Training  School  for  Physical  Directors  and  Playground 
Workers,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St,  Louis,  Mo.  Author  of  "  Play  —  Its  Value 
and  Fifty  Games."  Published  by  Educational  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.    Price,  40  cents.) 

1  Serpentine  March    (All.) 

2  Grade  I    Rhythms  —  German  Toys. 

The  Old  Swing 

The  Old  Clock 

The  See  Saw 

Dancing  Bears 

Jacks-in-Boxes 

The  Frogs 
Singing  Gaines  —  May  Day. 
Games  —  A  Trip  around  the  World. 

3  Grade  II    A  Story  of  the  Flowers. 

Games 
Johnny  Jump  Up. 
Chase  the  Daisies. 
Sleepy  Poppies. 


Story  of  the  Flowera 

4  Grade  III   The  Diagonal  March. 

Folk  Dance  —  Children's  Polka. 
Games 

Steeple   Chase. 

Fox  and  Hound. 

Running  Base. 
Race 

Somersault  Race    (Boys.) 

5  Grade  IV    Wand  Drill. 

Folk  Dance  —  Swedish  Village  Dance. 

Playground  Games 
Hopping  Toads    (Boys  and  Girls.) 
War  on  the  Frontier    (Boys.) 

Races 
The  Farmer's  Race    (Boys.) 
Chicken  Race    (Boys.) 
Tandem  Race     (Girls.) 
Slow  Pony  Race    (Boys.) 

6  School  Yell  and  Song. 

Material  for  the  Program 

Serpentine  March 

Station  about  twelve  of  the  fourth  grade,  six  boys  and 

six  girls,  in  a  rank  on  either  side  of  the  field,  about 

six  feet  apart. 
Each  of  these  boys  and  girls  carry  a  flag  over  their 

right  shoulders  and  march  by  twos  down  the  center 


of  the  field,  separate  and  come  up  on  either  side  in  a 
rank.  The  grades  following  a  good  leader  must  re- 
member three  things: 

1  To  keep  arms'  length  apart. 

2  To  keep  in  a  straight  Ime. 

3  To  look  straight  ahead. 

The  leader  marches  back  of  one  rank  to  the  end  farthest 
away  from  the  audience  and  starts  across  the  field, 
leads  her  line  around  the  first  one  on  the  opposite 
side,  across  the  field  and  so  on  until  she  has  passed 
around  all  those  standing.  At  a  signal  —  all  halt, 
and  sing  "Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue," 
while  those  standing  in  the  ranks  wave  their  flags- 
The  march  continues  and  the  leader  leads  off  Ae 
field  to  the  places  where  the  different  groups  are  to 
sit.    Each  group  has  a  leader  also. 

German  Toys 

(a)  The  Old  Swing — Join  hands  with  partners, 
stand  with  feet  apart  and  swing  from  side  to  side. 
To  waltz  music  or  vdth  counting  or  clapping  the 
hand. 

(b)  The  Old  Clock — One  partner  is  the  face  of 
the  clock  and  stands  with  arms  in  circle  over- 
head. The  other  partner  faces  her  and  bending 
forward  makes  the  pendulum  with  his  hands,  put- 
ting them  together  and  swinging  the  pendulum 
bade  and  forth. 

(c)  The  See-Saw — Stand  the  distance  from 
partner  that  will  show  the  length  of  the  teeter- 
board. 

One   end   goes   down    (deep  knee  bend)   while 
the  other  end  goes  up  (on  toes  raise). 
Continue  several  times. 

{d)  Dancing  Bears — With  hands  in  front  to 
represent  the  paws — dance  with  little  steps  for 
ward  and  around. 

(e)  Jacks-in-Boxes  —  One  partner  with  knees 
bent  is  the  Jack-in-the-Box.  The  other  partner 
is  the  lid,  stands  back  of  the  Jack  and  places  both 
hands  lightly  on  his  head.  On  a  hand  clap  or 
other  signal,  the  boxes  are  unfastened,  the  lid 
flies  up  and  the  Jack  jumps  up.  The  lid  then 
slowly  and  carefully  pushes  the  Jack  back  into 
his  box  and  it  opens  again. 

(/)  The  Ducks  The  Ducks  in  the  pond,  waddle 
about  as  only  ducks  can  and  very  often  you  hear 
"Quack,  Quack,  Quack!"   from  them. 

Swinging  Game    May    Day. 

CTune:  "Round  and  Round  the  Village") 

Half  the  players  are  in  the  center  and  half  in  the  circle 
with  hands  joined.  There  is  one  more  in  the  middle 
than  in  the  circle.  The  players  in  the  drde  glide 
around  to  the  left;  the  players  in  the  middle  stip 
around  the  inside  and  all  sing: 

We  Dance  upon  our  May  Day, 
We  Dance  upon  our  May  Day, 
We  Dance  upon  our  May  Day, 
As  jolly  as  can  be. 

Those  inside  face  a  partner  and  stand  before  them. 

We  bow  upon  our  May  Day, 
We  vow  upon  our  May  Day, 
We  bow  upon  our  May  Day. 
And  choose  our  partners  all  — 

Bowing  each  time  they  sing  the  word. 
They  skip  by  twos  around  the  circle  as  they  sing: 
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We  skip  away  together, 
We  skip  away  together, 
We  skip  away  together, 
And  leave  just  one  behind. 

The  extra  player  leads  the  inside  players 
in  the  next  game. 

A  Trip  Around  the  World 
Double  circle,  facing  center.  Inside  circle 
kneels;  one  player  in  center.  Outside  circle 
runs  to  left;  on  signal  each  finds  place 
behind  one  kneeling,  and  center  player  finds 
place.  One  left  goes  in  center.  Walking, 
running,  skipping,  gliding,  and  hopping  can 
be  used. 
Circles  change  places  and  continue. 

3    A  Story  of  the  Floiuers 

Characters:    Flowers,    the   Sunshine,   the 
Rain,  the  Mother. 

(a)  Flower  children  are  all  asleep.  They  run  on  the 
field  and  sink  down  with  heads  in  arms. 

(b)  The  Rain  and  the  Simshine  run  in  and  out  among 

them  and  stop  an  instant  at  each  one.  The  Rain 
moves  her  arms  in  large  circles.  The  Sun  keeps 
arms  in  circle  overhead. 

(c)  After  the  Rain  and  the  Sunshine  have  danced  among 

the  flowers,  the  Mother  of  the  Flower  Children 
comes,  and  walking  in  and  out  among  them  she 
peers  closely  at  eadi  one  and  touches  them  on  the 
heads. 

(d)  The  Flower  Children  begin  to  wake  up  slowly  and 
slowly  they  rise,  as  though  growing  inch  by  inch, 
stretching  and  growing. 

(f)  When  all  the  flowers  have  grown,  the  Mother,  the 
Rain,  and  the  Sunshine  all  play  together. 

Dance  of  the  Flowers 

(Music:  The  V^hip  — Holtzmann) 
All  join  hands  in  a  circle,  standing  next  to  partner. 

First  Figure 
Hands  joined,  turn  a  quarter  turn  to  left  and  run 

eight  short  steps  left. 
Turn  and  run  eight  steps  right. 
Join  left  hands  with  partners  and  run  eight  steps 

around  partner. 
Stamp  four  times  and  clap  four  times. . 

Second  Figure 
Run  eight  steps  left  as  in  figure  one. 
Run  eight  steps  right. 

Hands  on  hips  and  run  eight  steps  around  self. 
Stamp  four  times  and  clap  four  times. 


Children's  Polka— Last  Figure 

Third  Figure 
Run  eight  steps  left. 
Run  eight  steps  right. 
Join  inside  hand  with  partner  and  run  eight  steps 

forward  to  the  left. 
Stamp  four  times  and  clap  four  times. 


Games 

(a)    Johnny-JumfhUps. 

Half  the  players  in  a  circle,  the  other 
center  of  the  circle.    Those  in  the 
the  Johnny- Jimip-Ups.    They  sit  in 
while  the  outside  circle  runs  forward 
One  in  the  outside  circle  calls: 
Johnny-Jimip-Ups, 
Jump  up,  I  say, 
To  your  homes 
Away!    Away! 
As  soon  as  this  is  said,  the  players  in 
try  to  dodge  out  of  the  circle  and  to 
or  goal  or  garden  patch.    All  those 
in  the  outside  drcle  and  help  catch 
Then  players  exchange  places  and 
continues. 


half  in  the 

center  are 

the  circle, 

facing  left. 


the  center 
their  home 
caught  go 
the  others, 
the  game 


(b)    Chase  the  Daisies 

Half  the  players  are  in  a  circle,  which  represents 

the  garden  fence. 
One  fourth  of  the  players  are  outside  the  circle 

and  one  fourth  inside  the  circle. 
The  boys  are  outside,  the  girls  are  inside. 
Those  in  the  circle  join  hands,  glide  to  the  left  and 

sing  to  the  tune  of  ''Round  and  Round  the 

Village": 


Now  you'll  chase  the  Daisies, 
Now  you'll  chase  the  Daisies, 
Now  you'll  chase  the  Daisies, 
How  many  can  you  catch? 


'^m. 


iix^^'^m4 


Chase  the  Daisies 


As  they  sing  the  last  word  they  drop  hands 
and  the  boys  rush  in  while  the  Daisies  run 
to  their  homes  and  the  boys  see  how 
many  they  can  catch. 

(c)    Sleepy  Poppies 

All  sitting  on  the  ground  and  asleep.  One 
player  starts  the  game.  He  tags  some  one 
who  wakes  up  when  tagged  and  tries  to 
tag  the  player  before  he  can  return  to  his 
seat.  If  he  touches  him,  then  this  one  con- 
tinues the  game.  If  he  does  not  touch  him, 
the  same  one  tags  again.  After  one  child 
has  been  tagged  he  sits  up  straight. 
Those  who  have  not  been  tagged  remain 
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Crowninc  A  Forest  Queen 

Diagonal  March 

Formation  is  single  file  or  double  file. 

Leaders  march  left  and  right  to  first  comer,  march 
diagonally  across  center  to  opposite  corner  — 
crossing  with  other  lines  at  center.  After 
opposite  corners  are  reached  each  leader  turns 
outward  and  counter-marches  close  to  his  line, 
back  to  the  comer  he  came  from.  Leaders 
march  down  sides  and  up  center  by  fours. 


Children's  Polka 


(Polka  Time) 


Formation    Single    circle.    Partners    face    each 

other,   join   hands,   arms   extended   at   sides, 

shoulder  high. 
Or  in  Rank  and  File  —  Measures   (1-8)    Polka 

towards  center  slide. 
Close,  slide,  close,  three  mnning  steps  in  place. 

Repeat,  moving  outward  two  measures.    Repeat 

the  whole  step  four  measures. 
Measures  (^12)    Clap  thighs  with  both  hands, 

clap  own  hands  in  slow  time.    Clap  partner's 

hands  three  times  in  quick  time.    Repeat. 
Measures    (13-14)    Point   right    toe   forward  — 

place  right  elbow  in  left  hand,  and  shake  finger 

at  partner  three  times.    Repeat  left 
Measure  (15)    Tum  complete  circle  right,  with 

four  jumps. 
Measure  (16)    Stamp  three  times.    Rep'eat  from 

beginning. 
Repeat  all  the  music;  all  place  hands  on  partner's 

shoulders  and  the  first  file  starts,  the  others  join 

them  and  leave  the  field  in  one  long  line. 

Games 
Steeple  Chase 

Material:  jumping  standard  and  handkerchief 
or  child  with  pointier  and  handkerchief. 

A  goal  is  marked  off  at  either  end  of  room;  be- 
tween them  and  nearer  one  is  the  jiunping 
standard  with  handkerchief  on  top  of  it  (or 
child  holding  pointer).  Players  evenly  divided 
and  placed  at  either  goal.  One  at  either  goal 
stands  ready  to  run  at  signal.  Player  at  nearer 
goal  runs,  gets  handkerchief  and  tries  to  get 
back  to  his  own  goal  before  being  caught  by 
player  from  opposite  goal.  If  caught  he  is 
taken  back  to  other  goal,  if  not  caught,  he 
and  the  one  who  tried  to  catch  him  stay  at  the 
nearer  goal.  The  side  getting  all  or  most  of  the 
players  from  the  opposite  goal  is  the  winner. 
One  player  may  be  appointed  to  replace  the 
handkerchief  each  time. 


Fox  and  Hound 

Players  in  files  join  hands  across  the  ranks. 


On 


command,  'Xhange,"  all  faice  a  quarter  tum 
to  left  and  join  haiids.  The  hound  chases  the 
fox.  They  can  go  only  where  the  passageways 
are  open.  The  commaQd,  "Changel"  is  given 
often,  thus  changing  the  route  of  the  fox  and 
hound. 

5    WandDrUl 

(Music:  March  or  waltz  time) 
In  using  the  wands,  pull  outward  and  push  for- 
ward, lifting  the  chest  with  every  upward 
movement. 

1  Wands  forward,  raise,  lower  to  position. 
Repeat  8  counts. 

2  Wands  overhead,  raise.    Lower  to  posi- 
tion. ' 

Eight   counts. 

3  Wands  forward,  raise  1.     Pull  to  chest,  2. 
Forward,  raise  3.    Position  4.     16  cotmts. 

5  Repeat  1  wnth  pointing  left  toe  forward  on  first 
count,  retuming  to  place  on  second,  etc.  Eight 
counts  left  and  right. 

S  Repeat  2  with  pointing  left  toe  sideward  in 
same  way. 

7  Repeat  3  with  pointing  left  toe  backward  in 
same  way. 

5  Repeat  4  with  pointing  left  toe  in  cross  —  for- 
ward position  in  same  way. 


Folk  Dance    Swedish  Village  Dance 

(Time;  |  or  Polka) 
First  Figure 

Polka  to  march  time. 

Face  partner. 

Clap  hands  once. 

Lock  left  elbows  and  jwlka  around  partner  once 

using   (8  counts). 
Clap  hands  once. 

Lock  right  elbows  and  polka  around  partner  once 
using  (8  counts). 

Second  Figure 

Inside  partners  glide  and  hop  (4  times)  forward; 

outside    partners    glide    and    hop    (4    times) 

backward. 
Return  to  place  in  same  way. 

Third  Figure 

Join  inside  hands  with  partners — face  j>artners, 
beginning  with  outside  foot  polka  forward 
around  circle  once.  Swing  arms  up,  turn  back 
to  partner,  using  inside  foot  Polka  forward 
once. 

Alternate  these  steps  through  (16  counts). 

Repeat  from  the  first 

Hopping  Toads 

What  are  we  good  for? 

The  toads  form  in  a  circle  and  join  hands.  One 
toad  stands  in  the  center  with  a  rope  about 
the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle.  On  the 
end  of  this  rope  is  securely  tied  a  bean  bag. 
The  center  toad  swings  the  rope  in  a  small 
circle  first  keeping  it  close  to  the,  floor;  he 
gradually  enlarges  the  circle  until  the  bag  comes 
in  line  with  the  feet  of  the  toads  in  the  big 
circle,  who  must  jiunp  to  avoid  being  hit  by 
the  bag.  Whichever  toad  is  unfortunate  enou^ 
to  be  hit  must  exchange  places  with  the  center 
player. 

War  on  the  Frontier 

Players  line  up  about  10  feet  on  either  side  of  a 
line,  representing  the  base  line  for  both  sides. 
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The  players  are  evenly  dividedyand  on  "Go!" 
each  player  dashes  over  the  line  and  tries  to  get 
a  player  from  that  side  over  onto  his  side  by 
takmg  one  or  both  hands  of  the  (^>ponent  and 
pulling.  It  is  a  foul  touch -to  touch  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  A  foul  puts  a  player  out 
of  the  game.  Each  pla^  lasts  one  minute. 
Time  is  called  and  they  hne  up  for  the  second 
play. 

Six  pla3rs  make  the  game. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  side  having  the  most 
players  have  won  the  g  me. 

Races 

SomersauU  Race 

Players  line  up  in  files  6  to  10  players  in  each  file. 
About  10  to  15  feet  in  front  of  files  is  a  base 
line  designated  in  some  way. 

On  "Go!"  the  player  in  the  front  of  each  file 
runs  to  the  base  line,  bends  knees  and  places 
hands  beside  feet,  ducks  head  between  knees, 
and  springs  from  feet,  turning  a  forward  rdl 
with  die  back  of  the  head  touching  the  ground 
as  he  turns.  'He  rises,  runs  and  touches  the 
one  behind  him  and  sits  down  in  his  own  place. 
The  next  one  continues  the  game  and  so  on 
until  one  line  or  file  has  finished  and  won  the 
race. 

Farmer^s  Race 

Each  boy  has  a  pair  of  overalls,  a  red  kerchief, 

and  a  big  straw  hat  laid  at  one  side  of  the  field, 

all  in  line. 
The  players  line  up  in  a  rank  on  the  other  side 

of  the  field  and  facing  the  clothes. 
On  "Go!"  the  boys  run  to  the  other  side,  put 

on  the  overalls,  kerchief  and  hat  and  return 

to  starting  line.    The  boy  getting  dressed  and 

back  first  wins. 

Chicken  Race 

Players  line  up  in  a  rank,  grasp  leg  just  above 


ankles,  and  keeping  this  position  nm  a  short 
distance  and  back  to  starting  line. 

Slaw  Pony  Race 

The  largest  boys  are  chosen  for  this  race,  and  on 
the  back  of  each  boy  is  a  first  grader,  or  tiny 
one.  The  riders  ride  on  hips  of  ponies  and 
arms  about  their  necks,  while  the  ponies  run  a 
short  distance. 

Tandem  Race 

The  boys  stand  by  twos.  On  standing  back  of 
partner  join  hands  with  partner,  tandem  style, 
and  run  or  walk  fast  a  short  distance. 

6    School  Yell  and  Song. 

A  May-pole  Dance  can  be  given  at  the  end. 


A  Flag 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(For  Memory  Day) 

Drop  a  sweet  rosebud 
Red  for  our  Lave; 

Drop  a  while  lily 
Of  Peace  just  above. 

Drop  a  dear  violet 
Fragrant  and  Blu^, 

Telling  we  still 
Are  Faithful  to  you. 

So  we  make,  heroes. 
Out  of  bright  flowers 

The  Flag  that  was  yours. 
The  Flag  that  is  ours. 

And  lay  it  with  blessing 
Here  where  you  rest. 

Flag  of  the  colors 
You  loved  the  best! 
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How  We  Begin 

IX 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 


(Book  rights  reierved) 


LIST  of  words  to  add  er  and  est.    Children  to  put 
each  word  in  a  sentence    after   pronouncing    it. 
Any  word  not  given  as  soon  as  it  is  written,  mark 
and  have  child  sound.     Make  list  of  those  that 
were  hard  and  give  for  another  lesson.    Such  a  list  cannot 
be  given  here,  as  different  words  seem  to  be  difficult  for 
different  classes. 

Say  nothing  about  changing  y  to  *.    K  these  words  are 
given  last  the  change  of  letter  presents  no  difficulty. 


quack 
queer 
quit 
squaw 


qu 

quart 
quiet 
quite 
squeal 


queen 
quilt 
in  quire 
squeeze 


red 

redder 

reddest 

green 
handsome 

greener 
pleasant 

greenest 
high 

low                  wide 
neat                 soft 
short                small 
sour                 sweet 
pretty              happy 

narrow 

hard 

poor 

dry 

homely 

wet 
tall 
rich 
ugly 

Teach  good,  better,  best,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  words  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 


th  {soft) 

bath 

both 

breath 

cloth 

path 

thank 

thick 

thin 

thmk 

this  tie 

thumb 

three 


th  {hard) 

bathe 

clothes 

clothing 

paths 

the 

there 

their 

them 

then 

this 

with 

with  er 


mg 


ed 


Give  first  the  words  to  which  you  add  ed,  then  those 
which  change  in  the  past  tense.     Make  list  long  as  possible. 


jump 

jumping 

jumped 

spell 

spelling 

spelled 

go 

going 

gone 

nm 

running 

ran 

do 

doing 

done 

read 

reading 

read 

ride 

riding 

rode 

gnaw 
gnat 

dumb 
comb 
lamb 
thumb 


Silent  Letters 

knee 

knife 

knob 

knock 

knot 

know 


Opposite  Meaning 


If  your  class  period  is  too  short  to  put  these  words  in 
sentences,  leave  them  on  the  board  and  use  for  a  language 
lesson. 


tion 


ac  tion 
at  ten  tion 
dec  o  ra  tion 
mo  tion 
no  tion 
pro  mo  tion 
sub  trac  tion 
va  ca  tion 
in  vi  ta  tion 


ad  di  tion 
auc  tion 
men  tion 
na  tion 
po  si  tion 
re  la  tion 
sta  tion 
vac  ci  na  tion 


big 

little 

clean 

dirty 

cross 

pleasant 

dry 

wet 

happy 

unhappy 

long 

short 

light 

dark 

love 

low 

pretty 

rich 

soft 

slow 

tall 


wrap 
wrap  per 
wren 
wring 
wrist 
write 
writ  er 
writ  ing 
writ  ten 
wrong 


hate 

high 

homely 

poor 

hard 

quick 

short 


Words  Pronounced  Alike,  but  Spelling  and  Meaning 
Different 


to 

road 

too 

rode 

two 

be 
bee 


pear 
pair 


not 
knot 
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Plurals  —  Alike  and  Unlike 
(Make  list  longer) 


cat  cats  house  houses 

boy  boys  horse  horses 

chicken  chickens  box  boxes 

table  tables  dish  dishes 


man  men 

woman  women 

child  children 

ox  oxen 


The  following  lists  are  not  to  be  used  for  reading.  Chil- 
dren are  to  pronounce  instantly.  Mark  words  that  are 
unfamiliar  and  divide  into  syllables.  Work  very  rapidly. 
If  there  is  a  sound  they  haven't  had,  tell  them  what  it  is 
when  you  mark  it. 


"O,  you're  a  Cheshire  Cat/'  said  she; 

Father  said,  '* that's  no  sin;" 

Then  he  nodded  and  smiled  at  me, 

Smiled  at  my  three-inch  grin. 

Brother  suggested  I'd  better  begin 

Trying  to  trim  it  down, 
But  mother  said,  "Better  a  three-inch  grin 

Than  a  little  half-inch  frown." 


weath  er 
to  geth  er 


warm 
storm 


hap  py 
what  ev  er 


dress 

shoes 

coat 

a  pron  (a  purn) 

hair  rib  bon 

slip  pers 

cap 

sweat  er 


Clothing 


skirt 

stock  ings 
trou  sers 
neck  tie 
col  lar 
hat 

bon  net 
un  ion  suit 


When  the  weather  is  wet 
We  must  not  fret; 
When  the  weather  is  dry 
We  must  not  cry; 
When  the  weather  is  cold 
We  must  not  scold; 
When   the  weather  is  warm 
We  must  not   storm; 
But  be   happy   together 
Whatever  the  weather. 


Kitchen  Furniture 
stove  sink  table,  etc. 

Dining  Room 
chairs  side  board  plates,  etc. 

Living  Room 

pictures  chairs  rug,  etc. 

Sleeping  Room 

bed  dress  er  chif  fo  nier 

Bath  Room 

tub  bowl  tank,  etc. 

Reading 

We  do  not  use  the  reading  in  the  order  given,  but  as  we 
need  it  and  as  the  children  are  ready  for  it. 


Sun  day 
Thurs  day 


Mon  day 
Friday 


Tues  day 
Sat  ur  day 


Wednesday 


rough 
clean 
carry 


rough  ly 
clean  ly 
carries 


be  cause 
han  die 
dain  ty 


"Who  Is  It?" 

I've  a  dear  little  playmate.    Who  is  it?    Now  think. 

Her  dress  it  is  white;  her  nose  it  is  pink; 

I  don't  like  to  handle  her  roughly,  because 

I  think  she  carries  sharp  pins  in  her  paws. 

I  thought  she  was  very  cleanly  and  dainty  and  neat. 

But,  O  dear!  she  washes  her  face  with  her  feet. 


measure 

meas  ure 

rule 

rul  er 

coimt 

coimt  ed 

inch 

inch  es 

nod 

nod  ded 

smile 

smiled 

three-inch 

half-inch 

sug  gest  ed 

*'My  Grin" 

How  many  days  has  my  baby  to  play? 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
.     Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday. 

Sneeze  on  Monday, 

Sneeze    for    danger; 
Sneeze  on  Tuesday, 

Kiss  a  stranger; 
Sneeze  on  Wednesday, 

Sneeze  for  a  letter; 
Sneeze  on  Thursday, 

Something   better; 
Sneeze  on  Friday, 

Sneeze  for  sorrow; 
Sneeze  on  Saturday, 

Joy  to-morrow; 
Sneeze  on  Sunday, 

Happy  all  the  week." 

They  that  wash  on  Monday 

Have  all  the  week  to  dry; 
They  that  wash  on  Tuesday 

Are  not  so 'much  awry; 
They  that  wash  on  Wednesday 

Are  little  more  to  blame; 
They  that  wash  on  Thursday 

Wash  for  very  shame; 
They  that  wash  on  Friday 

Must  only  wash  in  need; 
They  that  wash  on  Saturday 

Are  lazy  folks  indeed; 
They  that  wash  on  Sunday 

Why,  we'd  never  think  of  that. 


S61  6  mon  GrQn  dy 
chris  /ened 


mar  tied 
burled 


Sister  measured  my  grin  one  day. 

Took  the  ruler  and  me. 
Counted  the  inches,  all  the  way, 

One  and  two  and  three. 


Solomon    Grundy, 

Bom  on  Monday, 

Christened  on  Tuesday, 

Married  on  Wednesday, 

Taken  ill  on  Thursday, 

Worse  on  Friday, 

Died  on  Saturday, 

Buried  on  Sunday.  ^^  ^ 

This  is  the  end  of  Sglpj^^p^i^OglC 
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Clarence  is  short. 
Nickie  is  shorter. 
Sdela  is  shortest. 

My  apple  is  sweet. 
My  cake  is  sweeter. 
My  candy  is  sweetest. 

The  ruler  is  long. 

The  yard  stick  is  longer. 

The  pointer  is  longest. 

Our  big  doll  is  pretty. 

Our  little  doll  is  prettier  than  she  is. 

Our  baby  doU  is  prettiest  of  all. 

Gladys  is  a  good  girl. 
Lois  is  a  better  girl. 
Harriet  is  the  best  girl  of  all. 

I  will  jtunp. 

Frank  is  jumping. 

Alan  jumped  off  the  steps. 

I  can  read  in  my  book. ' 
Alice  is  reading  now. 
Evelyn  read  last  week. 

I  cannot  go. 
Walter  is  going. 
Carl  has  gone. 

I  will  ride  with  you. 
John  is  riding  on  the  horse. 
Joe  rode  in  the  automobile. 

Don  will  run  home. 

Kenneth  is  running  home. 

Edgar  ran  home  this  morning. 

I  hear  the  ducks  quack. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts  made  some  tarts. 

The  men  have  quit  work. 

The  squaw  has  a  little  pappoose. 

I  will  buy  a  quart  of  milk. 

You  must  be  more  quiet. 

That  horse  ran  quite  fast. 

I  heard  the  pigs  squeal. 

Who  is  that  queer  looking  boy?. 

Mother  made  a  pretty  quilt 

I  will  inquire  the  way  of  that  little  boy. 

Let  me  squeeze  that  q>onge. 

The  rats  will  gnaw  a  hole. 

That  gnat  bit  me.  \ 

The  man  is  deaf  and  dimib. 

Mother  will  comb  my  hair. 

The  lamb  has  pretty  wool. 

I  hurt  my  thumb. 

I  fell  on  my  knees. 

My  knife  is  sharp. 

The  door  knob  is  round.  "^ 

I  will  knock  on  the  door. 

Can  you  tie  a  knot?    I  can. 

I  do  not  know  that  boy. 

We  will  wrap  the  baby  in  a  blanket. 

My  wrapper  is  not  wool,  it  is  cotton. 

A  wren  is  a  very  small  bird. 

I  will  wring  the  water  out  of  that  cloth. 

My  wrist  is  lame. 

I  can  wTite  my  name. 

Rosie  is  a  good  writer. 

Jamsie  is  writing  his  lesson. 

Winifred  has  written  her  lesson* 

That  example  is  wrong. 

Carl  is  tall.    Nickie  is  short. 

Alan  is  slow.    Don  k  quick. 


My  apple  is  soft,  but  yours  is  hard. 

The  boy  is  poor.    The  girl  is  rich. 

The  big  doll  is  pretty,  but  the  little  one  is  homely. 

Our  desks  are  low,  but  Miss  — — *s  desk  is  high. 

Rosie's  hair  is  light,  but  Harriet's  is  dark. 

The  ruler  is  short,  the  pointer  is  long. 

Ella  is  happy.    Leona  is  unhappy. 

My  dress  is  dry,  but  yours  is  wet. 

Miss is  cross.    Miss is  pleasant. 

Sam  is  dean,  but  Dan  is  dirty. 
My  dog  is  big,  but  yours  is  little. 

Alice  goes  to  school. 
Genevieve  goes  to  school,  too. 
Frances  has  two  books. 

The  horse  is  in  the  road. 
I  rode  on  the  horse. 

MPN     » 
Baby  will  be  good. 
The  bee  makes  honey. 

►  ■ 
I  will  eat  a  pear. 
I  have  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Mother  will  pare  the  apple. 

I  cannot  go. 

I  can  tie' a  knot  in  that  string. 

The  cat  is  in  the  house. 
The  cats  are  in  the  house. 

The  chicken  is  eating  com. 
The  chickens  are  eating  com. 

The  horse  is  running. 
The  horses  are  running. 

The  dish  is  on  the  table. 
^   The  dishes  are  on  the  table. 

The  man  b  in  the  shop. 
The  men  are  in  the  shop. 

The  woman  is  sewing. 
The  women  are  sewing. 

The  child  is  good. 
The  children  are  good. 

Guessing  Stokies 

26  Who  ran  up  the  clock  and  when  the  clock  struck 
me  was  frightened  and  ran  down  again? 

27  Who  was  in  the  well  when  the  belb  rang  "  ding,  dong, 
ding,  dong"?  What  bad  boy  dropped  her  into  the  well? 
Who  pulled  her  out? 

28  Which  Mary  was  it  who  had  a  pretty  garden  and 
raised, 

"Silver  bells  and  cockle  shdls. 
And  pretty  nuiids  all  in  a  row"? 

29  There  was  a  little  girl  who  had  a  pretty  white  petti- 
coat. Her  nose  was  very,  very  red.  She  was  a  funny  little 
girl,  for  the  Icxiger  she  stood,  the  shorter  she  grew.  What 
was  her  name? 

30  One  day  a  Queen  went  out  into  the  kitchen.  She 
made  some  very  nice  tarts  and  put  them  together  with 
jelly.  O,  they  did  look  so  good!  She  went  to  find  the 
King  and  while  she  was  gone  some  one  stole  the  tarts  and 
ran  away  with  them?  Which  Queen  was  it?  Who  stole 
the  tarts? 

31  Some  one  was  naughty  and  wouldn't  mind  his 
mother.  She  told  him  to  stay  at  home,  but  he  ran  away 
to  find  the  King.  The  brook  asked  him  for  help,  but  he 
said  he  had  no  time  to  help  anyone.  The  fire  a^ed  him 
for  help,  but  he  said  he  had  no  time  to  help  anyone  but 
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himself.  The  cook  saw  him  hopping  along,  caught  him 
and  put  him  in  a  pot  to  cook  for  the  King's  dinner.  The 
water  nearly  drowned  him.  The  fire  burned  him.  Then 
the  cook  threw  him  out  of  the  window  and  the  wind  blew 
him  up  on  top  of  the  steeple.  He  has  been  there  ever  since 
and  tells  us  which  way  the  wind  blows.    Who  was  it? 

32  Who  was  very  unhappy  because  he  wanted  a  new 
dress?  He  wished  for  many  things  and  the  Tree  Fairy 
gave  him  everything  he  asked  for. 

He  wished  for  gold  leaves  and  some  men  came  and  picked 
them  all  ofiF. 

He  wished  for  glass  leaves  and  the  wind  broke  them  all 
to  pieces. 

He  wished  for  green  leaves  and  the  goats  ate  them  all. 

Then  he  wished  for  his  own  green  needles  and  was  happy 
when  the  Tree  Fairy  gave  them  back  to  him. 

Who  was  it? 


dS  Who  sat  in  the  door  of  his  den  and  said»  '^O,  I  am 
so  hungry!  I  wish  I  had  something  to  eat"?  A  dog 
and  rabbit  came  along.  They  were  invited  into  the  den 
and  accepted  the  invitation,  but  they  never  came  out 
again.  But  when  the  fox  was  invited  he  said,  "No,  tliank 
you.  I  see  tracks  going  in  but  none  coming  out.  I  think 
ril  trot  along  home.    Good-by."    Who  was  it? 

34  Once  some  one  found  some  com.  She  couldn't 
find  anyone  to  help  her,  so  planted  it  herself.  She  had 
to  hoe  it  herself  and  cut  it  and  carry  it  to  the  mill  her- 
self. 

She  came  home  and  made  a  Johnny  cake  and  then  the 
lazy  people  who  wouldn't  help  her  work  wanted  some,  but 
she  wouldn't  give  them  one  bit.  So  the  pig,  the  cat,  and 
the  rat  had  to  look  on  afid  see  her  and  her  children  eat  all 
the  Johnny  cake. 

Who  was  it? 


€€ 


Phonics"  Disguised 

Mabel  Ballanti!ne  Prescott 


(Class  gather  in  front  of  room, 
with  conductor  and  motorman.) 


Teacher  draws  a  car 


gong  struck.  Let  the  children  (in  other  dass  in  seats)  call, 
"Good-by"  (waving  hands).  While  the  reading  class  runs 
quickly  into  the  dressing  room,  erase  the  picture.  The  car 
has  disappeared  around  the  curve.  The  happy  party  are 
off.    The  game  is  over. 


She  says,  "Who  would  like  to  go  on  a  trolley  ride  to-day 
to  the  park?  Let's  take  lunches  with  us  and  have  a  picnic. 
Here  is  the  carfare.  Three  cents  each  way  for  each  child." 
(Draws  six  circles  on  the  board,  inserting  letters.) 


Call  a  child  to  sound  these  letters.  If  he  recites  correctly, 
hand  him  six  small  cardboard  circles  which  you  have  pre- 
pared, representing  money  (six  pennies)  and  place  him  (his 
picture)  in  a  seat  in  the  car  by  the  window.  If  he  misses  a 
sound  say,  "You  have  only  five  cents.  Let  us  give  you 
another  penny."  (Call  on  some  other  child  to  recite  the 
sound  he  missed.)  When  any  number  of  soimds  are  missed, 
call  on  others  to  supply  "missing  pennies,"  by  reciting 
sounds  missed  correctly  for  him  (child  who  failed  repeating 
them  after  him).  Those  sounds  may  be  erased  that  are 
i?<rithin  the  circles,  and  other  sounds  inserted  as  lesson  pro- 
ceeds. 

As  each  recites  give  him  or  her  a  seat  in  the  car.  When 
car  is  full  (a  sufficient  number  have  recited)  have  a  small 


Wonderings 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 

I  wonder  if,  when  all  the  world 
Was  big  and  bare  and  brown, 

God  told  the  angels  they  might  help, 
And  they  came  flying  down. 

And  if  the  big  strong  angels  brought 
The  trees  and  heavy  things, 

And  little  angels  had  the  flowers 
Tucked  underneath  their  wings? 

I  wonder  if  the  angels  now 
Help  flowers  to  get  all  fixed, 

So  roses  red  and  buttercups 
Won't  get  their  colors  mixed? 


I  wonder  if  they  tell  the  birds 

Just  how  to  sing  and  fly? 
I  wonder  —  wonder  —  lots  of  things; 

I  wonder  why  I'm  /. 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

Alice  E.  Allen 

IX 

One  Little  Penny  Goes  to  the  City 

The  Five  Little  Pennies  live  in  a  small  house,  called  the  Penny  Bank. 
Marjory  Brook  lives  at  Overbrook,  near  by.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Penny's 
strange  unwillingness  that  his  children  go  to  Overbrook,  he  likes  to  have 
Marjory  at  the  Bank.  The  children  have  become  great  friends. 
Marjory  has  never  been  well  and  is  spoiled  and  selfish.  She  is  carried 
away  by  a  show-company.  Through  a  mistake,  they  think  she  is  a 
poor  little  Penny  instead  of  the  wealthy  Brook  child  for  whom  big 
rewards  are  being  ofifered.  When  she  is  too  weak  to  dance,  they  send 
her  home.  This  experience  and  being  with  the  little  Pennies  are  making 
Marjory  less  selfish.  She  has  just  given  up  an  Easter  visit  at  the  Penny 
Bank  and  is  going  to  New  Yorkto  stay  with  her  Father  for  the  weekf 

The  next  morning,  when  Melissa.  Maud  saw  Marjory, 
she  ran  up  the  hill  to  meet  her.  For  Marjory  was  flying  her 
hands  and  crying  something  that  even  before  you  could 
hear  any  words  you  knew  was  delightful. 

"Oh,  what  do  you  think,  Melissa  Maud  Penny?"  she 
cried.  "What  do  you  think?  The  very  loveliest  thing  in 
the  wotld  has  happened.  When  Daddy  got  my  letter 
saying  I  would  come,  what  do  you  think  he  did?" 

"I  —  don't  —  know ! "  cried  Melissa  Maud  breathlessly. 

"He  called  me  right  up  on  the  long  distance  phone," 
went  on  Marjory.  "I  talked  with  him  myself.  And  he 
said  —  Melissa  Maud  Penny  —  he  said  I  was  to  bring  you 
to  New  York  with  me  for  a  whole  week!  Now,  what 
do  you  think?" 

"Me  —  to  New  York?"  gasped  Melissa  Maud.  She 
sank  down  in  a  little  heap  right  on  the  grass. 

"Yes  —  you  —  to  New  York,"  said  Marjory  impres- 
sively. "He's  written  your  father  and  all.  We're  to  go 
this  very  Friday  night  —  you  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Ann 
and  Thomas  and  I." 

"But  I  don't  dare  hope  too  hard,"  said  Melissa  Maud, 
when  the  wonderful  news  was  told  Miss  Doris.  "Not  till 
I've  asked  Father.    He  may  say  *No'  so  hard,  I  can't 

go." 

What  Mr.  Brook  wrote  Father,  Melissa  Maud  didn't 
know.  What  Aunt  Melissa  said  to  him,  she  didn't  know. 
Really,  though,  it  was  neither  Mr.  Brook's  letter  nor  Aunt 
Melissa's  words  that  decided  him  to  say  "Yes." 

It  was  his  little  daughter's  eager  face,  her  dark  eyes  be- 
seeching him,  and  her  voice  which  didn't  often  ask  things 
for  herself,  saying,  "Won't  you  please  let  me  go.  Father, 
just  this  once?" 

Melissa  Maud  wondered  why  Father  took  her  up  into 
his  arms  and  held  her  closely  while  he  said: 

"Yes,  little  daughter,  go  this  time.  Have  a  good  time 
every  minute  —  just  as  good  a  time  as  you  always  help 
us  all  to  have.  But  —  you  will  come  back  and  be  happy 
again  in  the  Penny  Bank,  won't  you?" 

"Why,  of  course,  Father,"  cried  Melissa  Maud,  hugging 
him  as  hard  as  she  could.  "You  can't  have  as  good  times 
an)rwhere  as  you  can  in  the  Penny  Bank!" 

Miss  Doris  was  so  glad  she'd  made  so  many  pretty  things 


for  Melissa  Maud  to  wear.  There  was  a  little  coat  and 
skirt  suit  which  made  her  look  quite  grown-up.  And  there 
was  a  real  little  silk  gown  of  dull  rose-color  in  which  she 
looked  quite  as  pretty  as  Marjory  herself.  And  the  little 
girls'  clothes  were  all  packed  together  in  a  trunk  of  Mar- 
jory's. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they  started.  Melissa  Maud 
kissed  every  one  several  times  over.  There  was  a  minute 
when  she  was  almost  ready  to  cry  to  think  they  weren't 
every  one  going.  She  begged  Miss  Doris  to  stay  right  at 
the  Penny  Bank  until  she  came  back  herself.  And  Miss 
Doris  promised  she  would  and  said  she'd  help  Aunt  Melissa 
with  Pet  and  Trixy  and  feed  Patrick  White  every  day. 

Not  long  after,  Melissa  Maud  foimd  herself  on  a  big 
train  which  rushed  away  with  them  through  the  soft,  warm 
spring  darkness.  She  and  Marjory  were  put  to  bed  in  the 
dearest  little  beds,  something  like  shelves,  Melissa  Maud 
thought.  Through  the  window  Melissa  Maud  could  see 
a  big  bright  star  that  twinkled  and  twinkled,  and  she 
smiled  at  it  and  said  her  prayers  over  twice  and  went  to 
sleep. 

The  next  minute  —  or  so  it  seemed  to  Melissa  Maud  — 
the  sun  was  looking  at  her  over  a  broad  blue  river,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  was  calling  to  her  to  wake  up.  When  they  were 
dressed,  the  train  rolled  into  a  big,  wonderful  place,  and 
they  hurried  through  a  beautiful  station  and  were  put  into 
a  beautiful  car,  and  went  through  great  crowds  of  people 
and  carriages  and  cars,  and  turned  at  last  into  a  broad, 
beautiful  street  where  the  houses  were  like  palaces.  Before 
the  biggest  of  them  all,  they  stopped. 

Marjory's  father  took  Marjory  into  his  arms.  Before 
Melissa  Maud  could  even  feel  strange,  he  found  room  for 
her,  too,  in  his  arms. 

They  all  wentinto  a  wonderful  house  where  your  feet  made 
no  sound  on  the  thick,  soft  carpets  and  rugs.  Servants 
waited  everywhere  to  do  everything  for  you.  The  rooms 
they  went  through  and  the  ones  they  caught  glimpses  of 
were  too  beautiful  to  be  really  true.  And  by  and  by,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  at  a  beautiful  table,  all  flowers 
and  fruit  and  china  and  sparkling  glass  and  silver,  they  ate 
a  wonderful  breakfast. 

The  days  that  followed  went  and  came  like  dreams  to 
Melissa  Maud.  They  went  through  wonderful  stores 
where  you  could  buy  anything,  it  seemed,  and  where  Mr. 
Brook  did  buy  all  sorts  of  things  for  both  little  girls.  They 
took  long  walks  and  drives  all  over  the  city,  through  crowded 
streets  and  beautiful  parks,  like  fairyland.  They  went 
to  a  play  which  Melissa  Maud  thought  was  too  lovely 
for  any  common  words  to  even  try  to  tell  about.  They 
went  for  rides  on  the  river,  sometimes  coming  back  at  sim- 
set,  sometimes  by  moonlight.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
wonderful  things  they  saw  and  heard  and  did.  And  al- 
ways the  most  wonderful,  it  seemed  to  Melissa  Maud,  was 
coming  back  to  the  great,  beautiful  palace  of  a  home,  with 
its  books  and  pictures  and  mirrors  and  furniture  and  lights 
and  colors,  its  glasshouse  full  of  flowers,  its  music-room, 
in  which  Marjory  played  a  little  on  the  grand  piano,  and 
Mr.  Brook  a  great  deal.  There  was  Melissa  Maud's  own 
room,  all  in  soft  rose-color,  with  Marjory's,  all,  in  blue  and 
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white,  opening  from  it  Oht  Melissa  Maud  was  quite  sure 
there  was  never,  never  any  other  home  quite  so  wonderful. 

Coming  home  from  a  last  visit  to  the  stores  to  buy  things 
for  the  little  Pennies  —  and  the  big  ones,  too  —  and  Miss 
Doris,  Mr.  Brook  was  stopped  by  a  man  in  a  car  who  said 
Mr.  Brook  was  needed  for  something  very  important  away 
back  down  town. 

Mr.  Brook  looked  troubled. 

"Could  you  and  Lissy  go  home  alone?"  he  said.  "You 
go  to  the  next  comer  and  turn  and  there  you  are,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  Daddy!"  cried  Marjory,  "of  coiurse  we  can.  You 
always  seem  to  think  I'm  a  baby  yet.  Why,  I'm  eleven 
years  old." 

Mr.  Brook  smiled.  He  didn't  tell  his  little  daughter  that 
his  whole  life  was  filled  with  a  big  fear  of  some  one's  taking 
her  from  him  in  order  to  get  a  great  deal  of  money  when  she 
was  brought  back.  Since  she  had  been  taken  by  the  show 
company,  he  had  been  doubly  careful  of  her. 

"Hold  ti^t  to  Melissa  Maud,"  he  laughed. 

Then  he  got  into  the  car  with  the  man  and  went  back 
down  town. 

"It's  too  lovely  to  go  in,  yet,"  said  Marjory,  as  they 
reached  the  house  in  safety.  "  I'll  go  in  and  get  Ann ,  and 
we'll  go  over  in  the  park." 

"I'D  wait  here,"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  "She  sat  down 
on  the  lowest  step.  She  was  so  happy  thinking  over  the 
presents  for  the  little  Pennies  that  she  didn't  notice  a  man 
standing  near  watching  her.  She  didn't  know  there  was 
anyone  near  until  he  spoke  to  her. 

"Your  father  wants  you  to  come  to  him  at  once,"  he  said. 
"He  has  met  with  a  bad  accident." 

"Father?  An  accident?"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet,  packages  falling  unnoticed  about  her. 
She  took  the  hand  the  man  held  out  to  her.  "Oh I  haven't 
I  time  to  tell  anyone?" 

"Not  if  we  catch  the  next  car,"  said  the  man.  Already 
he  was  hurrying  Melissa  Maud  down  the  street.  In  an- 
other minute  they  had  turned  the  comer,  and  she  was  being 
hurried  aboard  a  crowded  car.  She  felt  so  frightened  about 
Father,  she  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  at  first. 

She  only  knew  that  they  went  on  and  on  through  crowded 
streets.  By  and  by,  the  man  stopped  the  car,  helped  her 
off,  and  b^an  walking  briskly  along.  Melissa  was  quite 
sure  she'd  never  before  seen  this  part  of  the  dty. 

"Is  tiiis  the  way  to  the  station?"  she  asked. 

"  Your  father  was  hurt  in  his  car,"  said  the  man. 

Melissa  Maud  stopped  so  short  the  man  had  to  stop, 
too. 

"My  father  hasn't  any  car,"  she  cried. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  has!"  said  the  man.  He  hurried  her 
along,  turned  a  comer,  and  they  went  on  down  a  quieter 
street. 

"I  can't  go  any  farther,  please,"  said  Melissa  Maud. 
"You've  made  a  mistake.  My  father  hasn't  any  car. 
He  doesn't  live  in  the  dty  at  all." 

The  man  laughed.  He  didn't  answer.  And  they  hurried 
on  again  vmtil  Melissa  Maud,  quite  breathless,  was  suddenly 
run  into  and  nearly  knocked  over  by  a  large  woman. 

"Hello,"  said  the  man  with  Melissa  Maud.  "Here  we 
are,  Sue." 

The  woman  stared  into  Melissa  Maud's  white,  frightened 
little  face. 

"The  wrong  child,  Dick,"  she  said.  "This  isn't  the 
little  girl  we  Imd  before  at  all." 

"Lroks  like  her,"  said  the  man  stdlenly. 

"A  little  —  maybe,"  said  the  woman,  looking  Melissa 
Maud  over  carefully.  "But  she's  not  the  child  at  all. 
And  the  little  Brook  girl  has  no  sister.  We've  looked  up 
that  family  —  Hal  and  I  —  since  we  lost  the  other  little 
girl  and  the  reward!  This  child  isn't  a  Brook  at  all. 
She's  too  poorly  dressed." 

"Picked  her  up  at  the  Brook  house,"  grumbled  the  man. 
"But  there's  nothing  to  do  now,  anyhow.  Sue,  but  let 
her  go  again  —  since  you've  told  all  you  know." 

"A  child  doesn't  notice,"  said   the  woman.     "If  you 


found  her  at  the  Brook  nouse,  maybe  Mr.  Brook  would 
offer  a  reward  for  her." 

"No  he  wouldn't,"  cried  Melissa  Maud  suddenly. 
"  'Cause  I  don't  belong  to  him  at  all.  But  if  he  did,  I 
wouldn't  let  him  pay  it.  I'd  tell  him  all  about  how  you'd 
had  Marjory  once  and  how  you  thought  you  had  her  again. 
You'd  better  let  me  go." 

The  man  and  the  woman  talked  together  in  loud  voices  in 
a  language  Melissa  Maud  didn't  understand.  Then  the 
woman  took  Melissa  Maud  by  the  hand  and  went  with  her 
for  a  long  distance.  By  and  by,  they  took  a  car  and  rode 
for  a  longer  time  than  they'd  walked.  When  the  car  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  Melissa  Maud  and  the  woman  got 
off.  But  when  Melissa  Maud  looked  about  for  her  the 
next  minute,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Melissa  Maud 
felt  more  lost  and  all  alone  in  the  midst  of  that  hurry- 
ing jostling  crowd  than  ever  she  had  in  the  woods  at 
home. 

"Well,"  she  said  to  herself,  "they've  let  me  go  anyhow. 
Now,  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  get  home.    Where'fi  I  begin?'* 

About  this  minute,  the  crowd  threw  Melissa  Maud  into 
the  arms  of  a  stout  policeman.  When  she  told  him  where 
she  wanted  to  go,  he  said: 

"TAe  Mr.  Brook's?" 

"Yes,"  said  Melissa  Maud.  Marjory's  father  must  be 
well-known  everjrwhere,  she  dedded. 

The  policeman  put  Melissa  Maud  aboard  a  car,  spoke  to 
the  conductor  about  her,  and  away  she  went.  She  thought, 
sometimes,  she'd  never  come  to  the  end  of  that  ride.  But 
after  awhile,  she  saw  a  friendly  looking  street,  then  another, 
and  another.  Then  the  car  stopped  and  the  conductor 
put  her  off. 

"Right  around  that  comer,"  he  called. 

Melissa  Maud  knew  that  comer.  She  flew  around  it. 
There,  sure  enough,  looming  up  in  front  of  her,  all  sparkling 
lights,  was  the  great  Brook  mansion.  How  good  it  looked 
—  just  like  home.  And  when  she  saw  a  red  car  standing 
at  the  curb,  she  couldn't  run  fast  enough. 

Mr.  Brook  was  just  getting  out  of  the  car.  Marjory 
was  hopping  up  and  down  on  the  walk. 

"He  took  Liss^  away  with  him,"  Melissa  Maud  heard 
her  shrill  little  voice  calling.  "  The  very  same  man  who  took 
me  that  time — oh,  I'd  know  him  anywhere!  I  ran  and 
Ann  ran,  but  we  couldn't  catch  them — he  took  a  car — and 
all  Lissy's  packages  on  the  steps.  And  Ann  phoned,  but 
we  couldn't  get  you  for  ever  so  long.  Oh,  we  must  hurry. 
Daddy,  and  find  Lissy!" 

"She's  found,"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  The  next  minute, 
Marjory's  arms  were  fast  around  her  and  Marjory's  father's 
arms  were  fast  around  them  both. 

Somehow,  all  together,  they  got  into  the  house,  and 
Melissa  Maud  told  her  story. 

Mr.  Brook  looked  so  white  and  stem  that,  when  she  had 
finished,  she  slipped  a  comforting  little  hand  into  his. 

"Please  don't  look  so,"  she  cried.  "They'll  never  try 
it  again.  You  see,  they  can't.  For  they  know  I  know  all 
about  how  they  took  Marjory.  They  knew  I  imderstood. 
I  told  them  I  did." 

"If  anything  had  happened  to  you,  Lissy  dear,"  said 
Marjory's  father,  "what  should  I  have  said  to  your  father 
and  the  little  Pennies?" 

"But  there  didn't— there  didn't!"  cried  Melissa  Maud. 
"Oh,  I'm  glad  they  took  me  instead  of  Margie!  They'd 
never  have  let  her  go  again.  And  just  think,  Margie,  that 
Dick  man  never  saw  any  difference  between  Marjory 
Brook  and  Melissa  Maud  Penny.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any- 
thing so  funny?" 

Marjory  had  slipped  down  from  her  father's  lap.  She 
was  staring  at  Melissa  Maud. 

"Come  here,"  she  cried.  She  pulled  Melissa  Maud  to  a 
long  mirror  near  by.  "  Father,"  she  cried,  the  next  minute, 
"we  do  —  we  do!    Lissy  and  I  do  look  alike,  don't  we?" 

Mr.  Brook  smiled  at  the  two  eager  faces  looking  at 
him. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  he  said,  "I  almost  believe  you 
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Ludwig  and  Marline 


(From  a  German  version  of  a  well-known  fairy  tale,  arranged  for 
little  children.) 

LUDWIG  and  his  sister  Marline  lived  in  a  cottage 
in  a  forest 
The    two    children    were    very    happy.    They 
chased  the  butterflies.    They  picked  bunches  of 
bright  flowers.    They  filled  their  pails  and  baskets  with 
berries.    They  watched  the  birds  flying  to  and  fro  in  the 
sky  above  their  heads. 

One  morning  Ludwig  started  with  his  basket  to  pick 
wild  strawberries.  He  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when  he 
saw  a  grav  hare  with  its  foot  caught  in  a  trap. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  me  set  you  free?"  Ludwig 
said  to  the  hare. 

"Yes,  if  you  please,"  said  the  little  gray  hare. 

So  Ludwig  opened  the  trap  and  set  the  brown  hare  free. 

"  Shall  I  bandage  your  sore  foot  with  my  handkerchief?" 
Ludwig  asked. 

"Yes,  if  you  please,"  said  the  little  gray  hare. 

So  Ludwig  bandaged  the  sore  foot  with  his  handker- 
chief. 

"Now  what  can  I  do  for  you?  Is  there  anything  that 
you  would  like?"  adted  the  little  gray  hare. 


Ludwig  thanked  the  hare  and  hurried  home.  Marline 
showed  him  the  cupboard,  filled  with  good  things  to  eat. 
There  was  roasted  diicken,  and  the  most  delicious  oranges, 
and  all  kinds  of  the  nicest  fruits,  and  candy  and  cake. 

The  children  ate  all  they  wanted  of  the  nice  things.  The 
best  of  it  was  that  nothing  seemed  to  spoil.  The  food  in  the 
cupboard  was  always  fre^  and  sweet. 

The  children  were  very  happy  for  a  few  days.  Then 
one  morning  Marline  said,  "  It  is  nice  to  have  good  things 
to  eat,  but  I  cannot  eat  all  the  time.  I  want  something 
to  play  with.    Go  and  tell  the  hare  that  I  want  a  doll." 

Ludwig  did  not  want  to  go  one  bit,  but  Marline  made 
such  a  fuss  that  at  last  he  started. 

The  little  gray  hare  was  sitting  beside  the  trap. 

"Is  it  well  with  thee,  little  brother?"  asked  the  hare. 

"Yes,  with  me,"  Ludwig  replied,  "but  not  with  my  sister 
Marline.    She  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  give  her  a  doll." ' 

The  gray  hare  looked  more  sober  than  before,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "I  shall  grant  her  wish." 

Ludwig  thanked  the  hare  and  hurried  home.  Marline 
sat  on  the  doorstep  playing  with  the  prettiest  doll  you  ever 
saw.  Its  eyes  would  open  and  shut,  and  it  had  on  a  beauti- 
ful pink  silk  dress. 

TTie  children  were  very  happy  for  a  few  days.    Then 
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"Ludwig  bandaged  the  sore  foot  with  his  handkerchief " 


"  Yes,"  Ludwig  replied.  "  I  should  like  to  havemy basket 
filled  with  nice  strawberries." 

Instantly  the  basket  was  filled  with  the  largest,  reddest 
strawberries  that  Ludwig  had  ever  seen. 

The  boy  was  delighted.  He  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could,  to  show  the  beautiful  berries  to  Marline. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  for  something  better  than  straw- 
berries?" Marline  asked,  after  Ludwig  had  told  her  how 
he  came  by  the  berries. 

She  added,  "  Go  and  tell  the  hare  that  we  want  our  cup- 
board filled  with  good  things  to  eat." 

Ludwig  did  not  want  to  go  one  bit,  but  Marline  made 
such  a  fuss  that  at  last  he  st  rted. 

The  little  gray  hare  was  sitting  beside  the  trap. 

"Is  it  well  with  thee,  little  brother?"  asked  the  hare. 

"Yes,  with  me,"  Ludwig  replied,  "but  not  with  my  sister 
Marline.  She  sent  m  to  ask  you  to  have  our  cupboard 
filled  with  g  od  things  to  eat." 

The  gray  hare  looked  sober,  and  shook  his  head.  "Very 
well,"  he  said,  "I  shall  grant  her  wish." 


one  morning  Marline  said,  "I  do  not  like  to  play  with  a 
doll  that  is  dressed  better  than  I.  Go  and  tell  the  hare  that 
I  want  a  pink  silk  dress." 

Ludwig  did  not  want  to  go  one  bit,  but  Marline  made 
such  a  fuss  that  at  last  he  started. 

The  little  gray  hare  was  sitting  beside  the  trap. 

"Is  it  well  with  thee,  little  brother?"  asked  the  hare. 

"Yes,  with  me,"  Ludwig  replied,  "but  not  with  my  sister 
Marline.  "She  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  give  her  a  pink  silk 
dress." 

The  gray  hare  looked  very  sober,  indeed.  He  shook 
his  head  several  times. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "I  shall  grant  her  wish." 

Ludwig  thanked  the  hare  and  hurried  home.  Marline 
ran  to  meet  him.  She  had  on  a  beautiful  pink  silk  dress, 
with  a  wide  sash  tied  in  a  bis:  bow. 

The  children  were  very  happy  for  a  few  days.  Then 
one  morning  Marline  said,  "I  cannot  sit  around  all  the 
time  in  a  pink  silk  dress.  Go  and  tell  the  hare  that  I  want 
one  of  every  kind  of  toy  there  is  in  thoTv^rld."       T 
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*'  Marline  sat  od  the  doontep  playing  with  the  prettiest  doU  jrou  ever  saw  " 

Ludwig  did  not  want  to  go  the  very  least  bit,  but  Marline 
made  such  a  fuss  that  at  last  he  started. 

The  little  gray  hare  was  sitting  beside  the  trap. 

"Is  it  well  with  thee,  little  brother?"  asked  the  hare. 

"Yes,  with  me,"  Ludwig  replied,  "but  not  with  my  sister 
Marline.  She  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  give  her  one  of  every 
kind  of  toy  in  the  world." 

The  gray  hare  looked  very,  very  sober.  He  shook  his 
head  again  and  again. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  shall  grant  her  wish." 

Ludwig  thanked  the  hare  and  hurried  home.  Marline 
sat  on  the  doorsteps  crjdng.  All  around  her  were  toys. 
The  cottage  was  full  of  toys.  The  path  outside  was  full  of 
toys.  There  were  all  the  toys  you  could  think  of  —  dolls, 
and  doU-houses,  and  puzzles,  and  games,  and  balls,  and 
railroad  trains  —  and  many,  many  more  beside. 

"Go  back  to  the  hare  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  ask  him 
for  a  larger  house,"  odled  Marline.  "It  is  going  to  rain, 
and  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  toys.  Hurry,  or  they 
will  all  be  spoiled!" 

It  seemed  as  if  Ludwig  just  could  not  go,  but  Marline 
made  such  a  fuss  that  at  last  he  started. 

He  hoped  that  he  should  not  find  the  hare,  but  there 
he  was,  still  sitting  beside  the  trap. 

"Is  it  well  with  thee,  little  brother?"  asked  the  hare. 

"Yes,  with  me,"  Ludwig  replied,  "but  not  with  my  sister 
Marline.  She  sent  me  to  ask  you  for  a  larger  house.  It 
is  going  to  rain,  and  the  cottage  is  not  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  toys." 

The  hare  looked  so  sober  that  his  face  was  all  wrinkled 
up.  He  shook  his  head  until  Ludwig  was  afraid  he  was 
never  going  to  stop. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "I  shall  grant  her  wish." 

Ludwig  thanked  the  hare  and  hurried  home.  The 
cottage  was  not  there.  Marline  stood  at  the  door  of  a 
fine  great  house,  as  large  as  a  palace. 

The  children  were  very  happy  for  a  few  days.  Then 
one  morning  Marline  said,  "The  hare  did  not  give  me  all 
the  toys  in  the  world.  Go  and  tell  him  that  I  want  the 
moon." 

Ludwig  wanted  to  cry  he  felt  so  badly.  He  hated  dread- 
fully to  ask  the  hare  for  the  moon,  but  Marline  made  such 
a  fuss  that  at  last  he  started.  How  he  did  hope  that  he 
might  not  find  the  hare!  But  there  sat  the  hare  beside  the 
trap! 


"Is  it  well  with  thee,  little  brother?"  asked  the  hare. 

"Yes,  with  me,"  replied  Ludwig^  very  sadly,  "but  not 
with  my  sister  Marline.  She  wants  you  to  give  her  the 
moon." 

The  hare  stood  up.  He  looked  so  fierce  that  Ludwig 
was  almost  afraid  of  him.  "Marline  cannot  have  the 
moon,"  said  the  hare.  "The  moon  belongs  to  everybody. 
No  little  girl,  or  boy  either,  can  have  it  all  to  himself.  Mar- 
line wants  too  much.  Go  back  and  tell  her  that  I  said 
so!" 

Ludwig  walked  home  very,  very  slowly.  There  he  found 
that  the  great  house  was  gone.  All  the  fine  toys  were 
gone.  The  pink  silk  dress  was  gone.  The  doll  was  gone. 
The  cupboard  was  empty. 

^  Marline  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  the  cottage  in  her  blue 
gingham  dress. 

"You  have  lost  all  the  other  nice  things,"  Ludwig  said, 
"because  you  asked  for  the  moon." 


" '  You  have  lost  aU  the  other  nice  things/  Ludwig  taid, '  because  you  asked  for  the 


Posy-Beds  and  Cosy-Beds 

Susan  M.  Kane 

Sing  a  song  of  posy-beds, 

A  song  of  happy  May, 
Of  hillsides  genuned,  and  meadows  henuned 

With  flowers  sweet  and  gay; 
Of  stars  that  deck  the  woodland  floors, 

Of  orchard  trees  that  show 
The  coral  hints  of  morning  tints. 

And  trees  with  wreaths  of  snow. 

Sing  a  song  of  cosy-beds, 

A  song  of  happy  May, 
Of  baskets  swung,  and  cradles  hung 

Where  breezes  dance  and  play; 
Of  nests  where  brood  the  mother  birds 

O'er  eggs  of  green  and  blue, 
And  each  shelled  mite  holds  sweet  delight  — 

A  song  for  me  and  you. 

Sing  a  song  of  merry  hearts, 

A  song  of  happy  May, 
When  hand  in  hand,  a  fairy  band 

Of  children  glad  and  gay 
Go  trooping  through  the  fields  and  woods; 

And  find  the  beauty  there, 
In  posy-beds  and  cosy-beds 

That  God  has  made  so  fair.       /-^  t 
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May-pole  Dance  Poster 

Johanna  Holm 

(All  rights  reserved) 

This  is  an  eflFective  and  simple  border  for  decoration. 
The  poster  consists  of  a  background  of  brown  "oatmeal" 
wall  paper,  the  trees  are  torn  from  a  lighter  shade  and 
mounted  in  place. 

A  pole,  cut  from  white  paper,  is  placed  in  position,  the 
real  baby  ribbon,  strips  of  cloth,  paper  ribbons  or  painted 
ones  are  draped  from  top  of  pole  to  the  fairies'  extended 
hands,  the  fairies  having  first  been  mounted  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  as  shown  above. 

The  fairies  are  colored  in  delicate  tints  of  blue,  pink,  yel- 
low, green  and  lavender,  with  brown  acorn  cups  for  caps. 
The  wings  are  touched  in  spots  with  silver  or  gold  paint, 
if  desired,  or  cut  from  silver  or  gold  paper.  The  white 
wings,  however,  are  just  as  pretty  without  any  other 
decoration. 

Children  enjoy  the  fairy  stories.  Brownie  myths,  stories 
of  the  giants,  anything  which  appeals  to  their  imagination. 
The  story  of  the  boisterous  brownie  is  not  associated  with 
the  quiet,  mysterious  awakening  of  Nature,  however. 
The  fairies,  widi  their  graceful  dancing  in  the  woodland  and 
clothed  in  the  delicate  tinting  of  springtime,  are  more 
appropriate. 


The  Pigeon  House 

Maud  OXeary 

The  Pigeon  House  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  kinder- 
gartner,  and  those  two  weeks  in  the  early  fall  when  we 
notice  the  "going  out  and  returning"  of  the  pigeons  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  periods  of  our  school  year.  We  have 
had  all  sorts  of  pigeon  houses  in  our  kindergarten,  as  well 
as  all  sorts  of  pigeons,  and  the  one  in  the  illustration  I  have 
made  especially  for  the  teachers  after  the  model  of  our 
last  one,  thinking  possibly  our  friends,  the  primary  teachers, 
might  like  to  make  one. 

As  the  pattern  is  so  large  it  cannot  be  given  here,  but 
the  dimensions  are  added  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The 
one  in  the  illustration  is  made  of  bristol  board,  covered 
with  dark  brown  cr^pe  paper  and  given  a  coat  of  orange 
shellac,  which  preserves  it  from  dust  and  keeps  it  from 
being  easily  destroyed.  The  gummed  tape  and  wire 
shanks,  which  can  be  bought  at  Dennison's,  are  the  best 
possible  materials  to  use  in  the  construction,  as  they  hold 


securely  and  at  once  and  there  is  no  long  wait  for  the 
different  parts  to  become  glued  securely.  The  paper  ropes, 
which  can  also  be  obtained  at  the  Dennison  Store,  make 
a  very  ornamental  finish  at  the  edges.  It  is  possible  to 
make  the  paper  rope  by  twisting  strands  of  cr^e  paper 
cut  crosswise  of  the  roll.  The  pigeons  in  the  illustration 
we  made  by  rolling  balls  of  tissue  and  covering  with  white 
cr^pe  paper,  with  wings,  tail  and  beak  added  made  of  a 
pliable  white  cardboard. 

My  pigeon  houses  were  always  a  lot  of  work,  but  my 
little  folks  enjoyed  tjiem  so  much,  and  had  such  a  good 
time  playing  with  the  pigeons,  that  I  always  felt  repaid. 

Pigeon  House  Dimensions 

Base  of  Stand,  14i"  square,  turned  down  2". 

Post,  Height  28". 

Brackets,  11  x  IJ". 

Base  of  House,  14  J"  square. 

Sides  of  House,  13  x  9"  —  height  15i"  (base  to  peak). 

Windows,  3"  base  —  top  circular. 

Roof  —  4  gables  —  4  triangles,  18  x  11  x  11",  scored  through  center. 
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Primary  History  Work 

THE  history  work  in  the  primary  grades  embodies 
reading,  language,  dramatization,  and  geography. 
The  object  is  not  information,  but  impressions, 
hence  to  this  is  added  a  great  deal  of  hand  work, 
which  not  only  fixes  ideas,  but  stimulates  interest. 
.  In  our  story  work  we  study  the  lives  of  heroes  of  early 
times,  especially  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  children  became 
very  much  interested  in  "Lordly  knights  and  gentle 
ladies"  as  we  studied  castle  life,  and  in  our  industrial  work 
we  made  a  day  castle. 

First  we  filled  our  sand  box  with  sand.  In  one  comer  of 
it  we  piled  stones  to  form  a  hill  upon  which  to  build  our 
castle. 

We  took  a  board  (15  x  17")>  and  with  a  compass  drew 
four  circles  (each  3"  in  diameter),  one  in  each  comer  of  the 
board  to  outline  the  towers.  These  were  connected  with 
two  parallel  lines  1"  apart  for  the  walls  of  the  castle.  This 
formed  the  foundation. 

Then  we  took  our  clay,  which  had  been  prepared  by  soak- 
ing over  night  in  warm  water.    Each  child  was  given  an  oil 


cloth  to  protect  his  desk,  and  a  piece  of  clay  to  knead. 
This  was  kneaded  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  all  lirnips 
were  gone  and  it  was  about  the  consistency  of  bread  dough. 
Then  b^an  the  real  work  of  building.  The  children  worked 
at  a  bench  rolling  the  clay  out  like  biscuit  dough,  leaving  it 
about  one  inch  thick.  Then  with  a  knife  they  cut  this 
sheet  of  clay  into  strips  1"  wide,  and  of  the  desired  length. 
These  strips  were  then  placed  on  the  board  following  the 
outline.  It  was  built  layer  by  layer,  pressing  each  to- 
gether firmly  with  the  hands.  A  strip  of  pasteboard  1" 
wide  was  used  as  an  arch  foundation  for  the  doorway. 
The  smaller  towers  either  side  of  the  doorwav  were  built 
of  solid  pieces  of  clay.  When  the  castle  was  9  high  a  piece 
of  stiff  paper  was  laid  over  the  top  for  a  roof  and  then  3" 
more  was  added  to  this  height,  forming  the  battlement. 
The  towers  were  built  different  heights.  When  completed 
the  clay  was  marked  off  like  tiling  with  a  sharp  stick  to 
make  it  look  like  stone. 

After  the  castle  had  stood  a  day  or  two  and  the  clay  had 
dried  out  a  little,  the  windows  were  cut  out  with  a  knife. 
The  gratings  in  the  windows  and  door  were  made  out  of 
wooden  slats. 


The  wall  around  the  castle  was  made  of  clay  blocks  also. 
It  was  6"  high  with  a  battlement  at  the  top.  On  either 
side  of  the  gate  are  the  towers. 

A  moat  was  made  outside  the  wall,  by  digging  a  trench 
in  the  sand  and  placing  tin  foil  at  the  bottom  and  glass  over 
it. 

A  wooden  drawbridge  suspended  by  a  chain  was  in  the 
gateway  to  be  let  down  across  the  moat.  A  winding  path 
from  the  gate  to  the  door  was  made  and  small  branches 
of  cedar  wer  j  stuck  in  the  sand  for  trees. 

This  castie  proved  to  be  very  profitable  in  many  lines  of 
our  work.  It  furnished  lessons  for  reading,  story  telling, 
dramatization,  composition  and  geography. 

In  the  drawing  work  we  studied  solids.  We  built  a 
castle  of  the  wooden  solids.  The  towers  were  cylinders, 
the  coping  stones  cubes,  and  the  tops  of  the  two  towers  on 
either  side  of  the  door  were  cones. 

In  the  language  period  the  pupils  told  stories,  wrote  a 
composition  about  the  castle,  illustrated  with  a  small  draw- 
ing of  it.    They  also  leamed  the  following  poem: 

The  Prince  and  I 

The  prince  lives  in  a  casde, 

In  a  wee  litde  house  live  I, 
But  when  we  look  from  our  windows 

We  see  the  self-same  sky. 

We  see  the  doudland  snowdrifts, 

And  the  doudland  fleecy  street, 
And  the  same  litde,  bright  little  twinkling, 

When  the  stars  their  night  watch  keep. 

Sometimes  a  soft  mist  rises„ 

And  shuts  out  all  the  blue; 
Then  the  prince  has  a  misty  gray  day 

And  I  have  a  gray  day  too. 


We  share  like  loving  brothers  — 

So  brothers  we  must  be; 
Tho'  IVe  never,  never  seen  him, 

And  he's  never  once  seen  me. 

But  my  friendly  stars  are  his  stars, 

His  moon  is  my  moon,  too; 
So,  little  prince  in  the  casUe,  -v 

I  kiss  my  hand  to  you  I 

All  through  the  work  the  children  were  very  enthusiastic 
and  never  grew  tired  of  it  or  of  the  castle  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. 
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Language  and  Paper 
Cutting 

Ada  Cameson 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

THESE  week  day  posters  were  worked 
out  with  a  first  grade  class. 
The    central   thought   is    "home" 
study. 

The  children  are  asked  questions  about 
the  home.  The  words  in  connection,  such 
as,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  home, 
house,  work,  play,  cat,  dog,  and  many  others, 
the  children  will  suggest.  After  they  become 
familiar  with  such  words  they  make  sentences. 

If  this  "home"  study  is  continued,  as  it 
was  in  this  case  where  these  pictures  were 
made,  the  days  of  the  week  are  investigated. 

First  we  take  Monday.  The  children  think 
of  the  many  things  happening  on  Monday. 
In  this  case,  Monday  being  wash  day  |was 
the  important  fatt.  All  during  this  word  and 
sentence  building  time  our  cuttings  were 
along  the  "wash  day"  line.  Clotheslines, 
tubs,  baskets,  clothes,  mothers  or  maids 
hanging  clothes.  Each  child  as  a  final 
piece  ol  work  made  a  small  poster,  using 
colored  paper.  A  "room  poster"  was  also 
made  from  the  best  cutting. 

Tuesday  was  worked  out  in  the  same 
manner.  Such  words  as  ironing,  irons,  board, 
clothes,  stove,  rack,  were  used  in  sentence 
building,  word  drill  and  spelling. 

For  our  cuttings  we  made  ironing  boards, 
irons,  tables,  chairs,  stoves,  cats  and  children 
playing  around  the  room.  This  picture  was 
made  to  represent  a  room,  putting  in*  a  rug, 
wall  paper,  windows,  doors  and  wall  pictures. 
Then  the  figures  were  set  in  this  room. 
This    completed    our   Tuesday   picture. 

Wednesday  was  worked  out  with  the 
following  words  and,  of  course,  many  others. 

Chair,  lamp,  sewing,  mending,  stockings, 
thread. 

In  our  picture  we  first  place  the  rug, 
wall  paper,  windows.  After  this  background 
is  made,  the  furniture  is  placed.  Mother 
is  seated  in  a  rocking  chair,  damingistockings, 
while  one  of  the  children  is  plaving  on  the 
floor.  Our  autains  are  of  real  cloth  tied 
back  with  thread  for  the  cord. 

Thursday  works  out  as  mother's  calling 
day.  Bonnet,  hat,  furs,  muff,  dress,  shoes, 
caUing,  house,  (automobile,  carriage,  walk,  and 
many  others  work  out  in  this  lesson. 

Our  picture  shows  a  winter  scene.  Trees  in 
the  distance,  also  scattered  in  the  foreground. 
The  ground  is  white,  representing  snow.  The 
road  winds  around  the  comer.  Coming  down 
this  road  we  see  a  red  automobile  with  a 
lady  in  the  rear  seat,  while  her  chauffeur  rides 
in  front.  Along  the  sidewalk  we  see  a  lady 
and  her  little  girl  on  the  way  to  the  house  up 
the  street. 

Friday  we  remember  as  sweeping  day. 
Again  we  fit  up  the  floor  and  wall,  making 
this  the  dining  room.  We  have  a  blue  rug 
and  blue  wall  paper.  Flowered  plates  •».re 
placed  upon  the  narrow  rail  made  from  brown 
paper.  Our  window  is  large  and  leaded. 
Outside  we  see  a  very  pretty  sunset  painted, 
making  this  the  view  from  tfie  window. 

The  buffet  and  chairs  are  in  brown.  We 
used  silver  paper  for  our  buffet  mirror.    Mother 
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k  sweeping.  Her  dress  is  red  and  her  apron 
and  cap  white.  Also  white  collars  and  cuffs 
adorn  the  dress.  She  has  a  broom  made  from 
tan  paper  fringed  at  the  ends. 

Saturday  takes  us  back  to  the  kitchen. 
Again  we  have  the  words — stove,  chair,  table; 
also  dishes,  tins,  baking,  mix,  flour,  pan,  spoon, 
cup,  saucer  and  many  others. 

In  the  picture  we  see  one  lady  at  the  stove 
and  one  at  the  table.  We  also  see  the  jolly 
neighbor  at  the  window,  visiting  with  the 
ladies  inside. 

The  two  ladies  are  dressed  in  blue  dresses 
with  white  aprons,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  pans  and 
spoons  and  baking  dishes. 

You  will  find  this  very  interesting  work  for 
your  beginning  primary  grade  if  your  course 
of  study  is  such  as  to  allow  you  this  freedom 
of  work. 

The  many  words  most  common  to  children, 
coming  right  from  the  hoipe,  are  made  very 
useful  with  this  work. 

You  will  find  each  child  will  have  his  or  her 
own  idea  of  what  is  done  on  each  day.  Differ- 
ent localities  work  out  different  pictures  and 
sentences  and  words. 

I  will  outline  a  few  sentences  for  each  day, 
as  they  were  worked  out  from  these  pictures. 
Monday 

Mother  washes  on  Monday. 

We  wash  our  clothes. 

We  wash  with  water. 

We  rub  the  clothes. 

We  put  soap  on  the  clothes. 

We  make  starch. 
Tuesday 

Tuesday  is  ironing  day. 

We  heat  our  irons. 

We  iron  on  an  ironing  board. 

Our  clothes  are  in  a  basket. 

Mother  irons  our  dresses. 

We  hang  them  on  a  rack. 

They  dry  on  the  rack. 
Wednesday 

Mother  is  mending. 

To-day  is  Wednesday. 

Mother  mends  our  stockings. 

Mother  mends  our  clothes. 

Baby  plays  by  mother's  chair. 

Mother  has  a  mending  basket. 
Thursday 

Mother  calls  on  Thursday. 

Mother  has  a  new  dress. 

Mother  has  a  new  hat. 

I  go  calling  with  mother. 

We  wear  our  new  dresses. 

We  saw  an  automobile. 

My  father  has  an  automobile. 
Friday 

Mother  sweeps  to-day. 

To-day  is  Friday. 

Friday  is  sweeping  day. 

Mother  sweeps  the  rugs  with  a  broom. 

Mother  dusts  the  chairs  and  the  tables. 

Mother  wears  a  dusting  cap. 
Saturday 

Mother  is  baking. 

We  bake  on  Saturday. 

Mother  bakes  bread  and  cookies. 

I  like  bread  and  cookies. 

We  bake  in  the  oven. 

We  mix  the  bread  in  a  pan. 

Mother  has  a  rolling  pin. 
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Reading 

Anne  P.  L.  Fifld 

Though  it's  raining  hard  outside 
We  don't  mind  the  weather, 

On  the  window-seat  so  wide 
Reading  books  together! 

Tales  of  knights  and  pirate  kings  - 

O,  it's  most  exciting! 
For  they  do  all  kinds  of  things, 

And  a  lot  of  fighting! 

Sister  likes  them  too.     Why  she's 

Almost  like  a  brother! 
We  can  read  just  what  we  please  - 

If  it  pleases  mother! 


Spelling  Booklet  for  May 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

THE  cover  of  the  May  booklet  for  spelling  is  made 
of  gray  bogus  paper,  8"  x  4i".     Fold  the  paper  in 
the  middle,  adjust  the  compass  to  2",  place  it  so 
that  the  circle  will  come  beyond  the  fold.     (See 
Fig.  I;  the  dotted  line  represents  the  fold.)    With  the  same 
center,  draw  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  1|". 

Carefully  trace  the  design  of  fleur-de-lis  upon  rice  paper. 
Place  this  paper  face  downward  and  go  over  the  design 
on  the  reverse  side,  using  a  sharp,  soft,  lead  pencil.  Place 
the  rice  paper  on  the  circle  and  again  trace  over  the  design; 
a  print  will  be  left  on  the  gray  paper. 

Mix  a  soft  tone  of  green  water-colors  and  use  as  a  wash 
for  the  marginal  lines  of  both  the  front  and  back  cover,  also 
for  the  leaves  and  stems.  Mix  a  soft,  light  tone  of  violet 
for  the  blossom  and  bud.  Be  sure  to  keep  these  washes 
flat.  When  the  colors  are  dry  outline  all  of  the  designs 
with  either  black  paint  or  ink.    If  the  child  prints  well  his 
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monogram  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  cover, 
ni.)    Cut  on  the  outer  circle. 

The  pages  for  the  book  are  made  of  unruled,  white  paper. 
They  are  sewed  to  the  cover  with  long  stitches.  (Use 
No.  40  cotton  thread  doubled.)  Bring  the  ends  of  thread 
to  the  middle,  tie  in  a  hard  knot.     (See  Fig.  II.) 

This  same  cover  may  be  used  for  an  invitation  or  program 
folder. 


A  Bird  Corner 

Evangeline  Colburn 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  ^ringtime  in  my  second 
and  third  grade  classes  has  been  our  Bird  Comer.  We  are 
glad  to  pass  the  idea  along,  for  besides  being  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  room,  this  corner  surely  is  an  incentive  for 
better  freehand  drawing  of  birds. 

Have  one  of  the  boys  bring  in  a  nice  branch  y>ith  many 
twigs.  If  some  one  in  the  neighborhood  b  trimmmg  trees 
the  right  kind  can  easily  be  found. 

Fasten  this  branch  securely  in  a  comer  of  the  room  about 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor. 

Now  construct  a  bird  house.  I  used  a  12"  square  of 
white  drawing  paper  for  the  house  and  folded  over  it  a  roof 
of  red  drawing  paper  with  projecting  eaves.  Then  cut 
windows  such  as  we  always  see  in  bird  houses  and  i)aste 
a  little  porch  out  in  front  of  one  of  these  entrances.  Place 
the  house  in  the  branch  (which  is  now  a  tree)  and  watch 
for  the  birds  to  come. 

All  of  the  good  paintings  or  drawings  of  birds  done  by 
the  children  are  to  be  placed  in  the  branches.  We  had  a 
good  many  freehand  paintings  of  bluebirds  on  the  wing 
which  we  cut  out  and  fastened  with  pins  or  tiny  clips  to  the 
tips  of  twigs.  The  clips  allow  the  birds  to  flutter  with  every 
breeze  and  for  that  reason  are  better  than  pins.  Then 
we  had  many  robins,  bluebirds,  wild  canaries  and  blue-jays, 
copied  from  the  colored  Perry  pictures.  All  of  these  w;' 
cut  out  and  placed  in  and  about  the  comer. 

Last  year  we  had  a  fine  oriole's  nest  which  one  of  th^ 
boy§  had  secured  in  the  winter.  This  and  several  smaller 
nests  we  placed  in  our  tree. 
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The  Spider  and  the   Fly 

Words  and  music  by  Caroline  Cawthorne 
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1.  Weav  -    ing,    weav  -  ing     rap 

2.  Hum  -  ming/hum  -  ming   mer 

3.  Sweep  -  ing,  sweep  -  ing     bus 
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With     this      silk       so  fine ;  I  make  cob 

Comes      a       pret  -    ty  fly,  Near  my  web 

Comes     the     house- maid  here,  To  my  web 
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in  -     ter  -  twine.    Watch     me     cross     and      join      the      strand, 
hide   close       by.        He*s      the      first     I've    caught    to  -     day 


ly,  She'll  sweep  it       down       I        fear.         In       this     house      I        dare      not       stay. 
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Make     it      tight     and    strong,      So      that  stretch-ing      it      will    stand  When  big     flies  come    a   -    long. 
On      my     stick  -   y         line,       So       Til      put      him  now       a     -  way.         Till        I     want     to       dine. 
So     will     say  "Good  -   bye,"     But       I       know   you    all      will      say,  .     "Hur  -   rah     for    Mr.      Fly  1" 
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A  Concert  Item  or  a  Kindergarten  Game  in  which  a  class  of  any  size  may  take  part  —  the  size  of  the  **Web"  varying  according  to  the 
number  of  children  in  the  class. 

Verse  i.  The  children  trip  out  of  their  seats  to  light  and  easy  music,  and  form  three  rings,  either  on  a  stage,  or  on  their  schoohoom 
floor.  At  a  given  chord  on  the  piano,  they  stop  tripping,  and  hold  out  their  hands,  to  receive  the  twine  which  the  **Spider'*  (a  tall  child)  will 
unwind  and  pass  along  the  rings  during  the  singing  of  the  first  verse.     She  must  also  cross  and  recross  the  threads  under  and  over. 

Verse  2.  A  child  at  the  end  of  the  room  or  stage  now  trips  up  to  the  **Web,"  with  outstretched  arms  (imitating  the  action  of  flying). 
The  ^'Spider,"  meanwhile,  is  hiding  behind  one  of  the  children  in  the  inner  ring,  and  when  the  poor  ''Fly*'  becomes  entangled  on  the  strands 
of  twine  which  the  children  are  holding  out,  the  ''Spider*'  draws  him  in  to  the  inner  ring,  and  appears  to  put  him  in  a  "Larder"  until  he  wants 
"to  dine." 

Verse  3.  A  child  with  a  whisk-broom  now  approaches  the  "Web"  and  breaks  down  the  strands  of  twine  which  the  children  are  holding. 
The  •'Fly"  at  this  point  escapes,  and  with  a  happy  buzzing  sound  "flies**  away  from  the  "Web"  while  the  rest  of  the  children  look  after  him, 
and  joyfully  wave  their  hands,  as  they  sing  "Hurrah  for  Mr.  Fly !"  The  Spider  runs  for  his  life,  and  the  children,  who  were  previously 
standing  to  hold  up  the  "Web,**  fall  on  the  floor  to  represent  ?.  broken-down  web.  They  rise,  at  a  given  chord  on  the  piano,  and  trip  away  to 
resume  their  seats. 

*Some  of  the  children  stop  singing  here  and  help  the  fly  to  buzz  with  closed  teeth. 


Flying  Birds 

Trace  and  cut  outlines.  Fold 
wings  on  dotted  lines.  Insert  folds 
in  slit  A  on  the  body  of  the  bird,  with 
points  of  wings  toward  the  tail,  one 
wing  on  each  side.  Color  both  sides 
of  bird  and  wings  before  inserting. 
Suspend  with  silkoteen  or  fine  thread 
drawn  through  point  B  on  bird,  and 
when  a  draught  passes  it,  the  bird 
appears  to  be  actually  flying.  They 
may  be  suspended  from  chandeliers, 
in  windows,  or  from  chains  or  wire 
across  comers. 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


Birds  that  neariy 
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Snow- White  and  Rose-Red 

Grace  Evelyn  Sxasks 

(Book  lights  zeserved) 

NOW  once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  poor  widow  who 
had  two  dear  little  girls.  They  lived  in  a  charming 
little  cottage  at  the  edge  of  a  great  forest.  Before 
the  house  was  a  garden  and  in  this  were  two  rose 
trees.  In  season  one  bloomed  with  white  roses  and  one 
with  red.  The  widow's  two  little  girls  were  not  imlike 
the  rose  trees.  One  was  named  Snow-white  and  the  other 
Rose-red. 

These  two  little  girls  loved  each  other  very,  very  dearly. 
Indeed  they  were  so  fond  of  each  other  that  they  went 
everywhere  together  and  always  hand  in  hand.  Every- 
thing in  nature  loved  them;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  woods 
never  harmed  them  and  once  when  they  had  spent  the 
night  in  the  wood  and  the  good  Sun  had  awakened  them, 
they  found  a  beautiful  child,  all  robed  in  purest  white, 
sitting  beside  their  resting  place.  When  they  awoke  he 
smiled  upon  them  and  went  away,  but  when  they  looked 
around  they  found  that  they  had  been  lying  close  to  a  preci- 
pice over  which  they  woidd  have  surely  fallen  had  they 
taken  but  another  step!  Of  course  you  have  guessed  it! 
The  beautiful  boy  was  the  sweet  angel  who  watches  over 
little  children. 

The  dear  children  and  their  kind  mother  lived  a  very 
happy  life  in  their  pleasant  little  cottage  home.  Almost 
every  evening  the  mother  would  say,  **Now,  Snow-white, 
bolt  the  door,  and  I  will  read  to  you  while  you  spin.  So 
you  can  see  what  a  pleasant  time  it  was!  On  the  floor 
at  their  side  lay  their  pet  lamb,  and  on  a  perch  behind 
them  a  white  dove  sat  with  its  head  tucked  cozily  under 
its  wing. 

One  evening  as  they  sat  thus,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door.  "Quick,  Rose-red!"  said  the  mother.  "Open  the 
door.  Doubtless  it  is  some  traveler  who  seeks  shelter  for 
the  night."  So  Rose-red  ran  to  push  open  the  door,  and 
you  may  imagine  her  surprise  when  a  great,  shaggy  black 
bear  pushed  in  and  stood  looking  at  them! 


Little  Rose-red  just  screamed,  the  lamb  b^an  to  bleat 
piteously,  and  Snow-white  ran  and  hid  under  her  mother's 
bed. 

"There  is  no  need  to  be  afraid,"  said  the  bear.  "I  am 
half  frozen  with  the  cold  and  only  wish  to  warm  myself." 

"That  is  too  bad,"  said  the  kind  mother.  *Just  lie 
down  by  the  fire,  but  take  care  you  do  not  bum  that  thick 
coat  of  yours." 

Then  she  called  the  children,  and  when  they  saw  how 
gentle  the  bear  was  and  how  he  suffered  with  the  cold,  they 
felt  very  sorry  for  him  and  even  brushed  the  snow  from 
his  shaggy  coat! 

The  bear  was  made  so  comfortable  that  he  stayed  at  the 
cottage  all  night,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  little  girk 
opened  the  door  and  he  trotted  away  across  the  snow,  and 
the  woods  soon  hid  him  from  sight  So  every  night  the 
bear  retiuned  at  the  same  time  —  indeed  the  door  of  the 
little  cottage  was  never  locked  until  he  was  safely  in. 

When  spring  came,  and  the  world  grew  sweet  and  green 
once  more,  the  bear  told  his  little  friends  he  could  no  longer 
visit  them. 

"O!"  cried  Snow-white  in  distress,  **  where  are  you 
going?" 

"I  must  stay  in  the  woods,"  answered  the  bear,  "and 
guard  my  treasures  from  the  dwarfs.  Tliroughout  the 
winter  the  ground  is  so  frozen  that  they  arc  obliged  to 
stay  within  their  caves,  but  when  spring  thaws  out  the 
ground,  they  come  out  to  seek  what  they  can  find,  and 
what  they  take  into  their  caves  seldom  comes  out." 

Snow-white  felt  very  sorry  to  have  the  good  bear  go, 
and  as  soon  as  she  unbolted  the  door  the  ^ar  ran  away 
into  the  woods. 

Some  time  afterward  the  mother  sent  the  little  girls 
into  the  woods  to  gather  sticks.  After  a  time  they  came 
to  a  great  tree  which  had  been  felled  to  the  groimd,  and 
beside  it  they  saw  something  constantly  hopping  up  and 
down,  and  on  looking  closely  they  saw  it  was  a  dw^arf 
with  an  odd  withered  face  and  a  beard  fully  a  yard  long. 
The  end  of  his  beard  had  been  caught  in  the  split  in  the  tree, 
and  you  may  believe  that  queer  Uttle^ellow  w^as  angry  to 
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be  m  such  a  predicament.  He  glared  angrily  at  the  little 
girls,  and  screamed  out,  "  Why  do  you  stand  staring  instead 
of  coining  to  help  me?*' 

"Well/*  said  Rose-red,  *'what  have  you  been  doing?" 

*  Silly,  prying  little  thing !"  said  the  dwarf.  "  I  was  just 
splitting  wood  for  the  kitdien  fire,  if  you  must  know,  and 
aught  my  beautiful  beard.  I  can't  get  out  and  you  just 
stand  and  stare  I  Help  me."  The  children  tried  as  hard 
as  ever  they  could,  but  they  cduld  not  loosen  the  beard. 
Finally  Rose-red  suggested  going  for  some  one  to  help  them, 
whereupon  the  little  man  grew  still  more  angry.  "Why," 
he  cried,  "  there  are  already  too  many  of  you,  why  go  for 
others?    Think  of  something  better!" 

'I  have  it,"  cried  Snow-white,  and  taking  her  scissors 
out  of  her  pocket,  she  cut  off  the  end  of  the  dwarf's  beard! 
But  the  dwarf  did  not  so  much  as  thank  her  for  his  free- 
dom—  he  just  grabbed  up  a  bag  of  gold  that  lay  hidden 
under  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  hurried  off,  calling  them 
clumsy,  stupid  children  and  wishing  them  bad  luck. 

Now  it  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  children  went  into 
the  woods  to  catch  some  fish  in  its  clear  little  brook,  and 
as  they  neared  the  brook  they  saw  something  looking  much 
like  a  grasshopper,  hopping  along  toward  the  water.  As 
they  came  closer  to  it  they  saw  that  it  was  the  dwarf. 

'*Why,"  exclaimed  Rose-red,  "whatever  are  you  doing? 
You  surely  don't  want  to  jump  into  the  water!" 

"Can't  you  see  that  the  fi^  is  pulling  me?"  yelled  the 
little  man.  "I  was  out  fishing  when  the  horrid  thing  took 
the  bait  so  hard  I  couldn't  let  go,  and  to  make  matters 
worse  the  wretched  wind  entangled  my  beard  in  the  line. 
Help  me,  and  don't  stand  gaping!"  The  children  tried 
as  hard  as  ever  they  could  to  disentangle  the  line,  but  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do  to  free  him  and  so  Snow-white 
took  out  her  scissors  and  snipped  off  a  part  of  the  beard. 
0,  but  that  dwarf  was  angry  when  he  saw  what  they  had 
lone!  He  even  wished  they  might  go  bare-foot  the  rest 
of  their  days  to  pay  them  for  it!  Then  he  grabbed  up  a 
bag  of  pearls  which  lay  hidden  under  the  reeds  and  hurried 
of!. 

Not  long  after  this  second  encounter  with  the  dwarf, 
the  mother  sent  the  little  girls  to  town  to  buy  some  laces, 
needles  and  thread.  They  had  to  pass  through  the  forest, 
and  they  had  not  gone  very  far  into  it  when  they  saw  a  huge 
bird  hovering  in  the  air  above  them.     And  as  it  flew  they 


heard  shriek  after  shriek.  The  bird  was  flying  low,  as  his 
burden  weighted  him  down,  and  you  may  imagine  the  little 
girls'  surprise  when  they  discovered  that  the  eagle  held  the 
little  dwarf  in  his  claws!  Cross  and  hard-hearted  as  the 
small  man  had  always  shown  himself  to  them,  the  good 
children  hurried  at  once  to  hold  on  to  the  dwarf,  and  they 
held  so  hard  that  the  eagle  was  at  last  obliged  to  drop 
him. 

Did  he  thank  them  for  saving  his  life?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Instead  he  berated  them  for  having  held  him  so  tightly 
as  to  have  torn  his  handsome  coat.  And  as  they  left 
him  they  could  still  hear  him  calling  them  stupid,  clumsy 
creatures. 

The  children,  however,  were  inured  to  his  ingratitude, 
and  hurried  on  to  do  their  mother's  errands  in  town.  As 
they  were  returning  home  again  they  met  the  dwarf,  who 
was  seated  upon  a  rock,  and  had  spread  before  him  count- 
less beautiful  and  precious  stones.  The  dying  sun  shone 
full  upon  them,  and  made  them  glow  with  beauty.  The 
children  ran  forward  in  delight  to  look  upon  the  lovely 
things,  and  the  dwarf  looked  up  and  began  at  once  to 
berate  them  soundly.  But  as  he  scolded  a  great  black  bear 
came  out  of  the  woods  and  made  straight  toward  them.  In 
the  wildest  terror  the  dwarf  sprang  toward  his  cave,  but 
he  was  too  late,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  great  paw  the  bear 
laid  him  lifeless  upon  the  ground. 

Frightened,  the  two  little  girls  started  to  run  away, 
but  the  bear  called  to  them  and  said,  "Dear  children,  do 
not  be  afraid.  Just  wait  for  me  and  I  will  come  with 
you." 

Of  course  the  children  at  once  recognized  the  voice  of  their 
old  friend,  and  as  the  bear  came  toward  them  his  fur  coat 
fell  off,  and  a  fine  handsome  man  all  dressed  in  gold  stood 
before   them. 

"O!"  he  said,  "I  am  a  King's  son,  but  I  was  condemned 
by  that  wicked  dwarf  to  roam  the  woods  in  bear's  shape 
until  his  death  set  me  free.  And  now  I  am  free  and 
all  'the  treasures  he  has  stolen  from  me  are  mine  once 
more." 

The  children  and  the  Prince  went  home  to  the  kind 
mother,  and  shortly  afterward  Snow-white  and  the  Prince 
were  married,  and  Rose-red  became  betrothed  to  his  brother, 
and  they  divided  between  them  all  the  treasures  the  dwarf 
had  collected  in  his  cave. 
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Charactehs 
Snow-White 
Rose-red 
The  Mother 
Dwarf 

The  Bear  (who  becomes  Prince') 
The  Eagle 

ACT    I 

Scene  I 

The  sitting  room  of  the  little  girls^  honie.  The  mother  is 
making  the  room  comfortable  for  the  evening.  She  lights  the 
lampy  pushes  a  chair  before  the  hearth,  takes  up  some  work, 
and  seats  herself  in  an  easy-chair.  Snow-white  gets  a  stool 
and  places  it  at  her  mother's  side,  Rose-red  takes  up  a  story 
book  and  begins  to  read.  They  are  silent  thus,  a  few  minutes, 
when  Snow-white  speaks. 

Snow-white  {looking  into  the  fire  dreamily  —  her  hands 
clasped  about  her  knees)  O  mother!  did  we  tell  you?  Last 
night  when  we  lost  our  way  in  the  dear  woods  and  stayed 
there  all  night,  a  beautiful  child  came  to  us.  He  was  robed 
in  purest  white  and  around  his  head  shone  a  beautiful 
light. 

Rose-red  (looking  up)  And,  mother,  when  we  awoke  with 
the  sun  he  smiled  and  went  away. 

Snow-white  Yes,  and  when  we  looked  about  we  found 
we  had  been  lying  close  to  a  precipice  which  in  the  darkness 
we  had  not  seen.     I Ve  been  wondering  and  wondering  — 

The  Mother  Ah,  dear  child!  you  need  wonder  no  longer. 
It  was  the  sweet  angel  who  watches  over  all  good  children. 
May  he  never  desert  my  little  ones!  (She  leans  forward 
and  lightly  kisses  Snow-white.) 

Rose-red  (running  over  to  her  mother)  I  want  one,  too! 
(Kisses  her  mother  soundly)  And  now  do  you  take  this 
book  and  read  to  us.  We  will  spin.  I  shall  put  your  work 
away.  (She  folds  and  lays  the  work  upon  the  table  while 
Snouhwhite  cries ,  "  F«,  yesV'  and  brings  out  the  spinning 
wheels.) 

The  Mother  Since  you  wish  it.  But,  Snow-white,  do  you 
go  bolt  the  door.  (Snow-white  hastens  to  obey.  The  mother 
reads  for  a  time  when  a  loud  knock  is  heard.) 

The  Mother  Quick,  Rose-red!  Hasten  and  open  the 
door.  Very  likely  some  poor  wanderer  has  come  to  seek 
for  shelter. 

(Rose-red  runs  to  unbolt  the  door,  opens  it  wide,  and  then 
runs  screaming  to  her  mother  as  the  Bear  enters.  Snow- 
while  runs  out  of  the  room  calling,  "/  must  hide.'') 

Rose-red    O  mother!  it's  a  bear,  a  great  black  bear! 

The  Bear  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  diall  not  hurt  you.  I 
am  half  frozen  with  the  cold.     I  only  wish  to  warm  myself. 

(Rose-red,  peeping  from  behind  her  mother's  skirts)  He 
does  indeed  look  kind.  (Calling,)  Come,  Snow-white. 
You  need  not  be  afraid.     It  is  a  kind  bear. 


The  Mother  Poor  fellow!  Lie, down  by  the  fire,  but 
have  a  care  that  you  do  not  burn  that  thick  coat.  (To 
Snow-white,  as  she  timidly  re- enters  the  room)  Mother  is 
ashamed  of  her  little  girl.  Brave  in  the  lonely  woocis  at 
night,  but  afraid  of  an  honest,  respectable  fellow  like  this 
good    bear! 

(The  Bear  looks  rather  mournfully  at  Snow-white  and  with 
a  little  cry  she  runs  up  to  him  as  he  lays  himself  heavily 
down.) 

Snow-white  No,  no,  I  am  not  afraid !  He  is  a  dear  bear. 
See  his  coat  is  full  of  snow.     I  will  take  it  out. 

(She  brushes  out  the  Snow,) 

The  Mother  It  grows  late.  Come,  dear  children,  we 
must  go  to  bed.  (To  the  Bear)  As  for  you  —  you  are 
welcome  to  our  home  and  hearth.  You  will  find  the  fire 
warm  and  the  house  will  shelter  you  from  storms.  The  chil- 
dren will  let  you  out  in  the  morning. 

The  Bear  Thank  you,  kind  hostess.  I  accept  your 
hospitality.  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  shelter,  and  shall  come 
each  night  until  the  warm  breezes  of  spring  blow  once  more. 

The  Mother  Then  that  is  settled.  Good-night.  Come, 
children,  say  good-night .  (The  children  run  to  her  and  take 
her  by  the  hands.) 

Rose-red    Good-night,  bear! 

Snow-white  Good-night,  dear  bear.  (They  walk  toward 
the  door.  Exit  Rose-red.  Snoiv-white  looks  first  at  her 
mother,  then  at  the  bear  and  runs  to  him  and  clasps  her  arms 
about  his  neck)     Good-night,  Bear. 

The  Bear    Good-night,  little  Snow-white. 

(The  Mother  and  Snow-white  go  out,  the  Bear  puts  his 
head  upon  his  paws.  Then  he  looks  up  toward  the  door 
through  which  Snow-white  has  just  passed,  and  again  settles 
himself  for  the  night, 

ACT    I 

Scene  II 

Some  months  later.  The  sitting-room  at  the  cottage.  It 
is  early  morning.  The  Bear  is  just  waking  up.  Snow- 
white  comes  running  into  the  room. 

Snow-white  What,  dear  Bear!  Just  up?  Everything 
is  fresh  and  green  with  spring;  the  birds  are  loud  on  every 
tree.     And  you  lie  sleeping  the  morning  away. 

The  Bear  Alas !  Snow-white,  it  is  the  last  morning  I  shall 
lie  sleeping  in  your  home!  Every  mention  you  make  of 
spring  reminds  me  that  hereafter  my  way  lies  in  the  woods. 

Snow-white  You  are  going  to  stay  in  the  woods?  Never 
visit  us  again?  Indeed,  dear  Bear,  I  could  not  endure  it. 
Where  are  you  going? 

The  Bear  I  must  stay  in  the  woods  and  guard  my  treas- 
ures from  the  dwarfs.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  hard 
in  winter  they  must  stay  below  in  their  caves,  but  now  that 
the  sun  has  thawed  the  earth  they  ynX\  soon  break  through. 
What  goes  into  their  caves  never  comes  out!  They  steal 
whatever  they  can  find.  Indeed,  indeed  I  must  go!  I 
have  already  stayed  too  long. 

Snow-white  (crying  softly)  Never  shall  I  be  able  to  see 
you  go.  (As  the  bear  starts  toward  the  door  she  runs  to  him 
and  throws  her  arms  around  his  neck.)  Then  good-by>  dear 
Bear.  /  shall  give  you  a  bear  hug.  (She  uf5)olts  the  door 
and  opens  it,  and  stands  looking  sadly  at  the  bear  as  he  leaves 
tlie  house.) 

The  Bear  Good-by,  Snow-white  —  dear  little  Snow- 
white.    Tell  the  kind  mother  and  Rose-red  good-by,  too. 

(Exit  the  Bear.  Snow-white  closes  the  door,  looks  sadly 
about  the  room  and  sinks  to  the  floor,  weeping.  Enter 
the  Mother  and  Rose-red.) 

The  M oilier  Why,  Snow-wliite,  what  ails  you,  child? 
(Lifts  her  from  the  floor.) 

Snow-white  The  dear  Bear  has  left  us.  Gone  while 
summer  lasts.  He  said  he  must  guard  his  treasure^  from 
the  dwarfs.     He  asked  me  to  tell  you-^th  good-fo. 
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The  Mother  Well,  that  is  but  natural.  A  Bear  cannot 
spend  his  time  lying  on  the  hearth.  And  that  reminds  me. 
Do  you  dry  your  eyes  and  go  with  Rose-red  into  the  woods 
for  sticks.  The  spring  is  deceiving;  there  is  yet  a  snap  in 
the  air  and  we  shall  need  a  fire. 

Rose-red  Hurry,  Snow-white.  To  be  sorry  to  lose  our 
shaggy  friend  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  useless  to  cry.  Who 
knows,  we  may  find  violets  in  the  woods. 

The  Mother  Don't  stay  too  late,  my  dears.  I  must  go 
to  my  baking. 

(Exit  the  Mother,  Snow-white  dries  her  eyes,  picks  up 
her  basket  and  with  her  hand  in  Rose-red^s  hurries  ojf.) 

ACT  n 

Scene  I 

The  woods.    Enter  Snow-white  and  Rose-red. 

Rose-red  My  basket  is  getting  heavy.  Snow-white.  Is 
yours?  But  look,  what  is  that  strange  thing  hopping  up 
and  down  in  the  grass?  It  is  too  large  for  a  grasshopper. 
Let  us  go  closer. 

(They  approach  the  object  which  proves  to  be  the  Dwarf y 
his  beard  caught  in  the  split  of  a  felled  tree.) 

The  Dwarf  Well,  here's  stupid  children  to  stand  and 
pry.  Why  don't  you  help  me  instead  of  staring  your 
eyes  out! 

Rose-red    What  have  you  been  doing,  little  man? 

Dwarf  Prying  creature!  If  you  must  know,  I  was  split- 
ting the  tree  to  get  some  small  pieces  for  the  kitchen  stove. 
I  had  just  driven  in  the  wedge  when  it  closed  up  in  a  second 
and  caught  my  beautiful  beard.  I  cannot  get  it  out,  and 
you  stand  staring." 

Rose-red  and  Snow-white  We  are  sorry  —  indeed  we  will 
try  to  relieve  your  difficulty.  {They  run  forward  and 
endeavor  to  pull  the  Dwarf  out,  but  cannot  succeed.) 

Rose-red  O,  we  can  never  do  it!  I  shall  nm  and  fetch 
some  one  to  help  us. 

Dioarf  (angrily)  Stupid  things!  Why  go  for  others 
when  there  are  already  too  many  of  you?  Do  think  of  some- 
thing better  than  that. 


Snow-white  (taking  out  her  scissors)  Just  be  patient.  I 
know  what  to  do.  I'll  cut  you  loose.  (She  snips  off 
the  Dwarfs  beard  end.  The  Dwarf  drags  up  a  bag  of  gold 
hidden  among  the  roots  of  the  tree.) 

Dwarf  You  don't  deserve  any  thanks,  stupid  ones! 
I  wish  you  bad  luck! 

(He  hurries  off  without  even  a  look  backward.) 

Snow-white  Well,  that  is  an  odd  little  man,  sister  mine. 
We  have  spent  rather  too  much  time  with  him.  Let  us 
hasten  home. 

(ExU  Snow-white  and  Rose^ed.) 

Scene  II 

The  Woods.    Enter  Snow-white  and  Rose-red. 

Snow-white  Here  we  are  at  the  brook  at  last.  We  must 
try  very  hard  to  get  mother  the  fish  she  wanted. 

Rose-red  But  look,  Snow-white.  What  is  that  hopping 
about  in  the  grass?    Is  it  a  grasshopper? 

Snow-white  O  no,  Rose-red!  it  is  much  too  large 
for  th^t.  Let  us  go  nearer  and  see.  (They  advance  to  the 
brook  where  the  Dwarf  is  discovered  jumping  about,  his  beard 
entangled  in  a  fish4ine. 

Snow-white  O  see!  it  is  the  little  man  we  saw  in  the 
woods,  but  he  is  in  distress,  we  must  help  him. 

Rose-red  1  say,  little  man,  what  are  you  doing?  Care- 
ful now,  you'll  jiunp  into  the  water. 

Dwarf  (screaming  out)  Those  stupid  children  again. 
Can't  you  see  the  fish  is  pulling  me  into  the  water?  Can't 
you  help  me  instead  of  standing  there  and  talking?  The 
fish  has  the  bait  and  the  wind  has  entangled  my  beard 
imtil  I  can't  escape.    Hurry  —  hurry! 

Snow-white  and  Rose-red  Of  course  we  will  do  anything 
we  can.  Poor  little  man !  (They  run  forward  and  endeavor y 
by  putting,  to  release  him.  Then  they  try  to  disentangle  the 
line  from  his  beard.) 

Snow-white  We  are  but  holding  you.  I  shall  take  my 
scissors  and  cut  off  a  bit  of  your  beard,  it  is  all  I  can  do. 
(She  snips  ojf  a  bit  of  the  beard.)    There,  now  you  are  free! 

Dwarf  (scrambling  up)  Do  you  call  it  good  manners 
to  spoil  a  person's  face  like  that?  Not  content  with  having 
shortened  my  beard  before  you  now  cut  out  the  best  part 
of  it.  May  you  go  barefoot  all  your  days  for  your  pains! 
(He  hastily  catches  up  a  bag  of  pearls  and  hurries  ojf  looking 
angrily  back  at  them  now  and  theti  until  out  of  sight.) 

Rose-red  That  is  the  most  thankless  creature  I  ever 
saw.    He  doesn't  deserve  any  help. 

Snow-white  But  mother  tells  us  we  should  not  do  for 
others  merely  for  their  thanks.  It  is  right  to  help  all  in 
trouble.  Poor  little  man!  But  do  you  see,  dear  sister, 
the  day  is  drawing  to  its  dose.  We've  no  fish  for  dear 
mother,  but  she  wSl  understand  when  we  ocplain. 

Rose-red  1  never  want  to  see  a  fish  again.  If  it  were 
not  wrong  I  could  but  wish  the  fish  had  gone  off  with  his 
odd  bait.  (Laughs.)  It  was  really  fimny,  the  fish  was 
catching  the  little  man!    Let  us  hurry  to  mother. 

(They  go  ojf  hand  in  hand.) 

ACT  m 

Scene  I 

The  Woods.  Enter  Snow-white  and  Rose-red,  carrying 
baskets. 

Snow-white  1  am  glad  that  we  must  go  through  the  dear 
woods  to  reach  town.  How  fresh  and  bright  everything 
is!  It  is  ahnost  summer.  Our  dear  Bear  has  been  gone 
so  long;  I  miss  him  more  and  more.  It  almost  seemed  to 
me,  Rose-red,  as  though  his  eyes  were  trying  to  tell  us  some- 
thing his  tongue  could  not! 

Rose-red    That  is  because  you  read  too  much,  dear 
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sfeter.  You  have  queer  fancies  about  everything.  I 
know  all  I  read  is  not  true.  We  must  not  linger;  we  have 
needles  and  thread,  laces  —  and  what  else  did  the  mother 
ask  us  to  bring? 

Snow-white  Ribbons.  But  look,  look!  See  that  great 
bird  flying  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  Why,  it  has  seized 
something  in  its  talons  and  is  attempting  to  carry  it  oflf! 

Rose-red  Yes,  it  is  your  imgrateful  friend,  the  Dwarf, 
but  I  dare  say  for  nothing  but  imkind  words  we  must 
help  him. 

Snow-white  Of  course.  Let  us  hurry.  (They  run  for- 
ward and  hold  on  to  the  little  man  until  the  eagle  flies  away,) 

Rose-red    There,  are  you  all  right? 

Snow-white  I  thought  the  eagle  would  singly  take  us 
aU  off! 

Dwarf  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  see  what  you  have  done 
to  my  coat.  Could  you  not  have  been  a  little  more  care- 
ful? My  delicate  coat  is  in  rags.  You  certainly  are  stupid, 
clumsy  creatures,  (lie  seizes  a  bag  of  precious  stones  from 
behind  a  rock  and  hurries  off,) 

Rose-red  If  it  were  not  for  mother  I'd  never  help  him 
again  if  I  saw  him  dying.  But  we  must  hurry  on  or  it 
will  be  quite  dark  before  we  get  back  again. 

{She  grasps  Snow-white^ s  hand  and  together  they  hurry  off,) 

Scene  II 

The  Woods  at  evening.  The  Dwarf  is  discovered  seated 
upon  a  rock  with  piles  of  precious  stones  spread  out  about 
him.  He  is  so  intent  upon  admiring  them  as  he  pours  some 
through  his  hands  that  he  does  not  hear  Snow-white  and  Rose- 
red  as  they  enter  until  they  are  quite  close  to  him. 

^ose-red  (delightedly)    O  look!     I  never  saw  anything 
lovely.    See  how  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun  make  them 


Sparkle  and  shine  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow.     My 
good  man,  where  did  you  get  them  all? 

Dwarf  (furiously)  Where  did  I  get  them?  —  they  are 
all  mine,  at  least.  Why  do  you  stand  gaping  tliere?  Be 
off  with  you! 

(Loud  growls  are  heard  and  a  great  black  bear  enters  from 
the  opposite  side.) 

Rose-red    O  —  O  I  am  afraid!    It  is  a  bear! 

Dwarf  I  must  hurry  to  my  home.  But  I  can't  leave 
my  dear  treasures.  (He  hastily  begins  to  gather  them  up, 
but  the  bear  advances  and  cuts  off  his  retreat.) 

Dwarf  (beseechingly)  Dear  Mr.  Bear,  spare  me,  spare 
me!    I  will  give  you  all  my  treasures  if  you  will! 

(Bear  approaches  still  nearer,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his 
paw  strikes  the  dwarf  lifeless.) 

Rose-red  Dear,  O  dear!  —  we  must  run.  Run  as  fast 
as  ever  we  can.  He  will  kill  us  next.  (She  seizes  Snow- 
white,  who  stands  gazing  fixedly  at  the  Bear)  Hurry  — 
hurry! 

The  Bear  Do  not  run  away.  Indeed,  I  believe  Snow- 
white  recognizes  me.  I  am  the  bear  to  whom  you  gave 
shelter  and  the  warmth  of  your  hearth  all  winter.  But 
wait,  and  I  will  come  with  you.  (^4^  he  speaks  his  fur  coat 
falls  off  and  he  stands  revealed^  a  very  handsome  Prince.) 
Snow-white  takes  a  timid  step  toward  him.  He  instantly 
advafices  to  meet  her  and  takes  her  hand  in  his.  Rose-red 
looks  wonderingly.) 

Prince  Dear  little  Snow-white!  I  half  believe  you  sus- 
pected long  ago.  I  am  a  king's  son  condenmed  by  that 
wicked  dwarf  lying  there,  to  roam  the  woods  in  the  guise 
of  a  bear  until  his  death  should  release  me.  He  has  won 
his  well-earned  reward  for  a  life  of  ungratefulness  and 
cruelty  to  man  and  beast.  The  very  jewels  with  which 
he  offered  to  buy  his  life,  were  treasures  stolen  from  me. 
But  I  want  a  greater  treasure  than  all  —  I  want  little 
Snow-white  whom  I  learned  to  love  when  a  bear,  to  marry 
me,  to  be  my  Princess  and  sweet  wife.  What  does  she 
say? 

Snow-white  (looking  timidly  down)  She  says  yes.  She 
learned  to  love  the  Bear.  But  we  must  hurry  home  to 
tell  the  dear  mother  and  ask  her  consent.  And  of  course  I 
never,  never  could  leave  Rose-red.  (She  clasps  Rose-red 
by  the  other  hand  as  she  stands  looking  up  at  the  Prince.) 

Prince  Dear  Snow-white!  You  will  neverneed  to.  She 
shall  live  with  us  in  our  palace  and  so  shall  the  kind  mother. 
IVe  a  brother,  a  dear  lad,  whom  we'll  betroth  to  Rose-red. 
And  we'll  divide  with  them  all  the  treasures  we  shall  find 
in  the  Dwarf's  cave.    Does  that  suit  Rose-red? 

Rose-red  If  he  is  as  nice  as  you  are  I  believe  it  does. 
Indeed  Snow-white's  queer  fancies  seem  not  so  queer.  I 
have  a  fancy  that  that  is  how  it  will  all  end.  And  we'll 
all  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  But  do  you  see  the  sim 
is  only  faintly  glowing?  The  mother  will  be  much  alarmed. 
We  must  hurry  to  her  now. 

Prince  You  are  quite  right.  And  we  want  her  blessing 
on  our  happiness. 

Snow-white  Come,  let  us  hasten  —  I  am  anxious  to  see 
her  surprise  when  she  sees  our  shaggy  friend  has  become 
a  man.  O,  I  am  glad  it  happened  in  my  beloved  woods  I 
(She  lifts  her  hands  to  her  lips.)  Good-night,  dear  woods. 
Good-night,  dear  world.    May  you  all  be  as  happy! 

(Exeunt  all.)  


The  Apple 

Faithful,  and  fruitful,  and  friendly,  and  free, 
Here's  to  the  apple,  lads,  here's  to  the  tree  I 
Friend  of  the  farmer,  lads,  ne'er  may  he  fail. 
Till  turnips  be  roses,  and  cherries  turn  pale  — 
Hurrah  for  the  apple  tree! 

-Old  Rhym 
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Dance  of  the  May  B's 

Alice  E.  Allen 

The  following  little  May  frolic  has  been  made  simple  as  to  words, 
music,  and  method  of  giving,  so  that  the  littlest  children  mav  enjoy  it. 
But  if  desired,  it  may  be  given  by  older  children,  with  touches  of  cos- 
tume, and  the  frolic  about  the  May-pole  may  be  made  into  a  little 
old-time  Dance,  with  as  many  pretty  and  appropriate  figures  as  de- 
sired. For  instance,  the  May  Baskets  may  form  into  two  lines  facing 
each  other  and  passing  baskets  back  and  forth  rhythmically.  The 
Blossoms  may  give  a  pretty  shower  of  blossoms,  etc. 

The  children  are  all  May  B's.  Some  are  May  Birds,  distinguished 
by  wings;  some.  May  Butterflies,  with  big  butterflies  on  heads;  some 
are  May  Bees  who  hum;  some  May  Breezes  with  long  ribbons  which 
float  out  breezily;  some.  May  Blossoms  with  flowers  or  bouquets; 
and  the  rest  May  Baskets  with  dainty  May  baskets.  One  of  the 
children  carries  banner  which  says  May  B's  on  it. 

The  air  used  is  "The  Mulberry  Bush,"  slightly  adapted  to  fit  words. 

All  (in  pretty  groups  near  center  or  front  of  room,  convenient 
to  the  May-pole,  which  may  he  a  little  pole,  or  a  little 
tree,  sltowing  a  bird^s  nest  in  its  boughs.  The  bird^s 
nest  may  be  made  of  raffia,  if  a  discarded  one  cannot 
be  found) 

Now*s  the  time  when  May  B*s  fly, 

May  B's  fly,  May  B's  fly; 
You  can  see  them  if  you  tiy, 
In  the  merry  Maytime. 

May  Birds  (they  show  <is  many  bird  motions  and  positions  as 
possible.    Some  may  poise  as  if  singing;    some  may 
fly  with  bits  of  img  as  if  intent  on  buUding;  some  may 
hop  about;  two  may  pull  at  the  same  piece  of  string) 
Little  May  Birds  wing  and  sing, 

Gaily  sing,  gaily  sing. 
Just  too  sweet  for  anything  — 
In  the  merry  Maytime. 

May  Butterflies  and  Bees  (JlUting  about,  gathering  honey; 
Butterflies  poise,  waving  wings  slowly;  bees  hum  softly) 
Bees  and  Butterflies  flit  by, 

Lightly  by,  lightly  by. 
Deep  in  honey-cups  they  pry. 
In  the  merry  Maytime. 

May  Breezes  (they  fly  about  cls  breezily  as  possible,  fluttering 
ribbons) 

Glad  May  Breezes  softly  blow, 

Softly  blow,  softly  blow, 
Banks  of  violets  they  know. 
In  the  merry  Maytime. 

May  Blossoms  {they  look  up  at  the  sun,  *'grow,''  scatter  petals, 
and  if  desired,  make  crown  and  crown  one  as  Queen) 
Bright  May  Blossoms  greet  the  sun. 

Greet  the  sun,  greet  the  sun, 
There  are  flowers  for  every  one, 
In  the  merry  Maytime. 


May  Baskets  (show  May  Baskets  and  make  motions  of  hanging 
them,  etc,) 

Sweet  May  Baskets  breathe  perfiune, 

Breathe  perfume,  breathe  perfume, 
All  the  world  is  song  and  bloom, 
In  the  merry  Maytime! 

All  {coming  about  the  May-pole,  for  frolic  or  dance) 
Now's  the  time  when  May  B's  fly, 

May  B's  fly.  May  B's  fly, 
You  can  see  them  if  you  try 

In  the  merry  Maytime. 


The  Return  of  the  Birds 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Most  of  the  children  are  Birds.  They  may  have  wings,  if  desired. 
As  words  suggest,  they  come  in  singly,  by  twos  or  threes,  or  in  groups. 
The  rest  of  the  children  are  real  children  watching  for  the  Birds  in  Uie 
spring.  Different  children  may  give  the  parts  arranged  for  *'  Children." 
Or,  these  parts  may  be  given  by  all  the  children. 

Children  {as  outside  is  heard  a  patter  and  clatter  and  chatter  — 
as  birdlike  cls  possible) 

Fitter,  patter, 
What's  the  matter? 
Such  gay  clatter. 
Such  gay  chatter, 
In  the  air, 
Everywhere! 

Birds  {gaily  from  outside,  one  or  two  showing  heads  inside 
door) 

Chitter,  chatter, 

What's  the  matter? 

Why  along  her  primrose  track, 

Birds  of  spring  are  coming  back. 

Children  {as  Crows  begin  to  come,  flapping  wings  and  "coic^ 
ingn 

First,  the  big,  black,  eager  crows 
Flap  their  wings  till  winter  goes. 

Crows  {Hying  in) 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw!  Caw!  Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 
We're  out  looking  for  a  thaw. 

High  Holes  {tapping) 

Here  is  High  Hole  —  tap,  tap,  tap, 

Goldfinches  {bowing) 

Now,  a  Goldfinch  doffs  his  cap. 

(Continued  on  page  S09)         ^^ 
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Arithmetic  for  Second  Grades  ^"^873  ^''"^"^iS 

A.  B.  W. 

May 
First  Week 

Special  drills  of  combinations  making  13.  Complete  the 
tables  of  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's.  Review  the  tables  in  this  way: 
2's,  pt.  and  qt.;  3's,  ft.  and  yd.;  4's,  qt.  and  gal.,  pk.  and 
bu.;  5's,  nickels. 

It  is  well  to  begin  dictation  lessons  at  this  time.  Give 
each  child  paper  and  pencil.  Dictate  your  problem.  Tell 
the  children  to  rise  as  soon  as  they  have  the  answer.  In 
reading  the  answers  to  problems  insist  upon  the  children 
calling  the  answer  in  addition  the  sum;  in  subtraction,  the 
difference;  in  multiplication,  the  product;  in  division,  the 
quotient. 


659 
X4 


175 
X4 


5)660  5)1665  6)1872  6)612 


999 
X2 


6)732 


Monday 
968 
X4 


9374 
3688 


706 
X5 


$93.23 
—46.25 


973 
X5 


7433 
2684 


896 
X4 


9382 
4639 


Tuesday    (Dictation) 

Use  dass  time  for  this  and  let  the  children  correct  prob- 
lems missed  at  seat  work  time.  You  will  find  that  many 
will  miss  several,  but  the  mistakes  will  be  careless  ones. 
If  the  child  has  the  power  to  find  his  mistakes  and  correct 
them  by  himself,  he  has  accomplished  all  a  second  grade 
teacher  can  hope  for. 


445 

806 

57 

355 


746 
57 

265 
65 


608 
75 
93 

400 


127 

243 

85 

306 


Second  Week 
Review  combinations  making  14  and  adding  to  4. 
Problems. 
Table  drills. 
Teach  1  lb.  =  16  oz. 

Monday 

Mr.  Jones  has  $40  in  the  bank  after  taking  out  $7;  how 
much  had  he  in  the  bank? 

How  much  did  Mrs.  Rice  pay  for  9  dolls  that  cost  40 
cents  each? 

I  paid  $160  for  four  cows.  How  many  dollars  did  each 
cost? 

John  has  60  cherries.  He  gave  one  half  of  them  to 
James.    How  many  did  he  give  James? 

There  are  45  roses  on  one  bush  and  30  on  another.  How 
many  roses  on  both  bushes? 


Tuesday  (Dictation) 

838  321 

123  528 

30  86 

65  704 


453 

—68 

Wednesday 
4)1876 


754 
—27 


4)3572 


38 
452 

67 
390 


936 

—88 


4)8368 


244 
42 

768 
49 


745 
--39 


4)7704 


876 
-234 


Wednesday 

9384 

-4679 


i  of  24 
i  of  240 
I  of  950 


Thursday 


978 
-469 


8543 
2968 


350 
-220 


7530 
-4679 


1  gal. 

6  gal. 
12  gal. 
32  qt. 
48  qt. 

3  nickels 


i  of  36  = 
i  of  360  = 
I  of  315  = 


391 
—386 


9243 
—3679 


i  of  48 
J  of  48 
i  of  328 


12  nickels  = 

25  cents  = 

36  qt.  = 

40  cents  = 

11  gal.  = 

11  nickels  = 


4)9864 


4)7836 


4)5696 


4)7324 


Thursday 
Place  the  work  on  the  board  in  this  form: 


9000  —  8790 
8006  —  7999 
6543  —  4001 
4350  —  2670 


8493  —  8230 
$74.36  —  $65.75 
$93.24  —  $61.08 
$74.63  —  $2.98 


=       but  show  the  children  that  it  must  be  placed  like  this: 

9000 
—8790 


before  they  can  subtract. 


Friday    (Dictation) 

287  859 

X5  X5 


X4 


456 
X4 
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5)6170 


5)6710 


9)2736 


4  of  963 


I  of  4590 


9)3618 
i  of  1680  = 


Third  Week 
Grocery  Problems 

Teach  the  children  to  make  out  bills  and  to  make  change. 
Paper  money  can  easily  be  made  and  the  children  will  find 
out  quoted  prices  for  staple  goods  at  the  local  grocer's.  At 
first  let  them  tdl  the  cost  of  the  article  and  the  teacher 
writes  on  the  board. 


3  loaves  of  bread  at  5  cents 
2  cans  of  com  at  10  cents 


$.15 
.20 

$.35 


Distribute  dollars  and  half  dollars  among  the  children. 
Have  the  purchaser  tell  what  change  he  should  receive  in 
return.  Suppose  he  has  a  half  dollar  and  the  bill  is  35 
cents.  He  says,  "I  want  a  nickel,  40  cents  (35  cents  + 
5  cents),  and  a  dime,  50  cents.  Have  him  add  the  change 
received;     then    subtract 

.50 
—.35 

to  verify   it. 

After  some  drills  of  this  kind  the  teacher  can  let  the  chil- 
dren make  out  bills  at  their  seats  and  buy  and  sell  to  each 
other.  This  b  practical  work  and  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  children. 


Monday 

$7.95 
X4 

$8.63 
X4 

$9.45 
X5 

$8.36 
X4 

9543 
-3687 

7463 
—2948 

5346 
—3987 

8643 
—2796 

Tuesday    (Dictation) 
936                  343 
355                  409 
744                   134 
656                  249 

545 

434 

379 

33 

900 
76 

450 
79 

$8.76 
—4.39 

$7.42 
—3.67 

$9.64 
—3.78 

$7.75 
—3.48 

Wednesday 

$5)$200 

How  many  tons  of  coal  at  $5  a  ton  can  be  bought  for 
$200? 

23  X  3  cents  = 

A  newsboy  sells  23  papers  at  3  cents  each  and  30  papers 
at  1  cent  each.    How  much  money  did  he  get  for  them? 

How  many  dollars  will  a  woman  pay  for  6  pairs  of  shoes 
at  S3  a  pair  and  a  coat  at  $10? 

7  X  $14  = 

A  man  sells  7  sofas  at  $14  each.    What  did  he  get  for 
them? 

f  of  90  cents  = 

A  boy  had  90  cents  and  he  gave  ^  of  it  to  his  sister.  How 
much  did  he  have  left? 


Thursday 

3  cans  of  com  at  10  cents 
J  doz.  lemons  at  40  cents  doz. 
2  loaves  of  bread  at  5  cents 


($.30) 


i  bu.  potatoes  at  $1.20 
10  lb.  sugar  at  5  cents  lb. 
2  lb.  lard  at  17  cents  lb. 

2  lb.  butter  at  32  cents 

2  bimches  of  lettuce  at  8  cents 

1  gal.  vinegar  at  10  cents  a  qt. 


Friday    (Dictation) 
$7.96  $345 

X4  X4 


$9.64 
X2 


8)112 


$357 
X4 


$8.65 
X3 


$8.97 
X4 


$473 
X3 


$6.79 
X5 


9)378 


6)330 


4)936 


Fourth  Week 


Have  table  contests.  Conduct  these  as  you  would  a 
"Spell  down."  Give  work  such  as  this:  3  X  7,  i  of  16, 
3  X  60,  etc. 

Continue  grocery  problems.  Give  special  attention 
to  writing  numbers,  dollars  and  cents,  etc. 

Monday 

J  of  180  +  9  = 
I  of  140  +  50  = 
i  of  160  +  10  = 
J  of  96  +  7  = 
tV  of  24  +  7  = 


I  of  450  —  6 
J  of  270  —  8 
J  of  136  +  8 
i  of  84  +  9  = 
i  of  48  +  6  = 


Tuesday 
2  quarters  +  1  nickel  = 

1  quarter  +  1  dime  +  3  cents  = 

2  half  dollars  +  1  quarter  = 

1  quarter  +  1  nickel  +  3  cents  = 

1  dollar  —  1  quarter  = 

1  dollar  —  3  dimes  = 

1  dollar  —  5  nickels  = 

1  dollar  +  6  dimes  +  3  nickels  = 


Wednesday 

329 

405 

34 

387 

(Dictation) 

$6.72 

3.00 

.45 

1.63 

$7.25 

4.50 

3.05 

.75 

$6.34 

7.29 

.37 

4.05 

$9.75 
—3.47 

$8.64 
—3.28 

$7.93 
—4.65 

$9.05 

—4.78 

Thursday 

3  lb,  coffee  at  40  cents  lb. 
2  bu.  apples  at  $1.20  bu. 

4  loaves  of  bread  at  5  cents 
6  lb.  of  sugar  at  6  cents  lb. 
1|  doz.  bananas  at  20  cents 

2  doz.  oranges  at  35  cents 

3  lb.  lard  at  17  cents  lb. 

4  cans  of  peas  at  15  cents 


Friday    (Dictation) 
$9.36  $9.36 

X4  X5 


$8.74 
X4 


3)$936 


$874 
X5 


3)S9..3'J 


$936 
X3 

$8.74 
X3 


9)207 


$936 
X2 

$8.74 
X2 


9)387 
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The  Teacher's  Treasure  Box 
for  May 

Caroline  Griffin 

(Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  for  use  in  the 
primary  grades.) 

May 

Why  are  bees  and  butterflies 

Dancing  in  the  sun? 
Violets  and  buttercups 

Blooming,  one  by  one? 

Why  does  Mr.  Bobolink 

Seem  so  very  gay? 
Why  does  —  Oh,  I  quite  forgot, 

This  is  really  May. 

Why  do  all  the  meadow  brooks 

Try  to  run  away? 
As  though  we  were  chasing  them? 

Why,  because  it's  May. 

Why  does  all  the  whole  big  world 

Smell  like  a  fresh  bouquet, 
Picked  from  God's  own  flower  bed? 

Oh,  I  know!    It's  May! 

—  Adapted  from   a   poem  by   "Pansy** 

Swinging 

Frank  and  I  like  to  swing  in  the  large  swing.  We  swing 
up,  up,  into  the  tree.     We  swing  down,  down,  to  the  ground. 

Sometimes  Frank  and  I  swing  together.  We  stand  on 
the  board.  Frank  is  facing  one  way,  and  I  am  facing  the 
other.    Then  we  make  the  swing  go  as  hard  as  ever  we  can. 

When  the  swing  is  high  up  on  one  side,  we  play  we  are  in 
China.  When  the  swing  is  high  up  on  the  other  side,  we 
play  we  are  in  Japan. 

The  Swing 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside  — 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown  — 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down ! 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Foreign  Lands 
Up  into  the  cherry-tree 
Who  should  climb  but  little  me? 
I  held  the  tnmk  with  both  my  hands. 
And  looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands. 

I  saw  the  next-door  garden  lie. 
Adorned  with  flowers,  before  my  eye. 
And  many  pleasant  places  more 
That  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 
And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass; 
And  dusty  roads  go  up  and  down, 
And  people  tramping  into  town. 

If  I  could  find  a  higher  tree, 
Farther  and  farther  I  could  see. 
To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ships. 

To  where  the  roads  on  either  hand 
Lead  onward  into  fairyland. 
Where  all  the  children  dine  at  five. 
And  all  the  playthings  are  alive. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

A  Rule  for  Birds'  Nesters 

The  robin  and  the  red  breast. 

The  robin  and  the  wren; 
If  ye  take  out  o'  their  nest, 

Ye'll  never  thrive  agen! 

The  robin  and  the  red-breast, 
The  martin  and  the  swallow; 

If  ye  touch  one  o'  their  eggs, 
Bad  luck  will  surely  follow! 

—  Old  Rhyme 

A  May  Moving 

O  bluebird,  up  in  the  maple-tree. 
Shaking  your  throat  with  such  bursts  of  glee; 
Did  you  dip  your  wings  in  the  azure  dye 
When  April  began  to  paint  the  sky? 
Or  were  you  hatched  from  a  blue-bell  bright 
'Neath  the  warm  gold  breast  of  a  sunbeam  light? 

—  Emily  Dickinson 

A  Cooky  Party 

Peggy  and  Dot  were  having  a  party.    The  table  was 
set  in  the  back  yard. 
The   table  was  an  old  box.    T\e  plates  jvere  maple 
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leaves.  The  cups  were  acorn  shells.  The  saucers  were 
chips. 

The  first  course  at  the  party  was  mud  pies.  Peggy  and 
Dot  played  they  ate  the  mud  pies.  They  really  threw 
the  mud  pies  behind  them. 

The  second  course  was  water.  The  children  played  the 
water  was  tea. 

The  third  course  was  the  best  of  all.  There  were  four 
tiny  cookies  for  each  little  girl.  Hannah  had  baked  them 
in  the  morning.  That  was  why  the  children  were  having 
a  party. 

The  two  children  were  eating  the  cookies,  when  along 
came  Rover.  And  what  do  you  think  that  naughty  dog 
did?    He  jumped  right  up  on  the  table. 

The  table  tipped  over,  and  the  cups  and  saucers  and  plates 
were  spilled. 

Worst  of  all,  before  the  children  could  drive  him  away. 
Rover  saw  the  last  two  cookies,  and  he  ate  them  both  I 

The  Daisy 

Like  a  soldier  the  daisy  fair 
Stands  erect  in  the  morning  air; 
It  dares  the  blast  and  summer  heat. 
And  laughs  undaunted  at  my  feet. 

Wherever  hunmn  foot  has  trod. 
It  smiles  above  the  sunny  sod, 
And  where  no  human  foot  e'er  sped 
It  dreaming  bends  its  golden  head. 

Where  torrid  suns  shine  fiercely  hot 
It  lifts  its  face  and  fears  them  not. 
And,  'mid  the  mountain's  ice  and  snows 
Unseen  and  lone  it  gaily  blows. 

In  forests  deep  through  all  the  days 
It  blithely  with  the  breezes  plays; 
And  greets  the  stately  deer's  soft  eye, 
As  in  the  wilds  he  passes  by. 

And  in  my  lady's  bower  fair 
It  takes  its  place  with  queenly  air. 
Telling  to  maids  of  high  degree 
If  false  or  true  their  lovers  be. 

It  graces  the  palaces  of  kings, 
And  listens  where  the  brooklet  sings, 
Teaching  its  lessons  everywhere, 
Of  bravery,  hope,  and  courage  fair. 
—  Mary  Belle  Freely ,  in  **  Wisconsin  Arbor  and  Bird  Day 
AnnuaV 

A  Morning-Glory  Seed 

One  spring  morning  a  little  girl  dropped  a  morning-glory 
seed  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  "Morning-glory  seed," 
she  said,  "hurry  and  grow  —  grow  until  you  are  a  tall  vine 
covered  with  green  leaves  and  lovely  flowers." 

The  earth  was  dry,  for  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  long 
time.    The  poor  little  seed  could  not  grow  at  all. 

For  nine  long  days  and  nine  long  nights  it  said  to  the 
ground  around  it,  "O  ground,  please  give  me  a  few  drops 
of  water  to  soften  my  hard  brown  coat.  Then  it  will  burst 
open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves,  so  I  can  begin 
to  be  a  vine." 

But  the  groimd  said,  "That  you  must  ask  of  the  rain." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  rain.  "O  rain,"  it  said,  * 'please 
come  down  and  wet  the  groimd  around  me  so  that  it  may 
give  me  a  few  drops  of  water.  Then  will  my  hard  brown 
coat  grow  softer  and  softer  until  at  last  it  can  burst  open 
and  set  my  two  green  seed-leaves  free  and  I  can  begin  to  be 
a  vine." 

But  the  rain  said,  "I  cannot,  unless  the  clouds  hang 
lower." 

So  the  seed  said  to  the  clouds^  "O  clouds,  please  hang 


lower  and  let  the  rain  come  down  and  wet  the  ground  around 
me,  so  that  it  may  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water.  Then 
will  my  hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and  softer  until 
at  last  it  can  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed- 
leaves  and  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine." 

But  the  clouds  said,  "The  sun  must  hide  first." 

So  the  seed  said  to  tiie  sun,  "O  sun,  please  hide  for  a  little 
while,  so  that  the  clouds  may  hang  lower,  and  the  rain 
come  down  and  wet  the  ground  around  me.  Then  will 
the  ground  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water  and  my  hard  brown 
coat  will  grow  softer  and  softer,  imtil  at  last  it  can  burst 
open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves  and  I  can  begin 
to  be  a  vine." 

"I  will,"  said  th^  sun,  and  he  was  gone  in  a  flash. 

Then  tlie  clouds  began  to  hang  lower  and  lower.  The 
rain  began  to  fall  faster  and  faster.  The  groimd  began  to 
get  wetter  and  wetter.  The  seed-coat  b^an  to  grow 
softer  and  softer,  until  at  last  open  it  burst  —  and  out 
came  two  bright  green  seed-leaves. 

The  Morning-glory  seed  had  begun  to  be  a  vine. 

—  Elizabeth  V.  Brown 

The  Wise  Dandeuon 

Dandelion,  sure,  is  a  wise  little  fellow. 
He  carries,  in  April,  an  umbrella,  yellow; 
It  has  a  long  handle  and  lining  of  green. 
The  cutest  umbrella  that  ever  was  seen. 

When  down  comes  the  shower,  not  a  penny  cares  Dandy, 
For  there  is  his  yellow  umbrella  all  handy, 
And  under  its  shelter,  he  sits  in  the  lane, 
And  laughs  to  see  violet  wet  with  the  rain. 

Then,  when  the  smi  once  again  begins  shining. 
He  shuts  his  umbrella  with  pretty  fringed  linmg. 
And  curls  himself  up  for  a  comfortable  nap; 
Now  isn't  our  Dandy  a  wise  little  chap? 

—  Selected 

The  Fields  in  May 

What  can  better  please. 

When  your  mind  is  well  at  ease. 
Than  a  walk  among  the  green  fields  in  May? 

To  see  the  verdure  new. 

And  to  hear  the  loud  cuckoo. 
While  sunshine  makes  the  whole  world  gay: 

When  the  butterfly  so  brightly 

On  his  journey  dances  lightly. 
And  the  bee  goes  by  with  business-like  hum. 

When  the  fragrant  breeze  and  soft. 

Stirs  the  shining  clouds  aloft. 
And  the  children's  hair,  as  laughingly  they  come: 

When  the  grass  is  full  of  flowers. 

And  the  hedge  is  full  of  bowers. 
And  the  finch  and  the  linnet  piping  clear. 

Where  the  branches  throw  their  shadows, 

On  a  footway  through  the  meadows, 
With  a  brook  among  the  cresses  winding  clear. 

—  W,  Allingham 

The  Tradespeople 

The  swallow  is  a  mason, 
And  underneath  the  eaves 

He  builds  a  nest  and  plasters  it 
With  mud  and  hay  and  leaves. 

The  woodpecker  is  hard  at  work; 

A  carpenter  is  he; 
And  you  may  find  him  hammering 

His  house  high  up  a  tree 
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The  bullfinch  knows  and  practices 
The  basket-maker's  trade; 

See  what  a  cradle  for  his  young 
The  little  thing  has  made! 

Of  all  the  weavers  that  I  know, 

The  chaffinch  is  the  best; 
High  on  the  apple-tree  he  weaves 

A  cozy  little  nest. 

The  goldfinch  is  a  fuller; 

A  dcillful  workman  he! 
Of  wool  and  threads  he  makes  a  nest 

That  you  would  like  to  see. 

The  cuckoo  laughs  to  see  them  work; 

"Not  so,"  he  says,  "we  do; 
My  wife  and  I  take  others'  nests, 

And  live  at  ease  —  cuckoo!" 


The  Brook 
"Stop,  stop,  pretty  water!" 
Said  Mary  one  day, 
To  a  bright,  happy  brook 
That  was  runnmg  away. 

"You  run  on  so  fast! 
I  wish  you  would  stay; 
My  boat  and  my  flowers 
You  will  carry  away. 

"But  I  will  run  after 

Mother  says  that  I  may; 
For  I  would  know  where 
You  are  running  away." 

So  Mary  ran  on; 

But  I  have  heard  say. 
That  she  never  could  6nd 

Where  the  brook  ran  away. 


Alice  E.  Allen 


Baby^s    Eyes 


•Chas.  E.  Boyd 


^^ 


^=AJ^  JTT=^ 


r  c  f-rM 

^ — ^      y    j 


1.  Flow'rs  are  clos  -  ing  ev    - 'ry- where,  For    the    day  is 

2.  But     the  blu  -  est   flow'rs  of    all,     So    like    bap     -    py 
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History  in  Story,  Song  and 
Action 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Normal  School, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

(Themcturesto  jllustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis 6.  Anthony 
of  the  Fitchbuig  Nonnal  School.) 

Subjecljor  the  Lessons  and  Stories  for  May 
May  Day 

Object  of  the  Lessons  in  May 
The  revival  of  interesting  pretty  May  Day  customs. 

OMm  and  Suggestions  for  Lessons  and  Story  Work 

I    Ancient  May  Day  customs  and  celebrations  in  Great 
Britain. 

n    May  Day  celebration  in  Sweden. 

1  On  the  night  before  May  Dav  great  bonfires, 

around  which  dances  are  held  for  the  young 
people. 

2  A  sham  battle  on  May  Day  between  Winter  and 

Sununer.    (Simmier  is  always  victor.) 

m    Flower  Legends,  which  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  May  Day. 
(Adapted  from  various  sources.) 

1  Cowslip 

One  summer  a  long,  long  time  ago  the  cowslip 
had  no  golden  blossoms.  After  that,  all  through 
the  winter,  the  cowslip  slept  under  the  leaves  and 
snow;  but  one  morning  in  May  she  heard  the 
robin  sing.  In  order  to  hear  better,  she  put  her 
head  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  saw  both  the 
robin  and  a  golden  sunbeam.  The  cowslip  was 
so  glad  that  she  laughed  low  and  sweet:  "Ha! 
ha!  ha!  ha!"  and  every  "Ha!  hal"  became 
a  golden  blossom.  The  cowslip  was  surprised, 
and  hung  her  pretty  head;  and  ever  since  that 
time,  each  cowslip  laughs  itself  into  blossom 
"when  it  hears  the  robin  and  sees  the  sunbeam 
of  merry  May."  —  Kindergarten  Stories 

2  Dandelion 

Long,  long  ago  some  little  stars  that  lived 
in  the  sky  were  naughty.  They  would  not 
ahine  at  mght  when  Uieir  mother,  the  moon, 
told  them  to.  What  do  you  think  happened 
to  these  naughty  little  stars?  Thev  fell  way 
down  into  the  ground.  Then  the  little  stars 
tdt  very  sorry  and  began  to  cry.  When  the 
Ban,  their  father,  saw  how  sorry  they  were  he 
said  they  might  come  up  from  under  the  ground 
and  shine  upon  the  earth  instead  of  in  the  sky. 
So  every  day  in  summer  we  see  the  stars  shining 
in  the  grass. 
8    Hawthorn  or  May 

This  flower  grows  wild  in  almost  every  coun- 
try in  Eun^,  audit  has  been  associated  in  many 
{daces  with  different  May  Day  customs.  You 
can  often  see,  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  little  cross  sur- 
rotmded  with  May  boughs  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  fields.  This  is  supposed  to  ensure  a 
bountiful  harvest  and  the  following  story  ac- 
counts for  the  custom. 

In  the  eaiiy  days  of  Christianity,  a  poor 
peasant  became  ill  and  could  not  work  in  his 
fields;  so  some  of  this  man's  neighbors  said 
they  would  help  him,  and  came  to  dig  and 
plant  the  land  for  him.  They  worked  for  two 
days  and  had  the  fields  in  good  condition. 
Happening  to  look  over  to  their  own  fields,  as 
they  were  finishing  the  work  for  the  sick  man, 
they  saw  a  sight  at  which  they  wondered 
greatly.    Three  little  children,  dressed  in  white 
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EAST  nPTH  ST.  SCHOOL 
CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 
P«U  15,  1913 


COLGATE  A  CO, 
IM  FollMi  Btr—U 
N«w  Y«rk»  N.  Y. 

CenOemen:  The  lUpment  of  Ribboa  Dental  Cream  has  been 
received*    Please  icctpt  our  *i»*«ir<^ 

On  Wedneaday,  the  19th  dav  of  this  month,  a  Health  Day 
prai^ram  will  be  rendered  at  this  sdiooL  The  general  subject 
sdected  for  the  occasloii  is  the  motto  found  on  the  printed 
matter  sent  bvvou— "Good  Teeth— GoodHealth."  Ezerdses 
are  to  be  held  throughout  the  entire  building. 

Leadlns  phvsidans,  dentists  and  ministers  will  address  the 
pupils  and  visitors  on  the  following  topics,  reapectivdy : 

"The  Teeth  in  Rdation  to  the  Health  of  the  Entire 
Body." 

"The  Care  of  the  Teeth." 

"Gean  Mouths."    (Clean  Speech). 

Followix^  the  program  the  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 
ple^e  cards  and  booklets  will  be  distributed  among  the  pupils. 

The  "Dental  Lectures" and  "Oral  Hygiene^'  are  to  be 
studied  carefully  by  the  teachers  and  presented  by  them  to  the 
pupils,  after  which  the  pupils  above  the  second  grade  will  be 
subjected  to  a  written  test,  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  test  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  educational  material  is  doing 
a  great  deal  toward  producing  "  Good  Teeth —Good  Health." 

Thanking  yott  agvn,  I  remain 

Yours  very  tndy, 

L.  W.  Henderson,  Principal 


Follow  This  Plan  Early  Nazt  Fall 

Start  your  school  year  with  some  sort  of  a  ''Good 
Teeth— Good  Health  "  Day.  You  will  find— as  thou- 
sands of  other  teachers  nave  found — that  such  a 
"Good  Teeth— Good  Health"  Day  increases  the  in- 
terest  of  the  children  and  theur  parents,  resulting  in 
a  general  raising  of  your  class  average. 


COLO^TC'S 

RliiPN  OENtM.  CREAM 

We  can  send  no  more  Free  Trial  Tub^  and  Pledge  Cards  after 
May  1st,  but  a  coupon  from  our  past  advertising  in  this  and  other 
educational  pubUcations  will  be  aonorod  next  Fall. 

In  the  meantime — as  a  vacatbn  convenience — we  will  send 
3rou  on  receipt  of  this  coupon  a  Vacation  Packet  of  Colgate 
Comforts. 

COLGATE  &  CO- 

Dept  80,  199  Fultoii  Street,  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 


(Qood  only  la  U.  5.  A,) 
COLGATE  «  CO.,  Dspt.  80  199  FvltM  Ste—U  N«w  Y«rk 

Please  send  me  the  Vacation  Packet  of  Colgate  Comforts. 

For  a  Man  For  a  Woman 

Check  the  one  you  wish. 


Name  .. 
Address. 
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Telling  Flower  Legends 

and  wearing  wreaths  of  may  on  their  heads, 
were  planting  branches  of  hawthorn  there. 
What  could  be  the  object  of  the  children?  Sud- 
denly they  saw  that  the  little  children,  with 
wings  outspread,  were  flying  up  to  the  sky, 
singing.  It  was  discovered  after  this  that  all  the 
fields,  which  had  been  marked  by  them  gave 
double  harvests. 

Daisy 

Across  the  ocean  in  England  they  tell  this 
legend  about  the  daisy.  Long,  long  ago,  when 
the  Romans  conquered  England,  they  persecuted 
and  killed  the  Christians  of  the  coimtry.  Saint 
Druon,  who  lived  in  that  coimtry  then,  said 
to  his  sister  one  day,  "  Sister,  I  am  a  priest,  so 
I  must  die  at  my  post,  and  without  fear,  I  await 
the  death  of  a  martyr.  But,  thou,  my  child, 
canst  not  with  thy  sisters  incur  the  dangers 
that  I  see  lie  before  us.  Thou  must  leave  me, 
and  with  them  seek  a  place  of  refuge  where 
thou  canst  pray  to  God  in  safety."  At  first 
his  sister.  Saint  Olle,  was  unwilling  to  go, 
but  she  finally  did  as  her  brother  wished  and  left 
the  country.  A  year  later  the  Romans  stopped 
treating  the  Christians  so  cruelly  and 
Saint  Druon  was  anxious  for  his  sis- 
ter's return.  It  was  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  find  her,  for  he  had  no  clue  to 
her  whereabouts.  He  started  out  to 
find  her  and  thought  he  would  follow 
the  first  straight  path  he  came  to.  It 
was  autumn  at  this  time,  but  as  he 
went  on  his  way,  "little  tufts  of 
flowers  with  yellow  centers,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crown  of  white  rays, 
seemed  to  spring  up  out  of  the  earth 
before  him."  He  thought  they  were 
shining  like  stars  to  do  away  with  the 
darkness  of  the  night  for  him.  He 
followed  where  the  star-shaped  flowers 
led  and  after  nine  days,  he  found  his 
sister.  From  this  time  it  is  said  that 
daisies  blossom  on  the  earth  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Roses 

The  rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers  and  there 
are  many  legends  about  it.  The  first  rose  was 
supposed  to  have  been  white.  One  legend  tells 
that  Eve,  in  Paradise,  put  her  lips  on  the  petals 
of  a  white  rose  and  they  became  red;  and  thus 
the  first  red  rose  was  bom.  Another  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  red  rose  is  the  following:  A 
beautiful  girl,  in  a  coimtry  far  away,  had  been 
accused  of  crime,  and  in  a  field  called  Floridus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  River,  sticks, 
or  fagots,  were  lighted,  for  she  was  to  be  burned 
to  death.    Then  the  girl  prayed  that  God  would 


show  that  she  was  innocent.  After  the  prayer, 
she  entered  the  fire;  and  the  sticks  were  changed 
to  beautiful  roses.  The  ones  that  were  on  fire 
became  red  roses  and  the  others  that  had  not 
commenced  to  bum,  white  roses. 

About  the  moss-rose  the  following  legend  is 
told:  The  Angel  of  Flowers,  who  takes  care 
of  them  and  waters  them  with  dew,  went  to  sleep 
one  day  under  a  rose-bush.  When  he  awoke, 
rested,  he  said  to  the  rose,  which  he  loved,  'i 
thank  thee  for  thy  nice  cool  shade;  in  return  ask 
what  thou  wilt  and  I  will  give  it  thee."  The 
rose  blushed  and  answered,  "Bestow  on  me 
another  grace."  A  soft  veil  of  moss  to  cover 
it,  was  tie  only  additional  beauty,  which  the 
Angel  could  think  of,  so  he  bestowed  this  upon 
the  lovely  rose,  and  everyone  admired  this 
moss-rose. 


May  Day  Stories: 

"How  Polly  Went  to  the  May  Party,"  by  Mary  Brad- 

ley  — 5/.  Nicholas,  May,  1881. 
"Henrietta's   Heroism,"   by   M.   E.   W.   S.  —  Wide 

Awake,  May,  1881. 
"The  Difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedl^ 

dee,"  by  Cornelia  Seabring  Parker. 

Poems 

"The  Sister  Months,"  by  Lucy  Larcom.     (^ril  and 

May.) 
"Courtesy,"  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Whiton. 
"The  May  Queen,"  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 
"Going  A-Maying,"  by  Robert  Herrick. 
"Kitchen  May  Day  Song,"  Old  Ballad. 

Suggestions  for  Making  the  Work  Interesting 

A  May-Day  celebration  outdoors,  or  acting  some  May- 
Day  ceremonies  in  the  school-room  in  connection  with  the 
school  work. 

Preparaiion 
Early  May-Day  morning  or  the  day  before. 


Arranging  the  Flowers  for  May  Day 


Children  Wearing  the  Hats  and  SunbonneU  Decorated  with 
Cr6pe  Paper 


The  children  go  out  into  the  woods  to  gather  flowers, 
green  vines,  and  branches.  They  make  the  flowers  and 
branches  into  long  wreaths  and  garlands.  The  May-pole 
is  brought  and  decorated. 

If  the  school  is  situated  near  the  woods,  the  celebration 
may  be  held  there;  the  children  bring  their  lunches,  a 
bonfire  is  built,  and  they  eat  their  limdh  around  it  The 
boys  help  prepare  the  May-pole;    the  girls  decorate  it 

If  the  children  cannot  go  to  the  woods,  simple  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  May  Day  may  be  made  in  the 
school-yard  or  in  the  school-room. 
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ORLANDO    M.    BAKER 

Orlando  Merriam  Baker,  whose  death 
occurred  recently,  at  the  age  of  81,  had 
for  the  past  nine  years  been  president  of 
the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  Webster's  dictionary.  To  this 
work  he  devoted  his  life,  holding  it  to  be 
of  the  greatest  public  importance,  and  the 
high  standard  maintained  by  the  Merriam 
Company  has  caused  the  dictionary  to 
have  a  reputation  far  greater  than  nation- 
wide and  to  be  accepted  as  authority 
wherever  English  is  spoken.  To  his 
high  calling  Mr.  Baker  applied  his  fine 
mind  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  life. 
Until  the  seizure  that  caused  his  death,  his 
mind  had  remained  absolutely  unimpaired, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
continued  in  active  work,  and  had  just  left 
his  desk  when  he  went  out  on  his  last  walk. 

Few  men  have  had  a  more  varied  or 
interesting  career  than  Mr.  Baker.  He 
was  bom  in  Canisteo,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  May  29,  1832.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  afterward  studied  in  Alfred  Univer 
sity  and  Geneseo  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
In  1853,  he  began  teaching  in  a  little  dis- 
trict school  in  Towlesville,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  continued  teaching  there  and 
in  other  places  in  the  coimty  for  two 
years.  Failing  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  teaching  and  he  went  to  work 
as  a  clerk  on  a  Lake  Superior  steamer. 
Here  he  stayed  from  1855  to  1857  and 
happQy  was  restored  to  health.  He  then 
went  back  to  teaching,  but  in  Wisconsin, 
first  in  Spring  Prairie  and  Elkhom  and 
later  in  Milwaukee.  There  he  became 
principal  first  of  the  8th  ward  school  and 
then  of  the  5th  ward  school. 

In  1867,  poor  health  again  compelled 
Mr.  Baker  to  leave  his  profession.  He 
then  entered  the  book  business  and 
traveled  through  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkan- 
sas, Southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  Western 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ivison,  Blakeman  & 
Taylor  publishing  company.  This  firm 
was  publishing  a  school  series  of  Webster's 
dictionary  and  through  his  firm's  associa- 
tion with  the  firm  of  G.  &  C.  Merriam  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Mr.  Baker  found  an 
opening  made  for  him  in  the  latter  com- 
pany in  1877. 

In  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company  and 
when  ten  years  later  the  firm  was  incor- 
porated, he  became  treasurer.  When 
Homer  Merriam,  the  president  of  the 
company,  moved  to  California  in  1904, 
Mr.  Baker  was  called  to  take  his  place,  and 
he  served  continuously  as  president  of  the 
firm  until  his  death.  His  strong  work 
for  the  company  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional field.  One  of  his  noteworthy  ac- 
tivities was  the  business  supervision  in 
1890  of  the  revision  of  the  Webster's 
International  dictionary. 


DONT  FORfiET  THE  BIRD  ITUDY  IN  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Reproductioiii  of  th*  world's  groat  paintings 


ONE  CENT 


P  A  ^  U  for  25  or  more. 
^^^^^O  Postpaid.    2250  subjects 


Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3  z  3^* 
Larger,  Seven  Cent  Size,  10  x  12. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors,  7x9.   Two  Cenu  Each  for  13  or  more. 
Large  Pictures  for  Framing,  22  x  28  including  margin. 
75  coits  each;  8  for  $5.50. 

NEW  1914  CATALOQUE  of   1600  miaiature  Ulustrations,  2  pictures  and  a 
—  Bird  picture  in  natural  colors  for  5  two-cent  stunps, 
or  catalogue  of  1000  illuatiations  for  3  two-cents  stamps. 

THE  PERRY   PICTURES   COMPANY 

DEPT.  I,  MALDEN,  MASS.  Littl 


('hry-^,tnthemum 


«THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DELIGHTED 

with  the  ident  and  irom  the  fint  weie  entbtisia«Hc.^  Min  Thomptoa  writes  < 
thug  in  jjtvlng  her  experience  with  the  u«e  of  ^Hawthorne  Ceittficates  ^  in  lecuring  a  free 
library  for  hi  school*  The  full  story,  told  In  her  own  words.  Is  contained  in  a  16  paM 
illtfltrated  booidel  Isliied  by  the  Educational  PobUshing  Company,  Borton,  New  York,  and 
Chicago*    It  Is  sent  free* 


This  $50.00 
Cheque  is  for  You 


And  ^ve  want  to  pay  it  to  you  on  the  first  of  each 
nionth*  whenever  you  are  disabled  by  accident, 
sickness  or  quarantine  ($1000.00  DellS^Bell^fit.  $2000.00)- 

^«  If  you  are  taken  sick,  meet  with  an  accident,  or  are  quarantined  during 

the  year,  who  will  provide  for  you?     Some  teachers  will  have  to  look  out.  J 
for  themselves,   while   others   could    Jepend   on    some    friend  or  relative;    hut  ' 
whether  you  care  for  yourself  or  someone  else  cares  for  you.  accident,  sieknesti  or 
quarantine  \vill  take  somebody's  hard  earned  savings.      But  if  you  enroll  in  the 

T.  C.  U.,  A  National  Organization  for  Teachers 

>•     you  can  provide  for  your  care  at  the  small  cost  of  4^   cents  a  day,  less  than 
a  plain  soda  water.     ($2.00  enrollment   fee  and   three  $5.00  payments  due  in 
[' ;     February,    May  and  November  of  each  year.) 


The  following  worJf*  of  ^ipproval  appeared  in 
the  November  "Sierra  KJucational  Nt?w»,  "  pub- 
ri*Ked  in  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"The  work  oi  the  Teach eru*  CaaudUy  L'n- 
JerH'ritep*  ia    Jrawtnji   the    attcixtiun  of 
»choo1  people  the  eoun(r>'  over.    The 
«  home    office    is  at  Ltncuin,    Xehr. 

The   organtzdiion    has    the    sup- 
port not  only  of  eilucattonal 
leaders,  but  of  strfmjt  bu»- 
inca»  cooccrn».     Teach- 
era   will  do   well    to 
look     into     this 
matter." 


•School  Journal."  NEW  YORK  CITY,  wriies: 
"We  have  seen  many  instances  of  the  fi- 
natlcial  troubles  of  teachers  and  their  families, 
due  io  illness,  (o  accident,  to  (juarantine.  For 
this  reason,  \ie  welcome  the  advent  of  a  com- 
pany whose  sole  business  will  be  to  care  for 
teachers  in  such  circunistdnces.  We  have 
made  personal  inquiries  in  Lincoln  as  to  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the 'backers  of  this 
entcrjirise  and  are  well  assured  thai  its  policies 
ar*  sound.  It  is  a  matter  of  jjood  sense  to  pro- 
tect one's  self  and  family  ajjainst  (h«  evil  days 
that  so  often  come." 


WRITE^  lOBAX ^ 

TEACHERS'  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

DEPT.  P    LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Please  send  full  particulars  regarding  your  income  and  savings   protection    Policy  for 
teachers.    My  name  and  address  are  given  below: 


Name. 


Address. 


'Digitlzed'Dy 


Googfe 
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{Continued from  page  300) 


Orde  Drill  for  M«y 

Characters 
Queen 

Queen's  page 
Two  maids-of-honor 
Ten  or  more  other  children 


Queen  CrowDing  the  Victor  in  the  Game 

Articles  needed  (for  simple  celebration) 

Costumes:  All  the  children  may  have  something  to 
wear  which  is  suggestive  of  May  Day.  This  might  be  hats 
or  sunbonnets,  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  flower 
cr^pe  paper,  and  shoulder  bands  or  sashes  and  kerchiefs 
with  the  cr^  paper  flowers  sewed  on  them.  The  girls 
would  enjoy  making  these  themselves. 

Instead  of  all  the  children  having  something  special  to 
wear  for  May  Day,  the  queen,  the  page,  and  the  maids-of- 
honor  alone  may  wear  something  to  (Ustinguish  them  from 
the  others. 


Throne  for  the  queen:  Any  simple  arrange-, 
ment  in  the  school-room  or  yard;  if  in  the  woods, 
choose  the  best  rock  or  natural  seat  that  can  be 
found. 

Queen's  scepter:  A  short  stick  wound  with 
white. 

Queen's  wreath. 

Baskets. of  flowers,  or  green' branches  to  throw 
in  front  of  the  queen. 

Garlands  for  the  queen. 

The  May-pole 

The  May-pole  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  A  long,  straight  birch  tree  or  other  pole 
may  be  used.  A  cross-piece  is  nailed  upon  this 
tree;  this  cross-piece  should  be  nailed  so  that 
one-fourth  of  the  pole  is  left  above  it.  A  large 
hoop  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  Maypole,  and 
one  is  placed  also  at  each  end  of  the  cross- 
piece.  The  pole,  cross-piece,  and  hoops  are 
wound  with  alternating  strips  of  white  and  red  cr^pe  paper, 
or  cloth.  Festoons  of  green  vines,  laurel  branches,  and 
flowers  are  also  used  for  decorating  the  pole.  Red  and 
white  strips  of  cloth  or  ribbons  hang  from  the  pole  just 
below  the  cross-piece. 

Choosing  the  May  Queen 

The  children  stand  in  a  circle,  and  each  writes 
the  name  of  some  one  for  May  Queen.  When  it 
has  been  discovered  which  one  has  been  elected 
queen,  she  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 
Taking  hold  of  hands,  the  other  children  dance 
about  the  queen,  bowing  and  singing: 

We  hail  sweet Queen  of  May, 

Let  none  dispute  her  gentle  sway. 

Crouming  the  May  Queen 

The  queen  chooses  two  of  the  girls  to  act  as  her 
maids-of-honor.  If  the  celebration  is  given  in 
the  school-room,  and  the  children  are  to  make  any 
changes  in  costume,  they  leave  the  room  now, 
and  return  in  procession,  with  the  queen  leading 
followed  by  the  maids-of-honor.  The  queen 
may  have  a  little  boy  for  her  page,  and  two  little 
girls  as  flower  girls. 

The  queen  advances  to  her  throne,  which  is  decorated 
with  green  boughs  and  flowers;  she  is  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  and  the  children  throw  little  sprays  of  green 
or  flowers  at  her. 

After  this,  all  the  commands  for  the  ceremonies  are  issued 
by  the  queen.  The  queen  now  directs  the  May-pole  to  be 
set  up.  All  take  hold  of  the  pole,  and  march  along  with 
it,  as  they  sing: 

Sweet  queen,  the  graceful  May-pole  see, 
We  raise  unto  the  day  and  thee. 

May-pole  dance 

They  raise  the  May-pole  slowly  into  position. 
Then  each  child  takes  hold  of  one  of  the  strips  of 
ribbon  or  cloth  hangmg  from  the  pole  and  they 
dance  aroimd  the  pole,  twining  the  strips  around 
it 'and  finally  fastening  them.    They  sing: 

In  merry  dance  upon  the  green  ^ 

We  pay  sweet  homage  to  the  queen. 

May  Day  Games 

The  queen  directs  the  games.  One  of  the 
games  that  may  be  played  is  described  in  "Con- 
cord Picnic  Days,"  by  G.  B.  Bartlett.  (The 
songs  given  in  the  suggestions  and  some  other 
points  are  also  adapted  from  that  article.) 

Twelve  feet  in  front  of  the  May-pole  and 
twelve  feet  at  the  back  lines  are  diuwn.  The 
children  stand  facing  the  pole,  six  on  each  of 
these  lines.    The  maids-of-honor  pass  baskets 


May  Day  Game 
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An  Important  book  on  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  every  teacher. 

DECORATION  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

BY  THEODORE  M.  DILLAVAY 
Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Boaton  Public  Schoob 


THESOHCDU 


A  book  that  shows  what  a  schoolroom  may  be 
made  by  the  intelligent  selection  and  artistic 
arrangement  of  its  decorations. 

As  a  teacher  the  best  hours  of  your  life  are 
spent  in  the  schoohroom,  and  the  psychological 
influence  of  your  daily  environment  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
your  own  character  and  that  of  your  pupils. 

Mr.  Dillaway  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  neglected  phase  of  education.  In  this  book 
he  points  out  clearly  common  faults  found  in  the 
average  school  arrangement,  and  then  by  text  and 
illustrations  of  re-arrangement  shows  how  the 
decorative  schemes  of  these  sariie  schools  may  be 
made  to  reflect  true  artistic  quality. 

The  text  of  this  book  sets  forth  comprehensively 
the  proper  selection  and  arrangement  of  statuary, 
pictures,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  prints  in  color  and 
sepia.  Japanese  prints  and  vase  forms,  with  a 
complete  list  of  these  decorations,  showing  just 
whidi  are  best  co-related  to  the  curriculum  of 
each  grade. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  colored  plates  and 
half-tone  reproductions.  Beautifully  printed  and 
bound. 

PricCy  postpaid,  $2.00 

Setkl  for  illustrated  circtdar 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGHELD,  MASS. 

Button        NttwYork        PhiUd^lpbia        Atlanta 
San  Francitco 
Ckicagw  TliMiiaa  CbarUt  €••    Kansas  Citjr:  Hoor^r  Bros. 


Patmts-Co^rtghis 


Training  the  Color  Sense 

Red,  yellow  and  blue  are  not  the 

f undajnental  sensations.    And  it 

is   not  wise   to  teach   children . 

with  these  violent  colors  which 

corrupt  the  taste  and  invariably 

start  them  on  the  false  road  of 

color  estimate.    A  scientific,  accurate  knowledge 

of  color  harmony  can  only  be  obtained  by  using 

The  Munsell  Color  System 

—  the  basis  of  which  is  the  five  middle  colors,  with  gray, 
black  and  the  maxima  of  red,  yellow  and  blue.  These 
colors  constantly  recur  in  the  best  examples  of  decorative 
and  picturesque  art.  May  we  send  you  circular  P,  which 
explains  the  Munsell  Color  System?    Just  write  us  to-day. 


\ 


\:>^ 


Send  10c  in  your  letter  for  No.  2  box  of  Crayons  postage  paid, 

Wadsworthy  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SoU  Mfrs.  •!  material  for  th«  Munsell  Color  Sjstem 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

(Aocredited) 
Valparaiso,   Indiana 

The  Universitv  ^^  founded  September  16. 1873,  with  the  idea  of  giving 
«^  to  every  penon  the  opportuniQ^of  obtaining  a  thorouch. 
practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his  reach.  That  luch  an  Institution 
IS  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  each  year,  since  the  beginning, 
the  attendance  has  been  greater  than  that  cl  the  previous  ycsr. 

The  Summer  School  ?hfiu^.i^'&U?J^W6» 

will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The  Mid-Summer  Term  will  open  June  ^rd  and 
will  continue  eight  weeks.  During  these  tenns  the  University  will  offer  an 
exceptional  list  of  subjects  from  which  students  may  select  their  work.  There 
will  be  btginning,  intermediate,  advanced,  and  review  work  in  the  following 

I>eDai1ment8  5*',^i>M»^«y.%hScw,Kind^^ 

a^v|imuu«ito  ^  Traimng,  SdenUfic,  ClassicairHlgher  En^ish,  Civil 
Engineering,  German.  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Domestic  Science,  Aniculture. 
I^w.  Pharmacy,  Medical.  Dental,  Expression  and  Public  Speakinc,  Music,  Fine 
Art,  Commerce,  Penmanship,  Phonography  and  Typewriting  and  Review. 

Domestic  Science 
and  Agriculture 


The  new  Domestic  Science  Hall,  which  will  be 
ready  for  occupancv  bv  the  opening  of  the  sum- 
mer term,  will  enable  the  University  to  accommo- 
date all  who  wish  work  in  these  departments. 


Teadiers 


will  find  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  combine  work  in  the 
regular  departments  with  such  review  work  as  they  may  desire. 
This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  term  the  regular  work  of  the 
University  is  offered  the  same  as  during  the  other  terms  of '  the  year.  Many 
enter  for  review  work  only.  Others  by  attending  consecutive  summer  sessions 
complete  a  course  of  study,  while  others  enter  to  take  uP  q;>ecial  subjects- 
High  School  Work,  etc. 

Eauioment    7^*  university  is  well  rauipped  with  buildings,  apparatus, 
^^     "^  laboratories,  hbrary,  etc.,  for  domg  the  highest  grade  of  work 

.  It  has  laboratory  facilities  for  accommodating  600  students  woridng  at  one  time 
The  Institution  is  accredited  by  the  State  Teachers'  TrainingBonid  for  pre 
paring  teochers  for  all  grades  of  certificates.  Special  opportunltiei  we  offered 
teachers  for  doing  this  work  under  spedalbts,  as  instructors. 

THE   EXPENSES  ABE  THE   liOWEST 

Tuition.  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twdve  weeks.  Bonid. 
with  Furnished  Room,  $1.80  to  $3.00  per  week. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free    Address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  PresMent,  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  VlM-PrMkleiii 

42nd  Year  Will  Open  September  15,  1914 
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(Continued  from  page  302) 
from  which  the  children  take  balls  colored  red,  blue,  or 
white.  (Tennis  balls,  covered  with  crfipe  paper  may  be 
used.)  The  red  and  blue  balls  must  be  thrown  through  the 
upper  hoop.  The  white  balls  are  to  be  thrown  through  the 
lower  hoops.  White  balls  count  one;  colored  balls  two. 
The  children  play  in  turn,  as  the  queen  calls  out  their  names; 
she  takes  one  first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the  other. 
K  a  player  is  able  to  catch  a  ball  thrown  through  the  hoop 
by  the  other  side  he  can  try  to  throw  it  back  again  and,  if 
successful,  it  counts  on  his  score.  The  score  is  kept  by  the 
queen,  and  she  crowns  with  a  wreath  as  victor  the  child 
who  has  the  highest  score. 

In  England  hundreds  of  years  ago  this  game  was  played, 
and  those  who  missed  the  hoop  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
following  forfeit:  They  were  called  "goslings";  the  girl- 
goslings  must  drive  a  peg  into  the  ground,  each  hitting  it 
once  with  a  stick  while  they  all  stand  aroimd  it  blindfolded. 
The  boy-goslings  are  compelled  to  pick  this  peg  out  of  the 
groimd  with  their  teeth. 

(If  there  is  not  room  to  play  the  whole  of  this  game,  the  children 
may  try  throwing  the  balls  through  the  hoops,  without  returning 
them.  In  this  manner,  it  may  be  played  even  in  a  schoolroom,  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  hit  the  windows.) 

March,  or  return  Itome 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  games,  the  children  take  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  they  have  made  and  the  green  from  the 
May-pole,  and  decorate  themselves  with  them.  (Instead 
of  this,  they  may  carry  cornucopias  filled  with  green 
branches).  They  then  march  to  their  homes,  or  around 
the  school-room  or  yard,  the  queen  leading. 

May  Day  Drill    (For  Second  or  Third  Grade) 

TTie  children  carry  circles  made  of  a  number  of  wires  or 
pieces  of  cane  fastened  together.  These  circles  are  wound 
with  green  paper;  each  circle  has  either  a  pink  or  yellow 
tulip  or  jonquil  on  it.  (The  flowers  are  made  of  crfipe 
paper. 

Children  march  on  the  stage,  half  from  each  wing,  and 
arrange  themselves  according  to  the  number  taking  part  in 
the  drill.  The  children's  flowers  should  be  of  alternating 
colors,  first  line  has  pink,  next  yellow  and  so  on. 

Cirde  DrUl 

Eight  children  in  two  rows,  four  in  each  row.  (They  form 
two  squares.) 

Position  —  Circle  held  in  front,  flower  on  top  (both  hands 
on  circle). 
Swing  circle  to  right  and  back. 
Swing  circle  to  right  and  back — 1-2. 
Repeat  for  ten  or  more  counts. 
Swing  circle  to  left  and  back — 1-2. 
Repeat  for  ten  or  more  counts. 
Swing  circle  to  right,  then  left,  back  to  position  1-2-3-4. 
Repeat  16  coimts. 


Circle  in  right  hand,  hands  at  hips — 1-2. 

Circle  in  right  hand,  heels  raise,  knees  bend — ^3-4. 

Circle  in  right  hand,  knees  stretch,  heels  sink — 5-6. 

Position,  with  circle  in  front — 7-8. 
Repeat. 

Give  the  same  with  circle  in  left  hand. 

Circle  extended  toward  right  and  right  foot  forward  place 
—1-2. 

Position — ^3-4. 

Repeat  16  counts. 

Same  toward  left. 

Turn  to  face  partners — 1-2. 

Dip  circle  toward  partner,  raise  circle  over  head — ^3^. 

Bring  circle  back  to  position — 5-6. 
Repeat. 

Face  away  from  partner — 1-2-3^. 

Dip  circle,  raise  circle  above  head — 5-6. 

Bring  circle  back  to  position — ^7-8. 

Repeat. 

Face  front. 

Dip  circle,  raise  circle  above  head — 1-2. 

Move  circle  to  right,  held  above  head — 8  counts. 

Move  circle  to  left,  held  above  head — 8  counts. 

Position. 

Turn  to  right,  kneel,  circle  held  toward  audience  on  right 
—1-2-3-4. 

Position. 

Same  toward  the  left. 

The  two  children  that  are  partners  at  the  center  right  of 
the  stage  txun  toward  the  left  and  march  aroimd  from  the 
stage  together;  the  two  children  at  the  center  left  follow, 
and  so  on.  If  the  May  queen  remains  on  the  stage  during 
the  drill,  when  the  children  reach  her,  they  kneel  and  salute 
by  bending  their  flower  circles  toward  her. 


May  Pieces  for  Little  People 

A.  E.  A. 

To  THE  Apple  Blossoms 
(Recitation  for  a  child  holding  a  budded  apple  spray) 

Apple  blossoms  on  the  spray. 
Ope  your  pretty  eyes!    'Tis  May! 
All  in  white  the  plum  trees  show 
Like  great  balls  of  drifted  snow. 
Apple  blossoms  on  the  spray, 
Ope  your  pretty  eyes!    'Tis  May! 

May 
It's  just  in  blossom  time  and  all  the  world  is  gay. 
The  cherry  trees  and  apple  trees  are  like  a  great  bouquet. 
White  petals  fall  like  flakes  of  snow  soft  drifting  through 

the  air. 
O  May  time  is  a  gay  time  for  children  everywhere. 


For  the  Blackboard 
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NOTES 

Lucia's  Peter  and  Polly  in  Winter. 
By  Rose  Lucia,  Principal  of  the  Primary- 
School,  Montpelier,  Vt.  Cloth,  12mo, 
160  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  35 
cents.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago: 
Amerkan  Book  Company. 

A  very  attractive  reader  for  the  second 
and  third  school  years,  with  many  illus- 
trations in  color.  It  tells  of  the  winter 
good  times  of  two  little  children  who  live 
in  the  country.  They  learn  to  skate  on 
the  river;  they  go  into  the  woods  with 
their  father  to  cut  the  Christmas  tree. 
Wliile  the  Christmas  merriment  is  at  its 
height,  there  is  a  stir  behind  the  tree  and 
out  comes  a  real,  live  pony  that  is  to 
belong  to  Peter  and  Polly.  After  a  big 
snowstorm  they  hitch  Brownie,  the  pony, 
to  a  fine  sled  w^hich  they  and  their  father 
have  built,  and  give  their  playmates  a  ride. 
They  thoroughly  enjoy  an  afternoon's 
fun  with  their  dish-pan  sleds,  a  new  game 
suggested  by  their  mother.  All  these 
common-place  doings  have  been  turned 
into  interesting  stories,  so  simple  in  form 
that  beginners  will  read  them  with  de- 
light, and  by  reading  will  learn  to  read. 
Incidentally,  by  associating  with  these 
happy,  out-of-door  children,  they  will 
learn  many  helpful  lessons  that  all  children 
should  know. 


WHO'S    WHO    AMONG    TEACHERS 

The  successful  teacher  is  the'  progres- 
sive teacher.  The  progressive  teacher  is 
the  one  who  keeps  out  of  the  rut  and  does 
something  different.  Progressive  teach- 
ers are  the  ones  who  are  interested  in  the 
Colorado  Chautauqua  and  Summer  School 
at  Boulder,  Colorado.  A  summer  spent 
there  is  a  "something  different"  which 
is  filled  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  literature  of  the  Chautauqua  is  free 
and  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  teacher 
who  will  send  name  and  address  to  the 
Secretary,  F.  A.  Boggess,  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado. Study  next  summer  among  the 
Rockies  and  gain  inspiration  and  strength 
for  the  next  year's  work. 


STUDY 


YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  SCHOOL 


ATHOME  NEXT  YEAR 


than  you  were  able  to  teach  this  year.  You  know 
the  quality  of  teachers  who  get  the  desirable  posi 
tions.     The  well  equii>pcd  teacher  doe- 


q 

tion  simply  of  getting  ready  to  teach  it  with  ability 
You  do  not  have  to  go  away  to  school  to  accfuire 
the  knowledge  you  need  to  make  you  a  better  teacher.  The  Interstate 
School  for  fifteen  years  has  been  training  teachers  and  never  with  greater 
success  or  with  greater  fidelity  to  the  interests  consigned  to  it  than  at 
present.  A  course  with  us  may  comprise  one,  two,  three  or  more  subjects 
and  the  tuition  fee  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  taken. 

TUITION    RATES   LOW-TERMS    EASY 

Our  students  may  pay  tuitions  in  monthly  installments^  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  Ct>ST.  Text-books,  each  speciallv  prepared  for  our  work,  are 
furnishetl  wifh  every  enrollment.  Tht-y  are  designed  solely  for  the  one  who 
studies  by  correspondenct.  We  have  fifteen  years  of  successful  work 
to  spcik  for  us.  Courses  art  accredited  at  more  than  twenty-five  great 
schools— a  guarantee  of  excelledce.     WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL   OF   CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO 


seek  a  place;  the  place  seeks  her. 
schorilis  a  ques- 


not  have  to 
Getting  a  good 


DIIAW   UNI>  TM«N>uaH   SUKJCCT*   IN    WMtCN 
¥©U  *"l  INTllt««T«0     »*ltlTI  VOU*  N*t-- 


.    TO   Tm    fcCMOOL 


ihttn  V«w  LaiiB 
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Short- Story  Writing 


Dr.  Etenwein 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  In  the 
history,  form,  structure,  and 
writine  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Ber^  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Maerazine. 

Story- writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  Aor«,*  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  o£  stu- 
dents and  grraduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  la  practical.  It  means  recog- 
n!tlon.  accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 

2S0-Pagm  Catalog  Free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


One  Btudeni  writmm:  I  know  that 
yoa  will  be  pleased  when  i  tell  yoa 
that  I  haoejumt  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  ' Everybody* m*  for  a  hw 
moroam  etory.  They  aak  for  mormm 
/  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  EBenwein, ' ' 

We  also  offer  courses  In  Photo- 
play Writing',  Versification  and 
Poetics.  Journalism;  In  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown.  Cornell,  and  other  leadiiie 
coUesres. 

Pleaam  Addrm»9 


Dept.    4Sy    Sprinffieldy  Mau. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

American  College  of  Physical  Education,   Inc.  (Co-Educational) 


,.     m  wj 


Classes 


Flfrnte  of  the  CoUe^e 


Including  School  for  Physical  Directors,  School  for  Playground 
Wwkors,  ind  School  for  Teachers  of  Eugenics 
FIVE  WEEKS  JULY    1    TO   ALTCiUST  r, 
will  be  cnnducted  in  all  branches  ol  Physical  Education.     They  will  be  open 
to  lK>ginning  and  advanced  students.      Each  deparimcnt  will    be    in 
charge  of  a  specialist.  , 

HiinAraAv  /if  TA^/tkAi^e  ^'^^^  "P  ^^pccial  work,  such  as  is  offered  in   our 
una  reus  QT    I  eacnerS  summer  school,  and  combine  it  with  their  regular 
teaching  work,  and  thus  earn  more  money. 

Thp  ^rhnnle  ^^^  housed  in  our  quartcr-of-.i-million  dollar  building,  provided 
I  nc  OCnOOIS  with  large  gymnasium,  swimming  tank,  tennis  courts,  etc. 
Send  for  our  announcement.     TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  BEGINS  SEPT.  15 
Address,  Secrettry,  Box  20,  42nd  &  Grand  Blvd..  Chicago,  III. 


STYLE   12 


When    School    Lets    Out 

To  Kivc  your  scholars  souvenirs  at  the  close  of  school  H  a  delicate  bit  of  diplomacy  . 
It  endears  you  to  the  scholars,  pleases  the  parents,  and  gratifies  the  school  board.  The 
members  of  a  school  board  congratulate  themselves  up'^n  their  good  judgment  when 
they  find  that  they  have  engaged  a  teacher  who  is  popular  with  the  community . 

The  souvenir  No.  12  illustrated  herewith 
is  an  achievement  in  the  art  of  engraving  and 
printing.  It  is  executed  in  fine  tai>tc.  The 
word  "  Souvenir  "  and  the  symbolic  design  are 
embossed  in  cither  silver  or  gold.  A  re<l  ribbon 
is  furnished  with  the  gold,  and  a  green  one 
with  the  siilver.  You  may  have  your  choice 
of  either  or  both  assorted. 

An  insert  of  heavy  bond  paper  provides  a 
space  for  names  of  teacher,  school  board, 
scholars,  school,  district,  township,  county, 
and  state,  which  matter  is  to  be  furnished 
when  you  order. 


If  you  desire,  a  photo  ol  yourself  or  school  building  may  l>c  tipped  on  the  Srst  page.     We  will  copy  any  photograph 
that  yousabmit.    Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  photograph  and  it  wd!  be  returned  to  you  uninjured. 
In  case  you  do  not  wish  to  make  use  of  photos,  the  panel  will  show  an  appropriate  phrase  neatly  engraved. 

Prices,  postpaid :— 1 2  without  photo.  $1.00;  additional  ones,  6c.  each;  12  with  photo,  SI. 15;  additional 
ones,  7c.  each.    Envelopes  to  match,  5c.  per  dozen.     Remittance  must  accompany  order. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.     That  is  why  we  have  been  doing  business  with  many  teachers  continuously  for  fourteen 

yrars. 

If  you  desbe  to  see  sample  of  this  and  two  other  beautiful  souvenirs,  send  2c.  in  stamps. 

Cloee  the  school  year  auspiciously.  Seibert  souvenirs  cost  tittle,  but  they  help  immensely  to  make  the  closing 
eterciMS  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  concerned.  Don't  put  it  off  until  too  late  Be  forehanded.  Order 
tOHlay,     All  goods  sent  promptly  by  mail  prepaid. 


Seibert  Printing  Co., 


Box  18 


Canal  Dover,  Ohio 
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Around  the  Year 

AucE  E.  Allen 

VIII 
The  Month  of  Birds 

First  Week  — The  Bluebird. 

Meaning  —  "Return  of  Happiness." 
Motto  — "Just  be  Happy!" 

(In  honor  of  Bluebird,  let's  make  the  first  wedc  of  the  Bird  Month 
a  Bluebird  Week.  Of  course  he's  been  here  some  time,  but  we've 
been  so  busy  welcoming  back  all  the  dear  old  familiar  things  that  we 
haven't  told  him  how  glad  we  arc  to  see  him  —  or  just  to  know  he's 
back,  if  we  haven't  seen  him.  So,  let's  trim  the  room  with  his  happy 
color  — Blue;  bring  in  pictures  of  Bluebird  himself;  all  the  violets, 
bluets,  etc.,  we  can  find.  Then  let's  tdl  stories  about  him,  sing 
his  songs,  and  weak  in  as  many  of  the  following  "bits"  as  seem  de- 
sirable.) 

For  Bluebisd 

Soft  blossom-blue, 

Now  wears  the  sky, 
So  does  the  dew  — 

I  wonder  why? 

The  brook's  a  song, 

The   violets  wake  — 
A  blue,  blue  throng  — 

For  whose  sweet  sake? 

A  song  so  clear, 

A  flash  of  blue  — 
O  Bluebird  dear! 

It's  all  for  you! 

The  Fisst  Bluebird 

I  look  for  the  first  sweet  bluebird 

Out  in  the  blossomy  dew 
Of  the  early  dawn,  for  he  is  part 

Of  morning,  joyous  and  new! 

A  Little  Birp  Told  Me 

A  Club  of  Happiness 

Has  been  started  — 
Violets  joined  it, 

All   glad-hearted; 
There's  one  golden  rule  — 

(The  sun's  enrolled  me) 
''Just  be  Happy''— 

Bluebird  told  me. 


A  Bluebird  Song 

Smgs  Bluebird,  "Of  course  I'm  happy, 
And  h^piness  comes  in  my  track. 

Wherever  I  fly,  a  bit  of  the  sky 
I  carry  upon  my  back!" 

The  Bluebird's  Flower 

I  am  a  little  Bluebird; 

When  out  for  worms  I  sally, 
To  Bessie's  flower-garden 

I  see  the  flowers  rally, 
And  of  them  all  I  love  the  best 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Why?    Well,  the  bells  she's  ringing  — 
Each  tone  a  soft  caress  — 

Rq)eat  my  own  sweet  message  — 
That's  why  —  I  will  conf^! 

She  breathes  in  fragrance,  I  in  song. 
Return  of  Happiness! 

A  Belated  Bluebird 
(For  a  tiny  child  as  Bluebird,  with  flowm,  nest«,  and  all  manner 
of  spring  things  trailing  after;  and  a  little  girl  as  Spring,  who  sUods 
waiting  eagerly  for  her.    The  first  two  lines  are  from  Bumiufl^s.) 

"The  earth-tinge  on  my  breast. 
The  sky-tinge  on  my  back," 
And  all  the  fleetest,  sweetest  things 
A-following  in  my  track. 

A  ^ray  of  apple-blooms, 

A  nest,  soft  winds  a-blow; 
And  all  the  olden,  golden  things 

You  knew  a  year  ago. 

No  wonder  that  you  wait, 

Dear  Spring,  for  my  caress. 
An  over-due  bird  —  Bluebird,  I 

Bring  back  your  happiness!. 

Second  Week  —  Tht  Robin 

Meaning  —  The  Good  Cheer  Bird. 

Motto  — "Be  Cheery!    Keep  on  Bobbing!" 

(Trim  }xp  the  room  in  honor  of  Robin,  with  all  the  rose-color  to  be 
found.  Show  his  picture.  Wear  a  rose  of  good  cheer.  Smg  his  songs 
and  tell  his  stories.) 

For  Robin 
The  maples  show 
Their  tassels  red, 
"Wake  Robin!"    Lo, 
A  flower  has  said. 

Rose-color  warm, 

Put  on  the  skies; 
Pink  blossoms  swarm 

Like  butterflies. 

A  sweet  wind  blows, 

Robin,  for  you  — 
Your  breast's  a  rose. 

Your  song's  one  tool 

The  First  Robin 
I  look  for  the  first  dear  robin 

Under  the  rosy  west. 
In  the  twilight  hour,  for  he  is  part 

Of  sunset  and  dreams  and  rest! 

A  Robin  Song 
Sings  Robin,  "Of  course  I'm  cheery, 

And  my  path  through  the  air  is  blest, 
For  cloudy  or  clear,  I  wear  right  here 
A  rose  of  cheer  on  my  breast! 
{Continued  on  page  308) 
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FREE 

$150.  PIANO 

PURCHASE  BOND 

86ik1  ID6  tbo  nftinos 
of  five  or  more  families 
who  yon  know  have 
DO  pianos  and  I  will 
send  yon  a  Piano  Pur* 
chasinff  Bond  for  flSO. 
ffood  on  the  pnrchaao 
of  a  Hiffh  Grade  Piano 
or  Player-Piano.  lam 
ffivinar  this  Bond  la 
order  to  secnre  the 
names  of  people  who 
have  fio  pisaot  so  that  I  may  get  them  intei^ 
etted  In  my  plan  of  Paetovy  to  Home  seUfaiff, 
which  saves  piano  buyers  money.  Send  me 
the  names  at  onoe  and  I  wHI  send  yon  the 
Bond.  Free  Trial  Order  Blanks.  Catalosne 
and  Pull  Particulars  regarding  my  plan  of 


Fadovv  to  Heme  selling.  Nsmm  must  reach 
my  offlce  not  later  than  90  days  from  the 
date  of  this  publication.    Send  answers  to 


SM  S.  Wabaih  Ave.,Chieaco 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
FOUNDED  IN  1880 

Offen  an  up-to-date  course  in  theoretical  instruction 
and  practical  trailing  to  women  who  wish  to  eater  tlw 
anning  profession. 

Favonble  applicants  must  meet  the  requlremmts  of 
nod  health,  oi  age  ( 1^^ ) .  and  of  good  moral  character, 
ktving  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  instruction  covers  s  period  of  three  years,  bdud- 


inga prdiminary  course. 
Tbes  •     •        • 


e  school  caulogue  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appU- 
catioo  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
I.N. 


MARYC 


,  4M  Bmm  St,  Chicsge.  lU. 


NOTE 

OUR  NATIONAL  DISGRACE  — 
ILLITERACY 

"Shall  we  admit  illiterates  to  America?" 
This  question  is  on  its  way  to  settlement 
in  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  passed  a  bill  barring  illiterate 
immigrants.  All  the  talk  goes  in  blissful 
obliviousness  of  the  fact  that  we  are  to- 
day gettmg  along  with  a  vast  number  of 
illiterates.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  nation 
that  boasts  of  its  public  schoob  that  the 
census  of  1910  should  reveal  the  fact 
that  3,184,954  whites  of  the  age  of  ten 
years  and  over  were  illiterate.  The  dis- 
tribution ranges  from  17  per  1000  in 
Iowa  to  290  per  1000  in  Louisiana.  In 
the  South  the  percentage  is  greater  in 
rural  districts;  the  fact  that  the  percen- 
age  is  so  high  in  the  South  relieves  the 
immigrant  from  blame,  because  immi- 
gration to  the  South  has  never  been  heavy. 
There  are  21,273,603  illiterate  males  of 
21  years  and  over  in  the  United  States, 
"enough  to  determine  any  national  elec- 
tion." To  remedy  this  condition  the 
Lever  Bill  now  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  proposes  a  commission 
without  any  appropriation  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  illiteracy  and  co-operate 
with  a  concerted  movement  involving 
field  and  clerical  service  with  states, 
individuals,  and  associations  to  "obliter- 
ate the  stain  and  reproach  of  illiteracy." 

France  by  quick  action  reduced  illit- 
eracy from  45  to  5  per  100.  Surely  the 
United  States  can  do  as  well  as  France, 
when  all  concerned  unite  in  speedy  action. 


WANTPn A  woman  as  field  secretary  to 

VY  /%11  1  CU  fonn  Child  Life  Chapters.  Posi- 
tion demands  exceptional  qualifications  and  pays  upwards 
of  $1000  a  year.    Address, 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  LIFE 
1714  ChMtniit  Slratt       -      -       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Teachers'  Course  -n 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

Summer  Normal 

Session 

June  29  —  August  7 

THE  necessity  for  profes- 
sional training  in  th«.'  roost 
advanced  methods  and  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Oflice  Training, 
Business  Correspondence  and 
English,  is  felt  more  and  more 
every  year  by  both  teachers  and 
schools.  More  than  that,  the 
demand  for  Gregg  teachers  increases  every  year. 
GrcRg  Shorthand  is  now  taught  in  the  high  schools 
erf  nearly  a  thousand  citit^;  last  ytar  it  was  adopted 
by  more  than  four  hundred  schoob. 

Gregg  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  author  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  has  de- 
veloped methods  in  practical  pedagogy  that  have 
become  famous  throughout  the  country.  Every  year 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtiy  —  last  year 
the  enrollment  represented  Iwenty-eight  slates — 
assemble  in  Gregg  School  to  study  these  methods.  The 
course  embracesDoth  primary  and  advanced  worV. 

Correspondence  Course  —  FREE 

By  beginning  the  carresponiicncc  course  now, 
teachere  may  covtr  the  thc-ory  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  be  in  position  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  a  review  vi  the  principles,  and  study  ol  teaching 
methods,  under  expert  guidance,  in  the  Summer  Nor- 
mal School,  whicb  begins  June  29,  and  coDtinues  six 
weclts.    Ask  for  booklet  PE3. 

CRECC    SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,   Illinois 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  AMID  NEW  SCENES 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  have  arranged  a  very  attractive  series  of  cruises 
to  CUBA,  JAMAICA,  HAYTI,  COSTA  RICA,  COLOMBIA 
and  the  PANAMA  CANAL. 


By  the  Popular  and  Well  Known  PRINZ  Steamers 


of 
The 


ATLAS  SERVICE 


Sailing  every  Saturday  —  TOURS  &  CRUISES  ranging  from  11  to  25 
days.  Rates  from  May  1st  to  Oct.  1st,  $75  — $115.  At  no  season  of  the 
year  Is  the  West  Indies  as  delightful  as  now.    Write,  'phone  or  wire  us. 

OUR  TOURIST  DEPARTMENT  WITH  AN 
EXPERIENCE  OF  OVER  25  YEARS 
arranges  tickets  and  itineraries  both  for 
Railroad  and  Steamship  travel. 


HAMBURfiAMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

Philadelphia  Boston  Baltimore 

Pittsburgh  '^    'Chicago  New  Orleans 

Minneapolis  St«  Louis  Montreal 

San  Francisco 
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A  Little  Bird  Told  Me 

A  Good  Cheer  Order,  now, 

May  is  forming; 
Flowers  and  Birds 

Its  ranks  are  storming, 
"/ttj/  be  cheery  and 

Keep  on  bobbin'^' 
Is  its  motto  — 

So  says  Robin! 

A  Wish 

**Wish  when  you  see  the  first  robin!" 
That  is  what  some  one  told  me, 
I  thought  up  a  dozen  and  waited  and  watched 
The  gay  little  fellow  to  see. 

And  then  Robin  came!    My  wish  vanished, 
For  what  could  the  dear  old  world  lack? 

And  what  could  you  wish  for —  what  more  could  you  want, 
When  Robin,  himself,  had  come  back? 

Robin's  Answer 

(The  common  name  of  Trillium  is  "  Wake  Robin  ") 

A  gay  little  blossom  awoke  in  the  wood. 

While  rain  was  still  sobbin'  and  sobbin'  — 
And  called  just  as  loud  as  ever  she  could  — 
"Wake,  Robin!     Wake,  Robin!    Wake,  Robin!'' 
So  Robin  came  back  and  trilled  in  a  tree, 
Although  'twas  so  edrly  and  chilly  —  yum/ 
"Trill-i-ree,  trill-i-ree,  triU-i-ree,  trill-i-ree! 
Trillium!    Trillium!    Trillium!" 

Third  Week  —  The  Oriole ' 

Meaning  —  The  Sunbeam  Bird. 
Motto  — "Be  Glad!" 

(Trim  up  the  room  for  Oriole.    Everything  must  be  golden  in  his 
honor,  and  everyone  must  be  glad !) 

For  Oriole 

The  sky's  aflame 

With  sunbeam  gold, 
Earth  wears  the  same, 

Soft  fold  on  fold. 

Upon  her  breast 

Bright  flowers  bloom, 
O  I  have  guess'd 

For  whom,  for  whom! 

Earth's  very  soul 

Your  song  has  stirr'd, 
Dear  oriole  — 

Glad  Sunbeam  Bird! 


The  First  Oriole 

I  look  for  the  oriole  joyous 
When  the  sun  mounts  high  and  higher 

In  the  golden  day,  for  he  is  part 
Of  the  noontime's  splendid  fire! 

An  Oriole  Song 

Sings  Oriole,  "Can't  help  winging 

Aiid  singing  all  day  a  song. 
Who  wouldn't  be  gay,  if  all  of  the  way 

He  carried  a  sunbeam  along? 

A  Little  Bird  Told  Me 

A  Simbeam  Golden  League 

Next    is    coming  — 
Winds  with  the  joy  of  it 

All  are  humming. 
Sings  the  Oriole 

Its   motto   breezy  — 
"Ge/  the  glad  habU  — 

It's— O  — so  easy!" 

After  the  Rain 

I  looked  out  of  my  window, 

The  day  was  almost  over. 
The  rain  was  gone,  the  wet  leaves  shone, 

I  smelled  fresh  grass  and  clover. 

Out  of  the  robins'  chorus, 

Out  of  the  bluebird's  song. 
At  last  I  heard  the  golden  word 

My  heart  had  waited  long. 

Swift  wings  whirr'd  like  a  sunbeam 
Through  apple-bloom  and  plum, 

O  can  earth  hold  her  wealth  of  gold 
Now  oriole  has  come? 

Tis  Said 

Tis  said  the  oriole's  rapturous  notes, 
Golden  with  summer-time  praises, 
Turned  —  as  they  fell  through  sunbeamy  notes  — 
To  buttercup-blossoms  and  daisies! 

Fourth  Week 

This  week  may  be  given  to  all  the  birds  and  a  general  program  ar- 
xanged  for  Bud  r»ay.  Or  the  different  verses  given  for  the  three  wce^is 
may  be  combined  to  make  a  little  "  Hour  with  the  Birds."  RedtatioDs, 
with  familiar  songs  here  and  there,  may  be  given  in  this  order :  The  First 
Bluebird,  Bluebird  Speaks,  The  First  Robin,  Trillium,  The  First 
Oriole,  Tis  Said. 

Three  children  mav  give  the  Bluebird  Son^,  the  Robin  Song  and  the 
Oriole  Song,  while  the  whole  school  give  suitable  calls  or  well-known 
bird  songs.  Three  groups  may  give  "A  Little  Bird  Told  Me.'*  One 
child  from  each  group  recites  the  verses,  while  the  group  lifts  its  banner: 
first  group,  "Just  be  Happy:  blue  on  white;  second,  "Be  Cheerj"; 
rose-color  on  white;  and  third,  "Be  Glad,"  or  "Get  the  Glad  Habit"; 
gold  on  white.    A  march  may  follow. 
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ALL  RUN  DOWN 

IN  THE  SPRING 

The  reason  ^y  you  feel  so  tired  at  this 
time  is  that  your  blood  is  impure  and  im- 
poverished. You  need  the  rich  red  blood 
that  gives  life  to  the  whole  body,  perfects 
digestion  and  enables  all  the  organs  to 
perform  their  functions  as  they  should. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla.  It  will  make  you  feel  better,  look 
better,  eat  and  sleep  better.  It  is  the  old 
reliable  all-the-year-round  blood  medicine. 
Get  Hood's.    Nothing  else  acts  like  it. 


iL  CHILD  carries  from  the  schoolroom 
•*  ^  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
impressions  of  his  teaching. 

The  teachers  who  have  a  heart  interest 
in  their  pupik  as  well  as  in  their  work 
recommend  only 

DIXON'S  iSSl^  PENCILS 

Their  reconmiendation  is  supported  by 
the  very  highestof  educational  authorities. 
Write  for  folder  and  samples  No.  134-J 

Made  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIDLE  CO. 


M 


"YOUR  FUTURE 

win  be  brighter  than  your  put  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beaocfaamp  read  mr  chanictrr  from  your  handwritiDg. 
His  accurate  lerelatkn  and  bdpful  advice  wiU  enable 
yoa  to  realise  your  dearea.  Man/  aay  he  is  the  best  of 
nis  profesaion,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
10c  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BEAUCHAmP,2$S3  Bighth  Ayenac^  New  York. 


1914  EUROPEAN  TOUR  M45 

FIRST  CLASS  ON  STEAMERS  USED 

Eveiy  eipense  paid.    No  extras. 

Endjand.  HoUaod,  Italy,  Switacrland,  Fkanoe,  Aus- 

Germany:  The  Rh'ne,  Cologne,  Wiesbaden,  Berlin. 
I>rc9den,  Numberg,  Munich. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  optkmaL 

MARY  B.  FITZQBRALD 
324  N.  Hamlin  AvMiiie,  Qilcago 
"Taking  charge,  with  Miss  FitsGoaki,  means  giving 
hcnelf  literally  to  the  welfare  of  those  with  her." 

— Mrs,  Eta  D.  Kellogi  in  Pkdcary  Eoucation 


IS      »      SAMPLE  SETS  FREE     :s      :: 

Wisconsin 
PHONOGRAM 

Combines  letter,  double  consonant  and 

gram. 

Price,  10  cents*    Other  buflders  2  to  5  cents. 

E.  T.  CURTIS  CO..  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


B 


TROCHCV3 


Volee 

B«r«  tholmisi.    Bdigra  honrscnei  and  coughing' 


(Continued  from  page  293) 

Children  (as  Sparrows  come  twiUering,  and 
Bluebirds  look  about  for  worms) 
Blithe  Song  Sparrows  show  up  next, 
Bluebird  shivers,  quite  perplexed 
How  he's  going  to  make  a  living  — 
But  meanwhile  a  song  he's  givmgl 

Bluebirds 
Sweet!  Sweet  I  Sweet!  Sweet!  Sweet's 

can  be, 
This  world's  good  enough  for  me! 

{Introduce  bluebird  calls  if  desired) 

Children  (as  Robins  hop  in  saucily) 
Here  comes  Robin,  dapper,  trim, 
Everybody  just  loves  him! 

Robins 
Cheer  up!  Cheer  up!  Why,  look  here. 
This  is  the  cheery  time  o'  yearl 

Children 
Orioles  and  happy  thrushes, 

Oh,  so  many  we  can't  think  'em! 
Bobolink  with  happy  rushes. 
Cries,  "Bob,  Bob,  O  Bob,  link,  link 
'em! 

Birds  (while  some  twitter  and  some  give  calls) 
So  in  yellow,  blue,  red,  black. 
All  along  her  primrose  track, 
Buxls  of  ^ring  are  coming  back  I 


COSTLY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

It  is  reported  that  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  is  to  be  asked  to  sanction  a 
county  appropriation  of  160,000  for  the 
agricultural  education  offered  in  the 
coimty.  As  twenty  students  are  enrolled 
the  paper  reporting  this  fact  calls  this 
experiment  the  costliest  education  in 
the  world  since  it  means  $3,000  to  a  pupil. 
Doubtless  those  favoring  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  this  Massachusetts  coimty, 
could  make  these  figiu-es  look  less  startling 
and  more  reasonable,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  vocational  education  is  costly.  The 
only  question  is  whether  if  it  results  in 
manud  skill  and  adaptability,  if  it  re- 
places the  dead  apprentice  system,  it  is 
not  worth  all  it  costs. 


THE  ART  OF  TO-DAY 

A  thoughtful  and  sincere  attempt  to 
sum  up  the  situation  in  art  to-day  is 
made  in  The  Century  Magazine  for  April. 
The  editor  says  that  a  revolution  against 
settled  art  standards  is  now  in  full  career, 
and  "it  is  time  that  we  study  signs,  seek  to 
define  directions,  and  somewhat  forecast 
the  convention  that  is  to  come." 

Under  the  general  heading  of  "This 
Transitional  Age  in  Art"  have  been 
gathered  five  authoritative  papers,  cover- 
ing every  phase  of  the  subject  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  more  than  fifty 
pictures,  some  of  them  in  full  colors. 
•The  subjects  are:  I  — "Is  Our  Art 
Distmctively  American?"  by  John  W. 
Alexander,  President  National  Academy 
of  Design;  II  — "The  Painting  of  To- 
Day,"  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  President 
Society  of  Mural  Painters;  III  — "The 
Painting  of  To-Morrow,"  by  Ernest  L. 
Blumenschein;  IV  —  "The  Point  of  View 
of  the  'Modem,'"  by  Walter  Pach; 
V  — "The  Ancestry  of  Cubism,"  by 
Jay  Hambidge  and  Gove  Hambidge. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 
You  Should 

You  can—/  know  you  can, 

because  I    have   rwduced   82,000 

women  and  haye" 
buHt  up  that  many  more 
—  BcJentif tcally,  naturally, 
without  drugrs,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  rooms. 

You  Can  Be 

SoWeU! 

"-  If  you  only    knew  how 
Weill  Ibuild  up  your  vital- 
ity—at  the    same  time    I 
strenarthen  your  heart  ac- 
tion;    teach    you    bow  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and 
relieve  such  ailments  aa 
NervouaneM,  Torpid 
Liver,  Comtipationt 
Indigestion,  Etc 
Chit  pupil  writes:  "I    weiffh 
83    pounds  le^,  and   I     have 
gained   wonderfully    in 
strength. "       Another    aay  a  : 
"  Laat    May    I     weighed     100 
pounds,  this  May   I    weiich  126 
and  ohi  I  feel  SO  WELL." 
Won't  you  sit  down  and  write 
now   for   my  FREE  booklet? 
Don't  waft,  you  may  forget  it. 
I  have   had   a   wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I  ahould  like  to 
tell  you  about  it. 
Susanna  Cocroft 
Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Dept.  45      624 


mim  Coero/t  im  a  rolUot  br*d  wtyman.       Skr  it  Ike  rroomtiMd 
avCAorUw  on  thm  acienti^  cnrf  of  ths  htaiih 


Und  Aourm  ff 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 

f  If  you  are  interested  in  my  invetlgation  ^ 
J  ana  study  of  the  Montessori  Method  \ 
'in  Rome,  and  my  practical  adaptation  of  I 
J  the  Method  to  the  American  Schrol  for  little  ' 
'  children  I  will  bt  gbd  to  st  nd  iUustrated  pam- 
phlet   on    requf^t.      Mrs.  J.  Scott    Anderaon,  ^ 
/  Directress,    Torreadale   House'      Tn.iaing  course  ^ 
bt^ins  Octuhcr  1st. 

Antcricaii  Montessori  Teacber-TraloliiE  School 
Tofresdale,  PhJlsdclphia.  Pa. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Vor  Kindergarten  and  Prima/y  grades,  in- 
cluding  all  supplies  pertaining  to  the  industrial^ 
br>inches,  such  as  Manual  Training  Supplies^ 
Drawing  Paper- Mechanical  Drawing  Supplies, 
and  Desig:ns,  Rccd,  Raffia,  Cross  Stitch  Can- 
vas, Scrim,  Monks'  Cloth,  Burlaps,  Construc- 
tion Papcra,  Chair  Cane,  Book  Binding  and 
Weaving  Materials.  For  Special  Spring 
Catalog  just  issued,  address 

GARDEN    CITY   EDUCATIONAL  CO. 

no  S.  Wabuh  Ave.       Box  8       CHSCAGO.  ILL 

FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Cam^ie  College  of  RogeR,  Ohio,  will  grant  to 
you  a  "  Free  Tuition  Scholarship  "  for  a  complete  c;..urse 
by  mail,  M airicula t  ion  fee  S5 .00  —  Tuition  free.  Applv 
a(  once.  Do  not  delay.  Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

COURSES    TAUGHT    BY   MAIL 

NORMAL  PENMANSHIP  BOOK-KEEPINe 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TYPCWhlTlNt  AGRICULTURE 

PROFESSIONAL  SHORTHAND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DRAWING 
ENGINEtRING  LAW  REAL  ESTATE 

Over  lOO  branches  from  which 
to   select 

"Free  Tuition  Scholarships"  granted  to  the  first 
applicants  from  each  post-omce.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  —  now  —  today  —  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 
It  costs  yuu nothing.     "  Do  it  now."     Address 

FREE    TUITION    DEPARTMENT 
CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  ROGERS,  OHIO 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  AV^  I^tiLloKues,  RecitaUoDi  Drills,  Speaksrt,  Hoao- 
■  kN  I  V  lojtuea.  Operettas,  Mui teal  Pieces,  FioKerPUTt, 
Motion  Sonfia,  IlluNtratod  Songv,  Pantomime  Songs, iiliadow 
Plays  Tableaux,  Pantotnim<»,  Special  Lntertainmenta  for 
all  Holitiajrs,  Minntrel!!,  Jokes,  Hand  Booki.  Make-Up 
tJoo-i?,  fltc.  Suitable  for  all  airea  and  occ»«ioni.  Larfa 
cat-ilopup  Fr««.  Fvery  T*aoll«r  »hoald  faavt  ob«. 
T.  S.  DENISON  A  CO.  D*pt.  87,      OhloM*j 


<^  CLASS  Pfm^ 

Vl-      ^   ,  FACTORY  TO  YOU  A.      ' 

HO.  \%7\      Far  College,  School  w  Society  ^ 

Cte«a]o«  with  Ktlractlva  price*  mailed  fre#  upon  r^ 
Quect.    gpocliil  offer,  altlier  ctyle  of  pln«  ker«  lUu»>/ 
^ated  with  any  threo  letten  Ksd  flftirea,  •»•  ortwoi 
CoIor«  of  e  t)  anieL  8  TCRLIfHa  811. VCH.  90*  •■ .  |  $9 .  OQ     ,„ 
4o<en  }  SILVER  PLATS.     !••  Moh  i  tI.eOtfuen.    n^^ 
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Daily  Lesson   Plans 

May 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Continue   memorizing   the   poem,  "Dutch 

Lullaby,"  by  Field.,  . 
Tuesday    Same  as  abovc^^ 
Wednesday    Same  as  abo^e.    Complete  poem. 
Thursday    Action  game  for  sentence  making. 

Let  each  child  p)erform  some  act  while  others 
watch.    Then  tell  what  was  done. 

Example:    Mary  runs  around  the  room. 

Mary    What  did  I  do,  John? 

John    You  ran  around  the  room. 

Kate  gives  her  teacher  a  ball. 

KaU    What  did  I  do,  Helen? 

Eden    You  gave  Miss  Brown  the  red  ball. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Begin  memorizing  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  by 

Field. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Continue  above. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Complete  poem. 

Thursday    Let  each  pupil  tell  his  or  her  favorite  story. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Pourlh  Week 

Monday    Picture  study,  **The  First  Step,"  by  Millet. 

Tuesday    A  talk  on  Memorial  Day. 

Wednesday    What   do   we   do   on   Memorial   Day? 

Why? 
Thursday    Read  and  tell  stories  of  Memorial  Day. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

History  and  Geography 
First  Week 

Monday    Make  furniture  for  the  kitchen  of  the  doll 

house. 
Tuesday    Model  dishes  of  clay. 
Wednesday    Complete  making  of  household  utensils. 
Thursday    Study  of  the  grocery  store   as   a    local 

industry  to  supply  things  for  the  home. 
Friday    Grocery    store.    Locate   in   respect    to   the 

school-house.    General  appearance. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Things  needed  to  carry  on  a  grocery  store, 

such  as  sQales,  books,  measures,  etc. 
Tuesday    Grocery  store.    Kind  of  stock  carried. 
Wednesday    Tell  how  the  different  kinds  of  goods 

are  measured  and  sold. 
Thursday    How  is  the  stock  replenished? 
Friday    Need  and  hiring  of  clerks. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Need  of  having  books  for  accounts. 
Tuesday    Of  what  value  is  the  grocery  store  to  us? 
Wednesday    Of  what  value  are  the  people  to  the 

grocer? 
Thursday    Need  of  delivery  wagon  and  railroads. 
Friday    Importance  of  cleanliness  of  grocer  and  his 

stock. 

Fourth  Week  .  ' 

Monday    What  do  werp^n  by  an  honest  grocer? 
Tuesday    Can  you  tell  some  good  ways  of  displaying 
fruit  and  vegetables? 


Wednesday    Stories  of  Civil  War  heroes. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

NATtJRE  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    Study  of  the  crow. 

Size,  color,  home. 
Tuesday    Crow. 

Food,  nest,  habits. 
Wednesday    Study  of  the  blue-jay. 

Size,  color,  song,  haunts. 
Thursday    Blue-jay. 

Food,  nest,  characteristics. 
Friday    Compare  the  crow  and  the  blue-jay. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Study  of  the  crocus. 

Brmg  the  flowers  to  school  for  special  observation. 

Tuesday    Continue  study  of  the  crocus. 

Wednesday    Study  of  the  violet. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    If  possible,  have  a  field  excursion  for  observa- 
tion of  nature.    Special  attention  to  birds  and 
flowers. 
If  not  possible,  compare  the  crocus  and  the  violet. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Show  stuffed  ^)ecimens  or  pictures  of  the 
meadow  lark,  red-winged  blackburd,  and  yellow- 
headed  blackbird.  Observe  the  appearance  of 
each.    Learn  to  recognize  them. 

Tuesday  Same  as  above,  with  rose-breasted  grosbeak, 
cat-bird  and  summer  yellow-bird. 

Wednesday  Same  as  above,  with  summer  tanager, 
scarlet  tanager  and  king-bird. 

Thiu-sday  Detailed  study  of  the  Baltimore  oriole. 
Show  specimen  or  picture. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Detailed  study  of  the  great  homed  owl. 

Show  picture. 
Tuesday    Complete  above. 
Wednesday    Recognition   and   naming   of   all    birds 

studied. 
Thursday    Same  as  above.    Individual   work. 
Friday    Begin   school  garden. 

Soak  nasturtium  seeds. 

Plant  some  in  window  boxes. 

Watch  germination. 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday    Paint  the  iris  (blue  flag). 
Tuesday    Paint  the  hyacinth. 
Wednesday    Repeat  above. 
Thursday    Paint  a  spray  of  bleeding  heart. 
Friday    Repeat  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Paint  an  apple-tree  in  blossom. 

Paint  in  mass  with  light  dashes  of  green  to  show 

leaves. 
Tuesday    Repeat  above. 
Wednesday    Spring  landscape.    Blue  sky,  green  field. 

Add  apple-tree  in  blossom. 
Thursday    Same  as  above  with  a  narrow  path  added. 

Press  out  the  path  with  a  dry  brush  or  a  dean 

cloth. 
Friday    Repeat  above. 


Third  Week 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Paint  the  red-headed  woodpecker. 
Paint  an  elm-tree.     Fplj^ige  in  mass. 
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Wednesday    Paint  a  maple-tree.    Foliage  in  mass. 
Thursday    Paint  a  Baltimore  oriole. 
Friday    Paint  a  bimcb  of  cherries. 

Fawrth  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  an  owl  sitting  on  a  branch. 
Tuesday    Pamt  a  waving  flag. 
Wednesday    Paint  a  soldier  holding  a  gun. 
Thursday    Paint  a  design  on  squared  paper  (paper 

marked  oflF  into  squares). 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday  Make  a  pair  of  glov^  by  drawing  aroimd 
the  hand  and  nngers.  Color,  putting  in  a  design 
or  stripe  across  the  backs. 

Tuesday  Make  pictures  of  three  things  that  are  red 
and  three  that  are  blue. 

Wednesday  Cut  out  inch  squares  from  colored  paper 
and  make  designs  by  having  the  points  touch. 

Thursday  Draw  and  cut  out  two  large  market  bas- 
kets of  the  same  size.  Paste  handles  together, 
also  outer  edges  of  the  baskets,  leaving  an  opening 
at  the  top. 

Cut  out  vegetables  from  colored  paper  and  fill 
the  basket  by  placing  vegetables  in  the  opening. 

Friday  Give  each  child  a  month  of  May  torn  from  a 
calendar.  Cut  apart  the  nimibers  and  place  in  an 
envelope. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Pin  up  a  large  calendar  showing  the  month 

of  May.    Give  eadi  pupil  a  large  sheet  of  paper 

and  let  him  make  the  month  of  May  using  the 

above  cut  up  numbers.    Decorate. 
Tuesday    Give  each  pupil  a  sheet  of  paper  and  eight 

words  in  script.    Paste  on  the  paper  in  the  order 

shown  upon  the  board. 
Wednesday    Give  each  child  a  copy  of  his  name  on  a 

large  sheet  of  paper.    Prick  the  letters.    Then 

trace  them. 
Thursday    With  pencil  and  paper  pupils  write  their 

names,  foUowmg  a  copy. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Give  each  pupil  an  envelq)e  containing  pic- 
tures of  eight  objects  and  slips  containing  their 
names.    Pkce  words  under  proper  pictures. 

Tuesday  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing 
several  copies  of  each  color  name  and  other  words 
which  the  color*might  describe.  Place  color  name 
beside  proper  word  as,  blue  sky,  red  apple,  yellow 
dandelK>n,  etc. 

Wednesday  Give  each  pupil  a  card  having  four 
columns,  at  the  top  of  each  being  a  number,  as 
2,  6,  3,  5. 

In  each  colunm  place  the  required  number  of 
lentils,  seeds,  pegs,  etc. 

Thursday  Same  as  above,  only  draw  pictures  of  two 
eggs,  six  tops,  etc. 

Friday    Stick  laying.    Make  an  original  border. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Make  a  booklet.  On  page  1  paste  one  of 
eadi  thing  chosen  as  one  circle,  one  star,  one  heart, 
etc.    On  page  2,  paste  two  of  each,  etc. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Same  as  above. 

Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday    Same  as  above. 

AiaXHMETIC 

Fir  a  Week 

Monday    Subtractions  from  7. 

7  —  1,  7  —  6,  7  —  5,  7  —  2,  etc. 


Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Simple  problems  involving  subtractions 

from  7. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Pupils  make  up  problems  involving  the  above 

subtractions. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Niunber  game. 

"I  am  thinking  of  two  nimibers  that  make  7." 
"Are  they  2 +  5?'' 
"No,  they  are  not  2  +  5." 
"Are  they  4 +  3?" 
"Yes,  they  are  4  +  3." 
Tuesday    Continue  above  game. 
Wednesday    Combinations  making  8. 

Use   objects. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Same  as  above. 

Tuesday    Simple  problems  involving  above  combina- 
tions. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Review  all  combinations  through  8. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Have  cards  containing  combinations  (with- 
out answers).  Show  cards  to  the  dass  rapidly, 
calling  upon  each  pupil,  in  turn.  See  how  many 
will  not  get  caught. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Same  as  above. 

TTiursday  Fish  game.  Print  the  combinations  on 
fish  shaped  cards.  Place  cards  in  a  basket.  See 
who  can  catch  the  most  fish. 

Each  pupil  in  turn  draws  a  card.  If  he  :s 
able  to  give  answer  correctly,  he  may  keep  the 
fish,  otherwise  he  must  cast  it  back. 

Friday    Continue  filing  game. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  May-basket  song.    Sing 

tune  with  "loo"  and  "ah." 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Teach  by  rote  a  May-pole  song.    Work 

for  sweet  head  tones.    Enunciate  words  distinctly. 

Move  Ups  freely. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  above  song. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  song  about  a  bird's  nest. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above  song. 
Thursday    Teach  by  rote  a  flower  song. 
Friday    Complete  above  song. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  bird  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above  song. 

Sing  the  song  by  phrases. 

Let  boys  sing  the  first  phrase,  girls  the  second,  etc. 
Thursday    Teach  another  bird  song. 
Friday    Complete  above  song. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  soldier  song. 
Tuesday    Complete  above  song. 
Wednesday    Teach  a  Decoration  day  song. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  above  song. 

{Continued  on  page  Z\h)       /-^  t 
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^An  honesty  painstakings  efficient  teachenT  agency  is  a  Yttj  senriceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
schools^  colleges  and  private  schools^  have  been  put  diere  hj  means  of  teachers'  agencies.    The  following  excellent 

''THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone  CoonectkMi 


Miss  B.  P.  FOSTER*  Maiuiirer. 

MlM  T.  M.  HA5T1NQ5,  Ass't.  iVUiuiser. 


ci.oois.    Strooe^    Booi^ois.* 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Boacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


RBQI8TBR    NOW. 


AfMclM  crteto  e  demand  for  tMchan  by  the  comtaat  prettaUtkMi  of  their  caadldatM. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


(>  R   I  I     M       R 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

IMwa  tarviM,  •»  ITIb  ymr  111111111.  Mh  km  ti  ImfraM  ipfllcitlMM.   iMt  1m  t»  tmOmt  wtthla  SN  mltai. 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.— WELLES  BLD6.,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

Save  time  by  writing  your  aiddms  above  and  returning  to  nearest  <^ce. 


lUvo  yoa  evor  rofiittrod  with  an  asoocy?  'It  pays. 


OVDIOIiCr    TrinUrDC    lOmnV    hmtfllledtlMMpotiaoiialnpabUeandprlTmtoaetaoola 
afilNuUdt     ItNuntild      NDtlluI    ozteadlnclUoperatloiMtromtlMAtlaaile  tea  board  to 
(be  Paolfle,  Manual  Tralnliijr,  taoo,  TraToUng  Oompaniona,  $700.  Pi "     "     * 
$1600,  Phyatcal  Cnltnre,  $660,  Orammar,  $M0,  Prtoarj,  $ttO,  Mit     ,     _^ 
DometUc  Sclenoe*  $700.   KIndergartea,  $6<«,  CHtlc,  $ltOO,  Snperrlflora,  $1106,  Sloeutlon,  $800. 
NOAH  I^BONARD,  Ph.D.,  Manager,  4,  Tbe  Hier,  Dept.  F, 


_  rlnelpiai,  $1100,  AMlstanta,  $800,  Langaagea, 
nalo,  Mg  CtoTemaaaea,  $600,  Drawing,  $600, 


SynMuoo,  N.  T. 


%'V'WtJk.GMjmm    OOlEKIEKBd 


»02WI>B2WOB 


lO^OOX^ 


TBAOHBRS  tear  no  ezamlnatlona  after  taking  our  DRILL  OOURSB  by  mail.    We  pi 


^  ^'e  foraayeer* 

tlSoate  yoa  want.  County,  City,  State  BXARtlNATIONS.  OOURSBS  In  alf  rabjeeu  for  oItH  eerrlee,  ktoder- 
ffarleB,noBie  study.  60.000  Studenu. 

MOAH  LBONARD,  A.M .,  M eaeser,  Tlie  Hlor,  Dept.  G,  8TBAOU8K,  K.  T. 


Tho  Salary  yoer  qaailfkatioas  immwt  to  Incremd  by  an  aseocy  restotratlos. 


A  IKT     A  /3iX*ltf /^  *ir    te  Telaeblo  In  proportion  to  lU 
ILM    ILlXXiM  \J  X     Inflnonoo.    If  It  moroly   hoera 
of  Tnoenoloa  end  tolla   fll^f  A  ril   la    aomothlnc    bnt    If    It 
JLJOb-H^JL    U    naked    to  reeonunond 


yon  nbont  thom 
n  tenohor  end  reeommonda     IS  ^S*^I^\1MF1KF1C*1^1^C| 
yon  tluit  la  more.     Onra      *Tr ffld*  i*"  " l¥M  I^M  mi trw  JL*fir 
THB  80HOOL  BULLBTIM  AGBNOT,  O.  W«  BARDBBM,  Symenao,  M.  T. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Hmrlan  P.  Frrach,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Afenclei  are  dally  belplnff  ofbcn;  they  will  help  yoe. 


™^  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE  '".S?Sii...o„ ... 

RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS   AND    SCHOOLS. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenae 

_  _  NEW  YORK 

Recommends   college  and    normal  graduates,  specialists,  and   other   teachers   to  colleges,  public   and   private 

schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  partnts  about  schoob.  W.  M.  PRATT,  Manager 

Thto  to  ao  age  of  specialtoU  —  lt*a  an  afeocy's  boelnese  to  place  teachen. 


has  many  good   grade,   high 


The  School  and  College  Bureau 

with  us  for  a  better  position.    We  personally  recommend  our  members  after  a  careful  invoUgationi 

H.  E.  KRATZ,  nanaser,  21  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  ChicaEo,  111. 


school  and  college  positions  to 
offer  teachers    NOW.    Enroll 


NOTES 

CITY    SCHOOL   CIRCULAR   NO.    30 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Commissioner 
Claxton  states  his  position  on  the  so-called 
''six-and-six''  plan,  as  follows: 

The  reasons  for  grouping  the  twelve 
years  of  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
ing into  six  years  of  elementary  and  six 
years  of  high  school  are  very  numerous.  I 
know  no  valid  reason  for  the  present  plan 
of  eight  and  four.  My  suggestion  is  that 
there  should  be  six  years  of  elementar>' 
school  and  six  years  of  high  school,  the 
high-school  period  being  divided  into  two 
sections  of  three  years  each;  the  first 
three  years  might  be  called  junior  high 
school,  the  second  three  years  senior  high 
school.    These  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

1  The  beginning  of  the  adolescent 
period  comes  for  most  children  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen.  Children 
entering  school  at  six  years  and  attending 
regularly,  finish  the  sixth  grade  at  this 
time.  This,  the  beginning  of  adolescence, 
marks  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
youth. 

2  Any  careful  study  of  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  children  now  mark  time  to  a 
large  extent  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  methods  of  the  elementary 
schools  are  carried  through  these  and  the 
children  are  taught  by  women  grade 
teachers.  With  a  sixth  year  elementary 
school  it  would  be  easily  possible  to  pro- 
mote the  teachers  with  the  children  from 
grade  to  grade,  thus  gaining  the  large 
value  that  comes  from  teachers  and  chil- 
dren remaining  together  until  the  teacher 
knows  the  needs  of  the  children,  their 
strength,  their  weakness,  and  can  build 
intelligently  on  all  the  work  of  previous 
years. 

3  Beginning  the  high  school  with  the 
seventh  grade  will  make  much  easier 
the  departmental  work  which  should  be- 
gin at  least  this  low  down.  It  will  also 
make  it  much  easier  to  begin  work  in  such 
high-school  subjects  as  foreign  languages, 
constructive  geometry,  and  real  litera- 
ture, at  this  point  where  they  should  be 
begun.  The  study  of  languages,  es- 
pecially of  modem  languages,  should  be 
begun  in  a  practical  way  before  children 
have  passed  the  time  when  they  can  learn 
in  this  way.  This  plan  will  also  make  it 
possible  to  introduce  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  various  forms  of 
vocational  work  two  years  earlier  than 
they  are  now  begun.  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  advantage  of  this. 

4  Our  secondary  school  work  is  now 
at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  work  done  m  the  Gymnasium  and 
Realsckulen  in  Germany,  the  Lycees  of 
France,  and  the  so-called  public  schools 
of  England.  By  giving  six  years  to  the 
high  school,  the  boys  and  girb  who  go  to 
college  may  easOy  have,  on  admission  to 
college,  a  much  larger  amount  of  mathe- 
matics, languages,  and  other  subjecU 
than  they  now  have.    I  feel  quite  sure 
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teachers.^    It  b  a  legitimate  and  helpful  bustness.    Some  of  the  retj  best  and  most  successful  educatofs  in  public 
teachcfsT  agencies  afe  managed  by  able^  experienced  and  feliable  persons^  and  hare  our  recommendatiofu 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL/* 


that  by  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  and 
a  little  more  care  in  the  preparation  and 
selection  of  teachers  you  may  gain  for 
most  children  two  years  in  the  twelve. 

5  The  division  of  the  high  school  into 
two  sections  of  three  years  each  will  make 
easier  a  second  differentiation  of  woiic  at 
the  end  of  the  first  three  high  school 
years. 

6  At  present  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  children  enter  the  high  school.  The 
compulsory  scho3l  age  in  most  States 
corresponds  quite  d^ely  with  the  ele- 
mentary school  period.  Parents  and  chil- 
dren are  thereby  confirmed  in  the  idea 
that  the  eleTientary  education  is  all  that 
is  needed.  Besides,  the  break  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school 
at  this  time  suggests  leaving  school  and 
makes  it  easier.  If  the  bieak  came  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  the  great  majority  of 
children  would  be  in  the  high  school,  doing 
high-school  work  under  hi^-school  condi- 
tions, when  reaching  the  limit  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  age.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  a  much  larger  nimiber 
of  them  would  remain  for  more  high-school 
work  than  now  enter  the  high  school. 

In  many  towns  and  in  some  cities  the 
high-school  buildings  are  now  so  few  that 
many  children  must  live  inconvenient 
distances  from  them.  The  plan  sug- 
gested would  justify  more  high  school 
buiidings  and  thus  make  them  more 
convenient  to  all  children. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  DAYS 

Men  and  women  alike  have  to  work 
incessantly  with  brain  and  hand  to  hold 
their  own  nowadays.  Never  were  the 
demands  of  business,  the  wants  of  the 
family,  the  requirements  of  society,  more 
numerous.  The  first  effect  of  the  praise- 
worthy effort  to  keep  up  with  all  these 
things  is  commonly  seen  in  a  weakened  or 
debiUtated  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  results  in  dyspepsia,  defective 
nutrition  of  both  body  and  brain,  and  in 
extreme  cases  in  complete  nervous  pros- 
tration. It  is  dearly  seen  that  what  is 
needed  is  what  will  sustain  the  system, 
give  vigor  and  tonic  to  the  nerves,  and 
keep  the  digestive  and  assimilative  func- 
tions healthy  and  active.  From  personal 
knowledge,  we  can  reconmiend  Hood's 
SarsapariUa  for  this  purpose.  It  acts 
on  all  the  vital  oigans,  builds  up  the  whole 
system,  and  fits  men  and  women  for  these 
high-pressure  days. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 

Offers  modem  courses  in  all  departments  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Superior  faculty 
of  seventy-five.  Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Many 
free  advantages. 

SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  from  June  29th  to  Aug.  1st, 
1914.  Recitals,  Lecture  Courses  by  eminent 
educators  arranged  for  the  special  needs  of 
teachers.  Twenty-eighth  season.  Catalog 
and  Summer  Session  prospectus  mailed  free. 
JOHN  H.  HATTSTEEDT,  President 
636  KimlMll  Hall,  Chioifo,  III. 


THE    ALBERT   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

628   S.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.    Our  booklet,  ''Teaching  as  a  Business,"  tells  a  few  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western   Offioe:    Spokane,    Wash. 


POSmONSOF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  WSTROCTORS' ASS'M 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  IND. 


It  ^ys~to  ^y~Co  gt(~nor«  pay.    R«flitw  Now  I 


A  laperiar  afluicy  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candi<lates.    Senrkea 
CBAlLBS  W.  MULFOID.  Prop.  (Tel.  1635  Mirray  Hill)    393  Fifth  Av« 


to  school  offidato. 
N«w  Yorkf  N.Y* 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  ^i5ct^bs^lS5.1?SK>?XS!-  ^STSi^iilLSi^^ 


NO   ADVANCK    FKS 


prepared  teachers  in  great  demand.    205  D  7th  St,  AllMitowiu  Pa. 


Eogait  tha  halp  and  wxprnkmot  of  an  agsocy. 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  GARY,  Manager,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions. 


^W&m-t&M^XK 


^oflil'tloia.fli    £oi?    ^ea.ol:iLej?fli 


Ibhm^'Tfie  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TBACHBRS' AaaNJV  SCHOOL  OlRliCrORieS*"  we  are  in  touch 
wich  nearly  aU  the  Schoob  in  these  Sixtetn  States.  WRIT£  US  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE^BOOKLET.  Our  booklet 
"  How  to  Ai»ly  for  a  School"  with  Laws  ol  Certification  of  Teachen  ol  the  Western  States,  Free  to  Members  oc 
sentprepaidior  Fifty  Cents  in  Stamps.  MONEY 
REFIJNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFffiD. 

WM.  RUFFER,  Managw 
Tha  LariMt  TaaciMn'  At oocy  io  tha 
Rocky  Moaatafai  K  of  loo 


/JOe/Wcy.  EMPIRE  BLD  Cj.  Diswp  (.ol(^ 


Tha  timo  to  be  ref  iitered  with  an  agency  to  all  the  tine. 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS*   AGENCY 

RocoBBeada  teachers  in  answer  to  diroctcalla  from  Employers.    Has  good  teachen  for  any  positioo  at  any  time. 
ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Mtfr.         E.  R.  NICHOLS.  Asst.  Mtfr. 
623*So.  Wabaah  AvoBWo    Chicajo.  III. 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 


,  Neh.     Fl^^t  NatioM.il 
B.iltiMiorc.  Ml).     Mij 


ANDAIU  K  CON'l'RACr     25th  YEAR 


Do  it  Now! 


Do  it  Nowl 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

f  i4  Path  Strut,  Bnlm,  Mas  s  517  MasonicTempU,  Dtnver  CpI. 

16ePmAve.,NgmYork,N,7,  StS  Journal  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

mr  U  Siroii,  WasMnpon,  D,  C.  ttet  SkaUuck  Avtnrn,  Berkdoy,  Col 

28  B.  Jackson  Bhd,,  Ckieago,  lU.  S4S  Douglas  Bl'g.,Los  Angtles,  Col. 

Send  to  any  addreea  above  for  Agency  Manual^  free. 


THE  LEADING  WESTERN  AGENCY 


For  eleven  years  we  have  been  filling  Western  positions.    Our 
services  are  definite,  aggressive,  reliable.  Registration  permanent. 

BUSINESS-MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE,  Denver.  Colorado 


THE  THREE   PRIZE   PLAYS 

THE  MAGIC  TRUNK,  by  Annie  Miles,  for  children  of  about  twelve. 
THE  OUEEN  OP  HEARTS,  by  Josephine  Krohn,  for  children  of  ten  and  younger. 
ROBIN  HOOD  AND   THE  WIDOH^'S  THREE  SONS,  by  Perry  Gorneau,  for 
children  of  high  school  age. 

These  three  plays  tookprixes  in  the  competition  offered  bv  the  Dranu  League  of  Chicago,  and  they  have  been 
They  can  be  had  in  attractive-  printed  form  at  25  cents  a  i^y.  from  tne 


acted  to  crowded  houses. 

DRAMA    LEAGUE     OF    CHICAGO.    840    Fl 


ne    AHs   BuUdlntf.   GMcatfo.   Ilk 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Prucary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  "Visiting"  Day 

It  often  seems  to  the  outsider  that  teachers,  as  a  pro- 
fession, profit  singularly  little  from  observing  one  another 
or  from  the  meetings  and  institutes,  which  are  at  least 
as  numerous  as  those  of  other  professions.  Certainly 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  aimless  and  profitless  "visiting 
schools"  among  teachers.  For  one  teacher  who  has  a 
definite  plan  in  her  mind  when  she  sets  out  on  her  visits, 
who  knows  where  her  work  is  weak  and  where  the  ideas  of 
some  other  teacher  might  help  her,  there  are  a  dozen  who 
make  the  visits  perfunctorily  because  it  is  their  turn  and 
dismiss  the  matter  from  their  minds  as  soon  as  possible. 
Perhaps  the  superintendent  of  these  latter  teachers  is 
more  to  be  blamed  than  they.  He  should  know  their 
weaknesses  and  require  a  report  of  their  visits  on  the  basis 
of  this  particular  subject.  Very  often,  however,  he  is  too 
busy  to  do  this,  or  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  do  so.  If 
the  teacher  would  give  the  subject  some  thought  herself, 
she  would  probably  find  him  ready  to  meet  her  more  than 
half  way  with  suggestions.  Here  is  a  plan  in  q)eration  in 
Decatur,  HI.,  which  any  group  of  teachers,  with  the  co- 
operation of  their  principal  or  supervisor,  could  try,  and 
which  certainly  soimds  as  if  it  would  be  productive  of 
excellent  results.  Early  in  October  a  schedde  is  arranged 
whereby  the  jiew  teachers,  and  such  experienced  teachers  as 
desire,  may  visit  the  best  work  in  the  system  in  company 
with  tie  supervisor  of  elementary  grades. 

"A  group  of  four  or  five  meet  at  a  given  school,"  says  the 
supervisor,  "visit  the  class-rooms,  ttien  spend  an  hour  in 
discussion  of  the  work  seen.  Another  school  is  visited  in 
the  afternoon,  and  a  discussion  follows.  Occasionally  the 
classes  visited  are  dismissed  so  that  their  teachers  may  take 
part  in  the  discussion.  A  brief  report  is  sent  in  to  the  oflSce 
during  the  next  fortnight  by  each  teacher  who  has  visited, 
in  which  is  stated  the  most  profitable  outcome  of  the 
visiting  day.  These  are  summarized  and  the  summary 
distributed  to  all  teachers  interested,  becoming  a  perma- 
nent contribution  to  our  school  records." 


A  Question  of  Personality 

Did  you  ever  know  a  teacher  whose  influence  in  the 
school-room  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  potent  and  happy 
description,  yet  whose  room  exhibited  every  form  of  dis- 
order if  she  left  it  for  a  moment?  It  is  an  easy  test  to  apply 
if  one  wishes  to  know  just  the  kind  of  influence  one  is 
exerting,  and  the  result  is  often  humiliating.  There  is  a  type 
of  person  who,  by  sheer  vivacity  of  temperament,  seems  to 
dominate  the  people  among  whom  he  may  find  himself,  but 
whose  personality  leaves  singularly  little  mark  the  moment 
it  is  withdrawn.  Often  sudi  persons  are  most  delightful 
and  we  court  their  society  even  when  we  know  perfectly 
well  JFor  how  much  or  how  little  it  counts.  But  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  make  the  best  teachers.  They  are  apt  to 
over-stimulate  the  child  and  carry  it  along  with  little  exer- 
tion for  the  time  being,  yet  leave  it,  in  the  end,  very  much 
as  they  found  it,  or  even  with  lessened  powers  of  application. 


They  are  usually  extremely  popular,  but  not  loved.  They 
have  little  influence  on  manners  or  morals,  although  they 
may  themselves  be  most  exemplary  in  both  respects.  It 
is  a  little  hard  to  explain  where  the  fundamental  lack  in 
such  natures  is.  Perhaps  they  have  too  facile  an  optimism, 
perhaps  their  sense  of  proportion  has  never  been  developed; 
whatever  the  cause,  they  have  not  that  influence  over  Uieir 
pupils  that,  by  every  token,  it  seems  they  ought  to  expect. 


Going-to-the-Sun 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  magazine  is  the  picture  of 
a  very  interesting  mountain  in  Glacier  National  Park, 
which  the  teachers  who  go  to  the  St  Paul  convention  this 
summer  will  have  excellent  opportunities  to  visit  The 
curious  name  of  the  mountain  arises  from  an  Indian  legend, 
which  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 

Many,  many  years  ago  Sour  Spirit,  the  Creative  Spirit 
among  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  descended  to  earth  from  his 
lodge  in  the  Sun  and  instructed  his  people  in  many  useful 
arts.  He  showed  them  how  to  corral  the  buffalo  and  drive 
them  over  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  their  death,  when  meat  was 
needed  to  dry  for  winter  use.  He  showed  them  how  to 
tan  hides,  how  to  build  the  tepee  to  shelter  them  from  the 
weather,  and,  in  fact,  how  to  do  all  those  useful  things 
which  make  life  on  the  earth  comfortable  and  happy. 
When  his  work  among  the  Indians  was  finished  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  Sun,  but  on  that  day  a  wonderful  thing 
happened,  for  Sour  Spirit  turned  to  stone  and  left  his 
face  where  all  men  may  see  it  to  this  day.  A  certain 
mountain  bears  on  its  form  a  gigantic  Countenance,  like  the 
face  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  the  Indians  call  it  Mahtahpee 
Ostooksis,  or  the  face  of  Sour  Spirit  who  went  to  the  sun. 
Ever  since  men  have  called  the  mountain,  "  Going-to-the- 
Sun."  

Your  Part 

Another  school  year  is  practically  completed,  for  few 
teachers  present  anything  new,  at  least  in  principle,  in  the 
month  of  June.  Prdia&y  Education  has  honestly  tried 
to  help  you  to  make  the  past  months  of  teaching  a  success. 
Every  one  of  its  contributors  writes  largely  from  the  desire 
to  encourage  and  assist  younger  and  less  experienced  teach- 
ers. In  ^ite  of  adverse  criticism  the  editor  is  convinced 
that  there  is  a  genuine  esprU  de  carfs  among  teachers,  al- 
though it  may  not  manifest  itself  m  ^)ectacular  fashion. 
Will  you  not,  then,  you  who  are  a  reader  of  these  pages, 
remember  that  you  also  have  your  part  to  play  in  this 
entente  cordiale?  If  you  go  away  on  your  vacation  leaving 
your  subscriptions  unpaid,  the  magazine,  and  through  it 
the  contributors,  must  suffer.  This  is  hardly  fair,  even  if 
the  oversight  is  a  purely  thoughtless  one  on  your  part 
We  therefore  ask  that  you  will  attend  to  this  matter  in 
order  that  every  one  connected  with  Piumary  Education, 
whether  reader  or  contributor,  may  finish  the  year  with 
satisfaction. 
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LAIRD  &  LEE'S 

Webster's 

New  Standard 

Dictionaries 

Are  sold  on  merit  only! 

and  are  not  to  be  confounded 
in  any  way  with  the  Webster 
Dictionaries  sold  by  the 
Merriam  Co.,  the  American 
Book  Co.,  or  other  publishers. 

We  Invite  Comparison 

Send  for  our  FREE  booUet, 
"Key  to  Successful  Diction- 
ary Work.'' 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  PUBLISHERS 

(INCORPORATED) 

1733  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO  J  LL. 


THE    HOTEL  VAN   REN88ELAER 

15  to  19  East  nth  St.,  New  York. 
In  the  Heart  of  Historical  Washington  Sq.  District. 
A  quiet  re6neci  neighborhood  a  few  minutes  away 
from  thcatrv  and  shopping  district. 
$1.M  for  reMi  witk  nt  of  bttk  We  Cater 

M%,      -       '^privnehrtii    To  Teachers 

WriSforclfoUar  JOHN  HARRIt.  Mtnmr 


NATIONAL  KINDERfiARTEN  COLLEGE 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  PrMident 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
June  15  to  August  11 

AU^ndergarten  subjects.  Mootessori  Methods. 
Credits  appUcd  on  Freshman  and  Junior  years. 

PriiiMry  ConrM 

Mootessori  Methods.  Primao*  Methods.  Handwork, 
Credits  applied  on  regular  Primary  course.  Resident 
dormitory   adjoining   College. 

Porfmll  inJorinaHon  address 

Box  31 
2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  fresident 

SUMMER  TERM-JUNE  29  TO  AUGUST  I 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Dramatic  Art. 
Special  terms.    Correspondence  invited. 
Address  the  Registrar  for  Catalogue 
AUDITORIUM  BUILDINQ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LMraAtHc 
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Writing 
First  Week 

Monday    Capital  letter  "I." 
Tuesday    Word  "In." 
Wednesday    Word  "Inch." 
Thursday    Capital  letter  "J." 
Friday    Word  "Jump." 

Second  Week 

Monday    Word  "Jennie." 
Tuesday    Word  "James." 
Wednesday    Capital  letter  "M." 
Thursday    Word  "Mamie." 
Friday    Word  "Mary." 

Third  Week 

Monday    Capital  letter  "O." 
Tuesday    Word  "One." 
Wednesday    Word  "Once." 
Thursday    Capital  letter  "Q." 
Friday    Word  "Queen." 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Capital  letter  "T." 
Tuesday    Word  "Tree." 
Wednesday    Word  "Three." 
Thursday    Capital  letter  "U." 
Friday    Word  "Una." 


THE    GREGG    SUMMER    NORMAL 

The  growing  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  commercial  education  in  public 
and  private  schools  is  developing  a  more 
and  more  pronounced  demand  for  teach- 
ers technically  trained  in  the  particular 
subjects  of  that  course.  Gregg  School 
has  felt  this  demand  keenly  from  schools 
and  teachers,  hence  the  Summer  Normal 
session  was  established  to  give  instruction 
in  technique  and  methods  —  which  em- 
braces both  primary  and  advanced  work 
in  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  Rational  Typewriting,  Ofl5ce 
Training,  Business  English  and  Corre- 
spondence. 

A  feature  of  the  SimMner  Normal  Course 
will  be  the  Gregg  Teacher's  Certificate, 
granted  imder  Mr.  Gregg's  signature  to 
all  who  successfully  pass  the  examination. 

The  Normal  session,  which  will  open 
June  2v)  and  continue  six  weeks,  will  be 
held  in  the  new  home  of  Gregg  School  on 
the  entire  tenth  fioor  of  LI.  magnificent 
Tower  Building,  Madison  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  lai^ 
lake-breeze-swept  rooms,  freedom  from 
the  noise  of  elevated  trains  and  vehicular 
traffic,  every  convenience  for  the  comfort 
of  teachers,  a  magnificent  view  of  Lake 
Michigan  —  Gregg  School  offers  an  ideal 
environment  for  the  study  of  the  advanced 
teaching  methods  which  have  made  Gregg 
School  famous  throughout  the  world. 


"OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY" 

Send  for  this  interesting  little  illustrated 
booklet  by  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  telling 
how  she  secured  a  school  library  without 
cost  to  herself  or  pupils,  addressing  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 

rpPfl  Send  us  >  list  of  the  Nam—  and  AddrcHCi 
r  nLL  I  off  Your  Pupib  and  we  will  send  vou  Free 
ten  handsome  Post  Cards.  Schod  cbQdren  ana  teachers 
wanted  to  act  as  our  agents. 

POST  CARD  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
725-729  Arch  Street       -       Philadelphia,  Peona. 


POSTER  WORK  IN 

KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES 

PRICE  LIST  OP  PATTERNS 

Balloon  Poster  Patterns 

Soap  Bubble  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Hallowe*en  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Hiawatha  Poster  Patterns 2'^'% 

Thanksgiving  (Historical)  Poster  Patterns  2.  .. 
Santa  Claus  and  His  Helpers  Patterns 

Santa  Claus  on  His  Way  Patterns 25c. 

The  Shepherds  and  The  Wise  Men  Poster 

Patterns 25c. 

Ski  Tournament  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Eskimo  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

The  Little  Veterans  (for  February  Poster) 

Patterns 
Chicken  Little  (Illustrated  border) 

Patterns 25c. 

Japanese  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Song  of  the  Wind  (Illustrated)  Patterns 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun  (Illustrated) 

Patterns 25c. 

Story  of  tVc  Easter  Rabbit  (Illustrated) 

Patter,.. 

Gardening  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Bird  Poster  (Telephone  post  pattern  only) 

May  Pole  Dance  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Circus  Parade  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Background  for  Circus  Parade  Patterns    25c. 

Entire  Set  of  Patterns  for $3.25 

(Stampe  Not  Accepted) 

A  book,  "Poster  Work  in  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Grades,"  wUl  be  ready  for  publication 
byJuly  1,1914.    Price,  $1.25. 

Agents  wanted  for  summer  months  to  sell  the 
above  at  Institutes  and  summer  schools. 

For  particulars  address 

JOHANNA  HOLM 
340  OLIVE  STREET,  CHIPPEWA  PALLS.  WIS. 


Ideal  place  for    RP^T 


TEACHERS    those    desinng 

and  QUIET  in  country  on  a  farm— $6  per  week. 

Mrs.  H.  H.Johnson,  Broad  Cove,  Lincoln  Co.,  Me. 


HAND  MARKED  STATIONERY 

Your  character  is  judged,  your  social  ratuig  is  established 
a'Molutdy  with  vour  friends  and  acquaintances  through 
correspondence,  by  the  ai>pearance  and  individuality  of 
your  stationery.  Special — To  introduce  our  high  grade 
lin.  of  Hand  Marked  Papers,  we  will  for  a  limited  time 
offer  a  few  patrons  in  each  vicinity  a  neatly  boxed  quire 
of  our  finest  Linen  paper  stamped  with  your  monogiam 
with  envdopes  to  match  at  absolute  cost.     Write  for 

'"wbriTOt  BWRAVINQ  AND  STATIONERY  COMPANY 


Eat. 


St. 


2 


2C    EACH 

2      MA8IG  LANTERN 
PICTURES 

Thousands  of  them,  for 
school  instruction  and  home 
entertainment. 

Send  for  our  list  and 
catalogue  of  the 

KENOPTICON 


PHANTOSGOPE  MF8.  COMPANY 

70S   Bond    Building 

Waahlngtpi%  p._C^ 
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-Nature  and  bird  study— Ashland  School.  Denver.  Col.- 


Do  you  realize  what  you  can 
teach  with  a  Victor  in  the  school?  : 

Do  you  appreciate  what  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  equipment 
the  Victor  is — how  useful  it  is  every  hour  of  every  day,  in  every 
branch  of  school  work? 

You  can  get  an  idea  of  its  immense  educational  value  from  the 
fact  that  with  a  Victor  you  can  teach  such  things  as  these : 


Music  Appreciation 

Literature  of  Music         Expression 

Interpretation 

Tone  Quality 

Voices 

Phrasing 

Diction 


Language 
"^  rTrs" 


MoncHiatonr 

Folk  Song  Counterpoint 


Ear  Training 
Trill 
Roulade 
Portamento 


Ballad 
Art  Song 
National  Songs 
Nationality 
Customs 


Antiphonal 
Mediaeval  School 
Classic 
Romantic 
Modern 


Music  Fonn 

March      Waltz      Botu-ee 
Rondo     Fugue      Suite 
Minuet  Ge -ottc 

Sarabande  Overture 

Sonata  Symphony 

Reading 

English  Stories 

Public  speaking 


Accompaniments  for 

Games  and  Skips 
Folk  Dancing 
Marching  Drills 

Calisthenics       Dancing 
Penmanship      Rhythms 

Opera 

Grand  Opera     Opera  Buffa 
Light  Opera      Oratorio 


Tonetof 
Orchestral 
Instruments 

Violin         Viola 
Violoncello 
Double  Bass 
Harp  Flute 

Piccolo 
Clarinet 

Bassoon       Oboe 
Trumpet 

or  Cornet 
English  Horn 
French  Horn 
Trombone 
Tuba      ^    Bells 
Tympani 


Doing  such  a  great  and  vaned  work,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Victor  is  now  in  actual  daily  use  in  the 
schools  of  more  than  1100  cities — 

and  more  being  added  every  day. 


Write  for  the  complete  list  of  cities  using: 

the  Victor  in  the  schools,  together  with 

photographs  showing  the  Victor  in  actual 

use. 

Educational  Department 


Victor  XXV 

$S0  special  quotation 

to  achooU  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
tnd  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dutt 

:^'JgiT^^«'.'""'""'-  Victor TaUdngMadimeCo^ Camden, N. J. 


fel(inilllllilllliliniiiiimiMiiiiiniiiniiitiniiiiaiiimiiiiiNiiii!niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM»^ 

Google 
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AEET 


JWdMCIl-HHMI* 


PHUMIl^EHTRHL  UD  SOUTH  WERIC* 

My  Trip  to  the  J«»P'"„ 
Cost  Only  $150 


f-^T 


^^ 


Pm^- 


o^Z 


ife 


1^^ 


c^ 


^^ 


If^ 


J,Ja^f^^^ 


/3.C 


Sa/^ 


.ta- 


/ru>^ 


^a^rS^^ 


Official  TeinperatureJ9l3 


July 
August 


COLON 

High 
85 
83 

PANAMA 

HiKh 
87 
90 


July  22.  1913 


Dear  Ethel: 

Here's  a  letter  and  three  little  Kodak  snaps-^froa  far-ovoy 
Santa  Uarta,  on  the  Coloablan  Coast. 

Tomorrow  we  start  on  the  return  voyage,  but  it  will  be  ten 
days  before  I  see  you.  Ten  days  or  luxurious  cruising  on  this 
Great  White  Fleet  ship,  which  ve  have  learned  to  call  hone. 

It  has  been  a  truly  wonderful  trip.  We  saw  the  Panama  Canal 
and  marveled  at  the  engineering  skill  that  made  it  possible.   We 
enthused  over  the  tropical  splendor  of  Jamaica  and  we  have 
explored  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia  and  Santa  Uarta  to  our  hearts 
content.  These  three  cities  are  more  Spanish  than  Spain  itself. 
To  visit  them  is  an  education. 

On  these  Great  White  Fleet  cruises  you  are  so  well  looked 
after  and  made  so  comfortable  that  you  wish  the  cruise  could 
be  prolonged  for  many  months.  The  staterooms  are  luxurious,  the 
food  is  excellent  and  of  endless  variety  and  we  have  little 
parties  aboard,  music  and  dancing.  I  have  never  traveled  with 
a  more  congenial  company. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  low  prices  which  prevail 
in  the  tropics  In  summertime.  Hotel  rates,  carriage  hire, 
native  wares  are  all  much  cheaper  in  the  summertime  than  during 
the  winter  season,  and  my  entire  trip  Including  shore  trips, 
tips  and  souvenirs  will  only  cost  me  about  $150. 

Another  surprise  is  the  delightful  weather  one  meets  in  the 
tropics  in  the  summertime.  The  heat  down  here  is  steady; 
around  80  to  8S  degrees,  but  it  seldom  climbs  above  that  and 
there  has  never  been  a  night  when  we  have  not  been  able  to  sleep 
in  comfort. 

Next  summer  we  must  plan  to  take  this  cruise  together.  One 
learns  so  much.  I  shall  take  up  my  work  with  renewed  energy 
after  twenty-two  days  of  rest  and  luxury.  I  have  grown  to  feel 
that  the  White  Ship  is  my  private  yacht  and  I  shall  be  actually 
sorry  to  say  goo<lbye_to_ the  friends  I  have  made  aboard. 

Yours  sincerely^ 


Take  advantrnge 
of  our  Prize 
Story  Contest, 
particulars  io 
May  Issue. 


— -V--*-. 


•:^ 


-7»-f^ 


nor  sU  months.  ^nllints  every  Saturday.tmtkM 

I  Name 

Address. 
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NOTEWORTHY    NEW    BOOKS 


PERRY  &  PRICE'S 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  ARTHUR  C.  PERRY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Yoric  City;  and 
GERTRUDE  A.  PRICE,  Teacher  in  Public 
School,  New  Yoric  City. 

FIRST  B00K(1491-I763)  SECOND  BOOK  (1763  to  Present  Time) 
Each,  60ceot8 

A  new  series  for  the  first-cycle  study  of  American 
history,  especially  suited  both  in  subject  matter  and 
vocabulary,  for  duldren  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  To 
arouse  the  interest  of  children  of  this  age,  the  more 
dramatic  episodes  of  our  country's  history  are  brought 
to  the  fore.  Each  chapter,  which  is  preceded  by  a 
colored  picture  designed  to  arouse  the  pupil's  interest, 
has  a  central  thought  about  which  the  important 
events  are  grouped  m  a  simple,  delightful  narrative 
style.  After  the  pupil  has  read  this  narrative  account, 
he  comes  to  a  siunmary  intended  for  careful  study, 
and  followed  by  a  few  leading  facts  to  memorize. 
These  drive  home  the  more  important  points  he  has 
read  about  in  the  narrative.  Besides  the  color  pic- 
tures, there  are  many  attractive  illustrations  in  black 
and  white,  and  numerous  maps. 


COE  &  CHRISTIE'S 

STORY  HOUR  READERS 

By  IDA  COE,  Pd.M.,  Assistant  Principal,  and 
ALICE  J.  CHRISTIE,  Primary  Teacher,  Public 
School  184,  City  of  New  York. 

One  or  Two  Books  for  Each  Year.    Peireptioa  Cards 
and  Teacher's  Manual 

A  series  of  basic  readers,  on  the  "story"  or 
"content"  method,  which  presents  a  jingle  followed 
by  an  interesting  story.  The  stories  are  complete 
from  the  start,  and  in  them  there  is  a  rq>etition  of 
words  and  phrases,  but  not  to  the  point  of  monotony. 
Abstract  words  and  phrases  are  taught  in  a  new 
way,  in  their  relation  to  other  words,  and  everything 
is  made  as  concrete  as  possible.  These  readers  are 
provided  with  a  complete  system  of  phonetics,  adapted 
to  the  reading  material,  and  thus  they  are  entirely 
unlike  the  conventional  phonetic  readers  in  whidi 
the  reading  material  is  adapted  to  the  phonetics. 
In  the  Story  Horn:  Readers,  the  reading  material  is  not 
of  the  artificial,  made-to-order  kind,  in  which  interest 
and  action  have  been  sacrifice,  nor  is  the  pupil's 
reading  labored  and  mechanical.  The  illustrations,  all 
of  which  are  in  color,  are  unusually  beautiful  and 
attractive. 


OVERTONES  HYGIENE  SERIES 

By  FRANK  OVERTON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Author  of 
««Ap|died  Physiology/' 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  (For  the  lower  grades)  40  cents 
GENERAL  HYQIENE  (For  the  upper  granunar  grades)  60  cents 

The  thousands  of  users  of  Dr.  Overton's  "Applied 
Physiology"  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has 
prepared  a  new  series  which  treats  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation  in  accordance  with  the  most  progressive 
modem  views.  This  new  two  book  course  emphasizes 
hygiene  in  every  chapter,  but  it  gives  enough  physi- 
ology and  anatomy  for  the  pupil  to  understand  the 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  These  books  have  the  same 
fundamental  qualities  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  great  success  of  Dr.  Overton's  former  books — 
clear,  concise  language,  a  generous  collection  of  vital 
facts,  truthful  and  scientifically  accurate  statements, 
well-balanced  choice  of  topics,  and  a  rare  pedagogical 
adaptation  to  the  classroom,  with  questions  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters.  No  boy  or  girl  who  studies  these 
books  can  fail  to  live  more  healthfxilly  or  to  promote 
the  cause  of  public  health. 


HARVEY'S  ESSENTIALS 

OF  ARITHMETIC 

By  L.  D.  HARVEY,  Ph.D.,  Pn^ident  of  Stout 
Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconshi. 

FIRST  B(X)K.    For  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  school  years.    25  cents 
SECOND  BOOK.    For  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  years.    50  cents 

This  new  series,  by  one  of  the  leading  American 
educational  authorities,  correlates  the  work  in  arith- 
metic with  agriculture,  commerce,  manual  training, 
and  the  household  arts.  The  books  are  confined  to 
the  practical  and  the  useful,  and  provide  many  appli- 
cations of  numbers  to  problems  of  a  prevocational 
character.  They  teach  the  pupil  to  be  accurate  and 
quick  in  handling  numbers,  and  to  interpret  and 
analyze  problems  correctly.  Among  the  noteworthy 
features  of  the  series  are  the  careful  gradation;  the 
frequent,  cumulative,  and  thorough  reviews;  the 
many  useful  suggestions  to  teachers;  the  frequent 
drills;  the  insistence  on  checking  methods;  the  Study 
Recitation;  the  problems  to  be  made  by  the  pupils 
(self-activity);  and  the  problems  without  numbers. 


May  we  send  you  further  information 
regarding  tliese  boolcs? 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
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Primary  Education  is  a  magazine  for  primary  teachers. 
We  are  sometimes  asked  why  we  do  not  publish  material 
for  this  or  that  grade.  The  answer  is  simple.  We  want 
to  serve  the  teacher  of  little  children  in  every  possible  way. 
We  believe  that  we  can  best  do  that  by  concentrating  all 
our  energies  on  the  problems  of  the  primary  teacher.  In 
these  days  it  is  only  specialized  labor  that  has  a  chance  of 
success,  and  it  is  only  the  specialized  magazine  that  has 
space  for  all  the  subjects  a  primary  teacher  must  concern 
herself  with.  Take  as  many  magazines  as  you  can,  read 
as  widely  as  you  will,  but  do  not  forget  that,  in  order  to  be 
a  successful  teacher  of  little  children,  your  best  energies 
must  be  given  to  the  problems  of  the  primary  school. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  teacher  should  strive  to  make 
himself  useless.  The  successful  instructor  is  the  one  who 
can  make  his  pupils  most  independent  of  himself,  who  can 
get  them  to  overcome  their  difficulties  unaided  and  to 
develop  early  self-reliance  in  thought  and  action.  If  you 
want  to  be  this  kind  of  teacher  you  must  know  how  to 
make  your  pupils  study  and  you  must  know  how  to  keep 
them  busy.  Above  all,  you  must  know  how  to  study 
yourself. 

In  all  these  particulars,  Primary  Education  can  help 
you.     The  following  will  briefly  tell  you  how: 

The  Inexperienced  Teacher 

The  young  teacher  and  the  unsupervised  country  teacher 
will  find  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  advice  of  a  real 
supervisor  in  the  "Talks  to  Yoimg  Teachers,"  by  Miss 
Frances  Jenkins,  Sup)ervisor  of  Elementary  Grades,  in 
Decatur,  111.  Miss  Jenkins  has  had  wide  experience  in 
helping  teachers.  As  a  lecturer,  she  has  met  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  a  supervisor,  she  is  particu- 
larly familiar  with  the  conditions  that  must  be  encountered 
in  the  Middle  West.  We  can  promise,  therefore,  that  these 
talks  will  be  of  quite  unusual  value. 

Seat  Work 

Perhaps  the  subject  most  vitally  interesting  to  every 
country  teacher  is  that  of  seat  work.  She  must  use  so 
much  of  it  that  the  task  of  keeping  it  all  truly  educational, 
not  a  mere  time  filler,  is  a  heavy  burden.  We  can  offer  her 
valuable  assistance  next  year  in  some  work  arranged 
by  Miss  Emma  G.  Olmstead,  principal  of  the  Teachers' 
Training  School  of  Springfield,  111.  These  suggestions  have 
been  tested  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Olmstead  and  Miss 
Grant,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  actual  work  done  by  the 
children.  In  this  material,  also,  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Central  States  have  been  especially  considered. 


Week  by  Week  Lesson  Plans 

Neiet  to  Seat  Work,  all  our  correspondence  convinces  us 
that  the  country  teacher,  with  many  classes,  wants  to  find 
in  her  school  journal  definite,  day-by-day  lesson  plans  that 
with  little  adaptation,  are  ready  for  use  at  any  time  and 
will  fill  any  emergency.  We  have  published  such  plans, 
during  the  past  year,  for  first  grades.  Next  year  we  shall 
continue  them  for  second  grades,  but  with  fuller  illustra- 
tions, dramatizations,  etc.  They  are  prepared  by  a  Minne- 
sota teacher,  and  here  again  we  are  confident  that  they  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  large  body  of  teachers  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country. 


Arithmetic  and  Reading 

PRDiARY  Education  still  emphasizes  the  "three  R*s," 
since  we  believe  that  they  must  always  be  the  basis  of  every 
sound  education,  and  that  primary  teachers,  especially, 
can  better  neglect  almost  any  other  subjects  than  reading 
and  arithmetic.  This  year  we  gave  you  monthly  lessons 
in  number  work  and  reading.  Next  year  we  shall  publish 
a  series  of  number  drills  designed  for  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, who  do  not  find  sufficient  materials  of  this  kind  in  the 
text-books,  and  who  have  not  taught  long  enough  to  have 
acciunulated  or  invented  such  material  for  themselves 
They  have  been  arranged  by  a  teacher  in  New  York  City. 

Geography  Stories 

Miss  Caroline  Griffin,  who  is  already  pleasantly  known  to 
readers  of  Primary  Education,  will  next  year  arrange 
a  series  of  geography  lessons  on  the  child  life  in  various 
countries.  These  are  not  in  any  sense  formal  lessons,  but 
rather  a  pleasant  method  of  preparing  little  children  for  the 
more  formal  work  they  will  do  later.  In  "  Grandmother's 
Globe  and  Her  Family,"  we  hope  teachers  will  find  much 
helpful  material.  The  lessons  will  be  illustrated  with 
posters,  blackboard  drawings,  etc.,  but  will  not  require  the 
elaborate  sand-tables  that  often  intimidate  busy  teachers. 

For  the  Playground 

The  play  idea  has  developed  amazingly  in  recent  years, 
but  it  is  still  too  largely  confined  to  the  cities.  Country 
children  do  not  play  enough,  and  therefore  Miss  Lamkin  of 
St.  Louis,  who  is  already  known  to  you,  will  give  us  a  series 
of  games  and  recreations  that  are  particularly  adapted  for 
country  schools. 

A  New  Serial  Story 

We  know  you  will  all  like  the  new  serial  story.  It  is 
about  a  little  boy,  this  time,  -and  the  many  fnends  of 
"Run-a-way  Fritz"  will  be  glad  to  meet  him. 

A  Final  Word 

We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  tell  you  all  our  plans  for 
drawing  and  kindred  occupations.  There  are  so  many  other 
agencies  for  supplying  teachers  with  such  helps  that  our 
first  care  is  bound  to  be  the  everyday  subjects  that  are 
so  apt  to  become  monotonous. 

The  plays  next  year  will  be  shorter  and  simpler,  written 
more  especially  for  the  younger  children.  In  such  matters 
as  these  it  is  very  difficult  to  suit  children  of  every  age  in  the 
limited  pages  of  a  magazine.  Our  effort  is  to  present 
material  that  can  be  used  in  rural  schools  where  children 
of  many  grades  are  found  imder  one  roof,  and  often  in  the 
same  room. 

Teachers  who  work  with  so  many  grades  will  find  it  an 
advantage  to  have  both  Primary  Education  and  Popular 
Educator  on  their  desks.  One  supplements  the  work  of  the 
other  and  together  they  contain  something  for  every  one 
of  the  eight  grades.  It  is  not  possible  to  serve  all  grades 
fairly  within  the  covers  of  a  smgle  magazine;  either  the 
material  becomes  of  the  most  general  character,  or  some 
grades  are  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  others.  Either 
effect  is  to  be  deplored  and  we  therefore  urge  rural  teachers 
to  read  both  magazines,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
informed  regarding  the  whole  course,  even  if  they  teach 
but  a  fraction  of  it. 
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Tramp  These  Trails  to 
the  Top  o'  the  World  in 


See  America  First" 


Glacier         *^ 
National    Park 

Take  This  Unequatled  Side  Trip  Before  or  After  Attending 
tite  National  Educational  Association  Fifty^Second  Annual 
Convention,   St,   Paul,   Minnesota,   July  4tb    to    lith,   1914 

TRAMP  the  trails  of  Glacier  National  Park  this  sum- 
mer— Uncle  Sam's  newest  playground  in  the  Rockies  of 
northwestern  Montana.  Rest  m  the  mountain  shadowed 
valleys  by  cool  glacial  streams.  Fish  for  the  ever-present 
mountain  trout.  Climb  to  the  top  of  the  world^dizzy  heights  studded  with  diamond- 
dazzling  glaciers.  A  panorama  of  inspiring  grandeur — lakes,  rivers,  canyons,  pine  laden  valleys — lies  at  your  feet. 
By  day,  lofty  mountain  tops  beckon ;  by  night,  the  soothing  scent  of  the  pines  woos  you  to  refreshing  sleep. 
Walk  through  the  Park  at  a  cost  of  $1  to  $5  per  day.  Spend  as  much  time  as  you  desire.  Travel,  if 
you  prefer,  by  automobile,  horseback,  stage  or  launch.  The  new  and  enlarged  Glacier  Park  Hotel  oflFers  every 
modem  convenience.    American  plan  $3  to  $5  per  day. 

Low  Round  Trip  Summer  Tourist  Fares 

via  Gr«at  Northern  Railway,  Daily  June  1 —September  30 

To  Glacier  Park  or  Belton  in  Glacier  National  Park —      I  To  the  dtics  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Padfic — From 

from  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  $35;  from  Chicago,  $47.50.      |     St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  $60;  from  Chicago,  $72^. 

Proportions teljT  Low  Fares  from  Other  Peints 


Gldcier National  Park 


Definite  Expense  Tours 

For  your  coovcmencc,  the  following  special  tours  o{  the  Park  by 
automobfle,  boat,  stage  and  horeebuck  have  been  arranged: 


I  Day  Tour— $  8.25 
3  Day  Tour-  31.00 


5  Day  Tour-$3l.25 
7  Day  Tour—  47.00 

C.  W.  PITTS,  General  Aifent  Paasenifer  Department 

210  South  Clark  Street.  Chicago 
S.  LOUNSBERY,  General  Agent  Paaaenger  Department 

1 184  Broadway,  New  York 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  General  Passenger  Agent 
GREAT   NORTHERN    RAILWAY 

St.  Paul,  Minneaota 

Panawta- Pacific  International  Exposition^  San  Francisco,  19 IS  ^^ 


Walldng  Tear  Book  Fim 

„,  „?^*^  ^^  P*"  y*^  vacation  this  year.     Send  the  coupoo  for 
Walking  Tour  BocStTaer-*-''^         .    ..       .  »~-. 

ThcWalkina'-       ~     " 
of  persona  vm 


IS  onp  pan  your  vacauon  tnis  year,  bend  tue  ooupoo  tor 
our  Book,  aeroplane  folder  and  other  descriptive  literature  free. 
Dg  Tour  Book,  beautifully  illustrated,  contains  actual  experiences 
who  have  toured  the  Park  on  foot.    Send  for  it  tod^v 


i.  Noble,  Otn.  Paaa.  Afent,  Qraat  Northcra  RaUway 

Dept.  15  St.  PanU  Mhin. 

Please  send  me  Walking  Tour   Book,  descriptive   literature 
and  aeroplane  folder  free. 

Name ; 


o 

I 

o 
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THE  WIDE  AWAKE 
fOURTH  READER 

The  final  volume  in  this  popular 
aeries.  The  material  is  graded  to 
the  fourth  school  year  and  no 
other.  The  prose  selections  are 
copyrighted  and  have  not  been 
used  ui  other  reading  books. 

A  large  book  for  a  small  price. 
SOCenU 

Other  books  in  the  series 
The  Wide  Awake  Primer      30  Ccotf 
The  Wide  Awake  Pint  ^mdM 

30  Cento 
The  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader 

35Ceats 
The  Wide  Awake  ThM  Reader 


NEW    PRIMARY    BOOKS 

Twilight  Town    For  Secon<  1       ..  r      i    (     ,  t 

By  Mary  Frances  Bbisdell,  author  of  "  Bov  Blue,"  "PoDy  and  Dolhr," 
•  •  Cherry  Tree  Children,"  The  Child  Life  Readere.  etc.     (Ittiulrattd  im  colm.) 
Mother  We!>t  Wind's  Animal  Friends    School  Edition.    46  Cents. 

By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.     For  Third  Year. 
The  Child's  Book  of  American  History    Illustrated.    60  Cents. 

By  A.  F.  Blaisdcll  and  F.  K.  Ball.    For  Third  or  Foorth  Year. 
Indian  Child  Life    Illustrated    50  Cents. 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa).    For  Third  or  Fourth  Yttr. 

K8TABLI8HKD   FAV0RITK8 
For  First-Year  Reading 
Cherry  Tree  ChOdreo    40Caita    By  M.  F.  BlaUeO. 

For  Seoond-Year  Reading 
Boy  Bine  and  Hto  Priende    Polly  and  Dofly     Tommy 

£adi.40cents.    All  by  Mary  Frances  BUiMldL 
The  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader    35  Cenu 

For  Third-Year  Reading 
^  Animal  Talee    Panclfnl  Phiwer  Talee 

Each.  60  Cents.    By  Madge  A.  Bkrham. 
Old  Mother  West  Wted    Mother  West  Whid's 
Mother  West  Whid's  Animal  Friends 

Each,  46  Cents.    By  Thoniton  W.  Bnigess. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

4  ICAODN  STREET.  MMTON  «  ».  WABASH  AVENUE  CHICAAO 


Meiry  An 
Each. 


3^    Refreshing    ^ 


and 


for  tired  minds  and  bodies.  When 
exhausted  by  mental  labor  you 
will  find  that 

HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate 


will  give  needed  nourishment  and 
strength  to  your  exhausted  nerves— bet- 
ter digestion  and  an  improved  appetite. 

A  delicious,  wholesome  beverage,  more 
healthful  and  beneficial  than  lemonade 
or  other  acidulous  drinks. 

Easilv  made  by  adding  to  a  glass 
of  cold  sweetened  water  a  tea- 
apooixfol  of  this  wonderful  tonic 


\ 


A  Most  Vahiable  Nerve  Tonic 


Rumfotd  Chemical  Worin 

PfOividn&C0|p  R.  I. 


tB- 


Jt 


Summer    Schjgfel 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

(ACCBEDITED) 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

POUNDED    1873 

One  of  the  Largest  Institutions 
of  Learning  In  the  United  States 

Thoro^^h  Inatmctlon  at  the  Lowest  Ezponao 

HiA  I  liii vArciiv  ^**  founded  September  16, 1873, 
1  ne  uniyerbliy  widi  the  idea  of  giving  to  every 
person  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  thorough, 
practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his  reach. 
That  such  an  institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  each  year,  since  the  b^inning,  the 
attendance  has  been  greater  than  that  of  die  previous 
year. 

The  Summer  School  urS^i'stat^.^'^l  si^! 

mer  Term  will  open  May  26th  and  will  continue  twelve 
weeks.  The  Mid-Summer  Term  will  open  June  23rd 
and  will  continue  eight  weeks.  During  these  terms  the 
University  will  offer  an  exceptional  list  of  subjects 
from  which  students  may  select  their  work.  There 
will  be  beginning,  intermediate,  advanced  and  review 
work  in  the  following 

nenflrtmenl<;  Preparatory,  High  School,  Kinder- 
UCpanmcnid  ^^^^^  Education,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Scientific,  Classical,  Higher  English,  Civil  En- 
gineering, German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Domestic 
Science,  Agriculture,  Law,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Dental, 
Expression  and  Public  Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art, 
Commerce,  Penmanship,  Phonography  and  Type- 
writing, Review. 
n^..^^Ui.2^     C'/t:^^^^  The     new     Domestic 

Domestic  Science  sdenceHau, which wiii 
and  Agriculture     %^^.,^ 

of  the  summer  term,  will  enable  Uie  Universiity  to 
accommodate  all  who  wish  work  in  these  departments. 

Teachers  ^^  ^^  ^^  exceptional  q[^rtunity 
ICai^ucia  ^  combine  work  in  the  r^ular  de- 
partments with  such  review  work  as  they  may  desire. 
This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  term 
the  regular  work  of  the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the  year.  Many  enter 
for  review  work  only.  Others  by  attending  consecu- 
tive summer  sessions  complete  a  course  of  study,  while 
others  enter  to  take  up  special  subjects,  High  School 
work,  etc. 

p        J  X    The  University  is  well  equipped 

CQUipineni  ^^h  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc,  for  doing  the  highest  grade  of  work. 
It  has  laboratory  facilities  for  accommodating  600 
students  working  at  one  time.  The  Institution  is 
accredited  by  Uie  State  Teacher's  Training  Board  for 
preparing  teachers  for  all  grades  of  certificates.  Special 
opportunities  are  offered  teachers  for  doing  this  work, 
under  ^)ecialists,  as  instructors. 

The  Expenses  are  the  Lowest 

Tuition,  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnished  Room,  $1.80  to  $3.00 
per  week.    Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

HENRY  n.  BEOWN.  Presldeat  or 
OU  VER  P.  UNSEY.  Vloe-PrMldeat 

42nd  Year  WiU  Open  September  15,  1914 
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The  School  Library  and  Its 
Functions 

Gilbert  W.  Mead 

AS  might  be  judged  by  the  title,  it  is  the  intention  to 
deal  particularly  with  the  library  which  is  the  only 
source  from  which  the  pupils  of  a  school  can  secure 
books  —  the  library  in  Ae  community  in  which 
there  is  no  public  library.  But  there  are  certain  things 
said  which  will  be  of  interest  even  to  the  teacher  or  parent 
whose  children  have  at  their  disposal  the  practically  im- 
limited  supply  provided  by  the  great  public  librsuies 
of  the  cities. 

In  a  community  in  which  there  is  no  other  source 
than  the  school  from  which  parents  and  children  may  se- 
cure books,  there  are  a  thousand  possibilities  for  co-opera- 
tion between  school  and  home  which  will  be  recognized 
in  a  moment.  Books,  cheap  as  they  are  in  comparison 
to  their  price  a  century  ago,  are  still  a  luxury  in  the  average 
home —  that  is,  books  of  the  right  sort  and  in  a  sufficient 
quantity.  What  the  home  lacks,  the  school  can  and  should 
supply. 

For  the  further  service  of  the  home  as  suggested  above,  the 
efficient  school  library  will  be  divided  in  its  administration 
into  two  distinct  departments;  the  one  for  the  service  of 
the  pupils  alone,  the  other  for  the  service  of  older  brothers, 
and  sisters  who  are  out  of  school,  and  for  parents,  neighr 
bors  and  friends  who  desire  the  help  which  the  school  librarj' 
can  give. 

£]q)erience  has  shown  that  even  the  simplest  alphabetical 
cataloguing  can  be  made  more  efficient  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  divisions,  var)ring  in  the  type  of  subjects.  Each 
division  may  have  its  books  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  authors.  A  simple  division  adaptable  for 
use  in  a  library  of  any  size  up  to  two  thousand  volumes  is 
(1)  Fiction,  (2)  Biography  and  History,  (3)  Geography, 
Natural  Science  and  General  Information.  Books  of  allied 
subjects  are  thus  grouped  together  without  going  to  the 
laborious  and  somewhat  intricate  detail  of  a  decimal  classi- 
fication, as  the  Dewey  System.  That  is,  of  course,  unim- 
peachable as  a  system,  but  is  plainly  not  needed  in  a  small 
library. 

To  many  teachers,  the  library  of  their  own  school  is  a 
closed  book.  They  are,  in  too  many  cases,  totally  ignorant 
of  the  wealth  of  material  lying  close  at  hand  which  may 
be  used  as  supplementary  to  the  text-book  work  which 
they  are  doing  in  class.  For  some  strange  reason,  too,  they 
at  times  get  a  little  petulant  when  the  principal  or  super- 
visor suggests  that  an  hour  spent  in  exploring  the  shelves 
of  the  library  would  be  conducive  to  a  better  preparation 
of  the  day's  lessons.  One  method  of  conquering  this  situa- 
tion is  the  preparation  of  supplementary  reading  lists  which 
are  permanent.  Divide  the  library  into  parts,  each  part 
to  a  teacher,  each  teacher  being  responsible  for  the  listing 
of  all  the  books  in  her  division  of  the  library  under  the  head- 
ings of  the  lists  which  are  being  prepared — "  Books  Suitable 
for  Supplementary  Reading  in  History,"  "Supplementary 
Geography,"  "Industries  and  Products,"  etc.  Once  a 
series  of  lists  has  been  compiled,  it  will  serve  indefinitely. 

A  complete  list  of  all  books  on  the  shelves,  together  with 
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authors  and  call  numbers  (if  the  books  are  numbered,  as 
of  course,  they  should  be),  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
every  teacher.  Moreover,  she  should  havfe  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  majority  of  the  authors,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  type  of  book  eadi  writes.  All  these  things  will 
assist  materially  in  increasing  the  popularity  of  the  library, 
increasing  its  circulation,  and  increasing  Uie  scope  of  its 
influence.  And,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  circulation  is  de- 
pendent upon  popularity,  which  is,  in  turn,  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  the  reading  habit  to  a  point  where  it  is 
a  natiu^  desire.  You  can  lead  a  child  to  a  (figurative) 
watering-trough,  but  you  cannot  make  him  driiS:.  But 
if  you  assist  in  the  development  of  a  correct  habit,  the  re- 
q)onse  will,  in  time,  be  spontaneous. 

The  place  to  develop  the  school  library  habit  is  in  the 
first  grade.  There  ou^t  to  be  included  in  your  lists  books 
whidb.  are  of  interest  to  children  of  the  very  lowest  grades. 
The  lower  grade  teacher,  who  is  conscientious  enough  to  see 
wherein  she  can  assist  her  sister  in  the  upper  grades,  will  do 
her  part  to  help  in  the  fostering  of  this  habit  by  keeping 
on  her  desk  a  rack  of  books  selected  from  the  library;  books 
fitted  for  the  children  of  her  grade,  attractive  as  to  pictures 
and  story.  Let  the  children  examine  them,  let  them  take 
them  home  for  their  big  sister  or  brother  or  their  mother 
to  read  to  them.  Of  course  the  book  will  wear  out  much 
sooner  than  otherwise  —  but  Uiat  is  the  life  work  of  a 
book,  to  be  used  up  entirely  —  read  to  death. 

By  the  time  the  third  grade  is  reached  the  child,  with 
some  assistance  from  the  teacher,  is  able  to  make  his  own 
selections  of  books,  much  limited  of  course,  but  at  least 
showing  the  trend  of  his  desire.  What  he  lacks,  the 
teacher  can  give  him  in  the  way  of  direction.  Here,  as 
in  the  lowest  grades,  a  fairiy  full  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  shelves  is  indispensable,  so  that  a  selection  can  be 
made  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  time,  of  books  which 
fit  the  grade.  In  some  schools,  all  the  books  in  the  library 
are  placed  in  two  sets  of  shelves;  the  first  to  include  books 
for  use  through  the  primary  grades,  the  other  to  include 
the  grammar  grades,  and  aU  above  them  —  including  the 
department  of  home  circulation.  The  older  the  pupil,  the 
more  independent  the  choice  of  books  will  be;  and  the 
teacher  will  soon  find  that  her  knowledge  of  the  divisions 
of  the  library,  as  well  as  her  knowledge  of  the  books  and 
their  authors,  will  place  her  in  the  position  of  a  counselor, 
a  literary  adviser,  a  helper. 

As  to  fostering  a  taste  for  good  literature,  it  seems  as 
necessary  to  the  development  of  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  person  that  a  correct  taste  in  books  be  aroused, 
as  that  the  desires  for  vocations  be  guided  to  a  sensible 
outcome.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  teacher  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  good  literature  into  homes  otherwise  without  light 
—  or  with  the  false  light  of  the  trashy  and  cheap  novels 
whose  existence  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  earmarks  of 
the  age. 

You  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  twelve-year-old  street- 
raised,  semi-delinquent,  Diamond-Dick-devouring,  young 
American  will  get  half  the  pleasure  out  of  "  Treasure  Idand" 
that  he  will,  unless  you  try  him  at  it  And,  by  the  way,  do 
you.  Madam  Teacher,  know  enough  about  bo)^'  books,  in 
addition  to  what  you  know  about  girls'  books,  to  be  able 
to  sensibly  pick  out  the  differences  between  the  pulpitish 
sermonizing  of  some  types  of  books,  and  the  red-blood  kind 
which  teach  as  they  awaken  admiration  with  the  thrills? 
Do  you  know  the  difference  between  "Sanford  and  Mer- 
ton"  and,  say,  Christy  Mathewson's  "Pitching  in  a  Pinch"? 
Have  you  been  racking  your  brain  to  see  what  you  might 
do  to  raise  yourself  in  the  estimation  of  the  almost  incor- 
rigible, who  has  a  healthy  scorn  of  all  things  feminine,  and 
to  creep  even  slightly  into  his  boyish  confidence?  When 
you'can  talk  to  him  as  his  equal  in  matters  dear  to  the  boy's 
hearts,  you  may  find  that  if  he  had  his  way,  he  would,  as 
we  have  heard  it  expressed  (by  one  of  him),  "chuck  the 
whole  shootin'-match  in  the  alley,"  so  far  as  the  first- 
named  book  is  concerned.  But  the  latter  one  is  just  the 
kind  of  bait  for  you  (scholastic)  fishers  of  men  to  use. 
From  sports  to  battles  perhaps,  chivahy,  Robin  Hood,  and 


King  Arthur.  Froissart  is  easy,  then  all  the  other  old 
favorites.  Then  Stevenson,  and  so  on  up  to  Scott,  and 
even  to  the  heights  of  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  — 
and  all  with  enjo3rment,  because  spontaneous. 

To  have  fulfilled  its  true  mission,  then,  the  library  in  the 
school  must  be  in  constant  action.  If  your  shelves  are 
full,  something  is  wrong.  Tlifty  ought  to  be  half  empty. 
Circulation  is  defective,  stagnant.  The  body  will  starve. 
The  library  must  serve  the  pupils,  of  coiu:se;  the  teaches, 
most  certainly;  the  parents,  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  Above 
all,  a  careful  attention  to  the  direction  of  training  in  the 
lower  grades  will  make  the  library  habit  one  which,  in  the 
higher  grades,  will  give  fair  promise  of  remaining  for  life 
—  a  real  enjo)rment  of  that  wealth  of  literature  which  the 
great  minds  of  all  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us  as  their  most 
valuable  possession. 


The  Girl  and  the  Schools 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

EVERYBODY  seems  to  be  interested  these  days  in 
the  question  of  whether  boys  and  girls  should  be 
treated  just  alike  in  the  schools.  Evidently  un- 
prejudiced observers  are  reaching  the  condusicMi 
that  the  welfare  of  girls  requires  that  their  work  be  made 
more  personal  than  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  boys.  A 
letter  just  received  from  a  corre^)ondent  gives  the  result 
of  his  observations,  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
of  the  girls  who  graduate  from  his  school.  He  says  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  well  developed  physi- 
cally. Theu"  shoulders  are  uneven,  or  their  backs  are  not 
straight,  or  they  do  not  assume  good  positions  in  standing 
or  walking,  and  the  like.  He  thinks  that  at  least  one 
third  of  a  girl's  work  in  school  should  relate  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  good  ph3rsique,  and  healthful  bodily  habits. 
No  doubt  some  teachers  will  differ  radically  from  this 
view.  They  will  feel  that  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  a  girl  is  to  cultivate  her  mind,  and  then  her  body  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

But  is  it 'not  true  that  a  "cultivated"  mind  in  an  un- 
gainly or  devitalized  body  will  be  of  doubtful  value  for 
a  woman.  May  it  not  even  be  a  source  of  unhappiness  to 
her,  since  she  will  be  made  all  the  more  sensitive  of  her 
defects?  Unquestionably,  intellectual  training  at  the 
expense  of  comeliness  and  vigorous  health  is  the  cause 
of  discontent  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  girls  and  women 
one  meets.  There  is  a  biological  aspect  to  this  question 
which  many  people  appear  to  ignore  altogether.  The 
chief  requirement  after  all  for  a  woman  is  to  be  personally 
well-poised  and  attractive.  The  main  factor  m  attrac- 
tiveness without  doubt  is  good  sense  and  sound  judgment, 
which  com^  through  experience  with  people  and  things 
and  from  training  in  the  schools.  But  certainly  a  very 
important  element  in  attractiveness  is  good  bodily  devel- 
opment and  control,  which  means  that  the  latter  ought 
to  receive  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  in  the  regular 
educational  program. 

If  the  writer  could  have  his  way,  all  girls  in  the  scho<ds, 
of  whatever  grade,  would  every  day  engage  in  exercises 
which  would  have  for  their  aim  to  develop  health  and 
bodily  symmetry,  poise,  control,  and  grace.  There  would 
be  a  gocd  deal  of  gymnastic  dancing  and  the  lighter  games 
and  pla}^  that  demand  agility  and  that  awaken  enthusiasm. 
It  would  probably  not  be  at  all  beyond  reason  to  require 
a  girl  to  devote  one-third  of  her  time  to  matters  pertaining 
to  bodily  improvement,  in  all  that  this  means.  Of  course, 
those  persons  who  see  no  difference  between  the  needs 
of  men  and  women  for  effectively  solving  the  problems 
of  everyday  life  will  be  inclined  to  doub^  the  wisdom  of 
making  any  distinction  between  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  and  all 
who  have  the  training  of  the  young  under  their  care  should 
recognize  this  difference,  and  shoiJd>plan  educational 
programs  accordingly.  ,  Digitized  by  GfOOglC 
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Teaching  the  Child  to  Assume 
Responsibility 

Marie  Anderson 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  we  as  teachers  waste  so 
much  time  and  energy  on  work  that  children  should  be 
permitted  or  instructed  to  do?  If  we  do  work  which  they 
ought  to  learn  How  to  do,  we  are  robbing  them  of  valuable 
opportunities. 

We  like  the  monitor  system  in  our  department.  We 
make  use  of  from  eight  to  twelve  monitors  per  week,  whose 
duties  are  to  perform  certain  necessary  little  tasks  every  day. 
These  monitors  are  given  the  right  to  appoint  their  own 
successors,  at  die  end  of  the  wedc,  with  the  imdertanding 
that  they  also  give  them  the  nece^ry  instructions. 

First  of  all,  you  may  wish  to  have  all  children's  hands  and 
&ces  dean.  A  child  can  see  to  that  as  well  as  you  can  — 
give  him  the  ri^t  to  send  diildren  who  are  dirty  to  the 
wash-rocnn  to  dean  up.  He  can  be  called  the  Cleanliness 
monitor.  Another  monitor  would  be  the  Time-keeper. 
He  gives  the  signal  for  work  and  tools  to  be  put  away. 
I  have  found  t^t  children  had  learned  to  tdl  time  very 
shortly  after  they  had  been  given  this  responsibility..  An- 
other monitor  could  see  that  things  in  the  room  were 'in 
pr(^)er  places,  and  another  that  tools  and  books  were  put 
away  properly  in  the  case^ 

The  temperature  monitor  records  the  temperature  of 
the  room  every  hour.  Then  there  are  several  visitors* 
monitors,  who  see  to  it  that  people  coming  into  the  room 
are  properly  cared  for,  m.,  that  visitors  are  instructed 
as  to  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  room,  and  given  informa- 
tion that  would  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Then,  also,  we  have  a  "Good  English"  monitor,  who 
watches  the  conversation  of  the  children. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  children  assume  these  respon- 
sibilities voluntarily,  and  are  much  benefited  thereby. 

To  make  these  special  ta^s  more  interesting,  we  had 
small  badges  made  of  .tin,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  pand  across  the  center  for  a  card  upon  which  the 
name  of  the  monitor  is  ¥nitten. 

Pins  are  soldered  to  the  back  of  these  badges,  so  they 
can  be  worn  by  the  monitors  during  the  time  they  are  on 
duty.  

The  Value  of  "Do" 

Geua  Richmond 

YOU  all  know  Johnie  Don't.  His  mother  sajrs, 
"Don't  throw  your  cap  down,  Johnnie.  Don't 
make  so  much  noise.  Don't  eat  like  that."  It 
is  don't  do  this  or  that  from  morning  until  night, 
until  he  really  wonders  what  he  can  do. 

And  very  often  when  he  goes  to  school  his  teacher  helps 
his  mother  by  giving  such  directions  as,  "Don't  turn 
aroimd  in  your  seat.  Don't  whisper,  Johnnie.  Don't  step 
on  the  heels  of  Mary  when  you  mardi." 

What  can  he  do  but  think  of  the  thing  which  he  has  been 
commanded  not  to  do?  The  words  run  over  in  his  mind, 
"  Step  on  Mary's  heels  as  you  march."  Perhaps  the  "  Don't " 
has  failed  to  really  get  consdousness.  At  any  rate  he 
marches  as  he  did  before  you  spoke  and  again  steps  on 
Mary's  heels. 

The  idea!  Johnnie  actually  disobeyed  you,  and  you  had 
just  said,  "  Jonnnie,  don't  step  on  Mary's  heels." 

Of  course  he  had  to  leave  the  line,  and  take  his  seat; 
perhaps  something  more  serious  must  take  place. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  way  you  gave  directions 
might  make  a  difference  in  the  way  those  directions  were 
ob^ed?  I  try  to  eliminate  the  word  "don't"  from  my 
sdiool-room  vocabulary,  for  I  believe  we  are  all  happier 
without  it.  Deal  with  positive  instead  of  negative 
measures,  in  speaking. 

The  children  are  marching  disorderly  to-day.  Some 
have  a  ^>ace.of  nearly  four  feet  between  them,  while  others 


are  stepping  on  the  heels  of  the  one  in  front  of  them.  What 
shall  I  do?  Stop  and  say,  "Don't  crowd  the  one  in  front 
of  you  and  yet  be  careful  tiiat  you  don't  lag  behind?  " 

No,  I  can't  say  that  for  there  are  the  "don'ts." 

"You  may  halt  just  where  you  are,"  I  am  saying  to  my 
grades  who  have  had  plenty  of  drill  in  visualizing  measure- 
ments. "How  many  of  you  want  to  show  me  with  your 
hands  how  far  a  foot  and  a  half  is?  That  is  splendid! 
When  you  are  marching  I  am  sure  you  would  make  a 
beautiful  line  if  you  kept  just  a  foot  and  a  half  a  part. 
You  may  fix  the  line  yourselves,  now,  as  you  are  just  that 
far  apart.  K  I  see  any  one  too  near  his  neighbor  I  shall 
think  he  doesn't  know  how  far  eighteen  inches  is." 

They  are  very  proud  of  their  ability  to  measure  distances, 
so  the  line  is  kept  almost  perfect. 

Avoid  the  necessity  (?)  of  saying,  "Don't,"  by  telling 
the  children  what  to  do. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  say,  "Johnnie,  don't  turn  around 
in  your  seat,"  put  it  this  way;  and  say,  "  I  like  to  see  your 
face  this  way,  John.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  like  to  s^ 
the  back  of  my  head  instead  of  my  face.  I  couldn't  help 
you  then,  nor  can  you  study  in  that  position." 

And  all  this  leads  toward  that  id^l  state  of  order  which 
evety  teacher  wishes  for.    May  X  say,  "more  than  lead 
to-order,"  for  I  believe  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have- 
good  order.  

Moving  Pictures 

Florence  Archibald 

THEY  are  not  the  kind  we  go  to  see  in  a  theatre, 
but  the  ones  that  have  delighted  my  second  grade 
boys  and  girls  this  year. 
We  have  an  attic  at  home  well  supplied  with  old 
magazines  of  various  kinds.    I  knew  there  were  many  pic- 
tures I  could  use  at  school,  but  was  puzzled  for  some  tune 
just  how  to  get  them  ready  for  the  diildren. 

To  use  them  mounted  on  cardboard  was  the  cheapest 
way,  but  small  fingers  will  get  dirty  and  small  folks  do  not 
always  mind  the  warning,  "Hands  off,"  any  more  than 
grown-ups  do.  After  a  few  weeks  the  pictures  are  soiled 
and  are  past  usefulness. 

The  best  way,  of  course,  was  to  have  them  framed,  but 
this  meant  not  only  a  big  expense,  but  a  laige  amount  of 
store  room,  between  holidays,  that  I  do  not  ^ve. 

FinaUy,  I  used  this  plan.  My  brother  made  me  fourteen 
frames  17"  x  14"  of  light  oak  that  matched  the  school-room 
woodwork.  He  bought  a  box  of  glass  at  wholesale  rates, 
so  the  frames  cost  very  littie.  He  had  no  e^^rience  in 
that  line,  but  they  turned  out  very  well.  Any  teacher 
could  do  it  herself  if  she  could  borrow  a  mitre  box. 

The  glass  is  fastened  in  permanenUy  with  brads.  The 
pictures,  mounted  on  cardboard  of  the  right  size,  are  put  in 
temporarily  by  light  white-headed  pins. 

It  takes  only  a  very  short  ti   e  to  change  pictures. 
I  ordered  cardboard  wholesale  and  had  it  cut  to  order.    It 
is  white  and  so  shows  the  pictures  up  to  the  best  advantage.  . 
White  could  not  possibly  be  used  without  a  glass. 

Some  are  hung  low  down  where  small  folks  can  see,  and 
others  are  simply  stood  on  the  chalk  ledge. 

Some  of  the  pictures  have  a  story  connected  with  them. 
This  I  slip  in  a  paper  pocket  on  the  back  of  the  cardboard 
mount.  In  this  way,  I  can  have  the  story  for  reference 
while  they  look  at  the  picture,  although,  of  course,  I  tell  it, 
not  read  it. 

Fourteen  seemed  a  large  supply,  but  I  find  I  need  more 
already.  You  doubtiess  know  the  story,  "What  You  Look 
for  You  Will  Find."  I  certainly  found  this  true  of  pictures. 
I  did  not  half  guess  the  wealth  in  my  attic  until  I  spent 
a  happy  day  up  there,  just  looking. 

At  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  there  were 
many  magazine  covers  in  color  as  well  as  smaller  pictures. 
New  Year's  brought  the  babies  by  the  score  and  jolly  snow 
pictures. 

February  has  been  a  busy  month  with  Valentines, 
Lincoln,  Washington  and  Longfellow.  {^^ r^r^r^^r> 
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.  I  was  surprised  the  interest  they  took  in  postcard  views 
Qf.Mt.  Vernon  I  got  when  I  visited  there  last  year.  I  al- 
ways introduce  the  pictures  when  they  first  are  put  up. 

For  March  there  will  be  animal  pictures.  There  are 
wliole  pages  of  cats  and  dogs.  The  children  will  love  them, 
I  know. 

April  will  give  the  chickens  and  rabbits  a  turn  to  meet 
the  little  folks  and  in  May  Memorial  Day  will  be  the  im- 
portant date. 

.  June  will  bring  the  lovely  rose  covers  and  other  flowers 
that  children  in  crowded  districts  seldom  see. 

.  Then,  too,  this  month  b  circus  time  in  our  city  and  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  see  those  animals  assembled  ready  to  appear. 
I  bought  postcards  in  Bronx  Park  a  few  years  ago  with 
this  idea  in  mind. 

Besides  any  regular  days  to  celebrate  there  are  the  lovely 
Indian,  Dutdi,  Eskimo,  and  child  life  pictures.    I  hope  to 


get  in  some  lessons  in  hygiene  also.  The  possibilities  art 
endless. 

Oiu:  school  opens  fifteen  minutes  before  school  begins. 
It  used  to  be  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  diil- 
dren  when  they  first  came  in.  The  pictures  have  solved  it 
They  never  seem  to  tire  of  looking.  Many  of  them  are  for- 
eign children  and  so  pictures  mean  even  more  than  stories. 

Drawings  on  the  board  are  a  very  nice  thing,  but  if 
one  is  not  an  artist,  and  has  only  a  little  spare  board  room 
and  not  very  much  time  for  that  work,  pictures  are  not 
apt  to  be  plentiful. 

It  always  seems  hard  to  rub  off  pictiures  that  take  houis 
to  put  on.  These  framed  pictures  are  a  permanent  yet 
ever  changing  picture  show  that  grows  from  year  to  year. 

My  plaja  does  mean  work  the  first  year  to  get  a  founda- 
tion, but  it  is  very  fascinating  and  you  will  feel  well  lepud 
when  you  see  how  much  the  children  enjoy  it. 


Manual  Arts  in  Primary  Grades 

M  Andersen 

BY  construction,  or  manual  arts,  we  usually  mean 
such  work  as  cardboard  and  clay  modeling,  paper 
cutting,  work  in  textiles,  doU-houses,  decoration, 
painting  and  drawing. 

perhaps  you  remember  that  this  so-called  handwork 
onginated  largely  as  busy  work  with  the  primary  teachers 
years  ago.  It  was  used  chiefly  as  a  means  for  discipline, 
then,  or  for  children  who  were  considered  too  young  to  use 
books  —  in  short,  it  was  merely  an  incentive  to  keep  chil- 
dren busy,  so  they  would  not  cause  imncessary  disturbances. 

Later  this  busy  work  was  condemned  on  account  of  eye- 
strain and  because  it  proved  too  sedentary,  yet  because 
the  child  entered  into  the  work  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
and  because  it  did  train  the  child  to  become  more  skillful 
in  his  drawing  and  writing  and  gave  opportunity  for 
motor  activity,  it  was  changed  to  larger  and  coarser 
work,  and  has  become  more  or  less  a  recognized  factor  in 
education. 

The  Idndergarten  has,  of  course,  more  than  emphasized 
the  value  of  tSese  motor  activities  in  child  development,  as 
has  also  Child  Study  and  Psychology. 

Our  schools  are  constantly  giving  opportunities  for  idea- 
getting  through  reading,  nmnbers,  literature,  songs  and 


nature-study,  but  are  more  negligent  in  giving  adequate 
opportunities  for  expressing  those  ideas,  yet  we  know 
it  to  be  the  law  of  human  nature  to  acquire,  then  e]q>resi 
This  expression  in  primary  grades  may  be  sand  or  day 
modeling,  pottery,  weaving,  or  water  color  drawing  —  thi 
important  point  of  course,  here,  being  that  the  plastic 
mediums  should  come  first. 

A  child's  first  efforts  are,  of  course,  not  artistic — he  jJays 
for  the  joy  of  the  action  almost  wholly;  what  he  cannot 
supply  with  his  hands  he  supplies  with  his  imagination  — 
any  kind  of  a  four-legged  beast  he  models  would  serve 
equally  well  for  a  horse,  cow,  or  dog.  He  likes  day  and 
sand  because  they  yield  so  readily,  he  likes  paper  and 
scissors,  because  he  can  make  a  noise,  he  likes  the  blod- 
building  because  he  doesn't  have  to  sit  still,  and,  of  course, 
he  likes  color  —  all  children  do.  This  stage  of  working 
for  the  joy  of  the  action  only,  however,  usiwJly  is  of  very 
short  duration;  he  soon  comes  to  the  point  where  ht 
reaUy  wants  to  make  something  to  serve  a  purpose.  ¥(X 
instance,  if  he  is  weaving  a  rug,  let  it  be  for  the  doll  house; 
if  clay  pottery,  let  it  be  for  seeds  or  bulbs;  if  it  b  ^tting 
in  designs,  let  it  be  for  doll-house,  wall-paper  or  note-book. 

Construction  work  like  this,  with  aim  and  motive  and 
opportunities  for  making  inventions  of  his  own,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  real  live  essential  in  the  educative  process  of  the 
child  and  art  education  in  the  child's  own  spher^ 
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I  used  to  feel  that  construction  work  belonged  more  to 
what  is  termed  manual  training  than  it  did  to  art  education, 
but  it  really  is  both,  because  there  is  no  specializing  in 
these  lower  grades  — it  is  the  data  gathering  stage  and 
variety  of  mediums  is  necessary. 

We  use  nature  study  in  like  manner.  Nature  study  is 
not  a  science,  but  is  data-gathering  for  all  sciences. 

Clay  and  sand  seem  to  be  the  best  mediums  to  work  out 
ideas  gained  from  literature,  songs,  nature  stud^;  color 
should  enter  immediately,  of  course,  when  expressmg  on  *a 
flat  surface.  Crayola  is  better  for  first  grade  than  water- 
color,  but  water  color  should  be  used  as  soon  as  they  can 
learn  to  handle  it. 

Aside  from  the  above,  I  think  the  doll  house  (old  and 
unsuccessful  as  it  has  proved  in  many  instances)  is  still  an 
important  center  of  art  and  constructive  education,  for 
the  reason  above  stated:  that  a  child  always  has  a  motive 
when  making  for  the  doll-house. 

We  usually  take  it  up  in  spring  after  the  children  have 
had  previous  work  in  construction,  so  they  can  go  ahead 
more  independently. 


I  know  of  no  better  color  training  than  working  out  color 
schemes  for  the  different  rooms  of  the  doll-house  and  in 
rug-weaving  you  make  it  as  simple  or  complex  as  is  deemed 
necessary.  The  doU-house  suggests  paper  construction 
simple  enough  for  first  and  sufliciently  complex  for  the 
third  and  fourth  grades. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  there  is  to  be 
no  technical  or  direct  work  in  these  grades  —  a  child  must 
always  be  taught  the  proper  way  to  do  these  things  —  but 
is  there  not  too  mucn  isolated  and  aimless  work?  The 
crying  need  of  our  schools  to-day  in  manual  arts  is  aim 
and  purpose,  and  a  child  can  be  taught  to  have  aim  and 
purpose  in  his  play  world  by  means  of  these  constructive 
activities;  in  other  words,  training  the  boy  or  girl  for  the 
work  shops  or  the  art  rooms,  let  us  educate  him  or  her 
from  the  very  beginning  —  open  the  channels  for  right- 
thinking  and  doing  from  the  very  beginning.  Then  this 
construction  serves  not  only  for  gaining  manual  dexterity, 
but  for  character  building,  and  wheUier  it  is  classed  as 
manual  training  or  art  education,  matters  little,  so  long 
as  we  recognize  its  value  in  the  diild's  development. 


"  Japan  "  Day  in  a  Primary  School 


Brave  Little  Gardens 

Mary  E.  Jackson 


Brave  little  garden  of  posies  bright, 

Tucked  in  a  comer  out  of  sight, 

Cramped  by  the  brick  wall,  scorched  by  the  sun, 

Yet  bravely  smiling  at  every  one! 

The  thoughtless  see  but  a  back-yard  bare, 

But  Love  plants  a  brave  little  garden  there. 


Brave  little  garden  of  loving  deeds. 

Often  neglected,  choked  with  weeds. 

Yet  here  and  there  a  kind  thought  grows   . 

To  something  fairer  than  lily  or  rose. 

Men  look  for  marvelous  deeds  and  rare, 

But  God  sees  the  brave  little  garden  thereU^  j 
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How  to  Teach  Spelling 

Mary  Kerr 

SPELLING  holds  a  most  important  place  in  the 
schoof  work  of  the  child,  and  from  the  time  he 
first  enters  school  it  should  receive  most  careful 
attention. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  teaching  of  reading  the  teacher 
gives  the  child  some  simple  word,  one  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  She  lets  him  see  the  word,  and  must  be  sure 
that  he  can  recognize  it  whenever  and  wherever  he  sees 
it.  When  a  group  of  these  words  have  been  learned  they 
may  be  combined  into  simple  sentences.  But  while  this 
process  is  going  on,  the  first  steps  in  the  teaching  of  spelling 
may  be  taken.  When  a  word  is  being  taught  the  child 
may  be  told  the  names  of  the  letters  in  that  word  and  thus 
learn  how  to  spell  it. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  child  simple  phonograms  are 
taught,  also  the  sounds  of  letters.  In  this  way  a  number 
of  words  are  learned  phonetically,  and  it  is  a  simple  step  to 
the  sp)elling  of  the  words  by  letter. 

One  writer  has  said  that  "eye  training  and  ear  training 
are  very  important  factors  in  the  process  of  teaching  spell- 
ing, hence  they  must  not  be  neglected."  The  phonetic 
work  is  a  great  help  in  the  training  of  the  ear,  and  the  eye 
must  be  trained  to  recognize  the  words  when  seen  on  the 
board  or  in  the  book.  Poor  spelling  often  results  from 
defective  eye-sight  or  hearing,  and  the  inability  to  speak 
plainly. 

In  a  few  weeks*  time  formal  spelling  may  be  begun.  Our 
first  and  second  year  teachers  have  prepared  a  uniform  list 
of  words  to  be  used  in  these  grades.  The  first  year  list 
includes  two  hundred  words,  and  the  second  year  list  four 
hundred.  These  words  were  selected  from  the  reading 
books  used  in  the  grades,  and  from  a  list  of  words  used  in 
the  schools  of  a  nearby  city.  Care  was  taken  to  select 
words  familiar  to  the  child;  that  is,  words  that  he  has  in  his 
vocabulary,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  use. 

In  the  second  year  a  month  or  six  weeks  is  taken  to  review 
the  first  year  words.  When  taking  up  the  second  year's 
work,  I  give  but  six  new  words  to  a  lesson. 

This  lesson  is  used  first  in  an  oral  recitation,  and  then  as 
a  written  lesson.  The  words  are  placed  upon  the  board, 
and  the  list  pronounced  by  the  class.  Pointing  to  each 
letter  in  the  word,  the  lesson  is  spelled  in  concert.  This 
is  done  two  or  three  times.  After  the  first  time  the  words 
are  not  taken  in  regular  order.  If  there  are  words  that  are 
especially  hard,  it  is  a  help  to  the  pupil  to  call  attention 
to  these  words,  and  to  give  extra  drill.    Some  time  ago  we 


had  the  word  great.  The  first  time  we  had  it,  a  number 
spelled  it  graU,  This  form  we  have  not  had,  and  the  pupils 
were  not  expected  to  know  the  difference  in  meaning. 
When  it  came  to  the  preparation  of  the  written  lesson,  I 
drew  a  little  line  imder  ea,  and  not  one  pupil  in  the  A  class 
missed  the  word  and  only  one  in  the  B. 

This  is  only  the  drill  or  preparation  for  the  lesson.  When 
the  class  is  dismissed  each  pupil  writes  the  entire  lesson, 
not  each  word,  a  given  number  of  times. 

This  practice  is  disapproved  by  many,  but  little  children 
do  not  know  how  to  study  as  older  ones  do,  and  the  writing 
helps  to  fix  the  form  of  the  word  in  their  minds,  and  at  the 
same  time  serves  as  a  piece  of  busy  work.  During  the 
summer  I  heard  a  number  of  lectures  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  the 
author  of  the  Gordon  Readers,  and  a  question  that  she 
left  with  us  was,  "Is  constant  repetition  better  than  inter- 
rupted repetition?"  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  better, 
and  for  this  reason  —  the  whole  lesson  is  written  at  one 
time. 

In  schools  where  the  classes  are  not  too  large  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  every  word  in  the  lesson  sp>elled  by  each  pupil, 
but  in  our  schools  we  do  not  have  the  time  for  this.  It  is 
usually  possible  to  go  around  the  class  two  or  three  times. 
When  a  pupil  misses  a  word  I  give  him  the  correct  form, 
and  before  the  class  is  dismissed  all  who  missed  are  again 
called  upon  for  their  words.  If  any  one  seems  to  have 
especial  trouble  he  may  be  sent  to  the  board  to  write  the 
word  a  number  of  times,  spelling  it  again  after  it  is  written. 
Try  to  have  each  one  sure  of  every  word  before  leaving  the 
class.  Not  much  can  be  gained  by  keeping  little  children 
after  school.  Their  hours  are  long,  and  they  are  tired, 
but  if  poor  spelling  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  is  the  result  of 
inattention  or  lack  of  effort,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to 
detain  him  until  the  lesson  is  learned. 

The  same  preparation  is  made  for  the  written  lesscHi. 
When  ready  to  place  the  words  upon  the  board,  I  sometimes 
ask  how  many  can  tell  me  how  to  write  them,  again  they 
are  asked  how  many  remember  a  word  of  the  oral  lesson. 
Different  ones  are  called  upon  until  the  entire  list  is  given. 

We  often  find  that  a  child  spells  well  orally,  but  makes 
numerous  mistakes  in  a  written  lesson.  Here  we  must  re- 
member that  some  of  these  little  minds  think  slowly,  and 
that  the  little  fingers  are  unskilled  in  reproducing  the 
thought.  At  the  same  time  we  should  work  for  the  correct 
formation  of  letters,  and  in  marking  a  paper  these  mistakes 
should  not  be  overlooked,  even  to  the  dotting  of  an  i  or  j 
or  the  crossing  of  a  /. 

A  helpful  suggestion  that  was  given  me  along  this  line 
was  to  send  pupils  to  the  board,  and  give  them  very  simple 
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words.  The  teacher  can  watch  the  work,  and  mistakes 
in  ^Titing  may  be  inmiediately  corrected. 

Constant  review  is  necessary  to  keep  the  words  in  mind. 
A  good  plan  is  to  place  upon  the  board  the  words  of  each 
day's  lesson,  and  to  make  the  work  of  Friday  a  review  of  all 
the  words  learned  during  the  week.  Sometimes  the  pupils 
may  be  asked  to  use  the  words  in  sentences. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Gordon's  suggestions  was  to  use  sen- 
tences in  the  daily  recitation.  Instead  of  merely  pro- 
nouncing the  list  of  words  the  teacher  would  dictate  sen- 
tences to  the  class,  each  sentence  to  include  one  word  of  the 
lesson.  Friday's  lesson  would  include  all  the  words  of  the 
week. 

The  second  grade  pupils  are  expected  to  learn  how  to 
spell  the  names  of  the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week. 
This  would  be  a  hard  task  if  given  in  two  or  three  lessons, 
but  when  a  new  month  comes  in,  the  child  is  interested 
in  learning  how  to  spell  the  name  of  that  month.  The  days 
of  the  week  may  be  taught  as  they  come,  also  the  seasons. 
Many  words  may  also  be  taught  as  special  days  occur  during 
the  school  year. 


The  Green  Gate 

Anne  P.  L.  Field 

Around  our  garden  is  a  wall, 
It's  made  of  stucco  gray  — 

It  really  isn't  high  at  aU, 
So  grown-up  people  say. 

But  if  you're  little  you  can't  see 

Outside  unless  you  climb  a  tree! 

So  Father  made  a  gate  of  green, 
And  when  it's  open  wide. 

We  see  whatever's  to  be  seen. 
And  folks  can  see  inside  — 

Now,  if  you're  not  so  very  tall 

You  like  to  have  gates  in  a  wall! 


Dramatizing  Pictures 

Lydia  Margaret  Wilbur 

ALMOST  any  pictui^e  that  has  two  or  more  figures 
and  that  expresses  action  to  some  extent,  is  good 
for  dramatization.  The  picture  is  to  be  used  as  a 
scene,  around  which  the  story  to  be  dramatized 
is  built.  At  first  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  lead 
the  class  and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  the 
co-operative  story. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  pictures  of  children  used  by  the 
Eastman  Company  to  advertise  the  Brownie  Kodak. 
Usually  these  pictures  are  in  colors  and  are  very  attractive 
when  mounted  on  a  gray  board.  The  one  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing lesson  is  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  in  a  grove 
of  pine  trees.  The  boy  is  seated  on  a  log  and  the  girl  is 
taking  his  picture. 

Place  the  picture  where  all  in  the  class  can  see  it,  and  then 
have  a  short  talk  about  it.  Let  the  children  suggest  the 
names,  ages,  and  relationship  of  the  people  in  the  picture 
and  by  questioning  arouse  an  active  interest.  Who  in  the 
class  owns  a  kodak?  How  do  you  take  pictures  with  it? 
What  kind  of  a  day  must  yoiT  have  to  get  good  pictures? 
Who  can  show  how  to  hold  a  kodak  when  taking  a  picture? 
Which  way  must  the  light  shine? 

The  teacher  then  begins  the  story  as  follows: 

When  Marion  was  ten  years  old,  her gave  her  a • 

for  a  birthday .    She  was  very, for  she  had  wanted 

one  for  a .    It  was  a  bright ,  and  right 

after Marion  said  to  her Rob,  ''Let's  go  out  in 

the .    I'll  take  my  new  kodak  and  maybe  we  can  get 

sohie  good ." 

Rob  ran  for  his and  they  started.    The  park  was 

near  by  and  soon  they  were  walking  under  the  tall . 

Marion  saw  a  pretty  blue and  Rob  saw  a squir- 
rel. At  last  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  sun  shone 
and . 

"Sit  down  on  that ,  Rob,"  said  Marion,  '*and  I'll 

take  your  picture  first."    So  Rob  sat  down,  pushed  his  hat 

on  the of  his  head  and  sat  very .    "  Click ! "  went 

the and  the  picture  was  taken.    "  Now  I'll  take  yours, 

Marion,"  said  Rob.    So  Marion  showed  him  how  and  he  did. 

Rob  wanted  to  go  home  right  away  so  he  could  see  his 

picture.    He  was  only and  didn't  know  much  about 

kodaks.    Marion  told  him  how  pictures  are  made. 

On  the  way  home  they  saw  the  gray again.    Marion 

stood  very  still  imtil  he  came  near  and  she  took  his  picture 
too  as  he  sat  on  the  low  branch  of  a  tree.  When  they  got 
home  Mother  was  waiting  for  them,  and  they  told  her  all 
about  what  they  had  seen  that  afternoon. 

Tell  this  story  several  times.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
it  exactly  the  same  way  every  time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  allow  members  of  the  class  to  supply  more  and  more  of 
the  conversational  parts  of  the  story.  Encourage  origi- 
nality as  much  as  possible. 

And  now  the  class  is  ready  for  the  play.  Choose  for  the 
first  time  children  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  speak 
clearly  and  slowly.  One  girl  is  chosen  for  the  mother, 
another  for  Marion,  a  smaller  boy  for  Rob,  a  girl  with  a 
blue  dress  for  the  bluebird  Marion  sees,  and  a  boy  with  a 
gray  suit  for  Rob's  squirrel.  A  chalk  box  will  do  for  the 
kodak,  the  seats  and  desks  are  the  park,  with  a  front  seat 
for  the  stump.  As  far  as  possible,  leave  the  arrangement 
of  the  stage  properties  to  the  actors.  Insist  that  those 
who  do  not  take  part,  sit  perfectly  still,  whether  they  are 
interested  or  not  —  it  will  be  excellent  training  for  the  time 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  see  real  plays  in  a 
real  theatre.  The  teacher,  too,  should  make  all  her  sug- 
gestions before  the  play  begins  and  reserve  all  criticisms 
until  it  is  finished.  This  may  be  difficult  to  do  at  first, 
especially  if  the  children  are  unused  to  dramatizing,  but  it 
will  help  wonderfully  in  making  the  actors  independent 
and  the  play  really  interesting  and  worth  while. 

Let  the  children  try  the  scene  of  the  pid^use  first,  and 
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insist  that  they  make  it  as  nearly  like  the  picture  as  possible. 
The  next  time  the  stoiy  is  (kamatized,  choose  an  alto- 
gether different  set  of  children  for  the  cast. 

The  following  story,  based  on  the  picture  by  Landseer 
called  "Saved,"  was  dramatized  by  my  first  grade  chil- 
dren. The  picture  was  first  discussed  in  class.  The  de- 
tails were  brought  out  by  questioning:  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  little  girl?  Do  you  think  she  is  really 
drowned?  (Teach  the  word  unconscious.)  What  has  the 
dog  done?  Where  are  they  lying?  (Teach  pier.)  What 
do  you  think  the  dog  is  doing?  What  kind  of  a  dog  is  it? 
How  old  do  you  tUnk  the  little  girl  is?  What  do  you 
think  she  was  doing  when  she  fell  in?  Were  there  other 
children  near  by  or  was  she  alone?  What  do  you  think 
would  be  a  good  name  for  her?    For  the  dog? 

The  story  was  then  told,  the  teacher  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  allow  the  children  to  supply  words  or  phrases. 

Mary  lives  near  the  seashore.  She  has  a  big  pet  dog 
whose  name  is  Hero.  He  is  her  favorite  playmate  and  they 
often  spend  hours  playing  together  in  the  sand  or  in  the 
water  near  the  shore.  Mary^s  mother  is  not  afraid,  for 
she  knows  that  Hero  will  take  good  care  of  her  little  girl. 

One  day  when  Mary  was  much  smaller  than  she  is  now, 
she  and  Hero  went  down  to  the  beach.  Mary  wanted  to 
find  some  shell  dishes  for  her  play  house.  She  wandered 
on  and  on,  finding  one  lovely  shell  after  another,  until 
she  came  to  an  old  pier  some  distance  from  her  home. 
Mary  had  never  been  there  before  and  she  thought  it  great 
fun  to  watch  the  big  green  waves  roll  in  and  break  against 
the  sides  of  the  pier.  She  got  nearer  and  nearer  the  edge, 
and  laughed  in  delight  when  the  spray  dashed  her  face. 
At  last  there  came  a  wave  larger  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  splashed  over  the  pier  and  washed  all  about  Mary's 
feet.  It  frightened  her  and  she  turned  to  run  back,  but  she 
slipped  instead,  lost  her  balance,  and  rolled  over  the  side 
into  the  deep  water. 

Hero  heard  her  scream  and  like  a  flash  he  leaped  after 
her,  caught  her  dress  in  his  strong  jaws,  and  swam  with  her 
to  the  pier.  She  was  almost  too  heavy  for  him  and  he  was 
just  able  to  lift  her  to  the  edge.  There  he  lay  with  her  on 
his  big  paws,  too  tired  to  climb  up  beside  her.  But  he 
barked  and  barked,  until  some  one  came  to  help  him. 

Since  that  day,  Mary's  mother  knows  that  when  Hero 
is  with  her,  Mary  is  sure  to  be  well  taken  care  of. 

This  story  was  told  a  niunber  of  times.  One  day  I 
told  it  alone.  The  next  day  the  children  supplied  words 
or  even  phrases  and  short  sentences,  and  the  day  after  that 
one  child  told  a  part  of  it  and  another  told  the  rest.     When 


at  last  I  asked  who  could  tell  it  alone  there  were  plenty  of 
volunteers. 

And  now  the  children  were  ready  to  dramatize.  William, 
one  of  the  larger  boys,  was  chosen  to  act  the  part  of  Hero, 
and  Helen  (a  small  girl  that  I  was  sure  William  could  lift) 
for  Mary.  The  kindergarten  table  was  used  for  the  pier 
and  the  space  inside  the  circle  of  chairs  for  the  water. 
Mary's  home  was  to  be  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the«room. 
I  made  very  few  suggestions,  for  the  children  were  used  to 
dramatizing  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  they  could  do  with 
this  play  alone.  When  everything  was  ready,  I  sat  down 
in  one  of  the  seats  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  the  children 
began. 

"  Mother,  may  I  go  down  to  the  shore  to  play?  I  want 
to  find  some  shell  dishes,"  asked  Mary. 

'*Yes;  but  take  Hero  with  you." 

"Come,  Hero!"  the  little  girl  called,  and  followed  by 
Hero  (on  hands  and  feet)  she  started  for  the  shore.  She 
wandered  along  (picking  up  bits  of  paper  from  the  floor) 
until  she  came  to  the  pier.  She  climbed  upon  it  and  began 
to  throw  stones  into  the  water,  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
the  edge.  When  she  tumbled  off  and  screamed,  Hero 
was  after  her  like  a  flash.  He  half  carried  her  back  to  the 
pier  and  there  he  lay,  half  on  the  pier  with  Mary  on  his 
**fore  feet."    He  barked  and  barked  until  Mother  came. 

"Good  Hero!  good  dog!"  said  Mother,  patting  him  on 
the  head. 

And  the  play  was  finished. 

Such  dramatization  as  this,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may 
be,  is  of  value  because  it  is  spontaneous.  It  trains  a  child 
in  imagination  and  expression,  it  gives  him  self-confidence, 
and  makes  him  appreciative  of  another's  efforts. 

Pictures  that  are  simple  in  composition  are  best  in  be- 
ginning this  work  in  dramatization.  The  st<mes,  too, 
should  be  kept  simple.  The  lesson  given  above  was  used 
after  several  weeks  of  dramatizing  had  accustomed  the 
children  to  thinking  out  details  for  themselves. 

The  following  pictures  are  excellent  for  this  work: 

Feeding  Her  Birds.  — Millet 

Inquietude.  —  Millet 

A  Helping  Hand.  —  Renouf    (Use  a  low  table  for  the 

boat.) 
The  Doll's  Bath.  —  Igler 
Kiss  Me.  — Holmes    (A  child  may  be  the  big  dog  and 

a  doll  or  Teddy  Bear  the  puppy.) 
Nest  Hunting.  —  Elizabeth  Gardner 
The  Five  Senses  and  other  pictures.    — Jessie  Wilcox 

Smith 
The  Kewpie  Pictures.  —  Rose  O^Neil. 
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•Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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1.  The     clo  -  ver  dreams  of       the  dew,  The     dai  -  sy    dreams  of  the     sun; 

2.  But    pret  -  t}'      pan  -  sy  .  .      blooms        All     blue  and    gold,     may    -    be, 


The  rose    of 
So   soimd  -  ly 
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sum  -  mer  will    nev  -  er      telt    .  Her  dreams  to    an 

sleep-  iz^  in    gar- den    beds,  Still  think    of    you 


y  one!       The    rose    of 

and        mel         So    sound -ly 
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sum  -  mer  will     nev  -  er        tell    . 

sleep  -  ing  in     gar  -  den   -   beds, 


Her   dreams  to       an 
Still    think    of      you 


y 

and 


onel 
mel 
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The  Merry  Way 

Susan  M.  Kane 

I  always  come  to  school  each  day 
Along  the  road  called  the  Merry  Way, 
And  the  things  I  hear  and  the  things  I  see 
Would  make  the  leaves  of  a  Wonder-tree. 

I  stood  to-day,  by  the  brook,  quite  still, 
And  now  I  know  it's  the  Laughter  mill. 
I  heard  it  chuckle,  giggle  and  squeal, 
And  then  "Ha,  haT*  with  a  ringing  peal. 

And  a  pond,  where  green-backed  froggies  play. 
Is  the  place  where  all  the  dimples  stay. 
My  cheAs  had  two,  one  came  in  my  chin. 
When  I  searched  the  place  where  a  frog  jumped  in. 


And  many  more  went  skimming  away 
To  ride  on  the  heaps  of  white  doud  ^ray, 
That  looked  like  a  flock  of  woolly  sheep 
All  floating  about  where  the  pond  was  deep. 

Then  on  I  went,  and  came  to  a  place 
Where  ^iders  had  woven  fairy  lace. 
Two  beetles,  black  as  birds  you  could  name. 
Were  having  a  lively  football  game. 

I  heard  in  the  grass  the  queerest  sound! 
A  grasshopper  fiddler  there  I  found. 
And  then  from  trees  came  a  loud  "Rat,  tat!" 
A  dnunmer  made  it,  who  wore  a  red  hat. 

More  strange  than  these  are  things  you  may  see, 

In  brook,  in  field,  by  pond  or  in  tree, 

If  you  always  come  to  school  each  day 

Along  the  road  caUed  the  Merry  WajQ^^gJ^ 
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NUMBER  LESSONS 


Arithmetic  for  Second  Grade 


Monday 


1  lb.  = 

J  lb.  = 

J  lb.  ^ 

i  lb.  = 

i  lb.  +  i  lb. 
1  lb.  +  i  lb. 
i  lb.  +  i  lb. 

1  lb.  +  i  lb. 

2  lb.  = ■ 


A.  B.  W. 
June 

First  Week 

oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
oz. 


2  1b. 


+  i 


OZ. 

lb.  = 


oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
oz. 

oz. 


Tuesday 
9346 
-4807 


700 


9000 
-3482 


7000 

—268 


9000 
—546 


5000 
—3493 


8000 
—3543 


Wednesday 
946 
X5 


347 
X4 


853 
X3 


5009 
—3726 


936 
X4 


193 

338 

147 

448 

46 

40 

334 

39 

400 

607 

45 

284 

74 

95 

683 

59 

Second  Week 
Monday 

3  X  16  cents.  = 

What  will  3  readers  cost  at  16  cents  each? 

4  X  24  hours  = 

There  are  24  hours  in  a  day.    How  many  hours  in  4  days? 

A  boy  paid  80  cents  for  4  lb.  of  candy.  How  much  was 
it  a  lb.?    .  . 

4  X  48  lb.  - 

How  many  pounds  of  butter  are  there  in  4  tubs  each  con- 
taining 48  lb.? 

Two  boys  weigh  170  lb.  One  weighs  90  lb.  How  much 
does  the  other  weigh? 


Tuesday 


4  ft.  =  inches. 

5  ft.  =  — —  inches. 

3  ft.  =  inches. 

1  yd.  =  inches. 

4  ft.  +  ^  ft.  =  inches. 

5  ft.  —  ^  ft.  = inches. 

3  ft.  +  i  ft.  = inches. 

1  yd.  —  9  inches  =  inches. 

f  yd.  =  inches. 


649 
X4 


906 
X4 


743 
X5 


708 
X5 


583 
X4 


309 
X3 


639 
X2 


506 
X4 


Wednesday  {Dictation) 

447  493  $  7.26  $25.64 

76  56  15.00  3.18 

325  408  4.05  4.72 

55  32  7.67  6.78 


Thursday 

3  bu.  apples  at  $1.25  per  bu. 

4  bu,  potatoes  at  SI. 20  per  bu. 

2  lb.  butter  at  $.35  per  lb.   . 

3  bunches  of  lettuce  at  8  cents  a  bunch 
3  lb.  of  beef  at  12  cents  a  lb. 

\  lb.  of  cheese  at  28  cents  a  lb. 

2  sacks  of  flour  at  $1.65  a  sack  . 

5  gal.  of  vinegar  at  35  cents  a  gal. 

Friday     (Dictation) 

9435  7024  43.56 

—3768  —3976  4029 


8430 
—4675 


$16t24 
—3.87 


$17.40 
—3.94 


$21.65 
-12.78 


Thursday 
5  lb.  lard  at  17  cents  lb. 
3  lb.  chicken  at  16  cents  lb. 
i  doz.  lemons  at  40  cents  doz. 

3  doz.  eggs  at  18  cents  doz. 

2  pkg.  grape  nuts  at  10  cents  package 

2  bottles  milk  at  9  cents  each 


4  cans  of  tomatoes  at  10  cents 

6  lb.  beef  at  15  cents 

1  pk.  potatoes  at  $1.20  bu. 
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Fritiay  (Dictation) 

1539  1895 

X5  X5 


Fourth  Week 


234 
X4 


576 
X3 


567 
X4 


894 
X3 


1830 
X5 


809 
X4 


908 
X2 


iHuto  Week 


Monday 
4  of  250 +  40  = 
I  of  210  +  60  = 
i  of  280  —  30  = 
i  of  300  +  40  = 
J  of  270 +  80  = 
j  of  280  +  6  = 
i  of  320 +  70  = 

Tuesday  (Dictation) 

792  37 

816  208 

54  19 


1079 

-684 


1369 
X4 


7311 
4198 


2167 
X4 


357 

20.; 

64 


4000 
2500 


2299 
X4 


Wednesday 
6  lb.  coffee  at  30  ceats  a  lb. 
IJ  lb.  butter  at  30  cents  lb, 
J  bu.  poatoes  at  80  cents  bu. 

3  doz.  eggs  at  23  cents  doz. 

4  lb.  lard  at  16  cents  lb. 

1  doz.  oranges  at  40  cents 


^  doz.  lemons  at  30  cents 

2  cans  peas  at  15  cents 

3  qt.  mUk  at  8  cents 

Thursday 

-^  of  350  = 

1  of  350  = 

4  of  280  = 

4  of  280  = 

i  of  240  = 

4  of  240  = 

1764 
X5 


342 
X3 


768 
X4 


40  = 
30  = 
50- 
40  = 
40  = 
900 
800 


444 
37 

23' 


3000 
—13 


2308 
X4 


1 

4 

1 

•nr 

7 


4  of  320 
I  of  320 
of  360 
of  360 
of  300 
of  300 


Friday 
4X$46  = 

At  $46  each  what  will  4  cows  cost? 
45  X  $6  = 

At  $6  each,  what  will  45  chairs  cost? 
5  X  75  cents  = 
At  75  cents  each,  what  will  5  sleds  cost? 

5)175 

Five  chairs  cost  $75  what  will  one  chair  cost? 


4)$37.60 

Four  chairs  cost  $37.60  what  will  one  chair  cost? 


7  = 

9  = 

10  = 

5  = 


—  of  28 

—  of  36 

—  of  50 

—  of  45 


i  of  270  = 


Tuesday  (DickUian) 

936  475 

78  396 

43  878 


4 

7 

11 

6 


—  of  48 

—  of  35 

—  of  55 

—  of  24 


4  of  320  = 
I  of  300  = 


$19.47 
—3.60 


$743 

—378 


937 

68 

409 


$642 
-^29 


$17.25 

6.03 

16.30 


$7.63 
—2.46 


3)2,805  4)3,352  6)270  8)256 

Wednesday  . 

There  are  5  houses  in  a  row  and  each  house  has  16  win- 
dows.   How  paany  windows  are  there  in  all? 

Harry  has  8  twenty-five  cent  pieces.  How  much  money 
has  he? 

If  a  girl  went  to  school  20  days  a  month  for  9  months,  how 
many  days  woidd  die  attend? 

3  X  365  days  = 

There  are  365  days  a  year.  How  nany  days  in  three 
years? 

Ninety  boys  belong  to  a  certain  school;  15  are  absent. 
How  many  are  present? 

Thursday 

Z  lb.  coffee  at  35  cents  a  lb.  —  — 

2  lb.  bacon  at  23  cents  a  lb.  —  — 

\\  doz.  oranges  at  40  cents  a  doz.  —  — 


6  loaves  of  bread  at  5  cents 
3  lb.  of  butter  at  32  cents 
\  gal.  pickles  at  20  cents  quart 

3  heads  of  cabbage  at  8  cents 
10  lb.  3ugar  at  6  cents. 
3  cans  com  at  10  cents 
i  lb.  coffee  at  50  cents 


Friday 
479 

68 
435 

67 


9345 
-3008 


3)9684 


638 

923 

574 

46 

47 

346 

200 

648 

729 

346 

46 

32 

7462 

$9643 

.  J74.26 

■3788 

—2758 

—33.45 

7)238 


4)1376 


6)1938 


Summary  of  Year's  Work 


At  the  end  of  the  second  year  children  should  know  how 
to  add  and  subtract  any  numbers  of  not  more  than  four 
digits;  should  know  the  tables  of  2's,  3*s,  4's,  5's,  and  their 
application  in  simple  multiplication  and  division;  should 
know  how  to  read  and  write  dollars  and  cents;  should  be 
familiar  with  inch,  foot,  yard,  pt.,  qt.,  gal.,  pk.,  bu.,  nickel^ 
dime,  quarter,  half  dollar,  oz.  and  lb.;  should  be  able  to 
reason  for  themselves  simple  problems  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division.  ^-^  j 
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How  We  Begin 

X 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

GIVE  very  little  really  new  work  this  month.    Give 
lists  of  words  to  pronounce.    Mark  the  ones  your 
children  need.    Some  years  we  use  very  few  marks, 
other  years,  nearly  every  word  has  to  be  marked. 
It  depends  upon  the  children  you  are  dealing  with. 

List  of  names  in  alphabetical  order.  As  far  as  possible 
use  names  of  children  in  class,  or  names  familiar  to  them. 

Girls'  Names 

Anna,  Bertha,  Catherine,  Doris,  EUa,  Frances,  Gertrude, 
Helen,  Isabel,  Jane,  Kate,  Laura,  Mary,  Nila,  Olive, 
Prudence,  Queen,  Ruth,  Sara,  Teresa,  Una,  Vera,  Winifred, 
Xena,  Yetta,  Zaidee. 

Boys'  Nabies 

Arthur,  Bruce,  Carl,  Don,  Edgar,  Frederick,  George, 
Harry,  Ira,  John,  Kenneth,  Lee,  Morris,  Niles,  Orson, 
Paul,  Quincy,  Robert,  Sam,  Truman,  Ulysses,  Vance, 
William,  Xerxes,  Yates,  Zecco. 

List  using  each  letter  and  sound  as  initial  letter: 


Using  double  consonants  for  initial  sound: 


angel 

angry 

army 

awful 

ail 

beautiful 

candy 

gity 

darling 

evening 

enter 

erf 

€flgle 

flight 

goose 

gypsy 

heart 

island 

Insect 

jelly 

king 

letter 

many 

Open 

6dd 

owl 

own 

out 

ointment 

oysters 

party 

queer 

reach  . 

sight 

twice 

useful 

iis 

violet 

water 

xeme 

yacht 

zebra 

List  when  sound  cannot  be  used  for  first  letter: 

day 

read 

c66l 

br66k 

p5ur 

cry 

pretty 

apples 

Using  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur  and  tion:    party,  clover,  girl, 
border,  purse,  vacation. 


black 

braid 

clown 

crow 

dread 

flower 

frown 

glass 

green 

plate 

prance 

scare 

scratch 

skin 

small 

snow 

spoon 

splinter 

spring 

squall 

stand 

strong 

sweet 

thread 

trace 

twice 

write 

ch  sh  th  ih  wh 

cheat      sheep        this      think        why 


To  be  used  in  sentences: 
himself        herself        myself 


yourself         themselves 


He  told  me  so  himself. 

She  went  for  it  herself. 

I  will  do  that  myself.  . 

You  get  it  yourself. 

They  went  to  the  woods  themselves. 

anyone       someone       everyone       none  (meaning  no  one) 

I  didn't  see  anyone  in  the  schoolhouse  when  I  came. 
Someone  must  have  been  here  before  I  came. 
Everyone  that  can  read  it  all  may  stand. 
None  of  us  can  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader. 


anybody 


somebody  everybody 


nobody 


I  didn't  hear  anybody. 
Somebody  is  under  the  piano. 
Everybody  may  go  home. 
Nobody  will  be  there,  it  is  so  stormy. 


anywhere        somewhere 


everywhere 


nowhere 


Mother  wouldn't  let  me  go  anywhere  to-day. 

I  put  that  book  somewhere  in  this  room  and  now  I 
cannot  find   it. 

Isabel  has  looked  everywhere  for  her  doll. 

Fairy  Land,  Brownie  Land,  and  Kewpie  Land  are  in  the 
Land  of  Nowhere. 

anything       something       everything^    nothing  (no  thing) 
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My  doll  hasn't  anything  to  wear. 

Mother  will  bring  me  something  from  down  town. 

Edgar  has  nearly  everything  he  wants. 

There  is  nothing  imder  my  desk. 


Menu 

(Explain) 

Breakfast 

Dinner 
or 

Supper 

Breakfast 

Lunch 

Dinner 

Use  according  to  the  way  the  meals  are  served  in  your 
locality. 

Write  what  the  children  give  and  leave  on  board  for 
another  lesson  or  niake  your  own  menu  and  children  read 
as  you  pronoimce.    The  latter  gives  more  rapid  work. 

The  Months 

For  this  use  Miss  Allen ^s  Month  and  Birthday  poems 
given  in  Primary  Education  a  short  time  ago. 


help 
busy 


helpers 
lesson 


work 
numbers 


people 


We  have  ten  little  helpers 

In  work  or  in  play, 
And  these  ten  little  people 

Are  busy  all  day. 

They  help  do  our  lessons, 

They  help  play  our  games, 
They  help  do  our  numbers, 

TTiey  help  write  our  names. 

These  ten  little  helpers 

Are  busy  all  day, 
They  work  while  we  work. 

They  play  while  we  play. 

Don't  let  the  school  year  end  without  first  reading  and 
then  learning  "Our  Mother." 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky, 
Himdreds  of  sheUs  on  the  shore  together, 
Himdreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by, 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weather, 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn, 
Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover, 
Himdreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn. 
But  only  One  Mother  the  wide  world  over. 

If  all  the  world  were  paper. 

And  all  the  sea  were  ink, 
And  all  the  trees  were  bread  and  cheese 

What  would  we  have  to  drink? 

Flag  Day 

To-day  is  Flag  Day.  Nearly  everybody  is  wearing  a 
small  flag  and  there  are  large  flags  on  all  the  houses. 

Our  flag  is  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  red  means  be 
brave,  the  white  means  be  pure,  and  the  blue  means  be 
true. 

The  stripes  are  red  and  white.  There  are  seven  red  stripes 
and  six  white  ones.  There  are  thirteen  stripes  in  all. 
There  are  thirteen  stripes  because  there  were  thirteen  states 
at  first. 

The  blue  part  in  the  comer  is  called  the  field.  There 
are  white  stars  on  the  field.  There  are  forty-eight  stars 
because  there  are  forty-eight  States  now. 

Betsey  Ross  made  our  first  flag.  She  made  it  for  George 
Washington. 

We  think  o\ir  flag  is  very  beautiful  and  we  all  love  it 


This  is  my  country's  flag, 

And  I'm  my  country's  boy  (girl). 
To  love  and  serve  her  well 

Will  ever  be  my  joy. 
Now,  let  us  all  salute  the  flag 

That  floats  in  beauty  here. 
The  flag  that  Washington  so  loved. 

The  flag  to  us  so  dear. 

We  give  our  heads,  our  hands,  and  our  hearts  to  our  coim- 
try:    One  country,  one  language,  one  flag. 

(Read  or  sing  "America"  or  "Our  coimtry  is  America." 
Words  and  music  of  last  are  given  in  Miss  Poulsson's  "Holi- 
day Songs.") 

Guessing  Stories 

36  Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  must  have  been 
very  lazy,  for  he  used  to  go  to  bed  before  he  was  imdressed. 

After  he  was  in  bed  his  mother  used  to  go  to  kiss  him 
good-night  and  she  always  found  that  he  had  taken  one 
stocking  off  and  left  one  stocking  on. 

Who  was  he? 

37  There  was  a  ship  went  sailing,  sailing  away  on  the 
big,  big  sea.  It  was  a  beautiful  ship  with  golden  masts 
and  silken  sails. 

This  ship  was  full  of  pretty  things  that  the  captain  was 
bringing  to  baby  and  me.    There  were  raisins  and  apples  ' 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  cabin.    The  hold  of  the  ^ip 
was  filled  full  of  sugar  kisses. 

There  were  twenty-four  sailors  to  take  care  of  the  ship. 
They  had  rings  around  their  necks. 

The  captain  wore  a  red,  pointed  cap  and  a  blue  jacket. 
He  talked  very  queerly,  for  no  matter  what  he  wanted 
to  say,  it  always  was  "Quack!  quack!" 

Who  was  the  captain?    Who  were  the  sailors? 

38  One  day  some  one  was  running  away.  He  met  a  man 
who  asked  him,  "Where  are  you  going?"  He  said,  "I'm 
leaving  my  mother,  I'm  growing  so  big." 

The  man  said,  "What,  leaving  your  mother?  Well,  you 
are  very  foolish.  You  are  not  old  enough  to  leave  your 
mother." 

He  went  along  and  met  a  boy,  who  asked  him,  "Where 
are  you  going?"  He  said,  "I  have  a  new  spade  and  I'm 
gomg  to  dig." 

The  boy  said,  "Well,  I  never  saw  anyone  as  young  as 
you  who  could  dig  with  a  spade." 

He  went  along  and  met  a  girl  who  asked  him,  "Where  are 
you  going?"  He  said,  "I'm  going  to  the  barber's  to  buy 
me  a  wig." 

She  said,  "Well,  I  never  saw  anyone  as  young  as  you 
who  wore  a  wig." 

He  went  along  and  met  a  woman  who  asked,  "Where  are 
you  going?"  He  said,  "Why,  I  am  going  to  a  ball  to 
dance  a  fine  jig."  She  said,  "Well,  I  never  saw  anyone 
as  young  as  you  go  to  a  ball.  You  had  better  go  home  to 
your  mother.  "And  he  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  will,"  and 
ran  right  back  home. 

Who  was  he? 

39  There  was  a  little  boy  who  always  wanted  white 
bread  and  buttei  for  his  supper?  He  couldn't  find  any 
knife  to  cut  his  bread,  so  he  sang,  "How  can  I  cut  it  with- 
out any  knife?" 

Who  was  this  boy? 

40  Who  was  the  little  boy  who  went  to  sea?  He  always 
wore  silver  buckles  on  his  knee. 

41  Some  one  started  out  one  beautiful  sunshiny  day 
to  make  a  visit. 

As  he  passed  by  the  homes  of  the  gray  pussy,  brown  fox, 
and  black  snake,  they  invited  him  to  come  in  and  visit 
them.  He  was  very  wise,  for  he  did  not  accept  their  invita- 
tion. 

He  Ivent  on  until  he  came  to  the  King's  house.  He  went 
in  there  and  sang  a  song  for  him. 

Who  was  it?  ^^^  j 
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42  Somebody  went  to  town  and  bought  something. 
This  something  that  somebody  bought  would  not  go  home. 

She  was  in  a  great  hurry,  so  she  asked  a  stick,  some  fire, 
some  water,  an  ox,  a  butcher,  a  rope,  a  rat  and  a  cat  to 
help  her,  but  they  wouldn't. 

Then  she  asked  a  dog  to  help  her.  The  dog  said  he 
woidd  and  bit  the  cat;  the  cat  began  to  worry  the  rat; 
the  rat  began  to  gnaw  the  rope;  the  rope  began  to  hang  the 
butcher;  the  butcher  began  to  kill  the  ox;  the  ox  began  to 
drink  the  water;  the  water  began  to  quench  the  fire;  the 
fire  began  to  bum  the  stick;  the  stick  began  to  beat  the 
something,  and  somebody  and  her  something  reached  home 
before  midnight. 

Who  were  they? 

43  There  were  two  little  girls  who  lived  with  their 
mother  in  a  small  house  in  the  woods.  One  very  cold, 
stormy  night  some  one  rapped  on  the  door. 

One  of  the  little  girls  opened  the  door  and  in  walked  a  big 
bear. 

Oh,  how  frightened  they  were !  But  mother  said  the  bear 
would  not  hurt  them.  He  lay  down  by  the  fire  and  soon 
the  children  began  to  play  with  him.  In  the  morning  the 
bear  was  gone. 

He  came  every  night  and  soon  the  children  loved  him 
very  much. 

Who  were  the  little  girls? 

Who  can  finish  the  story? 

44  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  lady  who  was 
always  wishing  some  one  would  come. 

She  used  to  spin  and  wish,  spin  and  wish,  spin  and  wish, 
all  day  long. 

One  day  when  she  was  spinning  and  wishing  a  very  queer 
thing  hap^ned. 

In  at  the  window  came  two  big  big  feet;  then  two  fat, 
fat  legs;  then  a  wee,  wee  waist;  then  two  broad,  broad 
shoulders;  and  then  a  big,  big  head. 

Who  came  in? 

Who  can  finish  the  story? 

45  Once  there  was  a  girl  who  had  two  bad  sisters.  They 
made  her  do  all  the  work  and  wouldn't  get  her  any  ])retty 
clothes  to  wear. 

One  night  the  Prince  gave  a  ball.  The  two  sisters  went, 
but  this  girl  had  to  stay  at  home. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  crying  when  her  fairy  god- 
mother came.  She  made  the  girl  a  coach  out  of  a  pumpkin 
and  turned  some  rats  into  horses.  She  changed  the  girl's 
ragged  clothes  into  beautiful  ones  and  sent  her  to  the  ball. 

Who  was  the  girl? 

Who  will  finish  the  stor>'? 

46  Once  there  wxre  two  little  children  whose  father 
and  mother  died. 

A  bad  man  who  wanted  their  money  hired  some  robbers 
to  kill  them. 

These  robbers  took  them  into  the  woods.  They  did 
not  kill  them,  but  went  away  and  left  them  in  the  woods. 

The  children  could  not  find  their  w^ay  out  of  the  woods. 

They  died,  and  someone  covered  them  with  beautiful 
leaves. 

Who  were  the  children? 

Who  covered  them  with  leaves? 

47  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  very  queer  boy.  He 
lived  in  Gooseland  with  Mother  Goose  and  all  the  rest  of 
her  children. 

He  was  a  tall  boy,  but  he  always  wore  a  long-sleexed 
apron  and  a  big  straw  hat. 

He  liked  to  go  fishing,  but  his  mother  wouldn't  let  him  go 
to  the  river,  so  he  used  to  fish  for  whales  in  his  mother's 
big  tin  pail. 

One  day  he  was  out  walking  and  met  a  man  selling  pies. 
Oh,  how  good  those  pies  did  look  and  smell  1  . 

He  waSed  up  to  the  man  and  said  he  wanted  one. 

The  man  asked  him  for  the  money,  but  he  didn't  have 
iy,  so  he  had  to  go  without  the  pie. 

Ine  day  he  saw  some  boys  eating  plums  and  wanted 
ojme.  He  saw  some  thistles  growing  in  a  field.  He  went 
to  see  if  he  could  pick  plums  off  the  thistles.     He  found 


no  plums,  but  he  pricked  his  fingers  so  badly  that  he  began 
to  whistle  for  fear  he  would  cry. 
Who  was  the  queer  boy? 

48  Once  there  was  a  very  foolish  boy.  He  and  his 
mother  were  very  poor.  She  sent  him  to  town  one  day 
to  sell  their  cow\ 

He  met  a  man  and  traded  the  cow  for  a  handful  of  btans. 

His  mother  was  very  angry  and  threw  the  beans  out  of 
the  window  and  sent  the  boy  to  bed  without  any  supper. 

In  the  morning  the  beans  had  grown  so  high  that  they 
reached  way  up  in  the  sky. 

The  boy  went  out  and  climbed  up  the  beanstalk. 

Who  was  the  boy? 

What  did  he  find  up  in  the  sky? 

Who  can  finish  the  story? 

49  There  was  a  boy  who  ran  away.  He  was  chased  by  a 
little  old  man;  a  little  old  woman;  a  barn  full  of  threshers; 
a  field  full  of  mowers;  a  cow  and  a  horse,  but  they  couldn't 
catch  him. 

He  met  a  fox  and  they  ran  on  together,  until  they  came 
to  a  river.  The  boy  could  not  swim,  so  the  fox  told  him 
he'd  carry  him  across. 

He  jumped  on  the  fox's  back  and  the  fox  swam  across. 
But  when  they  reached  the  other  side  the  old  fox  ate  the 
boy. 

VVho  was  the  boy? 

50  What  holiday  comes  the  first  day  of  January'? 
Whose  birthday  is  February  twelfth?    He  was  a  very 

poor  boy,  but  when  he  was  a  man,  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  day  do  we  send  flowers,  books,  candy,  or  pretty 
cards  to  our  friends?     Whose  birthday  is  it? 

Whose  birthday  is  Februarys  twenty-second?  He  is 
called  the  '4^ather  of  Our  Country." 

What  day  do  we  try  to  fool  people? 

What  day  do  we  hang  baskets  of  flowers  on  our  friend's 
d(X)rs? 

What  day  do  we  put  flowers  on  the  soldiers'  graves? 

What  day  do  we  all  wear  flags  and  put  flags  on  our  housc^s? 

What  day  do  we  have  fire-crackers? 

What  day  does  everybody  stop  work?  All  the  stores, 
banks,  mills,  shops  and  factories  arc  closed. 

What  day  is  October  twelfth? 

Some  one  discovered  America  that  day,  and  the  day  is 
named  for  him. 

What  night  do  we  have  Jack-o'-lanterns  and  play  tricks 
on  |)eople? 

What  day  do  we  go  to  church  and  give  thanks?  After 
church  we  go  visiting  or  have  company.  We  always  have 
turkey  and  pumpkin  pie. 

What  night  do  we  hang  up  our  stockings?  What  is  the 
next  day  called? 

What  day  do  we  have  a  cake  of  our  very  own  with 
candles  on  it?    How  many  candles? 

What  day  did  our  mothers  all  come  to  school?  We  read 
and  s:mg  and  did  all  our  work  for  them.  After  school  we 
had  good  things  to  eat  and  had  a  lovely  time. 

Answers  to  Guessing  Stories 

1  Mother   (ioose. 

2  Boy   Blue. 

'4  Humpty  Dum[)ty. 

I  Polly  Flinders. 

ry  Miss  xMuffet. 

()  King  Cole. 

7  Old  Woman  in  a  Shoe. 

S  Peter,  Peter. 

9  Peter  Pij)er. 

10  Tom,  the  Pii)er's  Son. 

11  King. 

12  Jack  and  Jill. 
18  Betty  Pringle. 
14  Mar\'. 

1.")     Blackbird. 

1()     Red  Ridin.2^  Hood. 
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17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


The  Troll  (The  Goats  and  the  TroU). 

Smallest  Goat.* 

Wolf  (Three  Pigs). 

Three  Little  Pigs. 

Epaminondas. 

The  Pig  (Pig  Brother). 

Bo-peep. 

Old  Woman. 

Georgy  Porgy. 

Mouse  (Dickery,  Dickery,  Dock). 

Mary,  Quite  Contrary. 

Pussy,  Tommy  Green,  John  Stout. 

Nancy  Netticoat. 

Knave,  King  of  Hearts. 

Little  Half  Chick. 

Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

Hungry  Lion. 

Little  Red  Hen. 

Raggy  Lug,  Molly  Cottontail. 

John  (Diddle,  Diddle  Dumpling). 

A  Duck,  White  Mice, 

Precocious  Pig. 

Tom  Tucker. 

Bo'.oy  Shaftoe. 

Li'-Je  Lark. 

Ol  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 

?  .ow  White  and  Rose  Red. 

A  little  old  man. 

Cinderella. 

Babes  in  the  Wood.    Robins. 

Simple  Simon. 

Jack. 

Gingerbread  Boy. 


Five  Suggestions  for  Word 
Drills 

Helen  C.  Gremont 

IT  is  spring-time  again.    Every  bird  is  telling  sweetly, 
but  persistently,  that  all  little  folks  should  be  out-of- 
doors;  every  dandelion  seen  along  the  way  is  a  card 
of  invitation  to  play  in  the  sunshine,  but  school  must 
be  kept  and  word  drills  must,  like  Tennyson's  brook,  go  on 
forever. 

They  may  be  made  very  much  less  tiresome,  however, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  play  element,  and  still  retain  their 
educational  value. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  which  I  use  with  good  suc- 
cess. 


and  blow  his  whistle  and  passes  on  to  the  next  house.  The 
letters  are  found  to  be  invitations  to  a  party,  the  thought 
of  which  is  so  delightful  that  each  missive  must  be  read 
aloud  inunediately. 

Ill 

We  just  "love"  to  play  store.  We  are  given  different 
amounts  of  money  to  ^end — two  cents,  five  cents,  etc. 
We  hurry  to  the  store  (the  ledge  of  the  blackboard  where 
the  word  cards  are  placed),  buy  as  many  things  as  we 
have  pennies,  and  run  home  to  di^lay  our  purchases. 
And,  strange  to  relate,  the  new  hard  words  alwavs  seem  to 
be  the  biggest  bargains.  At  least,  they  are  the  first  to 
disappear. 

This  may  be  Varied  by  having  one  child  or  the  teacher 
be  the  storekeeper  and  the  customers  ask  for  what  they 
desire.  This,  however,  is  not  so  good  a  test,  as  a  child  may 
ask  for  a  word  not  on  display,  but  which  he  remembers  hav- 
ing had  at  some  former  time. 

IV 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  sunny  is  just  the  time 
to  gather  blackberries.  They  grow  in  the  queerest  places! 
On  top  of  desks,  in  chalk  trays,  on  window-siUs,  even  in 
the  waste  basket.  When  not  another  one  can  be  found 
anywhere,  the  children  return  to  their  seats  and  pidi  them 
over,  each  child  repeating  frwn  his  own  pack  of  cards  the 
words  (good  berries)  he  knows.  All  of  these  are  then 
washed  and  sugared  for  supper  (I  think  you  will  agree  that 
a  concert  drill  is  a  "mixing  up"  process),  and  the  bad  ber- 
ries that  were  thrown  away  are  gathered  up  without 
comment  by  the  teacher,  to  be  given  ^)ecial  drill  the  next 
day. 

instead  of  blackberrying,  pick  daisies  sometimes  and  sort 
them  for  a  bouquet    The  princ^>Ie  i^  the  same. 


Our  crowning  delight — like  feeding  peanuts  to  the  ele- 
phant after  the  circus  performance  —  is  a  picnic. 

Each  child  is  given  a  word  card  which  represents  his 
ticket.  One  at  a  time,  they  arrive  at  the  appointed  place, 
tell  the  name  upon  the  ticket  and  are  lifted  into  the  wagon. 

The  number  table  is  the  vehicle  in  Question. 

When  all  have  arrived,  the  start  is  made  and  on  the 
way  we  count,  repeat  the  alphabet,  sing  the  scale  or  a  soft, 
short  song,  and  by  the  time  we  reach  our  destination,  we 
are  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  almost  anything. 

If  this  exercise  precedes  a  regular  physical  training 
lesson  or  a  recreation  period,  the  picnic  may  be  brought 
to  a  grand  climax  by  some  vigorous  gymnastics,  or  spirited 
march,  or  an  indoor  game. 


Don't  gasp  at  the  old  idea  of  a  fish-pond,  for  this  is 
going  to  be  a  real  up-to-date  fishery.  After  outlining  a 
pond  and  putting  the  fish  in  (the  sight  words  to  be  recog- 
nized), I  draw  a  pail  or  basket  and  put  the  bait  inside. 
This  bait  consists  of  all  the  consonant  sounds  and  initial 
combinations  we  have  learned,  as  b,  c,  t,  s,  ch,  sh,  th,  etc. 

I  tell  the  children  that  for  different  kinds  of  fish,  various 
materials  must  be  placed  upon  the  hook,  some  fish  biting 
best  upon  a  certain  bait,  some  upon  another. 

The  child  selects  his  own  bait,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be 
the  letter  "s,"  places  it  upon  the  hook  and  proceeds  to 
catch  all  the  fish  in  the  pond,  b^inning  with  that  sound,  as 
squirrel,  see,  seem,  ^ring,  said,  etc. 

This  is  good  fun,  but  is  rather  more  difficult  than  simple 
word  recognition,  and  should  not  be  tried  too  early  in 
the  year, 

n 

A  jolly  post-man  comes  down  the  street,  his  hands  filled 
with  letters  (word-cards),  his  face  wreathed  in  smites. 
He  pauses  beside  each  desk  long  enough  to  leave  a  letter 


A  Second  Grade  Language 
Lesson 

ElXA  B.   BURKETT  £ 

I  was  visiting  a  Second  Grade  school,  where  the  teacher 
was  teaching  language  and  the  dramatization  of  stories. 

The  lesson  given  was  so  unusually  fine,  notes  were 
taken,  and  the  lesson  written  out. 

The  teacher  had  told  the  story  of  King  Midas,  or  **The 
Golden  Touch."  After  the  children  had  retold  the  story 
in  their  own  words,  and  the  story  had  been  dramatized, 
the  teacher  told  the  children  to  lay  their  heads  on  their 
desks  —  close  their  eyes  —  and  each  child  dream  a  dream 
as  nearly  like  the  *'  Golden  Touch  "  as  possible. 

After  dreaming,  several  of  the  children  were  asked  to  tell 
what  they  had  dreamed 

One  little  fellow,  of  se\Tn  or  eight  years,  \^Jth  a  wonder- 
fully retentive  memory  and  unusual. imagin^ionTJpk^^ 
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following.    This  story  is  just  as  the  child  told  it,  only 
granunatical  errors  corrected. 

The  Story 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  dog. 

This  dog  had  two  puppies. 

She  loved  puppies  very  much. 

So  much  so,  that  every  time  she  looked  at  her  puppies 
she  wanted  more. 

One  day  h^r  two  puppies  disappeared. 

The  mother-dog  was  very  lonely. 

She  wandered  around  looking  for  her  puppies. 

She  wished  that  the  whole  world  were  full  of  puppies. 

At  last  she  fell  asleep. 

She  thought  she  heard  a  sound. 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

Someone  was  in  the  room. 

Before  she  could  bark,  a  voice  said: 

"I  am  *The  Wish  Fairy'  — Tell  me  your  wish,  and  I 
will  give  it  to  you." 

The  mother  dog  said,  "I  am  so  lonely." 

"I  wish  that  everything  I  touch  would  turn  into  a 
puppy." 

The  fairy  said,  "You  shall  have  your  wish." 

To-morrow  morning,  everything  you  touch,  shall  turn 
into  a  puppy. 

The  next  morning  the  mother-dog  woke  with  a  glad 
bark. 

She  knew  that  something  nice  was  to  happen  to  her  that 
day. 

She  ran  from  the  dog-house. 

As  her  feet  touched  the  straw,  up  jumped  a  puppy. 

Then  she  stepped  on  a  stick  —  up  jumped  a  puppy. 

She  was  very  thirsty. 

She  ran  over  to  her  dish  of  water  to  take  a  drink. 

As  her  tongue  touched  the  water  —  up  jumped  a  puppy. 

She  knew  it  was  breakfast-time  and  she  wanted  a  bone. 


Every  step  she  took  —  up  jumped  a  puppy. 

All  the  morning,  everything  sh6  touched  turned  into 
puppies. 

She  began  to  grow  tired  of  this  at  last. 

There  was  hardly  room  for  her  even  to  step. 

There  was  not  even  room  for  her  in  her  own  dog-house. 

For  everything  had  turned  into  puppies. 

She  was  hungry,  but  she  couldn't  eat  puppies. 

And  everything  she  tried  to  eat  turned  into  puppies. 

She  was  thirsty,  but  she  couldn't  drink  puppies. 

And  everything  she  tried  to  drink,  turned  into  puppies. 

She  sat  down. 

Ther^  was  hardly  room  to  sit,  for  there  were  puppies 
everywhere. 

She  began  to  whine. 

Just  then  she  saw  the  Wish  Fairy  coming. 

The  Fairy  said:  **Why  do  you  whine,  little  doggie, 
and  look  so  sad?" 

The  mother-dog  said:  **I  don't  want  any  more  puppies. 
I  wish  that  everything  I  touch  would  turn  back  again  into 
what  it  was  at  first." 

The  good  Fairy  said:  **If  you  don't  try  to  eat  anything 
until  to-morrow  morning,  everything  you  touch,  will  turn 
back." 

The  mother-dog  went  to  bed  without  any  supper. 

When  she  woke  up  the  next  morning,  she  ran  out  of  her 
dog-house. 

She  stepped  on  a  puppy. 

It  turned  into  straw. 

Jhe  stepped  on  another  puppy. 

It  turned  into  a  stick. 

She  stepped  on  another  puppy. 

It  turned  into  a  dish  of  water. 

And  on  another  puppy,  and  there  was  the  bone  for  her 
breakfast. 

She  ran  around  all  the  morning  stepping  on  puppies, 
until  everyone  had  turned  back  to  what  it  was  at  first, 
and  she  was  a  happy  dog  again. 
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Mr.   Fishing  Boat 

Words  and  music  by  Mahdah  Paysok 
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Come,  chil  -  dren,  with    your  fish  -  ing  lines,  And  sail    the    deep  blue  sea. 


For    oh      I       am      a 
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fish  -  ing     boat*    As     safe    as       safe  can      be.  "Oh     Mis  -  ter    Boat,"  the    chil  -  dren  cried,  "To 
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what    fish   will    we      sail  ?"   The  boat  said,    as      he  rocked  with  glee,  "We  will     go  catch    a  whale  1" 
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One  Method  of  Teaching  Spelling 

Teacher  Spelling  class,  attention!  Monitors,  pass  the 
paper.  Seats.  {Teacher  writes  "soon^^  on  the  board.)  John, 
find  a  little  word  in  it.  So.  Mary,  another.  On.  Hands 
up,  those  who  know  what  the  word  is.    Isaac? 

Isaac    Soon. 

Teacher    Yes,  the  bell  will  ring  soon.    Ruth? 

Ruth    We  will  go  home  soon. 

Teacher    Joseph? 

Joseph    Soon  the  night  will  come. 

Teacher  All  the  boys  spell  soon.  All  the  girls.  Every- 
body write  soon. 

{Teacher  writes  ^HhinV^  on  the  hoard.) 

Teacher    The  little  word,  Sally? 

SaUy    In. 

Teacher    Yes  {;ivrites  it  somewhere).    James? 

James    Thin.    {Teacher  writes  his  word.)    Frank? 

Frank    Ink. 

Teacher  {writes  it)    Girls,  tell  us  the  word. 

Girls    Think. 

Teacher  I  think  about  my  work.  Every  boy,  give  me 
a  sentence.  Every  one  spell  think.  Every  one  write 
think. 


{Teacher  writes  **many^  on  board.) 


From  the  children,  she  will  get  the  words:  ma  (possibly), 
an,  man,  any. 

Teacher  What  is  the  word?  Many.  Shut  yoxir  eyes. 
Spell  the  word  to  yourself.    Spell  it  aloud.    Write  many. 

A  ten  or  twelve  word  lesson  can  be  developed  in  as  many 
minutes  and  learned  too. 

I'm  not  claiming  that  this  is  a  new  method.  It  is  just 
the  sensible,  psychological  way  of  weaving  the  new  and 
the  old  together.    Try  it. 

JuLU  Hnus 


Note  Books 

I  have  seven  notebooks,  with  pages  nimibered,  and 
labeled  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G.  In  book  A,  1  paste  all 
articles  on  Phonics  and  Reading  I  clip  from  Primary  Edu- 
cation or  any  other  source.  In  G,  similar  cuttings  on 
Arithmetic,  Sense  Training  and  Gaines.  C  holds  Geog- 
raphy and  History;  D  Languages  and  Spelling;  E,  Seat- 
work,  etc.,  while  E  and  F  are  my  drawing  books.  E  is 
divided  into  the  nine  school  months  and  pictures  suitable 
lightly  pasted  in.  F  has  illustrations  of  stories,  animals  and 
borders  in  it.  In  making  out  my  plans  I  have  only  to 
write  "Book  A,  page  36,"  and  can  instantly  turn  to  it 
and  refresh  my  memory,  or  let  my  assistant  read  and 
know  what  to  do. 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

AuCE  E.  Allen 

X 
A  Dime  for  the  Penny  Bank 


The  Five  Little  Penni^  live  in  a  small  house,  called  the  Penny  Bank . 

\      1n  spite  of  Mr.  Pe 
strange  unwillingnessthat^the  Pennies  go  to  Overbrook,  he  seems  glad 


Marjory  Brook  lives  at  Overbrook,  near  by.    In  spite  of  Mr.  Penny's 


to  havt  Marjory  at  The  Penny  Bank,  and  the  children  become  j 
frioKki  Marjory  has  never  oeen  strong  and  is  spoiled  and  selfish. 
She  is  carried  away  by  a  show-coppany.  ThroucMi  &  mistake,  thev 
think  she  is  a  poor  little  Penny,  instead  of  the  wealthy  Brook  child, 
and  when  she.  is  too  weak  to  dance,  send  her  home.  This  and  being 
with  the  Pennies  are  making  her  less  selfish.  She  gives  up  a  visit  to 
tfaie  Bank  to  so  to  her  Father  in  New  York.  Her  father  asks 
MeBsaa  Maud  Pennv,  too.  MellMa  Maud  is  mistaken  for  Marjory 
and  carried  off  by  the  same  man  who  took  Marjory  before.  She  gets 
away  safely. 

Almost  the  last  minute  before  starting  for  home,  Melissa 
MMd  found  out  that  she  and  Marjory  and  Mrs.  Brown  were 
to  to  home  with  Mr.  Brook  in  the  car,  instead  of  by  train. 
Mdissa  Maud  was  so  delighted  she  hopped  about  like  a 
distracted  little  bluebird. 

"Oh,  it*t  just  the  loveliest  thing  that  ever  hardened  I" 
she  ctied;  '< isn't  it,  Margie?''  m 

''Not  miite)''  cried  Marjory.  She  stoM)ed  in  a  gay  little 
dance  of  her  own  and  clapped  both  hands  over  her  mouth. 
"The  very  loveliest  thing  will  happen  to-morrow.  But 
I've  promised  and  promised  I  won't  tell." 

Melissa  lif aud  couldn't  think  of  anything  lovelier  at  all 
likely  to  happen  to  her.  She  enjoyed  every  inch  of  the 
long  automobile  ride.  She  enjoyed  dinner  at  the  big  hotel 
in  Uie  big  dty,  supper  in  a  small  one  in  a  dear  little  country 
town,  the  kMig  nde  in  the  moonlight  afterward,  and  the 
night  in  another  great  city.  Best  of  all^  maybe,  she  en- 
joyed starting  off  again  in  the  early  morning  when  the  dew 
shone  on  everything  and  birds  sang  and  flowers  opened 
bright  eyes  to  the  sun. 

Best  of  all?  No,  the  very  best  of  all  was  when  the  car 
swept  up  to  the  Penny  Bai^  and  Father  lifted  her  down 
and  kis^  her  again  and  again  and  said  how  he'd  missed 
her  every  minute  and  was  so  giad  she  was  back  home  again. 
Then  Aunt  Melissa  and  Miss  Doris  and  3ob  and  Bert  and 
Pet  and  Trixy  and  Patrick  White  all  clustered  around  and 
everyone  talked  and  asked  questions  and  Melissa  Maud 
tried  to  answer,  but  kqit  saying,  instead,  over  and  over  and 
over; 

"Oh,  Tm  so  glad  I  went  and  I'm  so  glad  I'm  backl" 

Marjory  begged  to  stay  to  supper  and  Father  said  she 
might  and  he  would  come  back  after  her  in  the  evening. 

"Then  we'll  talk  it  over,  Penny,"  Melissa  Maud  heani 
him  say  to  her  father. 

"It  shall  be  just  as  she  sayi^  Brook,"  Father  answered 
gravely.  His  eyea>  as  he  looked  at  Mehssa  Maud,  were  so 
sad  and  yet  so  loviog  that  she  8lii^;)ed  away  from  all  the 
clinging  httle  hands,  new  to  him,  put  her  arms  aroimd  him 
and  pmled  him  down  for  a  kiss. 

With  everybody  undoing  presents  and  wondering  how 
"^^elissa  Maud  had  knovm  just  what  to  get  for  each  one, 


supper  somehow  got  eaten.  Melissa  Maud  said  she  must 
wa^  dishes  to  feel  she  was  really  back  home.  So  she  slipped 
into  a  little  old  muslin  gown  and  went  to  work.  And 
Marjory  slipped  into  another  of  Melissa  Maud's,  which 
was  a  little  too  long  and  a  little  too  laige,  took  the  dish 
towel  away  from  Miss  Doris  and  went  to  work,  too.  So 
everything  was  done  and  in  order  in  the  Penny  Bank  and  all 
the  Pennies,  big  and  little,  were  out  imder  the  trees,  when 
Mr.  Brook  came  into  the  yard.  Just  as  everybody  was 
ready  to  listen  to  what  he  wanted  to  tell  them,  a  gay, 
brisk  step  was  heard,  with  a  gay,  brisk  whistle  keeping  it 
company,  and  into  the  yard  came  John  Penny  himself. 

"Thought  I'd  surprise  you,"  he  said  to  the  little  Pennies, 
who  clung  to  him,  but  he  looked  at  Miss  Doris,  and 
Mis3  Doris  smiled  back. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come,  John  Penny,"  said  Mr.  Brook. 
"  First,  I  have  a  position  ready  for  you  in  New  York  as  soon 
as  you  can  take  it.  Next,  I  may  want  your  help  in  another 
matter." 

"Just  a  minute.  Brook,"  said  Father  quietly.  "The 
other  matter  must  be  decided  just  as  Melissa  Maud  says. 
No  one  must  influence  her  at  all." 

Melissa  Maud  looked  up,  her  eyes  full  of  questions. 
Father  looked  so  old  and  tired  and  sadt  She  crossed  over 
to  him  and  sat  down.  She  slipped  one  hand  into  his  and 
held  on  tight. 

"What  must  I  decide.  Father?"  she  said.  ^ 

"Mr.  Brook  is  waiting  to  tell  you,  dear,"  said  Father. 
He  squeezed  the  bit  of  a  hand  in  both  his. 

Then  Melissa  Maud  saw  that  everyone  was  sitting  very 
still  and  looking  straight  at  her.  Marjory's  face  fairly 
shone.    And  Mr.  Brook's  eyes  smiled  into  hers. 

"Marjory  and  I  have  talked  many  times,"  he  said 
(|uietly,  "about  how  big  and  empty  our  homes  are  for  one 
little  girl  all  by  herself.  I  am  away  so  much.  But,  until 
a  little  while  ago,  Margie  didn't  want  to  give  up  anything 
to  any  other  little  girl  or  boy"  — 

"But  I  do  now,  Daddy,"  cried  Marjory,  her  cheeks  red. 
"That  was  before  Lissy  showed  me  how  lovely  it  is  to  give 
up  things."  She  smiled  at  Melissa  Maud.  And  Melissa 
Maud  siniled  back. 

"So,  when  I  found  Marjory  was  ready,"  went  on  Mr. 
Brook,  "all  there  was  left  to  decide  was  just  what  little 
boy  or  girl  we  should  take.  We  decided  on  a  little  giri, 
Lissy.  She  is  to  be  my  own  little  daughter  and  Maigie's 
own  little  sister.  She  shall  share  everything  with  Margie 
—  have  all  the  chances  she  has.  She  shall  go  to  the  b^t 
schools,  and  by  and  by  to  college;  she  shall  travel  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  short,  Lissy,  ^e  shall  be  just  as  much  my 
little  giri  as  Margie  iSj"    Mr.  Brook  paused. 

"And  you  want  me  to  decide?"  cried  Melissa  Maud. 
"Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely!"  She  beamed  at  everybody. 
"Now,  let's  just  think  —  what  little  girl  is  there?" 

"  Just  a  minute,  Lisa^,"  said  Mr.  Brook.  "  We've  decided 
on  the  little  girl.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  if  the  little 
girl  will  come  to  us?" 

"O  Lissy,  Lissy  dear!"  cried  Marjory,    "what  other 
little  girl  could  we  want  than  you?  (^^^y^pl  course  — 
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you,  you,  you!  You're  to  live  with  us  alway.s  and  j;o 
everywhere  1  go  and  have  everything  I  have  and  be  niy  very 
own  sister.  Isn't  that  the  loveliest  thing?  Didn't  1  tell 
you?" 

Melissa  Maud  stood  up.  She  looked  m  a  bewildered 
way  from  one  to  another  of  the  group  —  Mr.  Brook  smiling 
at  her;  Marjory,  only  kept  from  running  to  her  by  his 
restraining  hand;  Aunt  Melissa  Maud,  Miss  Doris,  John, 
all  watching  her  eagerly;  and  the  little  Pennies  clustered 
together  and  staring  at  her  as  if  already  she  didn't  belong 
to  them. 

She  turned  suddenly  and  flung  herself  into  Father's 
arms. 

''Oh,  I  can't  — I.  can't!"  she  cried.  ''What  makes 
you  asjc  me  to,  Father?" 

*'It  shall  be  just  as  you  say,  Melissa  Maud,"  said  Father. 
"But  before  you  decide,  think  what  a  gcxxi  father  Mr. 
Brook  will  make  you  — a  much  better  father  than  I,  my 
dear.     You  w^ill  have  all  the  things  you  ought  to  have." 

*'But,  Father,"  cried  Melissa  Maud,  clinging  to  his 
hand,  **what  if  I  did  have  all  those  things  and  Margie 
and  Margie's  father,  I  wouldn't  have  you  —  and  John  — 
and  all  the  little  Pennies — and  Aunt  Melissa  and  the 
Penny  Bank!  Oh,  I  can't,  Father,  unless  you  make  me! 
I  just  can't!     You  don't  w^ant  me  to,  do  you.  Father?  " 

"It  must  be  just  as  you  say,  Lissy,"  said  Father.  *' But 
for  your  sake,  dear,  I  think  you  would  better." 

*'I  don't  care,"  cried  MeHssa  Maud.  Her  cheeks  flamed 
red.  *'I  can't  leave  you  —  and  I  won't.  Oh,  dear  Mr. 
Brook  and  Margie!  I  do  thank  you — indeed  I  do!  And 
your  home  is  quite  the  loveliest  place  in  the  world.  I  love 
it  —  and  I  love  you.  But,  oh,  I  can't  leave  Father  and  the 
Pennies  and  the  Bank!  You  see  how  it  is  — don't  you? 
They  need  me  so  much  more  than  you  do.  And  I  couldn't 
get  along  without  them.  But  I'll  come  to  see  you  often 
—  I'm  sure  Father  will  let  mc,  now." 

Melissa  Maud's  father  drew  her  close  to  him. 

*'I'm  willing  to  ow^n,"  he  said,  throwing  back  his  hand- 
some head,"  that  I  haven't  made  the  best  of  my  life.  I've 
been  discouraged,  I  supp)ose.  And,  Brook,  I've  always 
been  more  or  less  envious  of  you  —  we  started  in  about 
even,  you  know.  You've  had  things  I  wanted.  When 
you  came  here,  knowing  the  past,  I  was  afraid  you  would 
want  something  more  of  mine  —  and  get  it.  I  wouldn't 
let  my  children  go  to  you  —  for  that  reason — and  another, 
which  you  know.  But  I've  decided  that  with  children 
like  miae,  there's  nothing  that  should  discourage  a  man. 
I'm  going  to  make  good,  yet  —  you'll  see." 

Of  course,  the  little  folks  didn't  understand  all  this  long 
speech  of  Father's.  But  they  did  know  that  he  was,  oh, 
so  proud  and  glad  that  Melissa  Maud  had  decided  to  stay 
with  him! 

Mr.  Brook  went  across  the  space  between  them  and  held 
out  his  hand  and  said  something.  Then  he  kissed  Melissa 
Maud  and  said  he  was  proud  of  her.  And  after  awhile, 
Marjory  smiled  through  her  tears  and  came  across,  too, 
and  she  and  Melissa  Maud  put  their  arms  around  each 
other  and  kissed  each  other  and  weren't  so  very  unhappy, 
after  all. 

It  was  as  they  stood,  side  by  side,  in  Melissa  Maud's 
old  worn-out  muslin  gowns,  that  Aunt  Melissa  spoke. 

*'What  I'd  like  to  have  some  one  tell  me  is,"  she  said, 
*'why  you  don't  tell  them  all  about  it,  and  done  with  it? 
They're  as  alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod  now,  and  the  older 
they  grow  the  more  they'll  show  it." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  cried  John  Penny.  *'Why  not 
tell  them,  Father?" 

*'That  is  as  Brook  says,"  said  Mr.  Penny. 

"Margie,"  said  Mr.  Brook,  "I  never  meant  to  tell  you 
this,  but  it  is  fairer  to  you  all  to  do  so.  You've  never 
known  it* — but  you  are  my  little  adopted  girl.  Just  as 
dear  to  me,  always,  as  if  my  very  own.  We  took  you  — 
my  wife  and  I  —  when  you  w  ere  only  a  few  weeks  old  and 
we  brought  you  up  as  our  very  own.  No  little  baby  was 
ever  more  loved,  no  little  daughter  in  all  the  world  is  more 
loved.     But  you  are  —  well,  Marjory  Brook,  who  do  you 


suppose  you  are?  Maybe,  after  all,  you  will  think  it  a 
very  happy  thing?" 

"Who  am  I,  Daddy  dear?"  cried  Marjory.  She  looked 
about  her  wonderingly.  "You  don't  mean  —  you  can't 
mean  —  but  we  do  look  alike  —  everyone  says  so  —  even 
the  man  who  took  Melissa  Maud  by  mistake.  Oh,  are 
we  sisters  —  really,  truly  sisters  —  Lissy  and  I?" 

"  Really,  truly  sisters,"  said  Mr.  Brook.  "  Melissa  Maud's 
father  is  your  father,  dear.  Your  mother  died  when  you 
came.  And  your  poor  father  had,  beside  you,  two  ch9(&en 
—  a  little  boy,  John,  and  a  little  girl,  Melissa  Maud  —  two 
years  old.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  couldn't 
bear  to  give  you  up.  He  loved  you  just  as  all  &thers 
love  their  babies.  But  he  couldn't  keep  you  and  do  for 
you  as  he  wanted  to.  My  wife  and  I  did  want  you  so. 
We  had  lost  two  dear  babies  of  our  awn.  So,  after  a  k)ng 
time,  your  father  gave  you  to  me.  I  made  him  promise 
that  you  were  never  to  know  that  you  were  not  my  own 
child  and  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  family 
unless  I  gave  my  permission.  We  both  lived  far  away  from 
here  then.  Your  father  came  here  later.  When  I  came, 
of  course  Melissa  Maud's  father  knew  me  and  all  about 
you,  but,  true  to  his  word,  he  wouldn't  let  his  children 
come  to  you,  not  even  when  I  wanted  them  very  much  my- 
self. Well,  you  know  the  rest.  We  couldn't  keep  you 
apart.  And  I'm  glad  we  couldn't.  Melissa  Maud  and  the 
Pennies  and  the  Penny  Bank  have  done  more  for  you  than 
all  your  money,  dear.  They've  made  you  well  and  busy 
and  ha[>py — ^just  the  little  daughter  I  wanted  to  make  you 
and  didn't  know  how.  Well,  now,  what  do  you  tramk 
al)Out  it  all?" 

Marjory  was  in  her  father's  arms. 

"I'm  so  glad  I  can't  be  a  bit  sorry,"  she  cried.  "And 
just  think,  Daddy  dear,  I've  two  fatfiers.  "She  held  out 
a  bit  of  a  hand  to  Melissa  Maud's  father.  "You're  my 
father,  too.  And  Melissa  Maud,  you  are  my  sister,  even 
if  you  said  you  wouldn't  be.  You  can't  help  yourself. 
And  all  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  mine,  too  —  why,  I'm 
a  little  Penny  myself!" 

After  that,  everyone  talked.  Ever  so  many  things  came 
out.  Of  course,  John  Penny  had  known  all  about  it  from 
the  first  and  Aunt  Melissa.  And  John  had  told  Miss  Doris 
in  the  long  letter  after  Melissa  Maud  had  sent  him  the 
photo  of  herself  and  Marjory. 

Somehow,  Father  didn't  look  old  any  more  —  not  one 
bit  older  than  the  Marjory-girl's.  And  everybody  was  so 
glad  and  excited  that  the  moon  came  out  and  looked  down 
on  them  before  anyone  knew  it  was  time. 

"Oh,"  cried  Melissa  Maud  suddenly,  "just  listen,  every- 
body !  We  aren't  the  five  little  Pennies  any  more.  Marjory 
makes  six  —  we're  the  six  little  Pennies." 

"And  if  we  count  in  Papa  Penny,"  cried  Marjory,  trying 
the  new  name  she  had  selected  for  Lissy 's  father,  "and 
brother  John  Penny,  we'd  have  eight  Pennies— big  and  little! " 

"Oh,  and  Aunt  Melissa  —  she's  a  big  Penny,"  laughed 
Melissa  Maud.  "That  makes  nine  Pennies.  Now,  if  we 
only  had  one  more"  — 

"I  wish  Miss  Doris  was  a  Penny,"  said  Marjory. 
"Couldn't  she  be,  somehow?    Couldn't  you.  Miss  Doris?" 

Miss  Doris's  cheeks  looked  red  even  in  the  moonlight. 

"I've  just  asked  her,  Margie,"  said  John  Penny.  "I 
think  she  will  be." 

"Oh,  oh!"  screamed  Melissa  Maud.  "ThereTl  be  ten 
Pennies  —  a  whole  dime  —  for  the  Penny  Bank,  Margie!" 
The  End 


Storm  the  world  with  odors  sweet, 

O  ye  flowers,  that  blaze  in  light! 
Crowd  about  June's  shining  feet. 

All  ye  blossoms  bright. 

Shout,  ye  waters,  to  the  sun! 

Back  are  winter's  fetters  hurled; 
Summer's  glory  is  begun;  ^^ 

Beauty  holds  the  ^orld,-^^^i(^f^f^g[^ 
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A   Little   Story 

Nellie  E.  Harvey 

This  little  i  ,  i  i/^  lived  in  a  shed  close  to  the  big  red 
Old  Speckle  laid  her  ^Qj^E  in  the  soft  hay  in  one  corner 
of  the  shed.  By  and  by  she  sat  on  the  pretty  white  eggs,  ^^^m^  ^"^  ^^^ 
little  pig  was  rooting  in  the  straw.  He  came  close  to  the  nest.  Old  Speckle 
reached  over  and  pecked  him  on  the  end  of  his  pink  nose.  He  said,  **Wee, 
wee,  wee,"  rubbed  his  nose,  and  ran  away. 


I 


The  Story  Girl 

Margaket  W.  Metcalfe 
'SN'T  it  most  time,  mother?'*  asked  Mary  Jane,  as  she 
turned  from  the  window  and  looked  at  her  mother 
with  a  wistful  face. 
"Time  for  what,  dearie?  "and  the  burr  of  the  sewing 
machine  was  stopped  for  a  minute. 

"Why,  time  for  the  Story  Girl.  It  is  Saturday  after- 
noon, you  know." 

"  Bless  my  soul  f  so  it  is,  and  mother  nearly  forgot.  Never 
mind,  little  daughter.  Ill  get  ready  in  just  a  minute. 
You  watch  out  for  the  other  children  while  I  run  up  this 
last  seam." 

Mary  gave  a  little  sigh  of  content  and  pusjied  the  curtain 
more  to  one  side.  The  warm  bright  sun  flooded  the  room. . 
Sudi  a  dismal  little  room  as  it  was,  but  just  like  the 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  tenement  house.  Only  this  one 
was  always  clean  and  neat,  for  there  were  no  muddy  'foot- 
marks of  little  feet  tramping  in  from  the  street,  or  toys 
thrown  around.  For  one  can't  run  and  jump  and  play 
when  one  has  a  lame,  little  twisted  knee;  and  little  Mary 
Jane  had  one  that  would  never  be  any  better. 

All  day  she  sat  at  her  window  and  looked  over  the  miles 
and  miles  of  red  brick  buildings.  All  day  she  heard  the 
hum,  hum  of  her  mother's  machine  and  watched  the  skilful 
fingers  as  they  fashioned  hundreds  of  little  coat  sleeves. 

When  night  came  she  would  watch  for  the  city  lights  to 
come  out  and  called  them  her  gold  beads;  and  when  the 
stars  came  peeping  out  one  by  one  she  would  call  them  her 
playmates  and  laugh  to  see  them  twinkle  at  her.  Some 
nights  they  missed  the  little  girl  at  the  window  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  must  have  understood,  for  then  the  moon 
would  send  out  bright  rays  and  hunt  and  hunt  for  her  until 
it  came  to  her  very  own  window  and  there  it  would  peep 
softly  in  and  kiss  the  little  face  on  the  pillow. 

It  was  on  nights  like  these  that  Mary  Jane's  mother  would 
take  the  little  girl  in  her  arms  and  tell  her  beautiful  stories 
of  the  country  home  where  she  had  lived  as  a  little  girl; 
of  the  green  pastures  where  her  own  Tinkletop  grazed;  of 
the  little  school-house  with  the  pine  grove  back  of  it;  and 
of  the  old  barn  with  its  sweet-smelling  hay  and  the  swing 
that  went  so  high  you  could  touch  the  cobweb  on  the 
highest  rafter  and  then  go  slower  and  slower,  until  the 
"old  cat  died." 

Then  Mary  Jane  would  snuggle  closer  and  closer  against 
her  mother's  shoulder  and  they  would  play  that  the  old 
rocking-chair  was  the  swing.  And  slower  and  slower  and 
slower  it  would  go  until  at  last  it  came  to  a  stop  and  Mary 
Jane  would  be  fast  asleep. 


Once,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  she  would  have  to  be  alone 
while  her  mother  would  go  to  the  mill  for  more  work,  and 
then  she  would  shut  her  eyes  tight  and  make  up  stories 
of  fairies  and  beautiful  princesses.  There  would  never  be 
a  lame  child  among  them,  for  Sammy  said  that  there 
were  no  such  thing  in  Fairyland.  And  he  knew,  for  he 
had  been  there.  Some  folks  had  told  him  that  it  was  the 
hospital,  but  he  guessed  he  knew  Fairyland  when  he  saw  it 

But  now  she  was  never  lonely,  for  the  Story  Girl  came 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  Oh,  the  wonderful  stories  she 
told !  They  lasted  the  whole  week  through.  And  the  best 
part  of  it  all  was  that  they  just  made  all  the  children  who 
were  sick  or  lame  in  that  block  forget  all  about  it  and  they 
would  laugh  and  laugh  until  the  little  old  room  rang  and 
laughed,  too,  in  spite  of  itself. 

"Mother,  mother,  the  children  are  coming  up  the  stairs! 
Don't  you  hear  Sammy's  crutch?  It  must  be  time  for  the 
Story  Girl.  Please  go  and  see  if  she  isn't  coming.  I'm  so 
afraid  that  she  will  go  to  the  wrong  door  'cause  they  all 
look  alike." 

"There,  there,  little  girl,  don't  worry  sol"  and  with 
loving  hands  the  mother  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  the 
hot  little  cheeks  and  bent  her  head  to  hide  the  quick  tears 
as  she  drew  the  coverlet  over  the  little  useless  legs. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  great  thumping  and  scraping  was 
going  on  outside  the  door  and  soon  it  was  opened  and  in  they 
came.  Such  a  queer  lot  of  children;  some  sick  and  some 
lame  and  one  little  fellow  who  couldn't  walk  at  all  wrs 
being  dragged  along  in  a  clothesbasket.  But  so  eager 
were  their  faces  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  couldn't 
wait  any  longer. 

Mrs.  Brown  pinned  her  hat  on  before  the  cracked  mirror, 
and  with  a  cheery  good-by  promised  to  wait  dowiistairs 
until  the  Story  Girl  came. 

How  the  minutes  dragged  to  the  waiting  little  group. 

"Whatcher  bet  she  will  tell  us  about?"  asked  Sammy. 
"I  hope  it  will  be  about  lions  and  tigers  and  elephants  and 
grizzly  bears." 

"I  wish  she  would  tell  us  about  the  cinder  girl  again  or 
else  about  the  sleeping  princess,"  said  another. 

"I  think,"  said  Mary  Jane,"  that  it  will  be  the  very  best 
one  of  all.  Don't  you  remember  last  winter  she  said  that 
she  was  goin'  to  keep  the  best  ones  for  the  hot  days?  And 
I'm  sure  that  it  is  baking  hot  to-day."  ^ 

"I'll  tell  yer  what  let's  do.  Let's  count  and  see  who  will 
get  the  farthest  before  she  comes.  Shut  yer  eyes  tight 
and  no  peekin'  now,"  said  Bennie,  the  paper  boy.       ^ 

So  they  shut  their  eyes  tight  and  screwed  their  faces  into 
knots  trying  not  to  peek  once,  aiuJ4)ep:an  to  count  "one, 


two,  three,  four"  — 
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Softly,  very  softly,  the  door  opened  and  there  stood  the 
Story  Girl.  Not  a  sound  did  they  hear  and  so  they  counted 
on  and  on. 

The  long  climb  of  the  six  flights  had  sent  the  warm  blood 
rushing  to  her  cheeks  and  she  stood  panting  a  minute  to 
get  her  breath.  She  was  justa  sweet  girl  of  perhaps  twenty 
years  or  so.  Yet  there  was  something  about  her  that  made 
one  understand  why  the  diildren  called  her  "Princess" 
and  why  they  loved  the  Story  Girl. 

Dorothy  Watson's  father  owned  the  large  factory  from 
which  Mrs.  Brown  obtained  work.  On  meeting  the  brave 
little  woman  coming  from  there  one  day,  die  had  learned 
all  about  the  little  girl  who  played  with  the  stars  and  made 
up  her  own  stories.  From  that  very  day,  on  every  Saturday 
afternoon  she  had  given  the  tenement  duldren  the  best  of 
her  only  talent  —  story-telling. 

As  Dorothy  stood  there  looking  at  the  twenty  pairs  of 
shut  eyes,  a  merry  little  laugh  broke  from  her.  That  was 
enough.  The  counting  spell  was  broken,  and  the  children 
running  to  her,  crawling  to  her  and  limping  to  her  clutched 
her  skirts  and  drew  her  into  the  room  and  towards  the 
"story-telling  chair"  —  namely,  the  old  rocking-chair. 

She  sat  down,  and  taking  Uie  littlest  of  all  on  her  lap, 
began:  "Now,  children,  you  all  get  settled  just  as  quick 
as  you  can  and  keep  as  still  as  mice,  for  I  am  going  to  tell 
about  a  little  brown  house."  And  this  is  the  story  that 
she  told  them: 

The  Little  Brown  House 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  brown  house.  It  was 
such  a  dear  little  brown  house,  too.  It  stood  all  by  itself 
in  the  cool,  shady  country.  It  wasn't  a  very  large  house 
and  it  sort  of  settled  down  in  its  own  little  nook  in  the  most 
contented  way  and  seemed  to  say  to  all  who  went  by :  *  *  Why 
do  you  go  by?  Why  don't  you  stay  with  me?"  Even  its 
windows  seemed  to  beckon  and  its  door  to  say,  "Come  in." 

Who  had  lived  in  the  little  brown  house  I  do  not  know,  for 
they  had  moved  away.  But  the  little  house  wasn't  lonely 
one  bit.  For  a  large  rosebush  grew  just  outside  the  door 
and  on  it  were  hundreds  of  little  red  roses  that  were  so 
sweet  that  every  bee  and  humming-bird  in  the  neighborhood 
just  loved  to  go  there  every  single  day.  And  all  around  the 
house  were  daisies  and  buttercups  and  wonderful  sweet 
pink  clovers. 

One  day  a  girl  was  driving  by,  and  when  she  saw  the  little 
house  she  just  had  to  get  out  and  go  to  it  Opening  the 
swinging  gate  she  went  in  and  sat  on  the  doorstep.  She 
wasn't  happy  one  bit  and  she  had  a  big  frown  just  above  her 
eyes  in  the  very  place  where  one's  face  should  look  the 
happiest  She  had  planned  the  most  beautiful  sununer  that 
you  had  ever  heard  about.  She  was  going  to  Europe,  a 
country  far  across  the  ocean.  Such  a  grand  time  as  she  was 
going  to  have!  But  just  as  she  was  all  ready  her  father  had 
had  to  change  his  plans  and  go  into  the  unsettled  West  where 
she  could  not  go.  Everything  had  to  be  given  up.  She 
began  to  feel  so  sorry  for  herself  that  she  just  wanted  to 
cry  and  cry.  And  that  was  why  she  had  sat  down  on  the 
step  of  the  little  brown  house.  But  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened; the  longer  she  sat  there  the  less  she  felt  like  crying. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  warm,  sweet  air,  perhaps  it  was  the 
peace  of  the  little  house  —  which  it  was,  I  do  not  know  — 
at  any  rate  she  leaned  her  head  against  the  sweet  roses  and 
m  a  few  minutes  she  was  fast  asleep. 

Do  you  know,  children,  that  she  dreamed  that  she  was 
a  little  girl  once  more  and  was  on  her  way  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  coimtry  with  her  dear  Grandma.  It  was 
such  a  dear  dream  and  she  was  so  sorry  when  she  woke  up 
that  she  kept  right  on  sitting  there  and  wondered  how  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  real  little  girl  again.  After  a  while  she 
got  up  and  walked  all  around  the  house  and  even  peeped 
into  the  windows.  Suddenly  a  great  big  thought  came  to 
her  and  she  stood  perfectly  still  and  looked  and  looked  at 
the  little  house.  Then  she  laughed  right  out  loud.  She 
would  be  a  little  girl  again  that  summer  and  live  in  this 
very  same  little  brown  house.  But  where  would  she  get 
any  playmates?    She  had  plenty  of  money  to  buy  all  Uie 


playthings,  but  where  could  she  get  enough  really,  truly 
children?  She  wanted  a  lot  of  them.  Then  all  at  once 
she  thought  of  the  very  place  where  they  could  be  found. 
Just  the  right  sort  too.  Boys  and  girls  that  would  love 
to  play  in  the  meadows  and  make  believe  all  sorts  of  the 
nicest  kind  of  games. 

And  so  the  girl  that  I  am  telling  you  about  forgot 
how  sad  and  lonely  she  was  and  hurried  back  just  as  fast 
as  she  could  go  to  the  big  city  and  told  her  father  all  about 
it.  Together  they  bou^t  and  fitted  up  the  little  brown 
house.  I  wish  you  could  just  see  theswingsandhammocks 
and  dolls  and  games  that  they  sent  out  there.  And  the 
dear  little  pony  and  cart  for  those  children  that  could  not 
walk  or  run.  After  they  got  all  that  part  done  they  hunted 
and  found  just  the  right  sort  of  a  woman  to  keep  house  and 
mother  them  all.  The  girl  was  the  very  happiest  over  that, 
for  she  had  had  always  to  play  at  having  a  mother,  and  now 
she  was  going  to  have  a  real,  truly  one  for  the  whole  summer. 

When  everything  was  all  ready  she  went  around  to  get 
her  children.  And  while  she  was  telling  them  all  about 
the  little  brown  house,  then:  mothers  hurried  and  hurried 
to  get  their  things  ready  and  the  first  thing  that  they  knew 
they  were  all  whisked  oflF  to  the  country  for  a  whole  sum- 
mer. That  little  brown  house  was  so  happy  that  it  just 
laughed  and  laughed  to  see  those  little  children  have  such  a 
good  time. 

Towards  the  last  of  her  story  the  Story  Girl  had  put  the 
littlest  of  all  back  into  his  badcet,  for  her  listening  ear  had 
heard  the  faint  call  of  an  automobile  far  down  below  in  the 
street.  The  children's  eyes  had  never  left  the  girl's  face 
and  their  thoughts  were  far  away  in  the  country  where 
real  live  flowers  grow.  So  they  didn't  hear  it,  but  she  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  going  to  the  door  opened  it.  In  came 
the  children's  mothers,  their  careworn  faces  covered  with 
smiles  and  their  eyes  filled  with  glad  tears.  Strong  arms 
and  willing  hands  picked  up  the  astonished  children  and 
carried  them  down  the  dark  stairs  that  some  of  them  had 
never  been  over  before. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  little  room  was  deserted  and  the 
door  locked  for  the  summer. 

But  in  the  room  across  the  way  sat  the  mothers  still 
talking  it  over. 

"  Just  to  think  of  her  dear  heart! "  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears. 

"And  tihink  of  me  lame  Mikey  that  never  saw  the  green 
grass,  a  playin'  and  a  playin'  in  the  fields,"  sobbed  his 
mother  from  her  blue  checkered  apron. 

"Aye,"  said  the  old  cobbler,  who  lived  on  the  fifth  floor, 
but  had  come  up  to  hear  all  about  it,  "what  with  gettin' 
that  kind  Mrs.  Brown  to  care  for  them  and  the  little  brown 
house  to  shelter  them,  I  say,  'God  bless  the  Story  Girl'!" 
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The  Psychology  of  Seat  Work 

Emma  G.  Olmstead,  Principal,  and  Emma  B.  Grant, 
Primary  Critic,  Training  School,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

I 

ONE  of  the  greatest  problems  that  you,  a  primary 
teacher,  have  to  solve,  is,  "  What  shall  be  given  for 
seat  work  and  how  shall  it  be  given  to  be  effi- 
cient?" 

The  small  child  comes  to  school  with  only  a  reader,  so 
that  nearly  everything  must  be  given  him  in  the  form  of 
materials  to  do  things  with,  and  work  planned  for  him  to 
do  from  the  board. 

This  requires  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  so  does  every  recitation  that  is  valuable. 

It  is  always  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  teacher  to  have  work 
nm  along  smoothly  and  pleasantly;  and  to  feel  that  some- 
thing worth  while  has  been  accomplished  each  period  of  the 
day. 

This  is  good  psychology,  for  it  follows  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  spirit  of  the  game  —  achieving  success  —  and  suc- 
cess carries  over  to  joy  in  living. 

Purposeful  and  interesting  seat  work  solves  many  of  the 
knotty  problems  of  discipline.  A  child  is  a  bundle  of 
energy  to  be  worked  off  in  some  way,  and  it  depends  upon 
the  teacher  how  this  is  done  in  a  seat-work  period. 

Interesting  work  takes  the  whole  attention  of  the  child, 
while,  if  the  work  is  otherwise,  the  child  will  look  for 
something  more  interesting.    Who  could  blame  him? 

Work  that  requires  mental  effort  of  the  child  will  make 
him  sit  up  and  work  with  a  zest.  His  eyes  will  brighten, 
the  blood  will^  flow  quickly  to  his  brain  and  he  will  feel 
the  pulse-beat  of  success  in  his  soul. 

The  instinct  of  curiosity,  one  of  the  most  alive  instincts 
at  this  time,  is  satisfied.  He  has  made  something  new  or 
found  out  something  for  himself.  He  has  worked  out  a 
problem. 

Utilize  the  instinct  of  play  and  rivalry  by  pitting  the  boys 
against  the  girls,  showing  the  best  work,  calling  attention 
to  the  one  who  does  some  original  work,  and  so  on  in  man^ 
other  ways.  The  child  is  so  easily  managed  through  his 
instincts  when  they  are  ripe  for  u^. 

The  recognition  and  commendation  of  work  done  is  a 
positive  necessity  to  the  small  child;  even  we  older  ones 
appreciate  it.  To  please  the  teacher  is  also  one  of  the 
child's  strongest  incentives  to  work. 

Take  the  time  to  pass  around  the  class  to  see  what  has 
been  accomplished,  always  commending  any  childish 
effort.  This  should  be  done  at  the  close  of  the  period,  not 
later  in  the  day,  else  he  loses  his  desire  to  please  and  to 
know  the  results  of  his  effort.  The  present  is  the  time  of  the 
child.    At  this  age  it  is  all  he  knows  or  cares  about. 

Seat  work  is  not  mere  "busy  work."  It  is  something 
more  than  work  to  keep  the  child  occupied,  or  to  act  as  a 
"quieting  poticm"  while  the  teacher  is  conducting  a  recita- 
tion. 

If  the  same  results  were  required  from  seat  work  that 


are  required  in  the  recitation,  then  the  teacher  would  attack 
the  problem  in  a  more  reasonable  and  sane  way. 

A  child  cannot  be  idle  in  seat  work  without  the  habit 
carrying  over  into  the  recitation.  This  may  explain  why 
teachers  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the  attention  of  some 
children  in  the  recitation,  hence  cases  for  discipline. 
The  habit  of  idleness  and  inattention  to  the  thing  at  hand 
has  carried  over.  His  reaction  to  the  recitation  is  retarded 
and  more  difficult.    The  child  is  not  to  blame. 

Seat  work  gives  the  very  best  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  find  out  just  how  much  of  the  thought  of  the  recitation 
has  become  a  part  of  the  child's  thinking. 

If  these  qualities  of  attention,  initiative,  independence, 
perseverance  and  enthusiasm,  so  necessary  for  success, 
cannot  be  secured  in  the  seat  work  period,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  open  the  doc>rs  and  have  the  children  go  out  to 
play.    At  least,  they  will  return  fresh  and  ready  for  work. 

Now,  that  the  seat  work  may  secure  these  important 
results  and  many  more,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  about 
her  part  of  the  work.  Seat  work  put  in  the  form  of  prob- 
lems for  the  child  to  solve  will  give  the  greatest  efficiency. 
He  can  make  comparisons,  form  concrete  judgments,  and 
draw  simple  conclusions.    This  is  thinking. 

The  required  work  should  always  be  within  the  ability 
of  the  child  (and  yet  not  too  easy,  for  when  an  exercise  or 
problem  requires  little  or  no  mental  effort,  that  is  a  signal 
for  a  change.    No  effort  means  no  growth. 

There  should  be  variety  enough  in  the  work  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  child,  and  the  period  of  concentration 
must  be  short,  so  that  when  he  works,  it  is  at  high  pressure. 
That  b  the  way  he  plays.  Make  the  work  like  play;  then 
you  get  the  whole  boy,  and  not  a  small  part  of  him. 

The  directions  given  ^ould  be  simple  and  definite. 
Take  the  time  to  see  that  all  the  children  have  materials 
to  work  with  and  are  ready  to  begin. 

The  work  on  the  board  should  be  carefully  and  neatly 
placed  and  space  relations  considered.  The  orderiy 
arrangement  of  the  child's  work  on  his  paper  depends  much 
upon  this,  his  model. 

These  suggestions  are  from  practical  experiences  in  the 
school-room.  They  have  been  psychologically  tested  and 
have  proved  helpful  to  us.  They  are  not  theories.  Some 
will  prove  more  valuable  than  others,  no  doubt.  Much 
depends  upon  the  surroundings  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  used. 


"Kewps" 

I  have  found  an  attractive  use  for  Kewpies,  so  beloved 
by  children  and  drawn  by  Rose  O'Neil.  I  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  for  flying  Kewps,  cutting  them  out,  inserting 
the  long  string  and  pasting  back  and  front  tc^ether.  I 
then  hang  them  to  the  handle  of  my  window  shade,  where 
they  blow  about  and  have  a  glorious  time  all  by  their 
Kewpie  selves.  The  children  love  them,  and  when  a  new 
Kewpie  comes  to  school  he  is  hailed  with  delight,  and  ac- 
cordingly takes  his  place  with  his  brothers. 

Agnes  D.  Huntington 
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June  Poster 

Circus  Parade 
Johanna  Houc 

(All  rights  reserved) 

*HE  Circus  is  coming!"  The  excitement  through- 
out the  child  world  is  paramount.  What  can  we 
do  to  bring  the  children's  minds  back  into  the  at- 
that- time  iminteresting  routine  of  school  work! 
In  the  upper  grades,  of  course,  this  must  be  done. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  conmiand  interested  attention  in  the 
lower  grades.  Why  do  we  try  to  do  it?  Why  not  make 
use  of  the  circus  in  our  language  work?  Why  not  pemut 
the  children  to  talk  about  what  interests  them  so  vitally? 
The  circus  furnishes  a  fund  of  useful  information.  We  have 
studied  aaimals  of  this  region  and  their  winter  homes  pre- 
\dously.  Now  the  animals  of  other  climates  come  to  visit 
us  and  a  very  interesting  and  impressive  lesson  can  be 
given  on  them  and  their  native  homes. 

The  occupations  being  based  on  the  language  work 
nothing  pleases  the  children  more  than  making  a  parade 
of  their  own  that  will  remain  in.sight  as  long  as  they  desire. 
The  parade  may  consist  of  lessons  in  cardboard  modeling 
and  the  animals  made  with  standards  and  set  in  order  on  a 
shelf;  or  all  the  figures  may  be  mounted  on  the  flat  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  p)Oster  border. 

The  background  of  buildings  and  streets  is  drawn  by 
the  teacher.  (See  advertisement  in  the  back  of  this  maga- 
•zine.)  The  children  will  bring  pictures  from  fashion  books 
and  automobile  magazines.  For  busy  work  cut  out  these 
figures  and  dining  an  occupation  period  mount  them  in 
place  on  the  sidewalks  and  side  streets.  If  the  parade  is  to 
be  cardboard  modeling  then  this  background  is  hung  against 
the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  long  shelf,  which  might  consbt 
of  a  long  board  hung  in  place  at  the  top  of  wainscoting  or 
blackboard. 

To  make  the  animals  stand,  cut  duplicate  legs  of  tag 
board  and  fasten  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bodies.  The 
animals  in  the  wagons  are  fastened  against  the  front  of  the 
cage  with  a  little  paste.  The  drivers  are  fastened  in  place 
with  little  extensions  on  their  shoulders  which  are  inserted 
in  corresponding  slits  in  the  front  of  the  wagon. 

The  animal  wagon  consists  of  a  sixteen-square  fold  of 
heavy  paper  22  x  22  inches.  If  the  decoration  on  top  is 
desired  it  is  cut  out  separately  and  mounted. 

Fold  the  square  piece  of  paper  into  sixteen  squares  as 
in  Fig.  I.     Cut  on  full  lines.    Fold  on  dotted  lines. 

Measure  on  the  sides  x  and  y,  from  the  right  hand  side, 


spaces  i",  then  i"  and  i"  and  J"  alternately  across  the 
entire  length  and  }"  from  top  and  bottom.  Cut  out  the 
spaces  (after  corresponding  dots  have  been  connected) 
measuring  i"  wide  and  the  bars  in  the  wagon  will  be  i" 
wide.  -M 

Now  fold  squares  a  and  c  on  their  diameters  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  I.  Paste  b  and  d  together.  Paste  the  inner  halves 
of  a  and  c  to  the  wagon  and  the  outside  half  of  square  a  to 
the  outside  half  of  square  c.  This  forms  the  driver's  seat. 
Paste  squares  e,  /,  g  and  h  one  upon  the  other  to  form  the 
closed  back  of  the  wagon.    The  result  is  Fig.  II.  ^ 

Fasten  the  wheels  on  with  brads  or  collar  buttons  which 
can  be  obtained  at  laundries.  The  band-wagon  consists 
of  a  spool  box  to  each  side  of  which  is  pasted  the  band  and 
outside  of  wagon  as  shown  in  the  p)Oster.  The  back  and 
front  are  two  straight  pieces  of  paper  of  the  same  color. 
The  wheels  are  fastened  the  same  as  on  the  animal  wagons. 

The  background  of  the  poster  and  the  cardboard  model- 
ing parade  is  mounted  on  brown  oatmeal  wall  paper.  It 
is  twenty-one  feet  long.  The  animals  are  hektographed 
on  Manila  paper  and  colored  with  colored  crayons  or 
water-colors.  The  figures  may  be  cut  from  colored  papers 
if  desired.  The  elephants  are  a  dark  gray  color;  the  horses 
are  tan  or  brown;  the  donkeys,  white  or  black;  the  giraffe 
is  a  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  a  darker  shade;  the 
monkeys  are  brown  with  red  suits;  the  camels,  a  light  brown. 

The  large  animal  and  band  wagons  are  red  with  yellow 
wheek.  The  leading  man  with  the  megaphone  is  dressed 
in  black;  the  drivers  in  tan,  and  the  rest  of  troupe,  except 
the  clowns,  are  dressed  in  red.  The  clowns  have  white 
suits  with  large  red  or  yellow  polka  dots. 

When  all  Uie  above  figures  are  mounted  on  the  street 
in  front  of  the  waiting  people,  the  result  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  poster. 

(For  the  address  of  the  author  of  the  above  see  advertisement  in  tke 
back  of  this  magazine.) 


June  Spelling  Booklet 

Mary  B..Grubb 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

The  cover  for  the  June  spelling  booklet  is  made  of  a  very 
light  gray  paper,  8"  x  4i". 

Fold  the  paper  in  the  middle.  Adjust  a  compass  at  2", 
place  it  so  a  small  portion  of  the  circle  will  fall  beyond  the 
fold.  Use  the  same  center  and  draw  a  circle  with  a  radius 
of  li". 

Carefully  trace  the  design  of  sweet-briar  or  wild  ''o«<  on 
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tissue  or  rice  paper.  Place  this 
paper  face  down  and  go  over 
the  back  with  a  very  soft  lead 
pencil.  Put  this  blackened  side 
next  to  the  gray  paper.  Trace 
over  the  design  and  the  print 
will  be  left  on  the  cover 
paper. 

Fill  in  the  design  with  a  flat 
wash  of  water-color.  Use  pink 
for  the  blossoms  and  green  for 
the  leaves  and  marginal  space. 
When  dry,  outline  the  design 
and  put  in  the  centers  with 
black.  A  pen  and  ink  may  be 
used  for  this  last  work.  (See 
Fig.  C.) 

The  marginal  space  on  the 
back  of  the  cover  (see  Fig.  B) 
should  be  painted  the  same 
color  of  green  as  the  front 
margin. 

The  pages  for  the  booklet 
are  made  of  white,  imruled 
paper.  They  are  sewed  to  the 
cover  with  long,  even  stitches. 
The  ends  of  the  thread  are 
brought  to  the  middle  of 
the  back  and  tied  in  a  hard 
knot. 


B-BACK  Of  BOOKLET 
REDUCED 


C'-VROHT   OF  BOOKLET  COVCR 
^  ruLL    -SIZE 


A -BOOKLET    OPEN 
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The  Farm 

Maud  O'Leary 

C  ▼  TE  always  look  forward  with  pleasure  each  year  to 
%/m/    the  time  when  we  make  our  farm  for  the  sand- 

T  ▼  box.  The  one  in  the  illustration  is  one  which  I 
made  for  the  teachers  to  show  them  just  how  our 
farm  looks. 

On  account  of  lack  of  space,  I  cannot  give  you  here  the 
actual  patterns  and  dimensions,  but  teachers  have  so  much 
inventive  genius  that  I  am  sure  with  the  illustration  to  help 
you,  you  will  be  able  to  make  your  own  patterns.  The 
materials  in  this  case  are  Bristol  board,  covered  with  cr^ 
paper,  and  then  given  a  coat  of  white  shellac,  which  makes 
them  very  firm,  and  not  easily  torn. 

In  applying  the  cr^  paper  to  the  Bristol  board,  put 
the  paste  onto  the  cardboard  and  lay  the  cr^e  paper  upon 
it,  pressing  it  down  smoothly. 

Have  your  farms  cut  out  and  scored  at  the  folding  edges 
before  you  cover  them.  We  have  used  red  and  light  brown 
cr^e  paper  in  this  particular  farm,  but  for  those  remote 


from  the  cities  where  such  materials  are  obtained,  any  card- 
board may  be  used,  coloring  with  water-color.  Dennison's 
gummed  tape  and  wire  shanks  are  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance in  putting  the  farms  together,  as  they  hold  securely 
and  at  once.  The  weather  vanes  are'made  of  gilded  wire, 
and  the  base  of  the  windmill  is  built  of  wire  wound  with 
strips  of  cr^  paper.  In  making  the  fence,  it  will  be  wise 
to  cut  a  pattern  of  post  and  rail,  and  let  the  children  make 
up  as  much  fence  as  is  required  by  gluing  them  together, 
as  with  their  pointless  scissors  they  would  not  be  able  to 
cut  out  Uie  spaces  between  the  rails.  This  will  be  good 
work  for  the  "little  children"  in  the  kindergarten,  and. 
'*busy  work"  for  the  small  grades.  The  little  garden  with 
flowers  in  front  of  the  house  is  made  of  tissue,  and  the  win- 
dows are  covered  on  the  inside  with  paraffine  paper.  If 
used  in  the  sand-box,  twigs  for  trees  and  bits  of  moss  and 
flowers  will  add  to  the  general  appearance.  We  had  an 
**oat  field"  in  our  last  farm,  by  sowing  canary  seed  in  one 
comer.  It  grew  very  rapidly  and  as  the  sun  ^one  upon  it 
we  cut  it  down  and  made  r^  hay,  which  the  children  piled 
into  haystacks. 

A  farm  always  means  extra  work  for  the  teacher,  but 
the  general  knowledge  and  delight  which  the  children  gain 
from  it  makes  it  well  worth  whUe. 


A  Daisy  Field 


WIEN  the  first  golden  days  of  early  summer  come 
and  all  Nature  is  vibrating  her  many  chords,  why 
not  let  the  children,  whose  deepest  interests  are 
now  being  stirred  by  this  natural  stimulus,  ex- 
press themselves  for  us  in  every  way  possibte  —  in  story, 
in  song,  in  game,  and  in  color. 

We  have  tried  it  in  our  little  class  and  foimd  that  by  so 
doing,  everything  within  as  well  as  without  took  on  a  new. 
lease  of  life  with  the  advent  of  spring. 

And  this  is  how  it  happened:  One  day  when  the  children 
came  bringing  me  all  the  buttercups  and  daisies  that  their 
tiny  hands  could  hold,  John  said»  "Oh,  let's  draw  them!" 

"  All  right,"  I  said,  "you  shall,  and  would  you  like  to  draw 
a  whole  great  field  of  buttercups  and  daisies  just  as  they, 
grow  out  of  doors?'* 
Needless  to  say,  a  deafening  "Qb^yes,  yes,^yes!"  was 
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the  response,  so  in  half  an  hour's  time  (we  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  bell  to  ring),  we  were  all  busy  at  work  drawing 
and  cutting  buttercups  and  daisies,  every  child  working 
with  a  specimen  of  each  kind  of  flower  on  his  own  desk  as  a 
model  from  which  to  draw. 

After  working  some  time,  John  again  said,  ''Well,  I  guess 
we  can't  make  a  whole  daisy  field  in  one  day;  it  is  too  much 
work." 

Now  this  was  a  most  opportime  remark  on  John's  part, 
for  I  was  wondering  how  I  was  ever  going  to  change  the 
occupation  of  these  busy  little  workers  whom  I  knew  had 
been  closely  confined  at  drawing  quite  long  enough,  but 
now  was  my  chance,  so  I  said,  "That  is  just  right,  John,  it 
is  too  much  to  try  to  do  in  one  day,  so  I  guess  we'll  put 
these  flowers  away  right  now  in  our  envelopes"  (every 
chOd  had  a  large  Manila  envelope  on  his  desk  to  keep  paper 
cuttings  in),  "  and  next  time  we  work  on  the  daisy  field  you 
shall  paint  the  blue  sky  and  the  pretty  green  field." 

It  seemed  weeks  before  day  after  to-morrow  came,  but 
it  finally  dawned,  and  taking  the  children  in  groups  of  ten 
at  a  time,  we  painted  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  field  on 
a  9  X  12  paper. 

Another  long  wait  for  another  day  after  to-morrow,  when 
every  child  went  to  work  pasting  the  daisies  and  buttercups 
onto  the  pretty  green  field. 

When  nearly  finished,  John  said,  "Oh,  I  know  what  we 
ought  to  make! — some  butterflies  flying  on  the  field,  for  I 
saw  a  lot  of  them  when  I  picked  my  daisies.    May  we  do  it? ' ' 

"Why,  of  course  you  may,"  I  said,  "if  you  think  you 
can  draw  such  a  hard  thing  as  a  butterfly." 

"We  can,"  the  children  all  said.  A  remark  most  sug- 
gestive of  little  children's  self-confidence  and  their  readiness 
to  attempt  almost  anything. 

So  when  the  next  drawing  lesson  came  (in  fact  before  that 
time,  for  some  of  the  children,  of  their  own  accord,  drew 
and  cut  butterflies  for  seat  work)  we  drew  and  cut  dainty 
yellow  and  brown  butterflies,  which  were  later  pasted  in 


among  the  buttercups  and  daisies,  but  we  were  very  careful 
to  put  the  paste  on  the  bodies  only,  leaving  the  wings  free 
to  move,  "like  truly  live  butterflies,"  John  said. 

At  last  our  daisy  fields  were  completed,  and  a  happier 
class  of  children  you  cannot  imagine,  as  this  was  the  last 
present  to  take  home  to  mother  before  school  closed  for  the 
summer  vacation.  Try  it,  and  you  may  know  the  great 
joy  that  we  all  experienced. 


Bringing  a  Circus  into  School 

M.  A. 

WEAT  is  more  enjoyable  to  a  child,  be  he  city  or 
country  bred,"  than  a  circus?  The  advance 
notices  of  the  approaching  circus  fill  the  youthful 
mind  and  cause  much  excitement.  During  such 
a  period  as  this  little  else  will  interest  our  children.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  with  the  work  at  school? 

Interest  and  correlation  are  big  terms  in  our  modern 
method  of  pedagogy.  Motive  is  also  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial features  in  our  present  day  r^ime.  The  big  thing 
which  confronts  all  teachers  is  how  to  obtain  these  essential 
features  in  conjunction  with  the  work  jto  be  pursued  —  the 
course  of  study  which  is  to  be  followed. 

The  question,  how  can  I  gain  the  children's  interest 
in  their  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  during  this 
period  when  not  only  springtime  is  in  the  air,  but  when  the 
approaching  circus  also  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  upon  which 
the  children  willingly  center  their  attention,  puzzled  me. 
The  idea  of  bringing  a  circus  into  the  school-room  then 
presented  itself  to  me.  i :  i 

By  way  of  preparation  during  the  art  period,  we  cut  from 
plain  white  paper  horses  drawing  gilded  chariots,  ele- 
phants and  camels,  lions  and  donkeys  and  several  clowns. 
These  I  moimted  on  the  board  and  thus  arranged  the 
parade.    Tents  and  flags  also  had  to  be  cut. 
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During  the  arithmetic  period  I  had  a  lesson  on  United 
States  money.  We  cut  pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters 
(for  this  was  done  with  a  first  grade  class).  ^  We  then  learned 
the  equality  of  the  various  pieces  of  coin';  for  example,  how 
many  pennies  we  should  have  to  have  in  order  to  have  as 
much  money  as  some  one  who  had  a  nickel;  a  dime;  a 
quarter,  etc. 

Now  that  the  preparations  had  been  made  the  eventful 
day,  much  looked  forward  to,  arrived.  We  were  ready  to 
have  the  circus  in  school.  Each  child  was  responsible 
for  his  own  money  and  each  child  had  the  same  amount. 
(This  necessitated  a  preliminary  number  lesson.) 

The  first  thing  we  did  upon  entering  the  imaginary  circus 
ground  was  to  buy  balloons.  Upon  the  board  I  had  drawn 
balloons  and  in  each  I  had  written  a  word.  Each  child 
had  an  opp)ortunity  to  buy  at  least  one  balloon.  The 
child  upon  telling  the  word  in  any  balloon  erased  the  balloon 
and  ipaid  me  five  cents  for  it.  By  using  some  very  simple 
words,  together  with  the  more  difficult  ones,  even  the  very 
slow  pupSs  were  able  to  make  a  purchase  and  so  the  inter- 
est was  general.  After  each  one  had  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  a  balloon  we  stopped  to  count  our  money. 
This  gave  an  additional  niunber  lesson.  After  all  the  bal- 
loons had  been  erased,  I  put  up  signs  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  for  example: 

THIS  WAY  TO  THE  MONKEY  CAGE 

SEE  THE  SMALLEST  HORSE 

DO  NOT  Miss  THE  CLOWNS 

TURN  TO  THE  LEFT  TO  SEE  THE  GREAT  ELEPHANT 

These  signs,  together  with  the  signs  under  a  cutting  of  a 
fat  woman  which  read: 


THE  FATTEST  WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD 

and  one  under  the  cutting  of  a  boy  which  read: 

THE  SMALLEST  BOY  AT  THE  CIRCUS  ' 

afforded  a  motive  for  a  reading  lesson. 

We  were  all  out  of  our  seats  and  I  called  upon  the  in- 
dividual pupils  to  read  these  signs  as  we  came  to  them,  and 
thus  following  the  directions,  they  gave  us  a  motive  for 
looking  at  the  cuttings  and  drawings  the  children  had 
made. 

When  we  had  seen  all  that  the  signs  had  told  us  there  was 
to  be  seen,  we  decided  to  have  a  turn  on  the  Merry-go- 
Round.  This  was  made  possible  by  introducing  a  little 
writing  drill  for  the  arm-movement  exercise.  The  chil- 
dren m  relays  went  to  the  board  and  each  wrote  (if  you  may 
call  an  exercise  in  preparatory  writing,  writing.)  Thus 
the  rotary  movement  corresponded  to  the  movement  of  the 
Merry-go-Roimd  and  was  appreciated  as  such  by  the 
children. 

Again  we  counted  our  money.  We  also  wanted  to  know 
if  Mary  had  spent  more  than  John  and  how  much  more, 
etc.  Now  we  were  ready  to  take  the  car  (our  seats)  and 
go  home. 

Instead  of  telling  a  story  to  the  children  that  day  some 
of  them  told  me  of  their  visit  to  the  circus. 

Thus  I  brought  about  a  correlation  of  the  various  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  first  grade  and  fumi^ed  a  motive  for 
their  work  which,  in  turn,  produced  much  interest  for  the 
children  and  held  their  attention  until  the  drcus  had  left 
our  city. 


Spring  Landscape 

Margaret  M.  Everist 

In  the  dawn,  at  high  noonday,  in  the  gray  of  the  evening,  sunset's 
flush,  and  gray  night-hush,  in  the  May  and  in  the  Jime,  get  in  time; 
hues  of  color  dim  and  bright,  dark  and  light,  weave  a  ^ell  of  beauty 
rare,  all  may  share. 

Landscape  Picture  making  in  color  is  one  of  the  greatest 
delights  in  a  school-room.  The  child  is  happy  when  he 
can  reproduce  on  paper  the  color  of  sky  and  grass. 

Children  are  lovers  of  nature  and  their  appreciation 
should  be  encouraged,  for  the  mission  of  art  is  to  give  en- 
couragement and  lead  life  upward. 

Human  art  can  only  flourish  when  its  dew  is  affection, 
its  air  Devotion,  the  rock  of  its  roots  Patience,  and  its 
simshine  God. 

Use  water-colors  in  the  Primary  Grades,  for  painting  is 
more  elementary  than  drawing  and  a  paint  box  is  one  of  the 
first  playthings  to  be  given  to  the  child. 

Grade  I  Sky  and  grass  only.  Paint  with  clear  water  over 
the  part  of  paper,  intended  for  sky.  Before  this  dries,  drop 
in  some  blue.  Paint  over  rest  of  paper  with  a  clear  wash 
of  water,  leaving  a  fine  line  dry  between  sky  and  grass. 
While  this  wash  is  wet,  put  on  a  wash  of  yellow.  Then  a 
wash  of  blue  over  the  yellow  wash.    In  painting  a  sunset 


scene,  colors  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way,  or  put  a  wash 
of  yellow  orange  over  all  the  paper  —  then  add  blue  to  the 
part  intended  for  grass.    This  will  make  a  grayed  green. 

Grade  II    Repeat  lesson  of  Grade  I,  but  mass  in  some 
distant  trees  of  red,  blue  and  yellow.    Teacher  may  draw 


W 
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just  a  mass  of  distant  trees  in  dififerent  ways  on  the  board 
and  let  the  pupil  choose  any  mass  he  wishes. 

Grad€^  If  I  Repeat  lessons  of  Grades  I  and  II,  but  add 
some  trees  in  foregroimd.  This  lesson  requires  two  drawing 
periods,  for  after  ^y,  grass  and  distance  have  been  painted, 
the  paper  is  too  ^et  to  add  any  trees  in  the  foreground. 
Put  the  papers  away  until  the  time  for  the  next  lesson. 


Grade  IV  Repeat  lessons  of  first,  second  and  third 
grades.  Add  a  road.  Teach  the  drawing  of  a  road  first. 
Draw  roads  on  the  board  with  one  bend  or  two 
bends.  After  the  grass  has  been  painted,  before  it  drise 
wash  out  a  road  with  the  brush  full  of  clear  water.  Begin 
the  road  in  the  backgroimd  of  picture  with  the  fine  point 
of  the  brush,  and  let  the  brush  spread  as  you  drag  it  through 
the  foreground.  If  ix)ssible,  keep  the  colors  flat.  Gray 
them  by  adding  the  complementary  color.  For  instance, 
if  the  green  is  too  vivid,  gray  it  by  adding  its  complement, 
red. 

There  must  be  balance  in  landscape.  Place  a  large  tree 
near  the  center,  and  the  smaller  one  farther  off.  Cut  and 
trim  and  mount  on  an  appropriate  size  and  color  sheet. 


Then  paint  on  the  back  of  these  papers  with  a  clear 
wash  of  water.  Turn  the  paper  over,  with  the  wet  side 
on  the  desk  and  the  landscape  up.  Add  a  tree  in  the  fore- 
groimd and  one  or  two  trees  farther  away.  The  wet  sur- 
face underneath  will  prevent  any  hard  outlines  of  the  trees 
just  added  in  the  foregroimd. 


Spelling  Devices 

With  a  class  of  poor  spellers,  I  have  found  these  devices 
successful.  A  list  of  pupils*  names  is  mounted  on  a  card 
and  hung  in  the  room  where  the  children  can  see  it.  Each 
day  a  star  is  placed  after  the  name  of  each  pupil  who  has 
a  perfect  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  one  having 
the  most  stars  is  given  a  picture  mounted  on  a  card,  and 
tied  with  a  bit  of  ribbon. 

We  have  a  study  box  in  the  corner  of  our  room.  It  is  a 
small  box  tacked  to  the  wall.  It  contains  cards,  each  of 
which  has  a  review  spelling  lesson  written  upon  it.  The 
children  may  take  these  to  study  when  they  come  into  the 
room  at  morning  and  noon.  It  is  a  great  help  in  keeping 
the  words  reviewed,  and  gives  the  children  quiet  occupation 
during  assembly. 

During  a  review  lesson,  a  child  is  allowed  to  spell  until 
he  misses,  when  the  child  detecting  the  mistake  is  allowed 
to  continue.  Sometimes  a  child  is  allowed  to  pronounce 
the  words  for  the  class.  This  trains  him  in  clear,  precise 
enunciation,  for  when  he  does  not  speak  distinctly,  he  is 
misundei;stood. 

When  a  child  finds  one  word  especially  diflScult  to  re- 
member, he  writes  it  upon  the  blackboard,  spelling  aloud 
as  he  writes.  The  word  is  thus  impressed  through  the 
visual,  auditory,  and  muscular  senses. 

Instead  of  the  usual  spelling  match,  we  stand  in  one 
line.  The  child  having  most  stars  on  the  spelling  card  is 
chosen  leader.  When  a  word  is  missed,  it  is  given  to  the 
next  pupil  and  so  on,  till  one  is  found  who  can  spell  it 
correctly.  This  pupil  passes  above  the  pupitw^o  originally 
misspelled  the  word.  Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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Hans  in  Luck 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

IN  that  happy  time,  when  wishing  was  having,  there  lived 
a  good  boy  named  Hans.  Now  Hans  was  not,  per- 
haps, as  shrewd  as  he  was  good,  but  he  worked  faith- 
fully for  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  let  for  service, 
and  when  seven  years  had  passed  in  such  labor  he  said  to  his 
master,  "Master,  my  time  is  up,  and  I  should  like  to  go 
home.  Give  me  my  wages,  and  I  shall  start  at  once  upon 
my  way." 

The  master  was  very  sorry  to  lose  Hans,  for  he  was  such 
a  good  worker,  but  he  said,  "  You  have  s.erved  me  well,  good 
Hans,  and  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  As  your  work 
has  been,  so  shall  be  your  pay."  Then  he  gave  Hans  a 
great  deal  of  gold  and  wished  him  good-by.  Hans  thanked 
him  and  set  out  on  his  way  home. 

As  he  walked  slowly  along,  a  horseman  mounted  upon  a 
splendid  horse  came  trotting  briskly  along.  "Ah!"  said 
Hans,  "what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  ride.  One  can  sit 
at  one^s  ease,  and  get  over  the  groimd  so  easily  and  quickly 
that  one  scarcely  knows  how." 

Now  the  horseman  overheard  Hans,  and  stopping,  he  said, 
"Well,  my  lad,  why  do  you  go  on  foot  then?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  help  it,  I  have  this  bag  of  gold  to  carry  home, 
and  it  is  so  heavy  that  I  cannot  hold  my  head  straight,  it 
hurts  my  shoulder  so!" 

"Well,"  said  the  horseman,  "we  can  soon  remedy  that. 
I  will  give  you  my  horse,  and  in  exchange  you  shall  give 
me  the  bag  of  gold." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Hans,  "but  I  tell  you  before- 
hand that  you  are  taking  a  heavy  load  upon  yoiu^f . " 

So  the  exchange  was  made.  The  horseman  got  down 
off  his  horse,  took  the  gold,  and  assisted  Hansinmoimting. 
As  Hans  drew  up  the  reins  the  horseman  said,  "NowVhen 
you  want  to  go  at  a  really  good  pace,  just  click  your  tongue 
and  say,  *  Gee  up!*    Good  luck  to  you  and  good-by." 

"Good-by,"  called  back  Hans  as  he  rode  off,  sitting  his 


horse  right  proudly  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  so  fine 
an  animal. 

At  first  Hans  so  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself 
upon  a  horse  that  he  was  contented  to  jog  along  slowly,  but 
after  a  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  much  jollier 
to  go  fast,  and  recalling  the  horseman's  words  he  began  to 
click  his  tongue  and  call  out,  "Gee  up!  Gee  up!"  The 
horse  at  once  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  before  Hans  really 
knew  what  had  happened,  he  foimd  himself  lying  in  a  ditch, 
and  saw,  a  little  farther  down  the  road,  his  horse  held  by  a 
peasant.  The  man  had  been  driving  a  cow  along  the  road 
and  had  stopped  the  horse  as  it  raced  by  him.  Hans  was 
relieved  to  find  he  had  broken  no  bones,  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, very  angry,  and  he  said  to  the  peasant,  "Well,  it  is 
a  wonder  my  neck  is  not  broken.  Riding  horseback  is 
not  so  pleasant,  after  all,  especially  when  one  has  a  horse 
like  mine  that  kicks  and  throws  one  off.  I  will  never,  ride 
that  animal  again!  Now  I  like  your  cow  —  you  can  walk 
quietly  behind  her  with  no  fear  of  broken  bones.  Besides, 
you  can  have  milk,  butter  and  cheese  every  day  into  the 
bargain.    How  happy  I  should  be  to  own  such  a  creature!" 

"  Well,"  said  the  peasant,  "  your  wish  can  be  soon  had.  If 
owning  my  cow  would  give  you  great  pleasure,  I  will  ex- 
change her  for  the  horse."  Hans  was  delighted  to  make 
such  an  exchange,  and  swinging  himself  on  the  horse,  the 
peasant  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

As  Hans  drove  the  cow  slowly  before  him,  he  thought 
with  satisfaction  upon  his  bargain. 

"What  more  could  I  desire  in  this  world?"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "If  I  but  have  a  bit  of  bread,  and  I  ought  never  to  be 
without  that,  I  can  have  butter  and  cheese  witih  it  as  often  as 
I  like,  and  for  drink  I  have  only  to  milk  my  good  cow. 
How  fortimate  I  am!"  and  Hans  drove  his  cow  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  in  which  his  mother  lived. 

It  was  toward  mid-day,  and  the  heat  grew  so  oppressive 
that  Hans  felt  almost  consumed  for  thirst.  "Well,"  said 
he,  "that  is  soon  remedied.  I  will  milk  the  cow  and  be 
refreshed."  So  he  tied  her  to  a  tree,  and  as  he  had  no  pail 
he  took  off  his  leather  cap  and  held  that  imdemeath  the 
cow  —  but  not  one  drop  of  milk  couldkhe  get.  Besides  the 
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COW  grew  impatient  at  his  awkward  attempts  at  milking, 
and  gave  him  such  a  kick  that  (X)or  Hans  tumbled  over  on 
the  ground  in  a  daze.  Indeed,  he  was  so  confused  that 
for  a  long  time  he  could  not  tell  where  he  was.  But  luckily 
a  butcher  trundling  a  wheelbarrow,  in  which  lay  a  pig,  came 
by,  and  seeing  Hans,  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was.  Hans 
related  his  experience  to  him,  and  the  butcher  laughed 
and  said,  "Of  course  the  cow  could  give  no  milk.  She  is 
much  too  old  a  beast,  and  only  fit  for  the  plow  or  for  the 
butcher." 

"Dear,  dear!"  said  Hans,"  that  is  an  idea — to  kill  the 
beast  and  have  the  meat.  But  I  do  not  much  care  for  beef. 
I  like  pork  much  better." 

"Well,  if  you  do,"  said  the  butcher,  "out  of  love  for 
you  I  will  exchange  my  pig  for  your  cow."  So  the  butcher 
untied  the  pig  from  the  wheelbarrow  and  put  the  cord 
with  which  it  was  tied  into  Hans's  hand,  and  went  off 
wdth  the  cow. 

Hans  continued  on  his  journey,  thinking  how  extremely 
fortunate  he  was,  and  as  he  was  meditating  so  pleasantly, 
,  he  met  a  lad  carrying  a  fine,  fat  goose  imder  his  arm.  The 
boys  exchanged  greetings  and  stopped  to  visit  awhile. 
The  lad  with  the  goose  told  Hans  Uiat  he  was  taking  it 
to  a  christening  feast,  and  Hans,  in  turn,  told  the  lad  of  all 
the  splendid  bargains  he  had  made,  and  how  he  had  come 
by  the  pig.  Whereupon  the  lad  began  to  look  suspiciously 
about,  and  Hans,  noticing  his  strange  behavior,  asked 
him  what  the  trouble  was.  "Ah,"  said  the  lad,  "I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  all  is  not  right  with  your  pig.  The 
mayor  of  the  village,  through  which  I  have  just  passed,  had 
one  stolen  from  his  sty  but  recently.  I  surmise  you  have 
the  very  pig  in  your  hand.  It  would  be  indeed  a  very 
grave  thing  if  you  were  foimd  with  it." 

Honest  Hans  grew  much  alarmed,  and  he  begged  the 
lad  to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble.  "You,"  he  said,  "are 
more  at  home  here.  No  one  would  doubt  your  word. 
Please  take  the  pig  aad  let  me  have  your  goose." 

"Of  course,"  replied  the  lad,  "I  shall  run  a  risk  if  I  do, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you."  So  they  made  the  ex- 
change; Hans  resumed  his  journey  toward  home  and  the 
lad  quickly  drove  the  pig  away  by  a  side  path. 

As  Hans  was  passing  through  the  last  village  before 
reaching  home,  he  came  upon  a  knife-grinder,  who  sang  as 
He  turned  his  wheel: 


"Scissors  and  knives  I  quickly  grind, 
While  my  coat  flies  out  in  the  wind  behind." 

Hans  was  charmed  with  the  grinder  and  stopped  to- 
watch  him. '  After  a  time  he  said,  "You  seem  to  have  a. 
splendid  business  if  one  can  judge  by  your  song." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  scissors  grinder.  Business- 
is  splendid.    But  where  did  you  buy  that  fine  goose?  " 

"Oh,  I  did  not  buy  it,"  replied  Hans.  "I  took  it  in  ex- 
change for  a  pig,"  and  then  Hans  recounted  to  the  grinder 
each  trade  he  had  made,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
recital  the  man  said,  "You  have  certainly  known  how  to 
take  care  of  yourself  each  time.  If  you  can  only  get  so 
far  as  to  hear  the  money  jingle  in  your  pockets  whenever 
you  stand  up,  your  fortune  is  made." 

"How  can  I  do  that?"  inquired  Hans. 

"Become  a  grinder  like  me  —  all  one  needs  is  a  grind- 
stone. Everything  else  will  come  of  itself.  My  grindstone 
is  a  little  worn,  but  if  you  want  it,  all  you  need  give, 
me  is  your  goose.    Will  you  do  it?" 

"How  can  you  ask?"  said  Hans.  "I  shall  be  the  lucki- 
est man  in  the  world!"  Then  Hans  handed  the  goose 
over  to  the  grinder,  and  took  the  grindstone  in  exchange- 
As  the  grinder  started  oflF  with  the  goose  he  stopped' 
and  picked  up  a  big  stone  from  the  ground,  and  handing 
it  to  Hans,  said,  "Here,  I  will  give  this  to  you  into  the 
bargain.  You  can  hammer  out  all  your  old  nails  on  it. 
and  straighten  them.    Take  it  and  care  for  it. " 

Hans  gratefully  took  the  stone,  and  as  he  journeyed  on  he- 
could  not  but  think  how  everything  happened  just  as  he- 
wanted!  But  he  had  been  upon  his  feet  so  long  that  he  be- 
gan to  grow  tired,  and  besides  the  stone  was  a  heavy  burden^ 
so  seeing  a  well  in  a  nearby  field,  he  dragged  himself  over 
to  it.  That  he  might  not  hurt  himself  with  the  stone,  he- 
placed  it  carefully  upon  the  edge  of  the  well,  but  not 
carefully  enough,  for  as  he  leaned  forward  to'get  a  drink,  he- 
slipped,  and  caused  the  stones  to  go  splashing  into  the  water. 
When  Hans  saw  them  sink  into  the  water  he  cried  out  with 
joy  for  being  relieved  of  his  burden  without  having  any- 
thing to  reproach  himself  with. 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  "in  all  the  world  there  is  no  one  so  lucky 
as  I!"  and  strengthened  with  joy  to  be  relieved  of  every^ 
burden,  he  took  up  his  journey  anew  and  ran  on  with  a  light 
heart  until  he  reached  his  mother's  home.     ^-^  j 
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Characters 


Hans 

Horseman 

Peasant 


Butcher 
Fanner  Lad 
Grinder 


Scene  I 

A   Country  Road 

{Enter  Hans,  walking  leisurely  along  and  carrying  a  large 
bundle  upon  his  shoulder.) 

Hans  And  at  last  the  seven  years  for  which  I  was  bound 
are  over,  and  I  am  free  to  do  as  I  choose  —  and  my  choice 
is  to  go  to  my  dear  mother^s  home.  How  surprised  she 
will  be!  {Shifts  bundle  to  his  other  shoulder.)  And  she's 
bound  to  be  pleased  with  me  for  earning  so  much.  IVe 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  as  master  said  —  but  IVe  had 
a  kind  master.  How  generously  he  said,  **The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  —  as  your  work  has  been  so  shall  your 
pay  be."  And  then  he  gave  me  this  great  bundle  of  gold. 
I  could  almost  wish  it  were  not  so  heavy.  Ah!  who  comes 
here? 


{Horseman  enters,  mounted  upon  a  spirited  horse, 
he  draws  near  Hans  speaks.) 


As 


Hans  What  a  splendid  thing  riding  is.  One  may  sit  aa 
comfortably  as  in  a  rocking  chair,  and  yet  get  over  the 
ground  almost  before  one  knows  it.  It  wouldb^t  take  me 
long  to  reach  mother's  with  so  fine  a  horse  as  that.     {Sighs.) 

Horseman  {drawing  rein  before  Hans)  Hello,  Hans — 
IVe  been  overhearing  you,  and  I  wonder,  since  you  think 
so  much  of  riding,  that  you  go  afoot. 

Hans  Well,  you  see  IVe  this  great  bundle  to  carry  home 
and  am  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  It  is  gold  and  so  heavy  I 
could  never  hold  my  head  straight  and  ride  a  horse. 

Horseman  1  tell  you  what,  Hans,  we  will  exchange.  I 
will  give  you  my  horse,  and  you  shall  give  me  the  gold. 


Hans  Done!  and  with  all  my  heart.  But  I  warn 
you  before  time  that  you  have  taken  a  great  burden  upon 
yourself. 

{Horseman  dismounts,  takes  the  gold  and  then  assists 
Hans  to  mount.    He  puts  the  reins  into  the  latter^s  hands.) 

Horseman  Now  you  have  gained  a  good  horse  there. 
When  you  wish  to  go  at  a  really  brisk  pace,  just  click  your 
tongue  and  say,  "Gee  up!  Gee  up!"  Good-by!  Good 
luck! 

(Horseman  goes  of,  left,  turning  to  look  back  and  chuckle  as 
Hans  goes  off,  right.) 

Scene  U 

{Hans  is  discovered  upon  the  ground.  APeasant,withacoWy 
is  holding  the  horse  some  distance  away.  A  runaway  is 
evident  by  the  position  and  expressions  of  Hans  and  the  Peasant. 
As  Hans  starts  to  his  feet,  examining  himself  carefully,  the 
Peasant  leads  the  horse  up  center  driving  his  cow  before.) 

Hans  This  riding  horseback  is  no  joke,  e^)ecially  when 
a  man  gets  a  horse  like  mine.  The  man  I  got  him  of  told 
me  to  just  click  my  tongue  and  say,  "Gee  up!"  when  I 
wished  him  to  go  a  good  pace  —  well,  I  did  —  and  it  is  a 
wonder  I  was  not  killed.  Now  what  I'd  like  is  a  cow  — 
such  as  you  have  there;  you  can  walk  quietly  behind  her, 
and  besides  you  can  have  milk,  cheese  and  butter  every  day 
into  the  bargain.    What  would  I  not  give  for  such  a  cow! 

Peasant  Well  if  it  would  give  you  as  much  pleasure  as 
all  that,  I  will  exchange  my  cow  for  your  horse! 

Hat^    Now  that  is  a  bargain!    Take  the  horse. 

{The  exchange  is  made^  the  Peasant  tiding  briskly  ojf, 
left  J  and  Hans  driving  the  cow  of,  right.) 

Hans  {as  he  goes  off)  Now  that  was  a  stroke  of  luck.  If 
I  only  have  a  bit  of  bread — and  I  ought  never  to  be  without 
that  —  I  can  have  butter  and  cheese  with  it  as  often  as  I 
like.  If  I  am  thirsty  I  can  milk  my  cow  and  refresh  myself. 
What  more  on  earth  could  I  desire?    {Exit  Hans.) 

Scene  m 

{Enter  Hans,  driving  cow.  He  wipes  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief  and  appears  very  warm.) 

Hans  This  is  indeed  a  warm  day.  I  am  tired  and 
thirsty.  But  fortunately  the  latter  is  soon  remedied.  I 
will  milk  my  cow  and  refresh  myself.  {He  ties  his  cow  to  a 
tree.  Now  what  shall  I  do  for  a  pail?  {Runs  his  hands  ab- 
stractedly through  his  hair.)     I  have  it,  I'll  use  my  cap! 

{He  sits  down  and  attempts  to  milk  the  cow.  Falls  back 
and  lies  c^  though  knocked  senseless.  Enter  a  butcher  with  a 
wheelbarrow  on  which  lies  a  pig.  He  hurries  tofwards  Hans 
and  helps  him  to  his  feet.) 

Butcher  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  fellow?  You  seem 
dazed. 

Hans  Dazed!  I  should  think  I  might  well  seem  dazed. 
Yonder  cow  refused  to  give  me  milk  when  I  would  have 
refreshed  myself  and  showed  her  unruly  temper  by  kicking 
me.    I  traded  a  good  horse  for  her,  too. 

Butcher  Well,  you  certainly  got  the  worst  of  that  bar- 
gain. No  wonder  she  could  give  you  no  milk;  she  is  a 
very  old  beast  and  fit  only  for  the  plow  or  for  the  butcher. 

Hans  Ah!  Who  would  have  thought  of  it?  It  is  an 
idea  to  kill  the  beast  for  the  meat.  But  I  do  not  fancy 
beef.    I  much  prefer  pork.    I  especially  like  sausage! 

Butcher  Well,  then,  good  man,  out  of  friendliness  to  you 
I  will  exchange  my  pig  for  the  cow! 

Hans  And  may  you  be  rewarded  for  your  kindness. 
Let  us  make  the  exchange  at  once,  as  I  must  be  on  my  way. 

{Butcher  unties  pig  from  the  wheel-barrow  and  puts  the 
rope  by  which  it  was  fastened  by  the  legjjtto  Har^^sJiand;  he 
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then  unties  the  caw  and  leads  her  briskly  of,  left,  Hans  con- 
tinuing right,  with  the  pig.  He  does  not  go  far  before  the 
Farmer  Lad  enters  with  a  goose. 

Farmer  Lad    Good-day  to  you! 

Hans    Good-day  to  you!    Where  are  you  bound? 

Farmer  Lad  Oh,  I  am  taking  this  goose  to  a  christening 
feast    Where  are  you  going? 

Hans  I  am  on  my  way  home  to  my  mother.  And  I've 
had  exceptional  luck.  First  I  traded  the  gold  the  master 
gave  me  for  a  horse  —  it  transpired  that  it  had  a  vicious 
temper,  for  it  threw  me,  but  fortune  was  with  me  and  I 
traded  it  for  a  cow — later,  I  discovered  the  cow  was  too  old 
to  be  of  much  use,  but  again  I  was  in  great  luck,  for  I  traded 
that  for  this  fine  pig.  It  will  make  famous  sausage  for 
mother  and  me. 

Farmer  Lad  (looking  suspiciously  about)  But  look  here, 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  all  right  with  yqur  pig.  In  the  village 
I  just  passed  the  mayor  himself  had  lost  a  pig  —  it  had  been 
stolen  from  the  sty,  and  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  sending 
people  out  to  look  for  it.  I  am  afraid — mucA  afraid — that 
you  have  the  identical  pig  there  in  your  hands! 

Hans  (in  great  alarm)  And  you  say  they  have  sent  out 
men  to  search  for  it?  Alas!  Help  me.  You  are  at  home 
in  these  parts  and  everyone  must  luiow  you,  but  think  what 
a  grave  thing  it  would  be  if  I  were  found  with  the  pig. 
Do  take  it  and  let  me  have  your  goose! 

Fawner  Lad  I  shall  run  some  risk  if  I  do,  but  to  pre- 
vent your  getting  into  trouble  I  will  do  it 

Hans  Thanks!  Thanks!  you  have  indeed  befriended 
mel 

(They  effect  the  exchange,  the  Farmer  Lad  goes  off  left 
and  Hans  goes  off  right.  The  Farmer  Lad  looks  at  Hans 
with  the  goose,  then  at  the  pig,  smiles  broadly  and  attempts 
to  hurry  tiie  pig,) 

Scene  IV 

The  Approach  to" a  Village 

(Enter  Hans  with  the  goose.  At  distance^  as  ^  hfcre  a 
house^  a  scissors  grinder  is  busily  engaged,) 

Hans  (stroking  the  goose)  Well  this  is  my  best  trade. 
When  I  really  think  it  over,  I  gained  a  great  deal.  First, 
tliere  is  the  good  roast,  then  the  quantity  of  fat  that  will 
drip  out  of  it  when  roasting  will  keep  us  in  goose  fat 
enough  to  last  a  quarter  of  a  year  for  eating  on  bread,  and 
last  of  all,  the  fine  feathers  will  fill  a  pillow,  and  then  how 
I  shall  sleep.  Mother  will  be  delighted,  I  know.  (Catches 
sight  of  grinder  and  goes  eagerly  toward  him)  What  have 
we  here?    A  grinder! 


Grinder  (singing) 

Scissors  and  knives  I  quickly  grind 

While  out  my  coat  tails  fly  in  the  wind  behind* 

Hans  You  appear  to  have  an  excellent  busmess,  if  one 
may  judge  by  your  song. 

Grinder  Oh,  yes!  This  business  has  a  golden  bottom. 
A  good  grinder  may  find  money  in  his  pocket  whenever  he 
puts  his  hand  into  it.    Where  did  you  buy  that  fine  goose? 

Hans    I  did  not  buy  it,  but  took  it  in  exchange  for  a 

pig- 
Grinder    Yes?    And  the  pig? 
Hans    Oh,  that  I  got  for  a  cow. 
Grinder    And  the  cow? 
Hans    That  I  took  for  a  horse. 

Grinder    Well,  well!    And  the  horse? 

Hans  That  I  got  for  a  lump  of  money  —  as 
big  as  my  head. 

Grinder    And  the  money? 

Hans  Oh,  that  was  my  wages  for  seven  years' 
service! 

Grinder  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  have 
certainly  known  how  to  look  out  for  yourself 
each  time.  If  you  can  only  get  on  so  far  that 
you  can  hear  money  jingle  in  your  pockets  when- 
ever you  stand  up,  you  will  indeed  have  made 
your  fortune. 

Hans  And  how  shall  I  manage  that? 
^  Grinder  Just  become  a  grinder,  like  me. 
Nothing  is  needed  but  a  good  grindstone — every- 
thing else  will  come  of  itself.  I  have  the  grind- 
stone here.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  little  worn,  but 
you  need  give  me  nothing  for  it  but  your  goose. 
Will  you  do  it? 

Hans  How  can  you  ask?  Why,  I  shall  be  the 
luckiest  man  in  the  world!  With  money  in  my 
pocket  every  time  I  put  my  hand  into  it  there 
is  nothing  more  in  this  world  to  be  desired. 
Take  the  goose! 
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{Grinder  takes  the  goose,  stoops  and  picks  up. p. big  stone 
Jrom  the  ground  which  he  hands  to  Hans.) 

Grinder  Now  here  is  a  good  stone  into  the  bargain. 
You  can  hammer  all  your  nails  on  it  and  straighten  them 
out.    Take  it  with  you,  and  keep  it  carefully. 

Hans  Thank  you.  I  must  have  been  born  under  a 
lucky  star,  everything  turns  out  so  well  for  me.  (^4^ 
Grinder  starts  off,  left)  You're  leaving?  Well,  good-by,  and 
good  luck  to  youl 

Grinder  Good-by,  and  may  you  ever  hear  the  jingle 
of  money  in  your  pockets!     {Exit  Grinder,  left.) 

Hans  {yawning)  Ah,  but  I  am  tired!  I  have  been  on 
my  feet  a  long  time,  and  can  scarcely  stand.  Besides 
I  am  almost  perishing  of  thirst.  Surely  that  is  a  well  I  see 
yonder.  I'll  just  go  over  and  refresh  myself  with  a  cool 
drink.  Then  I  shall  feel  more  fit  to  resume  my  journey. 
{He  shoulders  the  stones,)  My,  but  these  stones  are  heavy  I 
I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  carry  them. 

{He  trudges  laboriously  over  to  the  well,  where  he  carefully 
places  the  stones  upon  the  edge.  As  he  is  about  to  drink,  he 
slips  and  so  pushes  the  stones  into  the  well.) 

Hans  {jumping  up  and  throwing  his  cap  into  the  air  as  in 
joy)  There  is  no  man  in  the  world  as  lucky  as  I!  I  was 
but  wishing  I  did  not  have  those  heavy  stones  to  carry 
home,  and  my  wish  is  granted  without  my  having  anything 
with  which  to  reproach  myself.  It  was  an  accident  that 
took  my  troubles  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  I  am  well 
rid  of  them.  I  can  now  hasten  home  to  my  dear  mother 
without  a  thing  to  trouble  me.     I  am  in  luck. 

{Exit  Hans,  right,  running  light-heartedly,) 


Suggestions  tor  Dramatization  i 

H%ns  in  Luck  may  be  played  either  in  the  school-room 
or  oiw-of-doors.  In  the  former  event,  pupils  may  take  the 
part  of  the  various  animals;  costumes  may  be  easily  made 
that  will  add  to  its  attractiveness.  Should  any  object  to  a 
possible  bad  result  to  be  drawn  from  the  playlet,  a  second 
act  may  easily  be  arranged  in  which  Hans  upon  his  return 
to  his  mother's  home,  learns  that  his  lack  of  far-sightedness 
and  shrewdness  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  in  poor 
circumstances  the  mother  he  so  much  loves  and  who  has 
depended  upon  his  earnings  to  pay  off  her  indebtedness 
upon  her  small  home.  This  realization  may  be  made  to 
show  the  birth  of  a  different  disposition  in  Hans.  Children, 
however,  usually  show  only  a  desire  to  be  unlike  Hans  in 
the  respect  to  making  a  bargain. 

As  here  written,  the  playlet  was  very  successfully  given 
out  of  doors  in  a  June  play  pageant.  The  animals  used 
were  all  live  ones  and  the  only  one  that  occasioned  any 
difficulty  was  the  pig,  which,  like  all  pigs,  refused  to  be  led, 
thereby  adding  much  merriment  to  the  scene. 

The  pupils  of  the  primary  room  which  produced  it  were 
all  dressed  to  represent  well  loved  fairy  tales,  birds  and 
flowers  of  June.  Most  of  the  fairy  tales  were  represented 
by  tableaux — Mrs.  Burnett's  Prince  Fairyfoot  being  es- 
pecially delightful  given  in  this  way — ^and  Hans  in  Luck  and 
Puss-in-Boots,  because  the  action  of  each  b  largely  pastoral, 
were  given  in  dramatized  form. 

A  platform  was  erected  and  used  for  such  scenes  as  made 
it  necessary. 

The  day  ended  with  folk  dances  and  song  games,  and 
proved  a  delight  to  children,  parents  and  friends. 


Pocahontas* 


As  played  Class  Day,  State  Normal  School,  Keene,  N.  H.,  by  the 
Second  Grade. 

Claribel  p.  Fisher 

Place 

A  past  of  the  playground  with  trees  at  the  back.  Children  approach 
from  among  the  trees. 

Characteks 

(All  in  costume) 

Captain  John  Smith 
Pocahontas 
Chief  Powhatan 
Medicine  Man 
Old  Indian  Women 
Three  Indian  Braves 
Three  Indian  Girls 

Scene  I 

{Pocahontas  and  three  Indian  Girls  are  playing.  Two  of 
the  girls  are  looking  ai  a  string  of  beads  worn  by  one.  The 
other  Indian  Girl  is  playing  with  a  raffia  doll  made  by  that 
child.    Pocahontas  is  off  by  herself  picking  flowers.     The 

*  Based  on  "  Pocahontas  "  in  Book  II  of  Augusta  Stevenson's  "  Chfldren's  Classics  in 


old  Indian  Woman  can  be  seen  approaching  through  the  trees 
with  bows  and  arrows  in  her  hands.  The  bows  and  arrofws 
made  by  second  grade  boys.) 

Indian  Girl  See,  see!  Here  comes  the  old  Indian 
Woman. 

Other  Indian  Girls    Yes,  yes!    The  old  Indian  Woman. 

Old  Indian  Woman  The  deer  go  to  the  river.  You  must 
shoot  them  while  they  drink.  Here  are  your  bows  and 
arrows. 

First  Girl  {taking  her  bow  and  arrow)  I'll  shoot  a  mother 
deer. 

Second  Girl  {taking  her  bow  and  arrow)  I'll  ^oot  a  baby 
deer. 

Third  Girl  {taking  her  bow  and  arrow)  And  I'll  shoot  a 
father  deer  with  horns. 

Old  Woman  Come,  Pocahontas,  and  get  your  bow  and 
arrow. 

Pocahimtas  {arises  but  does  not  offer  to  come  for  bow  and 
arrow)    I  will  not  shoot  deer. 

First  Girl    She  never  shoots  at  them. 

Second  Girl  She  only  shoots  at  trees  and  sedges  peepin*" 
from  the  water. 

Dramatic  Form,"  published  t 
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Third  Girl    She  will  not  even  shoot  a  bird. 

Old  Woman  {looking  at  each  of  the  girls  in  amazement) 
Can  this  be  true? 

Pocahontas  {moving  forward  a  little  and  in  a  pleading 
voice)  They  look  at  me  so  gently,  I  will  not  kill  the  pretty 
things.    The  forest  is  their  home  the  same  as  it  is  ours. 

Old  Woman  {in  a  disgusted  tone)  Such  talk  I 
never  heard  before.  The  braves  must  know  of 
this. 

Pocahontas  No,  no!  they  will  tell  my  father. 
Please  do  not  tell  him. 

First  Girl  He  will  send  her  from  his  wigwam. 
Please  do  not  tell  him. 

Second  Girl  He  will  send  her  all  alone  into 
the  forest.     Please  do  not  tell  him. 

Third  Girl  Please,  Old  Woman,  do  not  tdl 
him. 

Old  Woman  {turning  to  Pocahontas)  Then  take 
your  bow  and  arrow  and  kill  a  deer. 

Pocahontas  I  will  not!  I  have  told  you  that 
before!    I  cannot! 

Old  Woman  {nodding  her  head)  Powhatan  shall 
know.    Before  the  sim  sets,  Powhatan  shall  know. 

{Two  Indian  Braves  enter  running,) 

First  Brave    The  Braves  have  brought  a  prisoner. 
Second  Brave    It  is  the  white  chief  from  the  village. 
First  Brave    They  have  taken  him  to  Powhatan. 
Second  Brave    Come,  if  you  would  see  him. 

{Braves  run  of  through  the  trees,  woman  and  girls  folkwingf 
the  latter  aU  saying, "  PU  go  —  FU  go.") 

Scene  II 

{Approaching  slowly  through  the  trees  may  be  seen  Captain 
John  Smith  between  Chief  Powhatan  and  the  Medicine  Man, 
Indian  Braves  following.    When  they  reach  the  scene  of 


action,  Captain  Smith  faces  Chief  Powhatan,  the 
braves  group  themsdves  about,  listening  eagerly.) 

Captain  Smith  {pleadingly)  Please  let  me  live, 
great  chief  I  Please  let  me  live,  and  I  will  show 
you  my  talking  needle. 

Powhatan  {scornfully)  Talking  needle  I  What 
is  that? 

Captain  Smith  {showing  compass)  It  is  the 
needle  in  this  box.  It  talks  whenever  I  wish  it. 
Powhatan  What  does  it  say? 
Captain  Smith  It  tells  me  where  to  find  the 
North.  I  turn  the  box  this  way  —  I  turn  the 
box  that  way — but  it  always  points  to  the 
north. 

Powhatan    {at  last  interested,  takes  compass) 
Why,  so  it  does!     It  is  very  strange  and  won- 
derful! 
A  Brave    Will  it  tell  the  North  at  night? 
Captain  Smith    In  the  darkest  night  it  tells  you. 
Another  Brave    Will  it  tell  the  North  on  water? 
Captain  Smith    On  river  or  on  lake  it  tells  you. 
Powhatan    Come,  show  me  how  to  make  it  talk. 
Captain  Smith    Will  you  let  me  live  and  go  in  peace? 
Powhatan    You  shall  live  and  go  in  peace. 


Medicine  Man    Great  Chief,  is  it  best  to  let  so  wise  a 
man  go  from  us? 

Powhatan    Do  you  think  we  ought  to  keep  him  here? 
Medicine  Man    Another  needle  might  show  him  how 
to  be  chief  in  your  place. 
Powhatan  {slowly  nodding  his  head)  Yes,  yes,  that  is  true. 
Braves  {all  nodding  their  heads)    Yes,  yes. 
Medicine  Man    He  is  too  wise  to  Uve,  Great  Chief. 
Powhatan  {nodding  head)    Yes,  yes. 
Braves    Yes,  yes. 

Powhatan  {commandingly)    Bind  his  hands  and  bind  his 
feet.  Braves.    {Braves  tie  hands  and  feet.)    Put  his  head 
on  that  stone  there.     {Braves  do  so.     In  rushes  Pocahontas.) 
Pocahontas    You  shall  not  kill  him!    You  shall 
not! 
Powhatan    My  daughter,  come  away. 
Pocahontas    I  will  not  move. 
Indian  Woman  {hurriedly  approaching)    Poca- 
hontas, Pocahontas,  come  away. 
Pocahontas    1  will  not  move. 
First  Indian  Girl  {running  in)     Pocahontas, 
Pocahontas,  come  away. 
Pocahontas    I  will  not  move. 
Second  Indian  Girl  {running  in)    Pocahontas, 
Pocahontas,  come  away. 
Pocahontas    I  will  not  move. 
Third  Indian  Girl  {running  in)    Pocahontas! 
Pocahontas!    Come  away! 
Pocahontas    I  wiQ  not  move. 

{As  these  Indian  girls  have  run  in  they  have 
completed  a  half  circle  around  Captain  John  Smith, 
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Braves  on  one  side,  girls  on  the  other,  with  Pocahontas  and 
Chief  Powhatan  at  his  head,) 

Medicine  Man  Take  her  away,  braves!  Take  her 
away! 

Powhatan  {holding  his  hand  over  her  head)  Do  not  dare 
to  touch  her!    Do  you  hear?    Do  not  dare  to  touch  her! 

Pocahontas  {dropping  on  her  knees  by  Captain  Smithes 
heady  pleads  for  his  life)  Spare  his  life,  father!  Spare  his 
life! 

Powhatan  {after  a  nwment  of  deep  meditation)  Unbind 
his  hands  and  feet,  Braves 


{Braves  do  so,  Powhatan  leads  Captain  Smith  to  the  front 
center  of  the  half  circle  formed  by  Indian  Braves  and  girls.) 

Powhatan  {holding  his  hand  aver  Captain  Smithes  head) 
Captain  Smith,  you  shall  live  and  go  in  peace.  I,  Pow- 
hatan, do  say  these  words:   You  shall  live  and  go  in  peace. 

{Captain  Smith  takes  Pocahontas  by  the  hand.  Chief 
Powhatan  the  Indian  Woman,  each  Indian  Brave  an  Indian 
girl,  and  led  by  Captain  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  ihey  disappear 
slowly  through  the  trees.) 


Welcome  to  June 

Alice  E.  Allen 

A  simple  Flower  Pageant  or  March  for  all  the  little  ''graduates."  1 1 
may  be  given  in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  Each  girl  wears  a  straight 
little  ''gown"  of  green  to  represent  flower-stem,  with  a  '*cap"  like 
the  flower  she  represents  The  boys,  who  are  the  Johnny- Jump-Ups, 
Sunflowers,  and  Jacks,  may  wear  any  suitable  boy  costimies  which  also 
suggest  the  flowers  represented,  or  may  simply  wear  the  flower  in 
blouse. 

(2)  Each  child  may  carry  slender  wand  tipped  with  flower  he  or 
she  represents.  In  this  case,  the  march  may  conclude  with  a  pretty 
drill,  introducing  dainty  figures  and  tableaux. 

If  not  desirable  or  convenient  to  use  all  the  flowers  named,  some 
may  be  omitted,  others  substituted,  or  any  changes  made.  There 
n€«d  be  only  two  of  each  kind  of  flower,  except  roses.  Of  these  there 
should  be  two  of  each  color.  A  soft  piano  accompaniment  should  be 
given  throughout. 

Appropriate  songs  may  be  introduced,  and  if  desired  to  make  the 
whole  more  elaborate,  more  like  a  rea*  play,  choose  an  older  child  as 
June,  and  let  different  flowers  present  gifts  to  her,  etc.,  as  words  sug- 
gest—  the  roses  crowning  her  as  their  Queen.  The  Flowers  are 
arranged  in  two  groups:  the  first,  the  Garden  Flowers;  the  second,  the 
wad  Flowers. 

First  Group  {chorus  recitation,  as  they  march) 

Here  come  the  Flowers  of  the  Garden  — 
A  pageant  of  old-fashioned  posies  — 
Tall  hoUyhocks,  bright  four  o'clocks, 

Pansies  and  lilies  and  roses. 
Why  do  we  come?    Steps  all  a-tune, 
To  her  sweet  music,  we  welcome  the  June! 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  {ringing  bells) 

We're  Valley  Lilies;   all  astir, 
Our  happy  bells  ring  out  for  her! 

Pansies  {looking  into  flower  thoughtfully) 

We  are  the  Pansy  Blooms.    We  hold 
Sweet  thoughts  of  her  in  blue  and  gold. 

Johnny- Jump-Ups  {jumping  up  and  doim  gaily) 

We're  Johnny-Jump-Ups.     See  us  smile  — 
June  looks  at  us  and  laughs  the  while. 

Forget-me-nots  {writing) 

In  June's  own  blue,  upon  this  spot 
I  write  my  name  —  Forget-me-not! 


Honeysuckles  {dainty  tunning  motions) 

We  are  the  Honeysuckle  flowers. 

With  fragrant  bloom  we  wreathe  her  bowers. 

Sunflowers  {looking  up) 

The  sun's  own  flowers,  with  sunbeam  rays, 
We  brighten  all  her  thirty  days. 

HoUyhocks  {carrying  butterflies,  or  with  butterflies  on  caps) 
We  are  the  stately  hollyhocks, 
We  bring  her  butterflies  in  flocks. 

Sweet  Peas  {fluttering  wings  prettily) 

Sweet  Peas  —  we Ve  wings,  soft  lavender 
And  rose,  to  fly  away  with  her. 

Lilies  {lift  faces  smiling) 

The  slender  lilies  slowly  wake 

And  show  their  smiles  just  for  her  sake. 

Four  O^ clocks  {looking  at  watches) 

We're  Four  O'clocks  wdth  golden  spells  — 
June's  watch  —  by  us  the  time  she  tells. 

Poppies  {holding  up  hands  curved  like  a  cup) 
Each  Pwpy  is  a  scarlet  cup 
With  rs^iant  d^^^ams  for  her  b^inmed  up. 

Roses  {dancing  gaily) 

And  we're  her  Roses.     Tints  we  wear 
Than  blush  of  morning  far  more  fair. 


Jacks 


Some  sturdy  Jacks,  like  knights  in  crowds. 
With  raiment  made  of  sunset  clouds. 


All  the  Roses 

Or  white  as  snow,  or  warm  as  noon,^ 
Without  us,  could  there  be  a  June? 

Second  Group  {chorus  recitation) 

Here  come  the  Flowers  of  the  Meadow, 
By  sun  and  by  wind  ^ey're  watched  over, 
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Golden  and  white,  full  of  delight, 
Buttercups,  daisies,  and  clover. 
Why  do  we  come?    Steps  all  a-tune 
To  her  sweet  music,  we  welcome  the  June. 

Daisies  (telling  fortunes  with  daisy  petals) 

We^re  Daisies  —  let  us  try  the  spell  — 
June  loves  me  —  loves  not  —  loves  me  well. 

Buttercups  (holding  flowers  under  each  other^s  chins  saucily) 
We're  Buttercups  —  with  us  she  sups; 
Dear  June,  she  does  love  buttercups! 

Clover  (blowing  kisses  prettily  from  finger-tips) 

We're  Clover  Blooms.    A  kiss  to  her 
We  send  by  each  soft  wind  astir. 

Water  Lilies  (pretty  motions  of  rowing  boats) 

We're  Water  Lily  boats  —  wejtarry 
To  waft  her  to  the  Land  of  Fairy! 

Sweet  Briar  Rose  (lifting  J-U-N-E  in  rose-colored  letters) 
Sweet  Briar  Rose,  with  petals  four, 
We  spell  her  name  —  J-U-N-E  —  o'er  and  o'er! 

All  (each  group  lifting  flowers  or  welcomes  of  some  sort) 
So,  all  the  Flowers  with  steps  a-tune. 
To  her  sweet  music,  morn  and  noon. 
In  scent  and  color  welcome  June! 


M 


^- 


The  Rose  Fairy 

Eugenia  Holcomb 

ONE  of  the  most  simple  and  attractive  little  plays  I 
have  ever  given,  in  connection  with  the  "School 
Entertainment"  the  teacher  is  called  upon  once 
in  so  often  to  give,  in  most  conmiunities,  is  the 
charming  little  exercise  called  "The  Rose  Fairy." 

This  may  be  given  very  aptly  and  appropriately  in  late 
May,  or  early  June  —  the  month  of  roses. 

We  gave  it  in  early  February  and  ordered  three  dozen 
La  France  roses  of  the  florist  for  the  occasion. 

The  entertainment  was  given  in  the  Opera  House,  in 
connection  with  the  Elson  Picture  exhibit,  and  the  proceeds 
were  to  go  toward  a  fund  for  obtaining  copies  of  the  best 
works  of  Art  for  our  schools.  ' 

To  be  most  effective,  the  playlet  should  be  given  where 
there  is  a  stage  and  plenty  of  scenery.  Thirty-six 
little  children — eighteen  boys  and  eighteen  girls — can  be 
arranged  very  nicely  in  four  rows,  with  nine  in  each  row. 
They  are  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  a  boy  and  girl 
alternating,  as  the  curtain  rises,  carefully  concealing  a 
rose  in  their  right  hands  behind  them. 
*  One  little  girl  of  the  number,  who  is  a  good  singer,  is 
chosen  to  do  the  "  solo  "  work.  She  sings  to  the  old  tune  of 
"Oh,  dear!    What  can  the  matter  be?" 


They  say  there's  a   fair  -  y,    who  lives  in     a     ros  •  y. 

The  chorus  responds,  singing: 

Oh,  say,  does  she  ever  come  here? 

Little  girl  sings: 

She's  hiding  away  in  some  sweet-scented  posy. 

Chorus 

We  never  shall  find  her,  I  fear. 
Chorus. 


^ 
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Come,  come,  come,  pretty  fairy, 
Come,  come,  come,  pretty  fairy. 
Come,  come,  come,  pretty  fairy, 
Oh,  come,  let  us  see  you  to-day! 

At  this  point  a^daintily  dressed  fairy,  carrying  a  golden 
wand  with  pink  rose  on  the  end,  trips  lightly  in  from  behind 
scenes  and  standing  in  front,  at  one  side  of  chorus,  sings: 

Dear  children,  I'm  coming,  I  heard  you  all  calling, 
I  hurried  so  fast  I  came  very  near  falling! 
Oh,  dear!    Oh,  dear!  it  was  really  appalling. 
Now  what  is  your  best  wish  to-day? 

The  little  girl  in  the  group  then  sings: 

Kind  fairy,  we're  all  so  delighted  to  see  you. 
Please  listen,  our  wish  we  will  now  gladly  tell  you, 
Oh,  can  you,  dear  fairy,  oh,  wdll  you  please,  fairy. 
Turn  each  of  our  thumbs  to  a  roser 

The  fairy  sings: 

I  surely  am  always  delighted  to  please  you, 

I  love  all  good  children,  so  do  as  I  tell  you: 

Hold  each  little  thumb  up  and  soon  I  will  show  you  — 

That  each  little  thumb  is  a  rose. 

Each  little  child  holds  left  thumb  up  high,  the  fairy  trips 
daintily  back  and  forth  touching  each  thumb  with  her  wand. 

As  ^e  does  so  each  child  quickly  rises,  and  as  quickly 
puts  left  hand  behind  —  and  holds  out  right  hand  contain- 
ing rose.    They  then  sing: 

Thanks!    thanks!    thanks!    pretty  fairy! 
Thanks!   thanks!   thanks!   pretty  fairy! 
Thanks!   thanks!   thanks!   pretty  fairy! 
You've  made  us  so  happy  to-day. 

As  they  sing  they  step  in  time  to  music  to  front  of  stage, 
a  row  at  a  time,  bow  and  throw  roses  to  audience,  which 
makes  a  very  pretty  finish  to  the  exercise.  They  run  off 
the  stage  lightly,  leaving  the  fairy  alone.  She  steps 
to  front  of  stage,  makes  a  sweeping  bow,  holding  her  wand 
prettily  toward  the  audience,  and  disappears. 
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The  Teacher's  Treasure  Box 
for  June 

Caroline  Griffin 

Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  for  use  ii* 
the  primary  grades. 

The  Sweet  June  Time 

The  daisies  and  the  buttercups 

Now  merrily  are  growing; 
And  everywhere,  for  June's  sweet  sake, 

Are  crimson  roses  blowing. 
The  sunbeams  o'er  the  meadows  lie, 
•  And  breezes  light  are  straying; 
And  O!   'tis  time  the  schools  were  done. 

And  children  out  a-playing. 
"Vacation  is  the  time  for  fun!" 

All  girls  and  boys  are  saying, 
When  schools  and  books  grow  wearisome, 

And  hearts  are  ripe  for  playing. 
So,  little  folks,  come  one  and  all, 

And  tumble  out  together. 
Amid  the  sunbeams,  golden  bright, 

All  in  the  sweet  June  weather. 

—  Mary  D.  Brine 

Playing  House 

Bess  and  Joe  are  playing  house. 

The  house  is  under  an  apple  tree. 

The  rooms  are  made  with  large  stones. 

Helen  plays  she  is  the  mother.    Joe  plays  he  is  the  father. 

The  dolls  are  the  children.  The  children  are  sick.  They 
have  the  mumps. 

When  the  children  are  well,  we  will  call  on  Helen  and 
Joe. 

Billy  and  Me 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep. 
Up  the  river  and  over  the  lea. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest, 


There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee, 
That's  the  w^ay  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest, 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest; 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

O,  this  I  know^,  I  love  to  play. 
Though  the  meadow. and  in  the  hay; 
Up  the  meadow  and  over  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

—  James  Hogg 
The  Pet  Donkey 

Marvin,  Walker  and  Margaret  had  a  pet  donkey.  They 
had  a  two-wheeled  cart,  large  enough  for  all  three  children 
to  ride  in.  The  children  would  start  for  a  drive  with  Don- 
key Ben,  and  for  a  while  everything  would  go  very  nicely. 
Ben  would  trot  along  as  if  he  were  the  best  donkey  in  the 
world. 

But  all  at  once  Ben  would  stop.  The  children  would 
pound  as  hard  as  they  could  with  the  whip,  but  they  could 
not  hurt  his  tough  skin  enough  to  make  him  go  a  step. 

Then  the  children  would  sit  in  the  cart  waiting  for  Ben 
to  get  ready  to  start,  until  they  were  all  out  of  patience. 
Finally  they  would  all  get  out,  and  try  pounding  him  with 
sticks. 

As  soon  as  all  the  children  were  out  of  the  cart,  Ben 
would  start  as  suddenly  as  he  had  stopped.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  then,  kut  run  after  the  cart  as  fast  as  possible. 
Usually  Ben  would  keep  on  running  until  he  had  reached 
home. 

Ben  was  a  funny  donkey,  but  the  children  liked  him, 
in  spite  of  his  trydng  ways. 

Bed  in  Summer 

In  winter,  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree. 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  streets  ^^T^ 
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And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

A  Farewell 

My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you; 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray; 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you' 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long: 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

—  Charles   Kingsky 

A  Boy  Scoct  is  (amp 

Roy  was  a  Boy  Scout.  He  wa.^  the  only  child  in  the 
family.  Until  he  went  camjring  \^Ith  the  Scouts,  he  had 
never  waited  upon  himself  at  all. 

The  first  morning  in  camp  the  leader  gave  Roy  two 
matches,  some  coffee,  a  coffee-pot,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  piece 
of  raw  beefsteak.    He  told  Roy  to  cook  his  own  breakfast. 

Roy  had  never  built  a  fire,  and  before  he  thought,  he  had 
used  up  both  matches. 

Then  he  thought  he  would  see  what  the  other  boys  did. 
He  saw  one  of  the  boys  gather  a  pile  of  dried  leaves,  and 
then  some  small  sticks.  On  top  the  boy  placed  some  laiger 
sticks,  and  soon  he  had  a  roaring  fire. 

Roy  did  the  same.  He  gathered  dried  leaves,  then  small 
sticks,  then  larger  ones.  As  his  matches  were  gone,  he 
lighted  a  stick  in  the  other  boy's  fire,  and  so  started  his 
own. 

He  put  some  coffee  in  his  coffee-pot,  then  filled  the  pot 
mth  cold  water,  as  the  other  boys  did.  Then  he  put  the 
coffee  pot  in  the  hot  ashes. 

But  how  should  he  cook  beefsteak?  He  put  the  raw 
steak  in  the  frying  pan,  and  set  it  in  the  fire.  In  a  minute 
the  steak  was  burning.  Then  he  lifted  the  pan  away  above 
the  fire,  and  the  meat  did  not  cook  at  all.  He  tried  putting 
the  pan  lower,  then  higher.  At  last  he  found  just  the  one 
place  where  the  meat  would  cook  and  still  not  bum. 

On  that  first  morning  in  camp,  Roy  found  out  that  it  is 
worth  while  for  a  boy  to  learn  to  do  things  for  himself. 

Wishes 

Said  the  first  little  chicken. 

With  a  queer  little  squirm, 
'*I  wish  I  could  find 

A  fat  little  worm." 

Said  the  next  little  chicken, 

With  an  odd  little  shrug, 
"I  wish  I  could  find 

A  little  fat  bug." 

Said  the  third  little  chicken. 
With  a  sharp  little  squeal, 
"I  wish  I  could  find 

Some  nice  yellow  meal." 

Said  the  fourth  little  chicken. 
With  a  small  sigh  of  grief, 
'*  I  wish  I  could  find 
A  little  green  leaf." 

"See  here,"  said  the  mother. 

From  the  green  garden-patch, 
"If  you  want  any  breakfast. 

Just  come  here  and  scratch." 

—  Selected 


The  Little  Fish  and  the  Oyster 

The  little  fish  was  talking  to  the  oyster. 

"The  way  to  get  on  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "is  to  bustle 
about  and  see  things." 

"It  is  better,"  said  the  oyster  slowly,  "to  sit  still  and 
think  about  them." 

"You  ought  to  do  both,"  said  the  crab,  putting  his  long 
eyes  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock  to  look  up  through  the  water 
to  the  ledge  where  the  oyster  lived. 

"O  nonsense!"  the  fidi  answered.  "Why,  how  would 
the  shark  be  so  big  and  fine,  if  he  were  not  always  rushing 
about   so?" 

"What  is  the  use  in  rushing,  when  you  have  nothing  to 
rush  for?  asked  the  crab. 

"It  is  much  better  to  sit  still  and  think  and  think  and 
think,"  said  the  oyster. 

"What  is  the  use  in  thinking  when  you  have  nothing  to 
think  about?"  asked  the  crab. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  fidi,  "I  mean  to  rush  about,  and 
see  the  world,  and  grow  as  big  as  the  shark." 

"And  I,"  said  the  oyster,  "mean  to  think  and  think 
and  think,  and  grow  as  wise  as  the  sunfish,  who  knows  every- 
thing." 

The  fish  rushed  off,  but  he  rushed  into  a  net  and  was 
caught. 

Tlie  oyster  sat  and  thought,  but  he  never  thought  about 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  net,  so  he  was  caught  too. 

But  the  crab  is  alive  in  his  hole  to  thi^  day. 

"Think  before  you  rush,  but  rush  when  you  must," 
he  says.  Then  he  thinks  what  happened  to  his  friends,  the 
fish  and  the  oyster. — Selected 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 
Hopi)ed  upon  the  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said, 
"Ain't  you  ashamed,  you  sleepy  head?" 

—  R,  L,  Stevenson 

The  Well 

We're  going  to  dig  a  well, 

Away  down  in  the  ground; 
We're  going  to  dig  it  deep. 

And  pave  it  all  around. 
And  when  we  come  to  water. 

We'll  let  a  bucket  down, 
And  then  if  we  should  both  fall  in. 

We  should  not  have  to  drown. 
Perhaps  we'll  find  a  gold  mine 

Or  diamonds  while  we  dig; 
We'll  give  'em  all  to  mamma 

If  they  are  bright  and  big. 
And  when  our  well  is  furnished 

With  water  fresh  and  clear, 
You  all  may  come  to  see  it. 

And  drinJc  with  us  next  year. —  Selected 

A  Child  to  a  Rose 

White  Rose,  talk  to  me! 

I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Why  do  you  say  no  word  to  me. 

Who  say  so  much  to  you? 
I'm  bringing  you  a  little  rain. 

And  I  shall  feel  so  proud. 
If,  when  you  feel  it  on  your  face, 

You  take  me  for  a  cloud. 
Here  I  come  so  softly 

You  cannot  hear  me  walking; 
If  I  take  you  by  surprise, 

I  may  catch  you  talking. 

White  Rose,  are  you  tired 

Of  staying  in  one  place? 
Do  you  ever  wish  to  see 

The  wild  flowers,  face  to  faco?^  T 
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Do  you  know  the  woodbines, 

And  the  big  brown-crested  reeds? 
Do  you  know  how  they  live 

So  friendly  with  the  weeds? 
Have  you  any  work  to  do, 

When  youVe  finished  growing? 
Shall  you  teach  your  little  buds 

Pretty  ways  of  blowing? 

Do  you  ever  go  to  sleep?  — 

Once  I  woke  by  night, 
And  looked  out  of  the  window; 

And  there  you  stood  moon- white  - 


Moon-white,  in  a  mist  of  darkness  — 

With  never  a  word  to  say; 
But  you  seemed  to  move  a  little. 

And  then  I  ran  away. 

White  Rose,  do  you  love  me? 

I  only  widi  you'd  say. 
I  would  work  hard  to  please  you 

If  I  but  knew  the  way. 
I  think  you  nearly  perfect 

In  spite  of  all  your  scorns; 
But,  White  Rose,  if  I  were  you, 

I  woMnH  have  those  thorns. 

—  Poems  for  a  Child 


Fig.  1  Fig. 

Aesthetic  Dances  for  School- 
room or  Gymnasium 

Harriet  A.  James 

Music — any  simple  waltz. 

Little  girls  may'iise  arm  movements  alone  or  arm  movements  with 

skirts. 
Little  boys  may  use  arm  movements  alone. 

Step  I    At  chord,  raise  arms  not  quite  shoulder  high. 
Heels  together.     (Fig.  1.) 
a    With  right  foot,  3  slides  to  right  and  point  with  left 


2  Fig.  3 

(4  measures).    Step  left  and  point  right.     Step 
right  and  point  left  (Fig.  2).    (4  measures.) 
h    Same,  starting  left.    Repeat  a  and  b. 

Step  II 

a    Point  right  foot  diagonally  forward  right.     Right 
hand  low  over  right  foot. 

Left  hand  at  waist.    (Fig.  3.)    (1  measure  of 
waltz). 

Raise  right  hand  over  head. 
Place  right  foot  behind  left  foot.    (Fig  4.)    (I 
measure  of  waltz). 
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Fig.  9 


Raise  left  hand  also  over  head  (1  measure). 
(Hold  another  measure.) 

Bend  body  and  arms  to  right.     (Fig.   5.)     (2 
measures.) 

Raise  body  and  place  hands  at  wabt  and  heels 
together.    (2  measures.) 
b    Same,  starting  left.    Repeat  a  and  b. 

Step  in 

a    Step  right  and  point  left,  drawing  left  arm  in  across 

body  (2  measures).    Step  left  and  point  right, 

drawing  right  arm  in  across  body.     (Fig.   2.) 

(2  measures.) 

Heels  together  arms  like  Fig.  1.     (2  measures.) 

Raise  heels  and  arms.     (Fig.  6.) 

Heels  sink  and  arms  as  Fig.  1. 
b    Same,  starting  left.    Repeat  a  and  b. 

Step  IV 

a     Step  right  and  hop,  raising  left  in  front  and  arms 

extended.     (Fig.  7.) 

Step  left  and  hop,  raising  right  in  front  and  arms 

extended. 

3  slides  right  and  hop.     (Fig.  7.) 
b    Same,  starting  left.    Repeat  a  and  b. 

Step  V 

Same  as  Step  I  and  instead  of  last  point  bow  as  in 
Fig.  8. 

Music  —  a  simple  Schotlische  or  Polka. 

Step  I    Arms  and  feet  as  in  Fig.  1. 
1    Slide  right,  together,  right. 
Slide,  left,  together,  left. 

Slide  right,  together,  right  and  point  left  and  cross 
left  in  front  of  right  and  draw  left  arm  in. 
(Just  opposite  foot  and  arm  of  Fig.  9.) 
^    Same,  starting  left.    Repeat  a  and  b. 


Step  II 


3  steps  forward,  right,  left,  right  and  hop  crossing 

left  in  front.    (Fig.  7.) 

(Arms  like  Fig.  1.) 

3  steps  backward,  left,  right,  left,  and  hop  crossing 

right  foot  in  front. 

SUde  right,  together,  right,  point  left  and  cross  left 

in  front. 
Same  left  and  repeat  a  and  b. 


Step  III 


a    Step  right,  cross  left  foot  behind  and  courtesy. 

(Fig.  8.) 

Step  left,  cross  right  foot  behind  and  courtesy. 

Slide  right,  together,  right,  point  left  and  cross 

left  in  front  of  right.     (Fig.  9.) 
b    Same,  starting  left.    Repeat  a  and  b. 

Step  IV 

a    Slide  diagonally  forward  right,  raise  left  foot  behind 

and  hop.     (Fig.   10.) 

Step  back  on  left  —  raise  right  foot  in  front  and 

hop. 

Slide  right,  together,  right,  p)oint  left  and  cross. 

(Fig.  9.) 
b    Same,  starting  left.    Repeat  a  and  i. 

Step  V 

Same  as  Step  I  and  finish  with  bow.     (Fig.  8.) 


Fig  10 
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History  in  Story,  Song,  and 
Action 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Normal  School, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

(Book  rights  reserved) 
(The  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis  B.  Anthony 
of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School.) 

Subjects  for  the  Lessons  and  Storks  for  June 
Flag  Day,   Bunker  Hill  Day,  and  July  Fourth 

Object  of  the  Lessons  in  June 
To  teach  respect  for  the  United  States  flag,  the  proper 
treatment  of  it,  as  representing  our  country,  and  its 
meaning  and  value. 

OuUims  and  Suggestions  for  Lessons  and  Story  Work 
Flag  Day 
I    Story  of  the  Development  of  our  First  American 
Flag. 
1     Flags  used  in  the  early  history  of  our  country. 
a    Flags  of  the  Pilgrims  and  other  colonists 
who  came  from  England  to  settle  in  this 
country  (English  flag). 
(Description,   drawing,   and   picture,   or   a 
real  English  flag  should  be  used.) 
b    History  of  flag  of  England. 

The    ''Red    Cross    of    St.    George."    The 


k 


I 


"White  Cross  of  St.  Andrew,"      "King's 
colors." 
c    Early  flags  of  our  country. 

Pine  Tree  Flag,  Rattlesnake  Flag,  Flag  de- 
signed by  Benjamin  Franklin,  etc. 
The  children  may  draw   these  flags,  and 
and  later  make  flag  booklets. 
Making  the  First  Real  Flag  of  Our  Coimtry. 
a    Different  flags  the  soldiers  carried  in  the  &:st 
battles    of    the    Revolution.     (Trouble    to 
distinguish  their  own  ships  and  men.)        . 
b    The  Cambridge  Flag.  ^     .  ^ 

Designed  by  General  Washington  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

First  striped  flag,  but  had  a  comer  like  the 
English  flag,  which  meant  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  separate  from  the  mother 
country,  although  they  were  united  in 
in  defence  of  their  rights. 
Raised  at  Washington's  headquarters,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  January,  1776.  Salute  of 
thirteen  gims. 
c    John  Paul  Jones,  and  American  flag  on  the 

sea. 
d    Declaration  of  Independence,  July,    1776. 

Need  of  new  flag  for  the  new  nation. 
e    Visit   of   George   Washington   and   Robert 
Morris    to   Betsey   Ross.    (Betsey   Ross  a 
skilful   needlewoman.) 


Description  of  the  Betsey  Ross  house  in 
Philadelphia.  (Show  a  picture  of  the 
house.) 

Washington's  plan  of  flag. 

Thirteen  stripes,  seven  red  and  six  white, 

with  circle  of  thirteen  stars  on  a  blue  field. 

Betsey  Ross's  five-pointed  star.     (How  she 

made  it.) 

The  sample  fliag  and  how  it  was  made. 

Show  children  the  arrangement  of  stars. 

Adoption  of  flag  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777. 

Voted  by  Congress,  then  meeting  in  In- 
dependence Hall,  Philadelphia:  "Resolved, 
that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  whitp 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation." 

Reason  for  colors  and  design  of  flag. 

First  time  the  new  flag  was  raised  —  at  Fort 

Stanwix,  August  6,  1777.     (The  making  of 

this  flag  —  material  used.) 

First  recognition  of  United  States  flag  by  a 

foreign  country  —  John  Paul  Jones  reported 

that  a  salute  of  nine  guns  was  given  by  the 

French  in  return  for  salutes  from  ship  in  his 

fleet  on  February  14,  1778. 

II  Changes  in  the  flag. 
1    Admission  of 'new  States  to  the  Union. 

a    At  first  a  stripe  as  well  as  a  star  added  for 
each  new  State — reason  why  this  did  not 
work  well. 
b    Decision  to  have  thirteen  stripes  for  the 
thirteen  original  States  and  a  star  for  each 
State.      Arrangement  of    stars  to  be  in 
rows. 
c    A  star  is  added  to  the  flag  on  the  next 
Fourth  of  July  after  the  admission  of  a  new 
State  to  the  Union. 
The  flag  to-day. 

Forty-eight  stars,  in  six  rows  of  eight  stars 
each.  (Teach  the  children  to  draw  the  flag 
exactly  right  in  every  respect.) 
Proposal  for  new  arrangement  of  stars. 
Design  of  Wayne  Whipple  of  Philadelphia: 
In  the  center  thirteen  stars  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  six-pointed  star;  around  these 
thirteen  stars  there  is  a  circle  of  twenty-five 
stars,  which  represents  the  number  of  States 
admitted  to  the  Union  for  one  hundred  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
also  reminds  us  of  the  arrangements  of  stars 
in  the  first  flag  of  the  United  States.  The 
ten  States  which  have  been  admitted  since 
1876  are  represented  by  stars  outside  of  the 
circle.  This  is  a  very  pretty  design  and  was 
approved  of  by  President  Taft.  (Crowded 
condition  of  stars  on  flag  at  present.  A 
drawing  of  this  new  design  or  of  others  that 
might  be  used  may  be  made.) 

III  Meaning  and  treatment  of  the  flag. 

1  Value  of  the  flag. 

a    Need  of  flags  by  different  nations. 

b    What  the  flag  does  for  us:   Protects  us  in 

foreign  countries,  etc. 
c    The  flag  represents  our  country. 

The  importance  of  showing  respect  or 
courtesy  to  the  flag. 

2  Meaning  of  different  colors  in  the  flag. 

3  Treatment  of  flag. 

a    How  it  should  be  raised  and  lowered. 

(When  at  half-mast.) 
b    Meaning  of  different  positions. 
c    Nailing  colors  to  the  mast  of  a  ship. 

(Meaning  of  "hauling^d?rvvj^^^olors.") 
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In  the  army  and  navy,  a  person  who  lowers 
or  gives  up  the  flag,  without  authority,  to 
the  enemy  is  punished  with  death.  Even 
in  time  of  battle  the  standard-bearer  must 
not  allow^  the  flag  to  touch  the  earth.  The 
following  story  is  told:  A  negro,  who  carried 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  Tenth  Cavalry 
at  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  saw  another 
standard-bearer  fall  wounded.  He  sprang 
to  the  dying  man,  seized  the  colors,  and 
advanced  to  the  front  carrying  both  heavy 
battle  flags.  On  accoimt  of  this  brave  deed, 
he  was  promoted  and  commended  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

National  salute  to  the  flag:  Salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  to  the  flag  on  February  22, 
May  30,  and  July  4. 

On  board  naval  ships:  Salute  to  the  flag 
is  to  lift  the  cap  toward  the  flag.  All 
oflftcers  and  men  salute  the  flag  on  reaching 
or  leaving  deck;  they  stand  at  attention 
whenever  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is 
played. 

(Many  persons  who  are  not  in  the  army  or 
navy  now  stand  up  or  uncover  their  heads 
as  a  sign  of  respect  to  the  flag.    Also  when 
"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  or  "  America  " 
is  sung  or  played.) 
Color-guard  by  the  flag  in  time  of  battle  to 
see  that  it  is  not  captured  by  the  enemy. 
Story  of  General  Sherman:  A  cadet  at  West 
Point  who  belonged  to  the  color-guard  when 
General  Sherman  visited  the  place  and  re- 
viewed the  cadets,  made  the  following  state- 
ment:  "When  the  general,  passing    down 
the  line,  came  to  the  flag,  he  uncovered  his 
head,   bowed  low,   and  his  face  wore  an 
expression  of  deepest  reverence.    This  act 
of  veneration  by  the  stem  old  soldier  taught 
us  cadets  a  lesson  we  can  never  forget." 
"Morning  and  evening  colors." 
(When  the  flag  is  raised  and  lowered 
on  board  naval  ships  and  at  naval 
stations.    Also  at  armjr  posts.) 
Describe  the  ceremony  in  the  navy: 
The  bugle-calls,  "  standing  by  the 
colors,"  music,  oflftcers  stand,  face 
colors,  remove  caps,  and  remain 
silent. 
Describe  the  ceremony  also  at  army 
posts. 

(The  children  should  be  shown  pic- 
tures which  illustrate  "Morning 
and  Evening  Colors,"  and  which 
will  help  to  make  impressive  the 
feeling  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
toward  the  flag  and  their  respect- 
ful treatment  of  it.    After  this,  the 


flag  should  be  brought  forward  and  held  by 

some   pupil,   while  the   others  give  their 

salute  to  It.) 
Dipping  the  colors  to  President  in  inaugural 

parade. 
(The  President  and  tliose  with  him  stand 

with  uncovered  heads.) 
Courtesy  between  different  nations:  Salutes 
to  the  flag  of  a  foreign  country,  when  visit- 
ing a  port  of  that  country.  Sometimes  when 
our  ships  are  celebrating  holidays  in  a  foreign 
port,  foreign  ships  will  also  salute  the  flag  by 
firing  guns;  in  this  case  some  oflScer  always 
goes  to  thank  therii  for  honoring  the  flag. 
When  one  of  our  warships  is  passed  by 
another  belonging  to  a  foreign  country, 
the  officers  salute  the  foreign  flag. 
How  boys  should  treat  the  United  States  flag. 
Tell  the  children  any  laws  that  have  been 

passed  in  r^ard  to  the  use  of  the  flag. 

(For  example,  about  its  use  for  advertising 

purposes.) 
How  boys  should  salute,  if  they  visit  any  ships 
of  war,  or  other  special  places  where  tJie  flag 
is  always  displayed.  When  there  is  a  proces- 
sion and  the  flag  passes,  or  when  a  national 
air  is  played.  (No  matter  what  others  do, 
they  should  never  remain  seated,  or  with 
their  caps  on,  when  "  America  "  or  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  is  played.) 
When  using  the  flag  in  an  entertainment,  or 

for  decoration,  they  should  be  very  careful 

in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  it. 
(If  the  flag  is  displayed  about  the  school,  it 

would  be  well  also  to  teach  the  boys  to  raise 

their  caps  in  its  honor.) 


IV    Other  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  flag. 

1  Different  flags. 

a    United  States,  Ensign. 

(Regular  flag  we  generally  see,  with  a  star 
for  each  State.) 
b    United  States,  Union  Jack. 

(A  star  for  each  State,  but  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars.) 
c    Flag  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
(Tell  points  of  interest  about  the  use  of  the 
President'sflag,  when  he  visits  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  etc.) 
d    Flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
€    United  States,  Long  Pennant. 

(Explain  about  these  different  flags,   and 
others  if  desired.) 
Teach  the  children  to  recognize  the  flags 
of  other  important  nations  also. 

2  Where  the  flag  flies. 

a    On  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  when  Con- 
gress is  in  session. 
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b    Over  the  White  House  at  Washington. 

c    On  all  government  ships. 

d  At  nine  o^clock  every  morning  raised  on  all 
government  buildings. 

e    At  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  Washington. 

/  During  the  day  at  all  military  schools  or 
army  posts.  Lowered  at  night,  while  the 
band  plays  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

g    Wherever  there  is  a  battle. 

A    Flags  over  many  schools  when  in  session. 

3  Observance  of  holidays  in  navy  and  at  army 

posts. 

4  Making  of  flags  for  the  army  and  navy. 
Special  directions  given  by  War  Department. 
Flags  for  the  navy  made  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 

Yard. 
Care  to  have  them  made  of  good  bunting. 

5  Flags  of  special  value. 

(Because  they  have  been  carried  in  important 

wars,  or  other  special  occasions,  or  because 

they  have  been  captured  from  the  enemy,  in 

time  of  war.) 

a    Halls  of  Flags  and  other  places  where  these 

flags  are  kept. 
b    Work  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Fowler  in  preserving 
the  flags. 

(Linen  which  is  made  in  Ireland  is  sewed 
with  the  "net  stitch"  to  the  flag  so  that  it 
forms  a  background.) 

6  Stories  of  carrying   the  flag  into  our  island 

possessions. 

V  "Old  Glory." 

1  Captain  Stephen  Driver. 

a    Bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  March  17, 

1803. 
b  Commander  of  ship  named  "CharlesDoggett." 
c    His  friends  gave  him  a  large  American  flag 

in  1831,  when  he  was  about  to  sail  from 

Salem. 
d    He  raised  the  flag  over  his  ship,  and  named 

it  "Old  Glory." 
e    From  that  time,  this  flag  was  treasured  by 

the  captain,  who  always  referred  to  it  as 

"Old  Glory." 
/    Captain  went  to  live  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

after  he  gave  up  going  to  sea. 

2  TheCivUWar. 

a  Unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Confederates 
in  Nashville  to  find  Captain  Driver's  "Old 
Glory." 

b  The  flag  was  hidden  inside  a  bed  quilt, 
which  the  captain  had  helped  to  make  and 
which  he  used  every  night  on  his  bed. 

c  When  the  Union  forces  gained  control  of  the 
city.  Captain  Driver  brought  out  his  flag, 
and  it  was  raised  over  the  Capitol.  "Now 
that  Old  Glory  is  up  there,"  said  the  captain, 
"I  am  ready  to  die." 

3  After  the  death  of  Captam  Driver,  "  Old  Glory  " 

was  sent  back   to  Salem,   Massachusetts, 
where  it  is  carefully  preserved. 

4  This  is  thought  to  be  the  story  of  how  our  flag 

was  first  named  "Old  Glory." 

VI  Flag  Day,  June  14. 

1  Reason  for  calling  this  day  Flag  Day,  and  for 
observing  it.  (Review  some  of  the  facts  given 
before.) 

2  Methods  of  observing  Flag  Day. 

Special  observance  of  Flag  Day  in  New  York, 

VII  Story  of  the  writing  of  the  song,  "The  Star- 

Spangled  Banner,"  by  Francis  Scott  Key. 
1     Frances  Scott  Key. 

a  Son  of  John  Ross  Key,  an  officer  in  the  Revo- 
lution. 


>    Birth:   In  Maryland,  August  9,  1780. 
c    Became  a  lawyer:    lived  in  Frederick,  and 

then    in    Washington.     (Show   pictures  of 

his  home.) 

2  The  War  with  England,  1812  to  1814. 

a  Cause  of  the  war:  Capture  of  American 
sailors  and  other  trouble  on  the  sea. 

b    Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  capture  of  city 
of  Washington  by  the  British  forces,  under 
General  Ro&. 
Destruction  of  many  important  buildings. 

c    British  forces  preparing  to  attack  Baltimore 
next." 
Fortification  of  Fort  McHenry  by  Americans. 

d  Capture  of  Dr.  William  Beanes  by  the  Brit- 
ish, after  they  left  Washington. 

€  Determination  of  Key  to  visit  the  British 
fleet,  and  try  to  obtain  the  release  of  Dr. 
Beanes,  who  was  a  friend  of  his.  (Letter 
to  his  mother,  on  September  2, 1814,  telling 
her  what  he  intended  to  do.) 

/    Visit  of  Key  and  John  S.  Skinner  under  flag 
of  truce  to  the  British  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac. 
(Explain  the  meaning  of*  flag  of  truce.) 

g  Refusal  of  British  admiral  to  allow  Dr. 
Beanes,  Key,  or  his  companion  to  return  to 
Baltimore  that  night,  although  he  promised 
that  they  should  be  released  soon.  The 
reason  he  would  not  allow  them  to  go  was 
that  he  was  about  to  attack  Fort  McHenry. 

h  The  Americans  placed  on  board  another 
ship,  closely  guarded.  This  ship  was  in 
sig^t  of  Fort  McHenry,  when  the  British 
made  their  attack  upon  it. 
The  British  fleet  bombarded  the  fort  all 
night;  anxiety  of  the  Americans  that  night, 
when  they  heard  the  cannonade  and  could 
not  know  the  result  until  dawn.  At  da^wi 
(September  14,  1814),  **the  old  flag  was  still 
there." 

3  Composing    the    song,     "The    Star-Spangled 

Banner." 
a    During  the  bombardment,  while  pacing  the 

deck  of  the  British  vessel. 
b    First  written  on  the  back  of  a  letter. 
c    When  Francis  Key  returned  to  Baltimore, 

the  song  was  printed. 
d    Popularity  of  song.     (Sung  everywhere.) 

(After  the  story,  read  to  the  children  or 

have  them  sing  the  song.) 

4  The  flag  placed  over  Francis  Scott  Key's  grave 

at  Frederick,  Md.    Monument  to  his  memory. 

5  The  flag,  which  was  "still  flying"  on  Fort  Mc- 

Henry. 

a  Made  for  Fort  McHenry  by  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Henry  Pickersgill  of  Baltimore. 

b  Forty  feet  in  length ;  had  fifteen  stripes,  each 
about  two  feet  broad;  fifteen  stars  whici 
were  about  two  feet  from  point  to  point 

c  Celebrations  in  which  the  flag  has  played 
a  part:  Reception  to  General  Lafayette  in 
1824,  Centennial  Exposition,  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  National 
flag,  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry in  1880. 

6  Plans  to  celebrate  in  Baltimore,  September  14, 

1914,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
composition  of  the  song,  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 
Poems 

"The  Old  Flag,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner. 
"Betsy's  Battle  Flag,"  by  Minna  Irving. 
(Good  poem  to  read  to  the  children  in  connection 
with  story  of  making  the  first  flag.) 

(Continued  on  M^^)^r^rx]r> 
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May  Pole  Dance,  Bowerman  School,  Springfield,  Mo.'- 


The  Victor  will  help  you 
your  dosing  exercises 


When  you  plan  the  exercises  for  your  last  day  at  school,  let 
the  Victor  help  you.  It  will  furnish  all  the  music  for  a  beautiful 
pageant  or  festival  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  and  also 
their  parents. 

The  Victor  keeps  right  on  with  its  work  with  the  children 
through  the  entire  summer.  School  books,  maps,  globes,  and  other 
equipment  are  locked  up  until  the  Fall,  but  the  Victor  is  of  use 
every  day  on  the  playgrounds. 

It  is  because  of  its  varied  uses  and  all-around  efficiency  in  every 
branch  of  school  work— outdoors  as  well  as  indoors — that  the  Victor 
has  become  such  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
equipment  It  is  today  installed  in  the  schools  of 
more  than  1200  different  cities,  in  many  of  these  in 
every  school  building. 


A  suggettioii  for  graduatmg  clastM  ot  lugh  schoob: 

There  is  no  finer  remembrance  a  g^raduating:  class  can  leave 
with  its  school  than  a  Victor.    Why  not  surest  it  to  them  ? 


VktorXXV 

960  ilMciid  qnotatioo 

to  achoob  ool  J 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dutt 
and  promiscixraa  t 
•pouiblc  people. 


Write  to  us  for  booklets  and  full 
information  about  the  Victor  in  the 
schools.  We  will  gladly  arrange  for 
a  demonstration  right  In  your  school 
or  on  the  playground. 


t  by  irre* 


Vktor  Talking  Machine  Co^  Camden,  N.  J. 
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{Continued  from  page  366) 
"The  Flower  of  Liberty,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
"The  Name  of  Old  Glory,"  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
"The  Flag,"  by  Lucy  Larcom. 
"The  Old  Flag  Forever,"  by  Frank  L.  Stanton. 
"The  Flag  Goes  By,"  by  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 

Flag  Songs 

"Flag  Song" 

Some  flags  are  red  or  white  or  green, 

And  some  are  yellow  too, 
But  the  dear,  dear  flag  that  we  love  best 

Is  red  and  white  and  blue. 

"Flag  of  Our  Nation"  —  Charles  Welsh  —  J.  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

"Hurrah  for  the  Flag"  — Chas.  E.  Boyd. 

"The  Flag  Goes  By"  — Henry  H.  Bennett  — C.  E. 
Conneu. 

"  Flag  Song  "  —  Lydia  Avery  Coonley  —  Frederick  W. 
Root. 

"Oiir  Flag." 


References 

Journal  of  American  History,  Vol.  I. 

(Very  good  representations  and  descriptions  of  the 
early  flags  used  in  this  country.) 

A  Booklet,  "My  Flag,"  printed  by  the  Printing  De- 
partment of  the  Keystone  Type  Foundry,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  gives  some  interesting  pictures  and 
facts  in  regard  to  the  flag  and  the  song:  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner." 

"Young  America's  Manual,"  by  John  W.  Davas. 
Published  by  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

"Story  of  the  American  Flag,"  by  Samuel  Fallows. 
Published  by  Educational  Company. 

The  Red,  White,  and  Blue  Brigade 

(A  Drill  for  the  First  Grade — see  illustration  at  top  of  page  365) 

The  picture  illustrates  a  very  pretty  costume,  which  may 
be  used  for  a  drill  for  any  patriotic  holiday.  Suggestions 
about  the  costume  and  drill  will  be  given  in  the  book, 
"History  in  Story,  Song,  and  Action,"  to  be  published  later. 


Little  Miss  MufFet 


-i 


Nursery  Rhme  No.  a 
J.  =56 


♦Chas.  E.  Boyd 


^- 


t 


t 


^^^^^m^i 


Lit    -   tie    Miss     Muf  -  fet       she       sat       on         a  tuf   -    fet,      Eat  -  ing     her        curds  and 


.^33^^ 


f  with  fear 


^EiE^^^n 


^ 


whey.     . 


There       came         a     great     spi   -   er       and         sat     do^Ti     be  -  side     her,     And 


frightened    Miss    Muf  -    fet        a    -  way, 


And   frightened    Miss  Muf  -  fet      a    -  way.     . 
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RECENT  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


BARNARD  LANGUAGE  READER  (PAINE) 

30  cents 
First  Year 

OfiFers  an  interesting  variety  of  material  for  dramati- 
zation, reproduction,  and  memory  work.  Besides 
simple  adaptations  of  several  popular  nursery  stories, 
such  as  "The  Three  Bears,"  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
and  "The  Little  Red  Hen,"  the  book  contains  a  number 
of  fables  and  folk  tales,  which  illustrate  the  various 
duties  and  faults  of  chOdhood..  The  poetry,  for  the 
most  part  classic  in  character,  is  popular  with  small 
boys  and  girls.  The  matter  is  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  the  seasons.  Among  the  very  attractive 
illustrations  are  twenty-three  in  colors. 


SKINNER'S  DRAMATIC  STORIES  FOR  READ- 
ING AND  ACTING 

35  cents 
Third  Year 

In  this  supplementary  reader  each  of  the  stories 
has  imusual  dramatic  qualities,  and  may  be  turned 
into  a  little  play  for  acting.  They  are  uniformly  short. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  well-known  schoolbook  classics, 
in  new  dress,  but  most  of  them  are  new.  They  include 
fairy  tales,  folk  tales,  stories  of  child  life,  nature  stories, 
etc.,  in  wide  variety.  Originally  the  work  of  many 
writers,  they  are  as  varied  in  style  as  in  subject-matter, 
but  they  have  here  been  happily  harmonized  and 
adapted  to  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  young  pupils. 


LUOA'S  PETER  AND  POLLY  IN  WINTER 

35  cents 
Second  Year 

Here  are  the  same  two  jolly,  healthy  children,  who 
as  Peter  and  Polly  in  Siunmer,  became  so  popular  with 
other  little  boys  and  girls  just  beginning  to  read.  The 
good  times  these  youngsters  had  that  winter  in  the 
country  are  related  in  a  manner  that  is  delightfully 
simple  and  realistic.  The  things  they  did  are  just  the 
things  all  normal  children  do  and  are  most  interested  in. 
And  to  read  about  the  adventures  that  might  have  been 
their  own,  gives  them  a  personal  satisfaction.  The 
book  is  full  of  color  pictures. 


MOHAN'S  KWAHU,  THE  HOPI  INDUN  BOY 


50  cents 


Sixth  Year 


A  true  portrayal  of  life  and  manners  in  an  ancient 
pueblo  before  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Southwest. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  vivid  and  interesting  story  of 
the  boyhood  and  youthful  adventures  of  the  hero. 
The  home  life  of  the  Hopi  Indians  is  described,  with 
their  religious  observances,  trading,  hunting,  witch- 
craft, wooing  and  marriage  ceremonies,  war  and  battle, 
and  funeral  ceremonies,  together  with  some  account 
of  their  legends. 


SKINNER  AND  LAWRENCE'S  LITTLE  DRAMAS 
FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

35  cents 
Second  Year 

The  little  plays  in  this  book  are  derived  largely  from 
well-known  prose  and  poetical  selections  of  high  literary 
quality.  Among  them  are  adaptations  from  Kate 
Greenaway,  Thomas  Hood,  Laura  E.  Richards,  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  and  John  Ruskin.  The  plays  may  either 
be  acted  by  the  children,  or  be  used  simply  as  reading 
lessons  to  aid  in  securing  correct  tones  and  natural 
expression.  If  memorized  and  presented  as  plays, 
the  scenery  may  readily  be  improvised  from  objects 
always  at  hand  in  the  school-room. 


BALDWIN'S  JOHN  BUNYAN'S  DREAM  STORY 

35  cents 
Fourth  Year 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  here  retold  in  a  manner 
that  will  appeal  to  twentieth  century  school  children. 
Wherever  it  has  been  possible,  Bunyan's  own  words  have 
been  retained,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  beautiful  and  quaint  style  of  the  original. 
Of  course  much  abridgment  has  been  necessary,  and 
whatever  the  modem  reader  would  be  tempted  to 
skip  has  been  left  out  or  rewritten.  The  result  of  this 
editing  is  that  John  Bimyan's  Dream  Story  becomes 
a  delightful  fairy  tale,  poetic  in  form  and  surpassingly 
interesting.  The  illustrator  has  well  caught  the  ^irit 
of  the  tale. 


Oar  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of  274  volumes  of  Good 
Reading  is  at  your  service.    May  ive  send  you  a  copy? 


AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

June 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Memorize  four  lines  of  "He  Didn't  Think," 
by  Phoebe  Cary. 

Tuesday    Memorize  four  more  lines  of  the  above 
poem. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    Complete  above  poem. 

Friday    Individual  recitation  of  above  poem.    Dis- 
tinct enimdation. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Did  you  ever  go  to  a  picnic?    Tell  about  it. 
Tuesday    Memorize  four  lines  of  "Obedience"   by 

Phoebe  Cary. 
Wednesday    Complete  above  poem. 
Thursday    Individual  recitation  of  above  poem. 
Friday    Tell  the  story  of  "  Apple  Seed  John." 

Third  Week 

Monday    Tell  the  story  of  "The  Gingerbread  Man" 

for  reproduction. 
Tuesday    Reproduce  above  story. 
Wednesday    Dramatize  above  story. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Recite  all  poems  learned. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Tell  the  story  of  "The  Little  Red  Hen"  for 

reproduction. 
Tuesday    Reproduce  above  story. 
Wednesday    Dramatize  above  story. 
Thursday    Dramatize  favorite  stories. 
Friday    Let  each  child  select  a  story  to  tell.    Let  him 
face  the  school  while  he  tells  it. 


History  and  Geography 
First  Week 

Monday    Did  you  ever  see  a  circus?    Tell  about  it. 
Tuesday    Bring  pictures  of  all  the  animals  you  have 

seen  in  a  circus. 
Wednesday    Tell  about  the  circus  parade. 
Thursday    Let  us  make  a  circus  in  our  sand-table. 

Make  the  large  tent  of  white  cloth  or  paper. 
Friday    Make  smaller  tents. 


Second  Week 

Monday    Cut  out  hektographed  copies  of  cir- 
cus animals. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Color  the  animals. 
Thursday    Construct  circus  wagons. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Continue  above. 

Tuesday    Paint  wagons. 

Wednesday    Paste  animals  behind  the  bars  of 

the  wagons. 
Thursday    Color  and  cut  out  clowns. 
Friday    Color  and  cut  out  circus  riders. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday     Form  a  circus  parade  around  the 

sand-table. 
Tuesday    Complete  above. 
Wednesday    Tell  the  story  of  Peter  Rabbit  for 

reproduction. 
Thursday    Reproduce  story  of  Peter  Rabbit 
Friday    Dramatize  story  of  Peter  Rabbit. 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday  Memorize  six  lines  of  "  Who  Stole  the  Bird's 
Nest?"  by  L.  M.  Child.  Work  for  good  express 
sion.  This  poem  aboimds  in  opportimities  for 
good  expression. 

Tuesday    Memorize  six  more  lines  of  above  poem. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Complete  above  poem. 


Second  Week 

Monday  "Legend  of  the  Woodpecker"  for  reproduc- 
tion. 

Tuesday    Reproduce  above  story. 

Wednesday  Memorize  four  lines  of  "Dappledun"  by 
Phoebe  Cary. 

Thursday    Memorize  four  more  lines  of  "  Dappledun." 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Continue  above. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Complete  "Dappledvm." 

Tuesday    Individual  recitation  of  "Dappledun." 

Wednesday    Review  poems  studied.- 

Thursday     Study  of  the  nasturtium  plant.     Special 

study  of  the  flower. 
Friday    Nasturtium.    Special  study  of  leaves,  stems 
and  roots. 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  red  geranium. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  tree  with  green  leaves  in  mass. 
Wednesday  .  Paint  a  spray  of  sweet  peas. 
Thursday    Let  pupils  bring  toy  animals  to  school, 
as  pig,  bear,  horse,  dog,  etc. 
Pamt  in  black,  from  the  object. 
Friday    Paint  a  red  apple. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Paint  garden  implements  in  black. 
Tuesday    With   clay   model  a  bird's  nest.     Within 
place  three  clay  eggs.    Make^a  bird  and  place  on 


the  nest. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Rural  School  Letter  No.  12 

The  Cache  La  Poudpe  Consolidated 

School 

Colorado  has  been  hampered  in  its 
efforts  to  centralize  the  rural  schools  into 
strong,  consolidated  schoob,  because  of 
the  small  district  organization  which 
prevails  in  that  State,  as  in  most  of  the 
States  in  the  West  and  Middle  West.  In 
spite  of  obstacles,  however,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  for  the  upbuilding 
in  the  open  country,  of  real  community 
schools.  There  is  no  better  illustration 
of  this  type  than  the  Cache  La  Poudre 
Consolidated  School,  some  six  miles  out 
from  Fort  Collins. 

Only  a  year  ago  some  six  school-houses, 
scattered  at  random  over  a  very  laige 
territory,  supplied  207  families  with  suoi 
school  facilities  as  were  then  available. 
Two  of  the  buildings  were  of  native  stone, 
the  others  of  frame;  they  lacked  modem 
conveniences  and  were  quite  imable  to 
offer  a  modem  training  for  agricultuzai 
life.  Now  a  large,  dignified,  central 
building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  has 
absorbed  all  these  outlying  schools  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  center  of  com- 
munity pride  and  aggressive  community 
life.  All  this  was  not  done  without  a 
struggle.  A  great  many  people  here,  as  in 
other  places,  dung  tenaciously  to  the  little, 
local  school,  fighting  the  change  even  in  the 
courts.  The  majority,  however,  favored 
the  change  and  had  their  way,  thanks 
particularly  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  G. 
Sargent,  rural  school  visitor  from  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  Many  of  the 
people  who  originally  opposed  the  plan 
now  praise  it  the  loudest;  and  few,  if  any, 
would  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  condi- 
tions. 

Four  entire  districts  and  parts  of  two 
others  comprise  the  new,  consolidated 
district;  20/  families  live  within  reach  of 
the  new  school;  266  pupils  are  at  this  time 
enroUed  in  its  twelve  grades,  forty-seven 
being  in  the  well-equipped  high-school 
department;  eight  teachers  are  employed, 
five  in  the  grades  and  three  in  the  high 
school.  What  appeals  particularly  to  an 
observer  of  the  school  work  is  that  while 
the  universal  elements  of  a  broad  educa- 
tion are  taught  the  teachers  are  mindful 
that  theirs  is  a  mral  community  and  that 
they  are  preparing  Colorado  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  for  life  work.  With  this  in 
mind,  they  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  root  the  school  work  to  the  soil. 

Seven  transportation  wagons  of  the 
latest  make  convey  163  children  living 
at  a  distance  to  and  from  school.  The 
system  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory 
one  for  all  concemed.  There  is  no  tardi- 
ness with  transportation;  attendance  is 
at  the  maximum;  and  the  cost  for  trans- 
portation is  nine  cents  a  day  per  pupil. 

LIFE 
The  poet's  exclamation:  "O  Life!  I 
feel  thee  bounding  in  my  veins,"  is  a 
joyous  one.  Persons  that  can  rarely  or 
never  make  it,  in  honesty  to  themselves, 
are  among  the  most  unfortunate.  To 
live  is  to  be  well  and  strong  —  to  arise 
feeling  equal  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
day,  and  to  retire  not  overcome  by  them 
—  to  feel  life  bounding  in  the  veins.  A 
medicine  that  has  made  thousands  of 
people,  men  and  women,  well  and  strong, 
has  accomplished  a  great  work,  bestowing 
the  richest  blessings,  and  that  medicine 
is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 


are  hard-of-hearing,  learn  LIP-READIN^ 

and  keep  on  with  your  present  work.    Summer  clas8.es  during  July  al 

August.    Write  to 

MISS  K.  C.  HIGH,  147  North  lOth  Street,  Reading,  Penni 


Hi  GOULD  YOU  USE  $100  MORE 


NEXT 
YEAR 


direction.      _ 

business   is  to  increase   the  effi- 
ciency of  those  who  come  to  us 
for   aid.     There  is   no  question 
.  about  our  ability  to  help  YOU. 

vVe  will  do  our  full  share  of  the  work,  painstakingly  and  enthusiastically. 
You  need  to  advance — there  is  never  a  month  when  you  cannot  sec  good 
positions  open  for  the  well  qualified, 

TUITION  RATES  LOW— TERMS  EASY 

Our  students  may  pay  tuitions  i  a  monthly  iDstallments,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Text-lxxjks,  each  special! v  prt pared  for  our  work,  are 
furnished  with  every  enrollment.  Th^'y  are  designed  solely  for  the  one  who 
Studies  by  correspondence.  We  have  6fte^n  years  of  successful  work 
to  sptnik  for  us.  Courses  art  accredit?d  at  more  than  twenty  five  great 
school*-*  guarantee  of  exceUcacc.     WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Our  suces?ful  students  contmually  report  increases  in  salary  ranging 
from  S.50.00  toS150.00per  year  after  completing  courses  under  our 
This  is  the  teachers*  correspondence  ischool,  and  our  sole 


OMAW    UMCS    THItOUOM    ■  .  . 

vou  *•■  iNTcnnnTCO    MmiTt  voun  n«mv  ano 

ADONIt*    •II- ~    "~    "'"    -'"— 


.    TO    TMt    »CHOOL 


mthmAtfti^n. 


An.  aad  Brtt.  UUratw* 


mrf  A«Ti(«lMM 


PaiMARY  EoocATtrjp^— June 


PAUL! 


Teachers'  Special 

T.C.U.  POLICY 

-WILL  PAY  YOU 

$100.00   A   MONTH  for  travel 

accidents 

^2000  for  an  accidental  death  due 
to  travel 

$50.00  A   MONTH  tor  ordtnary 

accidents 

$50.00   A   MONTH  for  sickr^e»s 

or  quarantine 

$  I  000   for  accidental  death 

$  1  00.00  paid  to  place  you  in  the  care  6f 
friends  or  relatives  if  you  are.tiaken 


^leai^JII 

SAFETY 
FIRST 


m 


sick  or  injured  sway  from<hofi)e 


,11.  U. 

liizationloT/ 


Bher$ 


rfr»ND  MOnf^ ffi»%t»  >  nlek|l 
■"-"III  NoiembiT^iiC^  f^ 


OR  fABIpf*B&^  TODAY 


TEACHERS'  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

DEFT.  P    LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Please  send  full  particulars  regarding   your  income  and  savings 
protection  Policy  for  teachers.    My  name  and  address  are  given  below: 


Name 

Address. 
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Wednesday  Landscape.  Blue  sky,  green  field,  dis- 
tant trees  and  hills. 

Thursday  Make  a  badge.  Cut  a  circle  of  red  paper 
(2  inches  in  diameter),  a  smaller  white  one  and 
paste  a  blue  star  in  the  center.  * 

Friday    Paint  a  butterfly. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Make  a  bookmark.    Cut  an  oblong  of  tan 

or  gray  paper  (10  x  4  inches).    Cut  out  of  green 

paper,  a  Uiree-leafed  clover  and  paste  near  top 

of   oblong. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  radish  with  green  leaves  in  mass. 
Wednesday    Sunset  landscape. 

Water  wash  the  paper. 

Paint  sky  yellow  and  red. 

Paint  field  green. 

Add  distant  trees. 
Thursday    Picture  study :    "  The  Balloon,"  by  Dupri. 
Friday    Paint  a  man  holding  a  bunch  of  balloons. 

Paint  man  in  black  and  balloons  red. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Pose.     Girl  (in  black)  vrith  red  sunbonnet 

and  red  sprinkling  can. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  parrot. 
Wednesday    Paint  a  scarlet  tanager. 
Thursday    Paint  a  gold  finch. 
Friday    Illustrate  in  color  your  favorite  story. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday  Paste  strips  of  colored  paper  in  an  order 
shown  upon  the  board,  as  two  long  strips,  then 
three  short  ones,  etc. 

Tuesday  Give  each  child  a  large  sheet  of  paper  con- 
taining an  outlined  picture.    Outline  with  seeds. 

Wednesday    Color  a  hektographed  picture  of  a  bird. 

Thursday  Give  each  pupil  a  page  of  some  old  maga- 
zine.   Underline  all  words  ending  in  "ing." 

Friday    Color  a  hektographed  picture  of  a  flower. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Trace  around  leaf  patterns.    Color. 
Tuesday  .  Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  fish.    Trace, 

making  six  pictures  and  write  the  word  "fish" 

on  each  picture. 
Wednesday    Copy  figures  from  the  board. 
Thursday    Give  each  pupil  a  box  containing  words. 

Sort  according  to  beginnings. 
Friday    Same.    Sort  according  to  endings. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Cut  out  pictures  of  furniture  from  cata- 
logues. 

Tuesday  Make  all  the  five  letter  words  in  your  read- 
ing lesson  with  letters  in  your  letter  boxes. 

Wednesday  Sort  words  on  a  given  page  of  the  reading 
lesson,  according  to  the  nimfiber  of  letters,  as  in  the 
first  column  place  two  letter  words,  second 
column,  three  letter  words,  etc. 

Thursday  Give  pupils  rulers.  At  the  blackboard 
draw  lines  one  inch  long,  3  inches,  6  inches,  1  foot, 
etc. 

Friday    Lay  pegs  in  groups  of  4's  and  5*s. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Make  a  picture  of  something  you  have  seen 

in  a  circus. 
Tuesday    Illustrate  the  story  of  "  The  Little  Red  Hen." 
Wednesday    Begin  a  Peter  Rabbit  booklet.    Paper 

cuttings  and   coloring  of  pictures,   showing  his 

adventures. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  booklets. 


Arithmetic 


First  Week 
Monday 


How  many  days  in  a  week? 
How  many  working  days? 
How  many  school  days? 
Name  the  days  of  the  week. 
Tuesday     Simple  problems  involving  days  of  the  week, 
as:  "If  there  were  three  stormy  days  in  one  week 
how  many  pleasant  days  were  tiiere?" 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Fishing  game  as  described  in  May,  fourth 
week. 

Second  Week 

Monday    What  month  is  this? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  first  month? 

Can  you  name  the  rest? 
Tuesday    How    many    months    in    a    year?    Name 

them. 
Wednesday    Which  are  the  spring  months?    Winter 

ones?    Fall  ones?    Siunmer  ones? 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    How  many  weeks  in  a  month? 

Simple  problems  involving  number  of  weeks  in  a 

month. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Show  pupils  a  penny,  a  nickel  and  a  dime. 

Which  would  you  rather  have?    Why? 

Which  will  buy  the  most? 

The  least? 
Tuesday    How  many  pennies  in  a  nickel?    A  dime? 

How  many  nickels  in  a  dime? 

A  nickel  is  what  part  of  a  dime? 
Wednesday    Simple  problems  in  buying  and  selling, 

as: 

Carl  had  a  dime.    He  spent  a  nickel  for  marbles. 

How  much  money  had  he  left? 

A  man  spent  four  dollars  for  a  pair  of  shoes  and  two 

dollars  for  a  hat.    How  much  did  he  spend? 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Pupils  give  original  problems. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    How  much  money  is  a  quarter? 

How  many  nickels? 

How  many  dimes  and  nickels? 

A  nickel  is  what  part  of  a  quarter? 
Tuesday    How  much  money  is  half  a  dollar?    A  whole 

doUar?    Compare  them. 

How  many  nickels  in  half  a  dollar?    A  dollar? 

How  many  dimes  in  half  a  dollar?    A  dollar? 
Wednesday    Simple  problems  involving  the  above. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Review  all  combinations  through  8. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  flower  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 
Thursday    Teach  by  rote  a  boat  song. 
Friday    Complete  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  another  flower  song. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Teach  by  rote  a  vacation  song. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Complete  above  song. 

(Continued  on  page  37^) 
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An  important  book  on  a  subject  of  vhal 
importance  to  every  teacher. 

DECORATION  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

BY  THEODORE  M.  DILLAVAY 
DIcector  o!  Manual  Arts,  Botton  Public  Schools 


)ECOR^IOM 


ANDiKOl^tE 


Thfiodore.M.Dillaujd'y 


A  book  that  shows  what  a  schoolroom  may  be 
made  by  the  intelligent  selection  and  artistic 
arrangement  of  its  decorations. 

As  a  teacher  the  best  hours  of  your  life  are 
spent  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  psychological 
influence  of  your,  daily  environment  carmot  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
your  own  character  and  that  of  your  pupils. 

Mr.  Dillaway  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  neglected  phase  of  education.  In  this  book 
he  points  out  clearly  conmfion  faults  found  in  the 
average  school  arrangement,  and  then  by  text  and 
illustrations  of  re-arrangement  shows  how  the 
decorative  schemes  of  these  same  schools  may  be 
made  to  reflect  true  artistic  quality. 

The  text  of  this  book  sets  forth  comprehensively 
the  proper  selection  and  arrangement  of  statuary, 
pictures,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  prints  in  color  and 
sepia,  Japanese  prints  and  vase  forms,  with  a 
complete  list  of  these  decorations,  showing  just 
which  are  best  co-related  to  the  curriculum  of 
each  grade. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  colored  plates  and 
half-tone  reproductions.  Beautifully  printed  and 
bound. 

Price,  postpaid,  $2.00 

Send  for  illustrated  circular 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

BMton        New  York        Philadelphia        Atlanta 
San  Francisco 
Chicago:  Thomas  Charles  Co.     Kansas  City:  Hoover  Bros. 


Red  —  Yel  low  —  Blue 
are  not  the 

Primary    Colors 

But  we  have  always  been  taught  to  believe 
this.  Strong  red,  veliow  and  blue  pigments 
are  beyond  a  chilcTs  control.  These  violent 
colors  set  up  at  the  outset  a  false  notion  of 
Since  the  introduction  of  the 

Munsell  Color  System 

the  teaching  of  color  in  the  leading  universities,  colleges  and 
public  schools  have  been  revolutionized.  The  basis  of  this 
unique  system  of  color  estimate  and  naming  is  the  use  of  the 
middle  colors,  with  gray,  black  and  the  maxima  of  red,  yellow 
and  blue.  These  colors  should  be  used  in  the  lorm  of  crayons, 
water  colors,  atlas  of  charts,  sphere,  etc. —  the  only  method  of 
teaching  color  scientifically. 

Send  for  explanatory  circuiar  P  and  pHccM. 


Patents— Copyrights 
color  relation. 


Send  10c  in  your  letter  for  No,  2  box  of  Crayons  postage  paid. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  Mfrs.  of  material  for  the  Munsall  Color  Sjrotam 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
RAILWAY 

Publications 


Summer  Provinces  by  the  Sea'' 


A  book  of  over  two  himdred  pages  which  graphically  describes 
the  scenic  features  along  the  route  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railways.  Finely  illustrated  in  half  tone  and  neatly 
bound  and  printed,  this  book  will  be  found  an  acquisition  to  the 
library.  Mailed  to  all  who  write  (enclosing  fifteen  cents  postage) . 

*The  Ancient  Capital'' 

Quebec,  the  Niobe  of  the  new  world  Cities.  Its  past  history 
and  romance. 


**The  City  of  the  Loyalists" 

St.  John.  N.  B.,  its  past  and  present.  Its  pleasant  location 
and  promising  outlook. 

** Storied  Halifax" 

The  Nova  Scotia  Capital  in  the  good  old  days  when  warfare 
raged  and  prize  money  flowed  like  water. 

**The  Garden  of  the  Gulf" 

The  summer  beauties  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island.  A  part 
of  Canada  no  tourist  can  afford  to  miss. 

** Hunting  in  New  Brunswick" 

A  finely  printed  and  illustrated  booklet  in  which  a  hunter  writes 
most  interestingly  concerning  the  opportimities  for  big  game 
hunting  in  the  banner  big  game  Province. 

They  are  artistically  illustrated,  and  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the 

INTERCOLONIAL    RAILWAY 
R.  W.  Chipman,  N.C.A.     C  Old  South  BIdg.,  Boston 
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(CatUinued  from  page  372) 
Third  Week 

Monday    Sing  with  "  loo/'  first  phrase  of  songs  learned 

this  year.    Pupils  tell  the  name  of  the  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Individual  singing  of  favorite  songs. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  an  animal  song. 
Tuesday    Conplete  above  song. 
Wednesday    Review  songs  of  the  year. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Line  up  girls  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  boys  on 

the  other. 

First  a  girl  sings  her  favorite  song,  then  a  boy 

sings  his. 

Writing 
First  Week 

Monday    Capital  letter  V. 
Tuesday    Word  "Vine." 
Wednesday    Word  "Violet." 
Thursday    Capital  letter  "  X." 
Friday    Capital  letter  "Y." 

Second  Week 

Monday    Word  "You." 
Tuesday    Word  "Yellow." 
Wednesday    Capital  letter  "Z." 
Thursday    Word  "Zero." 
Friday    Word  "Zebra." 

Third  Week 

Monday    Sentence,  "  See  the  doll." 
Tuesday    Repeat  above. 
Wednesday    Word  "pretty." 
Thursday    Sentence,  "See  the  pretty  doll." 
Friday    Repeat  above. 


Fourth  Week 

Monday    Write  names  following  a  copy. 

Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Same  as  above. 

Thursday    Write  the  following  sentence  inserting  name 

in  the  blank: 

"My  name  is ." 

Friday    Same  as  above. 


June  Game 


Laura  Rountree  Smith 

(Books  rights  reserved) 

The  children  stand  in  a  circle  and  sit  or  kneel  as  a  chord  is 
played. 

June  skips  about  outside  the  circle,  she  carries  a  wreath 
and  says: 

March,  April,  May, 
Who  will  come  and  play? 
I  will  choose  you  very  soon. 
And  your  name  is  merry  June. 

As  she  says  the  word  "  June  "  she  places  the  wreath  over  a 
child's  head  and  this  child  follows  her. 

The  game  then  becomes  like  "Follow  the  Leader"  and 
whatever  Jime  does,  the  child  must  do. 

June  may  run  in  and  out  among  the  children  in  the  circle, 
go  inside,  nod,  fold  her  arms,  wave  her  arms  up  and  down, 
etc.  If  the  child  who  was  chosen  fails  to  do  as  she  does,  she 
goes  back  to  her  place  in  the  circle,  and  June  proceeds  as 
before. 

If  Jime  becomes  tired  of  saying  the  verse  she  may  hand 
her  wreath  to  a  child  who  will  take  her  place. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  singing  any  pretty  flower  song 
as  June  skips  in  and  out  of  the  circle. 

It  may  also  be  played  by  having  the  children  stand  in  two 
lines  facing,  and  by  Jime  skipping  between  the  lines. 
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f^-si\  iLatta's  Helps  for  Teachers 

^^  j  |B€M  on  Earth,  LeutEzpeiuiye— Sent  Pmfimid 

Read  Our  Best  Offen 

,  1. ,  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  30c  worth  of  goods 
and  ask  for  one  copy  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  indnded  free. 

2.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  50c  worth  of  goods 
and  ask  for  both  copies  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

3.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  $4.00  worth  of  goods 
and  ask  for  Latu's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged, 
included  free. 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  1,  for  Fall  and  Winter ISc 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  2,  for  Winter  and  Spring 1 5c 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged. ..$1.00 


41  New  Paper  Cutting  Designs 15c    Brown 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard.... 20e       Was) 


or      Carbon-tone  Pictures,      16x20, 


50  Drawings    to   Color,   assorted 15o 

44  Large   Drawings  to  Color 26c 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha  Drawings  to  Color 15c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to  Color 15c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  6x9  inches... .lOo 
16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..lOc 
12  Dolla  ol  Nations  to_Color 6c 

8  Large 
50  Poj    • 

New  Primary         

New   Intermediate  Arithmetic   Cards 18c 

8  Intermediate   Language    Pictures 20c 

HinU  and  Devices  for  Teachers 20c 

Cock  Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings 8c 


^ua  or  i^auons  to  coior oc 

arge   Ph^iology  Drawings 10c 

opular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  1 5c 
Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 15c 


Washington;   Lincoln;   Christ  at  Twelve; 

Sistinc   Madonna;    Wind   Mill:    Gleaners; 

AngeSus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for... 60c 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship..    5c 

10  Stencils  to  use  with  a  lead  pencil 13c 

Letters  and   Figures,   >4*tnch,  on  cards.... 30c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for 10c 

12  Sheets   Transparent  Tracing  Paper 15c 

25   Public   School    Report   Cards 10c 

15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 
Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25    Prize  Cards,   good  for  any  subject 10c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 
Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 
Latta's   Business   Exercise,   for  all  grades... 25c 

16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys... 25c 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  I5c 


Gingerbread  Boy  Story  with  16  Drawings*  12c   Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 25c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary..  12c    Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,  15e;  2  doz..25c 

Orer  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste 16c    12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day 25c 

Over  3.000  Printed  Words  to  paste 16c   20  Outline  Maps.  8^x11.  name  maps 10c 

Word  Cards  showine  print  and  script,  set,  28c    Large   Outline  Maps  of   U.   S.  for   Charts, 
The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  four  children ••$2.20       24x36    inches,    3    for , 20c 

Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OP  SUBJECTS-BEST  STENdLSBfADB.   SENT  POSTPAID 


Bordafl^  each  Sc  Stmbonnet  Babies;  Orerall  Bojrs;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turieeys;   Pmnpkins;   Grapes;   Cattails;   Holly;    Bells;    Santa;    Birds;    Roses;    Poinsettia. 

PMtraita,  Animals,  etc.  aise  17x22  inches,  each  Sc.  Washinston;  Lincoln;  Wilson:  Long- 
fellow ;  Columbus ;  Field ;  Eskimo  Man ;  Eskimo  Mother ;  Dutch  Boy ;  Dutch  Girl ;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox:  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pis;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;    Hen;    Rooster;    Owl;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indian. 

Other  Stencils.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typical  Pilgrims;  Mayflower;  hof^  Cabin;  Turkey 
Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa  Drivinff  Eirht  Reindeer;  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney: Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christ  Child ;  Washinirton  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome:  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject 

Hap  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United  States;  Any  Continent;  Any  State;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,  at  3c  each,  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c  United  States ;  Europe ;  World ;   Ancient  History. 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  difTerent  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  ISc;  Forty  different  Flionic  Stencils,  aoout  9x12  inches,  60c:  Five-inch  Ornamental 
Alphabet  for  20c;  Twelvcinch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackl>oard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set,  10c 

Colored  Chalk.     Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  two  doz.,  25c.   Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  10c 

School  Supplies 

Postage  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers   are  greatly  favored  by  the  late 

parcel  post  ruling.     Ask  ]^our  postmaster  or 

rural  carrier  for  detailed  information.     Send 

a  money  order  and  be  sure  to  include  enough 
^^S^     postage.     If  you   allow   too  much  for   post-      ^y^^^ 
_^irA  age,  1    will    return   it    in   stamps    with    the  ^w^ 
^■^   ^  Broods.  ^"^ 


'goods. 
Construction  Patterns,  set  of  33  by  LatU, 

{>rinted  on  heavy  cardboard  or  -paper  in 
our  colors,  ready  to  make  up  (24  oz.)..38e 
Cardboard  for  sewmg  cards  and  construc- 
tion, white,  tough,  56  shts  9x12  (2  lbs.)  20e 

Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2|4  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  manila,  9x12  (5  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12  (9  lbs.) 60c 

Drawing    and    Construction    Paper,    heavy, 

9x12^  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz.).15e 
Mounting    Paper,    Special    Quality,    heavy 

20x25  In.,  Grey  or  Seal  Brown  (2  lbs.)  2Sc 
Hektograph,  Z^xliyi.  ink,  etc   (5  lbs.). $2.00 

Hektograph  Paper,  ^Hxll  (6  lbs.) 50c 

Hektograph  Ink,  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 
Paper   for   folding,  and     cutting,     assorted 

^colors.  20x25,  45  sheets  (3  lbs.) 25e 

Perforating  Needle  for  sewing  cards  (1  oz.)  4e 

Shoe  Pegs,  3000.  six  colors  (12  oz.) 15c 

Sewing  Card  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)..10c 


Rubber   Tjrpe   Printer   for   making   charts, 

%-inch   type   (6  lbs.) $1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,  j4-in.  type  (12  oz.)  48c 
Scissors,  4^ -inch,  blunt,  dozen  (18  "Oz.).  .60c 

Latta's  8-inch  Oock  Dial  (5  oz.) 15c 

RafHa,    natural    (1    lb.) 18c 

Raffia,  colored,  name  color  (3^  lb.)...  ....25c 

Reed,  per  pound.   No.    1   fine,   60c;   No.   2 

medium,  55c;  No.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  45c;  No.  5  coarser 40c 

Raflfia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.   (2  oz.)... 10c 

Latta's    Christmas    Boxes,    holly,    printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,  dozen  (8  oz.)....10c 
Christmas  Boxes^  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,   dozen    (6   oz.) 18c 

Tableaux  Light,  name  color,  can  (6  oz.)..30c 

Begmner's  Tracing  Pad  (5  oz.) 6c 

Brass    Paper   Fasteners,    round   heads,    100 

(4  oz.)  54 -in.  10c;  H-«n.  12c;  f<-in....lSc 
U.  S.  Flags.  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (1  lb.).. 35c 


If 
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Addrett,  J.  S.  LATTA,  INC.,  BOX  29,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


Teachers 
knew 
what    help 
Sanatogen 
can    give! 

MANY  and  many  a 
teacher  has  wished 
that  she  might  tell 
you  and  other  teachers  of 
Sanatogen  —  wished  that  she 
might  tell  of  the  grateful  and 
lasting  relief  from  the  wearing 
nervous  tension  of  long  hours  in 
the  classroom  —  wished  that  she 
might  get  you  to  realize  what 
Sanatogen  can  do  for  your  ner\'es, 
your  better  sleep,  your  appetite, 
digestion  and  energy. 

Sanatogen's  elements  of  purest  albumen 
and  organic  phosphorus  carry  to  exhausted 
nerves  and  cells  of  the  system  the  very  nour- 
ishment they  need  — and  in  a  form  that  is 
most  easily  taken  up.  And  Sanatogen  not 
only  furnishes  its  own  concentrated  nourish- 
ment, but  as  shown  by  published  scientific 
experiments,  aids  digestion  in  taking  more 
ot  the  vital  food  elements  from  your  daily 
food. 

Your  dec -si  on — today — to  try  Sanatogen, 
IS  a  decision  to  prove  for  yourself  that  what 
so  many  physicians  and  so  many  active. 
thinking  professional  men  and  women  have 
said  of  Sanatogen's  service,  may  apply  with 
equal  force  and  blessing  to  yourself, 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  evety- 
where  in  three  sizes,  from  $1.CX)  up. 

Amelia  E.  Barr, 

^^  the  well-know  authoress,  writes: 
'I  send  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  marve]< 
ous  help  1  have  derived  from  the  use  of 
Sanato^^cn.  When  I  commenced  it  seven 
weeks  apo  I  was  in  an  extremity  of  nervous 
weakness  brought  on  by  long  continued 
mental  work,  accentuated  by  the  shock  of  a 
bad  fall  backward.  Slowly  at  firet,  but 
surely,  it  steadied  and  strengthened  me,  so 
that  now  I  have  almost  my  usual  good 
health." 

Mme.   Sarah  Qrand, 

Author  of  the  "Heavenly  Twins,"  writes: 
I  began  to  Uke  Sanatogen  after  nearly 
four  years  enforced  idleness  from  extreme 
debility,  and  felt  the  benefit  almost  imme- 
mately.  And  now,  after  taking  it  steadily 
three  times  a  day  for  twelve  weeks,  I  find 
my^lf  able  to  enjoy  both  work  and  play 
again  and  also  am  able  to  do  as  much  of  both 
as  I  ever  did." 


J      ■  tor  Bibert  Hubbard*  % 

\^F  new  6oo/c  —  **  Health  in  the 
Making."  Written  in  his  attractive  manner 
and  filled  with  his  shrewd  philosophy  together 
with  capita  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health,  and 
contentment.  It  is  free.  Tear- this  ofif  as  a 
reminder  to  address 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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Around  the  Year 

Alice  E,  Allen 

X 

The  Month  of  Flowers 

Let's  get  into  the  out-of-door  world  —  the  real  one  if  we  can;  the 
one  song  and  story  have  created,  if  that  is  the  best  we  can  do.  Let's 
just  loS,  listen,  inhale  deep  breaths,  feel,  live,  and  let  June  do  the 
rest! 

First  Week 
Morning  —  "In  dover." 
Motto  —  There  is  music,  honey-sweet, 
In  the  clover  at  our  feet! 

—  Walter  Thornbury 

Morning 
"  Morning  1"  cry  the  morning  glories; 
All  the  water  lilies  wake; 
And  their  white  and  golden  beauty 
Makes  a  simrise  on  the  lake! 

The  Wind  of  Morning 
The  wind  of  the  morning,  fond  of  perfumes, 
Loveth  the  best  the  clover-blooms! 

A  Clover  Health 
Clovers  (drinking  a  health  to  June) 

The  top  of  the  morning,  dear  Jime,  to  you, 
We'll  drink  you  a  clover  health  in  dew! 

Clover  Clouds 
The  rosy  clouds  of  sunrise 

They  didn't  want  to  fade, 
And  so  they  hunted  for  a  flower, 

All  through  the  field  and  glade. 
They  saw  the  sweet  white  clovers. 

And  quick  as  you  could  think. 
They  dropped  their  dainty  colors  down 

And  turned  the  flowers  to  pink! 

What  the  Brook  Loves 
"I  love  the  pink  clover-blooms,"  murmurs  the  brook, 
"They  come  with  shy  little  graces, 
And  if  you'll  but  look  m  my  shadowy  nook 
You'll  see  me  a-washing  their  faces!" 

In  Clover 
Bloom  of  clover  —  rosy  snow  — 
Where  the  glad  bees  come  and  go; 
Clouds  like  clover  overhead, 
All  afire  with  sunrise  red; 
Scent  of  clover  in  the  air; 
Joy  of  clover  everywhere! 
O  you  wind,  you  jolly  rover, 
Sing  it  over,  over,  over, 
"It  is  June!    The  world's  in  clover!" 


The  Luck  Leaf 

(A  little  play  for  any  number  of  tiny  children  as  Ctovcr  Leaves. 
They  wear  dover-leaf  collars  around  neoLs,  most  of  them  showing  the 
usual  three  leaves.  One,  or  as  many  as  desired,  may  have  four  leaves. 
They  stand  in  a  group,  while  three  or  four  little  children  hunt  for  four- 
leaf  clovers  in  and  out  among  them.) 

Chorus  of  Clover  Leaves 

We're  the  little  green  leaves  of  the  clover, 

The  children  are  looking  us  over, 

With  bright  eager  eyes. 

Impatient,  each  tries 

To  8|Be  one  that  has  just  one  more  leaf  — 

The  dear  little,  queer  little  Four-Leaf! 

Different  ones  (counting  leaves) 

I've  three  —  and  I've  three  —  and  I've  three  leaves; 
Four-Leaf  (excitedly) 

O,  I've  one  beside  —  Pve  Four  wee  leaves! 

(Hopping  up  and  down,  trying  to  make  children  look) 

Why  don't  they  see  me? 

I'm  big  as  can  be! 

O  children,  come  look  us  all  over! 

Bend  near  —  for  I'm  here  —  the  Luck  Clover! 

(One  child  finds  the  "  four-leaf,"  finger  on  lips,  lifts  it  high,  and  makes 
wish.  Others  look  on  eagerly.  If  desired,  the  play  may  be  repeated 
till  each  child  has  found  a  four-leaf.) 

Second  Week 
Noon  —  With  the  Daisies  and  Buttercups. 
•  Motto — ^Wdcome,  yellow  buttercups!    Welcome,  daisies 
white! — Hewitt 

Noontide 

"Noontide!"  cry  the  garden  daisies. 
All  on  tiptoe  from  their  nook. 
While  the  sunflowers  lift  their  faces 
To  the  sun  with  steadfast  look. 

The  Wind  of  Noontide 

,The  wind  of  noontide,  fond  of  a  dance, 
Loveth  the  daisies  with  winsome  glance. 

A  Daisy  Fortune 

(Telling  June's  fortune  with  daisies) 

Dear  Jime,  you  have  q-ossed  our  palms  with  gold^ 
A  golden  fortune  for  you,  we'll  vmfold! 

Daisy  Suns 

The  golden  beams  of  noontime. 

They  longed  to  stay  all  day; 
And  so  they  hunted  for  a  flower 

Where  they  could  hide  away. 
They  saw  some  tall  white  daisies. 

Just  opening  in  the  light. 
And  hid  within  their  happy  hearts  — 

Real  little  suns  so  bright! 
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TWO  FAMOUS  SOPRANOS  JOIN 

THE  RANKS  OF  VICTOR 

"EXCLUSIVES" 

Noted  Group  of  World's   Greatest 

Artists  Still  Further  Enhanced  by 
New  Additions 

When  the  world's  greatest  artists  make 
records  exclusively  for  the  world's  greatest 
musical  instrument  there  can  be  but  one 
conclusion  —  that  this  instrument  is  the 
only  one  which  can  do  full  justice  to  these 
artists'  voices.  That  is  the  reason  Caruso, 
Melba,  Tetrazzini,  Farrar,  Schumann- 
Heink,  RufTo,  and  other  famous  artists 
make  records  only  for  the  Victor,  and 
that  is  why  Lucrezia  Bori  and  Enmiy 
Destinn  have  decided  to  make  records 
exclusively  for  the  Victor.  And  the 
seciuing  of  these  two  noted  artists  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  is  also  in  keeping 
with  the  Victor  policy  of  ofifering  only 
the  best  to  the  thousands  of  Victor  en- 
thusiasts throughout  the  world,  and  the 
first  of  their  records  have  just  been  issued 
with  the  May  list  of  new  Victor  Records. 

Devotees  of  dancing  are  ofifered  another 
attractive  list  of  records  for  dancing  the 
new  diversions,  and  they  are  of  particular 
interest  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle,  the  greatest  exponents  of  modem 
dancing,  now  supervise  the  making  of 
Victor  Dance  Records. 

Two  fine  operatic  choral  numbers,  the 
"Pilgrims'  Chorus"  from  Taimhauser  and 
the  "Anvil  Chorus"  from  Trovatore,  are 
very  effectively  sung  by  the  Victor  Male 
Chorus. 

In  this  May  list,  there  are  three  double- 
faced  educational  records  by  the  Victor 
Military  Band  which  will  not  only  be 
useful  in  school  and  playground  work, 
but  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  little  folks  in 
their  home  play. 
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By  Qeo.  Whartoo 
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Send  for  catalogue  of 
Manual  Training, 
Basketry,  Weaving 
Materialand  Looms 
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DAILY  LESSON  PLANS  IN  ENGLISH 

By  CAROLINE  QRIPPIN 

Cloth    224  pages    Price,  60  cents 

These  Lesson  Plans  consist  of  weekly  outlines  arranged  by  months — 
from  September  to  June — for  the  first  four  years  of  school.  They  assemble 
ah  unusual  number  of  appropriate  verses  and  little  stories,  all  chosen  with 
reference  to  their  literary  merit  as  well  as  to  their  genuine  interest  for 
children. 

The  teacher  who  follows  these  lessons  closely,  week  by  week,  will  find 
not  only  her  English  lessons  arranged  for  her,  but  also  plans  for  dramatiz- 
ing the  material  used. 

Correlated  with  the  English  Lessons  are  Reading,  Writing,  Nature 
Study  and  Games. 

The  book  is  especially  adapted  to  the  \ise  of  rural  teachers,  but  no  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  first  to  fourth  year  children  should  be  without  a  copy. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Franclico 


As  Teachers  of  English  What  Do  You  Think  of  This? 

It  is  said  that  of  all  secondary  school  subjects,  English  is  the  hardest  to  teach,  that 
good  English  teachers  are  as  scarce  as  white  crows,  and  that  boys  and  girls  leave  our 
schools  without  a  decent  working  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue. 


FOR  THE  GRADES 


Why   not   Change   the   Situation  —  Use   Aids 
That  Help  the  Teacher  as  well  as  the  Child 


Phonic  Drills.  Michaux-Graham-Matheson,  This  was  written  at  the  request  of  many  teachers. 
You  need  it  "There  is  no  branch  of  the  study  of  language/'  says  Dr.  Sweet,  the  famous  English  phonetician, 
"that  can  afford  to  dispense  with  phonetics."  Price,  $.15 

Language  Through  Nature,  Literature  and  Art.  Perdue  and  GriswM.  "The  book  develops  in 
the  child  a  genuine  love  of  nature,  literature,  and  art,  and  the  power  of  expression  through  written  and  sp)oken 
language."    Margaret  K.  Slater,  Principal  of  Rock  Spring  School,  St  Louis,  Mo.    Illustrated.         Price,  $.45 

The  Century  Spelling  Book.  Aswell-Cook-GUbreatk.  Careers  are  blighted  and  usefulness  hindered  by 
inaccuracy  in  spelling.  Prevent  this.  Use  a  spelling  book  that  compels  thoroughness — makes  a  point  for  the 
child,  holds  it  for  him,  wins  another,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Price,  $.25 

FOR  HiOH  SCHOOLS 

Composition  and  Rhelbric.  Rose  M,  Kavana  and  Arthur  BeaUy.  Based  on  literiary  models,  it  corre- 
lates literature,  art  and  life.  "  Your  delighful  book,"  writes  Clara  McOroiber,  High  School,  Houghton,  Mich. — 
"  the  only  laboratory  method  I've  ever  found  1  Rhetoric  and  literature  are  now  one  —  both  pleasurable.  The 
first  year  people  have  done  the  best  of  any  class  for  years."    Block  tints  of  masterpieces.  Price,  $1.00 


Chicago 


Rand  McNally  &  Company 
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{CofUinued  from  page  S76) 
What  the  Brook  Loves 
I  love  all  the  daisies  and  buttercups  fair, 

They  bend  towards  me  nearer  and  nearer, 
The  gowns  that  they  wear,  and  tiieir  sunbeamy  hair 
I  Aow  them  —  for  I  am  their  mirror. 

BUTTERCXTPS  AND  DAISIES 

The  daisies  and  buttercups  are  Jime's  own  little  daughters* 
She  sends  them  out  to  play  along  the  hills,  beside  bright 

waters. 
All  up  and  down  the  meadow,  and  in  the  quiet  valley. 
And  sometimes  one  or  two  you'll  see  e'en  in  a  darkened 

alley. 

A  little  breeze  a  wandering  by,  called  out,  all  sweet  and 

dr«uny, 
'^  What  do  you  do,  dear  flowers  of  Jime,  to  make  the  world 

sunbeamy? 
"All  in  the  world  we  have  to  do"  said  they  in  laughing 

phrases, 
''Is  just  to  k  the  very  best  of  Buttercups  and  Daisies!" 

Strawberry  Time 
As  we  went  by  the  pasture. 

All  in  the  warm  June  weather. 
Buttercups  and  daisies 

Talked  and  laughed  together. 

**Thcy  will  know,"  I  whi^>ered, 
"Z>a  you  know?"  ask«i  Teddy, 

"Buttercups  and  daisies, 
Are  strawberries  ready?" 

They  are!    We  are  certain; 

Home  for  pails  we've  plodded; 
Buttercups  and  daisies 

Nodded,  nodded,  noddedl 

Third  Week 
Sunset — Sunset  in  the  Rose  Garden. 
MoTTO  — "The  sweetest  flower  that  grows!" 

—  Peterson 
Sunset 

"Svmsetl"   cries  the  garden  lily  — 
Flowers  sleep  by  paths  and  streams, 
And  the  golden  evening  primrose 
Softly  o'er  the  darkness  gleams! 

The  Wind  of  Sunset 

The  wind  of  the  simset,  fond  of  warm  hues, 
Loveth  the  roses  —  which  will  he  choose? 

Rose-Colored  Dreams 

Roses  {standing  two  and  two  under  roses,  held  high) 
Sleep  soundly,  dear  June,  at  the  daylight's  close, 
May  your  dreams  be  rose-colored,  "vmder  the  rose"! 

Sunset  Roses 

The  colors  of  the  simset 

Were  all  too  fair  to  go. 
They  looked  about  for  bud  or  bloom 

Where  they  could  live  below. 
They  saw  the  first  Jime  roses; 

Down  through  the  fragrant  air 
They  fell,  all  red  and  golden  fire. 

And  still  you  see  them  there! 

What  the  Brook  Loves 

I  love  the  wild  rose.    I  toss  her  a  gay 
Little  handful  of  gems.    E'er  it  settles, 
She  leans  out  half  way,  and  catches  a  spray 
To  shine  on  the  pink  of  her  petals! 


Boats  or  Sunset 
Two  boats  are  setting  out  on  the  wind, 
A  pink  rose-petal,  all  crimson  lined; 
And  a  rosy  cloud  of  the  sunset  fair. 
Sailing  away  —  somewhere,  somewhere! 
Let's  float  away,  too  —  almost  it  seems 
We'll  all  come  to  port  in  the  Harbor  of  Dreams! 

A  Rose-Setting 

See  that  yellow  rose  like  a  smalllSrtglit  sun, 

Just  setting  in  doth  of  gold; 
Vndie  bH  about  her  the  roses  fair 

Are  clouds  —  soft  fold  on  fold! 
Pink  doud,  white  doud,  crimson  and  wine, 
In  their  midst  see  the  little  rose-sim  shine! 
There's  a  grand  sunsetting  up  in  the  west, 
But  I  love  my  garden  "rose-setting"  the  best! 

Fourth  Week 
Night— Night  with  the  Stars  and  Sleeping  Flowers. 
Motto  —  Ite  stars  were  burning  flowers! 

—  Alice  Cory' 
Night 

"Night!"  ay  all  the  stars,  like  posies. 

Opening  in  the  fragrant  gloom, 
"All  earth's  flowers  are  soimdlv  sleeping, 

Now's  the  time  for  us  to  bloom!" 

The  Wind  of  Evening 
The  wind  of  the  evening  out  of  the  deep 
Of  the  siunmer  forest,  on  valley,  on  steep, 
Loveth  aU  flowers  and  puts  them  to  sleq>. 

Star-Flowers 
The  golden  stars  of  midnight 

They  loved  the  earth  so  wdi, 
Some  very  tiny  little  ones 

Down  to  the  river  fell. 
They  hid  them  in  the  lilies, 

T%at  all  night  rock  and  sway, 
I  know  this  must  be  true,  because 

I  saw  them  there,  next  day! 

What  the  Brook  Loves 

I  love  the  dear  stars.    When  all  the  flowers  sleq>. 
Rose,  Daisy,  and  sweet  Clover  Blossom, 

I  capture  and  keep  the  first  ones  that  peep. 
And  rock  them  all  night  on  my  bosom. 

Flower-Fragrances 
All  in  the  quiet  hours. 

When  stars  are  big  and  bright, 
The  fragrances  of  flowers 

Like  fairies,  fill  the  ni|^t 

Youll  see  them  in  the  gloom. 

The  happy  little  things  — 
The  scent  of  dover  bloom. 

And  rose  on  rosy  wings; 

Wood-fragrance,  sweet  and  warm, 

A  fay  in  green  flits  by; 
While  scents  of  lilies  swarm 

Like  angds  toward  the  sky. 

And  so,  while  flowers,  no  doubt, 

Dream  happily,  themsdves, 
Their  fragrances  steal  out 
And  fill  the  dark,  like  dves! 
(Note    The  following  form  complete  exerdses  ^nd  may  be  so  given 
by  the  diildren,  with  pretty  motions,  real  flowers,  or  wliatever  wtuds 
required,  if  desired: 

1  "Morning,"  "Noon,"  "Sunset,"  "Night" 

2  "  Wind  of  Morning,"  of  Noon,  of  Sunset,  of  Night. 

3  "  A  Clover  Health,"  "  A  Daisy  Fortune,"  "  Rose-colored  Dreams. 

4  "Clover   Clouds,"    "Daisy   Suns,"    "Sunset   Roses."    "Star- 

Ftewers." 

5  "What  the  Brook  Loves." 
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Teachers'  Course  — i 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

Summer  Normal 

Session 

June  29  —  August  7 

THE  necessity  for  profes- 
sioDol  training  in  the  most 
advanced  methods  and  the  tech- 
nique of  teachiuj^  Shorthand, 
TypNcwriting,  Office  Training, 
Bminess  Correpondence  and 
English,  is  felt  more  and  more 
every  year  by  both  teachers  and 
'  schools.  More  than  that,  the 
demand  for  Gregg  teachers  increases  every  year. 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  taught  In  the  high  schools 
of  nearly  a  thousand  citi<::s;  last  year  it  was  adopted 
by  more  than  four  hundred  schools. 

Gregg  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  author  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  has  de- 
veloped methods  in  practical  pedagogy  that  have 
become  famous  throughout  the  country .  Every  year 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  — last  year 
the  enroUnaent  represented  Iwenty-cight  states- 
assemble  in  Gregg  Schoolto  study  these  methods.  The 
course  embraces  both  primary  and  advanced  woriL. 

CorrespoRilence  Coarse— FREE 

By  bcgiftning  the  correspondence  course  now. 
teachers  may  cover  the  theory  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  be  in  position  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  a  review  i  f  the  principles,  and  study  of  teschmg 
methods,  under  erpert  guidance,  in  the  Summer  Nor- 
mal School,  which  begms  June  29,  and  continues  six 
weeks.    Ask  f  or  booklet  PE3. 

GRECC    SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  km^  Chicago,  Illinois 


Earn  Money  ^ 

whUe  enjoying  your 

Vacation 

Learn  bow  to  get 
this  elegant  box.    It 
contains     creams, 
powder,  perfumes, 
hair  tonic, 
etc.,  made 
from  special 
prescriptions 
ofthe  Grace- 
Mildred  Cul- 
ture Course. 
They  are  en- 
dorsed by  Susanna   Cocroft, 
the  recognized  authority  on  Physical  Culture. 

OR,  you  may  kave  a  friend  wha  would  like  SSB 
to  represent  us  in  your  town — Write  TOD  A  K. 

CHARLES  LABORATORY 

634  Michigan  Blvd.      Dept   10      Chicago,  lU. 


1914  EUROPEAN  TOUR  $445 

FIRST  CLASS  ON  STEAMERS  USED 

ETCxy  expense  peid.    No  eztns. 
Endand.  HoUand,  Itaiy,  Swhserknd,  France,  Aus- 
trianiyroL 

Germany:  The  Rhine,  Cologne,  Wiesbaden.  Berlin. 
Dresden.  Numbers.  Munich. 
Scotland  and  Irebnd  OfitionaL 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 
334  N.  Hamlin  Aveane,  ChicM^o 
"Taking  charge,  with  Miss  FitsGerdd.  means  giving 
hcncif  literally  to  the  weliare  of  those  with  her." 

— Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg  in  Piucary  EoucAnoN 


:i     u      SAMPLE  SETS  FREE     :i 

Wisconsin 
PHONOGRAM 

Combines  letter,  double  consonant  and 
gram. 

Price,  10  CMits.    Other  buflders  2  to  5  cents. 
E.  T.  GUETIS  CO..  La  Crossa,  Wlo. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

For  JTIadlivgartai  and  PHmtry  grades,  <«- 
dMMnt  «tf  supplies  Ptrtmmiu  h  the  industrial 
brauekeSf  such  as  Manunl  Trainiag  SuppUes, 
Drawing  Pnper,  Mochanicai  Drawing  SuppMea, 
and  Designs,  Reed.  Raffia,  Cross  $titcn  Can- 
vas, Scrim,  Monks'  Ckth,  Burlaps,  Coostruc- 
lion  Fspers,  Chnir  Cane,  Book  Bmding  and 
Weavins  Materials.  For  Special  Spring 
Gttakigjust  Issued,  address 

QAUDBIi  CitY  SbUCATIONAL  CO. 
ill  t.  WklMk  Avi.       ■«  I       CHICAOO.  ILL 


NOTES 

A  CHANGE  OF    PRESIDENTS  AND 
IMPORTANT   PROMOTIONS 

IN  THE 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  American  Book  Company,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Ambrose  announced  his  desire  to  retire 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Company,  but 
expressed  his  willingness  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Ambrose's  resignation  was  accepted 
with  regret,  and  the  Board  promptly 
availed  itself  of  his  services  as  Chairman. 
He  will  continue  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  business  welfare  of  the  Company, 
and  will  preside  at  its  Board  meetings. 

Mr.  Ambrose  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Company,  one 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  American  Book 
Company;  and  when  the  latter  corpora- 
tion was  formed,  he  became  its  first 
Treasurer.  He  was  elected  President, 
1895,  and  has  served  with  conspicuous 
ability  and  success  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  Company  under  his  adminis- 
tration has  been  at  all  times  prosperous, 
and  its  financial  standing  has  been  a 
synonym  for  soundness  and  stability. 
He  has  large  interests  outside  the  Com- 
pany, and  has  very  recently  purchased 
extensive  orange' and  grape  fruit  groves 
in  Florida,  where  he  will  spend  a  part 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  Ambrose  is  succeeded  as  President 
by  Mr.  L.  M.  Dillman,  of  Chicago,  who 
has  been  Managing  Director  of  the  Com- 
pany at  that  point  for  some  years  past. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Barnes  continues  as  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Batt  as  Treas- 
urer; Mr.  John  Arthur  Greene  has  b(wn 
elected  Secretary  and  Chief  of  the  Agency 
Department  to  succeed  the  late  Colonel 
Tucker. 

The  promotion  of  Mr.  Greene  and  of 
Mr.  Dillman  has  resulted  in  important 
changes  of  organization  in  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  ofl5ces.  Mr.  J.  R.  Fairchild 
has  been  made  Manager  at  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  E.  Reibold  and  Mr. 
Ralph  S.  Foss,  Assistant  Managers. 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Lee  has  been  made  Manager 
at  Chicago,  and  Mr.  James  C.  Docknll, 
Assistant  Manager. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Thalheimer  resigned  as 
Managing  Director  at  Cincinnati,  and 
was  elected  Chief  of  the  Manufacturing 
Department.  Mr.  Frank  R.  Ellis  was 
elected  Managing  Director  at  Cincinnati, 
with  Mr.  W.  T.  H.  Howe  as  Assistant 
Manager. 


Encyclopedia    of 

State  Examination 
Questions  ami  Answers 

At  ]4  PriQe 

Covering  31  States.  New— with  full  an- 
swers. Sparkling  with  just  tbe  9uestions  you  are 
likely  to  meet  in  your  next  examination.  Also  in- 
valuable for  City  Supt's.*  Co.  Supt's.,  Examiners, 
etc.  Two  volumes.  Sold  sepaiately  if  desired. 
Regular  price,  $1.40  per  volume.  Our  price,  70 
cents  per  volume,  witn  S  cents  per  volume  extra  for 
postage.  Most  thoroughly  up-to-daU  Question 
Book  pob&hed.    Sendtcnday.    Stamps  acccpUble. 

McMinn  St  Gear 

128  Pii^rrM  At*.  D«troitt  Mich. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 
You  Should 

You  can—/  know  you  can, 

because  I    have   reduced   82.000 

women  and  havo^ 

built  up  that  many  mora 

—  scientifically,  naturally, 
without  drugrs,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  rooms. 

You  Can  Be 

So  Well! 

—  if  you  only  knew  hmo 
well!  Iboildupyour  vital- 
ity—at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  ac- 
tion; teach  you  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and 
relieve  such  ailments  as 

NervousneM,  Torpid 

Liver,  Constipation, 

Indigettion,  Etc. 

One  pupil  vfriUM:  "I    wei^ 

S&    pounds  less,  and   I     have 

ffaJoed  wonderfully    in 

strength.**        Another    Bays  : 

"Last    Hay    I    weiirhed    100 

pounds,  this  May   I   weigh  120 

and  ohi  I  feel  SO  WELL." 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write 

DOW    for   my   FREE  booklet) 

Don't  wait,  you  may  forget {<■ 

I  have   had   a   wonderful  «x» 

perience  and  I  ahould  like  to 

teU  you  about  it. 

Stisanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  4d      624  Michlgaa  Boulevard,  Chicago 


'"saSA's^^gg^j^MSur"^ 


The  Montessorl  Method  in  Rome 

f  von  are  interested  in  my  investkatio 
A  study  of  the  Montessou  Meth< 
RoMB,  and  my  niactical  adaptation 
Method  to  the  American  School  for  li 
iren  I  will  be  gbd  to  send  illustrated 
t  on  requivt.     Mrs.  J.  Scstt  A 
Ertss,  Tomsisis  Bmhs.     TkLinin 
I  October  1st.    • 

MMAcsnri  TMchsrwTralifaif 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  IN  HARMONY 

Under  Boston  Organist  snd  Teacher.     Also  Special 

Raymond  C.  Robinaoo,  West  Newton,  JVImb. 


ARBORSIDE, 


a  colonial  summer  play- 
^oimd,  731  acres  among 

Berkshires,  New  Boston,  Mass.    Cottage  for 

rent.  Birch  circular.   Address, 

H.  L.  WILBUR,  New  Boston.  Mass. 


FREE  I 


Send  us  a  list  of  the  Names  and 


. off  Yoor  PopUs  and  we  will  send  voa  Free 

ten  handsome  Post  Cards.    School  children  and  tescbers 

""•^^fotT-ofRlTDtsTWBUTINa  CO. 
725-729  Arch  Street       -       Philadelphia,  Penna. 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


drew  today. 

COURSES   TAUOHT  BY  MAIL 

NORMAL                   PeNMANiHiP  MOK-KEEPINa 

HIOH  SCHOOL          TYPEWRmNQ  '  QRiCULTURE 

PROFESSIONAL         SHORTHAND  aVIL  SERVICE 
PHYUCALCULTUREDOMESnO  SCIENCE  DRAWING  _ 

ENOINEERINO           LAW  REAL  ESTATE 

Over  100  branches  front  which 
to  select 

"Free  Tuition  Scholardikw"  granted  to  the  6cst 
appUcanU  from  each  post-omce.  Send  us  vour  name 
and  address  —  now  —  today  —  tomorrow  may  be  too  ble. 
It  costs  younothing.'   **  Doit  now."    Address 

PRCC   TUITION   D8MIITNICNT 
CARNCOIECOLLEOK,  ROGERS,  OHIO 


WHYFAILTHAT  EXAMINATION? 

You  Won't  MavoTo.  If  You  Will  Rtad  This  M. 

Order  the  "Eureka  Plans"  for  the  Preparation  for 
Teacher's  Examination  and  surprise  yourself  with  the 
result.  These  are  definite  plans  that  will  get  you  ready 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Two  dollars  for  the  set, 
bound  in  a  ckjth  covered  loose  leaf  book.  You  can't 
afford  to  turn  this  down.  Act  immediately. 
EUREKA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Bsrihi  Hsif  hh.  Okie 


A  PROFITABLE  VACATION 

I  have  an  opportimity  for  teachers  to  make  from  S15 
to  $26  a  week  and  enjoy  their  summer  vacation  at  the 
same  time.     Special  tnuning  ipven.     Salary  and  com- 


R.  A.' PACKARD,  9.Park  Str^Botton.  MmsCp 
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^An  honesty  pafnitafctngy  efficient  teachen^  agency  is  a  very  senriceabk  institution  for  school  boards  and 
schools,  colkgcs  and  private  schooh,  have  been  put  tiiere  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies*    The  following  excellent 

''THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Tdephoiie  CoooecCioo 


lecfcooi:^    S^iree^^ 


Miss  B.  P.  POSTER,  Maoacer. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Ass't.  JVUuuicer. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    ACENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street*  Boeton. 


Taaohors  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


Astnctot  OTMto  ■  dtmrnad  for  teiclurt  by  the  coasUnt  prtfntotloo  of  dioir  randMotn. 


THE, 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


A  i:   D  I   T  O   K 


1   L  1)  I   N  O.      C  H  I  C, 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

M«tftni  StrviM,  our  ITtli  yttr  mtaual,  Mte  how  to  Improvt  tppllwtloiit.   tout  frat  to  tOMhtn  wtthlii  311  mllii. 

101  TBEMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.-WELLES  BLOG.,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

Save  time  by  writing  your  addre»  above  and  retinning  to  nearest  office. 


Ttao  Salary  yonr  qoallficatloBf  doaorvo  la  lacraaaad  by  an  afaocy  ragMratioa. 


baa  flllad  ttoeae  poaltiona  In  pnblle  and  private  aobools 
. .._  _  1^  operations  from  tbe  Atlantic  sea  board  to 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  ACENCY 

the  Paclfle.  Manoal  Tralnlac,  $100,  TraveUnf  Cooipanl< 
$1000,  Pbyslcal  Caltare,  MM.  eranunar.  UC'    ~ 

**'  "■'     "   '         -  Kl&danarten,  SMO.  vnuv.  va^w*  owucrTwvrvt  v^^w,  jimwumwu,  ww. 

NOAH  UOKABD,  Pb J>.,  Manafcar,  4,  Tbe  HIer,  Dept.  F,  SyMoaao,  N.  T. 


▼ellnf 'Companions,  $700,  Prlnolpals,  $1900,  Assistants,  $800,  Lancaaces, 

, rJU^  PriminrTitfO,  Mnsle,  MOO.  eovemessea.  $100,  Drawtng,  $000, 

Domestic  Science,  $700.  KladaQ|arta^  J^  Oilttc  Jlisdp,  Soperrlsors,  $1100,  Bloontlon,  $000. 


MIYXSA.OCIS 


OOXSlSB«IPOKI>SDNOSD    IBO^OOr^ 


TBAOHBB8  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  our  DBII*I«  OOURSB  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  oer* 
tlflcate  yon  want.  County,  City,  State  KZAMIMATIONS.  OOUB8B8  In  all  subSccU  for  dvfl  service,  kinder* 
gartea,boBMstady.  M,000  Stndenu. 

NOAH  I^SOKARD,  A.Bf .»  Mmuisot.  Tbo  Hlor,  Dopt.  O.  STBAOU8K,  K.  T. 


Have  yoa  over  ragblafod  wMh  iui  agency?    It  paya. 


A  HT     A  /3.  VHT^  ^1^    to  Taliiftblo  In  proportion  to  Ita 
JLM     JL\jtXiJM  \J  X     inflaonoo.    If  ft  naorolj   honra 


off 
jon  n 


noloa  and  toUa   fllTT  A  ^   ^    aomothlns    bnt    Iff   It 
bont  thorn    JLXXX^JL    U    nakod    to  roeommond 


jron  that  ta  mora.     Oara 


RECGMMENDS 


TBB  BOHOOI*  B1TI.I.Knir  AeSNOT,  O.  W.  BABDBBN,  Byraenao*  M.  T. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Hsrfaui  P.  Vnndk,  Pres*,  Vinc^t  B.  FIsk,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St»  Albany,  N.  Y. 


AgaMtea  are  dally  balping  odMn;  Iboy  wfll  balp  yoa. 


"*'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS.   TUTORS   AND   SCHOOLS. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

_  ^  NEW  YOEK 

Recommends  college  and    normal  graduates,  q>edalirts,  and  otbcr   teacbers   to  colleges,  public   and   private 

scbooh  in  all  parts  of  tbe  country* 
Advises  parenta  abMt  scboob.  W.  M.  PRATT,  Manager 


Thia  la  aa  aga  off  ipaclallita— It'a  aa  agaecy'a 


bas  many  good  grade,   bigfa 
__.-_-.  ._^  .... UjQ^  1^ 

_  EnxoU 

with  m  for  a  better  position.    We  penonally  recommend  our  members  after  a  careful  Investigation, 

H.  B.  KRATZ,  flanaser,  21  B.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicafo,  111. 


The. School  and  College  Bureau  aSSl!^^ 


School  News 

£.  V.  LeighUm 

No  Flag  to  Salute 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Town  of 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  reports  that  the 
State  law  requiring  a  daily  salute  to  the 
flag  is  of  necessity  violated  because  many 
rooms  are  without  a  flag.  *^The  matter 
was  referred  by  the  committee  to  the 
superintendent  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
flags  necessary  for  the  schools  and  report 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.*' 
'  Think  of  Teaching  without  an  Ameri- 
can Flag.  It  is  to  most  of  us  inconceiv- 
able and  we  all  applauded  the  courage  of 
the  little  southwestern  teacher  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  national  government  at 
Washington,  requesting  that  Uncle  Sam 
furnish  her  with  a  flag  since  some  of  her 
children  had  never  seen  the  national  flag. 
According  to  all  accoimts  she  was  in- 
fonned  that  the  government  could  not 
fitmish  her  with  a  flag. 

W.  O.  Hart  of  New  Orleans,  an  Ex- 
Confederate  soldier  and  a  well-known 
speaker  on  patriotic  questions  wrote  the 
authorities  at  Washington  that  if  they 
would  furnish  the  young  lady's  address 
he  would  furnish  the  flag.  Isn't  that  a 
splendid  spirit  of  loyalty? 

If  the  teacher  wanted  bugs  or  seeds  or 
almost  anything  in  the  line  of  printed 
matter  she  could  have  obtained  it.  Mil- 
lions of  packaged  of  seed  are  yearly  dis- 
tributed.   But  th^  national  banner,  no. 

Yet,  after  all,  why  did  not  the  Warwick 
teachers  take  advantage  of  their  splendid 
opportunity  to  arouse  conununity  interest 
in  the  flag  and  the  school  by  some  scheme 
whereby  the  citizens  might  provide  flags 
for  the  schools  needing  them.  To  get 
the  flags  by  town  purchase  will  not  be 
in  any  way  as  worth  while  as  getting  them 
by  community  effort,  arousing  a  ^irit 
of  patriotism  and  co-operation.  The 
same  people  will  pay  for  them  in  the  end 
—  unconsciously,  if  the  bill  is  honored 
by  the  town  treasurer,  but  growing  with 
earnest  purpose  if  they  are  secured  by 
popular  effort. 

When  children  salute  a  flag  they  have 
worked  to  get  they  come  nearer  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  the  salute  is  intended  to 
foster. 

Chewing  Gum 

"The  act  of  chewing  gum  has  no  par- 
ticxilar  influence  over  any  digestive  process 
nor  does  it  in  any  other  way  especially 
benefit  health."  —  Dr.  T.  H,  McCHntock, 
Surgeon  Hudson  Street  Hospital,  New 
York 

Let  us  hope  that  this  pronouncement 
may  have  some  effect  in  New  York  which 
seems  to  be  chewing  gum  mad. 

"To-day  the  users  of  chewing  gum  are 
the  refining  machines.  They  swallow 
the  refuse  and  about  the  time  the  gum  is 
thorou^y  clean  it  is  thrown  away."  — 
Prof.  W.  M,  Mansfield,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versUy 

''Chickle  gtrns,  collected  in  Mexico  and 
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teachcfs*^    It  Is  a  legitimate  and  helpf til  businesu    Some  of  the  rtry  best  and  most  successfcil  edoeatocs  in  public 
teacfaefsT  agencies  are  managed  by  ablct  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  tiave  our  recommendatioo* 

THE    mOHEST   SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL/' 


other  tropical  countries  is  the  basis  of 
chewing  gum.  It  comes  filled  with  dirt 
and  insects.  Hold  a  piece  of  chewing 
gum  to  the  light  and  you  will  see  the 
dirt."  —  The  Practical  Druggist  —  August, 
1913 

HoODLUiaSM  AMD  THE  ElGHT  HoUR  LAW 

Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Boston,  speaking  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Superintendents'  Association,  accused  the 
eight  hour  law  of  being  responsible  for 
part  of  the  hoodlumism  prevalent  in  cities 
lo-day.  He  urged  that  the  State  extend 
it^  supervision  of  youth  up  to  the  eigh- 
teenth year.  "  From  fourteen  to  sixteen," 
he  said,  the  child  must  get  his  moral  and 
vocational  bearings."  He  believed  that 
the  education  of  the  future  would  bring 
about  co-operation  between  labor  and 
capital,  but  said  the  chief  purpose  "from 
the  point  of  society  and  the  State,  should 
'  be  justice  to  the   children  themselves." 

Satusday  as  a  School  Day 
Three  years  ago  this  colimm  advocated 
a  Saturday  morning  session  for  retarded 
pupils.  Recently,  Dr.  Calvin  N.  Ken- 
dall, State  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
New  Jersey,  said  in  an  address  to  teachers 
that  it  might  be  '^a  good  plan  to  utilize 
the  schools  on  Saturday  for  the  purpose 
of  making  practical  application  of  the 
things  taught  in  theory." 

Dr.  Chapin,  Principal  of  the  Mont- 
clair  Normal  School,  comparing  our  schools 
with  Germany,  said,  "The  German  boy 
goes  to  school  more  hours  in  the  day  than 
our  boys  do.  He  goes  more  days  in  the 
week,  there  are  six  school  days  in  a  Ger- 
man week.  He  goes  more  weeks  in  the 
year  —  46  as  compared  with  our  38  or 
40  weeks." 

Dr.  KendaU  also  advocates  a  longer 
school  year  as  he  considers  the  long  vaca- 
tion detrimental  to  the  pupils. 

New  Jersey  to  Teach  Thrift 
In  order  to  promote  school  savings  and 
so  promote  thrift  in  the  minds  of  pupils, 
Assemblyman  Randall  has  a  measure 
before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  which  provides  that,  "in  order  to 
encourage  the  habit  of  saving  among  the 
chUdren  in  New  Jersey  Schools,  the 
Boards  of  Education  may  provide  for  the 
systematic  collection  of  small  amounts 
saved  by  the  pupib,  the  same  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  recognized  banking  institution 
where  it  can  draw  interest." 

This  merely  allows  by  law  a  practice 
common  among  advanced  school  ^tems 
where  the  au^orities  recognize  the  sad 
fact  that  prosperity  does  not  ascend  in  the 
same  sade  with  wages.  Yoimg  people 
need  to  learo  that  it  is  not  what  one  earns, 
but  what  one  saves  that  constitutes 
wealth.  Social  workers  are  often  appalled 
by  the  misery  in  a  family  unable  to  sub- 
sbt  decently  on  a  wage  exactly  equal  to 
the  amount  that  keeps  another  family 
of  the  same  size  in  comfort.  We  need 
to  think  also  of  the  effect  of  our  abundant 
free  school  supplies  on  growing  mmds 
in  forming  habits  of  extravagance. 


THE    ALBERT   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

688    8.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.    Our  booklet,  ''Teaching  as  a  Business,''  telb  a  f ew  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western   Offloe:    Spokane,   Wash. 


POSmONSOFALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  IND. 


It  payi— to  pay^to  cet^more  pay.    RafMar  Nowl 


TJ3.e  flloJ3.exraaaLexrli.^xra:^  To«i«oli.exrfli'   jAmm^iOLGry 

A  tttperior  asency  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candidates.    Senrjoea Iree  to  school  offidab. 
CBAMLES  W.  MULPOID.  Prop.  (Tel.  1635  Murray  HUl)    Saa  Piftli  Ave*.  Naw  York.  N.Y. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  g^'^L.^lS.ISoTXr  ^^l^Sfl^^^i^S^^SSt^ 

NO    ADVANCE    FEE  prcfMued  teacheningreat  demand.    305  D  7th  St,  AUaatown,  Pa. 


It  b  always  wisa  to  have  *'a  ffrlrad  at  the  Court  off  C«Bsar."    Ragiitar  Now! 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  GARY,  Manager.    HARTFORD.  CONN. 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions. 


For  Every  Department  a£  School  Work  in  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Wathingtoo,  Wyoming. 

wiihneariy  all  the  Schoob  in  these  Sixteen  States.  WRI IE  US  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET.  Our  booklet 
"How  to  An>ly  for  a  School"  with  Laws  oCCertificatknoiTeacheaoi  the  WcBtem  States,  Free  to  Membcra  oi 
Beny)r»akrfQr  Fifty  Cents  in  Stanipa.  MONEY 
"EFUNSeD  if  not  SATISFIED. 

WAL  RUFPER.  Managw 
Tha  Lariaat  TaadMra'  Afancy  In  tte 
Rocky  Moantata  Rafioo 


;^'--<^r-»^vj*'*Vr^^  ^' 


Roc/<y/^r  Tea  chers 

/jOfA/CY.  EMPIRE  BLD  (,.  Disvfp  loic 


Coapalitioa  for  poaltloaa  growa  aharpar  each  yaar«  uaa  avary  halp 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS*   AGENCY 

■•coMMaada  teachers  in  answer  to  dlraotoalla  from  Empk>yexs.   Has  good  teachers  for  any  positMo  at  any  thna 
ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Mrfr.         E.  R.  NICHOLS.  Asat.  Mrfr. 
633  So.  Wabaah  Avaaaa.  Ckloaio.  III. 


Do  It  Now! 


Do  It  Now! 


MIDLAND     SCHOOLS     TEACHERS'     AGENCY 
002  Youngerman  Bldg*.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

1.  WiU  enioU  GOOD  TEACHERS. 

2.  MFill  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best  pajring  positiooa  in  tlie  Middle 
States  and  Great  West  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will  ably  assist  worthy  teadiers  to  deserved  positions. 

4.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request 

C.  R.  SOROOOIg,  Propflotor WRITR  FOR  OUR  PLAtIS  YODAY 


Tha  tima  i%  ha  raglftarai  with  aa  agaacy  la  allthaUaM. 


THE  LEADING  WESTERN  AGENCY 


For  eleven  years  we  have  been  filling  Western  positions.    Our 
services  are  definite,  aggressive,  reliable.  Registration  permanent* 

BUSINESS-MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE,  Denver,  Colorado 
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HH  ¥r  J£  'TSiEeCPll^elOT'es 


ONE  CENT 


RcprodnctkMU  of  dM  world's  great  paintiofs 

EACH 


for  25  or  moie.     Postpaid.     2260  subjecto. 

Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3  z  33^. 
Larger,  Seven  Cent  Size,  10x12. 
Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors, 

7x9.     Two  Cento  Each  for  13  or  more. 
Send  50  cento  for  25  pictures  of  common 
birds  in  natural  colors  and  a  voy  brief  do- 
'  scripdon  of  each. 

<  Large  Pictures  for   Framing, 

22  X  28,  indoding  maxgm.     75  cento 
each;  8  for  $5^. 

NEW  1914  CATAIXKIUE  of  ifloo 

miniature  illustrations,  2  pictures  and  a 
Bird  picture  in  natural  colors  for  5  two-cent 
stamps,  or  catalogue  of  1000  illustrations 
for  3  two<ent  stamps. 

ThtPorry  Pictures  Company 

Dept.  I,  Maiden,  Mau. 


Landscape — Spring 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

American  College  of  Physical  Eduaition,  Inc.  (Co-Educttional) 

lnsliidiii9^^Seliosl  for  rhyiioal  Dlraetsfi,  SmmoI  for  Pisyi 
and  Khool  for  Tsaslion  of  Euoonico 
EEKS  JULY  1  TO  AUGUST  5 


Worfcort.  I 
FIVE  WEEKS  JULY 


f^iflccAs  willbe  conducted  in  all  branches  of  Physical  Education.    ThcgrwillbeopaD 
Uloaae*  to  beginning  and  advanced  students.     "" 


chazge  of  a  specbuist. 


Esch  department  will  be  !■ 


B&m  ef  Ikg  Cettn* 


Hundreds  of  Teachers  sumws^^and  oo^ine*it  withthdrrcgiStf 
teaching  work,  and  thus  earn  more  money. 

Th«  Q/«hAAU  ^^  boused  in  our  quarter-of-a-milUon  dollar  building,  provided 
I  ne  ocnooia  ^th  lanrc  gymnasium,  swimming  tank,  tennis  courto,  etc. 

TWO  YEAR  NORld^  COURSE  BEGINS  SEPT.  li 


AMms,  Soerolary.  Boa  IS,  42nd  a  Srsad  Blvd.,  Chlea«o,  III. 


WANTED: 


At  the  Craig  Colony  for  EpOeptics,   pupil 

nurses,   female,   regiatered   training  sdiooK 

Applicants  for  entrance  to  which  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  one 
year  in  high  school  approved  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education.  Three- 
year  course,  nine  months  of  which  is  in  laige  New  York  State  Hospital.  ^  Graduates 
eligible  for  R.  N.  degree.  Those  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  given  preference.  Dur- 
ing training,  while  in  ordinary  cottages,  $25.00  per  month  with  maintenance,  and  while 
in  the  Infinnary,  $32,000  per  month  with  maintenance,  is  paid  pupils.  Probation 
period  of  three  months  with  pay  mentioned.    Address 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  Sanyea,  N.  Y. 


For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading  Get  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION  AND  FUN  SERIES 


GOODRICH 
IBMSC 


r^^flPlSTER  BAT         ^^'^ 


rfALOOl 


RKCWAUNte 

V    ^ 

\NiMirrawa« 
V       ^ 

((tlHCaOYaAN 


jmrrcK 

MUSKCCOnl 
kMILWAUKEC 

I^RACINt.         4^^  , 


/i^»j^np^i^,^ 


WONDERFUL  WEEK'S  CRUISE  $40! 

MEALS   AND   BERTH  INCLUDED 
The   Only  Complete   GEORGIAN  BAY  Trip   with 
Side    Trip    through   the    Famous    30,000    Islands! 

This  is  the  most  fascinating  Great  Lakes'  trip.  Leave 
Chicago  any  Saturday,  2  p.ic.,  from  July  11  to  August  29, 
inclusive.    Write  for  Folder, 

OTHER  3  AND    Other  trips  to  Green  Bay,  Mackinac 
5-DAY  TRIPS    and  the  Soo;  leave  Tuesdays,  1  p.m.; 
Thursdays,  2  p.m.;  Saturdays,  2  p.m., 
June  23-September  1,  inclusive. 

To  Grand  Haven  and  Muskegon — gatewa)^  to  Michigan's 
beautiful  resorts — ^  leave  daily  8.30  p.  m.  Day  boats 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday. 

Write  for  illustrated  summer  folder  and  Georgian  Bay 
booklet.    Rush  post  card  or  letter  today  to 
PARKROBBINS,G.P.A..D«pt.B,  Foot  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


FREE 

$150.  PIANO 

PURCHASE  BOND 

Send  Die  the  Bfniti*^ 
of  five  or  more  tarnMes 
who  yon  know  hare 
BO  nliknos  and  I  will 
•end  yon  a  Piano  Pnr^ 
chastng  Bond  for  S150. 
ffood  on  the  porehase 
of  a  Hich  Grade  Piano 
or  Player-Piano.  lam 
fflvins  this  Bond  Id 
order  to  secure  the 
names  of  poopjo  iHio 
have  no  pianos  to  that  I  may  set  them  Inter- 
ested In  my  plan  of  Faetary  toHems  selUnff. 
which  saves  piano  buyers  money.  Send  me 
the  names  at  once  and  I  win  send  yon  the 
Bond,  Free  Trial  Order  Blanks.  Catalosne 
and  Poll  Particulars  reffardlnff  my  plan  of 
Factory  to  Home  selling.  Names  must  reach 
my  office  not  later  than  90  days  from  the 
date  of  this  publication.    Send  answers  to 


3a»s.Wi 


Aw^ 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
FOUNDED  IN  1880 

Offers  an  up-to-date  couxse  in  theoretkal  iastractioa 
and  practical  training  to  women  wlio  wish  to  enter  tbc 
nursing  profeiBion. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  health,  of  age  ( 19-35) ,  and  cf  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  Ugh  School  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  yean,  tadad- 
inga  preliminary  course. 

The  school  catalogue  and  blanks  wiU  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Superintendent  of  Nunes, 
MARY  C  WHEELBt.  R.  N.,  #8  Hsesfs  St.  i 


USE    FOUBTH    YEAB    OEOOKAPHY 

in  harmony  with  State  Coarse  of  Stady 

By  CARRIE  M.  LEEVER 

yrice,  SO  cents    Postpaid 

T.  N.  LAKIN  ft  foNS,  Pnblishcrs.  VsniiHe,  III. 


NATIONAL  KINDERGARTQI  COUEtE 

ELIZABETH   HARRISON,  Presideat 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
June  15  to  August  II 

Kindergartsa  Coarse 

All  findergarten  subjects.  Mootessori  Methods. 
Credits  applied  on  Freshman  and  Junior  years. 

Primary  Coarse 

Mootessori  Methods.  Primaiy  Methods.  Haadwoik, 
Credits  applied  on  regular  Piimaiy  oouiss.  PtriAst 
dormitory   adjoining   College. 

For  f ml  ii^orwtalum  addnss 

Box  31 
2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  HI. 


COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  Tresidcnt 

SUMMER  TERM-^UNE  29  TO  AUGUCT  I 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Dramatic  Art. 
Special  terms.    Correspondence  inmiei. 
Address  the  Registrar  for  Catalogue 
AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,  CHICAQO,  ILL 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 

Offers  modem  cotirses  in  ail  departments  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Superior  faculty 
of  seventy-five.  Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Many 
free  advantages. 

SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  we^s,  from  June  29th  to  Aug.  1st, 
1914.  Redt^  Lecture  Courses  bv  cmincBt 
educators  arranged  for  the  special  needs  of 
teachers.  Twenty-eighth  season.  Catalog 
and  Summer  Session  prospectus  mailed  free. 
JOHN  H.  HATTSTBBDT, 


«M  KlnbeU  Hall.  Chlcage.  W. 

Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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THAT  TIRED  FEELING 

IN  THE  SPRING 

That  tired  feeling  that  comes  to  you 
in  the  spring,  year  after  year,  is  a  sign 
that  yoiir  blood  lacks  vitality,  just  as 
pimples,  boils  and  other  eruptions  are 
signs  that  it  is  impure;  and  it  is  also  a 
sign  that  your  system  is  in  a  low  or  run- 
down  condition  in  which  it  wiQ  be  easy 
for  you  to  contract  disease  if  exposed  to  it. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla.  This  old  standard  tried  and 
true  blood  medicine  relieves  that  tired 
feeling.     Get  Hood's  to-day. 


/k  CHILD  caires  from  the  schoolroom 
*^  the  physioj*^'  «9  well  as  the  mental 
impressions  of  his  teaoiing. 

The  teachers  who  have  a  hs&xt  interest 
in  their  pupils  as  well  an.  in  their  work 
recommend  only 

DIXON'S  SISS^  PENCILS 

Their  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  very  highest  of  edacationalauthorities. 

Write  for  folder  and  samples  No.  i34-J 

Made  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIDLE  CO. 


»» 


"YOUR  FUTURE 

win  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beandiamp  read  9our  chvacter  from  your  handwritioff. 
His  accurate  reveUtion  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
you  to  realize  your  desires.  Many  say  he  is  the  best  of 
hii  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
10c.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP.3581>  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


NOTES 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Comprehensive 
Standard  Dictionary.  Abridged  from 
the  New  Standard  Dictionary.  Forty- 
-^ight  thousand  Words  Defined;  over 
one  thousand  Illustrations.  Octavo,  688 
pages,  bound  in  doth.    Price,  $1 .00. 

This  ideal  small  dictionary  is  intended 
for  all  general  purposes,  but  it  is  also 
specially  adapted,  and  in  fact  has  already 
been  widely  adopted,  for  use  in  schools. 
The  aim  has  been  to  prepare  a  dictionary 
of  moderate  size  and  cost,  which  should 
give  all  the  words  and  phrases  in  most 
freiquent  use  among  the  English  speaking 
peoples,  and  which  should  at  the  same 
time  adequately  represent  the  latest  ad- 
vances of  lexicographic  knowledge,  and 
of  our  constantly  growing  language. 
More  than  ten  thousand  words  have 
been  added  to  the  vocabulary,  making  a 
total  of  forty-eight  thousand  words. 
Over  one  thousand  pictorial  illustrations 
are  distributed  throughout  the  text. 

Exceeding  care  has  been  exercised  to 
include  every  worthy  word  that  will  be 
found  in  the  reading  of  standard  English 
authors,  or  of  the  best  class  of  current 
literature.  Special  pams  have  been  taken 
to  cover  the  recent  advances  of  science 
and  invention,  so  far  as  these  have  come 
into  practical  use,  as  in  aviation,  radio- 
activity, wireless  telegraphy,  etc. 

All  in  all  the  work  is  so  designed  and 
constructed  that  it  is  believed  that  the 
present  edition  of  the  Comprehensive 
Standard  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
really  valuable  matter  than  any  English 
dictionary  of  equal  size  now  published. 


POSTER  WORK  IN 

KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES 

PRICE  LIST  OF  PATTERNS 

Balloon  Poster  Patterns 

Soap  Bubble  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Hallowe'en  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Hiawatha  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Thanksgiving  (Historical)  Poster  Patterns  25c. 
Santa  Claus  and  His  Helpers  Patterns 

Santa  Claus  on  His  Way  Patterns 25c. 

The  Shepherds  and  The  Wise  Men  Poster 

Patterns 25c 

Ski  Tournament  Poster  Patterns 26c« 

Eskimo  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

The  Little  Veterans  (for  February  Poster) 

Patterns 
Chicken  Little  (Illustrated  border) 

Patterns 25c. 

Japanese  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Song  of  the  Wind  (Illustrated)  Patterns 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun  (Illustrated) 

Patterns 25c 

Story  of  the  Easter  Rabbit  (Illustrated) 

Patterns 

Gardening  Poster  Patterns 25c 

Bird  Poster  (Telephone  post  pattern  only) 

May  Pole  Dance  Poster  Patterns 25c 

Circus  Parade  Poster  Patterns 25c. 

Background  for  Circus  Parade  Pattems    25c. 

Entire  Set  of  Pattems  for $3.^ 

(SUmps  Not  Accepted) 

A  book,  **  Poster  Work  in  Kindergartea  and 
Primary  Grades,"  will  be  ready  for  publicatkm 
by  July  1,  1914.     Price,  $1.25. 

Agents  wanted  for  summer  months  to  sell  the 
above  at  Institutes  and  summer  schools. 

For  particulars  address 

JOHANNA  HOLM 
340  OLIVE  STREET,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  AMID  NEW  SCENES 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  liave  arranged  a  very  attractive  series  of  cruises 
to  CUBA   JAMAICA,  HAYTI,  COSTA  RICA,  COLOMBIA 
and  tlie  PANAMA  CANAL. 

By  the  Popular  and  Well  Known  PRINZ  Steamers 


ATLAS  SERVICE 


Sailing  every  Saturday  —  TOURS  &  CRUISES  ranging  from  11  to  25 
days.  Summer  Rates,  $75  — $115.  At  no  season  of  the  year  is  the 
West  Indies  as  delightful  as  now.    Write,  'phone  or  wire  us. 

OUR  TOURIST  DEPARTMENT  WITH  AN      

EXPERIENCE    OF  OVER   25  VEARS     ^— ^^  , 
arranges  tickets  and  itineraries  both  for 
Railroad  and  Steamship  travel. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 


41-45  Broadway,  N. 

Boston 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


Baltimore 
New  Orleans 
Montreal 
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The  Best  of  all! 


Toilet  Soaps  made  in 
the  world  is  Pears'  Soap.  It  is  pure 
soap  —  all  sroap  —  and  its  famous  un- 
approachable quality  has  never  varied. 
Yet,  with  all  its  excellence  and  posi- 
tive results   Pears'   Soap 

Costs  No  More  Than  Ordinary,  Injurious  Soaps 


Pears'  Soap  keeps  the  skin  in  a  condi- 
tion of  perfect  health  and  repairs  the 
harm  so  often  done  by  common  soaps. 
It  is  matchless  for  the  complexion.  Its 
low  price  —  and  the  fact  that  it  lasts 
much  longer  —  makes  it  doubly  eco- 
nomical to  use 


Pears'  Soap 


15  cents  a  cake  for  the  unscented 


i>-^ 


A  REPUBLIC'S  CHIEF  BUSINESS  IS  EDUCATION 


2 


PRI  MARY 
EDUCATION 


BOSTON 


NEW        ^VT^'B^H^S   SAN 
YORK    ^mm.  J^^B     ^   FRANCISCO 


SEPTEMBER   •  1914 


OVER  EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CIRCULATION  MOftpSii^GoOgle 
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J  '^~ 


*; 


7i^: 


-.^: 


not  what 
take  us. 
expenses 


Misfortunes  usually 
come  like  lightning 
out  of  a  clear  sky. 
Well   and   happy  this  morning  — 
crippled,  maimed,  sick,  quarantined  at  home,  or  your 
school  quarantined  before  the  day  is  over!    We  know 
awaUs  us  in  the  d  irk  shadows  of  the  unknown  future.     We  know  not  where  our  nex 
When  such  misfortunes  overtake  you,  be  prepared  to  meet  the  loss  of  salary  and 
that  will  be  portions  in  your  bitter  cup.    Join  the  T.  C  U*  today! 


I  step  will 
the  extra 


What  the  T.  C.  U.  Has  Done  for  Others 


$t0mii%mt,  ••»>.,  rrnj  s*.  i».t. 


t«rt>i«j>'  CM*»lty  •J»liiOTl«T», 

I  mtx  M  tkAAk  rM  I**  (M  tkMk  t*»*tnA  twf 
taao. 

1]a4M«rti«fs.     I  «•»  iMt  sTtrf  m*  cw.14  •»•  tM  al*4^ 
a/  iMimrrt  *attt*  i^Ibm*  a*  ft4«ltast  •Mur*  *•  1  ••• 
II  M>s.     tte  f.  C.  0.  »ff*Ta  i>  tawMt*  •  t*^aaanttm 
at  «aak  M  ana  afeA*!*  fftll  t«  tat*  advaatac*- 


Tauia  nvT  i*»tr. 


&r^J.^U^ 


1M«1»*1U*,  &«».   '»lf    tf.    »i«> 


rivet  ■•*«««  awlAMl   Bf  V    lUa.     Tta  inui  m4 
■i*f»a«  M*  Fiiowtf  «•»•  ••t(U«  an.     Jul  ••  f 
■■a   t»  »b»  ui  ar  (tawi^  ta  Uw  ttni»J.   Ua  ttftla 
■a*»  a  ^«ra«>  aM  I  aaa  Ura^  (o  taa  ar«ua4.     IV  taat 
atriM*  ^>a*l.     1  as  •«•  Mt»laaa  aaira  far  tha  ua>  .( 
V  ranT       Tka  testa*   talla  •*  I   bm*  aa(  Da»a  fat 
•  apaa«  raaavarr. 

t  »Ma  iTiaaMt  r«a  ■aav  (taaa  alaaa  tM  aa' 
etteat  fat  ilTlw  "•  taaaMr*  aitali  •*  apyatiwiltt   ta 
^aiara  far  alafarttMa  aaa  feaaa  tMafca4  fte4  r«>«  alvtat 
■a  Xaai*  ta  taM  a«faaM«a  at  IM  aipamauty,  aa  I  aa 
uuaart  ■«  «tMl  Mtlla  af  atti^rt  a«4  aa  Mt»ia«a< 
Meat  alnaat-alar  rauva. 


(Z*'*^*^  '  'C  ?H^'w-»^ 


..  IM»..  Mr  n.  wu 


I  M  sla<  ta  arlt*  aa  tMt  •»•?»  »lartr»  ••» 
k>a.  M»t  aart  JiTaw  MU«  ap»  M<  )»a»Ur  -*  '^^i' 
,av  aM  tetat   It.     *  -MM  »••*••  •»  ^  »••»•»»•«  «" 


•.  1  aM  aiilix  aa  a  aMti  anttM 
fa  aM*  Wl^t  m  balawM  aM  7al 

!^-^.-;::::*:»^.:n^»'^:SaS-«'S':u:r-^-- 


apralntaa  «J  a 


ta  Bv  aiAilt. 


a  1.  e,  V.  ^11  M  »iaaaa« 


/Z^tria^^A 


dOLcd^ 


What  the  T.  C.  U.  will  do  for 


You  will  be  paid: 

$50aOO  a  month  for  accident 

50.00  a  month  for  sickness 

50.00  a  month  for  quarantine 

of  your  home  or  school  a 

1000.00  for  an  accidental  death. 

Numerous  other  benefits. 


You 


No   Medical 

Examination 

I      To  secure  all  this  protection,  you  only  need  to  set 
_  aside  4  l-9c  a  day  (less  than  a  street  car  fare).     $15.00 
I  a  year,  due  in  three  payments  of  $5.00  each,  Nov.  1, 
Gentlemen:  .  Feb.  1,  and  May  1. 

Please  send  me  full  4>art>culars  regarding  I      Send  iu  this  coupon  foF  Special  September  enroll- 
ment offer. 

I  TEACHERS'  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

A  National  Organization  for  Teachers 

■  Dept  P,    7.  C.  U.  BIdg.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Teachers*  Casualty  Underwriters 

Dept.  P,  T.  C.  U.  BIdg. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


your  special   September  rate  of    $2.00    till 
November  1st. 

Name 

Address    


September  1914 
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SPECIAL  OFFER,  ALL  FOR  TEN  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  DURINQ  SEPTEMBER 
NEW  1914  CATALOQUE  OF 


lETPerg^^lPioiiares 


It  ought  to  be  *n  every  home  tnd  in  every  school-room.  It  contains  64 
pages  with  cover  in  two  colors.  For  a  frontispiece  it  has  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful Ikwton  Edition  pictures.  As  an  insert  it  has  one  of  the  New  York  Edi- 
Uon  pictures  and  also  one  of  the  Seven  Cent  pictures,  abo  one  of  the  Bird 
Pictures  in  Natural  Colors. 

Besides  these,  it  contains  1600  miniature  illustrations,  showing  pictures 
that  arc  published  in  The  Pe«Tv  Pictures.    It  also  contains  two  pages  of  AuRoa.\  Cuido  Rent 

illustrations  of  United  States  Carbons  and  Artotypes  for  framing,  and  four 

Half  Cent  Pictures.     It  abo  oontams  37  pictures  each  nearly  as  large  as  the  Half  Cent  Size.    This  Catalogue  with  all  the  illustra- 
tions and  pictures  thouki  be  worth  many  times  its  cost  in  any  home  or  school-room. 

During  September  we  wM  send  this  Catalogue  and  a  picture  of  President  Wilson  mounted  on  paper  5^  x8, 
and  tied,  for  ten  cents  in  stamps  if  you  mention  **  Primary  Education,"  and  ask  for  a  mounted  picture  of 
President  Wilson.    (Our  Catalogues  have  not  usually  contained  one  of  the  Seven  Cent  Pictures.) 

This  Catalogue  tells  about  the 

Half  Cent  Siie,  on  paper  3  x3H-  One  Cent  Size,  on  paper  5H  x8.        •  Seven  Cent  Size,  on  paper  10  z  12. 

Bird  Pictures  ia  Natural  Colors,  7  z  9.    Two  cents  each  for  13  or  more.    Large  Pictures  for  Framing  at  75  cenUand  S1.50. 

Send  for  it  today. 

Lm«F».s  ^co^    THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Dept.  I,  Maiden,  Hass. 


A.  FUVNAGAN  CO. 

IMI-PUBLISHERS-I9I4 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  supplied  Kindergartens,  Schools,  Academies, 
Colleges  and  etc.,  as  publishers  of  school  books,  distributors  of  school  supplies,  and  in 
fact— we  carry  everything  that  can  be  conveniently  subordinated  with  a  school,  its  class 
rooms  and  its  teaching  force. 

OUR  1914  CATALOGUE  mailed  free. 
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Problems  of  the  Young  Teacher 

I 

The  Spirit  of  the  First  Day  of  School 
Frances  Jenkins 

HOW  long  the  school-room  has  been  standing  idle, 
waiting.  The  janitor  has  cleansed  it,  opening 
the  windows  for  sunshine  and  fresh  air  to  enter; 
but  until  the  teacher  and  pupils  come,  and  the 
business  of  the  year  opens,  it  is  a  barren  place  indeed. 
With  the  entrance  of  this  eager  group,  events  begin  to 
happen  rapidly,  and  the  spirit  in  which  these  events  are 
interpreted  by  teacher  and  pupils  determines  whether  the 
year's  work  is  to  be  a  comp)arative  succes^  or  a  comparative 
failure. 

Co-operation  toward  worthy  ends  is  the  keynote  of  steady 
growth  during  the  year.  The  teacher  needs  to  understand  * 
the  basic  conditions  of  such  co-operation  if  she  is  to  do  her 
share  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  If  she  can  get  some  simple 
ideas  of  these  conditions  before  the  first  day  of  school,  she 
will  be  able  to  do  better  work  from  the  beginning;  so  long 
as  she  is  a  growing  teacher,  these  ideas  will  be  becoming 
clearer  and  stronger. 

Co-operation  within  the  school-room  depends  i4x>n 
three  factors:  what  the  teacher  contributes  to  the  pupils, 
what  the  pupils  give  to  the  teacher,  and  what  the  pupils 
do  for  one  another.  The  first  is  relatively  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  understand,  she  is  less  conscious  of  the  power 
of  the  other  factors.    Let  us  examine  them  all. 

Every  earnest  worker  realizes  that  he  is  helping  those 
whom  he  serves.  His  consecration  to  his  work,  his  zeal 
in  carrying  the  work  on,  react  upon  him  to  make  him  con- 
scious of  his  contribution,  and  so  inspire  him  to  renewed 
effort.  The  young  teacher  is  making  real  contributions 
to  the  life  of  her  pupils  when,  through  her  greater  knowl- 
edge, she  helps  them  to  understand  their  lessons,  when  her 
tact  and  poise  lead  them  to  respect  their  mutual  rights 
and  duties,  when  her  enthusiasm  arouses  in  them  a  re- 
sponding enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  school.  This  may 
mean  her  describing  a  coal  mine,  asking  a  strong  pupil  to 
help  a  weaker,  listening  to  a  pupil's  account  of  his  garden- 
ing.   Much  of  her  contributioa  will  be  made  unconsciously. 

Every  pupil  with  whom  she  deals,  each  group  of  pupils 
whom  she  meets  as  a  class,  her  entire  school  group  as  a 
group  give  something  to  the  teacher.  They  add  to  her 
experience  with  human  nature,  giving  her  practice  in  deal- 
ing with  different  types  of  people  under  varying  conditions. 
They  compel  her  to  study  more  deeply  into  the  subjects 
which  she  teaches  in  order  to  answer  the  children's  ques- 
tions and  help  them  to  conquer  their  diflSculties.  Their 
genuine  childlike  attitude  arouses  her  faith  in  them  and 
in  the  work. 

Perhaps  the  young  teacher  realizes  this  co-operation 
when  all  goes  smoothly;  it  is  harder  to  realize  when  things 
go  wrong.  Yet  the  difficulty  may  be  due  to  her  very  failure 
to  make  use  of  this  co-operation,  to  ask  the  pupils  for 
worthy  contributions  to  the  thought  work  of  the  class, 
to  assist  pupils  to  realize  that  she  relies  upon  their  help. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  disorderly  pupils  comprehend 
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that  there  are  ways  in  which  they  can  help  the  teacher  in 
regular  class  work.  They  count  keeping  still  as  the  great- 
est help  which  they  can  offer,  the  only  active  help  which 
they  know  consisting  of  riuming  errands,  cleaning  black- 
boards and  such  social  services.  If  the  teacher  can  induce 
her  pupOs  to  see  that  she  is  gaining  from  them,  that  the 
birds  they  have  seen,  the  pets  they  have  cared  for,  the 
thoughts  they  have  pondered  over,  are  of  real  interest  to 
her,  she  will  gain  their  respect  through  having  increased 
their  own  self-respect.  The  successful  teacher  must  train 
herself  to  listen,  to  appreciate,  to  respond. 

Greatest  in  power,  yet  least  understood,  is  the  influence 
which  the  class,  the  group,  has  upon  the  individual  pupils 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Each  group  is  a  small  democracy 
with  the  teacher  as  leader,  each  individual  in  the  group 
wishes  the  respect  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  A  young 
teacher  was  given  an  especially  difficult  class.  One  day 
trouble  arose  with  a  pupil.  **Is  this  the  kiad  of  behavior 
for  which  we  stand  as  a  class?"  the  teacher  asked.  An 
overwhelming,  **No!"  convinced  the  pupil  that  he  was  not 
upheld,  and  no  further  pimishment  followed.  The  teacher 
studied  to  understand  and  make  use  of  this  power  whose 
strength  she  had  discovered. 

The  building  up  of  a  helpful  public  opinion  depends  upon 
the  daily  routine  classwork,  the  working  and  playing  to- 
gether which  come  in  the  natural  life  of  the  school.  A  boy 
was  trying  to  explain  why  he  did  not  like  a  certain  school 
in  which  favoritism  was  ^own.  "You  see,  it's  this  way,** 
he  said,  "the  fellows  that  are  *It'  on  the  playground  aren't 
*It'  in  the  school-room,  and  they  ought  to  be." 

Every  time  that  a  teacher  trains  a  pupil  to  talk  to  the 
class  and  not  to  her  especially,  every  recitation  in  which 
pupils  ask  one  another  worthy,  helpful  questions,  every 
gamein  which  children  choose  their  leaders,  helps  in  strength- 
ening public  opinion.  Pupils  learn  in  these  ways  who  are 
the  dependable  ones  in  the  group,  those  who  are  natural 
leaders  learn  the  power  and  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

The  growing  teacher  reflects  upon  the  more  important 
happenings  of  the  day  or  the  week  with  the  hope  of  im- 
proving through  her  experience.  She  will  be  wise  if,  in  this 
reflecting,  she  chooses  those  happenings  which  have  led 
toward  closer  co-operation  and  tries  to  repeat  them  later. 
Every  such  experience  will  yield  rich  returns. 

The  first  day  is  full  of  opportunities  for  starting  the  year 
in  the  co-operative  spirit.  Language  lessons  may  be  an 
exchange  of  vacation  experiences,  reading  lessons  may  be 
favorite  selections  of  the  past  year,  older  and  stronger  pupils 
may  help  the  younger  and  weaker  ones,  those  who  remember 
may  help  those  who  have  forgotten.  Pupils  may  tell  the 
teacher  certain  customs  whidi  have  governed  the  school 
in  the  past.  By  the  close  of  the  first  day,  all  should  realize 
that  the  school  is  to  be  a  center  for  work  and  play  to- 
gether; every  day  which  follows  should  strengthen  this 
realization.  

The  First  Day  in  the  First 
Grade 

THE  first  day  in  the  first  grade  is  a  trying  one  for  the 
cleverest,  most  experienced  teacher,  and  for  the 
young  inexperienced  teacher  it  sometimes  looms 
ahead  with  worrying  possibilities.  The  flock  of 
anxious  mothers,  carefully  taking  your  measure  as  they 
entrust  their  priceless  treasures  to  your  care,  or  the  round- 
eyed,  wondering  little  foreigner  with  his  big  sister  or  the 
boy  in  the  next  room,  and  one  or  two  crying,  make  you  say 
to  yourself,  as  you  reassure  the  mothers  and  smile  on  all  so 
confidently,  "Now,  now,  just  where  and  how  shall  I  begin?" 
It  is  with  the  thought  of  this  ahead  and  a  desire  to  help, 
that  the  following  plan  is  suggested. 

Morning 

1     Let  the  children  keep  their  vaccination  certificates  until 
**   you  have  taken  their  namesand  made  a  rough  seat  plan. 


2  Talk  about  babies  —  ask  how  many  have  babies  at 

home  —  their  names,  etc. ;  in  short,  get  acquainted. 

3  Sing  "A  Ball  for  Baby,"  two  stanzas  —  Second  time 

let  them  make  the  motions  with  you. 
Third  time  invite  them  to  sing  too. 

4  Reading  (Aldme  System  used  here). 

Come  away. 
Come  and  play. 

Tell  the  story  —  play  it  —  repeat  the  rhyme. 

Recess 

1  Nursery  Rhymes  —  recite. 

2  Counting  1  to  10. 

3  Peg  work  —  teach  the  fence  with  points  of  pegs  up. 

4  Reading  —  Same  rhyme. 

Tell  the  story  again  —  repeat  the  rhyme  with  the 
class  and  individually. 

5  Sing  the  "Fingers'  Lullaby." 

Afternoon 

1  Sing  "Ball  for  Baby"  —  four  stanzas. 

2  Teach  the  color  red, 

3  Divide  the  class  in  three  divisions. 

Reading  with  each  division. 
Board  work. 

Come  away. 
Come  and  play. 

Point  out  the  rhyme  —  class  and  individual  woii. 
Use  finger  and  pointer.    Fix  the  words  came  and 
play. 
3    Seat  work  for  two  divisions  while  third  is  reading. 
Let  them  make  a  red  fence. 

Recess 

1  Drawing  —  with  crayon  and  Manila  paper  have  them 

draw  a  red  ball. 

2  Story  —  The  Three  Bears. 

3  Teach  a  simple  Good-night  Song. 

4  Have  every  child  take  horiie  the  rhyme  written  on 

Manila  paper. 

Note  Take  time  to  start  correct  sitting,  standing  and  passing. 
Before  all  things,  make  the  children  happy  this  first  day  and  start  the 
love  for  school. 


Making  Teaching  a  Contest 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

An  inspector  of  schools  was  recently  discussing  some 
of  his  experiences  in  the  class-rooms  of  his  State.  Among 
other  things,  he  said: 

"The  characteristic  of  teaching  which  impresses  me  more 
than  any  other,  perhaps,  is  that  often  the  work  in  the  class- 
room appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  contest  between  the 
instructor  and  the  pupil.  I  can  feel  this  tension  and  strain 
when  I  enter  the  class-room.  The  teacher  asks  a  good 
many  questions  which  the  pupils  answer  mainly  in  single 
words.  Apparently  the  pupils  feel  that  the  teacher's 
chief  effort  is  to  detect  those  who  have  not  learned  what  has 
been  assigned.  In  such  a  case,  the  pupils  are  in  a  resistant 
and  often  even  an  antagonistic  attitude.  They  cannot 
be  said  to  be  participating  in  the  redtation  in  a  true  sense. 
Whatever  they  do  is  the  result  of  coerdon,  more  or  less." 

It  might  prove  useful  for  all  of  us  who  teach  to  set  a  trap 
for  ourselves,  and  see  to  what  extent  we  are  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  oiu*  students  when  we  are  teaching.  It  may 
not  be  possible  for  most  of  us  to  secure  a  hearty,  enthusiastic 
response  on  the  part  of  our  students,  because  what  we  teach 
is  not  of  great  interest  to  the  typical  pupil  to  whom  it  is 
offered,  and  we  are  not  fortimateoursdves  in  putting  things 
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in  a  way  that  will  captivate  the  imagination  and  make  the 
pupil  feel  that  it  has  worth;  but  even  so,  we  could  probably 
modify  what  app)ears  to  be  a  sort  of  instinct  leading  us  to 
assume  a  coercive  and  even  belligerent  attitude  toward 
those  whom  we  instruct  From  ancient  days  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  satirists  have  treated  the  teacher  as  a  tyrant, 
and  his  pupils  as  hostile  subjects,  hoping  for  the  time  to 
come  when  they  will  dare  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  his 
dominion.  But  the  situation  is  a  good  deal  better  to-day 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  be  better 
ten  years  from  now  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  order  to  do  his  best  work,  a  teacher  must  avoid  arous- 
ing the  feeling  that  the  life  in  the  class-room  is  a  contest 
between  instructor  and  pupil.  No  person  can  teach  well 
if  he  is  conscious  of  strain  and  tension  himself,  and  it  is 
the  simplest  law  of  psychology  that  a  pupil  cannot  be  much 
impressed  and  influenced  when  he  is  in  a  resistant  attitude. 
If  we  cannot  get  our  pupils  coming  our  way  most  of  the 
time,  then  we  might  just  as  well  quit 


Apologizing:  Two  Kinds 

FONETTA  FlANSBURG 

MISS  Smith  had  a  way  of  leaving  her  school- 
room door  open  into  the  hall,  and  pupils  from 
other  rooms  annoyed  her  somewhat  by  gazing 
in  as  they  passed  along  on  their  occasional  errands. 

One  day  a  large,  awkward  girl  stopped  at  the  door  and 
took  an  interested  survey  of  the  assembled  school.  Miss 
Smith  was  irritated,  and,  being  very  ''bright*'  and  having 
a  lively  fancy  and  a  sprightly  tongue,  she  advanced  upon 
the  intruder  with,  ''Did  you  think  this  was  a  menagerie, 
and  that  you'd  come  in  to  see  the  animals?  Perhaps 
I'll  bring  vou  in  so  you  can  see  them  perform." 

The  children  in  the  room  were  much  amused,  but  the 
big  girl  was  angry  and  muttered  as  she  moved  away, 
"Perhaps  you  wiHl,  and  perhaps  you  won't." 

Then  Miss  Smith  was  angry,  too,  and  she  followed  the 
girl  into  the  hail,  where  they  had  a  loud  and  lively  combat 
of  words,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  who  was  victor. 

The  teacher  of  the  big  girl  had  a  full  report  at  noon  from 
both  participants,  and  of  course  she  was  duly  grieved  and 
ample  apology  was  assured.  An  hour  later  the  big  girl 
met  Miss  Smith  in  the  hall  with  a  downcast  face  and  began 
to  say  something  about  being  sorry,  but  the  teacher  drew 
herself  up  haughtily,  and  said,  "So  you've  come  to  apol- 
ogize, have  you?  Well,  I  want  you  to^  do  your  apologizing 
before  the  school  as  they  heard  the  impudence  I  had  to 
take  from  you." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

That  same  day  another  teacher,  Miss  Hilton,  came  up 
the  front  steps  of  the  school-house,  and  there  at  the  top 
of  the  flight  sat  Lawrence  Holt,  a  boy  from  Miss  Smith  s 
room,  whom  Miss  Hilton  knew  only  as  one  of  the  "  upstairs 
boys."  He  was  whittling  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  and  Miss 
Hilton  spoke  sharply,  "Don't  you  know  it  is  against  the 
rules  to  sit  on  these  steps?    And  whittling  over  them,  too ! " 

"Oh,"  came  the  quick  reply,  '*the  whittlings  will  all 
blow  away,  but  /  won't;  I'm  going  to  sit  here  in  the  shade." 

There  was  fire  in  Miss  Hilton's  eye,  and  she  was  about 
to  insist  on  obedience,  when  a  litUe  voice  to  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  listen  said,  "Perhj^js  you'll  find  a 
better  way." 

So  she  left  him,  went  to  her  own  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  sought  Miss  Smith,  told  her  the  circumstances, 
without  exaggeration,  adding,  "I  think  he  owes  me  an 
apology." 

''Indeed  he  does,  and  I'll  see  that  he  makes  it  I'U 
give  him  such  a  raking  over  the  coals  as  he  hasn't  had  for 
some  time,"  said  Miss  Smith  with  her  usual  vigor. 

That  evening  Miss  Hilton  sat  alone  in  her  school-room, 
working  out  a  drawing-lesson  for  the  next  day,  when  Law- 
rence Holt  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  looked  up, 
and  he  advanced  till  within  about  six  feet  of  her,  when 
he  be©2ui  very  defiantly,  "I  came  to  apologize  to  you"  — 


"Of  course  you  did,"  interrupted  Miss  Hilton,  advanc- 
ing to  meet  him  and  laying  her  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder, 
"you  wouldn't  think  of  leaving  the  building  without 
making  it  all  right  with  me.  Do  you  know  I've  just  dis- 
covered that  you  are  Lawrence  Holt?  I  have  your  sister 
Jean  in  my  room  and  she's  such  a  lady,  and  is  always 
talking  about  what  a  good  brother  you  are.  Perhaps  I 
was  too  sharp  in  my  manner  of  speaking  to  you  this  after- 
noon but"  — 

This  sounded  as  if  Miss  Hilton  was  making  the  apology, 
and  Lawrence  felt  all  his  "  ugliness"  slip  away  in  a  moment. 
Glancing  up  quickly,  he  interrupted  her.  "No,  you  were 
not  the  least  bit  wrong;  I  was  as  mean  as  I  could  be;  I 
wasn't  sorry  when  I  came  in,  but  I  am  now,  and  I  hope"  — 

"Yes,  and  I  hope  too,"  said  Miss  Hilton  gaily,  "and 
hereafter  you'll  be  good,  and  I'll  be  kind  —  and  I'm  going 
to  see  your  mother  some  day;  I'm  sure  you  and  Jean  have 
a  lovely  mother." 

Suddenly  the  tears  were  in  the  boy's  eyes  and  he  stam- 
mered a  "Yes,  do,"  and  was  gone. 

"How  did  the  apologizing  come  oflf?"  queried  Miss 
Smith,  as  the  two  teachers  greeted  each  other  the  next 
morning. " 

" Beautifully! "  said  Miss  Hilton. 

"I  thought  it  would;  I  gave  him  to  understand  the 
apology  should  be  a  complete  and  humble  one  that  should 
satisfy  you,  or  I'd  send  him  back  every  day  to  make  it 
over,"  Miss  Smith  rejoined  triumphantly. 

"It  satisfied  me  perfectly,"  said  the  other,  and  they 
separated,  each  highly  content  with  her  own  way  of  hand- 
ling the  question  of  apologizing. 


Mexican   Refugee  Children 
at  School 

Interesting  Problem  Encountered  in  Laredo 
and  Other  Texas  Cities 

Felix  J.  Koch 

WARS  are  hardly  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  these  days,  to  make  the  experi- 
ence of  teaching  the  children  of  refugees  and 
fugitives  before  the  pillage  and  arson  of  half- 
savage  troopers,  an  everyday  experience  in  the  life  of  the 
pedagogue,  and  so,  down  at  Laredo  and  other  border 
cities  in  Texas,  the  schools  are  solving  the  unique  problem 
of  providing  education  for  the  refugee. 

"Poor  little  refugee  child!"  is  one^s  instinctive  exclama- 
tion as  he  sees  these  little  ones.  Homeless  —  rendered 
so  well-nigh  overnight;  fatherless,  many  of  them,  as  a 
result  of  the  war;  decamped  in  tents  on  the  public  plazas; 
uncertain  when,  if  ever,  they  dare  return  to  their  father- 
land, they've  been  brought  together  in  the  public  school, 
where,  thanks  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  they 
make  up  a  shy  little  class  of  themselves. 

Not  that  the  schoolhouse  there  at  Laredo  is  so  very  much 
different  from  their  own;  for  it  has  the  same  very  thick 
adobe  walls,  the  heavy  floor  of  the  puncheon,  and  the  white- 
washed walls,  with  the  blackboards,  one  sees  in  the  schools 
of  many  of  the  Texas  cities.  Here,  too,  the  ceiling  is 
raftered,  while  the  great  body  of  the  chamber  is  devoted  to 
huge  wooden  desks,  for  two  pupils  each. 

Thanks  to  the  number  and  variety  of  these  refugee 
children,  suddenly  dropped,  as  it  were,  upon  the  schools 
here  —  half-day  sessions  have  been  made  the  rule  for  each 
dass,  and  so  the  work  is  reduced  in  extent,  so  far  as  time 
goes.  So  few  of  the  little  refugees  understand  English, 
however,  that  everything  told  the  native  American  boys  and 
girls  must  be  translated  —  and  so  much  of  this  time  is  lost. 

Recess  time  they  forget  their  sorrows,  as  they  gather  in  a 
comer  for  a  game  of  ring-'round-the-rosy,  as  they  played 
this  back  in  Mexico.  Some  of  them  have  been  here  since 
January,  and,  little  by  little,  are  taking  on  the  American 
pastimes. 
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here  would  be  defenseless  if  the  foe  should  enter.  Citi- 
zens were  so  advised  at  a  meeting  at  headquarters,  to  which 
all  the  principal  citizens  were  called. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  terror,  the  heartache  there  came 
to  these  little  ones,  as  they  learned,  from  their  parents' 
lips,  that  they  must  up  and  about  —  **  help  pile  into  any 
cart  the  father  could  get  what  they  could,  and  be  off  — 
and  that  what  was  left  behind  would  go  either  to  plunder 
or  flame."  The  little  play-room,  the  dolls,  the  toys,  the 
favorite  chair  at  the  ^vindow,  perhaps  the  little  garden, 
all  these  must  be  sacrificed  either  to  the  vandal  soldiers 
or  the  flames! 

Little  girls  viewed  for  ^e  last  time  their  mothers'  kitch- 
ens, askance,  knowing  that  whatever  food  the  invading 
army  —  living  off  the  country,  as  it  went,  might  use  for 
its  purposes,  or  that  its  men  might  choose  to  destroy, 
out  of  pure  malice  toward  non-combatants,  aligned  with 
the  other  side  —  stood,  of  course,  every  chance  of  destruc- 
tion. So  with  the  pretty  little  things  on  the  walls  —  every- 
thing one  could  not  take  in  the  costly  cart  that  you  were 
lucky  to  secure.    Notices  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  were 


Playing  Hookey 

Teaching  them,  otherwise,  has  much  about  it  that  is 
familiar  to  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  such  as  German 
in  the  primary  grades  of  English-speaking  schools.  But 
every  so  often  some  phase  of  the  terrible  experience  these 
pupils  have  been  through  and  which  has  launched  ^em 
into  these  schools  of  a  strange  land,  will  crop  out. 

When  it  comes  to  writing  compositions,  such  subjects  as, 
"How  I  Came  to  Texas,"  or  "What  I  Know  of  the  War," 
will  throw  interesting  sidelights  on  the  conflict,  indeed. 

Just  for  example  —  these  youngsters  in  the  picture, 
grouped  for  us  by  the  teacher  in  the  school  yard,  are  almost 
all  from  the  sacked  and  pillaged  city  of  Nuevo  Laredo. 

Let  them  tell  the  story  in  their  compositions,  or  in  the 
Friday  afternoon  speaking  program,  and  it  is  much  as 
follows: 

Simple  peon  fathers,  in  Nuevo  Laredo  —  let  alone  the 
humbler  mothers  —  had  made  substantially  no  demonstra- 
tion for  either  side  in  the  war,  but  when  the  government 
forces  received  the  news  that  they  had  lost  Monterey  and 
the  towns  about  they  immediately  notified  the  cities  of 
C.  P.  Diaz  and  Nuevo  Laredo,  through  their  commanders, 
that  these  places  would  be  destroyed.  This  was  on  the 
22d  of  April. 

On  the  23d  the  conmiander  notified  the  citizens  that 
the  military  column  would  evacuate  and  that  those  left 


Tb*  £»duft 


Remains  of  the  School 

posted  on  the  custom-house  and  the  like  —  and  by  half- 
past  one  of  that  afternoon  the  town  began  to  evacuate, 
most  of  these  people  making,  of  course,  for  Laredo,  Texas. 

Furniture,  books,  things  of  that  sort  —  all  that  could 
still  be  piled  into  the  dray,  were  compressed  —  and  for 
six  hours  the  international  bridge  was  a  mass  of  moving 
humanity;  of  mothers,  with  babies  asleep  on  their  amis; 
of  little  school  children  toddling  behind,  their  books  and 
their  keepsakes  dragging  along,  or  else  their  arms  filled 
with  more  substantial  salvage.  Along 
on  their  heels,  heedless,  careless,  came 
hogs  and  mules  and  cattle.  Thus 
the  exodus  continued  the  next  day, 
until  one  of  the  afternoon,  when  the 
town  was  fired. 

Reaching  the  States,  some  of  these 
children  went  to  friends,  others 
crowded  the  plazas  —  where  they 
lounged,  wonder-eyed,  or  killed  time 
with  their  books.  The  23d  saw  the 
final  overflow  making  its  departure, 
assured  now  that  the  American 
government  would  allow  all  to  enter. 
Then  —  the  children  heard  the 
elders  state — the  prisons  were  opened 
and  criminals  and  prisoners  released; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  pillaging  of  the 
deserted  homes  went  on.  Five  trains, 
at  the  nearby  depot,  the  reports 
said,  were  loaded  with  merchandise, 
taken  deliberately  from  the  fathers' 
stores  and  shops  during  the  ni^t 
These  trains  were  started  for  Lam 
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Pasas;  four  of  them  reaching  this  point  in  safety. 
One,  however,  was  abandoned  five  miles  out  of  town 
by  its  crew,  who  feared  that,  owing  to  the  poor  loco- 
motive, they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and,  rather  than  this,  took  to  the  nearby  woods.  On  the 
last  train  the  mothers  and  babes  and  the  classmates  of 
some  of  these  very  children  were  huddled;  for  the  train 
carried  twenty  large  steel  coal  cars,  loaded  with  families. 
Since,  then,  the  children  had  been  told  how  these  cars  had 
had  no  roofs  and  so,  all  that  day,  these  poor  folk  traveled 
or  dallied  in  the  broiling  sun;  and  all  that  night  the  rain 
had  poured  down  upon  them.  Two  of  the  school  children 
had  died  on  the  way;  one  child  was  smothered  in  its  bed- 
clothes. When,  finally,  they  did  reach  the  old  town  of 
Lam  Pasas,  they  were  a  sorry  sight.  There  those  little 
ones,  too,  are  now  attending  school  until  better  days 
come. 
MeanwhUe,  however,  the  little  homes  behind  suffered 


The  Ruined  Town 


Out-of-Doors 


Alice  E.  Allen 
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has  no      walls,         its       roof  is        blue.       And       through    it         sun    -    light       pours.     . 

bees       come    there,        and     but    -      ter  -    flies         To        gath    -    er        gold    -    en         stores.     . 
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Let's      go        and     find  this  school    -  room      The       big,        bright,     out  of    -    doors. 
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*  AH  rigbts  rasarved. 
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the  pillagers'  wrath  and  were  despoiled  of  whatever  re* 
mained.  Nuevo  Laredo,  from  a  busy  and  pro^erous 
city,  the  depot  for  a  great  cattle  country,  ana,  as  such, 
possessed  of  good  trade,  resulting  in  good  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  for  the  children,  the  sexes  being  sent 
to  separate  establishments  here,  was  reduced  to  a  ruined 
city,  whose  silent  streets  and  vacant,  roofless  houses  (not  the 
least  of  these  ruins  the  famous  girls'  school),  remind  the 


rare  traveler  of  nothing  so  much  as  ruined  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Meanwhile  the  school  children  are  fugitive 
and  homeless,  living  with  their  p>arents  in  tents  and  bar- 
racks, and  awaiting  an  era  when  —  who  shall  say  when?  — 
tranquillity  may  come  to  this  region,  cities  arise  and  schools 
begin  anew,  and  they  can  desert  the  crowded  American 
school-rooms,  not  built  to  acconmiodate  such  sudden 
invasion,  for  other  institutions  in  their  native  landl 


September  Calendar 

(Verse  by  Alice  E.  Allen) 
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Thirty  days  of  goldeti 
haze. 
Thirty  days  that 
June  remember, 
Thirty  days  with  happy 
ways — 
Thirty  days  has  deal 
September. 
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Month  by  Month  Language 
Lessons 

For  the  Second  Grade 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 
September 
NaXure  Stories    Goldenrod  and  Aster.    Clytie. 
Siories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize    Pippa  Passes  {Browning). 

Peter,  Paul  and  Espen,    The  Ugly  Duckling. 
Poems:  Hiawatha's  Cnildhood.      Autumn  Fires  (Robert 

Louis  Stevenson).    September  {Belen  Huni  Jackson), 

A  Vagrant  Knight  and  Lady. 
Msop's  Fables:  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes.    The  Dog  and 

His  Image. 

October 
Nature  Stones:  How  Dame  Nature  Got  Her  Frost.    The 
Vapor  Family.    The  Wise  King  and  the  Bee  {Cooke). 


Stories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize:  King  Midas.  Bellerophon 
and  Pegasus.    Little  Half  Chick.     Prometheus. 

Poems:  Hiawatha's  Sailing.  October's  Bright  Blue 
Weather  {Helen  Hunt  Jackson).    The  Fairy  Artist. 

ASsop's  Fables:  Mercury  and  the  Woodman.  The 
Grasshopper  and  the  Ajit. 

November 
Nature  Stories:    Phaethon.    Balder.    Proserpina. 
Stories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize:    The  Pilgrims.     Kingsley's 

Water  Babies.    Cinderella. 
Poems:  ThePumj^in  {Wkittier).    Feast  of  Mondamin. 

The  Com  Song. 
jEsop's:  Fables:   The  Dog  in  the  Manger.    The  Jackal 

and  the  Camel.    The  Man  and  the  Serpent. 

December 
Nature  Stories:  Story  of  the  Star.    Story  of  the  Holly. 

The  Secret  of  Fire. 
Stories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize:  Christmas  in  other  Lands. 
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Christmas  Carol  (Dickens),  Birds'  Christmas  Carol 
(Wiggin).  The  Fir  Tree  (Anderson),  Story  of  the 
Christ  Child.  David  and  Jonathan.  Little  Jean. 
Little  Match  Giri. 
jEsop's  Fables:  The  Viper  and  the  File.  The  Woman 
and  Her  Hen. 

January 
Xature  Stories:   What  Broke  the  China  Pitcher.     Fairy 

Mercury.    How    the    Robin's    Breast    Became    Red 

{Cooke),    The  Story  of  the  Pudding  Stone. 
Stories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize:  The  Snow  Man  (Anderson), 

The  Snow  Image  (Hawthorne).    One  Eye,  Two  Eye 

and  Three  Eye. 
Poems:    The  Snow   Bird    (Frank  Dempster  Sherman), 

The  New  Year's  Greeting  (Lowell), 
jEsop's  Fables:   The  Hen  and  the  Golden  Eggs.    The 

Horse  and  the  Lion. 

February 
Nature  Stories:  The  Little  Brown  Seed,    Stories  of  the 

Animals  North.    How  the  Chipmunk  got  His  Stripes. 

The  Fairy  Mercury.    The  Magnet's  Choice.    What 

the  Fire  Spirits  Did. 
Stories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize:  Little  George  Washington. 

The  First  Flag.    Little  Nell  (Charles  Dickens),    How 

Little  Cedric  became  a  Knight.    Siegfried  and  Brun- 

hilde. 
Poems:  The  Flag  Goes  By.    The  Children's  Hour.    The 

Venturesome  Buds.    Lady  Moon. 
jEsop's  Fables:  The  Stag,  the  Wolf  and  the  Sheep.    The 

Dog  and  the  Hare.    The  Dog  and  the  Sheep.    The  Bear 

and  the  Bee  Hives. 

March 

Nature  Stories:  iEolus,  Latona  and  the  Frogs.  Prome- 
theus (Cook).  Fish  or  Frogs?  The  North  Wmd  at 
Play.     Pussy  Willow's  Hood.    Little  Brown  Seed. 

Stories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize:  Franklin  and  His  Kite. 
The  Frog  Prince.  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  Cater- 
pillar. 

Poems:  Spring  (Celia  Thaxter).  Waiting  to  Grow.  The 
Good  Boy.  Windy  Nights.  The  Wind.  The  Pussy 
•     Willow. 

J^op's  Fables:  The  Sun  and  the  Wind.  The  Mouse  and 
the  Frog  and  the  Hawk.  The  Frog  and  the  Fox» 
The  Boy  and  the  Frogs.    The  Kite  and  the  Pigeons. 

April 

Nature  Stories:  Baucis  and  Philemon.  Rhoecus.  A 
Magic  Bridge.  Narcissus.  Psyche.  Legend  of  the 
Dandelion.  The  Legend  of  the  Snowdrop.  Anemone. 
How  Daphne  Became  a  Tree.  Old  Sol's  Rainbow. 
The  Poplar  Tree.  Lilac  Buds.  Dorothy's  Experi- 
ment. 

Stories  to  TeU  and  Dramatize:  Who  Discovered  Spring? 
Paul  Revere's  Ride.  The  Birds  of  Killingworth. 
Maeterlinck's  Bluebird.     Chin   Chin    Chinaman. 

Poems:  Apple  Blossoms.  What  Robin  Told  Anemone. 
(Frank  Dempster  Sherman) .  Hiawatha's  Picture  Writ- 
ing.   The  Ram.    The  Rainbow.    The  Bluebird. 

Jkop's  Fables:  The  Trees  and  the  Gods.  The  Peasant 
and  the  Apple  Tree. 

May 

Nature  Stories:  The  Towel's  Party.  The  Nest  Builders. 
Orgin  Woodpecker's  Life  of  a  Butterfly.  The  Grateful 
Foxes.    Circe.    The  Purple  Woodpecker. 

Stories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize:  Little  Footsteps  Upon  the 
Water.  Maggie  Tulliver  and  the  Gypsies.  Snow- 
white  and  Rose-red. 

Poems:  Robert  of  Lincoln.  The  Sugar  Plum  Tree 
(Eugene  Field),  The  Brook  (Tennyson),  Memorial 
Day. 

jEsop's  Fables:  The  Wise  Goat.  The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 
The  Fox's  Two  Dinners. 


June 

Nature  Stories:  Echo.  Psyche.  Hyacinth.  Seedlings 
on  the  Wing.    Grandma  Kaolin's  Story. 

Stories  to  Tell  and  Dramatize:  Hansel  and  Gretel.  Alad- 
din. Puss-in-Boots.  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Hans  in  Luck. 

Poems:  June.  Daffodils  (Wordsworth),  I  love  you, 
Mother.    The  Child  Worid. 

Msop's  Fables:  Tiger,  Braman  and  Jackal.  The  Ele- 
phant and  the  Monkey.  The  Jackal  and  the  Par- 
tridge. 

The  Singing  Lesson 

I  ^ 

Irene  Douglass 

IN  many  schools  the  idea  prevails  that  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  system  should  be  taught  previously  to  the 
system  of  Staff  Notation.  With  little  children 
much  better  results  are  secured  with  this  system, 
and  later  on,  say  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  the  transition 
to  Staff  Notation  may  be  easily  accomplished,  if  so  desired. 
In  the  kindergarten  and  perhaps  even  in  the  first  year 
classes,  the  singing  lesson  will  probably  consist  of  songs 
which  are  sung  or  played  to  the  children  until  they  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  tune  and  the  words  to  attempt 
the  same.  In  the  second  grade,  at  the  latest,  the  regular 
singing  lessons  should  begin. 

One  teacher  excited  the  interest  of  her  class  in  this  work 
by  first  teaching  a  pretty  poem  much  liked  by  all,  and  then 
telling  them  that  there  was  a  time  for  it.  The  children 
suggested  adjourning  to  the  gymnasivun  and  having  the 
teacher  play  the  tune  on  the  piano.  "No,  indeed,"  she 
replied,  "we  don't  need  to  go  to  the  gymnasium.  The 
tune  is  in  this  little  book,"  and  showing  them  the  soUfa 
notation  of  the  melody,  proceeded  to  sing  it  once  only. 
"Please  sing  it  again,"  was  the  general  request.  This  she 
gently  refused  to  do,  but  said,  "If  you  would  like  to  try 
you  can  soon  learn  to  sing  this  for  yourself,"  thus  introduc- 
ing the  class  to  the  necessity  of  learning  the  fundamentals 
of  music. 

Breathing 

Beathing  is  naturally  an  important  factor  in  singing,  and 
here  at  the  beginning  several  little  exercises  shodd  be 
taught. 

Call  for  a  good  standing  position,  and  as  the  teacher  raises 
her  hand  slowly  have  the  children  inhale  deeply.  As  the 
hand  is  lowered  tell  them  to  exhale  slowly.  The  sounds 
of  00,  awy  ohy  may  be  made  with  the  escaping  breath,  the 
lips  being  thoroughly  roimded. 

Tone 

No  loud,  boisterous  singing  should  be  allowed,  but  a  soft, 
clear  tone  always  insisted  upon.  For  the  first  month  the 
following  simple  exercises  will  probably  suflSce. 

1  Sing  "A  a"  softly  and  ask^a  child  to  sing  it  louder. 

2  Prolong  "  A  a"  and  ask  some  one  to  sing  a  short  "  A  a." 

3  Sing  "A  a"  on  a  high  note  and  ask  for  it  to  be  sung 
lower. 

4  Ask  for  a  high,  soft  and  long  tone. 

5  Ask  for  a  low,  loud  and  short  tone,  etc. 

6  "  How  many  children  have  ever  heard  the  church  bells 
play?"  Sing  clearly  with  well  opened  mouth  the  following 
exercise,  and  have  the  class  imitate. 


t, 


I, 


U 


m. 


calling  each  note  thus: 

(a)  Dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong. 

(b)  Bim,  bom,  borne,  bell,  bim,  bom,  bome,  bell. 

7  Have  the  class  imitate  the  teacher  as  she  sings  the 
notes  d,  m,  s,  to  la  in  ascending,  descending,  or  any 
order. 
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The  Modulator 

For  the  first  few  lessons  a  ladder  with  three  rungs  widely 
separated  drawn  on  the  blackboard  will  be  found  more 
suitable  than  the  printed  modulator.  On  the  bottom  rung 
place  the  note  "doh"  and  sing  the  tone  firmly.  On  the 
third  and  top  rung  write  the  "soh"  and  sing  it  brightly y  and 
on  the  middle  nmg  place  and  sing  the  mild,  quiet "  me."  The 
class  will  find  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  make  their  voices 
climb  up  and  down  tiiis  ladder. 

Ear  Training 

Even  at  the  initial  stages  the  child's  ear  should  be  trained 
to  distingxiish  the  character  of  the  different  soimds,  and  to 
name  the  note  or  notes  simg. 

Let  the  teacher  sing  d,  m,  s  —  s,  m,  d  —  s,  d,  m,  etc., 
calling  each  note  "la  a"  and  ask  the  class  to  tell  on  which 
rung  of  the  ladder  she  stopped. 

Manual  Signs 

The  signs  for  these  three  notes  may  next  be  taught  and 
are  readily  learned. 

The  firm  "doh"  has  for  a  sign  the  clenched  hand. 

The  bright  **  soh  "  has  the  erect  hand  and  raised  thimib. 

The  quiet  "  me  *'  is  the  flat  palm,  extended  as  if  a  speaker 
is  motioning  for  silence. 

Time 

Have  the  children  clap  in  time  to  a  Ttune  sung  by  the 
teacher  to  "laa"  as: 

|d:d|s:s|l:l|s:  — |f:f|m:m|r:r|d:— II 

Probably  they  will  clap  for  every  note,  if  this  k  sung 
slowly.  Then  let  the  teacher  sing  this  again  accenting 
strongly  the  first  or  strong  beat  and  get  the  clapping  only 
on  the  loud  beat. 

Then  using  the  pointer,  let  the  teacher  beat  time  for 
a  two  pulse  measure,  tapping  the  desk  on  the  strong  beat. 

How  many  children  have  noticed  the  difference  between 
the  softer  and  louder  notes? 

The  louder  note  is  called  the  "strong  accent,"  and  the 
softer  note  is  called  the  "weak  accent."  A  few  simple 
exercises  may  be  placed  on  the  board  and  the  time  names 
sung.  These  exercises  should  include  only  the  simplest 
tune  forms  of  "taa"  and  "aa." 

jd:   d|m:m|s:s|d:  —  || 

Songs 

Until  much  further  advanced  the  class  will  still  continue 
to  learn  the  words  and  melody  by  imitation,  and  every 
singing  lesson  should  have  its  song  or  songs,  preferably  at 
the  end.  Try  to  see  that  the  voices  are  not  strained,  not 
pitched  too  high  or  too  low,  that  the  enunciation  is  clear 
and  the  pronunciation  correct.  How  often  we  hear  such 
words  as  listen^  evily  angel,  merry,  sung  in  such  a  way  as 
to  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  whole  piece. 

During  the  first  month  a  teacher  should  observe  keenly 
and  discover  which  children  sing  in  a  monotone  and  which 
are  usually  correct  and  thus  imconsciously  act  as  leaders. 
Later  on  a  distinct  division  may  be  made,  but  at  first  the 
chief  thing  is  to  let  the  "monotones"  listen  a  great  deal 
instead  of  singing,  and  to  persuade  the  pupils  with  natu- 
rally strong  voices  to  use  them  softly  and  sweetly. 


September  Post  Card 

(Verse  by  Alice  E.  Allen) 


The  day  that  summer  died  a  red  leaf  fell 

From  out  the  maple's  green  and  stately  crest, 
And  all  the  slender  fern  leaves  in  the  dell 

In  robes  of  white  and  palest  gold  were  dressed. 
A  late  rose  shed  its  petals  one  by  one. 

The  poplar  stirred  its  trembling  leaves  and  sighed, 
A  glowing  dahlia  blossomed  in  the  sim — 

The  day  that  summer  died. 

— Enid  G.  Weston 


When  from  the  sky  the  golden 
sun 

Has  sped  away  so  lightly, 
I  wish  that  you  may  always  see 

The  first  star  shining  brightly![ 


Second  Year  Phonics 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

FIND  out  from  the  first  grade  teacher  how  much  the 
children  had  last  year.    If  she  used  a  story  for  the 
sounds,  and  you  are  not  familiar  with  it,  learn  it. 
This  story  is  a  help  to  the  slower  children  in  the 
second    grade. 

If  your  children  have  not  had  all  the  work  given  here, 
skip  the  new  and  teach  it  to  them  later,  for  no  new  work 
should  be  given  until  the  old  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. 

Make  sure  they  know  these  sounds  and  the  names  of 
the  letters: 

b,  «,  9,  d,  f,  g,  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m, 
n,  p,  qu,  r,  s,  s,  t,  v,  w,  x,  y, 
z,  ch,  sh,  wh,  th,  tfe,  bl,  br, 
cl,  cr,  dr,  fl,  fr,  gl,  gr,  pi,  pr, 
sc,  scr,  sk,  sm,  sn,  sp,  spl, 
spr,  squ,  st,  str,  sw,  thr,  tr, 
tw. 

They  should  know  the  sounds  and  markings  of  i,  &,  a,  a, 
ay,  ai,  ar,  aw;  I,  i^  ir;  6,  6,  56,  65,  ow,  6w,  ou,  6u,  oy, 
oi,  or,  6a,  Q,  ii,  ur;  y,  y,  gn,  kn,  wr  and  mb. 

Rules 
1    If  a  one  syllable  word  does  not  end  in  e  the  vowel 
sound  is  short:  rat. 
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2  If  a  one  syllable  word  ends  in  e,  the  e  is  always  silent 
and  the  vowel  before  it  is  long:  rate. 

3  If  a  word  begins  with  y,  the  y  is  a  consonant:  yellow. 

4  If  a  one  syllable  word  ends  in  y,  the  y  sounds  like 
long  i:  cry. 

5  If  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  ends  in  y,  the  y 
sounds  like  short  i:  pretty. 

6  Ar  is  ^  unless  w  is  before  it:  car,  war,  hardware. 

7  C  in  front  of  a,  k,  1,  o,  r,  t  and  u  is  hard:  cane,  black 
clams,  com,  crate,  fact. 

8  C  in  front  of  e,  i,  y  is  soft:  cell,  city,  cymbals. 

9  Gin  front  of  a,  1,  o,  r,  u  is  hard:  gave,  glad,  go,  grow, 
gun. 

10    G  in  front  of  e,  i,  y  is  soft:  gems,  gill,  gypsy. 
.11    Q  never  goes  alone.    Q  is  always  followed  by  u: 
queen,  quail. 

12  G  and  K  in  front  of  n  are  silent:  gnaw,  knife. 

13  W  in  front  of  r  is  silent:  wrap. 

14  B  following  m  is  silent:  thumb. 

Make  a  long  list  of  words  imder  each  rule  and  give  for 
rapid  drill.  Do  not,  at  present,  pay  any  attention  to  words 
that  are  exceptions.  As  one  comes  in  a  lesson  simply  say 
that  it  is  pronounced  differently  and  show  them  how  it 
is  marked  so  that  they  can  pronounce  it. 

Be  sure  to  write  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  with  the 
syllables  separated.  Teach  the  word  syllable  and  the  mean- 
ing. If  the  word  is  marked  also  mark  the  accented  syllable. 
One  of  my  small  boys  told  me,  "That  mark  says  you  must 
hear  that  syllable  plainer." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  words  that  the  children  do 
not  use.  There  are  enough  long,  hard  words  that  they 
really  need  to  know.  My  babies,  in  learning  ^e  parts  of  a 
flower,  pronounced  from  the  marked  words:  corolla,  petals, 
calyx,  sepals,  pistil,  stamens,  pollen. 

There  were  very  few  words  that  came  up  in  the  reading 
lessons  that  they  had  to  have  help  on,  the  last  two  months 
of  the  first  year.  This  means  the  average  child,  not  the 
especially  bright  or  the  very  slowest  ones. 

Make  a  list  of  words  beginning  with  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  using  every  sound  possible.  Make  like  the 
list  of  a,  b  and  c  given. 

A 

angel,  angry,  army,  almost,  aye,  ail,  awful,  automobile. 

B 

baby,  band,  bam,  ball,  bay,  bail,  bargain,  bawl,  be,  bet, 
bee,  beat,  breath,  berth,  bicycle,  bit,  bird,  blunder,  bold, 
bother,  booby,  book,  bow-knot,  bowl,  bound,  boy,  boil, 
bam,  brown,  bugle,  buckle,  bum,  by,  Byrne. 


came,  candy,  calm,  caught,  car,  caw,  cease,  cell,  certain, 
chamber,  chap,  chalk,  charm,  cheap,  chime,  chip,  chirmp, 
choke,  chop,  choose,  chowder,  city,  clap,  claim,  clay,  Clark, 
claws,  clear,  clerk,  climb,  click,  clothes,  cloth,  cloak,  club, 
cone,  cost,  coon,  cook,  cow,  couch,  coil,  coy,  corset,  coat, 
cradle,  crank,  crayon,  crawfish,  creek,  cream,  crime,  crib, 
cross,  croon,  crooked,  crow,  croup,  croak,  cmel,  crumb, 
cry,  cub,  cuddle,  cur,  cymbals. 

A  permanent  chart  of  phonograms  for  reference  will  be 
necessary  unless  your  children  have  some  book  containing 
a  list.  There  are  so  many  books  containing  these  lists, 
and  a  list  was  also  given  in  Primary  Education  last  year 
in  the  articles,  ** How  to  Begin,"  that  it  will  be  needless 
to  give  such  lists  here. 

Have  a  spelling  lesson  on  phonic  words  once  a  wtfek. 
Put  a  list  of  phonograms  before  the  class.  Have  children 
spell  a  phonogram,  then  think  of  a  word  and  spell  it. 


ing 


ade 


List 
oad 


tion 


eel 


Chi;ldren*s  Work  ; 

ing,  i-n-g,  ing,  ring,  r-i-n-g,  ring  J 

ade,  a-d-e,  ade,  made,  m-ard-e,  made 

oad,  o-a-d,  oad,  toad,  t-o-a-d,  toad 

tion,  t-i-o-n,  tion,  notion,  n-o-t-i-6-n,  notion 

eel,  e-e-1,  eel,  feel,  f-e-e-1,  feel 

Teacher  give  a  phonogram  and  children  give  every 
word  containing  it.  £x.;  Teacher — "at."  Children,  very 
rapidly  (don't  wait  an  instant.  Make  them  think  quickly) — 
"cat,  bat,  mat,  hat,  that,  fat,  Nat,  Pat,  rat,  sat,  chat,  flat, 
spat,  scat." 

Look  through  your  Mother  Goose,  readers,  children's 
poems,  magazines  and  newspapers  for  poems  and  short 
interesting  stories  containing  the  soimds  you  have  given. 
Use  these  for  a  reading  lesson  once  a  week.  Write  on  board 
in  class.  Children  read  silently  and  by  the  time  it  is  all 
on  they  are  ready  to  read. 

Be  sure  you  have  a  separate  period  for  phonic  work.  No 
period  for  sight  words  is  necessary.  Have  a  list  of  the 
new  hard  words  coming  in  the  reading  lesson  and  drill  on 
them  at  this  period.  There  will  be  three  lessons  a  week  on 
pronouncing  words,  one  for  spelling  phonic  words  and  one 
for  the  reading. 


Commandments  for  Teachers 

(Of  which  the  eleventh  is  most  important  of  all) 
Ethel  Gessner  Rockwell 

Author  of  "The  Foxy  Five,"  "Midge,"  etc 

1  Thou  shalt  have  other  interests  beside  thy  school- 
room. 

2  Thou  shalt  not  try  to  make  of  thy  children  little 
images;  for  they  are  a  live  little  bunch,  visiting  the  wrig- 
gling of  their  captivity  upon  you  their  teacher  unto  the 
last  weary  minute  of  the  day;  and  showing  interest  and 
co-operation  unto  those  who  give  them  a  reasonable  free- 
dom in  working. 

3  Thou  shaJt  not  scream  the  names  of  thy  children  in 
irritation,  for  they  will  not  hold  thee  in  respect  if  thou 
screamest  their  names  in  vain. 

4  Remember  the  last  day  of  the  week,  to  keep  it 
happy. 

5  Honor  the  feelings  of  thy  children,  that  their  good- 
will may  speak  well  for  thee  in  the  little  domain  over  which 
thou  rulest. 

6  Thou  shalt  not  kill  one  breath  of  stirring  endeavor 
in  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

7  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  any  unkindness  of  speech  or 
action  to  enter  the  door  of  thy  room. 

8  Thou  shalt  not  steal  for  the  drudgery  of  many 
"papers"  the  precious  hours  that  should  be  given  to  recrea- 
tion, that  thy  strength  and  happiness  may  appear  imto  all 
that  come  within  thy  presence. 

9  Thou  shalt  not  bear  witness  to  too  many  precious 
schemes  of  "busy  work,"  for  much  scattered  effort  is  a 
weariness  to  the  soul  and  a  stumbling  block  to  wee 
fingers. 

10  Thou  shalt  not  covet  ^y  neighbor's  room,  nor  her 
children,  nor  her  manner,  nor  her  system,  nor  anything  that 
is  thy  neighbor's;  work  out  thine  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling  only  don't  let  anyone  know  about  the  fear 
and  the  trembling. 

11  Thou  shall  laugh: 

When  it  rains,  and  wooly-smelling  wee  ones  muddy  the 
floor;  when  it  blows,  and  doors  bang;  when  little  angels 
conceal  their  wings,  and  wiggle;  when  Tommy  spills  ink, 
and  Mary  flops  a  trailing  tray  of  letters;  when  visitors  ap- 
pear at  the  precise  moment  when  all  small  heads  have  for- 
gotten everything  you  thought  they  knew. 

And  acjain  I  say  unto  you,  Laugh^  for  upon  all  these  com- 
mandments hang  the  law  and  the  profits  in  thy  school- 
room! 
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Interest  Added  to  Perspective 
by  Way  of  Illustration 

A  Problem  in  Addition 
Carolyn  V.  Baker 

SOME  of  the  great  illustrators  of  to-day  have  become 
famous  illustratmg  fairy  tales  and  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes,  and  how  much  pleasure  they  give  to  old 
and  young  alike.  Children  enjoy  telling  stories  in 
graphic  terms,  too.  This  is  one  purpose  of  teaching 
drawing  in  the  public  schools,  isn^t  it?  —  to  increase  the 
child^s  graphic  vocabulary  and  to  develop  his  ability 
to  express  himself  with  the  pencil  just  as  readily  as  he 
does  with  words  and  gestures. 

First  attempts  at  telling  stories  "out  of  our  heads"  result 
in  crude  pictures;  but  a  systematically  planned  series  of 
lessons  will  teach  the  child  correct  methods,  good  form, 
and  orderly  thinking  without  lessening  his  interest,  but 
rather  serving  as  an  even  greater  impetus.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  co-operative  lesson,  which  we  will  speak  of 
later. 

Suppose  in  a  primary  grade  we  wish  to  illustrate  "Red 
Riding  Hood."  For  several  days  before  the  lesson  is  to 
be  given,  drawings  and  paper  cuttings  of  the  story  should 
hang  on  the  wall,  low  enough  for  all  to  see.  Clear  images 
have  been  formed  in  many  of  the  children's  minds.  Then  we 
will  take  down  the  pictures  and  tell  the  story,  or  let  some 
pupil  tell  it  to  the  class.     Select  one  part  of  the  story,  and 


have  pupils  draw  or- cut.  Some  child  may  pose  as  RA 
Riding  Hood  for  a  few  seconds,  while  we  taUc  about  tife 
size  of  her  head,  the  shape  of  her  cape,  the  length  of  her 
legs,  the  basket,  etc.  Then,  from  memory,  cut  or  draw  the 
picture.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  imtil  we  get  as 
satisfactory  a  result  as  Tom,  a  second  year  pupil,  did. 
Next,  let  us  make  several  drawings  and  cuttings  of  the 
wolf.  If  a  background  is  desired,  take  a  water-color  lesson 
and  paint  a  suitable  landscape.  We  are  now  ready  for 
our  co-operative  lesson.  Let  each  child  hold  up  his  land- 
scape while  the  teacher  selects  the  best  and  fastens  it  on 
the  front  board  where  all  can  see.  Next  select  the  most 
human  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  let  the  owner  paste  the  little 
girl  in  the  picture.  Still  another  may  add  the  wolf  to 
complete  the  story.  This  is  a  strong  incentive  for  good 
work.  Now  each  pupil  is  ready  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his 
own  way.  Encourage  original  rather  than  copy  pictures. 
When  he  has  placed  his  picture  as  he  desires,  he  may 
lift  one  part  at  a  time,  turn  it  upside  down  on  a  piece  of 
clean  scratch  paper,  and  apply  a  little  paste  smoothly. 
Lift  with  both  hands  and  place  carefully  over  original  spot, 
and  without  touching  the  picture,  place  another  clean  piece 
of  paper  on  top  and  rub  this  paper  gently  until  all  is 
smooth.  Try  this  and  you  will  never  dread  a  pasting 
lesson;  finger  prints  are  relegated  to  the  past  and  the 
pictures  are  alluringly  neat  and  clean.  The  Fox  and  the 
Crow,  Little  Miss  Mufifet,  Jack  and  Jill,  and  The  Maid  in 
the  Garden  are  a  mine  of  good  things.  Games,  like  jump- 
ing rope,  playing  ball,  and  London  Bridge,  furnish  excellent 
material  for  illustration.  Here  are  a  few  samples  made  in 
my  own  school: 
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We  have  heard  so  many  times  that  drawing  in  its  perfec- 
tion should  correlate  with  nature-study,  geography,  history, 
reading,  etc.  Try  it  with  the  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  this 
fall  and  see  if  the  language  lesson,  the  incidental  history 
and  geography  and  even  the  spelling  lesson,  is  not  infinitely 
more  interesting,  when  they  all  center  about  one  point. 
Here  is  the  result  of  co-operative  work  in  a  third  year  class 
—  here  is  drawing  that  makes  the  trials,  joumeyings  and 
First  Thanksgiving  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  real  live  story  never 
to  be  forgotten. 


bUities,  and  to  any  one  who  does  not  see  ellipses  and  van- 
ishing points  of  receding  lines  all  about  us.  Instead  of 
following  this  outline  in  our  Seventh  Grade  rooms,  we  spent 
two  months  illustrating  the  story  of  the  Three  Bears,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  found  we  had  really  drawn  every- 
thing suggested  in  the  outline  above  and  much  more! 
How?  Just  a  problem  in  addition  —  interest  added  to 
perspective,  by  way  of  illustration. 

First,  we  read  the  story  and  with  a  new  interest,  and 
selected  the  best  word  pictures  —  those  vital  to  the  progress 


The  following  series  of  lessons  may  prove  helpful: 

1  The  Pilgrims  in  England. 

a    The  King. 
h    The  Pilgrims. 
c    The  Church. 

2  The  journey  to  Holland. 

a    Ships. 

h    The  people. 

c    Windmills. 

3  The  Journey  to  America. 

a    Ships. 

h    The  Landing. 

4  Life  in  America. 

a  The  Indian, 
h  Log  cabins. 
c    Home  Life. 

5  The  First  Thanksgiving. 

a  Game. 

b  Com,  etc. 

c  Pilgrims. 

d  Trees,  etc. 

Illustration  and  memory  drawings  should  be  carried 
through  the  grades  —  in  varying  forms;  and  here,  too, 
the  fairy  tale  and  jingle  have  a  place  providing  color  work, 
life  drawings  and  appearance  or  object  drawings  receive 
the  necessary  scientific  handling  to  remove  this  work  from 
earlier  efforts. 

Have  you  read  in  your  manual  for  the  winter  months  — 
"Object  drawing,  showing  perspective;  cylindrical  objects 
at,  above,  and  bielow  the  level  of  the  eye,  straight  line  ob- 
jects in  parallel  and  angular  perspective,"  etc.?  It  sounds 
cold  and  iminteresting  to  one  not  keenly  alive  to  its  possi- 


of  the  story.  The  first  was  "And  there  lived  Three  Bears 
in  the  woods."  This  meant  a  water-color  lesson  and  we 
aimed  to  secure  better  hue  and  value  of  sky,  groimd  and 
trees  than  we  had  in  preceding  grades.  The  houses  looked 
too  "rickety"  for  three  live  bears,  so  we  made  a  few  pencil 
sketches  of  comers  of  houses  seen  among  the  trees.  We 
decided  on  a  uniform  size  —  7  x  10  —  for  the  pages  of  our 
book  and  made  our  first  illustration  with  necessary  margins 
and  printing.  And  then  those  bowls  of  porridge!  That 
lesson  would  have  been  as  "flat"  as  the  bowls  if  we  hadn't 
been  so  interested  in  getting  bowls  from  which  Goldilocks 
could  drink.  We  took  our  pencils  and  went  after  ellipses 
and  hemispheres  as  never  before  and  the  bowls  rounded 
out  so  quickly  that  we  were  ready  for  the  steam  and  the 
spoon.  The  second  page  showed  more  variety  in  arrange- 
ment ^an  the  first  and  we  put  them  all  up  on  the  wall, 
and  took  notes  from  each  other. 

What  fun  we  had  dressing  the  bears  up  ready  for  their 
walk  while  the  porridge  cooled.  We  collected  pictures 
and  painted  Father  Bears,  Mother  Bears,  and  Baby  Bears, 
until  we  could  make  them  walking,  nmning,  sitting, 
playing. 

But*  we  did  find  a  really  tmly  Goldilocks — in  fact,  many 
who  liked  to  have  their  pictures  taken,  so  we  had  a  gallery 
in  a  short  time.  We  studied  proportions,  graceful  lines 
and  action  in  a  more  scientific  way  than  we  had  before. 
Some  drew  her  mnning,  playing,  and  others  showed  her 
resting  in  the  woods,  or  drinking  from  the  Baby  Bear's 
bowl.  But  right  here  we  had  to  stop  and  find  out  why  our 
tables  stood  up  on  one  leg.  Parallel  and  angular  perspec- 
tive, receding  lines  and  vanishing  points  took  on  a  new 
meaning,  and  as  our  tables  began  to  stand  on  "all  fours" 
we  put  them  into  a  room.  Here  is  the  interior  of  a 
Twentieth  Century  Bear's  house.  ^^  ^ 
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The  boys  surprised  us  one  day  with  a  set  of  three  chairs 
(large,  medium,  and  small),  a  table  and  a  bed  which 
they  had  made  at  the  manual  training  shop.  We  drew 
chairs,  and  illustrated  **And  she  broke  it  all  down"  in 
many  ways. 

Randall  showed  all  three  bears  climbing  the  stairs  in 
search  of  the  intruder.  We  found  it  comparatively  easy, 
after  drawing  tables  and  chairs  in  so  many  positions,  to 
put  the  beds  in  the  bedrocmi  and  make  the  receding  lines 
"vanish."  Here  in  a  little  bed  by  the  window  they  found 
her  fast  asleep.  But  their  coming  awakened  her  and  away 
she  ran  toward  home.  Here  was  another  house  problem, 
which  made  a  good  review  of  our  lessons  in  perspective,  for 


at  first,  the  path  she  took  "sat  up  on  the  earth,  and  the 
top  of  it  reached  to  heaven, "  like  Jacob's  ladder.  We  went 
outdoors  and,  after  taking  a  few  proportions,  foimd  our 
paths  sufficiently  level  for  Goldilocks  to  escape.  And  the 
pages  of  our  book  were  finished.  Above  is  a  sample  of  the 
work  done  by  one  of  the  pupils. 

The  last  series  of  lessons  involved  the  planning  of  a  cover 
design  with  pleasing  space  division,  good  lettering,  sugges- 
tive design,  and  harmonious  coloring.  We  bound  our  books 
and  they  were  taken  home  to  small  brother  or  sister.  . 

The  room  teachers  in  the  seventh  grades  followed  this 
series  of  lessons,  using  an  outline  similar  to  the  one 
following: 
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.1    Landscape. 

1  Bear's  house. 

2  The  woods. 

3  Goldilocks  home. 

4  Roads  and  paths. 
II    Pose  drawing. 

1  Proportions. 

2  Characteristic  lines. 

3  Action, 
in    Animal  drawing. 

1 ,  2,  3  as  above. 
IV    Object  or  appearance  drawing. 
1     Bowls. 

Proportion  of  bowl,  of  ellipse,  principles 
of  perspective  governing  circles,  light  and 
shadow. 
Chairs  in  parallel  perspective. 
Tables  in  parallel  perspective. 
Beds  in  parallel  perspective. 

Principles  governing  receding  parallel  lines 
to  one  vanishing  point. 
Angular  perspective  —  vanishing  points. 
Chairs,  tables  and  beds. 


V    Cover  of  book. 

1  Division  of  space  for  lettering  and  design. 

2  Lettering  —  being  careful  to  keep  to  one  style. 

3  Design  —  suggestive  of  the  story. 

4  Coloring. 
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1.  In        the       leaf  -  less     ma  -    pie      tree,     Swing  -  ing      on         a      bough, 

2.  Then      at        last     the     blue    eggs   broke,     And      as      days   went      by 
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Five   wee     eggs      of       blue;     Moth  -  er      bird     and      fa  -    ther     bird  Watched  and   lov'd  them    too. 
All       the      bird  -  ies      flown,    Now      the      lit     -   tie     emp  -   ty       nest      Sad   -  ly     swings     a  -   lone. 
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Little  Conveniences 

Ruby  Nash 
Things  that  Help 

DOUBTLESS  you  have  all  experienced  the  loss  of 
time  and  energy  and  nerve  force  caused  by  the 
lack  of  little  conveniences  about  a  primary  room. 
I  long  since  concluded  that  it  didn't  pay  to  be 
without  some  things,  and  when  I  feel  that  I  can  not  ask 
them  of  an  already  liberal  Board,  the  handy  superintendent, 
willing  janitor  or  friendly  parent,  I  proceed  to  find  some 
way  to  supply  them  myself.  Saving  ourselves  is  sometimes 
better  economy  than  saving  our  salary. 

Among  the  things  I  could  not  now  be  without,  are  the 
rubber  boxes  in  the  halls.  They  are  made  of  two  ten-inch 
boards  running  horizontally,  one  resting  on  the  floor,  the 
oth^r  raised  about  eight  inches,  and  "pigeon-holed''  to 
correspond  with  the  hooks  above.  They  are  wide  enough 
for  the  children  to  sit  upon,  and  not  being  nailed  to  the 
floor,  can  be  easily  overturned  for  cleaning. 


The  "big.  box,"  about  the  size  of  a  skirt  box,  was  made 
by  the  manual  training  boys  from  the  cheapest  pine.  It  is 
covered  with  burlap  and  has  casters.  It  holds  everything 
unsightly  that  can  be  put  nowhere  else,  but  is  specially 
used  for  second-hand  clothing  in  which  it  seems  necessary 
for  me  to  deal.  C 

It  makes  a  handy  sexit,  and  when  dressed  up  with  a 
burlap  pillow  or  two,  adds  to  the  homelikeness  of  the  room. 

The  kindergarten  table  was  also  made  by  the  manual 
training  boys.  In  these  days  of  leaning  toward  the  Mon- 
tessori  idea,  it  is  almost  a  necessity  for  holding  material 
and  as  a  place  for  pupils  to  go  when  required  work  is  finished. 
It  is  made  of  two  boards  each  7'  x  \2',  It  is  twenty  inches 
in  height,  is  stained  brown  and  cost  $1.25. 


The  long  lengthwise  strip  catches  the  pins  in  the  cross- 
wise pieces  on  the  legs  when  they  are  extended. 

Card-rack  No.  I  is  about  36"  x  6"  and  fits  a  door  casing 
at  one  end  of  a  blackboard.  The  holders  are  of  strong 
wire  and  will  hold  about  twenty  ordinary  word  cards.  The 
words  can  be  assorted  as  desired  and  placed  in  separate 
holders. 

Light  boards,  nailed  to  half  inch  strips  could  be  used 
instead  of  wire.  ic=^^^^ 

No.  II  is  another  rack  for  holding  word 
cards  so  that  they  can  be  seen  by  a  class 
standing  at  the  blackboard.  This  rack  is 
about  30"  X  20"  and  can  rest  on  the  black- 
board ledge.  The  shelves  have  a  strip 
fastened  to  the  bottom  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hold  the  cards. 

The  counting  frame  is  built  on  old- 
fashioned  lines,  but  it  is  a  time  saver,  as 
it  can  be  seen  by  all  members  of  a  class 
when  it  is  on  the  blackboard  ledge.  It  is 
also  about  30"  x  20."  The  ellipsoids  and 
spheres  were  reclaimed  from  a  box  of  old 
Prang  models.  The  second  row  is  neces- 
sary only  to  brace  the  rack.  

These  racks  were  made  by  a  carpenter  and  are  stained 
and  varnished.  We  surely  want  to  avoid  the  dry  goods 
box  furniture  idea  in  our  school-rooms. 
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Everyone  knows  the  value  of  window  shades  on  the  black- 
board. I  have  two  on  the  front  blackboard,  convenient 
for  covering  work.  They  are  tan  color.  On  ope  the  alpha- 
bet  appears,  four  kinds  of  letters  in  each  of  the  twenty-six 
squares.  On  the  other,  the  figures  to  100  are  printed  with 
rubber  stamps.  These  things  being  ever  ready  can  receive 
all  necessary  drill  at  odd  moments. 

For  my  exhibit  of  work,  I  have  a  burlap  stretched  about 
2J  ft.  each  way  from  the  comer  to  a  window.  Above  this 
is  a  plate-rail  on  which  clay  work  and  hand  work  can  be 
displayed.  I  believe  in  exhibit  comers  in  one  comer  only. 
Both  the  room  and  the  work  appear  to  disadvantage  when 
such  work  is  scattered  about. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion recently  is  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  children's 
seats.  If  we  must  have  seats,  let  us  make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  How  far  should  it  be  from  the  front 
edge  of  the  desk  to  the  back  of  the  seat?  One  authority 
says  eight  inches. 

This  seems  a  little  close  and  is  impossible  with  the  old 
style  desk.  But  they  can  be  placed  to  within  nine  or  ten 
inches.  Mine  have  been  fourteen  inches  apart  and  we 
have  all  wondered  why  the  children  stooped  so  when  at 
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thdr  work!  The  Board  were  considering  buying  new  seats 
when  we  discovered  it  was  not  the  seats,  but  the  placing^ 
that  was  at  fault.  So  the  school  is  saved  the  difference 
between  one  day*s  wages  for  a  carpenter  and  one  hundred 
dollars  or  more  for  seats.  When  we  do  get  nev  ones,  it 
will  be  tables  and  chairs,  anyway. 

Verily,  of  primary  notions  there  is  no  end,  but  it  is  only 
through  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  that  we  are  led  to 
the  new,  so  "let's  keep  on,  *keepin'  on.'" 


V 


Being  driven  alir.ost  to  desperation  by  the  early  morning 
cry,  "I  hain't  got  no  pencil,"  or  "My  pencil  is  broke," 
and  feeling  that  I  could  not  wait  imtil  I  could  make  pencil- 
cases  after  any  approved  style,  I  hurriedly  made  one  for 
each  row  like  the  following: 


£ 

Jh^/f 

m 

c 

mm 

r^imti 

0 

o 

z 

Cut  holes  with  scissors,  large  enough  for  a  pencil,  in  the 
q>posite  sides  of  a  spool  box.  Write  child's  name  in  his 
respective  place  on  the  inside  bottom  of  the  box.  At  night 
pass  the  box  to  tiie  first  child  in  each  row.  Each  child 
ms^ts  his  dullest  pencil  in  its  place.  The  boxes  are  re- 
turned to  a  place  near  the  pencil  sharpener,  and  with  a 
few  minutes'  work,  the  teacher  can  be  assured  of  a  peaceful 
beginning  of  the  pencil  question  each  morning,  at  least. 


A  G>mmon  Difficulty 

Nellie  B.  Graves 

Rachel  was  greatly  distressed  because  her  teacher  had 
been  saying  to  her  "Cigarette."  She  puzzled  and  puzzled 
her  little  brain  over  it  —  what  could  she  mean?  Finally, 
one  night  she  said  to  her  mamma,  "I  do  not  know  what 
Miss  G.  means.    She  tells  me  to  'Cigarette'  every  day." 

The  next  day  Rachel's  mamma  was  a  visitor  at  the  sdiool 
to  see  if  she  could  unravel  the  mystery.  She  had  not  been 
in  the  room  long  before  the  teacher  began  a  writing  lesson. 
She  said  to  the  children  in  a  rapid  voice, "  Sit  erect."  Rachel 
gave  one  glance  at  her  mamma.    The  mystery  was  solved. 

That  evening  when  Rachel  came  home  her  mamma  ex- 
plained what  Miss  G.  had  been  saying  to  her,  and  what  it 
meant.  After  that  Rachel  was  considered  a  more  obedient 
child. 

How  many  little  folks  like  Rachel  wonder  and  wonder 
what  we  mean,  and  how  many  teachers  mistake  misunder- 
standing for  disobedience,  no  one  knows.  We  often  speak 
so  rapidly,  forgetting  that  the  little  imtrained  ears  fail  to 
grasp  the  meaning.  Then  we  think  our  children  disobedi- 
ent. 


School-room  Housekeeping 

Esther  Forbes 

HOUSEKEEPING  in  a  school-room  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  also  very  much  neglected.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  make 
a  school-room  attractive.  In  fact,  it  is  most  im- 
wise  for  any  teacher  to  form  the  habit  of  spending  even  a 
small  part  of  her  usually  small  salary  on  her  school-room. 
Keep  your  room  clean  and  neat  and  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

You  have  all  been  in  rooms  where  there  were  good  pic- 
tures, small  plaster  casts,  white  curtains,  linen  table  covers 
and  numerous  plants.  There  was  every  indication  that  a 
good  deal  of  money  had  been  spent,  and  yet  the  general 
effect  was  not  pleasing.  The  pictures  were  crooked  and 
poorly  hung.  The  plaster  casts  were  chipped  and  dusty 
and  mappropriate,  the  curtains  soiled;  Uie  table  covers 
spotted  with  ink  and  the  plants  covered  with  dead  leaves. 

The  teacher  of  a  room  is  responsible  for  it.  It  is  her 
fault  if  papers  are  scattered  everywhere,  if  the  floor  is 
littered  witJi  scraps  and  the  window  shades  are  crooked. 
She  may  be  a  good  teacher.  Sometimes  the  best  teachers 
are  very  careless,  but  she  does  not  realize  that  a  casual 
visitor  will  judge  her  work  as  much  by  the  appearance  of 
her  room  as  by  her  ability  to  teach.  > 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  keep  a  schooi-room  in  order. 
In  the  first  place  clear  out  your  desk  and  cupboards  and 
throw  away  the  accumulation  of  years.  You  will  probably 
never  want  them  again.  Styles  change  in  school  teaching 
materials  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  Arrange  in  order 
whatever  is  left,  having  a  definite  place  for  everything, 
then  try  to  keep  everything  in  its  place.  If  the  pictures 
are  not  appropriate,  take  them  down.  Have  only  pictures 
that  the  children  can  enjoy  and  understand,  and  have  them 
hung  in  good  light  and  sufficient  wall  space.  If  you  have 
plaster  casts  in  your  room,  do  not  decorate  them  with 
dry  leaves  or  dusty  cocoons.  They  should  be  beautiful 
enough  in  themselves  without  any  additional  decoration. 
White  curtains  lend  an  air  of  comfort  and  coziness,  but 
they  must  be  kept  clean.  The  children  like  to  take  them 
home  to  be  washed  and  it  should  be  done  at  least  four  times 
during  the  year. 

If  you  believe  in  putting  up  children's  work,  be  sure  to 
put  it  up  straight,  with  all  four  comers  pinned  down  tight. 
There  is  nothing  more  nerve  racking  to  a  tired  teacher  than 
to  have  papers  blowing  down  from  the  walls  at  every  slight 
breeze.  Do  not  keep  the  same  papers  up  for  weeks  and 
months  at  a  time.  Change  them  often;  every  two  or  three 
weeks  at  the  longest.  When  Hallowe'en  is  past,  take  down 
your  brownies  and  Jack-o'-lanterns.  Do  not  let  them  gather 
dust  imtil  Thanksgiving  comes,  and  try  to  dispose  of  your 
turkeys  before  Christmas. 

Plants  and  window  boxes  require  care.  They  need  to  be 
watered  often  and  the  dead  leaves  should  always  be  taken 
off.  Withered  plants  do  not  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
room,  so  do  not  keep  them  unless  they  are  growing^well. 

Another  very  important  thing  is  the  care  of  the  black- 
boards. A  messy  white-streaked  blackboard  is  a  disgrace. 
Any  teacher  can  keep  a  piece  of  cheese  doth  and  rub  the 
board  off  at  night.  No  one  is  too  busy  to  ask  a  child  to 
clean  the  erasers,  dust  the  chalk  rack  and  pick  up  the  small 
pieces  of  chalk  at  least  once  a  day.  A  clean  board  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  appearance  of  your  room.      ^^ 

These  are  all  matters  of  detail,  and  perhaps  you  will  say 
are  not  worth  while.  You  are  too  busy  teaching  to  notice 
such  trivial  matters.  But  you  will  find  that  it  takes  no 
longer  to  put  unsightly  things  out  of  sight  than  it  does  to 
throw  them  down  anywhere.  Correct  a  few  less  papers  and 
pick  up  a  few  more.  An  orderly  teacher  means  orderly 
children.  If  your  desk  is  neat  and  well  kept,  so  will  theirs 
be.  It  is  as  easy  for  them  to  put  papers  in  the  basket  as  to 
put  them  on  the  floor;  and  any  diild  can  be  taught  to 
scrape  the  mud  off  his  shoes  before  he  comes  into  the  room. 

An  orderly  room  is  an  indication  of  an  orderly  mind,  and 
an  orderly  mind  is  an  essential  requirement  of  a  good  teacher. 
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How  I  Teach  Reading  in  First 
Grade 

Masgaret  C.  Donovan 

THE  little  children,  who  enter  school  for  the  first 
time  in  September,  have  in  most  cases  no  idea  of 
reading.  The  problem  that  confronts  me  is  how 
to  teach  reading,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
these  children  can  read  any  primer  or  reader  suitable  for 
first  grade.  This  may  seem  a  difficult  task,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  and  gratifying  one,  and  becomes  in  time  delight- 
ful. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading,  two  different  lines  of  work 
must  be  carefully  observed  —  one,  the  expression  and  de- 
velopment of  thought,  based  upon  the  child's  memory, 
imagination  and  association  of  ideas;  the  other,  the  me- 
chanics of  reading,  which  relate  to  the  sound  study  or 
work  with  phonics.  The  Phonic  Method  trains  the  ear  to 
hear  the  sound  correctly,  the  eye  to  recognize  the  written 
symbol,  and  the  vocal  organs  to  enunciate  the  sound 
clearly.  The  work  in  Phonics  should  predominate  at  first; 
later  it  should  be  subordinate,  and  always  work  as  the 
means  to  the  end.  It  should  be  simple,  systematic,  and 
comprehensive.  By  the  use  of  the  Phonic  Method  the 
child  gains  rapidly  in  the  power  to  find  out  words  for  him- 
self. At  first,  however,  when  the  work  is  necessarily  slow 
the  Word  Method  is  used.  Words  are  then  learned  as 
"wholes"  or  as  "sight  words,"  but  as  ability  of  child 
increases  in  power  to  sound  words,  former  "sight  words" 
become  "phonic  words."  Word  Method  is  also  used  when 
the  use  of  the  Phonic  Method  would  be  burdensome  or 
awkward.  It  is  used  to  increase  and  give  variety  to  the 
reading  vocabulary.  The  number  of  "sight  words" 
should,  however,  be  very  few. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  school  I  devote  to  the  teaching 
of  the  sounds  of  the  different  vowels  and  consonants  of  the 
alphabet.  In  teaching  the  vowels,  I  always  teach  first 
the  short  sound;  e.  g.ySL  as  in  pat;  e  as  in  met;  i  as  in 
pin;  o  as  in  top;  u  as  in  rub.  Then  in  teaching  the  con- 
sonants, I  group  together  those  that  are  similar  in  sound; 
«•  g'j  b,  d,  g,  j;  1,  m,  n,  r;  s,  z;  f,  v;  t,  p,  h;  c,  k;  qu; 
x;  w.  In  teaching  each  one  of  these,  I  have  a  little  story 
or  game  that  keeps  the  child  interested  and  helps  to  fix  the 
sound  in  his  memory.  In  teaching  the  sound  associated 
with  s,  I  tell  of  a  walk  through  the  woods  and  meeting  with 
a  tiny  snake  who  opens  his  little  mouth  and  says  s,  s,  s. 
I  also  sketch  as  I  talk.  Children  love  these  little  stories. 
Their  attention  is  certain.  They  forget  their  shyness  and 
astonish  themselves  and  others  by  their  willingness  to  talk 
and  tell  of  their  own  similar  experiences.  This  spontane- 
-bus  self-expression  is  gratifying  to  me  and  helpful  to  them. 
Then  my  point  is  gained.  By  this  little  device,  whenever 
they  see  s  they  know  immediately  the  sound  that  is  asso- 


ciated with  that  symbol.  If  one  should  forget,  I  say, 
"Remember  that  little  snake  in  the  woods  and  what  he 
said  to  us."  In  teaching  the  sound  associated  with  symbol 
h,  I  tell  of  a  little  girl  who  wanted  to  get  to  school  before 
the  bell  rang.  She  ran  so  fast  that  she  was  out  of  breath 
when  she  got  there.  She  could  only  say  "h-h-h."  Eadi 
little  letter  has  its  own  little  story,  which  never  fails  to 
interest  the  child,  keep  his  attention,  and  gain  the  end 
sought  for — the  association  of  the  sound  with  the  written 
sjrmbol. 

The  name  of  the  letter  I  also  teach  at  the  same  time, 
so  each  little  child  knows  two  things  about  each  letter— 
what  it  says,  and  what  its  name  is.  I  have  a  little  drill 
in  which  I  give  sound  of  letter,  child  gives  its  name,  and 
vice-versa.  This  association  of  name  of  letter  with  sound 
is  very  helpful  in  spelling.  I  have  already  said  that  m 
teaching  the  vowels  they  learn  the  short  sound.  Later 
they  enjoy  a  lesson  in  which  they  learn  a  little  rule:  "  Silent 
e  makes  the  letter  a  (or  e,  i,  o,  u,  as  case  may  be)  tell  its 
name";  e,  g.,  made,  mate,  time,  hope,  tube.  Whenever 
they  see  e  at  end  of  a  word,  they  think  of  this  little  rule, 
and  very  rarely  do  they  make  a  mistake  and  give  the  short 
sound  of  vowel. 

After  the  children  know  the  sounds  associated  with  the 
single  letters,  I  teach  them  the  sound  associated  with  two 
or  more  letters  in  combination.  These  I  group  into  three 
classes: 

Class  I    Sounds  associated  with  initial  letters: 


5h, 

ch 

bl 

cl, 

fl,    gl, 

pl, 

si 

br. 

cr. 

dr,     fr 

gr, 

pr» 

tr. 

shr 

sc, 

sk, 

scr 

St, 

str 

sp. 

spr 

sm. 

sn 

dw. 

sw. 

tw 

squ 

spl 

sh, 

ch 

th. 

thr. 

thw, 

wh 

Class  H 

Sounds  associated  with  letters  (g 

enerally) 

used 

in  middle  of  words: 

le. 

ee, 

ea 

ay, 

ey, 

ai,    eigh 

ow, 

ou 

55, 

oo 

oa. 

ow 

oy, 

oi 

er. 

ur. 

ir 

au. 

aw. 

augh 

Class  III    Sounds  associated  with  letters  in  endings  of 
words. 
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These  are  known  as  familes  and  are  all  those  given  in 
chart  below;  e.  g.y  ing,  and,  at,  ink,  ind,  old,  etc. 
Class  IV    Miscdlaneous  class.    In  writing  of  these  I  use 
diacritical  marks: 

b  same  as  short  u,  e.  g.y  done,  some,  dove,  glove. 

&  as  in  fast,  class,  father,  etc. 

k  same  as  short  o,  ball,  salt,  water,  warm. 

The  first  of  the  year  I  go  very  slowly,  giving  only  one 
or  possibly  two  phon(>grams  a  day.  Typical  lesson  —  I 
put  on  board  the  written  symbol  si.  The  children  already 
know  the  soimd  of  sand  1;  now  they  blend  the  two  and 
quickly  give  the  soimd  associated  with  the  phonogram  si. 
Then  I  tell  a  little  story,  using  words  that  begin  with  this 
sound.  As  I  tell  the  story,  tfie  children  sound  the  word 
and  a  child  tells  me  the  word  sounded.  Then  we  have  a 
dozen  or  more  words  on  the  board  beginning  with  si.  Chil- 
dren soimd  (sometimes  in  concert,  more  often  individually), 
and  tell  me  not  only  the  word  but  in  what  connection  it  is 
used.  Among  the  words  given  at  a  certain  lesson  were  — 
slam,  slap,  sleep,  slip,  slide.  The  work  went  on  quickly 
and  brightly  until  we  came  to  slush.  Each  child  could 
and  did  sound  it,  but  no  one  could  tell  what  it  meant.  At 
last  one  little  girl,  who  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  slang,  said,  "That's  what  my  brother  says  when  I  have 
a  new  dress  on." 

I  have  about  forty  pieces  of  cardboard  (3x3)  on  which 
I  have  printed  the  initial  letters.  I  make  much  use  of 
them  in  connection  with  the  following  chart: 


ab 

eb 

ib 

ob 

ub 

ack 

eck 

ick 

ock 

uck 

ad 

ed 

id 

od 

ud 

af 

ef 

if 

of 

uf 

ag 

eg 

ig 

og 

ug 

al 

d 

U 

ol 

ul 

am 

em 

im 

om 

um 

amp 

emp 

imp 

omp 

ump 

an 

en 

in 

on 

un 

and 

end 

ind 

ond 

und 

ap 

ep 

!p 

op 

up 

as 

es 

IS 

OS 

us 

at 

et 

it 

ot 

ut 

atch 

etch 

itch 

otch 

utch 

ash 

esh 

ish 

osh 

ush 

The  following  drills  are  very  helpful: 
I    Rapid  drill  with  40  letter  squares. 

1  Child  gives  sound  b,  d,  e,  f,  fl,  etc. 

2  Child  gives  name. 

II    Select  any  family  on  chart:  at. 

1  Drill  with  initial  letter: 

bat,  cat,  mat,  fat,  pat,  etc. 

2  Drill  with  initial  letter  and  silent  e: 

bate,  cate,  mate,  fate,  pate,  etc. 

3  Drill  with  initial  letter  and  ending  s: 

bats,  cats,  mats,  fats,  pats 

4  Drill  with  initial  letter  and  ending  ed: 

bated,  cated,  mated,  fated,  etc. 

III  Drill  across  chart  with  same  initial  letter: 

7th  line:  ram,  rem,  rim,  rom,  rum 

11th  line:   strap,  strep,  strip,  strop,  strup 

Child  tells  word  he  recognizes  as  word.  All 
began  to  laugh  the  first  time  they  sounded 
sir  ap.  They  were  used  to  it  at  home  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  word  and  not  the 
object. 

IV  Drill  across  chart  with  di.Tcrent  initial  letters:  3:  J 

lino:  bad,  fled,  slid,  nod,  mud 

At  end  child  ahvcys  tells  word  or  words  he 
recognized  as  words. 
V    Drill  down  chart  with  same  initial  letter: 

rab,  rack,  rad,  raf,  rag,  ral,  ram,  ramp,  ran, 
rr.nJ»  rap,  etc. 
VI    Drill  down  chart  with  different  initial  letters: 
rab,  sack,  bad,  claf,  slag,  etc. 


VII    Drill  using  same  initial  letter  with  any  family : 

catdi,  ^op,  can,  cod,  cash,  etc. 
VIII    Drill  using  different  initials  letters  with  any  family: 
slat,  wet,  crib,  scrub,  scratch,  strap 
IX    Spelling  Lesson. 

Child  sound  word,  turn  and  spell. 

Other  Drills 

1  Teacher  name  any  letter,  child  give  soimd  associated 

with  same;   and  vice  versa. 

2  Teacher  name  letters  in  combination:   st,  child  give 

sound  associated  with  same;  vice  versa. 

3  Tell  a  story.    Put  words  on  board  that  occur  in 

story  and  which  children  can  sound. 

4  Things  we  see  in  grocery  store;  in  market;  in  home; 

school;   street;   country;   dty;   ete. 

The  Phonic  work  should  be'used  in  every  grade,  not  only 
for  its  power  of  aiding  the  child  in  independent  work,  but 
also  for  the  help  it  gives  in  ^>eaking  and  articulating  care- 
fully, especially  in  the  final  ending  of  words. 


Teaching  Sight  Words 

F.  E.  H. 

TEACHING  sight  words  is  generally  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  teacher.    They  are  only  taught  to  the 
wee  b^;inners,  many  of  whose  minds  have  known 
nothing  but  play,  and  it  takes  considerable  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  present  the  first  work  so  the 
young,  untrained  minds  can  readily  gra^  it. 

I  always  begin  by  writing  one  or  two  of  the  sight  words 
on  the  blackboard  in  colors.  Always  write  the  same  word 
in  one  color,  as  the  color  helps  to  fix  the  word  in  the  child's 
mind.  After  the  class  have  learned  five  or  six  of  these  words 
take  the  backs  of  writing  tablets  and,  with  wax  crayons, 
write  the  words  they  have  learned  on  the  cards  in  the  same 
color  as  they  are  written  on  the  blackboard. 

A  good  drill  is  to  place  these  cards  before  the  class  in  the 
chalk  trough.  Ask  one  of  the  children  to  bring  you  the 
card,  see.  He  gets  the  card  and  hands  it  to  the  one  back 
of  him  (or  beside  him)  who  takes  that  card  back  and  brings 
the  next  one  you  name.  Continue  this  until  each  child 
has  brought  at  least  one  card. 

•  Then  let  the  children  take  turns,  going  to  the  board  and 
spelling  out  short  sentences  with  the  cards,  as:  I  see.  I  see 
you. 


Another  good  idea  is  to  draw  on  the  black- 
board a  ladder  and  on  the  rounds  write  the 
sight  words.  The  game  is  to  se3  who  can 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  back 
down  again  without  falling  off.  When  they 
do  not  recognize  the  word  they  fall  off  and 
have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  climb  up 
again. 


Draw  a  small  stream  on  the  blackboard,  and  across  it, 
near  the  center,  sketch  a  few  stones.  On  the  stones  will 
be  written  different  words.  The  children  are  to  see  who  can 
cross  the  brook  (by  naming  the  words)  without  slipping  from 
the  stones  and  getting  wet. 

Another  game  (for  that  is  what  the  children  call  these 
exercises)  is  to  draw  a  string  of  Jack-o'-lanterns  across  the 
board,  on  each  one  being  written  a  sight  word. 

They  are  to  see  which  one  can  light  the  most  lanterns 
with  one  match,  by  means  of  naming  the  most  words  with- 
out making  a  mistake. 

Some  days  we  have  a  flower  garden  of  tulips,  daisies. 
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violets  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  flowers,  drawn  in 
colors  on  the  blackboard.  On  each  of  the  flowers  may  be 
seen  one  of  the  sight  words.  We  see  which  one  can  pick 
the  largest  bouquet  by  naming  correctly  the  words  writ- 
ten on  the  flowers. 

The  children  will  enjoy  having  an  apple  tree  heavy  with 
apples  on  the  blackboard. 


Across  the  apples  will  be  written  the  words  they  are 
trying  to  learn.  We  see  which  one  can  gather  the  largest 
basket  full  of  apples  by  naming  the  words  written  on  the 
apples. 


Various  different  ways  will  present  themselves,  when  one 
tries  to  find  them,  that  will  not  only  be  interesting  for  the 
children  but  will  be  instructive  as  well. 


A  Few  Devices  in  Reading 

Dramatization  is  an  important  feature  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.  All  children  like  to  act.  It  is  bom  in  them. 
They  have  a  desire  to  be  what  they  are  not.  A  boy  can 
transform  himself  into  a  wild  Indian  on  the  warpath.  He 
can  just  as  easily  change  himself  into  a  growling  bear 
or  a  roaring  lion. 

The  imagination  of  most  children  is  very  vivid.  It  can 
easily  be  cultivated  in  the  first  few  years  of  life. 

As  children  like  to  be  doing  something  every  minute, 
they  will  enjoy  this  dramatization  upon  their  entrance  into 
school  life. 

If  the  method  of  teaching  is  by  sounds,  the  very  first 
sound  taught  inay  be  acted.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sound 
of  **m."  We  call  it  the  cow  sound.  Every  child  in  the 
class  will  be  glad  to  imitate  the  sound  made  by  the  cow. 
Some  boy  will  be  anxious  to  act  the  part  of  an  angry  cow 
tossing  her  head  and  mooing.  This  will  make  an  impres- 
sion, and  the  sound  will  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  each 
child.  "Sh"  is  another  good  one  to  act.  One  child  ca^i 
have  a  doll  getting  it  to  sleep.  Other  children  can  make 
a  noise  (they'll  be  glad  to  take  part)  to  prevent  baby  from 
sleeping.  Then  the  child  with  the  doll  says  "sh"  just  like 
mother.  **Ch"  is  the  sound  of  the  train.  The  class  can 
march  aroimd  the  room  saying  ch  —  ch  —  ch,  ch,  ch  — 
first  slowly,  then  increasing  in  speed  as  the  train  does. 
The  children  will  be  delighted  to  use  their  arms  as  the 
turning  wheels  of  the  train. 

Let  them  be  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  sound  of  "z,"  or  let 
them  buzz  around  from  flower  to  flower  to  get  sweets  to 
make  honey.  A  little  story  about  bees  could  be  brought  in 
here. 

In  teaching  "wh,"  a  lighted  candle  could  be  used.  It 
would  not  take  much  time  to  light  it  for  every  child  to 
blow  out.  In  fact,  it  would  probably  save  time  if  it  made 
the  child  remember  the  sound. 

Hattie   E.   Janes 
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Teaching  Reading  by  Means 
of  a  "Game" 

Mabel  Ballantine  Prescott 

The  following  is  a  game  which  my  little  first  graders 
dearly  love.  Never  for  a  moment  do  they  realize  that 
teacher  has  in  her  mind  "hard  words"  to  be  learned  by 
diem,  maybe,  all  in  a  day  or  two,  too  —  so  they  will  know 
them. 

The  Soldier  Game 

(Be  sure  to  have  a  bundle  of  flags,  a  drum,  fife,  soldier 
caps  and  gun  laid  conspicuously  on  a  table  as  you  b^in 
the  game.) 

After  la3ring  them  out  imposingly  stq>  to  the  board 
(silently)  and  write: 

Let  lis  play  the  soldier  game. 

(Your  Uttle  first  graders,  of  course,  will  not  recognize  a 
word.) 

Call  forward  a  child  and  whi^>er  the  sentence  in  his  ear. 
Then  have  him,  from  the  front  of  the  room,  call  it  out  to  the 
children.  (Have  several  who  volunteer  come  forward  and 
rq^eat  it  to  the  dass  —  that  a  number  may  share  in  the 
oral  eiq>ression  and  grow  thereby.) 

Step  again  to  the  board  and  silently  write: 

Jolm  may  be  the  captain.  (Choose  any  child.)  Call  up 
(Mar^)  and  whi^)er  sentence  as  you  did  in  first  line.  Mary 
calls  m  front  of  room,  "John  may  be  the  captain."  (Note 
at  this  poiat  how  the  little  backs  straighten  up.  Tliey 
think  that  "straight  backs"  was  the  reason  John  was 
chosen.  (Use  this  idea  to  choose  next  child  if  you  wish,  but 
give  other  and  happier  motives  as  you  go  on.) 

John  comes  forward,  takes  the  largest  flag  (laid  out  for 
captain)  and  cap,  and  proudly  stands  erect  in  front  of  room, 
awaiting  orders. 

Write  again  (silently).  George  (any  name)  may  be  a 
soldier.  Proceed  as  above  (George  takes  flag  and  stands 
behind  captain).  So  continue,  a  line  at  a  time,  till  seven 
or  eight  have  been  chosen  soldiers. 

Then  write: 

Joe  may  beat  the  drum. 

WU,  may  play  the  fife. 

Didc  may  carry  the  gun. 

Proceed  with  each  line  as  above.  (During  this  time  the 
children  are  associating  the  written  word  with  the  oral, 
even  though  it  is  not  yet  evident.) 

(That  thc^  have  associated,  will  s&ow  itself  in  the  next 
playing  of  tne  game  as  individual  children  show  eagerness 
to  play.) 

Next  write:  All  may  play  in  the  band.  (Develop  as 
above.) 

Write  —  Forward,  march.  (Develop  as  above.)  Chil- 
dren now  sing  "Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boys"  (or  any 
march  tune  with  loo),  tapping,  drumming  lightly,  imitating 
flute,  etc,  as  they  like,  and  the  soldiers  are  off.  TTien 
teacher  sUps  to  the  piano,  and  all  is  complete.  How  the 
little  hearts  beat  with  joy,  as  on  they  go  —  flags  flying, 
band  pla3dng,  drum  beating,  till  teacher  gives  that  ever 
fainiliar  command,  "To  your  seats,"  and  sweet  quiet  reigns 
midst  glowing  faces. 

The  next  day  repeat  your  game.  This  time  the  child 
^ose  name  is  written  recognizes  and  runs  to  front  of 
room  himself.  (If  he  does  not  recognize  his  name,  tell 
him  (or  let  others).  You  will  then  find  he  recognizes  the 
rest  of  the  line.  If  any  line  is  written  which  the  called 
diildren  still  cannot  read,  another  may  tell  as  in  previous 
lesson. 

The  third  time  game  is  played,  pick  out  words  as  play, 
let,  soldier,  drum,  flag,  etc.,  and  have  quick  little  drill 
in  recognizing.  (Do  not  separate  words  from  line.)  After 
several  platings,  you  will  find  children  have  a  word  list, 
and  so  their  vocabulary  grows. 

This  game  is  nicely  used  for  Flag  Day,  Decoration  Day, 
Washington  and  Lincoln's  Birthdays. 

^  blackboard  appears,  when  game  is  finished: 


Let  us  play  the  soldier  game. 
John  may  be  the  captain. 
Joe  may  be  a  soldier. 
Will  may  be  a  soldier. 
Ed  may  be  a  soldier. 
Ned  may  be  a  soldier. 


James  may  beat  the  drum. 
Earl  may  play  the  fife. 
Sidney  may  carry  the  gun. 
All  in  the  seats  may  play  in 

the  band. 
Forward,  march.  • 


Dramatic  Reading  in  the  First 
and  Second  Grades 

F.  Norma  Brettschneider 

BEGINNING  with  the  first  day  of  school  use  rhymes, 
poems  and  jingles,  as   one    method  of  securing 
expression. 
In  teaching  them  observe  the  following: 

1  Be  full  of  expression  yourself.  Children  are  wonder- 
ful imitators. 

2  Tell  the  whole  poem,  rh)rme  or  jingle  to  the  children 
several  times,  so  they  get  the  complete  thought. 

3  Explain  any  word  or  phrase  they  do  not  understand. 
Children  cannot  read  expressively  what  they  cannot  under- 
stand. 

4  Then  present  on  the  board  in  the  printed  form,  line 
by  line,  having  the  children  repeat  each  line  after  you. 
Have  many  repeat  the  same  line.  Have  some  concert 
work  and  much  individual  work. 

5  Drawings  and  illustrations  add  to  the  interest. 

6  Tell  them  a  comma,  a  semi-colon,  colon,  dash,  period, 
exclamation  point  or  question  mark  are  marks  meaning 
to  stop  a  minute  to  think  before  going  on.  Children  have 
a  tendency  to  sing  and  run  through  poems,  thereby  spoiling 
all  expression.  See  that  the  children  actually  stop  at 
these  marks. 

7  Read  them  slowly.  A  fast  reader  takes  no  time 
for  expression.  ^ 

8  Exaggerate  the  enunciation  and  the  articulation. 

9  Make  every  pupil  make  himself  heard  throughout 
the  room.  A  mumbler  uses  no  expression  and  never  will 
as  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  mumble. 

The  teacher  should  say,  ''Make  me  hear,''  and  insist 
on  it  until  the  child  does  make  her  hear.  All  diildren 
can  make  their  companions  hear  on  the  school  grounds. 

10  Mark  emphatic  words  in  colored  cludk  or  underline 
them.    Tell  the  children  these  are  strong  words. 

11  Give  plenty  of  breathing  exercises.  Devote  five 
minutes  a  day  to  tiiis  vital  principle  and  note  the  difference 
m  a  week's  time. 

12  Praise  much,  criticise  littie.  Praise  means  much 
to  a  child.    Try  it. 

1  Daffy  Down  Dilly  has  come  up  to  taum, 
In  a  yellow  petHcoat  and  a  green  gown. 

2  I  had  a  littie  husband, 

No  bigger  than  my  thumb , 
I  put  him  in  a  pint  pot. 
And  there  I  bid  him  drum. 

3  Baby,  dear  baby,  come  in  frota  the  yard, 

The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  two. 
You  said  in  a  minute  and  now  it  is  ten, 
And  mother  is  waiting  for  you. 

4  See  saw,  up  we  go. 

Over  the  fence  and  down, 
Now  the  river  and  now  the  fields , 
And  now  the  road  to  town. 

5  The  rain  is  raining  all  around. 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree,  ' 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here, 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Baby,  dear  baby,  don^t  you  cry. 
Mother  will  come  to  you  by  and  by, 

Faiher  is  cutting  the  hay  and  wheat, 
Mother  is  baking  a  cake  to  eat. 

*  Brother  is  driving  the  cattle  home, 

From  the  upland  pasture  where  they  roam, 
Baby,  dear  baby,  donH  you  cry, 
Supperiime^s  coming  by  and  by. 

High  up  the  old  gray  garden  wall, 

The  morning  glories  climb, 
To  kiss  the  stately  hollyhocks^ 

All  in  the  summer  time. 

A  boy  has  thirteen  pockets, 

A  little  girl  has  none; 
I  think  I'd  like  to  be  a  boy, 

'Twould  be  just  lots  otfun, 

Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater, 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her, 

Put  her  in  a  pumpkin  shell, 
There  he  kept  her  very  well. 

The  fisher  who  draws  in  his  net  too  soon. 

Won't  have  any  fish  to  sell. 
The  children  who  close  up  their  books  too  soon, 

Won't  learn  any  lessons  well. 

Here's  a  little  kiUyj 

Going  round  and  round, 
She  has  cushions  on  her  feet. 

And  never  makes  a  soimd. 

The  farmer  reaps  the  golden  wheat, 
The  baker  makes  the  bread -to  eat, 

And  mother  spreads  the  slices  thick. 
And  then  we  eat  them  very  quick. 

I  wonder  if  the  tall  girafiFe 

Gets  tired  of  wearing  spots, 
I  shouldn't  think  he'd  always  like 

To  dress  in  polka  dots. 

There  was  a  little  robin, 

Sat  singing  in  a  tree, 
From  early  mom  till  dark  he  sang. 

The  world  was  made  for  me. 

Here  we  sit  in  our  rocking  chairs, 

And  rock  and  rock  and  rock. 
Here  we  sit  in  our  rocking  chairs, 

And  watch  the  cuckoo  clock. 

Hush!  hush!  hushi  hush! 

For  now  'tis  nearly  noon. 
Hush!    hush!    hush!    hush! 

The  Quckoo  is  coming  soon. 

It's  six  o'clock,  it's  six  o'clock, 

I've  wakened  up  too  soon, 
I've  caught  the  twinkling  stars  awake. 

And  there's  the  silver  moon. 

In  the  rail  fence  corners, 

In  the  sunny  happy  May, 
Flowers  get  together. 

To  pass  the  time  of  day. 

I  like  to  blow  the  bubbles  light. 
And  watch  them  floating  out  of  sight. 


To  see  them  —  red  and  gold  and  blue, 
And  then  to  see  them  burst  —  don't  you} 

19  The  fishes  like  the  wet. 

The  birdies  like  the  dry. 
Why  all  these  things  are  thus  and  so, 
I  prithee  tell  me  why! 

20  In  foreign  lands  the  jungle  bears 

Eat  little  boys,  'tis  said, 
But  here  the  bo3rs  eat  little  bears. 
From  candy  tail  to  head. 

21  When  trees  are  full  of  ice  and  sleet, 

How  do  the  sparrows  warm  their  feet} 
They  sit  with  feathers  in  a  fluff. 
And  ivarm  them  in  a  sort  of  muff. 

22  The  moon  has  a  face  like  the  clock  in  the  hall. 

She  shines  on  thieves  on  the  garden  wall, 
On  streets  and  fields  and  harbor  quays. 
And  birdies  asleep  in  the  forks  of  the  trees. 

The  squalling  cat  and  the  squeaking  mouse, 
The  hewling  dog  by  the  door  of  Uie  house. 

The  bat  that  lies  in  bed  at  noon, 
All  love  to  be  out  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

But  all  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  day, 
Cuddle  to  sleep  to  be  out  of  her  way. 

And  flowers  and  children  dose  their  eyes, 
Till  up  in  the  morning  the  sun  shall  arise. 

23  .  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 

I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

24  If  otf  the  ships  I  have  at  sea. 
Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me, 
Ah  well  —  the  harbor  could  not  hold 
As  many  sails  as  there  would  be, 

IS  all  my  ships  came  in  from  sea. 

If  half  my  ships  now  out  at  sea 
Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me, 
Ah  well  —  I  would  have  wealth  as  great 
As  any  king  who  sites  in  state. 
So  rich  the  treasures  that  would  be 
In  half  my  ships  now  out  at  sea. 

If  just  one  ship  I  have  at  sea. 

Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me. 

Ah  well  —  the  storm  clouds  then  might  frown. 

For  if  the  others  all  went  down. 

Still  rich  and  proud  and  ghd  I'd  be. 

If  that  one  ship  came  home  to  me. 

If  that  one  ship  went  down  at  sea, 

And  all  the  others  came  to  me. 

Weighed  down  with  gems  and  silk  and  gold, 

With  glory,  honor,  wealth,  untold, 

The  poorest  soul  on  earth  I'd  be, 

If  that  one  ship  came  not  to  me. 

Oh  skies,  be  calm,  oh  winds,  blow  free. 
Blow  all  my  ships  safe  home  to  me. 
But  if  thou  sendest  some  a- wreck  — 
To  never  more  come  sailing  back  — 
Send  any  —  all  that  skim  the  sea. 
But  send  my  love  ship  home  to  me. 
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Mary,  Mary, 
Quite  contrary 

How  does  your 

garden  grow? 

HIS  i 


Seat  Work  in  Connection 
with  Reading 

EicMA  G.  Olmstead 
Emma  B.  Grant 

1  Make  a  family  booklet. 

Have  tlie  pupils  collect  pictures  from  magazines  or 
catalogues.  Let  them  do  the  cutting,  folding,  and  pasting. 
The  teacher  may  write  imder  the  pictures,  as,  This  is  my 
father.  This  is  my  mother.  Later,  the  pupils  read  from 
these  booklets  and  add  many  words  to  their  vocabulary. 

2  Make  a  booklet  of  " Things  I  wear."  Under  pictures 
may  be  written,  "See  my  shoes,"  "See  my  coat,"  etc. 

3  Cut  objects  from  the  reading  lessons  as,  a  house  and 
a  tree,  a  dog,  a  hen,  a  pig,  a  cat,  etc.  These  may  be  cut 
from  patterns  first,  and  later  cut  free-hand. 

4  Give  slips  of  paper  on  which  are  written  the  names 
of  these  objects.  The  pupil  must  place  the  name  under 
its  object  on  the  desk. 

5  Cut  the  block  letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  must 
be  cut  at  least  two  inches  high. 

6  Use  the  small  cut-up  alphabet  letters  in  boxes  to  lay 
an  original  sentence,  as,  Ab  lived  in  the  trees.  Then  read 
it 

7  Put  all  the  small  letters  in  a  row  or  colimm. 

8  Put  all  the  capital  letters  in  a  row  or  column. 

9  Put  the  letters  in  a  row  on  the  desk,  using  the  same 
order  as  on  the  board  thus: 

A 
S 
M 
R,  etc. 

10  Lay  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  the  desk  with  pegs. 

11  Use  pegs  to  illustrate  the  reading  story,  as.  The  Hen 
and  the  Bag  of  Flour. 

12  Do  the  same  with  com  or  split  beans  and  peas. 

13  Have  copies  of  each  word  taught  in  a  box.  Lay  the 
known  words  in  one  pile,  the  imknown  in  another. 

14  Have  words  written  on  slips  of  paper;  have  the 
same  words  printed  on  different  slips.  Match  the  printed 
and  written  words  on  the  desk. 

a  boy 

15  Print  on  the  desk  with  alphabet  letters  all  the  words 
you  know  of  one  syllable. 

16  Write  the  same. 

17  Print  one  question  sentence,  one  siuprise  and  one 
tdling  sentence  with  alphabet  letters. 

18  Write  three  each  of  the  above  sentences. 


Jack  and  Jill 
Wenf  up  the  hi|| 

Tofetchapail 
of  water 


19  Write  a  list  of  words  on  the  board,  taken  from  a 
certain  page  of  the  reader.  Children  must  find  the  sentence 
containing  a  word.    Write  the  sentence  found. 

20  Study  the  reading  lesson.  Have  a  definite  assign- 
ment. Print  the  words  you  do  not  know  with  alphabet 
letters  on  your  desk. 

21  Given  definite  pages  in  the  reader,  have  pupils  write 
all  the  words  beginning  with  capital  letters. 

22  From  these  pages  make  a  list  of  name  words,  of  color 
words,  of  words  that  indicate  actions,  etc. 

23  Copy  a  verse  of  a  known  poem  from  the  board. 
Read  to  class. 

24  In  ten  minutes  write  all  the  words  you  know.  Num- 
ber them.  Put  the  name  of  the  pupil  on  the  board  who  has 
the  most  words  correctly  written.  Listead  of  putting  the 
pupil's  name  on  the  board,  reward  him  in  some  other  way. 
Let  him  look  out  of  the  window,  get  a  book,  look  at  pic- 
tures, play  in  the  sand  box,  or  sit  with  some  other  pupil 
and  talk  to  him  for  five  minutes. 

Picture  —  Millet's  "Feeding  the  Hens." 

1  What  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 

2  Name  little  girl,  and  tell  what  she  is  doing. 

3  Tell  how  you  feed  and  care  for  your  pets. 

25  Write  a  story  about  a  picture  in  the  school-room,  us- 
ing outlines. 

26  Practice  placing  initials  in  an  oblong.  This  is  a 
neat  and  convenient  way  for  putting  the  initials  on  the 
drawing  papers,  thus: 


A 
B 


27  Draw  around  circles,  squares  and  oblongs.  Use  pat- 
terns at  least  two  inches  in  size.  Write  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet in  each  one. 

28  Put  name  words  from  the  reader  on  the  board,  as  the 
dog,  the  pig,  the  giAgerbread  boy,  the  old  woman,  the  stile. 
Pupils  must  draw  pictures  of  these  things. 

29  Have  several  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  on  the  board 
or  on  charts.  Give  pupils  paper  and  colored  crayons. 
They  must  read  the  rhymes  silently.  Choose  one  of  them 
and  illustrate  it. 

30  Have  words  on  slips  of  paper.  Lay  these  in  a  column 
on  the  desk  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  written  on  the 
board. 

COULD 

FIND 

THE  BOY,  etc. 

31  Have  words  and  phrases  written  on  strips  of  paper. 
Lay  words  and  phrases  on  the  desk  so  as  to  make  the  sen- 
tences on  the  board,  as,  The  hen  found  a  wheat  seed. 
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32  From  a  list  of  letters  on  the  board,  make  words,  as: 

On  board  At  seat 
cm  cat 

R    A  may 

T    Y  she 

a    sh  rat 

e  my,  etc. 

33  Fold  paper  for  a  booklet.  Copy  a  list  of  difficult 
sight  words  in  it,  as,  could,  where,  should,  them,  were,  etc. 
Keep  it  in  the  desk.  When  through  with  other  work,  take 
it  out  and  see  how  many  words  you  know. 

34  Make  a  dictionary.  Fold  paper  to  make  a  book. 
Put  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  at  the  top  of  each  page.  Write 
words  in  a  colvunn  beginning  with  these  letters: 

A 

Ann 
Apple,  etc. 

35  Make  an  A  B  C  Book. 

Fold  paper  for  a  book.  Cut  out  objects  from  black  paper. 
Paste  at  the  top  or  side  of  the  page.    Write  thus: 

A  is  for  apple.  Put  the  A  in  an  oblong  made  of  red 
crayon. 

36  Cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  old  magazines 
all  the  words  you  know.  Use  large  print.  Paste  these 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.    Use  later  as  a  word  drill. 

37  Place  sentences  on  the  board  taken  from  the  reading 
lesson.  Have  pupils  copy  and  substitute  synonyms  for 
underlined  words,  as: 

Mary  carried  a  lUile  basket. 
Mary  carried  a  small  basket. 


38  Collect  as  many  readers,  story  books,  children's 
magazines  as  you  can.  Place  them  on  a  convenient  table 
at  the  back  of  the  room.  When  pupils  finish  their  assigned 
seat  work,  they  may  go  to  the  table  and  read. 

39  At  the  top  of  the  paper,  write  a  few  lines  of  any  poem 
you  know.    Illustrate  the  poem  below. 

40  Place  a  list  of  words  from  the  reading  lesson  on  the 
board.  Omit  one  or  more  letters,  using  a  dash  for  each 
omitted  letter  as: 


b-y 

boy 

wr-t- 

write 

g-1- 

girl 

Pupils  must  hunt  for  the  words  in  the  lesson  and  then 
copy,  supplying  the  missing  letters. 

41  Write  sentences  on  the  board.  Put  pupils'  names 
in  the  sentences  as,  Sarah,  John  and  May  are  at  school. 
Pupils  must  print  with  letters  on  his  de^  the  sentences 
containing  his  name.    Then  he  may  read  the  others  silently. 

42  Write  on  the  board:  I  see  a  chair. 

Pupils  must  write  four  other  sentences  telling  what  they 
see.    Use  "I  can ''and  "I  like  "also. 

43  Make  a  vegetable  booklet.  Cut  vegetables  from 
catalogues  or  use  hektograph  copies.  Read.  This  is  a 
cabbage,  etc. 

44  Make  a  fruit  booklet 

45  Make  a  domestic  animal  booklet.  Write  words 
below  the  animals  as,  See  the  dog,  etc. 

46  Make  a  reading  booklet.  Have  sentences  printed 
on  the  board.  Give  pupils  printed  words  from  these. 
They  lay  them  on  a  9  x  12  paper  and  paste.  Make  several 
pages.    Pupil  reads  from  his  own  book. 


-i^2£^ /->yw -^^[^^oX^ 


>:tej2^r^7>VY  dcr^^ 


^  a^yi^i^n^^A^a^ 
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Suggestions  for  Seat  Work 

Effie  L.  Bean 


AFTER  the  pupil  has  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  following  fonns  of  seat 
work  may  be  used: 

1  Cut  from  cardboard  or  stiff  paper  simple 
shapes,  as  bells,  rabbits,  apples,  hearts,  geese,  cats,  fishes, 
canoes,  butterflies,  bears,  etc.  Make  a  complete  set  of 
each  shape  selected  so  each  child  may  have  one.  On  each 
bell  print  the  word  "bell,"  on  each  rabbit  print  the  word 
'* rabbit,*'  etc. 

Pupils  then  make  the  words  with  their  letter  boxes, 
which  contain  several  copies  of  the  alphabet. 

2  Cut  out  small  pictures  of  animals,  objects,  etc.,  and 
paste  on  small  cards  about  3x4  inches.  Under  each 
picture  print  the  word.  Pupils  make  these  words  with 
letters  in  letter  boxes. 

3  Select  pictures  showing  either  two  things  or  some 
action  performed.  Paste  on  card  and  under  each  picture 
print  the  two  things  represented,  as  under  a  picture  of 
ducks  swinmiing,  print  the  words  "ducks"  and  "swim." 

4  Make  from  cardboard  a  set  of  cards,  2J  x  4  inches. 
At  the  top  of  each  paste  a  large  circle  of  colored  paper  with 
the  printed  name  imder  it.  Make  a  set  of  each  color,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  orange,  green,  violet. 

The  pupil  will  soon  learn  to  associate  the  colors  with 
their  proper  names.  At  first  give  each  child  the  same 
color.    Later,  mix  them. 

5  As  a  step  further  make  another  set  of  cards,  4x9 
inches  and  mark  them  off  into  six  oblongs  and  at  the  top 
of  each  oblong,  paste  a  square  of  colored  paper,  a  different 
color  for  each  square.  Do  not  place  the  colors  in  their 
proper  order,  but  mix  them. 

Also  give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  two  printed 
words  and  two  written  words  for  each  color.  Pupils  place 
printed  and  written  words  under  corresponding  colors. 

6  Make  another  set  of  cards  like  the  above,  only  in- 
stead of  pasting  the  colors  across  the  top,  print  the  words. 


r        V       o       b 


Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  two  colored  squares 
of  each  color  and  one  written  word  for  each  color. 

Place  colored  squares  and  written  words  in  proper  ob- 
longs. 

7  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  the  six  colors 
and  their  printed  and  written  names  on  separate  slips  of 
paper.    Match    them. 

8  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  eight  printed 
words  and  the  same  words  written.  Use  words  taken 
from  reading  lessons.    Match  the. words. 

9  Give  each  child  ah  envelope  containing  four  strips 
of  stiff  paper  on  each  of  which  is  written  a  sentence  in  script- 
Also  another  copy  of  each  sentence  is  cut  into  words. 
Pupils  place  cut  up  sentences  under  the  same  whole  sen- 
tence.   Good  to  teach  observation. 

10  Make  a  set  of  cards  4x6  inches  and  on  each  side 
wnte  five  words.  (Not  print,  but  script).  These  may  be 
words  describmg  something  of  interest  to  the  children. 
Make  these  words  on  the  desks  with  letters  in  the  letter 
boxes.    This  is  an  exercise  in  matching  script  and  print. 

11  Make  a  set  of  cards  like  the  one  on  opposite  page. 
Then  give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  three  copies 

of  each  of  the  words,  one  prmted  and  two  written. 
Place  words  in  proper  spaces,  either  up  and  down  or  across 
as  dictated.  Any  other  words  may  be  substituted  for 
those  given. 

12  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containii^  a  square 
and  a  circle,  each  cut  into  seven  pieces.      Put  together. 

13  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  eight  differ- 
ent shaped  patterns,  with  several  copies  of  each  pattern 
only  like  shapes  must  be  of  different  colors.  ' 

Sort  these  according  to  shape  and  according  to  color. 

14  Give  pupils  pencils,  scissors,  colored  paper  and  an 
inch  square  for  a  pattern.  Pupils  trace  around  pattern, 
then  cut  out.    Place  in  envelope  for  future  use. 

15  Same  as  above,  only  give  inch  circles  for  patterns. 

16  When  a  sufficient  number  of  the  above  squares  and 
arcles  have  been  made,  let  the  children  use  them  in  making 
designs  upon  their  desks,  foUowing  a  pattern  given  by  the 
teacher.  Later,  pupils  may  originate  their  own  designs. 
Lastly,  give  each  pupil  a  clean  square  of  paper  of  a  neutral 
color.  Pupils  may  then  place  circles  and  squares  in  an 
original  design  and  paste. 

17  Make  a  collection  of  pretty  colored  pictures.  Cut 
these  into  a  number  of  pieces  of  different  shapes.  Number 
the  pieces  on  the  back,  pieces  belonging  to  one  picture 
having  the  same  number  on  the  back.  Place  pieces  of 
each  picture  in  an  envelope  having  upon  the  outside  the 
same  number  as  that  upon  the  backs  of  the  pieces.  Use 
these  pictures  as  puzzles  to  be  put  together.    The  object 
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of  numbering  the  pieces  is  to  avoid  getting  the  different 
pictures  mixed. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  drop  pieces  on  the  floor  and  if 
the  numbers  on  the  backs  are  noted,  no  difliculty  will  be 
experienced  in  restoring  the  pieces  to  their  proper  envelopes. 

18  From  old  discarded  readers  cut  out  some  of  the 
more  simple  stories,  two  copies  of  each. 

Mount  one  story  as  a  whole  on  a  card,  while  the  other 
is  cut  up  into  its  separate  words  and  all  placed  in  an  en- 
velope. 


DIID 


1T±T± 


Using  the  whole  story  as  a  guide,  put  together  the  cut-up 
one. 

19  Give  each  child  a  large  card,  7x9  inches,  having 
drawn  upon  one  side  a  number  of  geometric  forms. 

Then  give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  the  same 
shapes  cut  from  colored  paper.  Place  these  shapes  exactly 
upon  the  corresponding  shapes  on  the  card. 

20  Make  a  set  of  cards  about  3x4  inches.  On  each  one 
draw  a  skeleton  figiure  (that  is,  straight  line  figures).  Let 
pupils  copy  on  paper  or  make  on  desks  with  lentils. 

21  Give  each  pupil  a  large  card  containing  a  picture 
in  outline.  Pupils  outline  with  lentils.  Then  make  pic- 
ture freehand  with  lentils. 

22  Make  a  set  of  large  cards  and  divide  into  four  ob- 


Ron 

Jumj? 

Ho^) 

Match 

> 


longs  and  at  the  top  of  each  print  with  tjie  printing-press 
a  number  as  1, 2, 3, 4.  If  a  printing-press  is  not  available, 
use  old  calendar  numbers.  Pupils  may  be  required  to 
place  the  proper  number  of  lentils,  sticks,  seeds  or  other 
objects  under  corresponding  niunbers,  or  cut  \jtp  old  calen- 
dars and  place  the  numbers  in  their  proper  oblongs. 

23  Make  another  set  of  cards  like  the  above,  containing 
numbers,5,  6,  7,  8.    Use  as  above  cards. 

24  On  the  backs  of  these  cards  print  the  same  numbers, 
but  in  a  mixed  order.    Use  as  above, 

25  Paste  outline  pictures  on  small  cards.  Pupils  copy 
with  pencil  on  paper. 

26  Make  scrap  books  by  cutting  and  trimming  pictures 
taken  from  old  magazines,  then  pasting  in  books  made  of 
wrapping  paper  or  book  covers  folded  and  sewed  in  the 
middle. 

27  Make  borders  with  lentils  on  desks,  following  a 
pattern  pinned  up  before  the  class.  The  borders  illustrated 
above,  which  gradually  increase  in  difficulty,  are  good. 

28  Color  hektographed  pictures.  Select  pictures  ap- 
propriate to  the  season,  as:  in  September,  color  autiunn 
leaves;  in  October,  a  brownie;  in  November,  Pilgrims;  in 
December,  Santa  Claus;  in  January,  children  coasting;  in 
February,  a  flag;  in  March,  a  boy  flying  a  kite;  in  April, 
a  girl  imder  an  lunbrella,  or  an  Easter  greeting;  in  May, 
a  soldier;  and  in  June,  flowers,  or  children  playing. 

29  Make  a  circus  parade  of  animals.  With  very  small 
children,  these  may  be  hektographed  for  them  to  cut  out. 
With  older  children,  the  cutting  may  be  freehand,  follow- 
ing a  copy  placed  before  them.  The  following  animalf 
are  best  for  this  purpose:  elephant,  giraffe,  camel,  buffalo, 
rhinoceros,  horse,  cow,  zebra,  lion,  tiger,  bear,  hyena,  seal, 
pig>  dog  and  cat. 

30  Cut  out  pictures  of  dishes  from  old  catalogues  and 
arrange  and  paste  upon  square  or  circular  shapes  of  dark 
paper.  The  dark  paper  represents  a  table.  This  exercse 
is  good  practice  in  teaching  children  how  to  set  a  table 
properly.  Or  a  cupboard  of  paper  may  be  made  and  the 
dishes  arranged  upon  the  shelves. 
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A  Construction  Lesson  for 
Monday 

Nellie  Crapser 
Provide  cardboards  7"  x  3".  Measure  off  a  half  inch 
from  each  side  at  one  end  and  place  dots.  From  these 
dots  draw  lines  2J"  long,  lengthwise  of  the  cardboard. 
Then  connect  these  two  lines  by  another.  Have  the  chil- 
dren cut  on  these  lines,  which  will  leave  the  cardboard  in 
J-  this  shape.    A  rectangle  of 

corregated  paper,  2J"x2",  is 
then  pasted  li'from  the  top, 
having  the  children  be  care- 
ful to  get  it  equidistant  from 
both  sides.  A  piece  of  white 
paper  to  represent  a  bar  of 
soap  will  be  an  added  attrac- 
tion to  the  children.  They 
will  also  enjoy  printing  the 
name  of  thieir  mother's 


^ 


I 

I 

I 


—I 
I 


silver  paper  to  give  the  suggestion  of  a  tin  tub.  Paste 
the  flaps  around  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Next 
paste  the  ends  of  the  rectangle  together,  which  completes 
the  tub. 


Keep  Score 

JULU  HiLLIS 

Children  love  competition.  They  love  to  have  their 
efforts  recognized  and  appreciated. 

The  little  child  has  no  idea  of  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion. All  he  realizes  is  that  it  pleases  teacher,  father  and 
mother  when  he  gets  a  hundred  in  school,  so  he  must 
get  all  the  one  hundreds  he  can. 

One  of  our  primary  teachers  has  a  quick,  inexpensive 
way  of  keeping  score  for  her  class.    This  is  it: 

With  a  hard  lead  pencil,  rule  a  sheet  of  paper  into  two 
inch  squares,  leaving  one  extra  inch  at  the  top  for  the  chil- 
dren's names. 


^ 


washboard,  or  a  name  ;  ^  /  /^  JL 
which  the teachermight  V^^*^^^  1^^^^'^^ 
suggest,  across  the  top. 
A  tub  to  go  with 
the  washboard  can  be 
made  in  the  following 
manner.  For  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tub  a  circle 
of  cardboard  6"  in 
diameter,  is  necessary. 
For  the  side  a  bristol 
board  rectangle  19i" 
long  and  5"  wide,  in- 
cluding the  paste  flaps, 
which  are  \"  wide. 
The  side  should  be 
covered  with  tin  foil  or 


a^ 


A 


fyUUJt' 


Design  for  a  September  Booklet 


G 


ueple-ml) 


r^ 


ev^ 


An  inch  should  be  left  at  the  bottom  to 
satisfy  artistic  ideas. 

Cut  out  a  good  cardboard  butterfly.  With 
a  sharp  crayola  pencil  put  a  traced  butterfly 
in  each  of  those  two-inch  squares. 

Every  time  a  child  gets  a  hundred  put  a 
dot,  with  a  colored  crayola,  in  his  butterfly. 
Five  in  each  wing  makes  a  pretty  showing. 


When  the  term  is  finished,  cut  the  paper 
into  strips  and  give  each  child  his  own  record. 
Let  the  children  know  they  are  going  to  have 
the  butterflies. 

If  the  game  is  too  long  (twenty  weeks) 
shorten  it.  The  wise  teacher  finds  time  for 
cheering.  The  wee  laggards  need  it  most. 
Even  the  slowest  pupils  try  to  win  at  least 
one  butterfly. 


My  doctem  is  to  lay  aside 
Contentions  and  be  satisfied; 
Jest  do  your  best,  and  praise  er  blame 
That  foliers  that  comes  just  the  same. 
I've  alius  noticed  great  success 
Is  mixed  with  troubles,  more  or  less, 
And  it's  the  man  who  does  the  best 
That  gits  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest. 
— James  Whitcomh  RUry 
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Story  Telling 

Helen  A.  Hadley 

I  HAVE  in  mind  a  class  of  primary  children,  Grades 
I  to  IV,  who,  when  I  first  attempted  to  tell  them 
stories,  either  would  not  or  could  not  listen.  They 
seemed  imable  to  follow  the  story  or  understand 
what  it  meant. 

The  second  time  they  were  more  attentive  and  a  few 
seemed  even  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  generally  thought  that  it  is 
natural  for  a  child  to  listen  to  stories.  This  it  seems  is  a 
mistake.  Many  children  do  not  know  how  to  listen  to  a 
story  unless  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  so  from  baby- 
hood. 

It  took  nearly  a  year  to  accomplish  what  I  set  out  for,  but 
in  the  end  every  child  in  the  room  looked  forward  with 
keenest  pleasure  to  the  story  hour.  The  result  was  easier 
discipline,  more  orderly  pupils,  better  oral  English,  and,  I 
believe,  happier  schooldays.  Boys  and  girls  retold  the 
stories  to  younger  brothers  and  sisters  at  home. 

Some  of  the  stories  were  dramatized  eagerly.  What  child 
does  not  respond  at  once  to  the  question,  "Who  would 
like  to  play  the  story?"  This  helped  in  the  later  drama- 
tizing of  stories  from  their  reading  books. 

The  aim  of  story  telling  is  to  entertain  and  instruct, 
enrich  the  imagination,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  love 
of  reading. 

First  of  all,  know  your  story.  Read  and  re-read  it  imtil 
you  are  absolutely  sure  of  it.  Then  practice  telling  it  to  an 
imaginary  audience,  or  better  still,  tell  it  to  some  child. 

Never  allow  the  story  to  seem  absurd  to  you.  If  it  is 
worth  telling,  it  is  worth  taking  seriously.  Enter  into  the 
spirit  of  it  and  let  your  face  show  your  sympathy. 

Tell  the  story  in  your  own  words  and  in  your  natural 
voice.  This  is  very  essential,  as  children  quickly  recognize 
and  dislike  an  unnatural  tone  even  as  they  are  quick  to 
detect  any  sham  or  pretence.  It  does  away  with  anything 
which  might  sound  like  reading  or  reciting. 

When  you  come  before  the  children,  try  to  forget  your- 
self. You  are  telling  the  story  for  their  amusement,  not 
your  own.     If  you  are  a  bit  doubtful  at  first  of  your  power 


of  holding  their  attention,  select  some  child  near  you  and 
begin  telling  your  story  to  him  alone.  Unconsciously  you 
will  b^in  to  feel  more  confidence  and  will  gradually  bring 
each  one  under  the  spell  of  your  own  enthusiasm. 

Telling  stories  has  many  advantages  over  reading  stories. 
The  teller  is  free  to  move  about,  stand  or  sit,  look  from  one 
to  another  in  the  class  and  to  note  the  effect  on  her  hearers. 

The  pleasure  the  children  get  from  a  told  story  is  well 
worth  the  time  spent  by  the  teller  in  preparing  it.  Some 
one  has  said,  "To  be  a  good  story  teller  is  to  be  king  among 
children."  How  often  we  hear,  "Tell  it  again!"  and  how 
seldom  do  we  hear,  "Read  it  again!" 

Story  telling  is  most  valuable  in  the  primary  grades,  but 
the  older  boys  and  girls  are  interested,  too.  One  stormy 
noon  I  began  telling  stories  to  the  children  of  the  primary^ 
roon^  and  presently  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  grammar 
room  asked  if  they  might  come  in  and  listen.  They  came 
and  enjoyed  the  stories  quite  as  much  as  the  yoimger  ones. 

The  supply  of  good  stories  is  almost  unlimited.  Good 
fairy  stories,  nature  myths,  Greek  and  Roman  l^ends, 
stories  of  heroes,  stories  from  almost  any  good  school  read- 
ing book  and  many  stories  found  in  magazines  and  papers 
fiunish  abundant  material. 

Such  books  as  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  and  Nora  Smith's 
"Story  Hour,"  Sara  Cone  Bryant's,  "Stories  to  Tell  to 
Children"  and  "How  to  Tell  Stories"  are  especially  help- 
ful to  the  story-teller.  In  the  latter  the  stories  are  classi- 
fied in  the  table  of  contents  under  the  different  grades. 

Every  primary  teacher  would  find  it  of  great  advantage 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  stories  at  her  command. 

A  few  good  stories  for  Grades  I  and  II  are  given: 


Three  Little  Pigs 
Golden  Hair 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelm 
The  Talkative  Tortoise 
The  Little  Red  Hen 
The  Country  Mouse  and 

The  City  Mouse 
The  Boy  who  called  "  Wolf'^ 
The  Hidden  Servants 


Why  the  Sea  is  Salt 

Hans  at  the  Dike 

Cinderella 

Robert  Bruce  and  the  Spider 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

Little  Half  Chick 

The  Larks  in  the  Cornfield 

Red  Riding  Hood 


For  Grades  I  to  IV  these  are  suitable: 


Adventures  of  a  Field  Mouse 
The  Nuremberg  Stove 
Dickey  Smiley's  Birthday 
The  Whale  and  the  Elephant 
Ceres  and  Proserpine 
Raggylug 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoe- 
maker 
Why  the  Evergreens  Keep 

Their  Leaves 
The  Town  Musicians 
The  Miraculous  Pitcher 


Burning  of  the  Rice  Fields 

King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes 

Daedalus  and  Icarus 

L^end  of  the  Gentian 

Kind  and  Clutch 

Puss  in  Boots 

WyUe 

Story  of  Joseph 

Story  of  Moses 

Story  of  David 

The  Christmas  Story 


Honesty 

Marion  Baer 

Let  us  always  speak  the  truth. 

Afraid  let's  never  be. 
For  even  if  we  have  done  wrong 

Let's  say  so  honestly. 

Who  wants  to  serve  our  country, 
And  help  her  to  be  strong? 

Every  little  boy  and  girl 
Can  try  to  help  along. 

And  if  as  little  children 
Your  honesty  you  show. 

As  grown  up  men  and  women. 
You'll  do  the  same,  I  know. 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  Second 
and  Third  Grades 

Effie  L.  Bean 

September 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Conversation   lesson.    Occupations   during 

tiie  sununer.    Did  you  help  anyone?    How? 
Tuesday    Guessing  game.    I  am  thinking  of  some- 
thing that  is  smooth  and  green  and  heavy. 
Is  it  an  apple?    No. 
Is  it  a  squash?    No. 
Is  it  a  watermelon?    Yes, 
Wednesday    Tell  story  of  "  The  Four  Musicians." 
TTiursday    Reproduce  above  story. 
.  Friday    Dramatize  **The   Four    Musicians."     (See 
page  42L) 

Second  Week 

Monday  Dramatize  above  story.  Have  the  con- 
versational bits  given  with  emphasis  and  expres- 
sion. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Let  pupib  select  stage  settings  and  make  sugges- 
tions freely.  ' 

Wednesday    Complete  above. 

Thursday  Original  story  telling.  Give  each  pupil 
a  small  picture  containing  some  story.  Pupils 
rise  and  tell  the  story,  which  may  be  very  short. 
Insist  upon  complete  statements. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Read  to  pupils  the  poem,  "The  Children's 

Hour,"  by  Longfellow. 

Take  the  first  four  lines  for  special  study;  meaning 

of  words,  etc. 
Tuesday    Memorize  next  eight  lines. 
Wednesday    Memorize  next  eight  lines. 

Talk  about  and  explain  raids. 

Bring  pictures  of  casties  to  school. 

Tell  when,  where,  and  why  they  were  built 
Thursday    Memorize  next  four  lines. 

Review  entire  poem  up  to  this  point. 


Friday    Tell  the  story  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen  and 
his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine. 
Memorize  next  four  lines. 
Give  meanings  of  strange  and  new  words. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Memorize  next  four  lines. 

What  are  banditti? 
Tuesday    Complete  poem. 

TeU  about  fortresses  and  dungeons. 
Wednesday    Individual  recitation  of  above  poem. 
Thursday    Copy  from  the  blackboard  the  first  stanza 

of  "The  Children's  Hour." 
Friday    Study    Landseer's    picture,    "Saved."    The 

purpose  of  a  picture  lesson  is  to  lead  the  child  to 

observe,  to  think,  and  to  express  his  thoughts. 

The  observations  should  be  accurate  and  truthful. 

Avoid  beginning  each  sentence  with  "I  see." 

History  and  Geography 
First  Week 

Monday    Review  Indian  life. 

Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Wednesday    Tell  a  few  Indian  l^ends  and  myths* 

"The  Hare  in  the  Moon."    (See  page  428.) 
Thursday    TeU  the  story  "  The  Children  in  the  Moon." 
Friday    Tell  the  story  of  "The  Man  in  the  Moon." 


His  home  —  his  father's 
his   future  —  Robinson's 


Second  Week 

Monday    Robinson  Crusoe. 

wishes   and   plans   for 

carelessness. 
Tuesday     Robinson    Crusoe.      Leaving    home  —  the 

voyage  —  the  storm  —  the  shipwreck. 
Wednesday    Robinson  Crusoe.    The  island — climate. 
Thursday    Develop   the   idea   of   an   island.    Make 

islands  in  the  sand-table. 
Friday    Develop  idea  of  a  hill  and  a  valley. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Make  hills  and  valleys  in  the  sand-table. 

Tuesday  Products  and  animals  of  the  island.  Robin- 
son's needs. 

Wednesday  How  Robinson  Crusoe  satisfied  his  needs 
for  shelter,  a  hat,  calendar,  receptacle  for  carrying 
food,  weapons,  etc. 

Thursday    Crusoe's  life  on  the  island. 
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Friday  Compare  Crusoe's  life  with  that  of  the  tree- 
dwellers  and  cavemen. 

Pourih  Week 

Monday  Compare  Crusoe's  life  with  that  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Tuesday  How  Crusoe  obtained  fire.  How  he  pre- 
pared for  winter. 

Wednesday    How  Crusoe  became  a  stock  raiser. 

Thursday  Crusoe  as  a  carpenter,  baker,  cook,  hunter, 
porter  and  fisherman. 

Friday    Crusoe  as  a  farmer,  tailor  and  boatman. 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    Collect  specimens  of  mullein,  burdock  and 

catnip.    Study  general  appearance  of  each.    Other 

plants  common  to  the  locality  may  be  substituted 

for  these  mentioned. 
Tuesday    Recognition  and  naming  correctly  of  above 

plants  by  each  pupil. 
Wednesday    Collection    of    specimens    of    marigold, 

zinnia  and  petimia,  or  other  common  plants. 
Thursday    Recognition  and  correct  naming  of  each 

of  the  above. 
Friday    Provide  each  child  with  a  specimen  of  each 

of  the  above,  or,  if  possible,  have  each  child  bring 

hk  own.    Press  in  large  books  or  between  sheets 

of  paper  weighted  down. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Making  of  an  herbarium.  Provide  each 
child  with  twd ve  sheets  of  paper,  rather  stiff,  of  any 
neutral  color.  Punch  holes  along  one  side  and 
tie  together  (rather  loosely)  in  book  form.  Write 
name  in  lower  right  hand  comer  of  cover. 

Tuesday  Moimt  specimens  of  mullein,  burdock,  and 
catnip,  one  on  a  sheet.  Fasten  down  by  pasting 
strips  of  paper  across  stems,  flowers  and  leaves, 
at  intervals. 

Wednesday  Mount  qjecimens  of  marigold,  zinnia, 
and  petimia  in  same  way. 

Thursday  Select  some  tree  near  the  school-house 
and  make  it  an  object  of  qjecial  study.  Learn 
name.  Note  characteristics.  General  form  of 
tree  —  kinds  of  leaves,  etc. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

About  where  do  the  limbs  begin  to  branch  out, 
near  the  bottom  or  top  of  trunk,  etc. 

Tkird  Week 

Monday  Teacher  write  three  or  four  short  sentences 
on  the  blackboard,  about  the  tree  studied.  Let 
the  pupils  give  these  sentences.  If  ix)ssible,  let 
other  pupils  improve  upon  the  form  or  wording  of 
the  sentence,  until  one  is  foimd  good  enough  to  be 
placed  on  the  board. 

Tuesday  Let  pupils  copy  the  above  sentences,  or 
make  them  with  letters  in  letter  boxes. 

WecUiesday  Study  of  fall  v^etables.  Have  the 
v^etables  present  for  pupils  to  see  and  handle. 
(Carrots,  celery,  cabbage,  lettuce,  or  other  v^e- 
tables  common  to  the  locality.)  Learn  names, 
general  appearances,  how  and  where  they  grow. 

Thursday  Continue  above.  Spinach,  cauliflower, 
tomato.    Study  in  same  way. 

Friday  Review  all  vegetables  studied,  giving  names 
as  vegetables  are  touched  and  telling  where  they 
grow  (whether  in  the  groimd  or  above  the 
ground). 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Study  of  a  shrub.  Sumac  in  fruit  is  sug- 
gested. 

Tuesday  Study  of  a  vine.  Woodbine  is  suggested. 
Do  not  go  into  any  detailed  study.  Study  it  as  a 
whole,  as  to  general  appearance,  where  found,  etc. 


Wednesday    Select   another .  kind  of   tree   near   the 

school  for  special  study  similar  to  that  mentioned 

above. 
Thursday    Continue  above.    Place  statements  given 

by  pupils,  on  board,  to  be  read  by  them. 
Friday    Compare  the  two  trees  stucUed,  as  to  general 

appearance,  height,  spreading  of  branches,  shape 

of  branches,  leaves,  etc. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday  Find  and  copy  all  words  having  two  letters 
from  your  reading  lesson. 

Count  them  and  ^Mite  the  number  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper. 
Tuesday    Find  and  copy  ten  words  b^^inning  with 

Wednesday  Cut  paragraphs  from  old  readers  or 
magazines  or  newspapers.  Provide  children  with 
pencils  and  the  paragraphs.  Let  them  underline 
all  recognized  words. 

Thursday  Copy  the  above  underlined  words  in 
columns  to  be  read  to  the  class,  later. 

Friday    Write  names  of  eight  objects  in  the  room. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Illustrate  in  pencil,  the  story  of  "The  Four 
Musicians." 

Tuesday  Write  the  following  words  and  draw  the 
pictures  beneath:  ball,  top,  fan,  box,  tent,  um- 
brella, cup  and  saucer,  fence,  vase,  house,  chair, 
apple. 

Wednesday  Enclose  with  crayon  an  oblong  space  upon 
the  board  and  within  this  space  draw  the  following 
objects: 


top 
balloon 


spool 
pail 


doll 


kite 
sled 


Let  pupils  copy  this  upon  paper. 

This    is    good  for  observations.     Repeat   later 

in  the  year  and  note  improvement  made. 
Thursday    Draw  pictures  of  ten  animals  you  have 

seen. 
Friday    Write  the  names  of  ten  things  having  legs. 

Third  Week 

Monday    With   day,   let   children   model   whate\  er 

they  wish. 
Tuesday    Make  with  letters  from  letter  boxes  a  list 

of  ten  words  of  three  letters  taken  from  reading 

lesson. 
Wednesday    Copy  from  blackboard    eight   lines  of 

"The  Children's  Hour." 
Thursday    Write  names  of  six  blue  things  and  six- 
red  things. 
Friday    Illustrate  the  following  sentences  by  writing 

sentences  first  and  placing  illustrations  below: 

John  and  Mary  are  playing  tag. 

Two  kittens  are   sitting  on   a    fence   watching 

Rover,  the  big  dog. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Draw  inch  squares  and  circles  on  colored 
paper. 

Tuesday    Cut  out  above  squares  and  circles. 

Wednesday    Fold  and  cut  above  into  halves.    Save. 

Thursday    Illustrate  the  following  sentences: 
The  orange  is  on  the  table. 
The  bird  is  on  a  branch. 
There  are  three  eggs  in  the  nest. 
John  has  a  top. 

Friday    Write  a  list  of  all  objects  to  be  seen  in  Land- 
seer's  picture  "Saved." 

(Continued  on  page  J^) 
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{Continued  from  page  417) 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday  Recognition  of  colors  in  paint  or 
crayon  boxes.  See  that  each  child  is 
provided  with  a  clean  doth  folded  and 
placed  under  cup  or  tin  for  water,  also 
paint  box. 

Tuesday  Experiment  with  colors.  Paint  a 
a  yellow  apple,  a  red  ribbon,  a  blue  ball, 
etc. 

Wednesday  Learn  to  combine  colors,  as 
yellow  and  red  make  orange;  yellow  and 
blue  make  green;  red  and  blue  make 
violet.  Mix  colors  in  the  brush  and 
not  in  the  palette.  Do  not  paint  an 
outiine  or  "fence"  and  then  fill  in,  but 
use  a  broad  stroke  of  the  brush. 

Thursday  Paint  a  blue  sky  by  water-wash- 
ing an  enclosure  on  paper  and  then  while 
paper  is  still  wet  apply  the  blue  color, 
going  way  across  the  paper  from  left 
to  right  and  then  back  again  without 
raising  the  brush.  After  beginning  to 
paint  the  sky,  do  not  take  any  more 
paint,  but  let  the  sky  get  lighter  and 
lighter  as  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

Friday  Paint  a  sunset  sky.  Use  same 
method  as  above.  After  the  water- 
wash,  paint  first  with  yellow,  then  go 
over  this  with  red,  beginning  a  short 
distance  from  the  top. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  blue  and  red  simset  sky. 

Use  same  method  as  above. 
Tuesday     Model  an  apple  of  day.     Use 

thiunb  and  fingers  as  tools. 
Wednesday    Cut  an  apple  from  silhouette 

paper,  leaving  the  frame  intact. 
Thursday    Cut  a  red  apple  from  red  paper, 

same  as  above. 
Friday    Paint  a  landscape.    Blue  sky  and 

green  field. 


Third  Week 

Monday    Bring  hard  maple  leaves  to  school.    Trace 

on  drawing  paper  and  paint  green,  using  plenty  of  . 

water.    It  is  impossible  to  paint  well,  using  a  dry 

brush. 
Tuesday    Repeat   landscape.    Blue   sky   and   green 

fidd. 
Wednesday    Cut  a  simple  leaf  form,  leaving  frame 

intact. 
Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  a  dog.      .^ 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  a  cat. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  a  donkey. 

Tuesday  Paint  a  rooster.  Brilliant  tail  feathers. 
Paint  rest  black,  comb  red. 

Wednesday  Make  a  seed  box.  Fold  an  8  x  8"  square 
of  paper  into  sixteen  squares.  Cut  upper  and 
lower  right  hand  squares  loose  (not  oflF)  by  cutting 
down  the  depth  of  one  square,  and  cutting  up  the 
same.  Cut  upper  and  lower  left  hand  squares 
loose  in  the  same  way.  Fold  into  box  form  and 
paste. 

Thursday  Teach  the  drawing  of  a  stickman,  line  by 
line  —  back,  upper  leg,  lower  leg,  foot  (right  leg). 
Repeat  same  for  left  1^.  Then  for  each  arm  dic- 
tate as  follows:  upper  arm,  forearm,  hand.  Last 
of  all,  the  head. 

Friday  Practice  above  on  blackboard  and  scratch 
paper.    Pupils  draw  as  teacher  dictates. 


A  Study  in  Roosters 


Music 


First  Week 


*Draw 


Monday    Teach  a  very  short  song  by  rote, 
the  bow  across  the  string"  is  a  good  one. 

Tuesday  Test  the  children's  voices  by  having  each 
one  sing  the  above  song  alone. 

Wednesday  For  the  music  period  seat  the  children 
according  to  the  results  of  the  above  voice  test, 
placing  the  strongest  voices,  those  which  are  the 
surest,  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  the  monotones 
and  uncertain  voices  across  the  front  of  the  room. 

Thursday  Teach  a  flower  song  by  rote.  Teach  words 
first.  Let  difficult  and  imusual  words  be  pro- 
nounced by  each  pupil,  in  turn. 

Friday    Complete  above  song. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Teacher  hum  first  phrase  of  above  song. 

Pupils  respond  by  singing  the  words  bdonging  to 

that  phrase.    Teacher  sing  last  phrase,  second, 

fourth,  etc.     Pupils  respond  with  correct  words. 

This  is  fine  ear  training. 
Tuesday    Teach  a  lullaby  or  slumber  song  by  rote. 

While  teacher  k  singing  words,  let  pup^  hum  the 

air  softly. 
Wednesday    Complete  above  song. 
Thursday    Teach  a  bee  song  by  rote. 
Friday    Sing  phrases  of  above  songs,  not  necessarily 

the  first  one,  and  let  pupils  respond  with  the  words 

belonging  to  that  phrase. 
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W  Week 
Monday    Voice   training.    Ring   bells.    Ding,   dong 

on  low  £;  ding,  dong  on  high  £. 

Peddle  fruit,  v^etables,   etc.,  by  octave  calls, 

ap-ples,  sweet  com,  etc. 
Tuesday    Voice  training.    Calls  of  the  octave. 

Teacher    call    "Wii-lie."    WUie    answers    "Fm 

here."    Teacher  sings  octave  ascending,  and  pupil 

descending.    Call   as   many   pupils  as   possible. 

Let  pupils  call  each  other. 
Wednesday    Teach  a  bird  song  by  rote. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  bird  song.     Review  all  other  songs. 

Keep  the  tones  light  and  brisk. 

wthWeek 
Monday    Teach  a  cat-tail  song  by  rote.    Keep  bodies 

erect  and  voices  soft  and  clear. 
Tuesday    Complete  above. 
Wednesday    Teach  an  evening  song  by  rote.    Drill 

on  the  rhythm  of  the  song. 
Thursday     Complete  above. 
Friday     Choose  songs  by  singing  one  phrase  or  two 

(never  less)  with  "loo"  or  himi  it.    Let  entire 

school  then  sing  the  song.    Let  pupils  choose  songs 

in  same  way. 

Writing- 

U  Week 

Monday  Practice  arm  movement.  Insist  upon  the 
whole  arm  doing  the  work.  Have  the  hand  free 
from  the  paper.  Do  not  allow  the  fingers  to  do 
the  work  at  any  time.  Do  much  blackboard  work. 
Count  for  all  practice  work,  hands  moving  with 
the   count. 

Tuesday    0    0    0    oooo. 

Wednesday    n    n    n    n    n 

Count  as  follows:   "and  "  (up   stroke)   "one" 


(down  stroke)  "and"  (up)  "two"  (down)"and" 
(up). 

Thursday  Take  specimen  copies  from  each  pupil. 
Give  each  child  a  half  sheet  of  ruled  paper.  On 
the  first  line  to  the  left,  leaving  a  margin,  pupils 
write  names.  On  the  same  line  to  the  right  the 
date.  On  the  second  line  under  the  name  write 
the  name  of  the  school  and  under  the  date  write 
the  grade.  Skip  two  lines  and  write  the  following : 
K  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again. 
Collect  these  specimens  and  keep  until  June, 
when  the  same  work  may  be  done  again.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  improvement  shown.  As  new 
pupils  enter  take  specimen  copies  of  their  writing. 

Friday    Once        Once        Once. 

Second  Week 

Monday    m    m    m    m. 

Count  as  for  n. 
Tuesday    i    i    i    (Count:  "and,  one,  and,  dot.") 
Wednesday    in    in    in    in. 
Arrange  four  on  a  line. 
Thursday    Onion    Onion    (2  on  a  line). 
Friday    moon    moon    (3  on  a  line). 

Third  Week 

Monday    u    u    u    (Count  as  for  n). 
Tuesday    t    t    t    (Count  as  above). 
Wednesday    M    M    M    M    M. 
Thursday    e    e    e    e    e. 
Friday    Minnie^    Minnie. 

Fourih  Week 

Monday    minute        minute. 
Tuesday    1        1        11        1. 
Wednesday    Millie        Millie. 
Thursday    w        w        w        w. 
Friday    we        we        we. 


The  Four  Musicians 

(Dramatization) 

Epfie  L.  Bean 
Characters 


Four  Men 
Four  women 
Donkey 
Dog 


Cat 

Cock 

Four  robbers 


Scenes 


9ur  homes  are  represetUedy  with  a  man  and  his  wife  sitting 
uch. 

Scene  I 

anding  just  outside  the  first  home  is  the  donkey^  who 
tears  the  following  conversation: 

an    Our  donkey  is  getting  too  old  to  work.     I  think 

lave  to  send  him  away. 

ife    But,  think  how  much  he  has  done  for  us.      For 

y  long  years  he  has  carried  bags  of  grain  on  his  back 

id  from  the  mill. 

an    Yes,  but  I  can*t  afford  to  feed  him  any  longer,  so 

lust  be  sent  away.    Then  I'll  buy  another  donkey. 

>onkey  shakes  his  head,) 

mkey  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?  My  mas- 
5  going  to  send  me  away,  because  I'm  too  old  to  work 
longer.  I'll  run  away.  I'll  go  to  Bremen  and  play 
le  band. 

donkey  runs  away.) 


Scene  II 

The  second  home  is  represented  as  above  with  the  dog  sitting 
at  the  door, 

Man  Poor  Rover  is  getting  so  old  that  he  can  no  longer 
go  hunting  with  me.  And  he  sleeps  so  much  that  he  doesn't 
scare  away  the  tramps  any  more. 

Wife  But  just  think  what  a  good  dog  he  has  been. 
He  used  to  drive  home  the  cows  and  sheep  every  day  be- 
fore he  got  so  old. 

Man  I  know  he  did,  but  I  can't  afford  to  feed  a  dog  who 
does  no  work.    I'll  have  to  kill  him. 

Dog  igeUing  up  from  the  door)  What  shall  I  do?  What 
shall  I  do?  My  master  is  going  to  kill  me  because  I'm 
too  old  to  work  any  longer.      I'll  run  away. 

(As  he  runs  away,  he  meets  the  donkey,) 

Donkey    Where  are  you  going  this  hot  day? 

Dog  I'm  too  old  to  work,  so  my  master  is  going  to  kill 
me.    I  have  run  away,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  go. 

Donkey  Come  with  me.  I'm  going  to  Bremen  to  play 
in  the  band. 

Dog    Thank  you.     I'll  be  glad  to  come. 

Scene  III 

The  third  home  is  represented  with  the  cat  sitting  on  the 
doorstep, 

Man  Pussy  is  getting  so  old  that  she  doesn't  catch  any 
more  mice.  She  sleeps  all  day.  I  think  I'll  have  to  kill 
her  and  get  another  cat. 
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Wife  But  just  think  how  many  mice  she  used  to  catch. 
She  was  better  than  any  mouse-trap. 

Man  Yes,  she  was  a  good  cat,  but  I  can't  afford  to  give 
her  milk  to  drink,  when  she  does  nothing  to  earn  it.  So  I 
shall  kill  her  to-morrow. 

Cat  (getting  up)  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do? 
My  master  is  going  to  kill  me,  because  I'm  too  old  to  work 
any  longer.     I'll  run  away. 

(.45  she  runs  away,  she  meets  the  dog  and  the  donkey,) 

Donkey    Where  are  you  going,  Pussy? 

Cat  I'm  too  old  to  work,  so  my  master  is  going  to  kill 
me*     I  have  run  away,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  go. 

Donkey  Come  with  us.  We  are  going  to  Bremen  to 
play  in  the  band. 

Cat    Thank  you.    I'll  be  glad  to  come. 

Scene  IV 

The  fburlh  home  is  represented  with  the  cock  on  a  post 
(chair)  near  the  house, 

Man  Our  cock  is  getting  old.  I  think  we  must  kill 
him  and  have  him  for  our  dinner. 

Wife    Yes,  I  think  so,  too. 

Cock  (flying  down  from  the  post)  What  shall  I  do? 
What  shall  I  do?  My  master  is  going  to  kill  me.  I'll 
nm  away. 

(Ashe  runs  away,  he  meets  the  caty  the  dog  and  t}ie  donkey.) 

Donkey    Where  are  you  going  this  fine  day? 

Cock  My  master  is  going  to  kill  me  for  dinner  so  I've 
run  away,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  go. 

Donkey  Come  with  me.  I'm  going  to  Bremen  to  play 
in   the  band. 

Cock    Thank  you,  I'll  be  glad  to  come. 

(They  march  along  until  they  reach  a  wood.    A  few  chairs 
grouped  together  may  be  the  woods.) 

Donkey  As  it  is  a  long  way  to  Bremen,  I  think  we  had 
better  stay  here  to-night.  Then  we  can  go  on  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Dog  I  shall  be  glad  to  rest,  for  I  am  tired.  I  will  lie 
under   this   tree. 

Cat    I  am  tired  and  sleepy,  too.     I'll  lie  in  this  tall  grass. 


branch  of  that  big  tree. 


uonkey    I'll  lie  under  this  tree. 
Cock    And  I'll  fly  to  the  top 
(Mounts  chair.) 

(Pretty  soon  Cock  crows.) 

Donkey    What  is  the  matter? 

Cock    I  see  a  light. 

Donkey    Where  is  it? 

Cock    It  seems  to  be  in  a  house. 

Donkey  Let  us  go  there.  I  am  himgry.  Maybe  we 
cin  get  something  to  eat. 

Dog  and  Cat  (jumping  up)  Let's  go.  We  are  hungr>', 
too. 

(They  all  march  along  until  the  house  is  reached.  Donkey 
looks  in  the  window.) 

Dog    What  do  you  see? 

Donkey  I  see  four  robbers  sitting  at  a  table,  eating  their 
sapper.    The  table  is  full  of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink. 

Cat    I  wish  we  could  get  some. 

Cock    Let  us  scare  them  away. 

AU    How? 

Cock  I'll  tell  you.  Let  the  Dog  climb  uf)on  the  Don- 
key's back,  the  Cat  upon  the  Dog's  back  and  I'll  fly  up  on 
top  of  the  Cat's  back.  Then,  when  I  count  three,  each 
of  you  sing  as  loud  as  you  can. 

All    We'll  do  it. 

(Let  child  taking  part  of  the  donkey y  stand  in  front,  one 
taking  part  of  the  dog  places  two  hands  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  one  preceding,  and  jumps.  The  next  two  do  the  same. 
Then  all  stand  still.) 

Cock  (counting)    One,  two,  three. 
Donkey    Hee   Haw!    Hee  Haw! 
Dog    Bow-wow!    Bow-wow! 
Cat    Meow!     Meow! 
Cock    Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

(The  four  robbers  jump  to  their  feet  and  run  through  the 
door  and  of  to  the  woods.  The  four  musicians  enter,  and 
after  feasting,  decide  to  spend  the  night  there.) 


Donkey    I  am  sleepy  now. 
Dog    i  will  lie  on  the  step. 
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Cat    I  will  lie  before  the  fire. 
Cock    I  will  fly  up  on  this  shelf. 

(In  the  woods  the  robbers  consult  together.)  - 

First  Robber    I  wonder  what  that  awful  noise  was. 
Se4:(md  Robber    Maybe  it  was  the  wind. 
Third  Robber    Maybe  it  was  a  wolf. 
Fourth  Robber    I  am  going  back  to  find  out  what  it  was. 
Then,  maybe,  we  can  go  back. 

(He  goes  bdck  and  enters  the  house.  He  thinks  the  ccU^s 
eyes  are  live  coals,  and  as  he  attempts  to  strike  a  match,  the 
cat  jumps  up  and  scratches  him  {draws  palm  of  hand  dawn 
leg  of  robber). 

The  robber  runs  out  and  the  dog  grabs  him  and  the  donkey 
pushes  him.  The  cock  crows,  *^ Cock-a-doodle-doo.^*  When 
the  robber  reaches  his  companions  he  pants  from  running 
so  fast.) 

Robbers    What  did  you  see? 

Fourth  Robber    There  must  be  a  fierce  wild  animal  there, 
for  he  scratched  me   and   bit  me  and  kicked  me.     And' 
then  he  made  a  queer  noise.     I'll  never  go  there  again. 

Other  Robbers    We  won't  go  there,  either. 


A  Rest  Exercise 

*' Company,  Attention!" 
One  child  is  chosen  as  captain,  the  remainder  of  the  class 
to  be  his  company  of  soldiers.    He  stands  before  his  cor        j 
and  gives  these  orders: 

''Company,  Attention!"  (Each  child  takes  aiention 
position  with  eyes  to  the  front.) 

''Soldier  caps!"  (Each  child  places  tips  of  fingers  to- 
gether over  head.) 

"Epaulets!"     {Tips  of  fingers  on  shoulders.) 

''Knapsacks!"     {Fold  arms  behind  back.) 

''Guns!"  (Left  arm  points  straight  out  from  shoulder. 
Fingers  of  right  hand  touch  elbow  of  left  arm.) 

"Aim!"  (Point  gun  directly  at  captain  and  squint  along 
the  barrel,) 

"  Fire ! "     (Clap  hands  in  front.) 

[Sometimes  the  game  is  prolonged  by  marching  around 
the  room  while  the  captain  gives  marching  orders  of  ''drums,'' 
''mveflagsr  ''bugles;'  ''fifes,"  etc.) 


Balloons 

Eleanor  Jewett 

ONE  child  is  the  balloon-man;  some  are  balloons, 
and   the   others   are   the   buyers.    The  balloon- 
man  has  his  balloons  each  on  a  long  string.     He 
walks  down  the  room,  blowing  a  little  horn,  and 
he  says: 

"Who  will  buy  my  lovely  balloons  — 
Pink  and  green  and  round  as  moons? 
Watch,  as  up  in  the  air  they  fly. 
Dancing  like  butterflies  in  the  sky. 
Who,  oh,  who,  oh,  who  will  buy?" 

As  he  chants,  the  balloons  wave  their  arms  and  spring 
into  the  air;  they  skip  after  him. 

The  children  who  are  the  buyers  crowd  up;  they  form 
a  circle  around  him  and  his  balloons.    They  sing: 

**We  will  buy,  we  will  buy. 
All  of  your  balloons  — 
See  them  fly  through  the  sky. 
Oh,  what  pretty  moons!" 

Each  child  takes  one  of  the  strings  from  the  balloon- 
man*s  hand ;  they  walk  off  in  different  directions  with  their 
purchases.  The  balloons  skip  along  behind  them.  Sud- 
denly the  balloons  pull  back  and  break  their  strings. 
Overjoyed  at  their  escape  they  dance  around  the  room. 
The  other  children  try  to  catch  them;  the  balloon-man 
blows  his  horn  and  the  balloons  obediently  come  to  him. 
But  they  are  exhausted,  and  with  a  low,  hissing  noise,  gently 
seat  themselves  on  the  floor.  The  balloon-man  shakes  his 
head  sadly,  and  the  other  children  shake  theirs.  They  sing 
softly: 

"Pretty  balloons,  we  shall  miss  you  sadly;- 
Round  little  moons,  we  shall  want  you  badly; 
And  when  to-morrow  comes,  why  then  — 
We  hope  you'll  come  back  to  us  again." 

The  balloons  slowly  make  their  hissing  noise  less  and  less; 
the  balloon-man  blows  his  horn  for  the  last  time. 
The  game  is  over.  C^  r^r-^r^\r^ 
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Suggestive  Indian  Work 

In  Rhythm  and  Games 
Nina  B-.  Lamkin 

(Director  of  Training  School  for  Physical  Directors  and  Playground 
Workers,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Chautauqua  Lecturer  and 
Director  of  Playground  Schools.) 

THE  Indian  in  Song  and  in  Story  gives  us  so  much 
charming  material  for  dramatization — material 
which  is  so  full  of  life,  so  full  of  fascination  for  the 
children.  From  the  singing  game  of  Ten  Little 
Indians,  from  the  story  of  Hiawatiia,  on  through  all  the 
stories  of  wigwam  and  of  forest,  we  learn  in  our  plays  so 
much  of  Indian  life,  which  appeals  to  the  child  and 
which  gratifies  his  desires  through  the  savage  stage  (that 
time  when  Indians  and  cowboys  and  wild  west  shows 
just  bubble  out  all  over  him),  and  which  lead  him  to 
know,  as  well,  much  of  the  beautiful  in  Indian  life  and 
ceremonials. 

A  little  Indian  Harvest  dance  which  tells  in  its  move- 
ments, of  the  com  that  was  planted,  of  the  rain  and  the 
sunshkie  which  fell  upon  it,  of  the  good  harvest  and  of  the 
abundance  of  food  for  the  winter,  opens  the  eyes  of  our 
little  listeners  and  then  the  story  tells  how  thankful  they 
were  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  how 
thankful  they  were  for  all  the  food  for  the  long  winter,  and 
how  cheerfully  they  would  follow  him  in  their  life  in  the 
forest,  brings  a  quiet  and  awe  upon  our  little  listeners,  and 
then  the  spirit  of  play  and  story  wakes  up  in  them  and 
they  dance  the  story  in  all  of  its  great  meaning. 

I  believe  that  in  all  of  the  Indian  material  we  use 
we  should  strive  to  get  the  setting  and  the  atmosphere 
for  it  through  learning  all  we  can  of  its  connection  with  the 
life  of  the  tribe. 

Many  games  and  ceremonials  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  region  which  was  the  home  of  that  tribe.  Many 
are  adapted  to  certain  seasons.  Whenever  we  can  we 
should  connect  the  story  with  its  own  tribal  life  and  with 


its  own -season.     Our  Indian  Rhythms  we  work  out  in  a 
series  of  movements,  in  and  through  the  play  forest. 

Indian  Looking  for  Food 

A  stealthy  step,  listening  and  lookmg  for  some  sign, 
watching  the  ground  carefully  for  tracks,  watching  the 
trees  for  broken  branches,  etc.,  listening  not  only  for  the 
sounds  of  forest  life,  but  always  alert  for  some  sign  of  an 
enemy. 

Indian  Shot 

Food  discovered.  The  whiz  of  our  imaginary  arrows. 
The  bearing  home  of  the  deer  or  the  buffalo  meat,  and  the 
rejoicing  of  the  wigwam  family. 

Indian  on  the  Trail 

Scouting  for  an  enemy;  signs  exchanged;  change  of 
direction  of  trail;  finding  of  the  true  trail,  etc. 

Return  to  Camp 

Gathering  around  the  camp  fire,  they  decide  to  offer 
the  pipe  of  peace  to  the  approaching  tribe. 

Laying  of  the  Peace  Pipes  and  Joy  of  the  Tribes 
Shown  by  the  dance  around  the  camp  fire. 

There  were  many  children's  games  among  the  tribes 
and  we  can  trace  a  large  number  of  the  games  of  to-day 
back  to  these  primitive  people. 

The  principles  of  all  games  to-day  are  based  on  the  life 
and  action  of  our  primitive  ancestors.  The  hunting, 
fleeing,  climbing,  hidmg,  finding,  etc.,  represent  the  ac- 
tivities of  early  people  in  their  everyday  living. 

Among  many  tribes  we  find  rope  jumping,  ring  around, 
tag,  tug-of-war,  hide-and-seek,  hurdle  jumping,  running 
and  follow  the  leader.  These  do  not  need  describing,  I  am 
sure,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  they  are  all  Indian 
pastimes.  >^^  t 
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Hoop  Game  from  the  Cheyennes 

The  Hoop,  about  13j  inches  m  diameter,  is  made  of  a 
sapling  bent  and  laced  with  a  net  of  rawhide,  or  a  plain 
loop  made  of  corn  husks  and  wrapped  with  red  and  green 
cord,  half  and  half,  and  not  knotted.  Each  player  has  a 
stick  with  three  feathers  tied  on  the  end.  The  players  are 
in  two  lines,  sitting  or  standing.  The  Hoop  is  rolled  down 
to  the  center  and  each  player  tries  to  dart  his  stick  through. 


Indian  Harvest  Dance 

1  Around  the  camp  fire  once  with  the  best  known  of  the 
Indian  steps,  like  our  skipping  step,  only  with  lifted  knee 
and  weaving  the  body  forward  and  back. 

2  Around  the  camp  fire  once  with  four  steps  like  (1), 
then  bend  knees  bringing  the  outside  knee  near  the  ground 
and  beating  ground  or  floor  twice  with  the  palm  of  the 
outside  hand,  standing,  place  hand  to  mouth  and  give 

short  Indian  yell.    This  uses  eight  beats  of  music. 
Repeat  this  step  around  the  circle.    This  shows 
the  ground  and  the  joy  of  a  harvest. 

3  Facing  the  center,  arms  raised  high,  palms 
to  front,  short  side  step  around  the  camp-fire, 
looking  up  to  the  Great  Spirit,  then  lower  arms 
slowly,  bending  bodies  forward.  This  is  thanking 
the  Great  Spirit  for  the  harvest. 

4  The  last  ear  of  com  from  the  tribal  harvest 
is  brought  and  placed  in  the  fire,  then  all  dance  in 
the  first  step  around  the  camp  fire  once,  ending 
with  a  prolonged,  joyous  Indian  yell. 


The  player  who  gets  his  through  the  Hoop  counts  points 
for  his  side.    This  part  has  had  to  be  adapted  of  course. 
They  count  two  points  each  time  a  stick  is  sent  though 
the  loop. 
Splendid  for  eye  training  and  muscular  control. 

Quick  Sight 

The  first  one  in  each  file  or  row  steps  to  the  front  of  her 
row  and  gives  an  exercise,  being  veiy  careful  that  each 
position  is .  correct.  Those  in  her  line  work  with  her. 
The  one  who  gives  the  exercise  acts  as  judge  for  her  line. 
See  how  many  do  every  part  of  the  exercise  correctly. 
This  is  especially  good  for  those  careless  boys  and  girls — 
you  no  doubt  have  some  in  your  school — whose  powers  of 
observation  need  sharpening  up. 

Giving  Indian  signs,  imitating  animals,  etc.,  may  be 
used  in  this  game. 

Rabbits  in  the  Orchard 

One  player  stands  in  the  center  of  the  playground  (this 
is  home)  with  twelve  large  bean  bags.  The  other  players 
sit  around  him  sound  asleep  (heads  in  arms).  The  player 
in  the  center  throws  on  twelve  bean  bags,  one  at  a  time, 
in  different  directions  and  as  far  as  he  can;  then  he  calls: 
"There  are  rabbits  in  the  orchard;  let's  bring  them  home 
and  feed  them."  At  this,  all  jump  up  and  hunt  them; 
after  a  player  has  found  one  rabbit  he  must  hop 
back  from  the  himt.  The  game  is  to  see  how 
quickly  the  twelve  can  be  foimd  and  brought 
home,  how  lightly  we  can  hop,  how  sharp  our 
eyes  are  on  the  hunt. 

The  Wigwam 

(From  Hide  and  Seek) 

Half  the  players  hide.  Give  them  ten  minutes 
to  make  a  trail  to  their  hiding  place  by  chalk 
marks  on  the  trees,  paper  or  corn  scattered  on 
the  trail;  or  any  other  way  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  and  teach  alertness  and  observation. 
Eadi  Indian  must  go  in  different  direction  to 
make  his  trail.  At  the  end  of  the  time  allowed 
the  other  players  start  out  and  follow  the  trails, 
each  taking  a  different  one.  See  who  is  first  at 
the  wigwam  with  his  Indian. 


For   Two-minute   Rest 
Periods 

Marian  Churchill  Graves 
Housekeeping  Game 

Jane  stands  before  the  class  and  says:  On  Monday  I  do 
my  washing  like  this.  (Motions  of  rubbing.)  Helen  may 
come  to  do  my  ironmg. 

Helen  On  Tuesday  I  do  my  ironing  like  this.  (Motions 
of  pressing.)    Joseph  may  come  to  do  my  mending. 

Joseph  On  Wednesday  I  do  my  mending  like  this. 
(Motions  of  seiving.)    Lee  may  come  to  do  my  scrubbing. 

Lee  On  Thursday  I  scrub  my  floor  like  this.  (Motions 
of  scrubbing  floor,)    Kate  may  come  to  do  my  sweeping. 

Kate  On  Friday  I  do  my  sweeping  like  this.  (Motions 
of  sweeping,)    Ruth  may  come  to  do  my  baking. 

Ruth  On  Saturday  I  stir  my  cake  like  this.  (Motion  of 
stirring)    I  will  go  to  church  with  Alice. 

Alice  On  Sunday  we  all  go  to  church  like  this.  (AU 
fold  hands  and  follow  Alice  around  the  room  to  seats.) 

Jack-in-the-Box 
Children  stand  in  the  aisles.    At  the  signal  wordy  "  Up,*^ 
they  rise  on  toes;  "  Down^"  sink  to  squatting  position.    Leader 
then  says: 

"Jack  in  the  Box,  all  shut  up  tight, 

Not  a  breath  of  air,  nor  a  peep  of  light. 
How  tired  he  must  be  all  in  a  heap, 
I'll  open  the  box  and  up  he  will  leap! " 

At  the  word  '*up^'  in  the  rhyme,  children  spring  lightly 
up  in  the  air  and  down  on  the  toes. 
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The  Golden  Coach 

Harriet  M.  Mulry 

BY  a  beautiful  stream  in  a  valley  there  once  stood 
an  old  gray  mill.  The  water  went  rushing  and 
roaring  over  the  great  mill-wheel,  then  singing  on 
to  the  sea. 

A  dusty  old  miller  for  years  had  kept  the  mill.  Day  after 
day,  from  morning  till  night,  round  and  round  went  the 
mill-stones,  grinding  the  flour  and  the  meal  for  all  the 
village  people. 

They  said  the  miller  had  gathered  in  so  much  wealth 
from  them,  that  he  had  bags  and  bags  full  of  money  as 
golden  as  the  com  they  brought  him. 

One  afternoon  the  miller  sat  resting  under  a  tree  by  the 
river.  Round  and  round  went  the  mill-wheel  tossing  the 
white  spray  high.  While  the  miller  was  looking  at  the 
leaping  water  he  caught  sight  of  a  funny  old  troll  dancing 
in  the  foam. 

*'Ah!''  the  old  fellow  called  to  the  miller.  "There  you 
are  at  last.  I  have  been  waiting  for  years  to  get  a  chance 
to  speak  with  you.  I  am  tired  turning  your  old  mill- 
wheel  and  I  think  it  is  time  you  let  me  stop." 

"Let  you  stop!"  cried  the  miller.  "I  couldn't  earn 
money  then;  I  mean  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  village 
some  day." 

"  If  that's  all  you  keep  your  old  mill  going  for,  I  will  give 
you  your  wish  to-day.  Stop  the  wheel  and  let  me  go!" 
shouted  the  gnome  with  glee. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  miller;  "but  mind,  you  must  make 
me  rich  enough  so  that  I  can  travel  and  see  the  world;  I 
always  said  I  would  do  so  when  I  had  wealth." 

"Indeed  you  shall  see  the  world,"  replied  the  elf,  "in  a 
golden  coach,  if  you  like." 

When  the  miller  went  home  he  told  his  wife  the  news. 

"What!"  she  cried,  "you  have  stopped  the  mill  and 
you  expect  to  be  a  rich  man  in  no  time?  You'll  find  it 
takes  less  time  to  become  a  beggar.     Poor,  foolish  man!" 

The  miller  was  almost  as  much  astonished  as  his  wife 
the  next  morning,  when  both  beheld  the  golden  coach  at 
their  door.  It  was  far  handsomer  than  they  had  imagined. 
Their  only  disappointment  was  that  no  horses  were  to  be 
seen,  and  the  miller's  wife  chided  her  husband  because 
he  forgot  to  ask  for  them. 

"We  can  take  our  own,"  he  answered;  "I  shall  no  longer 
need  them  to  draw  grain." 

They  were  very  eager  to  be  off  on  their  wonderful  journey, 
so  the  miller  hastened  to  harness  his  horses.  Meanwhile 
a  neighbor  came  to  have  some  com  ground,  but  the  miller 
looked  at  the  load  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  meal-bag  before 
and  replied  proudly  that  he  was  done  grinding  com. 

The  miller's  wife  had  put  on  her  best  clothes;  she  realized 
that  her  dress  was  not  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  she  told 
her  husband  he  must  sit  on  her  left  so  everyone  could  see 
the  better  side  of  her  bonnet 


At  last  they  were  ready  to  start;  off  went  the  horses 
and  the  golden  coach  rumbled  along  the  street.  The  miller 
and  his  wife  within  sat  up  very  straight,  looking  neither 
right  nor  left  at  any  of  the  village  folk. 

On  they  went  till  they  left  the  village  behind  them  and 
came  to  a  toll-bridge  over  the  river. 

The  gate-keeper  stared  at  their  turn-out  as  if  he  could 
not  believe  his  eyes. 

"Open  your  gate  and  let  us  through,"  cried  the  miller 
in  a  haughty  voice. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  good  man,"  retumed  the  keeper. 
"What  do  you  call  this?"  he  asked,  with  a  look  at  the 
wonderful  carriage, 

"This  is  a  golden  coach,"  the  miller  answered.  "I 
don't  wonder  you  must  ask." 

"Golden  coach!  H'm!"  said  the  toll  man.  Then  he 
took  out  his  book  and  read  off  the  rates:  "Wheel-barrow, 
hay-rack,  chaise,  gig,  stage-coach,  mail-coach"  —  but  no 
rate  for  a  golden  coach,  and  he  told  the  miller  so  plainly. 

The  miller  was  very  angry,  but  that  did  not  move  the 
gate-keeper;  the  miller  begged  and  pleaded,  but  the  keeper 
was  still  firm  as  ever. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dispute  the  king  himself  rode  by  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Many  stories  had  come  to  the  king's  ears  of  how  the 
hard-hearted  old  miller  was  overcharging  the  poor  villagers. 

When  he  found  the  miller  in  the  coach  at  the  toll-gate, 
his  majesty  said,  "How  now?  Is  this  the  way  you  block 
up  the  highway?  Don't  you  know  the  law  of  the  land  thai 
whoever  shall  block  up  a  highway  shall  forfeit  his  carriage 
to  the  king?" 

At  this  the  miller  and  his  wife  were  sorely  alarmed. 
They  were  very  anxious  to  see  the  world  in  the  golden  coach 
and  did  not  wish  to  lose  it. 

The  king  understood  and  said,  "  Your  golden  coach  could 
be  no  use  to  me  for  I  have  seventeen  of  my  own;  I  haven't 
time  to  use  them  all,  but  I  keep  them  because  they  are 
so  old-fashioned  I  can't  sell  them.  I  don't  want  a  silver 
gift  from  you,  because  all  the  silver  coins  of  the  realm  have 
my  image  on  them,  and  I  might  just  as  well  take  a  look  in 
the  mirror;  so  you  will  have  to  give  me  an  iron  gift." 

The  miller  heard  the  words  with  deep  regret.  He  knew 
that  he  must  part  with  his  most  guarded  treasure.  Out  of 
the  depths  of  his  pocket  he  drew  the  big  iron  key  of  his 
great  storehouse  and  handed  it  to  the  king. 

"Now,"  said  the  latter,  "while  you  are  seeing  the  world, 
take  comfort  that  there  are  no  hungry  folk  left  behind  you." 

"But,  your  majesty,  how  am  I  going  to  see  the  world  if  I 
can't  get  by  the  toll-bridge? "  asked  the  miller. 

"We'll  settle  that  now,"  said  the  king. 

He  called  two  of  his  messengers  and  sent  one  in  haste 
to  the  village  to  attend  to  the  miller's  com;  the  other  he 
sent  before  the  golden  coach  with  word  that  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom,  the  golden  coach 
should  pass  every  toll-bridge  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  each 
for  the  miller  and  his  wife. 
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About  Clothes 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 

The  little  lambs  wear  curly  coats 

That  fasten  on  so  tight 
Their  mother  never  takes  them  off  — 

Not  even  when  it's  night. 

An'  little  ducks  go  paddlin'  round 

In  puddles  an'  in  brooks; 
An'  if  they  sit  right  down  in  them 

Their  mother  never  looks! 

If  only  little  girls  an'  boys 
Had  clothes  that  on  them  grew 

Our  mothers  needn't  work  so  hard 
A-makin'  things  all  new. 

They  needn't  say,  if  we  got  wet, 
**You  must  stay  in  all  day!" 

Oh,  it  would  save  such  lots  of  time, 
An'  we  could  play  and  play! 


Jac  and  Jerry 

Alice  E.  Allen 

I 
A  Ball  of  Red  Wool 

AS  fast  as  two  bare  feet  would  take  him,  Jerry  was 
going  to  pay  the  rent.  The  rent  was  in  a  small 
envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Rose. 
Whenever  Jerry  thought  of  the  rent  —  and  he 
had  to  think  of  it  often  —  it  looked  to  him  just  like  a  per- 
son. The  rent,  as  Jerry  saw  it,  was  a  smidl,  bent,  cross, 
old-man  person.  It  had  hard,  snappy  eyes  and  a  hard 
snappy  voice, which  said,  "My  rent  handy,  Mrs.  Bird?" 

Of  course  this  rent  person  was  really  old  Mr.  Jonas  Rose, 
who  had  owned  almost  all  the  land  Jerry  could  see  on  all 
sides  of  him. 

For  four  years,  Jerry  and  Mother  had  lived  in  the  little 
Rose  House  on  the  big  Rose  farm,  in  the  bleak  little  district 
of  Cross  Roads.  When  Jerry  had  been  a  very  small  boy, 
he  had  supposed  this  name  had  something  to  do  with  bad- 
tempered  roads.  But  now  he  knew  it  meant  the  two  roads 
that  crossed,  making  four,  near  where  the  school-house 
stood.  One  of  these  roads  came  up  hill  from  Clifton  and 
\*7ent  on  up  hill  past  the  Rose  farmhouse.  The  other  road 
came  up  hfll  until  it  met  the  Clifton  road.  Then  it  dipped 
down  into  a  little  hollow.  And  in  this  hollow  was  the  little 
Rose  House. 

Every  month  of  the  four  years  that  Jerry  and  his  Mother 
had  lived  in  the  Rose  House,  old  Mr.  Jonas  Rose  had  come 
for  the  rent.  Last  spring  he  had  died.  Jerry  had  supposed 
at  first  that  there  would  be  no  more  rent  to  pay.  But  there 
had  been  —  only  it  went  by  mail  to  Mr.  John  Rose  in  New 
Yorit. 

Before  Jerry  and  Mother  had  lived  in  the  little  Rose 
House,  there  had  been  a  large  home  in  a  far-off  dty.  Jerry 
didn't  remember  those  days  very  well.  But  there  hadn  t 
been  any  rent  in  them.  And  there  had  been  a  Father  —  a 
grave,  quiet  Father  —  who  had  only  stopped  writing  long 
enough,  it  seemed  to  Jerry,  to  tefl  him  stories.  Mother 
had  worn  pretty  gowns  and  there  had  been  a  baby  sister. 
Then  came  a  time  when  the  big  house  was  always  dark  and 
still,  because  Father  was  ill.  And  then  there  hadn't  been 
any  Father,  and  no  more  pretty  gowns  for  Mother,  The 
next  that  Jerry  remembered  he  and  Mother  and  little  Beth 
lived  in  the  Rose  House  and  the  rent  began. 

Jerry  had  always  wondered  just  what  awful  thing  would 
have  happened  if  that  rent-money  hadn't  always  been 
ready  for  old  Mr.  Rose.  Something  big  and  bad,  he  was 
sure,  for  Mother  worked  so  hard  to  have  it  ready.  She 
made  pretty  dresses  for  the  little  folks  of  Cross  Roads. 


The  trouble  was  there  weren't  many  little  folks  there. 
She  knitted  and  crochetted  shawls  and  sweaters  and  caps 
and  all  sorts  of  pretty  things.  Jerry  wound  the  wool.  He 
had  learned  to  make  the  big,  smooth  balls  that  Mother  liked. 
He  wound  so  many  bans,  he  dreamed  of  them  at  night. 
Jerry  carried  the  pretty  knitted  and  crochetted  thmgs  to 
Clifton  to  Mr.  Thurston's  store.  Jerry  brought  back  the 
money  for  them  and  orders  for  more  things,  and  big  bundles 
of  colored  wool  to  be  made  mto  more  balls.  Mother  said 
she  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  if  it  was  n't  for  Jerry. 
A  year  ago,  a  sad  thing  had  happened.  The  little  sister 
had  been  ill  a  long  time.  Then  she  had  gone  to  stay  with 
Father,  Mother  said.  Jerry  didn't  think  any  little  boy 
had  ever  loved  any  little  sister  quite  so  much  as  he  had  loved 
Beth.  After  she  went,  the  little  Rose  House  and  its  little 
garden  had  been  big  and  empty.  He  tried  not  to  let  Mother 
know  how  much  he  wanted  Beth.  For  Mother's  eyes  were 
big  and  sorry-looking.  And  he  knew  she  missed  Beth  — 
maybe  even  more  than  he  did.  -  — -•••I- 

In  spite  of  so  many  sad  things  to  think  about,  Jerry 
wasn't  sad  this  morning.  Somehow,  sad  things  just 
couldn't  stay  in  Jerry's  head  and  heart  —  they  were  so  full 
and  nmning  over  wiUi  glad  things.  One  of  the  glad  things, 
this  morning,  was  the  new  way  of  paying  the  rent.  Mr. 
John  Rose  had  come  to  live  on  the  farm  where  old  Mr. 
Jonas  Rose  had  lived.  He  owned  all  the  land  now.  And 
he  was  a  big,  jolly  man  who  always  waved  a  big  jolly  hand 
at  Jerry  when  he  flew  by  him  in  his  car.  He  had  a  pretty 
little  wiie,  who  looked  like  a  little  girl.  And  there  was  a 
real  little  girl  —  Jerry  hoped  he  would  see  her  thfa  morning 
and  that  ^e  woidd  look  Uke  Beth.  ' 

So  pajong  rent  was  a  glad  tlung  —  for  the  first  time  in  all 
Jerry's  life.  It  was  the  loveliest  morning,  all  blue  on  the 
far-off  hills,  all  golden  where  Jerry  was.  There  was  a  soft 
haze  made  of  both  colors  everywhere.  Maybe  September 
herself  had  made  it  of  blue  skies  and  simshine.  Goldenrod 
blazed  and  the  tang  of  it  was  everywhere.  Lazy  white 
butterflies  sailed  from  flower  to  flower.  Bees  and  other 
insects  droned.  September  must  have  grown  sleepy  weav- 
ing her  haze  and  fallen  asleep  somewhere.  Jerry  was  al- 
ways making  up  stories.  Sometimes  he  forgot  where  he 
was  going  or  what  he  doing  —  everything  but  his  story. 
Most  of  Jerry's  stories  had  out-of-doors  in  them.  For 
next  to  Mother  and  Beth,  Jerry  loved  out-of-doors.  And 
he  was  sure  it  loved  him  back  again. 

Jerry  had  left  the  dusty  road  to  follow  a  pretty  path  across 
lots  to  the  big  Rose  farmhouse.  He  was  whistling  —  a  gay 
cheery  little  whistle  which  made  a  saucy  chipmunk  stop, 
listen,  and  scold  at  him.  It  made  a  sleepy  little  bird  think 
of  a  song  she  had  known  last  sununer  and  try  it  softly  under 
her  breath.  ^  *-    .    ^^iw  ^ 

Quite  suddenly  then  things  began  to  happen  to  Jerry. 
And  they  all  began  with  a  snarl  of  red  wool,  such  as  Mother 
often  used,  right  there  in  the  path  at  his  feet.  It  looked 
so  out  of  place  there  that  Jerry  bent  over  to  pick  it  up. 
He  found  he  had  in  his  hand  the  end  of  a  long,  long  piece 
of  scarlet  wool.  It  trailed  along  the  ground  a  little  way, 
then  twisted  aroimd  a  stalk  of  mUkweed .  Jerry  was  so  used 
to  winding  balls  that,  almost  at  once,  he  began  to  wind  the 
wool  neatly  round  and  round  his  hand. 

"It's  Uke  a  fairy  story,"  thought  Jerry.  "I'll  follow 
wherever  it  leads  me.  Mother  said  I  coidd  stay  out  till 
noon." 

So  winding  the  wool  round  and  round  his  hand  and  slip- 
ping it  off  as  it  took  the  shape  of  a  tiny  ball,  Jerry  went 
slowly  arcoss  the  pasture.  The  wool  led  him  up  the  path 
a  little  way,  then  it  criss-crossed  through  the  dust  of  the 
main  road,  caught  on  thistles,  stalks  of  golden-rod  and  all 
sorts  of  things,  went  over  a  fence,  getting  into  a  dread- 
ful tangle  doing  it,  and  then  on  up  a  little  hill  into  a  bit  of 
woods.  Jerry  climbed  the  fence  carefully  taking  the  wool 
over  with  him.  He  was  so  interested,  now,  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  real  things,  such  as  rent.  He  was  part 
of  a  beautiful  fairy  story.  He  went  along  a  wood-path  that 
he  was  quite  sure  was  the  highway  to  Fairy^tand.    As  he 
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went  he  untangled  the  wool,  sometimes  stopping  to  get  out  a 
snarl,  sometimes  breaking  it  off  to  begin  again,  but  always 
going  on.  Bits  of  moss  clung  to  it,  there  were  briers  and 
tiny  twigs  in  it.  Jerry  didn't  mind.  His  ball  was  getting 
bigger  and  bigger.  Suddenly  the  wool  tightened  in  his 
fingers  and  shot  straight  up  into  the  air. 

Looking  up,  Jerry  saw  that  he  was  imder  an  old  apple- 
tree  with  slanting  trunk  and  low-hanging  branches.  Up 
among  the  higher  branches,  he  saw  a  lovely  little  face 
looking  down  at  him.  Was  it  a  fairy?  It  had  dark  eyes 
that  laughed,  a  funny  dot  of  a  nose  that  laughed,  a  red-rose 
mouth  that  laughed.  And  all  aroimd  the  laughing  face 
was  a  fluff  of  fly-away  dark  hair. 

"How  did  you  find  me?*'  cried  the  rose-red  mouth. 
"IVe  nmned  away  and  I'm  lost  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
found  —  yet.  By  and  by  Daddy'U  find  me  and  carry  me 
home." 

"What  are  you  doing  up  in  the  apple-tree?"  said  Jerry. 
It  wasn't  Fairy  Land  where  anything  could  happen.  The 
little  face  didn't  belong  to  a  fairy.  It  belonged  to  a  really, 
truly  little  girl  who  had  found  it  easier  to  crawl  up  the  slant- 
ing trunk  of  the  tree  than  she  would  find  it  to  crawl  down 
again. 

The  little  girl  waved  a  long  wooden  needle  at  Jerry. 
All  around  her  were  strands  of  red  wool.  She  might  have 
been  a  pretty  spider  in  a  scarlet  web. 

"I'm  making  a  sweater  for  Peter,"  she  said.  She  poked 
her  big  needle  in  and  out  of  a  snarl  of  wool.  "Peter's 
my  red  squirrel.  He  lives  in  a  tree.  I  feed  him  and  he 
runs  in  and  out  of  the  windows  —  just  as  tame.  But  he 
won't  come  in  and  live  with  me.  He  likes  me,  I  guess, 
but  he  doesn't  like  Polly.  Polly's  my  parrot.  Peter'U 
be  cold  outdoots  this  winter.  He'll  be  gkd  of  this  nice, 
warm  red  sweater." 

Jerry  held  out  the  ball  of  wool. 

"Here's  the  rest  of  yoiu:  wool,"  he  said.  "It  was  woimd 
roimd  most  everything.  I  wound  it  and  it  brought  me 
straight  to  you.    Are  you  the  little  Rose  girl?  " 

"  Jac-que-line  Rose,"  said  the  little  girl,  getting  through 
the  long  name  slowly.  "Daddy  says  that's  too  long  for  a 
five-year-old.    He  calls  me  Rosy  Posy." 

"I  shall  call  you  Jac  Rose,"  said  Jerry. 

"It  sounds  nice,"  said  the  little  gkl.     "Is  it  nice?" 

"The  loveliest  sweet  red  rose,"  said  Jerry. 
^"I  just  like  you,  Jerry  Bird,"  cried  the  little  girl.    She 
leaned  as  far  out  of  the  tree  as  she  could. 

"How  do  you  know  I'm  Jerry  Bird?"  asked  Jerry. 

"You  live  in  my  Rose  House  down  imder  the  hill," 
laughed  the  little  girl.  "There's  a  Mother-lady  and  a 
garden  and  you  eat  supper  in  the  garden.  'Cause  I  saw 
you.  I'd  like  to  come  and  eat  supper  with  you,  Jerry-Bird. 
And  —  I  wish  you'd  help  me  down,  now." 

Jerry  smiled  at  the  little  spider  in  her  scarlet  web. 

"Let's  play  you're  a  beautiful  princess  caught  in  a  magic 
scarlet  web  in  Apple  Tree  Tower,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  prince 
and  I've  come  from  afar  to  rescue  you.  Here  I  come.  Keep 
very  still,  little  Princess." 

Up  the  slanting  tnmk  of  the  old  tree,  went  Jerry.  He 
wanted  to  reach  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree,  hold  fast 
to  one  with  one  hand,  take  the  little  girl's  hand  with  the 
other,  and  hold  her  carefully,  while  ^e  crept  down.  It 
wasn't  an  easy  way  —  but  the  only  way  so  far  as  Jerry  could 
see.  It  could  be  done  all  right,  if  little  Jac  Rose  would  do 
just  as  he  said.  So  while  he  climbed,  he  talked  about  Apple 
Tree  Tower  and  the  Prince.  If  only  she  wouldn't  get 
frightened  and  fall.  ) 

But  Jerry  didn't  know  little  Jac  Rose.  From  her  very 
first  step,  she  had  never  been  afraid  of  anything.  And 
now,  before  Jerry  had  the  least  idea  of  what  she  was  going 
to  do,  she  stood  up  as  straight  as  she  could,  threw  up  her 
bare  dimpled  arms,  laughed  the  gleefulest  little  laugh,  and 
jumped  straight  out  of  the  tree.  It  wasn't  a  long  jump. 
Jerry  could  have  taken  it  easily.  But  Jerry  was  a  big  boy 
nine  years  old,  so  strong  he  coiUd  almost  pick  Mother  up  in 
his  arms^  Jac  Rose  was  such  a  little  girl.  And  somehow,  she 


came  down  with  one  foot  all  bent  and  twisted  under  her. 
She  didn't  scream.  But  all  the  color  went  out  of  har 
pretty  cheeks.  She  lay  quite  still,  her  dark  ^es  shut, 
her  soft  hair  all  about  her  face. 

Jerry  Bird  dropped  out  of  the  tree.  Very  gently  he 
lifted  the  little  Rose  girl  in  his  arms.  She  moaned  a  little- 
Then  all  the  way  to  the  Rose  farmhouse,  Jerry  carried 
the  little  Rose  girl.  He  had  to  stop  to  rest  once  or  twice. 
Pe  had  to  lay  her  down  while  he  let  down  bars.  But  along 
the  path,  across  the  road,  up  the  long,  tree-shaded  drive, 
up  the  steps,  and  across  the  porch,  he  carried  her.  He 
pushed  open  the  door  and  went  into  the  big,  dark  hall- 
He  put  the  little  girl  down  gently  on  a  sofa.  A  big,  jolly 
man  hurried  out  of  a  small  room  at  one  side  of  the  hail. 

"Well,  Rosy  Posy,"  he  began.  Then  he  saw  Jerry's 
white  frightened  face.  And  on  the  sofa,  he  saw  the  little 
white  figure. 

""What  happened?"  he  cried. 

Jerry  told  him. 

Mr.  Rose  was  on  his  knees  beside  little  Jac. 

"Go  to  the  telephone,"  he  said  to  Jerry,  "there  in  my 
office  on  my  desk.  Ring  up  Dr.  Stanton.  Tell  him  to  come 
at  once  —  at  once,  Jerry  BirdI" 


Legends  of  the  Moon* 

Effie  L.  Bean 
The  Hare  in  the  Moon 

Once  a  hare,  a  fox  and  a  monkey  were  good  friends- 
They  lived  together  in  a  little  house  near  the  woods. 

One  day  an  old  man  came  to  their  house  and  said  he 
was  hungry  and  tired.  They  asked  him  to  come  in  and 
rest.    Pretty  soon  the  man  asked  for  something  to  eat. 

Now  the  hare,  the  fox  and  the  monkey  were  very  poor 
and  they  had  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat. 

But  the  fox  said,  "I'll  go  to  the  woods  and  get  something 
for  you.    Pretty  soon  he  came  back  with  a  little  fruit. 

The  man  ate  it,  but  was  still  hungry. 

Then  the  monkey  went  to  the  woods  and  soon  returned 
with  a  few  nuts. 

But  the  man  was  still  himgry,  so  the  hare  wait  to  the 
woods.  But  the  hare  could  find  nothing.  He  was  very- 
sorry  and  wondered  what  he  could  do.  All  at  once  he 
jumped  up  and  said,  "If  you  will  build  a  fire,  Man,  I'll 
give  you  some  food." 

So  the  man  built  a  fire  and  when  it  was  very  hot,  the 
hare  said,  "Here  is  food  for  you,"  and  jumped  towards 
the  fire.  But  the  man  caught  him  before  he  reached  the 
flames  and  said,  "You  have  given  yourself  to  me,  good 
Hare.  Hereafter  you  shall  live  with  me  in  the  sky." 
And  he  took  the  hare  up  to  the  sky  and  placed  him  in  the 
moon  where  all  may  see  and  hear  of  his  goodness. 

The  Chiudren  in  the  Moon 

Jack  and  Jill  were  two  little  children  who  lived  on  a  hill. 

Now  there  was  an  old  man  living  on  this  hill  and  he  made 
Jack  and  Jill  carry  water  every  day. 

He  never  let  them  play  or  have  a  good  time. 

JOne  night  Jack  woke  up  and  thought  he  heard  the  old 
man  telling  them  to  go  for  water,  so  Jack  and  Jill  went  out 
to  the  old  well. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  and  on  their  way  back 
they  played  and  spilled  the  water. 

All  at  once  they  heard  a  voice  saying  the  nursery  rhyme 
about  Jack  and  Jill. 

The  children  listened  and  Jill  cried,  "Why,  it's  about  us!'* 

It  was  the  moon  talking  and  he  asked  them  to  come  and 
live  with  him. 

They  did  so  and  were  happy  ever  after. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon 
Once  upon  a  time  a  man  went  to  the  forest  to  pick  up 

*See  page  416 
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some  wood.  To-morrow  would  be  Sunday  and  he  must 
get  some  wood  ready,  so  his  wife  could  get  breakfast. 

But  he  sat  on  a  stone  and  fished  instead. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  awoke  and  thought  of  the 
wood.  He  knew  there  was  none  in  the  house.  So  he 
thought  he  would  slip  out  to  the  forest  and  get  some  before 
anyone  else  was  up. 

Just  as  he  was  ready  to  go  home,  with  his  bundle  of 
wood  on  his  back,  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "Put  down  that 
wood!" 

The  man  could  see  no  one,  but  he  said,  "Please,  my  wife 
cannot  cook  breakfast  without  this  wood,  as  we  hayen't 
a  stick  in  the  house." 

But  the  voice  said,  "Put  it  down.    It  is  Sunday." 

"But  I  canH  put  it  down,"  said  the  man. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  voice.  "You  may  carry  the  wood 
forever,"  and  quick  as  a  wink  the  man  was  lifted  up,  with 
the  wood  still  on  his  back,  and  put  into  the  moon,  and 
here  he  is  to  this  day. 


Picture-Dialogues 

Ella  M.  Powers 

As  I  entered  a  school-room,  the  teacher  was  about  to 
begin  one  of  her  lessons  in  the  use  of  quotation  marks. 
The  pupils  had  evidently  had  previous  dnlls  and  this  les- 
son was  only  one  more  of  the  many  needed  to  impress  facts 
upon  those  children's  minds. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  this  teacher  had  told  her  children 
to  write  the  quotation  marks  alike  at  the  beginning  and 
end  —  as  if  they  were  a  pair  of  little  acute  accents,  which 
we  make  over  the  e's  in  some  of  our  French  words. 

The  teacher  was  imrolling  a  large  picture  of  Landseer's 
"Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare."  She  had  evidently  resorted 
to  this  form  of  recitation  before,  for,  beyond  curiosity  to 
see  the  picture,  there  was  no  surprise  in  the  faces  of  the 
children. 


The  picture  was  pinned  up  before  the  children.  "Now,> 
who  would  like  to  make  up  the  conversation  about  this 
picture?"  was  asked. 

Several  hands  were  raised  and  two  pupils  were  selected. 
They  stood  by  their  seats  and  the  following  dialogue  took 
place. 

"Good-morning,  sir.  How  do  you  do?  Do  you  shoe 
horses  here?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  the  best  blacksmith  in  this  town." 

"Well,  I  want  my  horse  shod.  Can  you  do  it  right 
away?" 

"Yes." 

"Good;  I  will  pay  you  next  time  I  come." 

"I  do  a  cash  busmess.  Never  nm  in  debt,  sir;  pay  for 
everything  when  you  get  it.    That  is  my  motto." 

"You  are  quite  right.    I  will  pay  you  to-day." 

After  this  dialogue  took  place,  the  dass  were  instructed 
to  write  the  conversation  as  it  was  given. 

This  proved  an  interesting  bit  of  diversion,  stimulated 
and  aroused  attention  and  encouraged  originality. 

The  following  day,  I  learned  that  this  teacher  told  her 
pupils  something  about  the  picture. 

She  told  them  that  the  name  of  this  horse  was  "Betty." 
"Old  Betty"  she  was  called,  and  her  picture  was  painted 
by  Landseer  in  1844. 

Again  and  again,  "Old  Betty"  was  placed  in  position 
for  her  picture.  She  seemed  to  know  what  Landseer 
wished. 

She  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  owner,  who  tried  many 
times  to  have  her  picture  painted. 

When  Landseer  first  pamted  this  picture,  people  said, 
"This  horse  should  be  tied."  But  this  horse  never  liked 
to  be  tied  when  she  was  being  shod. 

She  looks  as  if  she  could  be  trusted.  She  seemed  to 
like  new  shoes,  for  she  once  ran  away  and  started  for  this 
blacksmith's  shop. 

She  looked  in  at  the  door  as  much  as  to  say,  "Can  you 
make  some  new  shoes  for  me  to-day?" 

This  famous  painting  is  now  in  the  London  National 
Gallery. 

After  the  teacher  had  told  the  children  these  few  facts 
about  the  painting,  she  asked  for  a  reproduction  and  this, 
after  being  written,  was  placed  with  the  previous  sheet. 

The  two  pages,  with  a  picture  of  the  subject,  which  is 
sometimes  called  "  The  Village  Smith  "  and  sometimes  called 
"Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare,"  made  a  pretty  little  booklet  for 
each  member  of  the  dass. 


The  Seasons 


What  does  it  mean  when  the  bluebird  comes 
And  builds  its  nest,  singing  sweet  and  dear? 

When  violets  peep  through  the  blades  of  grass? 
These  are  die  signs  that  spring  is  here. 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  berries  are  ripe? 

When  butterflies  flit  and  honeybees  hum? 
When  cattle  stand  under  the  shady  trees? 

These  are  the  signs  that  summer  has  come. 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  crickets  chirp? 

And  away  to  the  South  the  robins  steer? 
When  apples  are  falling  and  leaves  grow  brown? 

These  are  the  signs  that  autumn  is  here. 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  days  are  short? 

When  leaves  are  gone  and  brooks  are  dimoib? 
When  fields  are  white  with  drifted  snow? 

These  are  the  signs  that  winter  has  come. 

The  old  stars  set  and  the  new  ones  rise. 
The  skies  that  were  stormy  grow  bright  and  dear; 

And  so  the  beautiful,  wonderful  signs 

Go  roimd  and  Tound  through  the  changing  year. 

— George  Cooper 
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Grandmother  Globe  and  Her 
Children 

Caroline  Griffin 

I    Grandmother  Globe  Introduces  Herself 

Everybody  was  sitting  in  position.  The  school-room 
clock  was  saying  softly: 

"Tick,  tock, 
Tick,  tock. 
Ten  o'clock, 
Ten  o'clock  — " 

when  all  at  once  some  one  called  loudly: 

"How;  do  you  do? 
How  do  you  do? 
I'm  waiting  to  talk  to  you; 
How  do  you  do?" 

It  was  the  Globe  on  the  comer  of  the  teacher's  desk  that 
was  speaking. 

"I  am  Grandmother  Globe,"  she  called,  with  a  laugh. 
"Allow  me  to  introduce  my  large  family." 

Grandmother  Globe  was  so  roimd  and  so  fat  that  she 
shook  like  a  bowl  of  jelly,  when  she  laughed  or  spoke. 

"Take  us  all  in  all  we  are  a  very  large  family,"  she  chuck- 
led. "If  you  will  look  carefully  on  my  sides  you  will  find 
my  six  continent  daughters  and  my  five  ocean  sons. 

"My  six  daughters  are:  Mrs.  North  America,  Mrs. 
South  America,  Mrs.  Europe,  Mrs.  Asia,  Mrs.  Africa, 
and  Mrs.  Australia. 

"My  five  sons  are:  Mr.  Atlantic  Ocean,  Mr.  Pacific 
Ocean,  Mr.  Indian  Ocean,  Mr.  Arctic  Ocean,  and  Mr. 
Antarctic  Ocean. 

"My  sons  and  my  daughters  have  children  of  their 
own,"  added  Grandmother  Globe.  "You  shall  make  the 
acquaintance  of  my  grandchildren  later. 

"  Look  on  my  sides. 

"Can  you  find  Mrs.  North  America? 

"Can  you  find  Mrs.  South  America? 

"Can  you  find  Mrs.  Europe? 

"Can  you  find  Mrs.  Asia? 

"Can  you  find  Mrs.  Africa? 

"Can  you  find  Mrs.  Australia? 

"Can  you  find  Mr.  Atlantic  Ocean? 


"Can  you  find  Mr.  Pacific  Ocean? 
"Can  you  find  Mr.  Indian  Ocean? 
"Can  you  find  Mr.  Arctic  Ocean? 
"Can  you  find  Mr.  Antarctic  Ocean? 
"Here  is  a  little  rhyme  about  them  all: 

"North  America,  South  America,  Etux^,  Asia,  Africa, 
And  Australia,  the  smallest  of  them  all; 

Atlantic  and  Pacific, 

Arctic  and  Antarctic, 

And  Indian  — 
Five  oceans,  large  and  small." 

Work  far  the  children 

Write  in  your  blank  books  the  names  of  the  six  conti- 
nents: 

North  America. 

South  America. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

Australia. 

Write  in  your  books  the  names  of  the  five  oceans: 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Indikn  Ocean. 
Arctic  Ocean. 
Antarctic  Ocean. 

II    Mrs.  United  States 

"Tick,  tock, 
Tick,  tock, 
Ten  o'clock," 
Said  the  clock. 

"Yes,  ten  o'clock  is  my  time,"  laughed  Grandmoth^ 
Globe  from  the  comer  of  the  teacher's  desk.  "Do  you 
remember  the  names  of  my  children?  The  six  continents 
and  the  fiveoceans?  Very  well.  I  am  going  to  introduce  to 
you  to-day,  one  of  my  granddaughters,  Mrs.  United  States. 
She  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  North  America.  Can 
you  find  Mrs.  United  States?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  Mrs.  United  States,"  piped  up  a  new  voice. 
"  You  should  know  me  and  love  me,  for  I  am  your  country." 

"  I  have  a  large  family  of  my  own  —  all  daughters.  There 
are  forty-eight  of  them.    They  are  c^led  States.     Each 
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state  has  a  name  of  her  own.    Think  of  finding  names 
for  forty-eight  children  I 

"If  you  have  ever  tried  to  decide  upon  a  name  for  a  dog 
or  a  kitten ,  you  can  imagine  what  I  went  through !    Even  the 

"*01d  woman  in  the  shoe, 
Who  had  so  many  children 
She  didn't  know  what  to  do/ 

did  not  have  so  many  children  as  I! 

**  Fortunately  most  of  my  children  are  grown  up,  now. 

"  You  live  in  one  of  my  States.  Do  you  know  the  name 
of  the  State  in  which  you  live?  It  is — but  I  think  I  will 
not  tell  you.    Of  course  you  learned  the  name  long  ago. 

"Here  is  a  little  rh3rme  about  it: 

"The  United  States  is  my  country; 

It  is  made  up  of  forty-eight  States; 
The  name  of  the  State  that  I  live  in 
Is ,  the  best  of  the  States." 

All  at  once  there  was  a  click,  like  the  scraping  of  a  key 
in  a  lock.    No  more  was  heard  from  Mrs.  United  States. 

"Never  fail  to  love  and  respect  the  United  States," 
called  out  Grandmother  Globe.  "It  is  a  great  blessing  to 
live  in  your  coimtry." 

"Tick,  tock. 
Tick,  tock," 
Went  the  dock, 

but  Grandmother  Globe  said  not  another  word. 

Work  far  the  children 
Write  in  your  books:^ 
I  live  in  North  America. 

The  name  of  my  country  is  — —  (supply  name). 
The  name  of  my  State  is 
The  name  of  our  town  is— 


-  (supply  name), 
(supply  name). 

Ill    Grandmother  Globe  Talks  about  the  Sun 

"I  always  think  of  the  kindergarten  song,  ^Good-morn- 
ing, Merry  Simshine,'  on  a  morning  like  this,"  said  Grand- 
mother Globe  from  the  desk  comer.  "I  suppose  you  all 
know  the  song." 

"  I  love  the  sun  myself,"  she  added.  "  It  is  warming  one 
side  or  the  other  of  me,  most  of  the  time. 

"Children  always  love  the  simshine.  They  feel,  on  a 
rainy  day,  like  the  little  girl  who  said, 

"'Rain,  rain,  go  away, 
Come  again  another  day!' 

Only  one  is  never  quite  ready  for  the  other  day  to  come. 


"Every  pleasant  morning,  if  you  look  towards  the  east, 
you  will  see  the  bright  sim.  If  you  are  awake  early  enough 
you  can  watch  the  simrise. 

"  Were  you  ever  up  at  sun  rise? 

"First  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  light.  Little 
by  little  more  of  the  shining  sun-ball  comes  into  view. 
Then,  at  last,  the  whole  round  sun  sends  its  bright  rays 
from  over  hill,  or  field,  or  lake. 

"You  have  eaten  breakfast  —^ I  hope  none  of  you  made 
a  fuss  about  eating  that  good  oatmeal!  If  you  want  to  be 
roimd  and  fat  like  me,  you  must  eat  oatmeal  and  whole- 
wheat bread" —  and  Grandmother  Globe's  chuckle  could 
be  heard  clear  across  the  school-room,  and  even  out  in  the 
cloak-room. 

"Now,  here  you  are  in  school,"  continued  Grandmother 
Globe.  "Look  at  the  sun  again.  Do  you  see  its  rays 
coming  in  at  the  window  from  over  the  treetops? 

"WT^en  the  noon  whistles  soimd,  the  teacher  strikes 
her  bell  as  I  am  striking  it  now"  —  and  Grandmother  Globe 
struck  the  bell  so  hard  that  everybody  jumped. 

"Then  you  go  out  into  the  school-yard.  There  is  old 
King  Sim  almost  above  your  heads. 

"By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  sun  seems  to  be 
going  down,  down,  in  the  west.  Long  shadows  stretch  out 
behind  the  trees  and  the  houses. 

"Then  comes  the  beautiful  red  sunset,  and  old  King 
Sim  is  out  of  sight.  You  see  him  no  more  until  the  next 
morning. 

"When  the  sun  is  gone  from  North  America,  it  is  shining 
on  Asia.  While  you  are  sleeping  the  children  of  Asia  are 
hard  at  work  in  school,  or  are  at  play  in  the  sunshine. 

When  the  sun  is  shining  upon  North  America,  the  chil- 
dren over  in  Asia  are  fast  asleep. 

"This  is  for  you  to  remember,  children,"  and  Grand- 
mother Globe  clapped  her  hands  to  emphasize  her  words: 

"The  coming  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  is  sunrise, 

"  From  sunrise  until  twelve  o'clock  is  forenoon. 

"Twelve  o'clock  is  noon. 

"  From  twelve  o'clock  until  sunset  is  afternoon. 

"  From  sunset  until  bedtime  is  evening. 

"The  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset  is  day. 

"The  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise  is  night  —  and  if  I  do 
not  stop  talking  pretty  soon,  night  will  be  here." 

In  an  instant  the  school-room  was  so  very  quiet  you  could 
hear  a  pin  drop. 

Work  for  the  children 
Write  in  your  books: 

From  sunrise  to  twelve  o'clock  is  forenoon. 
From  twelve  o'clock  to  sunset  is  afternoon. 
From  sunrise  to  sunset  is  day. 
From  sunset  to  sunrise  is  night. 
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The  Drill  Side  of  Arithmetic 

I 


The  Necessity  for  Drill 
Power  and  Facility 

IN  all  learning  we  may  distinguish  two  main  lines  —  that 
which  develops  power' a,nd  that  which  works  toward 
greater  facility.  A  boy  who  has  the  power  to  use  a 
saw  or  the  multiplication  table  may  do  so  with 
a  considerable  d^ee  of  clumsiness  unless  he  has  had  suffi-' 
dent  practice  with  either  to  develop  manual  or  mental 
dexterity.  All  sorts  of  knowledge  that  we  need  in  daily 
life  must  become  so  much  a  part  of  ourselves  that  we  may 
reproduce  it  at  will.  Professor  McMurry  says  in  his  book, 
"How  to  Study,"  "Thoughtful  association  is  only  a  begin- 
ning in  the  formation  of  habits;  repetition  has  a  very 
important  place,  which  must  be  continued  imtil  the  knowl- 
edge stands  at  our  conunand  *  without  thinking."  A  great 
body  of  material  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  our  mental 
equipment  as  the  ability  to  walk  or  speak.  It  may  be  a 
good  thing  to  know  how  to  find  out  the  sum  of  9  4-  7,  but 
unless  the  sight  of  9  4-  7  immediately  suggests  16,  the  other 
ability  will  not  coimt  for  much  and  one  will  often  be  at  a 
loss.  Economy  of  time  demands  that  many  similar  bits 
of  knowledge  shall  be  so  "drilled"  into  the  mind  that  they 
will  always  be  conveniently  ready  for  use  on  demand,  and 
we  shall  probably  never  be  so  intelligent  as  to  be  able 
to  make  Uie  association  of  ideas  take  the  place  of  review 
by  driU. 

Th?  Formation  of  a  Habit 

"Things  go  together  which  have  been  put  together  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  person  concerned.  This  is  the  basis 
of  habit  formation  or  drill." 

Anyone  who  has  ever  watched  a  baby  or  yoimg  child 
learning  to  perform  some  simple  act,  such  as  fitting  to- 
gether a  box  and  its  cover  or  putting  on  his  shoes,  will  recall 
the  processes  which  occur.  At  first  an  utterly  unsuccessful 
attempt  takes  place.  Later  on,  either  through  blind  chance 
or  through  reasoning,  a  glimmer  of  the  proper  method  to 
pursue  seems  to  dawn.  The  pleasure  of  getting  the  act 
mperfectly  or  partially  done  impresses  the  successful  mo- 
tions upon  the  mind,  and  thus  they  are  strengthened,  while 
former  unsuccessful  motions  become  at  the  same  time  les- 
sened in  importance  or  inhibited.  When  the  mind  has 
once  taken  Uie  right  bent,  time  done  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  performance  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  So  far  there 
has  been  experience  only.  Nimaberless  repetitions  are 
then  needed  to  produce  accuracy  and  skill. 

This  process  is  typical  of  all  habit  formation.  The  de- 
velopment of  school  habits,  however,  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  often  no  natural  need  for  the  repeti- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  a  child  learning  to  put  on  his  shoes; 
so  that  many  times  a  pupil  will  have  the  experience  only, 
without  sufficient  practice  to  ensure  its  translation  into 
habit.  Hence  the  need  for  conscious  effort  to  train  him  by 
drill. 

The  Drill  Studies 

Certain  school  subjects  (such  as  spelling,  penmanship, 
the  mechanics  of  reading,  and  arithmetic)  are  distinctively 
drill  or  habit  subjects.  Other  studies  (like  history,  geog- 
raphy, or  nature  study)  are  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
of  a  school  chiefly  for  their  cultural  possibilities,  rather 
than  with  the  paramount  idea  of  instilling  exact  informa- 
tion. 

Studies  of  the  first  type  are  the  tools  which  make  further 
intellectual  progress  possible,  and  their  success  may  be 
measured  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  used 
when  needed.  They  are  in  a  way  subordinate  to  higher 
work  and  in  another  way  fundamental  to  it. 

The  second  type  of  studies  are  the  so-called  content 
subjects  and  require  an  entirely  different  treatment.  His- 
tory, for  example,  must  not  be  taken  up  as  a  series  of  facts 


and  dates,  campaigns  and  kings,  a  small  section  of  which 
must  be  ground  out  each  day;  it  is  rather  a  pouring  into 
the  mind  of  impressions,  and  its  success  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  such  exact  test  as  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
drill  studies. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  in  another  way  —  the  aim  set 
before  the  pupil  in  the  more  formal  tool  subjects  should  be 
skill,  product,  ability  to  do,  and  their  results  must  in  a 
great  measure  be  judged  from  this  standpoint.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  sort  of  work  which  depends  in  such 
a  large  measure  upon  rationalizing,  we  may  rely  on  the  de- 
ments of  interest  and  attention  to  develop  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  associations,  so  that  habits  will  h^  formed  uncon- 
sciously. 

Since,  then,  the  mechanical  studies  are  of  small  value 
unless  they  are  ready  for  use  on  demand,  it  follows  that 
mere  acquisition  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  Instant 
knowledge,  ability  to  use  them  at  any  time,  must  be  achieved, 
and  to  get  this  readiness  a  considerable  amount  of  that  exact 
and  thorough  training  which  we  term  drill  is  an  imperative 
demand. 

Arithmetic  Mainly  a  Drill  Subject 

Arithmetic  is  perhaps  the  study  first  thought  of  in  this 
connection,  because  upon  it  a  great  deal  of  time  is  com- 
monly spent.  In  some  schools  one-fifth,  or  even  in  ex- 
treme cases  one-fourth,  of  the  entire  school  day  is  occupied 
with  it;  and  a  large  portion  of  this  time  is,  in  earlier  grades, 
devoted  to  drill.  And  the  major  part  of  this  time  is  wdi 
spent.  Certainly  any  student  of  the  subject  who  has  not 
had  drill  would  have  gained  a  very  small  amoimt  of  good 
and  would  have  little  to  show  for  his  work,  if  he  had  only 
a  vague  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  such  daily  necesdties 
as  making  change,  estimating  distance,  keeping  the  score 
of  a  card  game,  or  calculating  the  acreage  of  a  field.  Dex- 
terity is  what  is  needed,  and  nothing  can  give  this  but  drill. 

The  development  of  a  new  step  or  process  is  important 
and  necessary,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 
If  facility  is  to  be  gained,  development  must  be  followed  by 
practice,  and  the  associations  which  the  mind  has  made  must 
be  fixed  by  rq)etition.  An  old  Jesuit  maxim  reads,  "  Repe- 
tition is  the  mother  of  studies,"  and  there  is  much  truth 
in  this  point  of  view  if  it  is  applied  to  the  habit  studies 
rather  than  to  the  more  indefinite  ones:  for  no  amount  of 
skillful  teaching  or  variety  in  exposition  can  obviate  the 
necessity  for  that  monotonous  doing  of  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  which  leads  to  the  complete  mastery  of  a  subject. 

The  Two  Extremes 

It  is  imquestionable  that  mechanical  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  such  as  verbatim  memorizing,  have  been  in  the 
past  enormously  overestimated.  The  very  fact  that  until 
recently  the  mechanical  subjects  (or,  as  we  have  often  heard 
them  called,  the  three  R's)  were  practically  the  only  ones 
studied  at  all,  or  if  a  science  like  geography  was  taken  up  it 
was  taught  mainly  by  rote,  proves  this. 

Enrichment  of  the  school  curriculum  and  improved  teach- 
ing of  the  older  subjects  have  somewhat  reduced  this  over- 
emphasis on  drill.  Indeed,  some  modern  educators  and 
theorists  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  claim  that 
one  can  find  better  arithmetic  (as  well  as  spelling  and  pen- 
manship) in  schools  where  there  is  less  than  the  average 
time  devoted  to  these  subjects,  than  in  others  which  devote 
far  more.  ij 

At  first  such  statements  might  seem  to  indicate  to  us 
that  drill  is  useless;  but  a  little  reflection  brings  one  to 
the  point  of  view  that  too  much  drill  or  the  wrong  kind  of 
drill  may  be  no  worse  than  none  at  all,  and  that  it  behooves 
us  to  scrutinize  our  present  methods,  with  the  idea  of 
eliminatmg  the  undesirable  features  and  developing  the 
good. 
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Getting  a  Child's  Point  of  View 

There  is  an  age,  perhaps  from  eight  to  fourteen,  when 
children  take  most  kindly  to  form  for  the  sake  of  form, 
absolutely  divorced  from  content.  This  period  has  been 
aptly  called  "the  drill  age."  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
spontaneous  interest  shown  by  children  at  this  period  for 
abstractions,  much  work  may  be  accomplished  pleasantly 
and  many  habits  formed,  which  would  later  cause  only 
drudgery.  During  these  years  boys  and  girls  will  attempt 
with  eagerness  work  which  few  adults  would  have  the 
patience  to  attack.  In  a  great  measure  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  older  persons  the  age  for  drill  is  past. 

On  this  account  it  is  impossible  for  an  adult  to  get  with 
any  degree  of  exactness  a  child's  point  of  view,  and  we 
cannot  say  with  assurance  that  certain  things  are  good  or 
bad,  valuable  or  worthless,  helpful  or  hindrances,  unless 
we  in  a  measure  abandon  our  own  viewpoint.  For  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  while  one  aim  is  in  the  teacher's  mind, 
it  may  be  quite  desirable  that  a  totally  different  aim  should 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  whose  desire  for  experience- 
getting  is  always  foremost,  and  who  may  enjoy  the  very 
drudgery  which  seems  so  dry  to  his  teacher,  while  having 
little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  final  result  —  a  result  which  is 
to  the  teacher  the  only  excuse  for  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. 

This  idea  that  instructors  must  undertake  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  from  a  child's  standpoint  is  a  comparatively 
modem  one,  though  advanced  educators  have  in  the  past 
sounded  the  same  note.  An  interesting  example  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  old  Roman  schoolmaster, 
Quintilian,  who  was  a  most  successful  teacher  more  than 
^hteen  himdred  years  ago,  and  has  left  behind  a  book 
called  "The  Institutes."     This  book,  written  in  Latin, 


is  full  of  good  advice  to  parents  and  teachers  and  may  be 
read  with  profit  at  the  present  time.  Quintilian  says  in 
one  place: 

"I  do  not  disapprove  the  practice,  which  is  well  known,  of 
giving  children,  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  them  to  learn, 
ivory  figures  to  play  with,  or  whatever  else  can  be  invented, 
in  which  that  infantine  age  may  take  delight,  and  which 
may  be  pleasing  to  handle,  look  at,  or  name.  It  will 
be  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  take  care  lest  the  child 
should  conceive  a  dislike  to  the  application  which  he  can- 
not yet  love,  and  continue  to  dread  the  bitterness  which 
he  has  once  tasted,  even  beyond  the  years  of  infancy." 

A  modern  expression  of  the  same  thought  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  common  saying: 

"We  used  to  teach  arithmetic,  but  nowadays  we  teach 
the  child." 

It  seems  clear  that  drill,  or  as  Emerson  calls  it,  "the 
power  of  use  and  routine,"  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
habits. 

Evidently,  also,  the  question  of  improving  drill  and  of 
lessening  the  amoimt  are  interdependent. 

Having  agreed  upon  these  points,  such  questions  as  the 
following  come  at  once  to  our  minds: 

What  good  or  bad  drill  really  is? 

How  little  or  how  much  drill  is  needed? 

Why  certain  drills  are  interesting  to  children  and  others 
dull? 

Why  some  teachers  get  along  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  drill,  while  others  drill  all  die  time  with  no  better  re- 
sults? 

What  rules  may  be  formulated  for  our  guidance? 

In  considering  these  points,  "Conditions  Underlying 
Good  Drill,"  will  next  be  discussed. 
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Song  and  Story 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(The  little  facts,  fancies,  stories,  verses,  and  songs  of  this  series  — 
some  new,  some  old  —  are  given  in  the  hope  that  every  teacher  will 
find  something  she  can  use  for  seat-work,  for  dictation,  for  story- telling, 
for  "pieces  to  speak,"  songs  to  sing,  or  plays  to  play.) 

Little  Bits  about  September 

Longfellow,  in  "Hiawatha,"  speaks  of  September,  as 
"The  Moon  when  Leaves  are  Falling."  It  is  also  called, 
"The  Month  of  Dreams,"  "The  Month  of  Harvests," 
"The  Turn  of  the  Year,"  and  "The  Scarlet  of  the  Year." 
Its  days  grow  shorter,  its  nights  longer  until  they  are  of 
equal  length.  Then  its  nights  are  longer  than  its  days. 
Its  moon  is  called  "the  Harvest  Moon."  Its  stars  are 
specially  big  and  bright. 

September  has  one  holiday  —  Labor  Day. 

Its  predous  stone  is  the  sapphire.  The  sapphire  is  a 
beautiful,  clear,  dark-blue  stone.  There  is  an  old  legend, 
or  story,  about  the  sapphire  which  says  that  it  helps  those 
who  wear  it  to  do  kind  things.  So,  if  your  birthday  comes 
in  September,  wear  a  sappli^e  in  a  ring  or  locket  or  pin* 

The  flower  of  September  is  the  Golden-rod.  Out  in  the 
country  it  grows  everywhere,  from  the  dusty  wayside  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  crag  it  can  reach.  It  is  as  yellow  as  gold 
and  flames  like  a  torch  in  the  wind  and  sun.  It  has  been 
made  the  national  flower. 

The  colors  of  September  are  blue  and  gold.  Its  blue 
is  found  in  wild  asters,  gentians,  the  haze  lying  softly  on  the 
hills,  and  the  sky.  Its  gold  is  found  in  the  golden-rod,  the 
falling  leaves,  the  sunshine  itself.  If  your  birthday  comes 
in  September,  wear  a  bit  of  blue  or  gold  on  that  day.  Let 
the  candles  on  your  birthday  cake  be  blue  and  gold. 

But  if  you  can't  do  either  of  these  —  never  mind.  Wear 
plenty  of  smiles  —  real  sunshine-color  I  And  let  all  your 
"blues"  be  sky-blue! 

Quotations 

The  maples  redden  in  the  sun, 
In  autumn  gold  the  beeches  stand. 

—  Bryant 

On  Work 

Work  and  sunshine  always  go  blessedly  together. 

—  A.  D,   T.   WhUney 

If  youVe  any  task  to  do. 
Let  me  whisper,  friend,  to  you, 
Do  iTl  —  Sdected 

Work,  and  learn  at  firsthand  like  a  man. 
The  best  way  to  knew  is  to  dol  —  Alice  Cary 


On  Happiness 
Blessed  are  the  happiness  makers!  —  Beecher 

God  bless  the  good-natured,  for  they  bless  everybody  else. 

—  Beecher 

Begin  to  be  joyous,  begin  to  be  glad. 
And  soon  you'll  forget  that  you  ever  were  sad! 

—  Todd 
Pieces  to  Speak 

Septea&er 
There's  a  dear  little  maid,  named  September, 
Both  busy  and  happy  —  remember! 
The  autunm  she  brings. 
And  school-bells  she  rings  — 
This  dear  little  maid,  named  September. 

—  A,KA, 
Our  School 

(This  little  song  or  recitation  will  please  the  little  folks,  and  wOl 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  help  in  counting.  Maybe  there  aren't  just 
twenty  children  in  your  school.  If  not,  turn  poet,  and  rearrange  the 
lines.  '*  Ten  small  children  come  to  school,"  with  the  third  Une  "  Seven 
boys  and  just  three  girls,"  or  whatever  is  necessary.  Or,  "Twenty- 
five  there  are  in  school,"  with  the  third  line,  "Eighteen  boys  and  seven 
tirls,"  etc.  If  you  can  find  a  setting  for  "Twenty  Froggies  Went  to 
chool,"  these  lines  may  be  fitted  to  it,  and  sung.) 

Twenty  children  come  to  school, 
Every  morning,  warm  or  cool, 
Twelve  are  boys  and  eight  are  girls  — 
With  —  who  wants  to  count  the  curls? 

Twenty  faces,  clean  and  neat, 
Forty  eager  little  feet, 
Forty  eyes,  black,  brown,  gray,  blue. 
Forty  hands,  all  busy,  too. 

Twenty  tongues  that  want  to  know 
When  to  stop  and  when  to  go; 
Twenty  voices  that  can  sing 
Like  the  robins  in  the  spring. 

Twenty  children  come  to  school  — 
Teacher's  rule's  the  golden  rule  — 
Twenty  hearts  all  gay  and  light  — 
Twenty  smiles  —  did  I  coimt  right? 

Our  School  Flag 
Above  our  schoolhouse  overhead, 

All  winds  and  weathers  bravmg, 
With  stripes  of  white  and  stripes  of  red. 

Our  Flag  is  proudly  waving. 
And  when  to  school  we  come  each  day. 
We  see  it  while  we're  far  away, 
Its  field  of  blue  and  stars  of  white, 
In  glory  shining  bright. —  Mary    Vaughan 
(All  sing  chorus  of "  Star  Spangled  Banner") 
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Our  School  Bell 


Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong, 

I  am  the  bell  in  the  steeple, 
Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong. 

Calling  aloud  to  the  people. —  Selected 

I  Can 

"I  Can,"  climbs  to  the  mountam  top. 
And  plows  the  billowy  main. 
He  lifts  the  hammer  in  the  shq), 
And  drives  the  saw  and  plane. — Selected 

Laugh  a  LrrxLE  Bit 

Keep  your  face  with  sunshine  lit, 
Laugh  a  little  bit! 
Gloomy  shadows  oft  will  flit. 
If  you  have  the  wit  and  grit. 
Just  to  laugh  a  little  bit!  —  Cook 

Story  Time 

Of  aU  the  stories  teacher  tells. 

In  pretty  prose  or  rhyme. 
The  ones  I  like  the  best  b^;in 

With  "Once  upon  a  time!"— .4.  E.  A. 

Lady  Golden-Rod 

Lady  Golden  Rod  is  swaying, 

In  the  soft  September  air, 
She's  a  princess  fair  I'm  playing, 

With  a  crown  of  gold  to  wear. 

Autvunn  soon  will  imdeceive  her, 
He  will  laugh  her  state  to  scorn. 

He  will  take  her  gold  and  leave  her 
Just  a  b^gar  maid  forlorn. — M,  L.  Baum 

The  Spider  Tailor 

A  ^ider  once  did  ask  a  fly, 
"O,  may  I  take  your  measure? 

No  tailor  has  such  skill  as  I, 
For  you  I'll  work  with  pleasure." 

"Your  craft  is  very  great,  I  hear," 

The  prudent  fly  made  answer, 
"But  still  my  clothes  might  cost  me  dear, 

So  catch  me  if  you  can,  sir!" — Selected 

A  Circus 

They  tried  to  have  a  circus, 

Bill,  Bob,  and  Betty  Brown, 
There  was  to  be  a  big  parade 

All  up  and  down  the  town. 

But  everything  was  given  up, 
Because  with  pout  and  frown, 

Each  one  would  nothing  be  at  all, 
Unless  he  coxild  be  down! — A.  E.  A. 

Where  Did  It  Go? 

Where  did  yesterday's  sunset  go 
When  it  faded  down  the  hills  so  slow, 
And  the  gold  grew  dim  and  the  purple  light 
like  an  army  with  banners  passed  from  sight? 

Will  its  flush  go  mto  the  golden-rod? 
Its  thrill  to  the  purple  asters  nod? 
Its  crimson  fleck  the  maple  bough? 
And  the  autunm  glory  begin  from  now? 

—  Gannett 


Do  You  Know? 

THAT 

There  are  12,000,000  school  children  in  the 
United  States  who  have  defective  teeth. 

THAT 

The  average  age  of  school  children  with 
good  teeth  in  any  grade,  is  less  than  that  of 
dhildren  with  poor  teeth  for  the  same  grade. 

THAT 

Pure  air  in  the  class  room  is  impossible  if  a 
large  percentage  of  the  children  have  de- 
cayed teeth. 

THAT 

The  New  York  State  Dental  Society  — as 
well  as  state  boards  in  other  states  —  is 
urging  regular  tooth  brush  drill  in  the 
lower  grades. 

THAT 

The  Marion  School  of  Cleveland,  by 
attention  to  the  teeth,  improved  the  school 
standing  of  pupils  nearly  100  per  cent. 

THAT 

A  noted  U.  S.  Army  surgeon  states  that 
'*  failure  to  care  for  the  teeth  is  the  direct 
cause  of  more  disease  than  any  other  single 
cause.'' 

THAT 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hilles  (formerly  President  Taft's 
Secretary),  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Juvenile 
Asylum,  says  ''that  more  than  90%  of  the 
boys  come  to  us  with  bad  teeth  " —  In  brief, 
bad  teeth  make  bad  boys. 

RIBBOM  DENTBL  CRCeCO 

Tell  the  childr^i  in  your  class-room  to  go  to  the 
dentist  twice  each  year,  to.  brush  their  teeth 
twice  each  day.  Later  in  the  school  term 
we  shall  hope  to  extend  our  customary  help 
of  educational  material.  At  the  present 
time  we  can  offer  our  School  Oral  Hygiene 
Chart  at  10  cents  so  long  as  our  stock 
lasts. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 


COLGATE  St  CO^  D«pt.  80                            Good  uatll     \ 
199  Fulton  Street,  Now  York                  Oct.  IS.  1914    i 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards  for    i 

Number  of  Scholars   Average  Age ' 

School  ] 

Name  of  Teacher i 

P.  0.  Address < 

{Ttia  otter  In  good  oaiy  la  the  Ualied  SUteu)           i 
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For  a  September  Birthday 

I  measured  myself  by  the  wall  in  the  garden, 
The  hollyhocks  blossomed  far  over  my  head, 

0  when  can  I  touch  with  the  tip  of  my  finger, 
The  highest  green  bud  with  its  lining  of  red? 

1  shall  not  be  a  child  any  more,  but  a  woman, 
Dear  hollyhock  blossoms,  how  glad  I  shall  be! 

I  wish  they  would  hurry  —  the  years  that  are  com- 
ing-- 
And  bring  the  bright  days  that  I  dream  of  to  me! 

—  Margaret  Johnson 

Puss 

(This  may  be  given  by  different  children — all  saying,   "That's 
Puss,"  each  time.) 

Sleek  coat,  eyes  of  fire, 
Four  paws  that  never  tire  — 
That's  puss. 

Ways  playful,  tail  on  high. 
Twisting  often  toward  the  sky  — 
That's  puss. 

Curled  up  like  a  ball. 
On  the  door-mat  in  the  hall  — 
That's  puss. 

From  a  saucer  lapping  milk. 
Soft  —  as  soft  as  washing  silk  — ' 
That's  puss. 

Purring  loud  on  missis'  lap, 
Having  toast  —  then  a  nap  — 
That's  puss. 


Disappointment 

(If  too  long,  for  single  recitation,  let  three  children  give  it,  or  play 
at  being  three  little  clouds,  while  words  are  said  slowly.) 

Across  the  blue  sky  together. 
Raced  three  little  clouds  one  day. 

The  sun  they  had  passed  at  noontime. 
The  west  was  a  league  away. 

"O  he  is  so  slow!  "  they  whispered, 
"So  slow,  and  so  far  behind. 
We  three  can  be  first  at  sunset. 
If  we  only  have  a  mind!" 

They  laughed  to  themselves  in  triumph. 
They  took  hold  of  hands  and  flew. 

But  O  what  a  sad  disappointment 
They  afterwards  foimd  and  knew. 

For  this  they  had  quite  forgotten. 
As  they  hurried  along  through  the  air, 

There  never  can  be  a  sunset. 
Till  the  sun  himself  is  there! — Selected 

Lullaby 

Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 
Thy  father  guards  his  sheep, 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  falls  a  little  dream  on  thee  — 

Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  Baby,  sleep, 
The  large  stars  are  the  sheep. 
The  wee  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess, 
The  beautiful  moon  is  the  shepherdess  — 

Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. —  Selected 
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Will  there  be  a  Victor  in 
your  school  this  fall? 

If  you  attended  any  of  the  Victor  lectures  and  demonstrations 
given  all  over  the  countr}^  at  the  various  educational  conventions, 
summer  schools,  and  universities,  you  will  want  a  Victor  in  your 
school 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  appreciated  what  the  Victor  would 
mean  to  you — what  a  help  it  is  to  you  in  every  branch  of  school 
work,  what  a  force  it  is  in  the  education  of  your  scholars — but  its 
value  has  been  completely  proven. 

One  school  after  another  has  installed  the  Victor, 
one  city  after  another  has  adopted  it,  until  today 
the  Victor  is  in  actual  use  in  the  schools  of  1781 
different  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  time  to  put  a  Victor  in  your  school  is  right 
now  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Ask  any-Victor  dealer  to  give  you 
a   demonstration  in  your  own   school. 
Or  write  to  us  for  booklets  and  full ' 
information. 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  p^-otect  it  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden^  N«  J. 
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IDEAS   FROM   EVERYWHERE 


A  First  Primary  Birthday 

IT  was  a  bright  sunshiny  morning,  so  Ruth,  who  was 
to  mark  the  calendar,  marked  the  day  with  bright 
yellow    chalk.    Everybody  was   happy   because  for 
three  days  there  had  been  either  plain  white  chalk 
for  a  cloudy  day,  or  the  little  dots  added  for  rain. 
We  said  our  morning  greeting: 

Happy  Thursday  morning, 

Whether  rain  or  shine 
Litde  children  start  from  home, 

And  come  to  school  at  nine. 

Then  we  bowed  our  heads  and  sang  the  morning  prayer, 
beginning,  "Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night.*' 

The  reverent  hush  that  usually  followed  the  prayer 
seemed  to  be  changed  to  a  feeling  of  expectancy,  for  every 
one  had  known  for  many  days  that  Thursday  would  be 
Faye's  birthday,  so  when  I  said,  "I  believe  it  is  somebody's 
birthday  to-day,"  Faye,  with  a  happy  smile,  stepp>ed 
to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  we  said  our  birthday  verses 
to  her. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  biVthday, 

May  you  always  be  happy  and  true, 
And  may  the  good  Father  above  us, 
His  best  gifts  shower  on  you. 

Some  of  the  little  hands  could  hardly  wait  until  the  time 
came  to  clap  for  the  next  verse. 

Here's  a  clap  for  health,  and  one  for  wealth, 

And  one  our  love  to  show; 
Here's  a  clap,  for  each  of  the  years  you  have  lived, 

And  one  for  you  to  grow. 

Then  I  asked  Faye  what  color  she  liked  best  and  when 
she  said,  "Pink,"  I  wrote  on  the  board  in  pink  chalk: 

Faye  Turner 
Six  years  old  to-day 

There  it  stayed  all  day,  so  that  even  when  we  were  work- 
ing very  hard  at  numbers  or  phonics,  we  knew  it  was  a 
birthday,  and  that  more  good  times  were  coming. 

The  birthday  child  always  chose  the  story  that  day  and 
as  the  children  played  outside  my  window  at  recess  I  heard 
the  subject  discussed. 

"I  wish  you'd  ask  for  'Epaminondus.'" 

"I'd  rather  have  'The  Little  Black  Pig  and  the  Little 
White  Pig,'  than  any  of  them." 

"I  just  love,  'The  Two  Little  Cooks.'" 

But  Faye  said,  "I  told  my  mamma  I  was  going  to  ask 
for  'The  Three  Bells,'  'cause  she  thinks  that's  the  best 
story  she  ever  heard  and  I  couldn't  remember  it  all." 

Afternoon  and  the  story  time  came.  Of  course  Faye 
chose  "The  Three  Bells,"  and  the  children  listened  more 
intently  than  ever  to  the  beautiful  story  of  the  great 
church  and  the  lily  bulbs  and  the  three  bells  that  rang  when 
Little  Brother  brought  his  gift  to  the  altar. 

One  more  honor  awaited  the  birthday  child.  She  might 
choose  the  game.  Some  days  in  the  rush  of  other  things, 
this  "game"  was  shortened  into  a  set  physical  exercise 
or  a  skip  around  the  room,  but  never  on  a  birthday!  Then 
it  was  almost  always  a  circle  game.  This  time  Faye  chose 
"The  Circus,"  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  jolly  fun  we 
settled  down,  almost  too  breathless  to  do  our  very  best 
reading. 

All  too  soon  came  half  past  three  and  one  little  boy 
voiced  the  thought  of  many  when  he  said:  "  Can't  we  stay 
a  little  longer?" 

Genevieve's  birthday  happened  to  come  on  Saturday, 
but  a  few  days  before  she  came  very  early  one  morning 
to  talk  the  matter  over. 

She  said,  "Mamma  says,  couldn't  you  have  my  birth- 


day on  Friday,  'cause  I  can't  have  a  party  at  home  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  about  'The  Lost  Dumpling'  again?" 
So  Friday  the  day  was  celebrated  with  all  the  ceremonies, 
and  on  the  board,  in  bright  red  chalk,  were  the  words: 

Genevieve  Smith 

Seven  years  old  to-morrow 

So  much  time  taken  from  regular  work!    Not  so  much 

after  all.    It  is  almost  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  the 

time  spent  in  bringing  gladness  into  little  lives  is  not  wasted, 

even  from  the  public  school  standpoint. 


The  Balloon  Man 

Ada  Cameron 

A  very  interesting  little  picture  can  be  made  from  cutting 
a  picture  of  "The  Balloon  Man." 

The  picture  shown  in  above  illustration  was  made  by  a 
second  grade  class. 

It  is  really  a  poster  picture  since  it  is  made  from  the  colored 
paper  rather  than  pamted. 

The  children  cut  as  they  thought  the  Balloon  Man  looked. 
The  white  cutting  paper  is  used  as  a  foundation.  He  is 
then  dressed  up  in  his  many  colors. 

We  make  our  balloons  from  all  colors  of  poster  paper. 

These  are  pasted  on  a  panel  paper  above  the  man's  head. 

After  they  are  all  pasted  a  needle  is  threaded  with  dark 
colored  thread.  With  this  thread  the  balloon  is  attached 
to  the  man's  hand.  The  thread  knot  is  put  through  the 
paper  just  under  the  balloon,  then  drawn  down  to  the  hands. 

You  will  find  this  a  very  interesting  and  effective  picture. 
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Latta's   Helps    For   Teachers 

Best  on  Earth,  Least  Expensive— Sent  Postpaid 


Read  Our  Best  Offers 

1.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  30c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  one  copy  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

2.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  50c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  both  copies  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

3.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  $4.00  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  included  free. 

Teacher's  Balletin  No.  1,  for  Fall  and  Winter 1 5c 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  2,  for  Winter  and  Spring 15c 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged. $1.00 


41  New  Paper  Cutting  Designs 15c 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard. ..  .20c 

50  Drawings    to    Color,    assorted 1 5c 

44  Large   Drawings   to   Color 26c 

12  Dinerent  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha   Drawings   to   Color 15c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to   Color 15c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  6x9  inches. ..  .10c 
16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  dcscript'n  15c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color 6c 

8  Large    Physiology    Drawings 10c 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ud,  1 5c 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 1 5c 

New   Intermediate   Arithmetic   Cards 18c 

8  Intermediate    Language    Pictures 20c 


Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers 20c 

Cock  Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings 8c 

Gingerbread  Boy  Story  with  16  Drawings,  12c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary..  12c 

Over  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste 16c 

Over  3ipOO   Printed  Words  to  paste 16c 

W^ord  Cards  showing  print  and  script,  set,  28c 
The  Beginner's  Outnt  for  four  children.  .$2.20 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship..   5c 

10  Stencils  to  use  with  a  lead  pencil 13c 

Letters  and  Fijorures,   >^*inch,  on  cards.... 30c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for 10c 

Brown     or      Carbon>tone  Pictures,      16x20, 

Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve; 

Sistine   Madonna;   Wind   Mill*   Gleaners; 

Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for... 60c 


12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracinsr  Pa^er 15c 

25  Public  School   Report  Cards 10c 

15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 
Tickets — Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25   Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject 10c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 
Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 
Latta's   Business  Exercise,  for  all  ffrades..25c 

16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys. .  .25.* 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  15c 

Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 25c 
Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,  15c;  2  doz..2Sc 

12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day 25e 

20  Outline  Maps,  SHxll,  name  maps 10c 

Large   Outline   Mans   of   U.    S.   for   Charts, 
24x36    inches,    3    for 20c 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 


Bordert,  each  5c.     Sunbonnet  Babies;  Orerall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves; 

^Turkeys;    Pumpkihs;   Grapes;   Cattails;    Holly;    Bells;    Santa;    Birds;    Roses;    Poinsettia. 

*^*^A**»  Animals,  etc,  size  17x22  inches,  each  5c  Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson:  Long- 
fellow; Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox:  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pijg;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;    Hen;    Rooster;    Owl-;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indian. 

Other  Stencils.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typical  Pilgrims;  Mayflower;  Log  Cabin;  Turkey 
Calendar ;  Fireplace  Calendar ;  Santa  Driving  Eipht  Reindeer ;  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney; Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christ  Child ;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c  United  States ;  Any  Continent ;  Any  State ;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,  at  3c  each,  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c  United  States ;  Europe :  Worid ;  Ancient  History. 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  diflferent  Busy  work  Stencils,  medium  size.  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  ISc;  Forty  diflFerent  Phonic  Stencils,  about  9x12  inches,  60c;  Five-inch  OmamenUl 
Alphabet  for  20c;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set,  10c 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  two  doz.,  25c.    Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  10c. 


Icmcd  ivi  EnlvQel 


*Mr«..J,S.L«tta     >^      ^^ 


/^ 


f^T 


Read  This  Letter 

"Last  year  my  school  prepared  an  exhibi- 
tion  for  our  county  fair  and  won  the  $10  cash 
prize,  besides  several  other  useful  premiums. 
Our  county  superintendent  now  has  the  dis- 
play  at  the  state  fair  where  we  feel  sure  of 
winning  more  prizes.  We  were  successful  in 
this  undertaking  because  we  had  your  book 
for  teachers  and  other  helps  that  you  publish." 


Other  School  Supplies 

Posta|{e  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers  are  greatly  favored  by  the  late  parcel  post  ruling.  Ask  your 
postmaster  or  rural  carrier  for  detailed  information.  Send  a  money  order 
and  be  sure  to  include  enouprh  postage.     If  vou  allow  too  much  for  postage. 


Ni^I  will  return  it  in  stamps  with  the  goods. 


4>C 


Construction   Patterns,  set  of  33  by  Latta, 
printed   on  heavv  cardboard  or  baper  in 
tour  colors,  reaoy  to  make  up  (^4  oz.)..38c 
Cardboard   for  sewing  cards   and  construc- 
tion, white,  tough,  56  shts  9x12  (2  lbs.)  20c 

Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2}4  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing:  Paper,  manila,  9x12   (5  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12   (9  lbs.) 60c 

Drawing    and    Construction    Paper,    heavy, 

9x12,  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz.).15c 
Hektograph,  SHx\l}4,  ink,  etc.   (5  lbs.). $2. 00 

Hektograph  Paper,  8}4xll   (6  lbs.) 50c 

Hektograph   Ink,  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 


Rubber    Type    Printer    for    making    charts, 

?<.inch   type   (6  lbs.) $1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,   54 -in.  type  (12  oz.)  48c 
Mounting    Paper,     Special    Quality,    heavy 

20x25  in.,  (Jrey  or  Seal  Brown   (2  lbs.)  25c 
Paper    for    folding    and     cutting,     assorted 

colors.  20x25,  45  sheets   (3  lbs.) 25c 

Shoe  Pegs,  3000,  six  colors  (12  oz.) 15c 

Sewing  Card  Needles,  25  in  pkg.   (2  oz.)..10c 
Scissors,  4^Mnch,   blunt,  dozen   (18  oz.)..60c 

Raffia,    natural    (1    lb.) 18c 

Raffia,  colored,  name  color   (V^   lb.) 25c 

Raffia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.   (2  oz.) 10c 


Reed,  per  pound.   No.    1   fine,  60c;   No.  2 

medium,  55c;  No.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  45c;  No.  5  coarser 40'e 

Latta's    Christmas     Boxes,    holly,    printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,  dozen  (8  oz.)....10c 
Christmas  Boxes,  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,   dozen    (6   oz.) 18c 

Latta's  8-inch  Oock  Dial   (5  oz.) 15c 

Tableaux  Light,  name  color,  can  (6  oz.)..30c 

Beginner's  Tracing  Pad  (5  oz. ) 6c 

U.  S.  Flags,  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (I  lb.).. 35c 
Brass    Paper    Fasteners,    round    heads,    100 

(4   ox.)    >4-in.   10c;   fi-in.   12c;    M-»n....lS' 


Address  J.  S.  LATTA.  ING^  BOX   29,  CEDAR    FALLS,  IOWA 


it^arloAJ. 


It^irleai    izx 


>]rA.xi3.A.tl.o    XP^irzia.. 


ly     Ore]rtx*'u.cle 


Ld. 


These  stories  are  intended  for  use  in  the  6rst  five  grades.  The  children  take  the  parts  and  act  out  the  incidents,  thus  "sensing*  and  indelibly  fixing  in  the  memory  the 
great  historical  events  covered  by  the  series.  The  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the  latest  pedagogical  principles.  The  author  has  demonstrated  its  value  in  her  own  classes 
where  the  children  have  taken  the  parts,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.     15  paper  covered  booklets  10  cents  each  as  foUows: 


1  Christopher  Columbus  and  Ferdinand  Magellan.  9 

2  Francis  Drake  and  John  Smith.  10 

3  The  French  in  Canada  and  Henry  Hudson  in  the  New  World.  11 

4  Miles  Sundish  and  Roger  Williams.  12 

5  Peter  Stuyvesiant  in  New  Amsterdam  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  ,  ,     ,         13 

6  William  Penn  and  the  (fakers  and  LaSallc  and  his  journey  down  the  Mississippi.        14 

7  The  Charter  Oak  and  Patrick  Henry.  15 

8  (}corge  Washington. 


XfiO 


ylflit^zx     ieitx*eet,    T3 


The  Boston  Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revere  and  Battle  of  Lexington 

Israel  Putnam  and  Nathan  Hade. 

Daniel  Boone. 

John  Paul  Jones  and  George  Rogers  Clark. 

The  Swamp  Fox  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Daniel  Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ul3rsses  Simpson  Grant. 

No  free  •am pies 
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A  Simple  Geography  Sand 
Table 

Edna  Armstrong 

This  is  a  sand  table  that  takes  no  previous  preparation, 
and  can  be  used  early  in  the  term  before  more  elaborate 
work  can  be  arranged. 

We  use  local  geography  in  which  the  conspicuous  features 
are  snow-capped  Mt.  Hood  to  the  east,  the  Columbia  river 
flowing  west,  and  the  Willamette  flowing  north,  with  the 
branch  rivers  flowing  west  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Willamette.  We  talk  as  we  work,  building  up  our  great 
peak,  the  mountains  and  the  foothills,  and  a  butte  in  the 
valley,  and  tracing  the  rivers  and  the  city.  Even  first 
grade  children  can  give  most  of  the  facts  needed.  I  take 
white  chalk  and  shave  it  on  the  mountain  peak,  and  blue 
chalk  in  the  traced  river  beds. 

Next  we  talk  of  products.  I  show  the  children  Hood 
River  valley,  and  every  one  knows  that  that  means  apples 
and  strawberries,  so  I  take  green  chalk  and  shave  it  in 
nice  straight  rows,  miles  and  miles  of  them,  and  then  a 
little  pink  and  white  chalk  over  this,  because  we  pretend 
our  apple  trees  are  in  blossom.  Also,  near  the  foothills 
we  plant  orchards  of  cherry  trees,  green  and  white;  out  in 
the  valley,  near  the  butte  we  plant  strawberries,  green  and 
red,  and  along  the  river  we  plant  peaches,  green  and  pink. 

We  place  our  city  near  the  river,  and  even  my  first  grade 
can  tell  me  why.  We  make  streets  and  blocks,  paving  the 
streets  with  cream-colored  chalk.  It  is  quite  exciting  to  see 
our  scene  grow.  How  children  do  love  colored  chalk! 
And  my  regard  for  the  truth  forces  me  to  confess  that  their 
teacher  loves  it,  too. 


I  wonder  if  others  have  discovered,  too,  what  effective 
landscape  gardening  can  be  done  with  shaved  chalk.  A 
front  yard  is  easily  made  with  it.  A  vivid  green  makes 
a  beautiful  lawn,  and  beds  and  borders  of  white  or  colored 
flowers  can  be  made  over  it.  When  we  made  the  yard  of 
the  Three  Bears'  home,  we  set  blossoming  daisies  in  the 
wet  sand  with  some  soil  around  them,  smoothed  down  the 
wet  sand,  covered  it  with  green  chalk,  and  lo,  real  flowers 
growing  in  a  green  lawn.  Our  walks  we  left  of  the  plain 
sand,  but  walks  can  be  made  to  represent  brick,  gray  stones, 
or  cream  colored  pavement. 


Playing  Arithmetic 

There  are  sounds  of  revelry  proceeding  from  the  Primary 
room  —  we  must  see  what  is  the  cause.  The  tiny  tots  are 
learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  but  there  are  no  black- 
boards or  chalk  about.  They  themselves  have  papers,  with 
large  numbers  printed  thereon,  pinned  on  their  breasts: 

"Now,  take  partners  for  the  dance,"  says  the  teacher. 
"What  numbers  make  the  right  pair  of  partners?" 

"Ten,"  answer  the  tots. 

Then  at  once  9  walks  up  to  1  and  says,  "Will  you  dance 
with  me?"  and  leads  his  partner  to  the  end  of  the  room; 
8  chooses  2,  7  takes  3,  and  so  on  until  all  are  paired,  each 
one  picking  out  a  number,  which  added  to  his  or  her  own 
will  make  up  ten. 

If  they  are  correct,  they  dance,  but  should  they  make  a 
a  mistake  they  stand  out.  This  is  a  very  great  indignity 
and  seldom  occurs.  The  dance  is  a  sort  of  glorifiec*  coun- 
try dance  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  style. 

But  listen!  A  bell  rings!  Let  us  go  into  the  class-room 
(Coniinured  on  paM^i2) 
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RECENT  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


COE'S  MAKERS  OF  THE  NATION 


Fifth  Year 


56  cents 


The  stories  in  this  book,  of  frontiersmen,  statesmen, 
inventors,  business  men  and  soldiers,  cover  the  period 
from  1765  to  1865,  and  follow  the  program  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eight  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion for  the  fifth  grade.  The  important  events  in 
American  history  are  presented  in  connection  with  the 
lives  of  great  men.  The  narrative  is  clear,  vivid, 
dramatic,  and  easily  read  and  understood  by  children. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  show  the  manners,  customs, 
and  industries  of  the  people,  and  to  provide  pictures 
true  to  the  times. 


LUCU'S  PETER  AND  POLLY  IN  WINTER 

35  cents 
Second  Year 

Here  are  the  same  two  jolly,  healthy  children,  who, 
as  Peter  and  Polly  in  Smnmer,  became  so  popxilar 
with  other  little  boys  and  girls  just  beginning  to  read. 
The  good  times  these  yoimgsters  had  that  winter  in 
the  coimtry  are  related  in  a  manner  that  is  delightfully 
simple  and  realistic.  The  things  they  did  are  just  the 
things  all  normal  children  do  and  are  most  interested 
in.  And  to  read  about  the  adventures  that  might 
have  been  their  own,  gives  them  a  personal  satisfac- 
tion.   The  book  is  full  of  color  pictures. 


SKINNER'S  DRAMATIC  STORIES  FOR 
READING  AND  ACTING 


Third  Year 


35  cents 


In  this  supplementary  reader  each  of  the  stories 
has  imusual  dramatic  qualities,  and  may  be  turned 
into  a  little  play  for  acting.  They  are  uniformly 
short.  Some  of  the  stories  are  well-known  school- 
book  classics  in  new  dress,  but  most  of  them  are  new. 
They  include  fairy  tales,  folk  tales,  stories  of  child  life, 
nature  stories,  etc.,  in  wide  variety.  Originally  the 
work  of  many  writers,  they  are  as  varied  in  style 
as  in  subject  matter,  but  they  have  here  been  happily 
harmonized  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  tastes 
of  young  pupils. 


BALDWIN'S  JOHN  BUNYAN'S  DREAM  STORY 

35  cents 
Fourth  Year 

Pilgrim's  Progress  is  here  retold  in,  a  manner 
that  will  appeal  to  twentieth  century  school  children. 
Wherever  it  has  been  possible,  Bimyan's  own  words 
have  been  retained,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  beautiful  and  quaint  style  of  the  original. 
Of  course  much  abridgment  has  been  necessary,  and 
whatever  the  modem  reader  woxild  be  tempted  to 
skip  has  been  left  out  or  rewritten.  The  resxilt  of  this 
editing  is  that  John  Bunyan's  Dream  Story  becomes 
a  delightful  fairy  tale,  poetic  in  form  and  surpassingly 
interesting.  The  illustrator  has  well  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  tale. 


SKDfNER  AND  LAWRENCE'S  UTTLE 
DRAMAS  FOR   PRIMARY   GRADES 

35  cents 
Second  Year 

The  little  plays  in  this  book  are  derived  largely 
from  well-known  prose  and  poetical  selections  of  high 
literary  quality.  Among  them  are  adaptations  from 
Kate  Greenaway,  Thomas  Hood,  Laura  R.  Richards, 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  and  John  Ruskin.  The  plays 
may  either  be  acted  by  the  children,  or  be  used  simply 
as  reading  lessons  to  aid  in  securing  correct  tones  and 
natural  expression.  If  memorized  and  presented  as 
plays,  the  scenery  may  readily  be  improvised  from 
objects  always  at  hand  in  the  schoolroom. 


MORAN'S  KWAHU,  THE  HOPI  INDUN  BOY 

50  cents 
Sixth  Year 

A  true  portrayal  of  life  and  manners  in  an  ancient 
pueblo  before  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Southwest. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  vivid  and  interesting  story 
of  the  boyhood  and  youthful  adventures  of  the  hero. 
The  home  life  of  the  Hopi  Indians  is  described,  with 
their  religious  observances,  trading,  hunting,  witch- 
craft, wooing  and  marriage  ceremonies,  war  and  battle, 
and  funeral  ceremonies,  together  with  some  accoimt 
of  their  legends. 


Our  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of  214  volumes  of  Good 
Reading  is  at  your  service* 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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{Continued  from  page  440) 
whence  the  soiind  comes.  What  do  we  see?  A  shop. 
A  real  shop  with  a  bell  on  the  door  to  announce  the  advent 
of  customers,  with  little  girls  behind  the  coimter  (a  desk 
with  a  yard  measure  pinned  thereon),  a  cashier  presiding 
over  a  cash  box  of  cardboard  coins;  real  printed  bill-heads 
(kindly  provided  by  a  soap  manufacturer),  rolls  of  ribbon 
(paper  hanger's  trimmings  from  wall  paper,  also  paper  that 
comes  in  ribbon  rolls),  customers  buying  and  receiving 
measurements  and  change.  The  teacher  watches  and 
sees  that  there  are  no  mistakes.  It  is  a  real  game,  the  chil- 
dren are  not  reciting  a  prepared  dialogue.  They  talk  freely 
as  children  do  on  the  playground.  Myrtle  Mayo 


Let's  Just  Pretend 

You  all  know  how  children  enjoy  playing  or  pretending 
this  or  that.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that,  even  now, 
it  is  sometimes  a  pleasure  or  a  help  for  us  grown-ups  to 
pretend  too? 

When  you  look  out  some  dark  gray,  gloomy  morning, 
just  play  that  you  are  to  be  visited  by  some  noted  personage 


in  your  little  school-room.  Put  on  that  new  white  waist 
which  you  thought  too  nice  for  school.  Pin  on  that  de- 
lightful new  pink  rosette  which  little  Nan  gave  you  for 
Christmas.  Then,  last  of  all,  take  one  of  your  dainty  little 
aprons  which  you  wear  only  on  special  occasions  and  sally 
forth  to  meet  your  imaginary  guest. 

Tell  the  children,  when  school  begins,  that  you  arc 
making  believe  that  you  have  company.  They  iiiU 
soon  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  work  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  otherwise. 

Even  if  Johnnie  is  careless  about  those  long  division  ex- 
amples,  when  company  is  there,  you  will  be  less  liable  to 
vent  your  wrath  on  his  defenseless  head,  and  by  and  by  you 
will  see  the  sunlight  breaking  through  the  clouds  on  his 
little  freckled  face  as  the  hard  road  is  made  smooth. 

The  children  will  probably  work  a  little  more  carefully 
if  they  think  some  favorite  visitor  is  to  examine  their 
p>apers;  the  recesses  and  noons  will  be  a  little  less  noisy 
when  that  same  visitor  is  listening.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
everyone  will  go  home  more  contented  and  happy  after 
that  make-believe  visiting  day. 

M.  L.  Crowley 


Hey  Diddle  Diddle 


Ethel  C.  Brown 
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An  important  book  on  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  every  teacher. 

DECORATION  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

BY  THEODORE  M*  DILLAWAY 
Diredof  of  Manual  AxtM,  Bortoo  Pubttc  Sdiooli 


A  book  that  shows  what  a  schoolroom  may  be 
made  by  the  intelligent*  selection  and  artistic 
anrangement  of  its  decorations. 

As  a  teacher  the  best  hours  of  your  life  are 
spent  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  psychological 
influence  of  your  daUy  environment  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
your  own  character  and  that  of  your  pupils. 

Mr.  Dillaway  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  neglected  phase  of  education.  In  this  book 
he  points  out  dearly  conunon  faults  foimd  in  the 
average  school  arrangement,  and  then  by  text  and 
illustrations  of  re-arrangement  shows  how  the 
decorative  schemes  of  these  same  schools  may  be 
made  to  reflect  true  artistic  quality. 

The  text  of  this  book  sets  forth  comprehensively 
the  proper  selection  and  arrangement  of  statuary, 
pictures,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  prints  in  color  and 
sepia,  Japanese  prints  and  vase  forms,  with  a 
complete  list  of  these  decorations,  showing  just 
which  are  best  co-related  to  the  curriculum  of 
each  grade. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  colored  plates  and 
half-tone  reproductions.  Beautifully  printed  and 
bound. 

Pricey  postpaid,  $2.00 

Send  far  illustrated  circular 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

BmImi        N«wYork        Philadelphia        Atlanta 
San  Francitco 
Chkafot  Thomas  Charies  Co.     Kansas  City:  HooTer  Bros. 


Patents 


Accuracy  in  the 
Measurement  of  Colors 

Previous  methods  of  color  measurement 
have  been  inaccurate.  The  eye  has  been 
the  means  of  estimating  color,  and  docs  not 
always  see  alike.  What  is  a  particular 
color  today  to  a  given  person  may  Qot  be 
the  same  color  tomorrow,  because  of  over- 
indulgence in  food,  lack  of  sleep,  etc.  The 
only  definite  system,  which  makes  possible  the  accurate 
matching  of  colors  today,  tomorrow  or  any  time,  is 

The  Munsell  Color  System 

It  has  been  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and 
other  cities;  is  used  by  prominent  artists,  leading  art  schools, 
universities,  colleges  and  industrial  laboratories.  The  box  of 
water  colors  and  camers-hair  brush  illustrated  below  retaib  at 
50c  In  order  to  introduce  the  Munsell  Color  System  we  will 
send  it  to  you  for  40c  in  stamps  or  money  order. 
The  middle  colors  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  water  colors, 
crayons,  athis  of  charts,  color  tree,  sphere,  etc.,  to  correctly  teach 
accuracy  and  color  harmony. 
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Send  today  for  explanatory  circular  "P"  and  prices 

Wadsworthy  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Twenty    Million    Boys    and    Girls 
All  at  Your  Mercy 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  we  have  twenty  million  boys  and 
girl^  in  America  —  all  in  your  hands  for  better  or  for  worse? 
That  what  you  teach  them,  what  you  give  them  to  read  meaps 
their  own  f  utiure  and  the  future  of  the  country?  Think  it  over,  and 
begin  well. 

Books  like  these  will  bring  sweetness  and  joy  to  any  child. 


Braden,    Pictures 
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Supplementary  Readers 

Primera 

A  Little  Book  of  Well-known  Toys. 

in  colors. 
The  Little  Kingdom  Primer.    Funk.    Colors,  sUhouettes, 

and  line  drawings.  M 

Nature  aad  iaduatry 
Chats  in  the  Zoo.    JtmesBXkdWeimfr.    Photos.  .40 

Bird  Life  Stories.    Books  I  and  IL     Weed.    Colors.    Each  .60 
The  Four  Wonders.    Cotton.  Wool,  Linen,  Silk.    Shillig. 

Color  plates  and  line  drawings. 
Paiiy  Lore  aad  Mytba 
Aodeneo's  Best  Fairy  Tales.    Andersen-Henderson. 

Pictures  in  poster  colors. 
Japanese  Fahy  Tales.    Williston.    Japanese  water  colors. 

First  and  Second  Series.    Each 
Classic  Myths.    Judd.    Line  drawing 
Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men.    Radford-Warren. 

Line<lrawings.    In  preparation. 
Poreiga  CouaiHea 
The  Sunbonnet  Babies  fal  Holland.    Grover.    Flat  colors. 
Holland  Stories.  Mary  E.  Smilk.  Colors  and  line  drawings. 
Lucita:  A  ChiM's  Story  of  (Hd  Mexk:o.    Gaines.    Colors. 
Verse 
A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.    Stevenson.    Colors  and  line 

drawings. 
Little   Rhymes   for   Little   Readers.     SeegmiUer.   Wash 

drawings. 
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THE  COW    JUMPED  OVER 
•     THE  MOON  * 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
LEADERS 

The  retiring  president  of  the  American 
Book  Company,  Mr.  H.  T.  Ambrose,  was 
the  executive  head  of  the  Company  for 
many  years,  having  been  first  elected 
shortly  after  the  organization  of  the 
Company  in  1890.  Mr.  Ambrose  is  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and 'was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
of  Cincinnati;  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  American  Book  Company,  became 
its  first  treasurer.  Since  his  accession 
to  the  presidency  and  during  the  many 
years  of  liis  successful  administration, 
Mr.  Ambrose  was  the  actual  as  well  as 
the  nominal  head  of  the  business.  Equable 
in  temper,  possessing  a  judicial  mind, 
temperate  in  speech,  he  has  been  a  sa- 
gacious leader  of  a  strong  and  successful 
organization.  Farseeing  and  thoughtful, 
Mr.  Ambrose  has  been  a  good  listener  and 
a  close  observer  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
times.  He  possesses  in  marked  degree 
the  qualifications  that  would  have  made 
him  a  successful  head  of  any  business  in 
which  he  might  have  engaged. 

When  he  retired  from  the  more  active 
work  involved  in  the  presidency  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company  and  as  such  will  con- 
tinue to  take  a  lively  interest  in  its  affairs. 
He  has  invested  in  grape  fruit  and  orange 
groves  in  Florida,  where  he  will  probably 
spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time. 


Mr.  Louis  M.  DiUman,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Book  Company,  is 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  before  entering  the 
publishing  business  was  a  teacher,  princi- 
pal, and  superintendent  for  seven  yeaia 
{Continued  fin  page  447) 
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flns  sin^lewlnine  1U>rary-the  newINDU-PAPER  EDITIONof 

Webster'sNew 
internatioiial 

The  new  edition  has  solved  the  question 
of  having  readily  accessible  for  instant  use 
this  wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  au- 
thentic informatbn.  A  delighted  purchaser 
writes.  "The  India-Paper  volume  is  so /&x- 
ibU,  so  portable,  so  sgreesble,  so  reMtUhk 
that  looking  up  a  word  has  lost  all  its  ter- 
ror." What  a  convenience  to  the  teacher 
having  but  a  limited  space  for  books ! 


Only 

,••'       2HIn,thickand71b8.  '•••^ 
•^.inweiEht  and  yet  the  type  matter  is  N 

equivalent  to  that  of  a  IS-vol- • 
lime  encyclopedia.  Printed  on  expensive, 
thin,  strong,  opaque,  imiSbrted   India 
Paper. 

More  Scholarly,  Accurate,  Con- 
venient, and  Authoritative  than 

any  other  English  Dictionaiy. 
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Colofod  PklM  and  Half -Tom  EacmTliiga. 

DaTld  Starr  Jordan,  Preo.  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Aflwdation  and  of  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.. 
heartily  commends  the  new  work:    "Am  much 
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HJYOUMUSTMAKEABEGINNING 


sucxesspuuv 

AT  HOME 


SOMETIME 


istence.  Teachers  receive  what  their  equipment 
enables  them  to  demand.  If  you  would  increase 
your  salary,  if  you  want  a  better  school  and  more  favorable  working  con- 
ditions, let  the  Interstate  organization  direct  your  study  this  faU  and 
winter.  Aa  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  spirit  which  makes  one  to  stand 
still  is  the  mental  attitude  which  keeps  one  from  making  a  right  start. 
Get  busy  now,  Normal  courses  and  Methods  courses  furnishing  instruc- 
tion you  need. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW— TERMS  EASY 

Our  students  may  pay  tuitions  in  monthly  installments,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Text-books,  each  speciallv  prepared  for  our  work,  are 
furnished  with  every  ennJlment.  Tht>y  are  designed  solely  for  the  one  who 
studies  by  correspondence.  We  have  fifteen  yean  of  successful  work 
to  speak  for  us.  Courses  arc  accredited  at  more  than  twentv-five  great 
schools— a  guarantee  of  ezceOeace.    WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


to  advance  your  education,  to  put  yourself  on  a 
plane  of  efficiency  where  your  ability  will  be  rec- 
omized  and  where  you  can  demand  and  get  a  salary 
whkh  will  enable  you  to  live  better  and  enhance 
the  joys  of  ex- 
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VOU  A*C  INTOtnTBO    WMTC  VOUH  NAM!  AND 


PRIHABY  EDUCAflON— Sept. 


• 

AGENTS 


to  take  orders  for  Primary  Education  and  Popular 

Educator  at  your  local  teachers'  meeting  and  adjoining 

counties,   in    Arkansas,    Texas,    Oklahoma,    Louisiana, 

Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

It  is  no  experiment.     Success  comes  to  all  energetic, 

honest,  earnest-working  representatives,  therefore  do  not 

apply  unless  you  have  above  qualifications,  can  send  the 

best  of  references,  and  will  agree  to  represent  Primary 

Education  and    Popular    Educator    exclusively,  in 

territory  assigned  to  you. 

Previous  experience  not  necessary.    We  will  help 
you  to  succeed.    Send  your  application  today. 

E.  S.  SMITH 

2487  Prairie  Avenue 

CHICAGO 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  PRiiiARY  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Reflection 

Many  and  various  are  the  standards  for  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  teachers.    Every  supervisor  has  his  own;  every 
teacher  is  expected  to  turn  his  eyes  inward  and  judge  him- 
self by  this  or   that  test.     But   the  matter  is  nof  so 
complicated  as  all  this;   the  amount  of   soul   searching 
necessary  is  not  so  very  great.    Is  the  school  educating 
you  as  well  as  your  scholars?    Are  you  making  character  as 
well  as  trying  to  make  theirs?    If  you  can  answer  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative  you  need  not  worry  about  the 
other  standards;  if  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  amount, 
watch  your  pupils  and  they  will  answer  it  for  you,  for 
character  makes  character  and  the  friction  of  the  school- 
room reacts  on  the  teacher  as  inevitably  as  on  the  taught. 
The  curious  part  of  this  interplay  of  personality  is  Uiat 
personal  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil  seem  not  at 
all  necessary  in  order  that  the  reaction  may  be  effective. 
We  often  hear  men  recalling  the  great  inspiration  some 
teacher  has  been  to  them,  although  he  never  spoke  to 
them  and  perhaps  knew  them  not  at  all.    But  his  character 
somehow  mysteriously  entered  into  theirs.    If  this  is  an 
inspiring  thought  it  is  also  a  rather  terrible  one.    We  often 
wish  that  there  were  not  so  much  power  in  our  hands, 
that  our  relations  with  our  school  could  be  more  on  a 
business  basis,  so  to  speak.    Nevertheless,  the  growing 
teacher,  the  teacher  whose  work  is  making  character  both 
for  herself  and  her  pupils,  rejoices  in  it,  because,  while 
she  may  teach  facts,  she  is  really  largely  determining 
whether  those  facts  shall  be  used  sanely  or  foolishly,  for 
good  or  evil.    *'  We  warn  ourselves,  and  we  are  warned  by 
all  our  critics,"  says  the  late  Professor  Sumner  in  a  recent 
volume  of  essays,  ^^  that  education  is  something  far  different 
from  schooling.    Unfortunately  they  do  not   necessarily 
go  together.     Unfortunately  also  our  people  are  pinning 
their  faith  on  schooling.    The  faith  in  book-learning  is 
one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  it 
enters  for  a  large  part  into  the  bequest  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  about  to  hand  over  to  the  twentieth.    On  the 
walls  of  our  school-room  our  teacher  had  pasted  up  in  large 
letters:   *  Knowledge  is  power.'    Yes,  that  is  what  knowl- 
edge is.    It  is  power  and  nothing  more.    As  a  power,  it 
is  like  wealth,  talent  or  any  power;  that  is,  it  is  without 
any  moral  element  whatever.    The  moral  question  always 
comes  in  when  we  ask,  in  respect  to  the  man  who  has  power, 
what  will  he  do  with  it?    It  is  so  of  wealth.    The  man  who 
has  it  can  realize  purposes  which  are  entirely  impossible 
to  the  man  who  has  it  not.    What  purposes  will  the  holder 
of  wealth  choose?     If  he  chooses  one  set  of  purposes  he 
may  bring  things  to  pass  of  which  the  rest  of  us  can  only 
dream  of  and  wish  for.    If  he  chooses  another  set  of  pur- 
poses, he  will  be  only  so  much  the  greater  curse  to  himself 
and  all  around  him  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  poor. 
The  same  is  true  of  talent.    The  same  is  true  of  any  other 
power.     It  is  true  of  knowledge.    The  man  who  has  it 
is  equipped  for  action  both  with  tools  and  weapons.     What 
will  he  do  with  it?    If  he  so  chooses  he  may,  by  virtue  of  it, 


be  far  more  useful  to  himself,  his  children,  and  his  country 
than  he  would  be  without  it,  but  if  he  chooses  otherwise, 
he  may  simply  be  a  far  more  efficient  and  harmful  rascal 
than  he  would  be  without  it." 


What  School  Children  Can  Do 

September  is  an  excellent  month  in  which  to  start  the 
study  of  Agriculture,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 
Once  begin  and  you  will  always  continue,  because  the  sub- 
ject itself  is  so  fascinating.  Few  satisfactions  equal  that 
of  making  a  lovely  garden  out  of  a  hay  field,  or  of  seeing 
perfect  fruit  on  trees  that  have  rewarded  one's  care.  In 
connection  with  trees  there  is  a  great  deal  of  useful,  yes 
and  necessary,  work  that  may  be  done  in  school.  Do  you 
instruct  your  children  in  the  ways  and  life  history  of  the 
various  caterpillars  that  are  such  a  menace  to  our  orchards 
and  encourage  them  to  destroy  the  egg  masses  in  the  winter? 
Here  is  an  account  of  what  was  accomplished  last  winter 
in  a  single  town,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

A  Terrible  Slaughter 

The  destruction  of  tent  caterpillar  egg  dusters  by  the  sdiool  diil- 
dren  of  Stockbrid^  this  past  winter  and  spring  has  exceeded  all  expec- 
tation. The  astonishing  total  is  172,369.  As  each  duster  or  nia» 
averages  about  200  eggs,  that  means  we  are  rid  this  summer  of  34,473»- 
800  caterpillars.  The  cost  of  this  dcstrucdon  is  only  |d8.00,  as  the 
Grange,  the  L.  H.  A.  and  the  Town  Club  (who  jointly  bear  the  expense) 
voted  to  give  the  children  of  the  grades  fifty  cents  per  thousand  for 
the  dusters,  and,  in  addition,  a  first  prize  of  $10  and  a  second  of  $5 
to  the  grades  destroying  the  largest  number.  The  first  prixe  was  won 
by  the  Interlaken  Grammar  School,  with  61 ,094  dusters.  The  secood 
went  to  the  Interlaken  Primary,  with 43,914.  Thepriaes  and^bounty" 
of  course,  will  be  used  by  the  schools  and  grades  to  purchase  pictures 
or  other  equipment  for  thdr  rooms. 

This  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  co- 
operative effort.  The  cost,  which  is  borne  by  a  large  number  of  people, 
is  insignificant,  and  every  person  in  town  had  been  directly  benefited. 
But  two  or  three  nests  have  developed  in  the  editor's  orchard,  for 
example,  when  last  year  there  were  over  a  hundred.  His  orchard  was 
combed  for  clusters  by  a  band  of  small  boys  in  March,  and  combed 
efficiently.  Moreover,  every  child  has  learned  now  what  an  egg  duster 
looks  like,  and  presumably  acquired  the  habit  of  destroying  it. 


A  Wrong  Attitude 

Rivalry  among  children  is  no  doubt  wholesome  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  there  is  one  subject  in  which  teachers 
often  employ  it  unwisely.  When  your  class  reads,  is  their 
attention  focused  on  the  content  of  the  lesson,  or  entirdy 
on  the  manner  in  which  John  Is  reading?  Are  the  majority 
of  the  class  getting  real  pleasure  from  what  they  read  and 
trying  to  give  pleasure  to  others  by  their  manner  of  reading, 
or  are  they  bent  solely  on  showing  the  teacher  how  well  they 
can  render  the  lessons?  Do  you  often  say, "  Now,  children, 
who  can  read  this  better  than  Alice  did?  '*  If  you  do,  you 
are  failing  to  create  the  right  atmosphere  in  the  class  and  it 
is  only  the  exceptional  child  who  will  gain  more  than  a 
superficial  benefit  from  the  lessons. 
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in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  in  the  early  seventies, 
and  practiced  law  during  the  last  years  of 
his  service  as  superintendent. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Dillman  went  to  Chicago 
and  opened  an  office  for  the  firm  of 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  remained  until  the  organization 
of  the  American  Book  Company  in  1890. 

When  this  Company  was  formed  he 
was  made  assistant  manager  at  Chicago, 
and  he  remained  in  this  position  until  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Barnes,  the  managing  director, 
retired  and  went  to  Paris  to  live.  Mr. 
Dillman  was  then  elected  managing 
director  of  the  Company  at  Chicago, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
elected  president  April  21,  1914.  The 
enormous  business  of  the  house  in  the 
Chicago  division  is  largely  the  result  of 
Mr.  Dillman's  genius  and  mastery. 

Mr.  John  Arthur  Greene,  who  succeeds 
the  late  Oilman  H.  Tucker,  is  secretary 
and  chief  of  the  agency  department  of  the 
American  Book  Company,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  promoted  on  April  21,  from 
that  of  managing  director  in  New  York. 


Mr.  Greene  is  a  native  of  Waterford, 
Maine,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Farmington,  Maine,  State  Normal  School. 
He  taught  in  the  "Little  Blue"  at  Farm- 
ington, made  famous  by  the  Abbott 
family,  of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  the 
distinguished  representative.  He  organ- 
ized the  public  school  system  of  Farming- 
ton  and  was  its  first  principal.  Mr. 
Greene  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Maine,  and  practiced  in  Chicago, 
but  in  the  eighties  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Boston  office  of  Ivison,  Blakeman 
&  Taylor,  and  remained  with  the  house 
until  shortly  before  the  organization  of 
the  American  Book  Company  in  1890. 
Mr.  Greene  went  to  the  New  York  office 
in  1 891 .  He  was  superintendent  of  agents, 
manager,  and  in  1900  became  managing 
director  of  the  New  York  division. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Greene  has  been  one  of  the  most  intensely 
active  business  men  in  the  publishing 
business  he  has  actively  identified  him- 
self with  educational,  civic,  sociological, 
economic,  philanthropic  associations  like 
a  man  of  leisure.  Mr.  Greene  has  sub- 
stituted public  service  for  social  life  as 
his  diversion  from  business  cares.  Few 
men  in  the  school  book  business  have 
carried  as  many  and  varied  personal,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  responsibilities 
as  has  John  Arthur  Greene. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  In  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  makinff  of  better  ciUaens;  better  men  and  women:  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  th«  splendid  big  flag 
w  sand  you  will  not  cost  you  sns  esnt  sithsr  I 

WR ITE  U  8    '^^^^  y^^f  i^p^i^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y-  ^0  ^'  ^^y  ^^^*^  «n<or 

riipp  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.   Here  is  how  you  can  get  ttds 
r  KCC  big  flag  free: 

Write  us  and  wt  will  at  ones  ssnd  yoa  postpaid  98  of  our 
Brohlemttic  Flat  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  oolors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  eoat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  snJojT  doing  It  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepakl,  one  of  our  big  8x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  Indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $9  In  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  It  sbsolutoly  fr—  for  your  sslissi* 

Dent  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  wilfapplaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  IxXhering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  clII  the  more. 

«srWrlto  todsy  for  ButtoiM,  w  will  sond  tliom  postMM  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

m^^  ARC  TNB  riOTURSS  OF  TNB  FATRIOTS  ''WASNIMOTOIF*  ^B0 
^Wr        AND  ''LINCOUi''  ON  YOUR  SOMOQL  WALLf        ^^B 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0xS4  inehes  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
solors,  and  framed  In  solM  black  S-inoh  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  58  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.80  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  wUl  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
paoked  and  express  paki  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Wastiington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Ploaso  stats  kind  off  buttons  you  dosiro  us  1 
ts  sond  you.  J^ After  you  haye  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
will  pay  you  eash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  I 

MAIL  ORDER  PLAQ  CO.^  |07  Meridian  81.,  ANDBRSONt  INDIANA 


IDEAL     BLACKBOARD     STENCILS 

BEST    IN    THK  WORLD;    FIVE  CENTS   EACH 
OVER    HALF   A    MILLION    SOLD    LAST   YEAR 


^  :    Coni  and  IHimpkin  Bonier,  Maple  Leaves  Bofder,  Grape  Vine  Border.  Cat-tail  Border.  Pine 

Cone  Border,  Cornfield  and  Pumpkins,  Staiics  of  Com,  Barrel  of  Apples.  Amies  oh  Branch,  Grapes  on  Vine,  Maple 
Leaves,  Ears  of  Com.  Pumpkins,  Oak  Leaves  and  Acorns,  Program.  Roll  ot  Honor,  Perfect  AUendance. 

,  Patriotic  and  Historical:    U.  S.  FUf.  LibertylBell.  Columbus'  Shio,  Making  First  U.  S.  Flag.  Paul  Revere'a 
Ride.   The  Ifav/foivvr.  PuriUos  Going  to  Qrarch.  Washington  Portrait,  Lincoln  Portrait. 

Flowers:   wild  Roses,  Sunflowers.  Dabies.  Goldenrod,  Hollyhock.  Aster,  Poppies,  Cat-tails.  Thistle,  Chrysanthe- 
mam.  Pond  Lilies,  Nasturtium.  Poinsettia,  Camatioo. 

Borders:    Brownies,  Dutch  Children.  Overall  Boys,  Sunbonnet  Babies,  Flying  Birds,  Baroyaid  Parade,  Jolly 
Dutch  Children,  Milkmaids.  Dutch  WindmiOs,  Poppies.  Oak  and  Acorn. 

Calendars:    Ten  Child  Life  Calendars.  Ten  Nature  Calendars.  Ten  Holiday  Calendars.    Order  either  set  of  Cal- 
endars and  two  other  stencils  for  Fifty  Cents. 

IDEAL  MAP  SI  ENCIL8:    34  x  36.  10 cents  each.    Any  Continent,  United  SUtes.  Mexico,  Canada,  British 
lake,  Japan,  PUUppines,  and  many  othen.    Any  State.    Special,  Panama  Canal,  48  inches  long,  10  cents. 

Twehro  Phre-cent  Steocib  Mailed  Wlthoat  Poldfaic  for  Fifty  Cents 

IDEAL  BUSY  WORK  STENCILS:  20  in  a  set.  Any  set  12  cents. 
I  Flowers  and  Leaves.  2  Fruits  and  Veji:eUbles.  3  Animals  and  Fish. 
4  Birds  and  BntterHies.  5  Familiar  Objects.  0  Sunbonnet  and  Over- 
alls. 7  ladiao  and  Eskimo.  8  Children  and  Brownies.  9  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas.    10    Washington,  Lincoln  and  Patriotic. 

Ideal  StsmplBg  Compound  for  transferring  Bu^  Work  Stencils,  does 
not  rub  nor  smear.    12  cents  a  box,  postpaid. 

THE   SCHOOL-KOOH  STENCIL  AND  ITS  MANY  USES 

Good  stcncik,  properly  used,  are  invaluable  in  the  school-room.  In 
hundreds  of  ways  they  can  be  made  to  lighten  the  teacher's  daily  worlc. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  helpfulness  of  this  little  book,  which  costs  you 
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It  gives  explicit  directions  for  the  most  successful  use  of  the  perforated 
stendl  oa  blackboard,  paper  or  cloth,  with  instructioos  for  artistic  coloring, 
•permanent  stencil  won.  chart  making  with  stendb,  etc  Abo  numborless 
suggestions  for  using  the  stencil  as  a  real  aid  in  teaching  language,  reading, 
pography,  history,  and  other  studies.  Many  hints  for  seat  work  are  al»> 
included. 

This  book  it  given  FREE  with  an  order  for  twelve  or  more  Ideal 
Blackboard  Stencils  selected  f torn  the  above  list  or  from  our  full  cat- 
atoffoe  of  five  hnndrsd  stsocUs,  which  wUI  bs  soot  free  itpoo  request 

THINGS    TEACHERS    NEED   WHEN    8CHOOI.   OPENS 

IDEAL  LETTRR  CARDS,  in  siii,,..  ii  v^chU  ^  .ct:  cut  up,  in  boxes,  12  cents. 

IDEAL  NUMBER  CARDS,  in  strips,  6  cents  a  set;  cut  up,  in  box<6, 12 cents. 

PHONIC  WORD  BUILDER,  in  strips,  0 cents  a  set:  cut  up,  in  boxes,  12 cents. 

IDEAL  WORD  CARDS,  in  strips,  ft  cents  a  set:  cut  up.  in  boxes.  12  cents. 

IDEAL  REPORT  CARDS,  ten  montM,  25  for  2(> cents.  fiO for  30 cents. 

IDEAL  DRAWINGS  TO  COLOR.  0  x  9  inches.  50 in  set,  all  different.  19 cents. 

IDEAL  BOOKLET  COVERS  TO  COLOR,  tinted  paper,  12  in  set.  ah  new.  12  cents. 

IDEAL  DOMINO  CARDS,  for  simple  work  in  numb«r.  12  sets  for  20  cents. 

IDEAL  ALPHABET  COPY  SLIPS,  approved  hand-written  script,  12  for  10  cents. 

IDEAL  QUiHMED  CIRCLES,  1  inch  in  diameter.  3  colors  assorted,  300  for  15  cents. 

IDEAL  aUMMED  D3TS,  H  inch  in  diameter,  3  colors  assorted,  300  for  10  cents. 

IDEAL  GUMMED  STARS,   H  inch  in  diameter,  red,  gold  or  silver.  100  for  10  cents. 

BESS  BRUCE  CLEAVEL\ND  ANIMAL  SEWING  CARDS,  15  designs,  per  set,  15  cents. 


BESS  BRUCE  CLEAVELAND  FAIRY  TALE  SEWING  CARDi.  15  designs;  per  set,  15  t 

SILKATEEN,  for  iso wing  cards,  any  color,  per  spool,  6  cents,  per  doa..  60  cents. 

IDEAL  MERIT  CARDS,  one  merit.  12  cents  per  100;  five  merits,  26  cents  per  100. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  SCISSORS,  4^  inches  blunt.  85  cents  per  doz.-  5  inches,  sharp,  90  cents  per  doa. 

IDEAL  CARBON  P  VPER.  bhie  or  black  -H  shot^ts,  19  x  26  inches,  for  25  ccnta. 

IDEAL  TR\C!N(1  P\PPT<,  h^..;,.  '  ^  ^  >>  inches,  10  sheets  for  20  cents. 
Every  Sttperintandent  Principnl,  and  Teacher  in  America  needs  oar  I9IS  Complete  Catalof  of  School 
Suppliea,  Art  and  Industrial  Material.  Blackboard  Stencils,  Busy  Work  Material.  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary and  General  Supplies  and  Helps  for  Teachers.   Free  to  you  tf  you  mention  **  Primary  Education.** 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  336  W.  63d  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Donni^  n#%|^fl^  Pint  doien  ISc  each  addttkmal  dozen  lOc  Envelopes  to  match 
IIHIIIIII  llfllll?^  5c.  per  dczen.  postpaid.  On  front  page  is  a  neat  design  with  spaces  for 
IIUIJUI  I  VUI  MW  name  of  Scholar.  Grade,  Term  and  Teacher.  Second  and  thu-d  pages 
I  contain  bkinlcs  for  nine  months'  terra  and  space  for  three  examination 
grades  with  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geojpaphy,  grammar,  language,  history^  physiology,  algebra,  civil 
government,  deportment,  days  |)resent,  days  absent,  times  tardy,  monthly  average,  also  six  blank  spaces  for  extra 
branches.  The  last  page  contains  notice  to  parents  and  space  for  signature  and  a  promoticn  blank.  We  sell  many 
of  t  hcsc  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction.  One  of  our  patrons.  Miss  Cora  MacKey,  Longview,  Texas,  says:  "  I  have 
used  your  report  cards  for  the  past  four  years  and  like  them  better  than  any  otheis."  We  have  an  especially  fine 
souvenir  for  Christmas  1914  and  close  of  school  for  1915.    Send  a  2-or-*^  -' ' '- 


SEIBERT  PRINTING  CO. 


k  2-cent  stamp  for  sample. 


Box  11,  Canal  D^yer,  Ohio 
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''An  honesty  painstakings  efficient  teachers*  agfency  is  a  very  serviceable  instittstion  for  school  boards  and 
schools^  collesres  and  private  schools^  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.    The  foQowing  ezceUeot 

''THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Coaaectioa 


Miss  E.  P.  POSTER,  Maimser. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Ass*t.  Manacer. 

LOOS3.    S^coo^^    BoA^os:^* 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Boaoon  Street,  Boston. 
Teachers  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Grades.  REGISTER  NOW. 


CompttitkMi  for  positkNU  grows  iharpcr  each  year  ~  um  •▼•ry  Iwlp 


THE. 


BREWER! 


rtACMERS' 
AGENCY 


A  V     D  I  T  U  R 


I   I.  D  I  N  (..      CHIC 


Have  you  ever  registered  wttk  an  agency?    It  pays. 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

Motftrn  Sfrvkt,  eur  17th  yitr  maniMl.ttlli  hew  to  Imprevt  applteatlont.    iMt  fret  te  ttaeiMn  within  911  miki. 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.— WELLES  BLD6.,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

Save  time  by  writing  your  addms  above  and  returaing  to  nearest  office. 


it  is  always  wise  to  have  "a  frb.id  at  the  Conrt  of  Cesar/*    Register  Now  I 


A  HT  ik  ^LX*1IT^  ^T  te  Taliuible  In  proportion  to  Its 
JLM  JL\jtXiM  \J  X  Inflnonee.  If  It  morely  hoars 
of  ▼flManolee  nnd  tolls  fllU  A 1^  '*  somothlnc  bvt  If  It 
J  on  nbont  tbom     A-  **  f\  il-    Is    asked    to  roeommond 

a  toaeher  and  reeommonds     ^>  V^^\llinMrVllT^^O 

jon  that  Is  more.     Oars     JKJCi WVJuLJILXiJN  JUo 

THB  80HOOI.  BI7I.IJCTIN  AOBNOT,  O.  W*  BARDBBN,  Syraonso,  M.  T. 


Engage  the  help  and  eiperleoce  of  an  agency. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  presentation  of  thcb'  candidates. 


'"MEAGHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 

RECONINIEtlPS    TEACMBRS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 

The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  is  all  the  time. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

_  ^  NEW  YORK 

Recotnmends  college  and    nonnal  graduates,  spedallsU,  and  other   teachers  to  ooUegea*  public  and  private 

Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


schoob  m  all  parts  of  the  countoy. 
Advises  parents  about  sdioob. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

to  act  as  agents  at  local  meetings  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Virginia  for  Popular  Educator 
and  Primary  Education,  the  oldest  established  and  recognized 
standard  educational  journals  of  the  United  States,  These 
journals  sell  themselves,  as  all  teachers  know  them  and  like 
them.  Get  up  a  club  and  get  your  own  journal  free  or  we  will 
make  liberal  terms  to  good  workers. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  18  E.  17th  St,  NEW  YORK 


NOTES 

—  "Every  agricultural  school  should 
have  a  nonnal  department  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  rural 
schools/'  declares  J.  L.  McBrien  in  hk 
Arkansas  report. 

—  School-men  and  educational  insti- 
tutions now  recognize  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  sub-normal  children  that  is 
worth  saving  and  that  imder  proper  treat- 
ment much  can  be  done  to  make  them  use- 
ful. The  New  York  University  is  the 
latest  institution  to  recognize  the  fact 
and  to  establish  such  in  a  two  years 
training  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  

A  PUPILS'  ECONOMY  LEAGUE 

A  pupils'  economy  league  has  been 
organized  among  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Garrett  Coimty,  Maryland, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  County 
Board  of  School  Commissioners.  Each 
pupil  of  the  county,  by  virtue  of  enroll- 
ment upon  the  school  records,  is  a  menber 
of  the  league.  A  button  is  given  to  each 
one  on  which  is  printed  the  words,  "Pupils' 
Economy  League,  Garrett  Coimty,  Mary- 
land," the  words  encircling  the  State  coat- 
of-arms. 

The  primary  object  of  the  association 
is  to  secure  greater  returns  for  the  educa- 
tional expenditures  of  the  county.  It  is 
felt  that  the  principle  of  economy,  learned 
first  in  respect  to  school  equipment  and 
supplies,  may  be  carried  over  into  the 
broader  education  of  the  child  and  beconoe 
an  important  part  of  character  instruc- 
tion. The  county  commissioners  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  considerable  waste 
which  may  be  prevented  through  co- 
operation between  the  School  Boards  and 
pupib.  Such  waste  may  take  place  in  one 
of  the  following  ways: 

1  Destruction  of  outbuildings  and 
ences. 

2  Defacement  of  school  buildings. 

3  Mutilation  of  interior  walls. 

4  Breaking  of  window  panes. 

5  Carrying  away  of  school  furniture 
—  I>ails,  shovels,  brooms,  etc. 

6  Carving,  cutting,  and  breaking  school 
desks  and  benches. 

7  Injuring  or  losing  school  textbooks. 
The  essential  means  of  stopping  these 

leaks  is  to  make  pupils  and  t^uJiers. 
trustees  and  commissioners,  principals 
and  superintendents,  all  realize  the  accu- 
mulated loss  due  to  continued  cardess 
destruction  of  the  small  things  in  a  large 
system  where  thousands  of  individuals 
are  directly  concerned.  The  pupils' 
economy  league  is  a  constant  force  for 
carefulness  and  intelligent  use.  Ead 
day  something  occurs  in  or  outside  of  the 
school-room  where  the  woric  of  the  league 
comes  into  play  and  the  important  prin- 
ciple of  economy  is  taught. 

All  of  these  forms  of  waste  and  needless 
destruction  are  occasionally  reviewed  and 
emphasized  at  meetings  of  the  league 
held  the  last  Friday  of  the  school  months 

—  F.  E.  Rathbufij  County  SupcrinUnd- 
(^  oj  Schqpls,  Oafclaml,  Mi. 
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teachers*^    It  is  a  legftimate  and  helpf al  bustnes*    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  success! al  edticators  in  ptiblfc 
teachers^  agencies  are  managed  by  able»  experienced  and  reliable  persons^  and  have  our  recommendation* 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL.** 


LESS  OUTSIDE  STUDY 

Spokane  Moves  for  Longer  School 

Hours 

Meeting  the  popular  demand  for  less 
study  outside  of  the  school-room,  the 
Spokane  Board  of  Education  has  de- 
cided to  lengthen  the  hours  of  attendance 
in  the  high  schools  by  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Conunendng  in  September  the 
high  schools  will  convene  at  8.30  a.m.,  in 
stead  of  nine,  as  formerly,  and  will  dose 
at  2.45  p.  M.,  mstead  of  2.30.  In  a  sUte- 
ment  regarding  the  change  Superintendent 
Bruce  M.  Watson  said:  "TTiis  schedule 
provides  for  seven  school  periods  per  day 
instead  of  six,  as  formerly.  It  does  not 
contemplate  more  subjects  or  heavier 
programs  for  pupils,  nor  generally  for 
teachers.  The  seven-period  S3rstem  makes 
possible  a  school  program  caring  for 
the  numerous  activities  of  a  complex  high 
school  organization  to  better  advantage 
than  the  six-period  plan.  It  also  enables 
a  pupil  to  choose  his  program  to  better 
advantage.  The  new  plan  gives  every 
pupil  one  more  period  for  study  in  school 
under  conditions  better  for  study  than 
most  homes  afford,  and  also  affords  better 
opportunities  for  consultation  between 
pupils  and  teachers." 


PATRIOTIC      TRAINING     SHOULD 

BEGIN  BEFORE  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN AGE 

A  story  is  told  of  a  little  child  who  was 
for  the  first  time  being  tucked  away  in  his 
own  little  bed  in  a  room  across  the  hall 
from  that  occupied  by  his  mother.  As 
his  grandmother  heard  his  prayers  and 
kissed  him  good-night  the  little  fdlow's 
courage  began  to  waver.  '*I  want  to  go 
in  muver's  bed,"  he  pleaded.  The  grand- 
mother explained  to  him  that  the  angels 
would  keep  guard  over  him  and  that  he 
need  have  no  fear.  These  assurances,  how- 
ever, failed  to  carry  conviction.  "I  don't 
want  no  old  angels  'cause  I  can't  see  'em," 
was  his  logical  argument.  Then  be- 
thinking himself  of  the  story  his  grand- 
father had  told  of  the  origin  of  the  song, 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  re- 
membering the  moral  application  of  the 
story,  the  little  man  added:  "Grand- 
muver,  if  you  will  cover  me  with  the  flag  I 
won't  be   'fraid." 

To  this  child  the  physical  presence  of 
the  flag  he  could  see  and  touch  meant 
infinitely  more  than  the  invisible  spirits 
of  goodness  which  his  little  imagination 
was  only  too  likely  to  confuse  with  the 
hobgoblins  and  things  of  terror. 

Unfortunately,  the  development  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  is  often  neglected  even  in 
homes  where  religious  and  moral  training 
is  carefully  provided  for.  Every  child 
of  school-going  age  should  be  made  to  feel 
for  the  American  Flag  that  love  and  trust 
that  the  Little  fellow  in  the  story  found 
in  its  protecting  folds. 

If  your  school  has  no  flag,  one  of  the 
fxmdsunentals  of  its  educational  work  is 
being  neglected.  The  suggestion  offered 
in  the  advertisement  of  the  Mail  Order 
Flag  Company  of  Amderson,  Indiana,  on 
another  page  of  this  publication  i$  well 
worthy  of  your  consideration, 


THE    ALBERT   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

628   8.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.    Our  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business,"  tells  a  few  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western   Office:    Spokane,    Wash. 


AfMckt  we  daily  helping  oClMn:  diey  will  help  yoa. 


posmoNsoFALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CNPEMTIVE  INSTRUCTORS' -ilSS'H 

Write  us  what  you  want.  uADiny    lyn 

Free  Literature.     Address  •  HAHIUN,   INU. 


It  pays^to  pay^to  get^more  pay.    Regietcr  Nowl 


.oarlx^irsa.  ^^o^^olxoarfli' 


»xi.o3r 


A  ■Uttrior  eceiicy  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candidates.    Services'^e  to  school  officials. 
CHAlLBS  W.  HULPOID.  Prop.  (Tel.  1635  Murray  HUl)    393  Fifth  Ave..  Ne% 


BW  York*  N.Y* 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists  ~  It's  an  agency's  hnsineu  to  place  teachers. 


PFim    FniinATIflNAI     RIIRFAII    35th  year.    First  class  equipment.    Operates  locally  and  nationally. 

rLllll    CUUUA I  lUilAL   DUnUlU    Direct  caUs  from  school  officers.    Direct  recommendations.    WeU 

NO    ADVANCE    FEC  prepared  teachers m great  demand.    305  D  7th  St,  Alleatown,  Pa. 


Do  H  Nowl 


Do  it  Nowl 


yj%r&mt&ipTL 


^Mltlo: 


for    T&aolx&vm 


For  Every  Department  of  School  Work  in  Colorado,  OkUhoma,  South  DakoU,  Idaho,  Washington,  Wyoming. 
Kansas,  Utah.  North  Dakota,  Oregon.  Arizona,  Nebraska.  California,  Montana  Jfevada  and  New  Mezko.  As  pub. 
Ushen  of  'THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS*  AQENCYSCHOOL  DIRECTORIES,"  we  are  m  toucl 


t^MontanstNevada  and  New  Mezko.    As  pub 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES,"  we  are  m  touc 

withneariy  aU  the  Schoob  in  bese  Stxtctm  States.    WRir£  US  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET.    Our  booklet 

"How  to  Apply  for  a  School"  with  Laws  of  Certificatioa  ol  Teachen  hi  ALL  the  States,  just  pubhahed.  Free  to 

Members  or  sent  prnaid  for  Fifty  Cents  in  i^j^^^J^k^^^j^k^    _      ,^.      ,    ^j^. ^  ■' ,   i.^.    -^-g 

tOM.     MONEY  REFUNDED    IF    NOT  P^SS^KS^^^aSfl^^a^^SI^^?::^:^^^ 

SATISFIED.         WM.  RUFPER,  Manager 

The  Largest  Teachers'  Agency  hi  the 

Rocky  Monatahi  Region 


Koc/<y/^r  Tea  chers 

/^GINCY.  EMPIRE  BLDO.  DfsvER  COLO 


An  Agency  registration  increases  your  chances  for  securing  work  entfa^y  congenUL 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 


.  NpIi.     Fif-t  Nation.-il 
Bultinnr...  Vl.,1.      Mu 


vSnoRl    INDKR-SIANDAHLK  CON  IRAC  T    25tn  YEAR 


The  Salary  yonr  qnallflcatkina  4esenre  is  faicreased  hy  an  agency  reglstratkMi. 


THE    FI8K   TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 


fit  PofA  5lrMr,  Bm<m.  Uw. 
iSe  FiJIk  Att„  Nem  York,  N.  F. 
1847  U  Stnet,  WasUnjOcn,  D.  C. 
M8  B.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Oucato,  lU. 
Send  to  any  address 


917  Mtmdc  TempU.  Denver,  CoL 
S16  Journal  BIdg.,  Portland,  Or$. 
tiei  SkaUuck  Avenm,  BerkdoyXaL 
543  Douglas  Blfg.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
for  Agency  Manual,  free. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

We  want  a  few  good  agents  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
Popular  Educator  and  Primary  Education  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  the 
South.  We  are  not  looking  for  agents  who  cannot  secure 
business.  If  you  want  a  change  of  work  and  can  produce 
results,  write  us.    We  will  pay  salary  and  commission  to  right 

parties. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

18  E.  17th  Street,  New  Yerk        t 
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Shorthand 

is  tMigbt  in  mor«  schools  than  all  other  lystema 
combinad.  Thexe  an  1852  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  public 
liigh  schools.  The  atanding  of  the  five  leading  sys- 
tems is  as  foOowa; 

QREOQ  SHORTHAND 974  cities 

Bmo  Pttnun J64    " 

f«MC  Pltmao 105     " 

Qraham 88     " 

JHunson 32     " 

Twenty-nine  other  aystema  or  textbooks  ue  repre- 
sented in  the  remaining  289  cities. 

Gregg  leadership  in  the  private  cctnmercial  schools 
is  even  more  marked.  It  was  adopted  by  more  than 
four  hundred  schoob  last  year.  The  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  are: 

Simplicity— it  is  the  easiest  of  ail  practical  sy»> 
terns  to  learn. 

Uflbilitr— it  holds  the  world's  record  for  acca- 
ragr  at  high  speed— 09.6%  perfect. 

Speed — Grw^  writers  won  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed 

TC^CHCnr  CORRCSPONOENCC  COURIC— Ffss 

The  large  number  of  schoob  using  the  system* 
and  new  ones  adopting  it  each  vear,  creates  a  con> 
stant  demand  for  professionally- trained   teachers. 

Commercial  teaching  b  a  new  and  attractive  field 
— having  decided  advantages  over  other  branches. 
Write  today  about  our  free  correspondence  bstruo- 
tion  for  teachers.  ' 

Ask  also  for  Booklet  4. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Nsw  York  Chleago  Ssn  Franeiteo 


tk  CHILD  carries  from  the  schoolroom 
^  ^  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
impressions  of  his  teaching. 

The  teachers  who  have  a  heart  interest 
in  their  pupils  as  well  as  in  their  work 
recoomiend  only 


DIXON'S 


CRAPHUE 


PENCILS 


Their  reoommendatian  is  supported  by 
the  very  highest  of  cducationalauthorities. 

Write  for  folder  and  samples  No.  134-J 

Made  in  Jersey  City»  N  J.,  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIDLE  CO. 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

hr/  For  Kilmer- 

^^^  gar  ten  and  Primary  Grades  ^  in- 
cluding all  supplies  pertaining 
to  the  industrial  branches^  such 
as  Manual  Training  Supplies, 
Drawing  Paper,  Reed,  Raffia, 
Cross  Stilch  Canvas,  Scrim, 
Monks'  Cloth,  Burlaps,  Con- 
struction Paper,  Chair  Cane, 
Book  Binding  and  Weaving 
Material.  Catalogue  free. 
GARDEN  CITY  CCUCATIONAL  CO. 
110  S.  Wabaih  Avt.  Box  8  CHICAQO,  ILL 


USB    FOUITH    YBAI    OBOOKAPHY 

In  harmony  with  State  Coutm  of  Stady 

By  CARRIE  M.  LEEVER 

Price,  so  cents    Postpaid 
T.  N.  LAKIN  &  SONS,  Publbhers,  Vandalia,  HI. 


INDIYIDBAL  OUTUNE  MAPS  iZ  S^'S!kT. 

8,.  Continents  World.  U.  8.  Sectiona.  etc  Padi 
of  50  duplicates,  by  mail  40c.  Name  map  wanted. 
Sample  naokase,  1  of  each,  by  mail  20c  List  free. 
J. L  ENGLE.  '%■  119  Mn*  Box  49,  BMTer.  Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
IN  STORY-TELLING 

Study  the  art  of  story-telling  with 
Miss  Georgina  Speare,  who  has  pupils 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

MISS  GEORGINA  SPEARE 
17  COURT  STREET         -        -        UTICA,  N.Y. 


NOTES 

—  Hawkins  County,  Tenn.,  recently 
accompli^ed  a  notable  feat  in  consolida- 
tion. Four  schools  were  consolidated; 
and  the  new  building  provided  is  a 
14500  structure  with  six  acres  of  good 
land,  located  on  a  pike  road.  Two  of 
the  old  schools  were  converted  into  a 
residence  for  the  principal.  The  land 
was  donated  with  the  understanding  that 
it  should  be  worked  as  a  demonstration 
school  farm.  The  principal  is  hired  for 
twelve  months  in  the  year. 

—  At  school  a  dictionary  is  considered 
an  essential  and  is  always  at  hand.  For 
best  results  in  home  work  it  should  he 
equally  accessible  at  home.  There  is  no 
surer  test  of  one's  intelligence  than  the 
ability  to  express  what  one  knows  clearly, 
forcefully,  and  with  some  degree  of  ele- 
gance. The  mastery  of  English  is  essen- 
tial to  him  who  would  be  the  leader  among 
his  fellows,  or  their  most  helpful  servant. 
The  New  International  (G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.),  b  really 
an  all-knowing  special  teacher  whose 
services  are  always  available.  See  dis- 
play advertisement  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  

THE  T.  C.  U.  EXHIBIT 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
at  the  N.  E.  A.  was  that  conducted  by  the 
Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters  of  Lin- 
cob,  Nebraska.  Their  Manager,  Mr. 
Wm.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  a  former  Oak  Park  Hij^ 
School  graduate,  was  assisted  by  two 
young  men  from  St.  Paul. 

They  gave  every  teacher  a  free  identi- 
fication card  which  read: 

"The  T.  C.  U.  will  pay  as  much  as 
$50.00  to  place  the  bearer  of  this  card  in 
the  care  of  friends  or  relatives  when  taken 
sick  or  injured  away  from  home.  Good 
until  October  1,  1914." 

Every  tenth  envelope  in  which  these 
cards  were  contained  held  a  Special  Certi- 
ficate which  entitled  the  bearer  to  a  beauti- 
ful leather  identification  purse  or  a  beauti- 
ful red  morocco  leather  vanity  case. 
Over  five  hundred  purses  and  vanity  cases 
were  given  away  in  this  manner. 

Ne^ess  to  say,  the  interest  around  the 
T.  C.  U.  booth  was  very  great  during  the 
entire  Convention.  On  Friday,  however, 
.there  was  intense  interest.  A  crowd  of 
between  sevoi  and  eight  hundred  members 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  gathered  in  front  of  this 
booth  to  see  who  would  receive  the  two 
$20.00  traveling  bags  which  were  to  be 
given  away. 

Every  identification  card  which  had 
been  given  out  contained  a  number, 
and  duplicates  of  these  numbers  were 
placed  in  a  large  box  and  stirred  up. 
Young  Master  Hanson,  a  Minneapolis 
lad,  was  blindfolded  and  drew  numbers 
from  the  box.  Sixteen  numbers  were 
drawn  before  someone  answered,  "Pres- 
ent." Miss  Miriam  D.  Foote,  a  Primary 
teacher  from  Minneapolis,  held  the  lucky 
number.  Then  seven  more  numbers  were 
drawn  before  another  happy  spectator 
answered,  "Present."  This  time,  the 
lucky  one  was  Mr.  M.  J.  Bray,  a  rural 
teacher  from  Hovland,  Minnesota.  Hov- 
land  is  in  the  most  remote  country  of  the 
state,  away  around  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  crowd  gave  three  cheers 
and  disbursed  and  the  T.  C.  U.  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  almost  every  member 
of  the  Convention. 


Pure  Blood 

Absolately  necessary  for  mental  and 
physical  health  and  strength,  vitality, 
vigor  and  vim,  Is  certain  if  yon  take 

Hood's    Sarsaparilla 

Liquid,  or  tablets  called  SarfatAbs"  100  dozes  $1. 


Box  49 


Primary  Helps 

Readlnir  Chart.  SpeUinsr  Booid. 
Phonic  Drill  Chart,  Number  Drfll 
Cards.  Pttreeption  Cards.  Pboaic 
Garda.  Ntunbar  BuOdera,  S<mtence 
Bulldera.  Word  BaOdara.  Phoaie 
Buildwaate.    Priea  Hat  FREE. 

Liberal  sample  package  60oent& 

J.  L.  ENGLE,  "Hm  May  ■at" 
BaaTer.  Paaaa. 


FREE 


BAND  CATAUX: 

Tbattandsrdhend 


■vcryttUim  ua*d  by 
AISOAiMilcaaPto. 


itau  la  Drams. 


LYON  A  HEAL.Y 

4liiiilA4bwSl.,Clicafa 


19-41 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty  days  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 
E.  LAWTON  a  CO. 

46  MURIAY  ST. 
NEW   YOIK    CITY 


TEACHERS  OF  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Course  in  Training 

Beginning  in  October,  1914,  New  York 
University  will  offer  a  two  years'  course 
credited  towards  the  degree  of  B.S.,  calculated 
to  give  teachers  of  backward  and  defective 
diildren  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
classroom  and  supervisory  work  with  mentally 
dehdent  children. 

Write  for  infonnatlon  to 

Dr.  James  K.  Lough 

Secretary,  School   of  Ptdagogy 

32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  aty 


n      :i      SAMPLE  SETS  FREB     n      n 

Wisconsin 
PHONOGRAM 

Combines  letter,  double  consonant  and 
gram. 

Price,  10  cents.    Other  builders  2  to  5  cents. 
E.  T.   CURTIS  CO,,  U   Cro»s#.  Wis, 


Get  Posted  Now  for  1915 

— ^^Sf"  ■P<*t  Card  to-day  for  our 
_BIO  FRBK  KDUOATIONAI.  BBI.FS 

^P*^*!?.^  ■•"^  •%  Iw  TtMlwrt  at  iMiHt  prim 
85c.  will  bnng  you  New  Sute  Ezamiution  Ques- 
ttoM  and  Answen,  Uken  from  fifteen  <I5)  States. 
CovennsaUoommonbniicliei.    Regular  uke,  $1.40 
neL    Your  opportunity  to  save  about  haXL 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  St^'S^tJSJl^ 

Bp**kora,  DUloeuoa,  Flaya,  Drill*,  Q«n*a,  Boaca. 
Marobea,  Bntertafnment  Booka,  FUkffa,  FeatoonSs. 
Z>r»p«nr,  T»l»la»a  Uehta.  SntertaliUBont  MataurteL 
Edao»tioiud  Booka  Moid  Alda  for  Taachara.  BawMd 
Olft  Oarda.  I>ra.\Hne,  Bewlnir.  Oolorlaff ,  AtphalMt, 
Numbor.  Baftdlne,  Baport.  and  Buay-Work  0»rda, 
Beoorda,  Oertifloataa,  Diplomaa.  Z>rawioff  StaocUa 

Blackboard  StMoMs.C-'-—^-^' -      - 

Stara,  Papers,  Baada,  U-. 

Thread,  Paints.  Crayons,  «^*««ro,  om 

Globes.  Cbarta,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holdml 

WABbIn,  FA. 


8,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Standla, 
I,  Colorad  Bttoka,  Pa^a,  1f-^i1g, 
I.  Baffla,  Kaadlaa,  8aw]n«  Oud 
rons,  Brasers.  Bolsaora,  Maps, 


Address  to  A.' J.  FOUOH  *'0O., 
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HOME   GEOGRAPHY 

BY 

HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D. 

Author  or  "  Stories  of  Our  Mother  Earth,"  etc 

Tested  in  the  Study  by  Educational  Ex- 
perts. Tested  in  the  classes  of  more  than 
20,000  Schools.  Home  Geography  has 
steadily  risen  in  popularity. 

Crowa  Svo.    235  Pages.    US  IllustraUons, 
Cloth,  60  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON       NEW  YORK      CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO 


WALDGRAFT  NON-DRYING  GOLOR  PADS 

FOR  STICK  PRINTING,  BLOCK  PRINTING,  STENCILING 

ANFAV  color  for  teaching  design  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades.     A  n  >n-drying  color  pad,  ready  for  use.     Clean,  tfme- 
saving,  inexpensive.    Three  colors:  red,  yellow  and  blue.    These 
colors  will  mix  with  each  other.     Each  color  in  packages  of  fifty  pads. 
Price  per  package,  IS  cents 
Caps  for  holding  pads  in  use,  per  dozens  10  cents 
Discounts  on  larger  quantities. 
Send  50  cents  and  receive  postpaid  the  following  special  offer: 


3  Packages  Non-Drying  Color  Pads,  red,  yellow,  blue 

I   Dozen  Caps  for  use  with  pads 

3  Dozen  Sticks,  assorted 


16 


.45 
.10 
J5 
.70 

Ask  for  literature  describing  all  of  the  Waldcraft  materials 

THE  WALDCRAFT  COHPANY 

J5  No.  Delaware  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


GIVE   THE  CHILDREN  A  CHANCE 

In  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years,  they  need  plenty  of  interesting  supplementary 
reading  to  keep  up  interest  in  Language,  Historj-  and  Literature,  and  above  all,  to  Make  them  proficient 
in  reading. 

Do  you  realize  that  thousands  of  children  of  normal  intellect  seem  backward  because  they  have 
not  had  sufiicient  training  in  reading?  Do  not  expect  a  boy  to  become  a  carpenter  by  hammering  a  nail 
in  one  spot  all  the  time.  Do  not  expect  a  child  to  learn  to  read  by  giving  him  the  same  old  third  reader 
until  he  can  read  it  upside  down  as  well  as  any  other  way.  If  a  child  does  not  read  well  how  can  he  master 
the  other  subjects?     Just  think  this  matter  over. 

Here  is  Your  Opportunity  to  get  an  abundance  of  first-class  reading,  the  Kind  the  Children 
Like,  and  of  the  kind  that  will  help  them,  for  a  mere  trifle.  While  the  supply  lasts,  We  Will  Sell  these 
booklets  at  $5.00  per  100.  They  are  all  well  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  strong  Manila  covers,  all 
wTitten  by  teachers  who  know  w^hat  children  need. 

Just  look  over  this  list  and  see  if  you  can  afford  to  do  without  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  of  the 
time  savers.  Get  them  now  and  stop  lying  awake  nights  trjang  to  plan  some  way  to  keep  up  interest 
in  the  primary  classes'  Language,  History,  Geography,  etc.  If  you  have  a  country  school,  pick  out  a  large 
assortment  of  titks  and  give  a  new^  bcok  to  read  each  day  to  those  who  do  extra  well  in  the  class  work. 
If  you  have  a  graded  school,  order  in  sets  of  tw^enty  or  twenty-five  of  each  title,  according  to  your  needs. 

Can  You  Beat  This? 

100  titles,  no  tivo  alike,  or  all  alike,  by  express  prepaid  for  $5.00.  Send  cash,  but  if  you  prefer  to 
pay  in  a  month  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Now,  that  is  the  story  and  here  are  the  titles.     Check  off  what  you  want  and  mail  to-day. 


HRST    GRADE 
Large  Type 

2  JEsop's  Fables      I 

H  iEsop*s  Fables     II 

11  Selections  from  iEs«>p       I 

12  Selections  from  /*F.sop     II 
73  Story  of  the  Buds 

74,  What  Annie  Saw  (Nature  Stories) 

77  Flower  Friends     I 
im  The  Butterfly  Baby 
110  Plant  Babies 

143  Babes  of  the  Wood 

144  Babes  of  the  Meadow 
215  Butterfly's  Home 

SECOND    GRADE 

7  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

8  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

75  Roots  and  Stems 

76  Bird  Friends 

78  Flower  Friends      II 

79  Flower  Friends    III 

87  Legends  of  the  Springtime     I 

1S5  Robinson  Crusoe        I 

186  Robinson  Crusoe      II 

187  Robinson  Crusoe    III 

188  Robinson  Crusoe     IV^ 

189  Children  of  History      I 

190  Children  of  History     II 

196  Legends  of  the  Springtime    I 

198  Flowei  World 

THIRD    GRADE 

1  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales      1 

4  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales    II 


9  Story  of  Bryant 

13  Selections  from  Grimm      1 

14  Selections  from  Grimm     II 

20  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field      I 

21  Stories  from  Garden  and  I'icU     II 

25  Story  of  Columbus 

26  Story  of  Israel  Putnam 

27  Story  of  William  Penn 

28  Story  of  Washington 
20  Story  of  Franklin 

30  Story  of  Webster 

31  Story  of  Lincoln 

35  Story  of  Lowell 

36  Story  of  Tennyson 

42  Story  of  W^hittier 

43  Story  of  C(x>per 
41  Story  of  Fulton 

45  Story  of  the  Pilgrims 

43  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 

48  Story  of  Eli  Whitney 

60  Story  of  Edison 

61  Story  of  Hawthorne 

62  Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse 

63  Story  of  Louisa  Alcott 

64  Story  of  James  W^att 

65  Stor>'  of  the  Norsemen 

69  Puss  in  Boots 

70  Story  of  Stephenson 

71  Story  of  Irving 

72  Story  of  Pocahontas 

81  Stor>^  of  Cyrus  W.  Field 

95  Stories  of  the  Revolution     I 

(Lexington  and  Concord) 

96  Stories  of  the  Revolution     II 

(British  driven  from  Boston.) 

101  Stories  of  the  Revolution     III 
(Battle  of  Long  Island) 


102  Liberty  Bell 

139  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe     I 

140  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe    II 

141  Lucy's  W^onderful  Globe   III 

FOURTH   GRADE 

22  Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch 
82  Story  of  Holmes 

m  Story  of  La  Salle 

89  Story  of  Longfellow 

90  De  Soto 

91  Marquette 

98  Story  of  Boone 

99  Pioneers  of  the  West 
100  Fremont  and  Carson 

103  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Woodland      I 

104  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Woodland     II 

105  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Birdland      I 
lOB  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Birdland     li 

107  Stories  and  Rhymes  of   Flowerland 

108  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Flowerland 
125  Selections  from  Longfellow 

193  Joan  of  .\rc 

FIFTH    GRADE 

23  Hawthorne's  Three  Golden  Apples 

24  Hawthorne's  Miraculous  Pitcher 

33  The  Chimiera     (Hawthorne) 

34  Paradise  of  Children     (Hawthorne) 

92  Audubon 
97  Jefferson 

102  Nathan  Hale 

130  Lafayette 

131  Farragut 


I 

II 
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UNUSUAL   NEW  BOOKS 


Overton's   Hygiene  Series 

By     Frank     Overton,     A.M.,     M.D., 

Author  of  ''Applied    Physiology." 

Personal  Hygiene  (For  the  Lower  Grades) 

40  cents 

General  Hygiene  (For  the  Upper 

Grammar  Grades)  60  cents 

Books  which  combine  the  advice  of  a 
friendly,  common-sense  doctor  and  the 
broader  scientific  point  of  view  of  a  State 
sanitary  officer — ^both  of  which  Dr.  Overton 
is.  In  the  present  general  movement 
toward  better  public  as  well  as  private 
health  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders. 


Harvey'5   Essentials 

of   Arithmetic 

By  L.  D.  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  President  of 
Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

First  Book,  for  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  school 
years  25  cents 

Second  Book,  for  Sth,  6th,  7th  and  8th 
years  .  50  cents 

Unusually  practical  books  filled  with  pre- 
vocational  problems  relating  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  manual  training,  and  the  house- 
hold arts.  They  teach  the  pupil  to  inter- 
pret and  analyze  problems  correctly,  and 
train  him  to  be  accurate  and  quick  in 
handling  numbers. 


Perry  &    Price's 

American    H  istory 

By  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York 
City;  and  Gertrude  A   Price,  Teacher  in 
Public  Schools,  New  York  City. 
First  Book— 1492=1763 
Second  Book — 1763  to  Present  Time 
Each,  60  cents 

Wholly  unlike  any  other  books  for  first- 
cycle  study.  Only  the  '  chief  events  are 
given,  and  these  are  presented  in  a  lively 
stirring  narrative,  full  of  human  interest, 
and  giving  a  background  for  later  intensive 
reading  and  study.  The  style  is  very 
dramatic,  each  chapter  being  introduced  by 
a  color  picture  which  excites  the  child's 
curiosity. 


Coe  &  Christie's 

Story   Hour   Readers 

By  Ida  CoF,  Pd.  M.,  Assistant  Principal, 
and  Alice  J.  Christie,  Primary  Teacher, 
Public  School  184,  City  of  New  York. 

One  or  Two  Books  for  each  year 

Perception  Cards  and  Teachers'  Manual 

Basic  readers,  on  the  ^' story"  method,  in 
which  a  jingle  is  followed  by  a  complete 
story,  brimming  over  with  interest,  humor, 
and  action,  and  well  adapted  for  dramatiza- 
tion. The  child's  attention  is  directed 
chiefly  to  the  thought,  and  he  learns  to  read 
therefore  with  good  natural  expression. 
The  complete  system  of  phonetics  is  ada  pted 
to  the  reading  material.  The  illustrations 
are  unusually  attractive  and  abundant 
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James  Whitcomb  Riley's   Psmous  '*  Old  Swimmin'    Hole  ' 
Greenfield,    lodiana 


OCTOBER  •   1914 


OVER  EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CIRCULATION 
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LOOK! 


Your  own  school  can  have  these 

"FAMOUS  RILEY  ART  TREASURES" 


This  most  unusual  opportunity  conies  from  the  very  birthplace  of 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 


AMERICA'S 

GREATEST 

LIVING    POET 


Like  hundreds  of  other  teachers  and  without  any  cost  to  yourself,  you  can  easily  procure  for  your  school-room 
the  famous  '*Roop''  bust  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  old  ivory  and  Bixler's  splendid  large  oil  painting  of  Riley's 
"Old  Swimmin*  Hole'*  made  famous  the  world  over  by  the  poet's  first  and  most  popular  poem  written  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  Both  of  these  valuable  adornments  for  the  school-room  are  recognized  by  Riley  and  universally 
as  standard  works  of  art,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  country  who  are  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  this  wonderful  opportunity. 

READ  HOW  EASY   IT  IS 

We  will  provide  any  teacher,  on  request,  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  12.>  artistic  souvenir  Riley  Pins  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi  135  Pins.  These  pins  at  only  ten  cents  each  are  easily  and  quickly  sold  by  the  pupils 
among  themselves,  parents  and  friends.  The  pupil  selling  the  most  pins  will  receive  a  lavishly  illustrated  book 
of  Riley  Poems  containing  the  **01d  Swimmin'  Hole  "  and  other  early  poems. 

Send  the  proceeds  from  the  pins  to  the  Capital  State  Bank,  Greenfield,  Indiana,  which  as  trustee  of  the  Riley 
Statue  Fund  will  place  one  dollar  of  the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  your  school  towards  the  Great  Riley  Statue  to  be 
erected  here  in  the  poet's  home  town  by  American  school  children.  We  will  immediately  forward  by  prepaid  ex- 
press the  famous  painting,  bust  and  prize  volume  identical  as  described  below,  and  pkce  at  the  same  time  the 
names  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  on  the  Statue  Honor  Roll. 

The  people  in  your  commanity  will  become  as  interested  in  this  school  enterprise  as  the  pupils,  and  will  gladly 
buy  the  pins,  not  only  to  assist  the  pupils  but  also  as  souvenirs  from  the  very  birthplace  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Let  us  assure  you  that  your  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  these  two  Artistic  Treasures  will  be  not  only  as  t  w 
great  as  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  already  procured  them,  but  also  as  great  as  the  delight  of  all  who  James  WnrrcouB  riley 
see  them.  They  could  not  be  purchased  at  an  art  store  for  many  times  the  proceeds  from  the  Riley  Pins  and  they  are  works  of  art  that 
you  will  never  part  with.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  show  by  these  illustrations  all  the  artistic  beauty  and  skill  displayed  in  these  famous 
treasures;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  If  it  is  faith  you  need  a  glance  at  the  letters  below  from  Superintendent  Larrabee  of  our 
city  schools  and  from  a  few  of  the  teachers  who  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  splendid  opportunity,  will  readily  convince  you  that 
the  merit  is  there.    Teachers  —  Can  you  afford  to  overlook  all  this  when  it  comes  to  your  school  free  of  all  cost? 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  US  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON  NOW.     DON'T  SEND  ANY  MONEY.     WE  WILL  IMMEDIATELY  SEND  THE  RILEY  PINS 

POSTPAID  WITH  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  PROCEED 


Our  Public  School  Superintendent  gives 
this  proposition  unqualified  endorsement 

To  the  Teacher: 

No  teacher  can  affcrd  to  overlook  this  great 
offer.  The  plan  outlined  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  for  any  school  to  obtain  a  beautiful 
large  oil  pain.ing^  of  Riley's  "Old  Swimmin' 
Hole  "  in  an  artist'c  frame  and  an  old  ivory  bust 
of  the  famous  poet.  I  can  recommend  every- 
thing to  be  just  a  represented  and  will  say  to 
the  teachers  that  it  is  a  proposition  las  out  of 
the  ordinary.    Don't  let  it  pass. 


Frank  Larrabee 

Superiniendent 
Greaijidd  City  Schools 


THE  RILEY  BUST 

The  bust  of  Mr. 
Riley  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the 
noted  sculptor,  J. 
Lceland  Roop,  and 
is  recognized  as  the 
best  likeness  of  the 
poet  ever  made.  It 
is  one-haU  life-sixe 
and  artistically  fin- 
ished in  old  ivory, 
being  especially  ap- 
propriate for  schools 
and  public  build- 
ings. 


Mr,  Riley  greatly  admires  Bixler's  oil 
painting  of  the  ** Old  Swimmin'  Hole'* 

Dear  Mr.  BixUr: 

Mr.  Riley  is  delighted  with  your  excellent 
oil  painting  of  the  "  Old  Swimmin'  Hole."  He 
wants  me  to  tell  you  how  pleased  be  is  with  it, 
how  it  brings  back  the  old  days,  and  how  more 
than  grateful  he  holds  himself  to  you.  He  is 
sendinp  to-day  six  volumes  of  his  verses  for 
your  SIX  children,  and  hopes  they  will  give  you 
and  them  the  kind  of  pleasure  you  have  given 
him. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Edmund  H.  Emx,  Sec'y 


THE    PRIZE 

BOOK  OF 

POEMS 

The  prize 
book  for  the 
pupil  selling 
ihe  most 
Riley  Pins 
contains  the 
^'Old  Swim- 
min* Hole" 
and  many 
other  famous 
l>oems.  It  is 
lavishly  illus- 
trated by  Will 
Vavvter  and  is 
a  beautiful 
gift  book. 


BIXLER'S  GENUINE  OIL  PAINTING  OF  RILEY'S  ••OLD  SWIMMIN'   HOLE"   30"  x  40" 

This  beautiful  large  oil  painting  of  Riley's**  Old  Swimmin' Hole"  measures  30  x  40  inches  and  is  hand-painted  by  the  noted 
artist  Bixlerin  genuine  oil  color  and  is  identical  with  the  one  that  hangs  in  Mr.  Riley's  home  and  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can Schools.     Your  choice  may  be  had  of  a  painting  either  in  natural  or  sepia  tones.      They  are  supplied  with  an 
artistic  flemish  oak  frame,  interlined  with  a  burnished  gilt  mold  and  are  of  the  very  highest  quality,  displaying  the 
V^X     painting  in  splendid  artistic  taste. 

READ  THESE  VOLUNTARY  LETTERS  OF  APPRECIATION     WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  LIKE  THEM 


KEENFiao 
kRT  ASS'N 
rceo field,  lod 

Please  send  me  by  rc- 
irn  mail  the  "Riiey  Pins' 
I  be  sold  by  the  pupils  at 
m  Cents  Each,  and  the  pro- 
eds  sent  to  the  Capital  State 
ink ol your  city, in  fuljpayment 

one  framed  painting,  bust   and 
lume,  to  be  identical  as  described. 
tpr ess  Prepaid.      One  dollar  of  this 
lount  is  t  J  be  placed  in  the  Statue  fund,^ 
d  the  name  of    the   school,  pupiU   and  ' 
icher  to  be  placed  on  the  Statue  Honor  Roli. 


We    received    the    beautiful  painting, 

bust  and  book  in  the  very  best  condition. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  such  excellent 

^  works  of  art.      The   pin'*  sold   like 

^i,^^     "  hot  cakes  '*  and  were  all  sold  the 


ver>'  first  day 


Harvev  M.  NrcKELS 

Greenwood,  I  nd. 


I  received  the  Riley  Treasures  intact  '  permissible  I  should  like  to  say  myself  and 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  highly    pupils  are  "  crazy  '"  about  them 


pleased.    I  must  confess  that  they  are  far 
above  my  expectations. 

Alio  A  Devaul,  Paisley ,  Ore. 


NtiL  Little,  BiytkeviUe,  Ark. 


We  received  the  excellent  tainting,  bust 
and  book  and  to  say  we  are  highly  pleased 
The  Riley  Treasures  received  and  we    is  expressing  it  mild Iv'. 
are  perfectly  delighted  with  them.    If  it  is  '      Vertie  Hulett,  Excelsior  Sjn-in^s,  Uo. 

Teachers,  tell  your  pupils  of  this  wonderful  offer  and  mail  us  the  coupon  to-day. 


Postoffice. \5^ 

.  of  Pupils .State ^S 


GREENFIELD  ART  ASSOCIATION.  201  Main  St..  Greenfielil.  Indiana 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS 


riarkowf tz    and     Starr's 

Everyday   Language 

Lessons 

40  cents 

Vocabulary  of  Common  Words  in  English,  Italian, 
Russian  and  Yiddish.    15  cents 

By  ALFRED  J.  MARKOWITZ  and  SAMUEL  STARR 
of  the  Evening  Schools,  Boston. 

Will  give  adult  foreigners  the  ability  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language. 
The  lessons  are  brief,  and  constructed  for  use 
as  drills  in  conversation.  The  conversations 
are  such  as  are  heard  in  the  shops  and  the  home, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  certain  verb 
forms  and  idioms  that  are  difficult  for  foreign- 
ers. Besides  the  lessons  in  language,  there 
are  many  helpful  lessons  in  history,  spelling, 
penmanship,  civics,  hygiene,  agriculture,  and 
compK)sition  and  letter  writing.  The  numer- 
ous illustrations  are  a  material  aid  to  the 
imderstanding  of  the  text.  The  vocabulary 
contains  1,400  words. 


Houghton's  First  Lessons 

in  English  for  Foreigners 

in    Evening  Schools 

40  cents 

By    FREDERICK    HOUGHTON,  ScM.,  PrindpaU 
Public  School  No.  7,  Buffalo. 

This  book  for  adult  foreigners  in  evening 
schools  teaches  them  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
English,  something  about  spelling,  letter  writ- 
ing, geography,  history,  civics,  counting,  the 
maldng  out  of  bills  and  checks,  etc.,  and  fur- 
nishes them  with  some  useful  information 
about  this  country  and  about  American  usages 
and  customs.  The  lessons  are  very  simple, 
but  they  are  for  men,  are  about  men  and  men's 
work,  and  not  about  children  and  childish 
things. 


Sharpens   Plain  Facts  for 
Future  Citizens 

48  cents 

By  MARY  F.  SHARPE,  Teacher  of  English  to 
Immigrants  in  the  Day  and  Evening  Schools, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Designed  for  immigrants  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  English,  this  book  helps  them  to  under- 
stand their  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  to  their  new  country.  Following  les- 
sons on  the  family,  home,  body,  health,  and 
personal  hygiene,  it  treats  in  turn  the  city,  the 
state,  and  the  national  government.  The 
order  of  arrangement  is  natural,  and  simple, 
common  expressions  are  systematically  re- 
peated. The  book  is  so  planned  as  to  help 
make  the  immigrant  an  intelligent  and  usefiil 
citizen. 


Sharpens   First   Reader 
for  Foreigners 

40  cents 

By  MARY  F  SHARPE. 

The  family,  home,  home  duties,  school, 
school  activities,  and  care  of  the  body  furnish 
the  basis  of  the  first  lessons,  and  are  especially 
adapted  to  beginners.  By  combining  a  few 
new  words  with  those  with  which  the  pupils 
are  already  familiar,  each  new  lesson  grows  out 
of  what  precedes.  The  lessons  are  regularly 
graded,  and  the  progressive  steps  natural  and 
logical,  so  that  the  later  lessons,  while  dealing 
with  simple  stories  of  American  history,  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  community  life,  are  not 
too  difficult  for  the  average  foreign  bom 
pupil. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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This  Bi^   Fla^ 

FREE 

to  any  teacher 

We  have  furnished  more   thaa  10,000 
schools  with  these  beautiful  flags  free 

HAS  your  school  a  flag  for  out-o'doors? 
Have  you  a  flag  for  your  room? 
No  school  is  lesJly  a  school  without  a  flag  in  sight 
Every  separate  room  should  have  its  own  to  be  complete. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  one,  for  you  can 
now  get  the  finest  kind  of  a  flag  absolutely  free. 
Here  is  the  way: — 
your  pupils  that,  without  spendingapenny,  they  can  help  you  getabeautiful  flag  for  their  nx>m 
or  school.  All  will  be  eager  for  it.  All  will  be  anxious  to  know  how  they  can  do  this  wonderful  thing  for  y<w. 
Then,  explain  that  you  will  simply  divide  among  them  35  emblematic  flag  buttons  in  the  beautiful  national  colors. 
These  they  are  to  sell  at  only  10  cents  each.  Friends  and  relatives  will  be  glad  to  buy  them  for  shirtwaist  sets  or 
coat  lapel  ornaments.  Everyone  will  think  them  really  artistic  and  worth  far  more  than  a  dime.  In  a  few  minutes 
each  child  can  do  his  or  her  part,  and  the  next  day  they  bring  you  the  money. 

That  is  all  they  do  and  almost  before  they  expect  it  the  big  flag  has  arrived  as  from  a  fairy  godmother. 
You  see  your  pupils  will  do  the  little  work  required.    All  you  do  is  send  for  the  buttons  and  return  the  money  to  us. 
So  don't  delay  a  day. .  Write  us  now.     Don't  send  any  money.    We  will  mail  the  buttons  postpaid. 
The  same  day  the  proceeds  reach  us  we  will  ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  the  fine  big  flag,  5x8  feet,  all 
bunting,  48  stars,  not  painted  but  sewed  on  both  sides,  sewed  stripes  —  the  kind  of  flag  the  Government  uses, 
the  kind  that  stands  the  weather,  the  kind  that  is  made  to  use  anywhere,  any  time,  indoors  or  out.    Guaranteed  not 
to  fade.    The  same  flag  that  sells  at  retail  from  $4  to  $5. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  now.    You  risk  not  a  penny.    We  guarantee  to  please  you  in  every  detail. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  like  these.        Read  them. 


We  rrceived  our  Bag  and  are  delighted  with  it  The 
pupik  are  very  proud  of  it  and  never  tire  of  telling  peoole 
they  helped  get  the  flag.    Your  plan  is  ceruinly  a  hm 


without  a  flag 


Ay  pupils  and  . 


one  and  no  school  ought  to  have  to 
when  tbe^r  once  hear  of  your  jA&a. 
will  certainly  recommend  it. 

Mabel  Bates,  Burt,  Iowa. 

We  received  our  flag  some  time  ago  and  are  delighted 
with  it.  It  is  far  better  than  we  had  noped  for.  Thank- 
ing  you  ver^r  much,  we  are  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  the 
school  in  District  No.  ii.  Bethany. 

Eva  H.  Boyce.  Linden,  N.  Y. 

The  flag  was  duly  received  and  in  good  condition. 
The  pupUs  were  almost  wild  when  they  saw  it.  They 
certainly  are  well  pleased  with  it,  and  as  teacher  of  the 
school  1  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  thanks  and  gratitude 
of  the  pupils  and  the  patrons.  Wishing  you  abundant 
success  in  your  work,  I  remain 

G.  Kichabo  Hillegass,  lUckland  Center,  Pa, 

Received  the  picture  yesterday  and  hi  behalf  of  my 
pupils  wish  to  express  our  gratitude.  It  improves 
greatly  the  monotony  of  the  bare  walls  of  my  school- 
room Anna  Larson,  Cooperstolvn,  N.  D. 

Received  buttons  promptly  on  Monday.    Gave  them 

to  the  children  Monday  noon  and  by  one  o'clodt  they 

had  dbposed  of  them.    The  children  workmg  for  the 

flag  makes  it  more  appreciated  and  fills  them  with  joy. 

Mazie  F.  Ward,  CM  SpHngs-on-Hudum,  N.  K. 

Have  received  the  flag  and  am  delighted  with  your 
pbn.  Shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  my  fellow 
teachers.  Eioia  La  Jackson,  Pioneer,  La. 


Received  the  picture  of  Washington  in  good  order  in 
due  time.  The  sdx>lars  took  great  delight  in  selling, 
the  buttons  and  had  most  of  them  sold  by  the  second 
morning.    The  picture  b  entirely  satisfactory. 

Floyd  D.  Looker,  Sedalia,  O. 

The  flag  came  Mardi  6th  and  was  all  you  represented 
it  to  be.  It  is  certainly  beautiful  and  just  what  more 
schools  should  have.  Wishing  you  success  in  your 
good  work,  I  am, 

Ouve  Winheld,  Uason,  Hick. 

Flag  IS  received  and  O.  K.  and  your  plan  is  such 
that  every  school  should  see  "  Old  Glory  '  floating  above 
their  house.  Emma  Helm,  Atayfield,  Ky, 

Enclosed  And  money  order  for  which  please  send  me 
the  flag.  Thb  makes  three  flags  that  I  have  secured 
from  you.  It  goes  without  saying  I  am  satisfied  with 
your  plan  and  method  of  doing  business,  and  the  flags 
are  certainly  all  right 

G.  WJIarberger,  Jackson,  O. 

Received  the  flag  you  sent  and  the  children  are  de- 
lighted with  it  and  I  am  pleased  with  it  mftelf. 

Ella  Sbirley,  Findlay,  O. 

Received  the  flag  all  O.  K.  and  we  all  think  it  cer- 
tainly b  a  dandy.  We  never  once  thought  it  would  be 
such  a  beauty. 

Rdtb  Meyers,  Ckenowitk,  Wash. 

We  received  the  flag  and  are  indeed  pleased  with  it 
and  we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  way  to  get  it.  The 
flag  is  now  waving  over  our  school-house  and  every- 
body b  proud  of  iL    Anna  Odsted.  Allamncky,  N.  J, 


Our  United  States  Flag  arrived  last  Saturday  in  ex- 
cellent shape.  Can  say  it  b  the  best  stitched  flag  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  b  certainly  a  fine  flag  for  so  Idik 
work.  I  can  cheerfully  and  heartily  recommend  yosr 
flag  to  anv  school  or  residence  desiring  an  excrUnt 
large  sized  beautiful  flag.  It  can  be  used  outdoon 
as  well  as  indoors  and  there  b  no  danger  of  fadiac. 
I  certainlv  will  do  all  I  can  for  a  company  having  svch 
a  great  aim.         Bernard  C.  COggam, 

Principal  of  SkippU's  School,  Big  Rapids,  Mick, 

Have  fecei\'ed  our  picture  and  are  well  pleaied  wiA 
it  and  comtider  our  efforts  to  secure  it  well  repaid 
Will  recommend  you  all  in  my  power. 

A.  Gertrude  C.  Daley,  Assonel,  Mass. 

Your  picture  of  Lincoln  received  and  I  wish  to  flank 
you  very  heartily,  on  behalf  of  our  school.     It  b  cer- 
tainly fine  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  your  plan. 
Ethel  Minnaro,  Irving,  Mick. 
The  flag  b  received  and  please  accept  our  sinceie 
thanJcs  for  the  same.     It  b  even  mtwr  beautiful  than  we 
expected.    Some  of  the  pupib  clapped  their  hands  and 
said.  "Hurrah  for  our  flag."  as  I  unrolled  the  package. 
Adak  p.  Frey,  JerdoM,  Pa. 

Received  the  flag  Moodav  and  am  pleased  to  say  it  ii 
even  better  than  1  had  dared  to  anlidpnte.  Shall  rfcna- 
mend  your  plan  to  my  fellow  teachers  as  I  think  it  b  a 
fine  way  to  obtain  a  new  flag  free,  for  selling  the  ba- 
tons b  only  a  trifle.  Thanking  you  in  behalf  of  ny 
pupib  1  am, 

Mabel  C  Sampson,  West  Ihixbmy,  Mass. 


T^T'ctsli.ixi.srtoxx     ctzxd 


MAIL 

ORDCR 

PLAQCO. 

miteryinSl., 

KUuwn,  iBiliL-, 
Gentlemen  -.-Send 
Be  postpaid  ^s  Fbc* 
Vashingtoo,  Lincoln  Bi 

tons.    [Cross  out  the  kind 


picture 
cohil. 


Address 


If  you  already  have  a  good  flag,  the  next  addition  to  your  room  or  school  hall  should  be  pictures  of  the  patriots, 

Washington  and  Lincoln.  

You  can  get  either  free  with  just  a  little  eflfort  on  fht  part  of  your  pupils  and  without  a  particle  or  trouble  to  ycanA 
The  plan  is  the  satne  as  for  the  free  flag. 

Simply  have  the  pupils  sell  35  buttons  of  the  flag  de^gn  as  described  above,  or  of  Washington  or  Lincob. 
Send  the  money  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  ship  you,  all  chaiges  prepaid,  the  picture  you  want, 
30  X  24  inches,  in  life-like  photo  colors,  and  with  neat  solid  black  two-indi  oak  frame — a  ptctiiR 
that  you  will  be  proud  to  hang  on  your  walL 
>^v       One  of  these  offers  shouW  interest  you  right  now, 
1^^.       Show  vour  pro^essiveness. 

Make  your  principal  and  trustees  keep  you  in  mind. 
^yN^     Tell  us  the  kind  of  buttons  you  want  and  get  the  great  free  flag  or  picture  diit 
will  maJte  your  room  the  talk  of  the  school. 

Teachers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  plan  are  now  making  extra  money 
writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.    You  can  do  the  same. 
-%Ml  Mall  this  Coapoa  TODAY. 

^A.  MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  COMPANY, 

^  5k^V       107  MeHdiao  Street.  /^  Aadersoau  ladlaaa. 


you  dmt  want].     As 

sold  I  will  remit  you  $3.50  and 

you  are  10  send  me,  all    charges 

prtpakl. 


[State    whether    vou    want    the    free    flaff, 

'    Wosnington    or    picture    of    Lin* 
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HOHE 
GEOGRAPHY 

BY 

HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D. 

Author  of  "  StoriM  of  Our  Mother  Earth."  otc 

Tested  in  the  Study  by  Educational  Ex- 
perts.    Tested  in  the  classes  of  more  than 
20,000    Schools.      Home    Geography    has 
steadily  risen  in  popularity. 

Crown  8vo.    235  PmgeB.    135  lUuMtntioas. 
Cloth,  60  cents. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        San  Francisco 

Accuracy  in  the 
Measurement  of  Colors 

Previous  methods  of  color  measurement 
have  been  inaccurate.    The  eye  has  been 
the  means  of  estimating  color,  and  does  not 
always  see  alike.    What  is  a  particular 
color  today  to  a  given  person  may  not  be 
Pakntt^CppyHihts     the  same  color  tomorrow,  because  of  over- 
indulgence ilk  food,  lack  of  sleep,  etc.    The 
only    definite   system,    which   makes   possible    the   accurate 
matching  of  colors  today,  tomorrow  or  any  time,  is 

The  Munsell  Color  System 

It  has  been  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and 
other  cities;  is  used  by  prominent  artists,  leading  art  schools, 
universities,  colleges  and  industrial  laboratories.  The  box  of 
water  colors  and  camel's-hair  brush  illustrated  below  retails  at 
50c  In  order  to  introduce  the  Munsell  Color  System  we  will 
send  it  to  you  for  40c  in  stamps  or  money  order. 
The  middle  colors  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  water  colors, 
crayons,  atlas  of  charts,  color  tree,  sphere,  etc.,  to  correctly  teach 
accuracy  and  color  harmony. 


Send  today  far  explanatory  circular  "P"  and  prices 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO. 

Isei-PUBUSHERS-I»l4 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  supplied  Kindergartens,  Schools,  Academies, 
Colleges  and  etc.,  as  publishers  of  school  books,  distributors  of  school  supplies,  and  in 
fact — we  carry  everything  that  can  be  conveniently  subordinated  with  a  school,  its  clf^ss 
rooms  and  its  teaching  force. 

OUR  1914  CATALOGUE  mailed  free. 

Address:  A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 

Box  8,      521  So.  WabMh  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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"lETPerg^^l^Clures 


Don't  take  the  valuable  time  of  your  boys  and  girls  to  talk  about  the  war— at  least  not  more  than  a  very  little 
of  it.    Give  them  instead  somethingof  BEAUTY.    Interest  them  in  beautiful  pictures. 

REPRODUCTIONS  OP  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  PAINTINGS 
Do  you  realize  that  srou  can  buy  gems  of  art  for  onb^ 

OM p      CENT      E AOM     ^  'o^ <>f  ^ ^^ °*<^> 'i'^ ^H ' ^- ^"<i  ^^^  y^^  ^^ ^i^<^ ^^^ 

^^*^—        ^#^1^  ■  ^#m^#r^       many  hundreds  of  subjects?    Do  not  order  less  than  25  pictures. 

Why  not  let  each  pu|^  make  a  Uttk  art  collection  of  these  five  pictures:  The  Angelus,  Feeding  Her  Birds. 
Helping  Hand.  Can't  You  Talk.  Saved  —  learning  about  the  pictures  and  the  artists? 

It  need  not  take  much  time  and  the  results  will  be  of  great  value. 
_     Send  35  cents  for  35  pictures  relating  to  Thanksgiving  and  Colambiu.    No  two  alike.    Size  5  <  2  x  8.   Order 
TO-DAY. 

SmallOT.  HaH  Cent  Sizt.  3  z3H.    Fifty  for  25  cenu. 

Extra  Size,  10  x  12.    Seven  cents  each  for  5  or  more;  15  for  SI  .00. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors,  7x9.    Two  cents  each  for  13  or  more. 

The  verv  first  of  the  school  year  place  a  beautiful  picture  on  your  school-room  walls  where  the  pupib  may 
enjoy  it  aH  the  year.    A  choice  picture  onpaper  22  x  28  inches  for  75  cents. 

NEW  1914  CATALOGUE  of  1600  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures,  a  bird  picture  in  natural  colors, 
and  a  Seven  Cent  i^ure — all  for  ten  cents  in  stamps  in  October,  and  with  it  a  mounted  picture  of  Pmideot 
Wilson  in  October  tf  you  ask  for  this  picture. 


THE  MILL 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY.   Department  1.  Maiden,  rXass. 
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PubUahed  ThU  Moatb 

PRETTY  POLLY  FLINDERS 

A  supplementary  reader  for  the  second  school 
year.  . 

With  large  type  and  colored  pictures. 

By  Mary  Fra*H:e9  BlaisdeU. 
This    is    the   latest  issue  in    the  popular 
Boy  Blue  Series."  Mailing  price,  40  cenU. 


JuBt  PubUshed 
IN    TOYLAND 

Another  new  book  for  the  second  year. 

By  LouIm  Robinson. 

Illustrated  by  Clara  Atwood. 

An  attractive  book,  carefully  graded.  It 
has  large  type  and  is  fully  illustrated.  Mail- 
ing pzke,  40  cents . 

OTHER    NEW    PRIMARY    BOOKS 

twilight  Town    For  Second  Year.    40  Cents. 

By  Mary  Frances  BlaisdeU.  author  of  "  Boy  Blue,"  "  Polly  and  DoUy," 
• '  Cherry  Tree  Children,"  The  Child  Life  Readers,  ete.    {Illustruied  m  color,) 
Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends    School  Edition.    45  CenU. 

By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.    For  Third  Year. 
The  Child's  Book  of  American  History    Illustrated.    50  Cents. 

By  A.  F.  BlaisdeU  and  F.  K.  BaU.    For  Third  or  Fourth  Year. 
Indian  Child  Life    lUustrated    50  Cents. 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastnuin  (Ohiyesa).    For  Third  or  Fourth  Year. 


ESTABLISHED    FAVORITES 

For   First-Year  Reading 
Cherry  Tree  Children     40  Cents,    By 
Mary  Frances  BlaisdeU. 

For  Second- Year    Reading 

Boy  Bine  and  His  Friends     Polly  and 
Dolly      Tommy  Thiker's  Book 

Each,  40  cenU.  All  by  Mary  Frances 
BlaisdeU. 

For  Third-Year   Reading 

Merry  Animal  Tales     Fanciful  Hower 
Tales 

Each.  50  Cents.  By  Madge  A.  Bigham. 
Old  Mother  West  Wind.  Mother  West 
Wfaid's  Children.  Mother  West  Wind's 
Animal  Friends 

Each,  45  Cents.  By  Thornton  W. 
Burgess. 
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Try  the  invigorating,  refreshing, 
soothing  and  delicious  tonic  bever- 
age made  with 

HORSFORiyS 

Acid  Phosphate 

(NoB^Alcoholic) 

A  tonic  prepared  from  the  same  valuable 
phosphates  that  make  wheat  such  a 
nourishing  and  strengthening  food. 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE  is 
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in  assisting  digestion,  restoring  the  appe- 
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We  Were  the  Pioneers  in  Publishing: 

SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 

Select  your  books  NOW  for  the  Fall.  You  want  the  best  Texts 
and  the  BEST  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING.  Here  is  a  CARE- 
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ard Books. 
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Sprague  Classic  Reader    Book  One 

The  Little  People's  Sound  Primer 

The  Little  Red  Hen 

The  Three  Bears 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 

Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven  Kids 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

Pratt's  .Csop's  Fables    Vol.1 

Welsh's  Some  of  Our  Friends 

Chase's  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

THIRD   YEiVR— GRADE  THIRD 

Sprague  Classic  Reader    Book  Three 

Carroll's  Alice's  Adventiures  in  Wonderland 

Beckwith's  In  Mythland    Vol.  II 

Godolphin's  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Mulock's  The  Little  Lame  Prince 

The  Child  of  Urbino;  or  the  Story  of  Raphael 

Stories  from  the  Land  of  Never-Never 

Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children 

Macomber's  Stories  of  Great  ^Jen 

Dawes'  Stories  of  Our  Country    Vol.  I 

Chase's  Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans 

Macomber's  Stories  of  Our  Authors 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers 

Chad  wick's  World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend 

Macomber's  Stories  of  Great  Inventors 

Kelly's  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book    Vol.  I 

Fairbanks'  Home  Geography 

Campbell's  Wah  Sing,  Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin 

SECOND  YEAR  — GRADE  SECOND 

The  Sprague  Classic  Reader    Book  Two 

Beckwith's  In  Mythland    Vol.  I 

Hoyt's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 

Woodward's  Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 

Norris'  The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Powers'  Stories  of  Famous  Pictures,  2  Vols.^  Each 

Davis'  Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest  Readers 

Brooks'  Stories  of  the  Red  Children 

Chase's  Stories  from  Birdland    Vol.  I 

What  the  Pictures  Say    An  Art  Reader 

FOURTH  YEAR  — GRADE  FOURTH 

Sprague  Classic  Readers    Book  Four 

Dickens'  Little  Nell  (From  Old  Curiosity  Shop) 

Swing's  Jackanapes 

SeweU's  Black  Beauty 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 

Ouida's  Story  of  a  Numberg  Stove 

Grimm's  Household  Tales 

Kingsley's  The  Water  Babies 

Dawes'  Stories  of  Our  Country    Vol.  II 

Pratt's  American  History  Stories    Vol.  I  —  Colom'al  Period 

Poyntz's  Aunt  May's  Bird  Talks 

Kirby's  Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard 

Story  of  Little  Konrad,  The  Swiss  Boy 

Campbell's  Wewa,  The  Child  of  the  Pueblos 

Story  of  Little  Jan,  The  Dutch  Boy 

Campbell's  Story  of  Little  Metzu,  The  Japanese  Boy 

Endicott's  Stories  of  the  Bible    Vol.  I 
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Problems  of  the  Young  Teacher 

Frances  Jenkins  ' 

Keeping  Pupils  at  Work 

AN  eminent  Hindu  touring  this  country  was  asked: 
to  name  the  conditions  here  which  had  impressed - 
him  most.    Among  other  things  he  spoke  of  thei  ■. 
business  air  of  the  children  on  their  way  to  school;i  \ 
to  him,  the  government  seemed  to  be  utilizing  the  time:  of) 
the  children  to  the  greatest  advantage.  jj      i  -  )j 

As  our  schools  are  organized,  there  is  much  work;forv 
each  grade  to  cover  each  year.  The  children  seem  to  apprb*. .. 
date  that  their  lessons  are  important,  and  they  only  need 
wise  guidance  to  apply  themselves  rather  cheer&illy  to  the 
tasks  at  hand.  There  are  some  drones,  there  is  an  occa- 
sional subnormal  pupil,  but  the  rank  and  file  are  sure  of 
some  measure  of  success  if  they  are  diligent. 

The  teacher's  first  problem  is  to  plan  worthy  work  for  ber 
pupils  both  for  class  and  for  seat  work,  then  she  must  hold 
her  pupils  responsible  for  getting  results  within  their  abili- 
ties. Gradually  she  should  learn  to  direct  them  in  setting 
their  own  problems.  It  is  not  enough  for  either  a  child 
or  a  grown  person  to  be  busy,  his  effort  must  be  spent  in 
ways  which  count  for  growth.  . 

The  assignment  of  work  for  pupils  to  do  at  their  seats 
often  presents  difficulties  for  the  yoimg  teacher.  In  plan- 
ning for  seat  work  and  study  periods,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant etiements  to  consider  is  that  the  children  need  variety! 
during  the  day.  At  one  period  they  may  be  busy  \i?ith  those ! 
activities  which  deal  with  the  manipulation  of  materials 
—  laying  borders  with  colored  sticks,  cutting  an  illustra-. 
tion  from  a  story,  plajjning  a  city  street  in  the  sand-table. 
Another  period  may  be  given  to  phases  of  drill  work  in 
which  certain  forms  and  facts  are  emphasized  —  laying 
words  with  letter  cards,  playing  an  arithmetic  or  language, 
game,  copying  important  sentences.  Another  period  needs 
to  emphasize  the  searching  for  thought  in  the  reading, 
history,  or  geography  texts  —  finding  the  most  important 
characters  or  events,  planning  questions  to  ask  in  class, 
selecting  sentences  which  prove  a  point,  selecting  reasons 
why  certain  conditions  exist.  Younger  pupils  may  wdl 
have  a  free  period  daily  in  which  one  of  the  group  directs* 
their  activities.  I  have  seen  such  groups  playing  beanbag 
quietly  in  one  corner  of  the  school-room,  playing. school  and 
reading  or  telling  stories,  or  having  a  folk  play  out  in  the 
school  yard. 

Careful  assignment  of  seat  work  is  necessaryif  good  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  children  can  read, 
the  assignment  needs  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 
One  or  more  pupils  may  be  asked  to  read  the  assignment 
and  tell  what  is  to  be  done.  With  yoimger  pupils,  the 
teacher  may  need  to  show  them  or  start  them.  Before 
beginning  a  recitation  she  needs  to  be  sure  that  pupils 
at  the  seats  have  really  gone  to  work.  It  is  worth  while  to 
praise  pupils  for  getting  to  work  promptly. 

The  teacher  needs  to  watch  her  pupils  while  they  are. 
studying,  although  they  should  feel  that  her  time  belongs 
to  the  class  which  is  reciting.  An  occasional  pupil  will  netA 
to  be  reminded  that  he  has  work  to  do,  a  real  difficulty  may 
need  to  be  cleared  away  for  another.    Train  rnrnils  to  know 
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when  their  work  is  finished  and  to  find  something  else  to  do 
without  direction  from  the  teacher.  They  may  browse 
among  their  own  books,  help  themselves  to  the  books  in 
the  school  library,  draw  pictures  or  maps  on  the  blackboard, 
or  do  some  routine  work  with  the  materials  which  they 
have  at  their  seats.  Occasionally  a  strong  pupil  may  be 
asked  to  suggest  a  task  for  a  fellow  pupil. 

Much  of  the  work  assigned  pupils  is  of  little  educational 
worth,  but  gradually  the  teacher  learns  of  more  valuable 
assignments  and  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  better  spent 
All  earnest  work  has  some  value,  however,  and  the  teacher 
must  realize  that  it  is  a  serious  responsibility  to  hold  the 
children  to  definite  accomplishment. 

The  use  made  in  recitations  of  the  results  obtained  in 
study  periods  helps  pupils  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
study  period.  Rapid  examination  and  conmiendation  of 
the  work  of  younger  children  is  helpful.  Enmiy  Lou  felt 
the  grind  of  routine  when  copying  digits  was  her  task. 
Some  of  this  feeling  may  be  relieved  by  wise  apprecia- 
tion. 

Praise  pupils  for  thinking  of  helpful  lines  of  work,  praise 
them  for  getting  to  work  quickly  and  sta)dng  at  work 
steadily.  Praise  them  for  work  well  done.  Praise  the 
details  which  give  tone  to  the  work  —  the  thoughtful  ques- 
tion, the  sensible  answer,  the  careful  copy,  the  map  or  pic- 
ture which  shows  essentials.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  have 
the  power  to  master  the  world's  knowledge,  it  is  real  ser- 
vice to  apply  one's  self  to  this  mastery.  The  teacher's 
wise  praise  may  help  the  pupil  to  appreciate  his  own  power 
and  his  own  service. 


The  Trust 

Zelu  Margaret  Walters 

One  of  the  well  known  American  artists  has  a  picture 
called  "The  Trust,"  which  was  reproduced  in  one  of  the 
magazines  last  year.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  mother  bringing 
a  child  to  school  for  the  first  time,  and  giving  him  over  to  the 
care  of  the  teacher.  The  child,  awed  and  questioning,  is 
looking  up  at  this  new  guide.  The  mother's  face  shows 
that  tender  sorrow  that  the  mother  feels  when  she  lets  go 
of  her  baby's  hand,  and  he  steps  out  into  the  world  alone. 
Then  you  look  at  the  teacher's  face,  and  are  so  reassured 
by  the  wise,  kind  expression  that  you  would  like  to  say, 
"Do  not  grieve  too  much,  mother;  he  will  not  unlearn  here 
the  things  you  taught  him." 

The  picture  makes  us  see  the  truth  that  the  first  step 
into  the  school  world  is  significant  and  sacred.  Blessed 
is  that  teacher  who  understands  that  she  is  accepting  a  trust 
when  she  takes  the  hand  of  the  little  one  at  the  school  door. 
It  may  be  irrepressible  TinMnie  Murphy  from  the  tene- 
ment house,  or  dainty  little  Miss  Rosalie  from  the  mansion. 
It  is  a  trust  all  the  same.  Perhaps  Tim's  mother  hadn't 
time  to  bring  him  to  school,  and  she  could  only  half  analyze 
the  queer  tugging  at  her  heart  when  he  trudged  away  with 
some  older  child  that  morning.  But  Tim  is  even  yet  a 
trust.  Perhaps  a  more  solemn  one  than  the  well-cared-for 
child  from  the  comfortable  home.  Tim's  mother  is  too 
busy  to  look  after  his  ideals.  So  teacher  will  mean  that 
much  more  to  Tim.  If  Tim  is  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
husband  and  father,  by  and  by,  it  will  be  because  teacher 
found  a  way  to  bring  out  the  best  that  was  in  him. 

It  becomes  rather  an  awful  trust  when  we  think  how  much 
it  means  when  the  child  is  given  over  to  us  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  waking  hours.  Perhaps  we  wish  we  were  re- 
sponsible only  for  seeing  that  he  recites  his  lesson  and  con- 
ducts himself  decorously  in  the  school-room.  But  we 
cannot  limit  it  at  our  will.  When  life  touches  life  it  must 
be  an  influence  for  good  or  ill.  Is  the  child  to  go  forth  with 
an  informed  mind,  an  understanding  heart,  quick  to  see 
and  love  beauty  and  goodness,  is  he  to  have  ideals  worth 
striving  for,  a  sound  judgment,  self-control,  a  healthy  body, 
and  pleasing  manners?  The  yes  or  no  to  this  great 
question  must  be  answered  for  many  children  by  the 
teacher. 


The  Daily  Program  in  One- 
Room  Schools 

Lewis  S.  Mills,  A.M. 

(Agent  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  the  Towns  of  Avon  and  Farmington,  Conn.) 

IN  the  organization  of  any  one-room  school  the  most 
important  factor  of  all  for  the  teacher  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  daily  program  or  schedule.  To  the 
teacher  opening  school  in  September,  for  the  first 
time  or  the  nth  time,  I  would  say  —  The  eflSciency  of 
your  school  for  1914-15  depends  to  a  very  large  degree  on 
the  daily  program  you  make  and  follow.  The  daily  pro- 
gram, then,  is  worthy  of  careful  thought  and  painstaking 
study. 

For  the  purpose  of  helping  teachers  in  this  matter  the 
four  following  considerations  are  respectfully  presented 
and  explained,  and  finally  a  suggestive  program  based  on 
the  concltisions  reached. 

1  (a)    The  best  periods  of  the  school  day. 

(b)    The  relative  importance  of  the  subjects. 

2  The  proportionate  time  for  each  subject. 

3  The  grouping  of  each  and  every  one-room  school'  into 

not  more  than  four  divisions. 

4  The  length  of  the  periods  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the 

classes. 

1     (a)     The  best  periods  of  the  school  day 

The  periods  most  favorable  for  the  best  work  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupil  are  from  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  morning  imtil  recess,  and  from  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  afternoon  until  recess.  In  these  periods  of  the  school 
day  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  school  should  be 
presented  in  order  that  the  best  possible  progress  may  be 
made. 

{b)     The  relative  importance  of  the  subjects 

To  determine  which  subjects  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance we  may  simply  ask  the  question:  Which  subjects 
do  grown  people  in  general  use  the  most?  The  reply  is, 
reading  and  language,  including  spelling  and  writing. 

These,  then,  should  be  given  the  leading  place  in  the  two 
best  periods. 

In  New  England  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  arith- 
metic has  held  first  place  on  the  program  for  practically 
every  rural  school.  This  has  been  practically  and  physf- 
cally  wrong.  Practically  wrong,  because  not  the  most  im- 
portant subject.  Even  in  the  famous  enumeration  of  the 
three  R's  reading  came  first.  Physically  wrong,  because 
arithmetic  is  a  fatigiung  subject  and  coming  first  thing  in 
the  morning  the  pupils  spent  much  time  on  it  to  the  loss 
of  time  for  other  subjects;  also,  were  less  able  to  do  good 
work  between  recess  and  noon.  The  proper  time  for  arith- 
metic is  between  recess  and  noon,  as  it  is  secondary  in  im- 
portance, and  as  the  noon  hour  affords  a  full  change  and 
sufficient  time  for  the  pupib  to  rest  mentally  and  be  ready 
for  efficient  work  in  the  afternoon. 

The  above  conclusions  place  the  most  important  sub- 
jects in  the  best  periods  of  the  day,  or  reading  first  in  the 
morning;  language  in  the  next  best  period  of  the  day,  or 
first  in  the  afternoon,  and  arithmetic  third,  or  in  the  second 
period,  that  is,  after  recess  in  the  forenoon.  The  remain- 
ing subjects  may  be  arranged  around  these  and  in  the  last 
period  of  the  day,  which  period  is  the  poorest  of  all  for 
intense  or  sustained  work  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 
pupil. 

2     The  proportionate  time  for  each  subject 

The  following  is  the  percent  of  the  week's  time  that  may 
be  approximated  for  each  subject.  In  the  case  of  some 
subjects,  like  Duties  of  Citizenship,  Hygiene,  Science  and 
Drawing,  which  come  but  once  a  week,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  divide  the  time  into  a  fifth  for  each  day  as  the  total 
amoxmt  is  just  sufficient  for  one  lesson  period. 
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Six  Hour  Program  for  All  Grades 


*  This  includes  word  drills,  pbonetic^,  some  silent  reading,  and  class  reading  in  co- 
llection with  history  and  geography. 

Whatever  the  length  of  the  school  day  the  same  percent 
of  the  total  time  may  be  taken.  It  is  expected  that  much 
supplementary  reading  in  connection  with  history  and 
geography  be  done  in  the  regular  reading  periods  of  the 
day. 

3  The  grouping  of  each  and  every  one-room  school  into  not 

•    more  than  four  divisions 
It  is  p>ossible  to  group  all  one-room  schools  in  not  more 
than  four  divisions.    This  may  be  done  as  follows: 

Grade  I  alone;  Group -Grades  II.-III. ;  IV.-V.-VI.,  and 
Vn.-VIII.  This  vdW  keep  the  niunber  of  recitations  per 
day  to  about  twenty-six  or  less,  and  so  make  it  possible 
to  follow  the  schedule.  It  also  groups  the  pupik  fairly 
well  as  to  ages  and  mental  ability.  It  promotes  team  work, 
which  is  essential  in  a  one-room  school. 

The  grouping  of  the  grades  on  the  program  means  that 
they  will  recite  during  the  same  period,  but  not  of  necessity 
in  the  same  place  in  the  book  or  subject.  This  may  be 
illustrated  ^,s  follows:  Grades  II  and  III  are  called  in  arith- 
metic. For  the  first  three  to  five  minutes  both  grades  are 
given  oral  drill  on  tables  or  other  facts  common  to  both 
grades.  Next,  Grade  III  may  be  sent  to  the  board  to  do 
some  written  work,  while  Grade  II  works  orally  with  the 
teacher  from  the  book  on  the  particular  lesson  for  the  day. 
Before  the  period  is  closed  Grade  II  is  sent  to  seats,  prob- 
ably with  written  work  assigned,  and  Grade  III  explains 
or  corrects  its  work  under  the  personal  attention  of  the 
teacher.  A  similar  plan  may  be  followed  in  all  subjects, 
except  in  reading.  In  this,  usually,  there  need  be  but  four 
reading  classes  in  the  school. 

In  connection  with  Grades  VII  and  VIII  it  is  generally 
possible  to  alternate  much  of  the  work  so  that  both  classes 
are  doing  the  same  work  at  the  same  time,  e.g.,  one  year 
both  grades  take  the  eighth  year  history  and  geography; 
the  next  year  both  take  the  seventh  year  history  and 
geography.  This  cannot  be  done  in  arithmetic,  as  the 
advanced  work  depends  on  what  has  gone  before. 

4  The  length  of  the  periods  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the 

classes 

In  making  up  the  schedule  note  should  be  taken  of  the 
size  of  the  classes,  the  smaller  class  to  receive  less  time  and 
the  larger  class  to  receive  more  time.  For  example,  two 
classes  in  arithmetic  are  to  be  allowed  fifteen  minutes  each, 
but  one  class  numbers  twelve  pupils  and  the  other  six.  In 
this  case  give  the  first  class  twelve  eighteenths  of  thirty 
minutes  or  twenty  minutes,  and  the  other  six  eighteenths 
of  thirty  minutes  or  ten  minutes. 

The  following  program  is  based  on  the  four  considerations 
as  given  and  may  well  serve  as  a  working  model  or  basis 
for  any  teacher  in  any  one-room  school.  The  teacher 
should  keep  the  four  divisions  even  though  she  has  but 
four  grades  in  her  school.  In  a  school  with  less  than  eight 
grades,  practically  the  only  change  would  be  in  the  grades 
at  the  top  of  each  division.  She  would  keep  the  same 
pr(^rtionate  time  and  the  same  order.  She  would  simply 
modify  this  suggestive  program  to  fit  thQ  conditions  of  her 
school;  but  she  would  still  hold  to  the  same  principles  on 
^hich  this  program  is  based. 


Thb  program  is  suggestive.  Recitation  periods  only  appear  on  the 
program,  but  pupils  should  have  work  assigned  for  every  period  when 
not  reciting. 

(Recommended  by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  one-room  schools  of  the  State.) 


Time 

Min. 

Grade  I     Grades  11      Grades  IV.  Grades  VII 
and  III        V  and  VI    and  VIII 

9:00    9:05 

5 

Opening  Exercises — (all) 

9:05    9:25 

20 

Reading        

9:25    9:35 

10 

Reading        v. . . 

9:35    9:50 

15 

Reading 

9:50    9:55 

5 

Spelling  Preparation 

9:55  10:10 

15 

Reading 

10: 10  10:  30 

20 

Writing  (all) 

10: 30  10:  45 

15 

Recess  (all) 

10:45  10:50 

5 

Articulation  or  Correct  Forms  (all) 

10:50  11:03 

10 

Reading        

11:00  11:15 

15 

Arithmetic      

11:15  11:30 

15 

Arithmetic    

1:30  11:40 

10 

Arithmetic      

11:40  12:00 

20 

Arithmetic 

Noon  Inlermission 

1:00    1:05 

5 

Drill  —  Geography  or  Historv  Facts 

1:05     1:20 

15  . 

Language       

1:20    1:35 

15 

Language                   

1^.35     1:50 

15 

Lang.-Gram. 

1:50    2:00 

10 

Reading        

2:00    2:10 

10 

Music  (all) 

2:10    2:25 

15 

History* 

2:25    2:30 

15 

WordDriU     

2:30    2:45 

15 

History*        

2:45    3:00 

15 

Recess 

3:00    3:15 

15 

Duties  of  Citizenship  (1)  Hvgiene  (1)  Science 
(2)  Drawing  (all)    ' 

3:15    3:25 

10 

Spelling  (aU) 

3:25    3:40 

15 

Geography 

3:40    3:45 

5 

Geography*     

3:45    4:00 

15 

Individual  Help 

*  Geography  and  History  periods  may  be  used  either  for  recitation 
or  for  reading  correlated  with  subjects.  In  the  lower  grades  at  least 
one  of  these  periods  should  be  used  for  reading  each  day. 


The  Preparation  of  the  Teacher 

In  my  opinion  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  should  be 
based  upon  the  following  considerations,  stated  not  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  since  all  appear  essential.  She 
should: 

1st  Acquire  a  suflScient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught. 

2nd    Understand  as  far  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  child. 

3rd  Be  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
especially  its  simple  and  correct  expression. 

Jflh  Study  the  relations  of  the  school  to  the  community, 
not  only  in  the  light  of  present  relations  and  demands,  but 
its  historic  development,  and  its  probable  future. 

5th  Attain  as  broad  and  general  culture  as  time  and 
opportunity  will  permit. 

6th  Continue  reading  and  studying  e^)ecially  in  the  lines 
of  her  own  subjects  and  those  allied  to  them,  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  pro- 
posed. 

Rightly  undertaken  the  above  involves  no  little  work,  but 
any  one  who  is  sufficiently  endowed  by  nature  to  become  a 
live  teacher  will  avail  herself  >f  every  opportunity  for  im- 
provement and  a  deeper  personal  culture.  One's  attitude 
towards  this  work  depends  upon  the  point  of  view;  if 
teaching  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  art  or  a  profession,  no  limit 
should  be  set  to  possible  attainment;  if  merely  as  a  money 
earning  trade,  necessary,  though  troublesome  and  impleas- 
ant,  such  study  is  only  an  added  burden.  In  the  former 
case  teaching,  like  every  other  profession,  grows  constantly 
more  absorbing  and  pleasure-giving;  in  the  latter,  like 
any  mere  trade,  it  becomes  a  wearisome  drudgery.        ^ 

—  Brandt  V.  B,  Dixon 
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The  Drill  Side  of  Arithmetic 

II 

Conditions  Underlying  Good  Drill 

BECAUSE  arithmetic  belongs  to  the  group  of  studies 
which  are  to  the  mind  a  part  of  its  general  stock 
in  trade,  and  which  must  be  readily  available  for 
use  at  any  time,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  "on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,"  it  would  seem  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
natural  association  of  ideas  by  more  or  less  mechanical 
drill.  But  though  the  ultimate  aim  of  drill  work  in  arith- 
metic is  such  perfection  that  the  various  operations  may  be 
recalled  almost  automatically,  leaving  the  mind  to  concen- 
trate on  the  reasoning  or  upon  extraneous  affairs,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  drill  in  its  essence  should 
be  solely  a  mechcnical  thing. 

To  gain  a  maximum  of  result  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
should  be  the  constant  aim,  and  even  to  approach  this  goal 
requires  no  mean  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill. 

Place  or  Drill 

There  are  many  factors  which  make  up  good  or  bad  drill. 
In  the  first  place  one  principle  may  be  laid  down  as  fxmda- 
mental.  Since  we  must  interpret  form  through  content, 
it  follows  that  drill  work  should  always  come  after  develop- 
ment. It  should  be  the  product  of  thinking,  instead  of  a 
substitute  for  it,  and  should  be  used  to  fix  associations  al- 
ready made. 

For  example,  many  teachers  will,  in  the  first  study  of 
arithmetic,  "develop"  number  facts  by  means  of  objects; 
and  then,  without  giving  time  for  proper  impressions  to  form 
or  clear  concepts  to  be  made,  proceed  directly  to  the  ab- 
stract work,  and  drill  on  the  combinations  of  addition  and 
subtraction;  while,  if  they  would  wait  until  there  had  been 
a  sufficient  amount  of  concrete  work,  or  time  had  been  al- 
lowed for  impressions  already  made  to  sink  into  the  mind, 
much  of  the  drilling  would  have  been  avoided  and  the  ul- 
timate results  would  be  far  better. 

The  attempt  to  fix  knowledge  which  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
quired or  is  in  a  mentally  undigested  state  is  absurd  and 
often  causes  great  confusion. 

Memory  Through  Repetition 

Since  drill  is  only  another  name  for  repetition,  and  has 
for  its  aim  the  fixing  of  knowledge,  a  consideration  of 
memory,  as  the  means  by  which  this  fixing  of  knowledge 
must  be  brought  about,  is  pertinent. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  importance  of  memorizing 


may  be  over-estimated.  Many  people  maintain  that,  since 
one's  memory  can  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  conse- 
quently the  overworking  of  this  faculty  is  justified.  A 
study  of  the  writings  of  numerous  psychologists  upon  this 
point,  however,  reveals  that  in  their  belief  memory  itself 
can  never  be  strengthened  at  all,  but  that  what  can  be  im- 
proved is  one's  method  of  memorizing. 

Since,  then,  numberless  repetitions,  while  they  may  result 
in  the  acquirement  of  certain  specific  facts  (one  writer  re- 
marks, "Given  a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions  of  any 
percept  or  image  which  is  not  too  complicated,  and  any 
normal  person  may  recall  anything!")  are  of  no  value  in 
improving  one's  ability  to  memorizie  other  facts,  it  would 
seem  that  blind  repetition  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  aided  as  much  as  p>ossible  by  more  concrete  and  thought- 
ful methods. 

The  Association  of  Ideas 

By  the  intelligent  association  of  ideas  we  may  con- 
sciously improve  our  own  methods  of  memorizing.  In  a 
similar  manner  children  may  be  trained,  to  a  great  degree, 
mthout  their  being  aware  of  the  process.  "Memory  im- 
proves as  we  improve  our  habitual  methods  of  recording 
facts,"  says  Professor  James;  and  Carlyle  express^  the 
same  thought  when  he  tells  us,  "We  know  what  we  have 
been  trained  to  see." 

The  association  or  relation  of.  facts  to  be  recalled  with 
other  facts  may  be  purely  mechanical.  The  number  of  a 
friend's  watch  is  731,422,  and  this  number  is  easfly  re- 
membered by  recalling  the  following  formula: 

3  +  1   =  4  =  2  +  2 

leaving  only  the  "7"  without  an  association.  21259,  a 
telephone  number  heard  only  once  by  the  writer  many  years 
ago,  is  indelibly  fixed  by  the  following: 


2  +  1  =  3 


1+3  +  5  =  9 


and  similar  examples  of  the  mechanical  type  of  association 
will  occur  to  any  reader. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  children  who  were  memoriz- 
ing the  multiplication  table  had  no  inkling  of  the  fact  that 
7X4  =  4X7,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic, 
which  practically  cuts  in  two  the  mechanical  labor  involved 
in  the  conmiitting  of  the  tables.  This  illustration  of  the 
failure  to  correlate  obvious  ideas  may  seem  absurd  to  teadi- 
ers  of  the  present,  but  it  is  probable  that  close  scrutiny  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  us  would  reveal  features  of  our  own 
work  which  present  similar  blemishes. 

Improvement  in  memorizing  may  also  be  developed 
through  better  organized  thinking.  Actors  and  public 
speakers  learn  in  time  to  memorize  much  more  easily  than 
at  first  —  not  because  their  power  is  greater,  but  because 
they  learn  to  make  closer  thought  associations. 

The  relating  of  the  various  units  of  measure  (quart, 
pound,  inch,  foot,  yard)  with  certain  material  and  activities 
is  an  example  of  this  thought  association. 

An  example  of  the  opposite  method  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  current  arithmetics,  consisting  of  an  illustrated 
drawing  of  three  tin  measures,  designed  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  a  gill,  a  pint,  and  a  quart. 

No  suggestion  of  the  difference  between  a  quart  and  a 
quart  measure  was  given  in  this  book,  no  intimation  of  the 
possible  use  of  the  tins  in  measuring  liquids,  and  there  was 
nothing  said  about  the  advisability  of  any  activity  in  con- 
nection with  the  study. 

Here  there  was  something  a  little  better  than  the  mere 
presentation  of  a  table  to  be  learned,  which  would  come 
under  the  head  of  blind  repetition.  There  was  mechanical 
association  of  a  certain  sort;  but  the^e  was  not  the  thought- 
ful connection  of  the  new  fact  with  old  knowledge,  and  there 
was  besides  an  entire  absence  of  the  variety  of  sense  impres- 
sions proper  to  the  subject. 

Intelligent  drill  means  that  all  such  natural*  and  artificial 
aids  to  the  memory  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  teacher. 
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Eye-Minded,  Ear-Minded,  and  Motor-Minded 

Children 
In  the  illustration  given  above,  the  necessity  for  a  variety 
of  sense  impressions  has  been  mentioned.    The  importance 
of  some  thought  upon  this  point  is  unquestioned.    We  are 
told  that  there  are  three  types  of  memory: 

visual  memory, 
auditory  memory, 
and  motor  memory. 

Some  people  gain  impressions  more  easily  through  the 
eye,  others  through  the  ear,  and  others  again  through  some 
activity;  and  everyone,  no  matter  how  strong  his  tendency 
may  be  in  any  one  of  these  directions,  learns  much  through 
all  three  avenues. 

While  teachers  of  arithmetic  would  probably  not  hesitate 
to  admit  this  fact,  many  of  them  do  not  make  sufficient  use 
of  it  in  drill.  Supp)Ose,  for  example,  that  a  set  of  drill  cards 
having  upon  them  the  subtraction  combinations^ 


10 
—7 


have  been  prepared.  The  way  to  use  these  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  is  to  vary  the  games  and  drills  so  that  some  will 
appeal  to  the  eye,  others  to  the  ear,  and  still  others  to  the 
motor  activities. 

At  one  time  the  cards  may  be  held  before  the  class  for  all 
to  see,  while  some  one  gives  the  answers,  the  appeal  being 
mainly  to  the  eye;  at  another  time  the  whole  example 
may  be  recited  each  time  in  concert,  thus  training  both  eye 
and  ear  at  once;  again,  the  teacher  may  read  from  the 
cards  and  ask  members  of  the  class  individually  to  repeat 
what  she  has  said  and  give  the  answers,  as  training  to  the 
auditory  memory;  last  of  all,  the  examples  may  be  copied, 
thus  making  the  motor  element  paramount. 

If  care  is  taken  to  avoid  scrappy  work,  varied  drills  of 
this  character  will  be  many  times  more  efficient  than  those 
which  make  an  appeal  to  one  sense  alone.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  increased  interest  which  will  result  from  the  necessary 
variety  of  the  work. 

Variety 

This  element  of  variety  is  a  potent  factor  in  effective 
drill  work.  A  class  of  little  beginners  may  have  their 
pleasure  in  a  number  drill  doubled  by  such  a  simple  device 
as  being  allowed  to  hold  the  cards  containing  examples 
which  they  know,  or  calling  a  list  of  such  examples  placed 
on  the  blackboard  a  ladder  or  a  flight  of  stairs  to  climb. 
Older  children  equally  appreciate  slight  variations  in  their 
daily  drills. 

To  know  how  to  introduce  a  novelty  just  before  a  class 
requires  it,  is  a  fine  art  which  well  repays  those  teachers 
who  study  it. 

Interest 

The  thought  of  interest  develops  naturally  from  what  has 
just  been  said.  A  writer  on  the  subject  tells  us,  "Interest 
is  the  means  by  which  the  mind  is  drawn  to  any  subject  and 
led  to  exercise  itself  upon  it.  Whatever  does  not  interest 
the  mind,  that  the  mind  is  indifferent  to.  Interest  is  there- 
fore a  necessary  source  of  knowledge." 

This  quality  is  of  course  a  necessary  condition  for  effec- 
tive learning,  and  no  productive  teaching  can  be  done  with 
a  dass  which  has  lost  interest  in  the  matter  in  hand. 

Attention 
Closely  tied  up  with  interest  in  a  subject  is  the  amoimt 
of  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  There  is,  however,  the 
additional  thought  that  attention  may  also  be  secured  by 
conscious  effort;  so  that,  while  some  interests  are  innate, 
others  can  be  secured  by  education. 


Undivided  attention  makes  forgetting  less  liable  to  occur. 
We  should  not  say  to  a  child,  "Pay  attention,"  for  attention 
is  not  a  volxmtary  thing.  Even  an  adult  cannot  wilfully 
force  his  attentions  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  takes  no 
interest,  for  a  very  long  time;  and  it  is  still  more  impossible 
for  a  little  child.  We  should  think  less  of  the  amount  of 
attention  and  more  of  its  concentration. 

The  Montessori  children,  with  their  varied  didactic  ma- 
terial, are  so  absorbed  in  their  work  that  the  question  of 
obliging  them  to  attend  to  it  is  never  thought  of.  They 
attend  because  they  are  interested  and  wish  to  attend;  and 
it  is  mainly  because  they  work  mth  all  their  might  that 
such  wonderful  results  are  produced. 

Intensity  not  Repetition 

But  variety  in  drill  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  atten* 
tion  may  be  secured  and  held.  Closely  allied  to  the  idea 
of  avoicUng  sameness  is  the  consideration  of  the  time  ele- 
ment. Many  drills  fail  because  they  are  too  tong.  Five 
minutes  of  vigorous  purposive  effort  are  better  than  fifteen 
spent  in  more  or  less  aimless  repetition.  Brevity  tends  to 
increase  speed  and  rapid  work  hdds  the  mind  to  the  point. 

It  will  probably  not  be  disputed  that  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice lesson  contains  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  repetition 
witfi  a  corresponding  lack  of  intensity.  Sharp  concentrated 
effort,  such  as  is  displayed  in  playing  a  game,  where  the 
competition  is  keen,  does  not  often  fail  to  produce  immediate 
improvement. 

A  little  child  who  is  anxious  to  play  Buzz,  and  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so  because  he  cannot  well  count  by  the  selected 
number,  will  be  apt  to  take  some  pains  to  learn,  if  he  is  given 
a  few  minutes  of  preparation;  and  he  will  reach  his  goal, 
not  because  he  has  repeated  the  counting  a  great  number  of 
times,  but  because  he  has  exerted  himself  to  his  full  powers. 
Moreover,  at  such  a  time,  his  need  will  make  him  an  appli- 
cant for  pedagogical  aid,  instead  of  his  being  made  its  un- 
willing recipient  by  the  usual  pressure  from  behind. 

A  lecturer  on  the  subject  of  drill  was  heard  to  say  that 
the  ordinary  drill  or  practice  lesson  is  about  nine  parts  repe- 
tition and  one  part  intensity,  while  the  suitable  proportion 
is  more  nearly  five  parts  repetition  and  five  parts  intensity. 

In  other  words,  at  least  half  our  efforts  should  be  cen- 
tered upon  the  problem  of  securing  vigorous  intense  work, 
and  not  more  than  half  on  the  number  of  repetitions  which 
are  supposed  to  be  necessary. 

Motive 

One  reason  that  we  are  able  to  work  with  intense  effort  is 
the  presence  of  a  strong  motive. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  school  is  the  only  place  where 
things  are  done  with  no  vital  interest  in  the  result.  This  is 
a  proper  criticism  of  much  arithmetic  drill.  "In  schools 
there  is  not  always  a  sufficient  incentive  to  keep  the  learner 
to  his  efforts,"  says  a  writer  on  SkiUj  and  this  comment 
is  particularly  just  when  applied  to  the  brighter  scholars  in 
a  class. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  arithmetic,  as  in  other  subjects, 
the  courses  of  study  are  planned  to  meet  possible  and  prob- 
able future  needs,  but  they  should  also  be  planned  so  as  to 
make  an  immediate  and  direct  appeal  to  the  child  now,  to- 
day, and  be  made  to  seem  to  him  not  only  valuable  for 
the  future,  but  available  and  necessary  for  the  present. 

A  boy  who  sells  papers  knows  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  handicacapped,  he  must  be  able  to  use  readily  certain 
mathematical  facts,  as  in  the  rapid  making  of  change,  and 
the  computation  of  his  daily  profit.  It  b  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  rather  dull  boys  who  can  compute  change  at 
top  speed,  and  who  are  able  to  tell  at  once  die  cost  of  large 
numbers  of  papers. 

A  boy  of  this  type  was  observed  by  the  writer  one  Simday, 
collecting  from  a  number  of  younger  subordinates  after 
their  morning  sales.  One  boy  had  sold  twenty-three  papers, 
another  twenty-two,  another  fourteen,  and  so  on.  With- 
out a  mistake  and  entirely  without  the  assistance  of  penc^ 
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and  paper,  this  larger  boy  counted,  computed  change,  and 
compared  proportionally  the  sales  of  the  different  boys, 
apparently  managing  the  whole  affair  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

The  motive  which  had  inspired  this  young  boy  was  un- 
doubtedly necessity — an  aim  which  is  not  often  obtainable 
under  the  more  artificial  conditions  of  school  life.  There 
are,  however,  two  motives  on  which  teachers  may  depend: 
first,  the  need  for  some  greatly  desired  end;  and  second, 
emulation. 

The  first  of  these  is  similar  to  the  necessity  which  ani- 
mated the  young  newsboy.  A  group  of  small  children  were 
told  that  a  new  bookcase  ciu-tain  which  they  greatly  de- 
sired, would  be  bought  for  them  if  they  could  correctly 
estimate  the  amount  of  yard-wide  material  required.  It 
was  amazing  to  watch  those  boys  and  girls  calculating, 
measuring,  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  came  from 
their  limited  number  experience,  imtil  finally  the  exact 
number  of  inches  was  ascertained.  During  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  they  had  been  getting  the  best  kind  of  drill 
in  the  use  of  the  yardstick,  foot  rule,  fractions,  and  addi- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  increased  power,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  helping  to  supply  a  social  need.  Such  tasks  as 
this  furnish  exceUent  drills  for  all  children,  especially  those 
to  whom  the  more  abstract  work  does  not  strongly 
i^peal. 

The  second  common  motive,  that  of  emulation,  is  ob- 
served in  the  number  game,  and  in  pitting  a  child  against 
his  own  record. 

The  number  game,  while  a  somewhat  new  feature  of 
teaching,  is  still  a  well  established  one,  and  needs  no  de- 
fence. DomifioeSf  Buzz,  Lawyer ,  Ten  Pins^  Beanbag  Gaines, 
and  others,  are  used  commonly  in  most  progressive  schools 
everywhere,  and  furnish  to  many  children  the  vital  and 
immediate  need  which  must  be  present  before  they  will 
put  forth  their  strongest  efforts.  There  are  also  many  sorts 
of  number  drill  which  would  come  into  the  competitive 
class.  ' 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  in  this  keen  competition  of 
one  child  with  another,  and  it  is  easy  to  carry  it  so  far  that 
the  evil  results  will  nullify  any  possible  good;  but  in  setting 
a  pupil  to  work  against  his  own  previous  record  or  against 
a  common  standard,  there  is  no  such  danger. 

This  is  a  much  more  healthy  kind  of  rivalry 
than  that  which  pits  one  child  against  another, 
and  will  obviate  any  tendency  to  undue  ner- 
vous strain. 

If  teachers  will  set  a  time  standard  for  reciting 
a  multiplication  table,  for  counting  by  a  number, 
for  adding  columns  of  figures,  or  performing  any 
other  operation,  and  allow  children  to  work 
until  they  come  up  to  or  surpass  this  standard, 
great  interest  will  be  aroused.  These  time  limits 
should  of  course  vary  mth  the  familiarity  of  the 
pupils  mth  the  particular  matter  under  consider- 
ation, and  should  never  be  so  high  that  everyone 
in  the  class  may  not  anticipate  reaching  them  in 
time. 

Charts  or  other  records  of  individual  scores, 
kept  from  day  to  day,  will  often  rouse  deep 
interest. 

Unconsciousness 

This  leads  to  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important,  aspect  of  drill.  The  best 
reviews  are  those  of  which  the  child  is  not  con- 
scious. Many  factors  combine  to  produce  un- 
consciousness in  drill,  but  all  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  it  depends  on  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupils  and  the  ability  to  organize 
possessed  by  the  teacher. 

With  these  two  factors  present  to  a  high 
degree,  the  quality  of  drill  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  while  at  the  same  time  its  quality 
will  be  improved  and  its  effectiveness  greatly 
inoreased. 


Pains  and  Penalties 

Frances  Greenman 

TEACHERS  ponder  this  subject  at  the  sunrise  of 
their  profession,  they  continue  to  do  so  at  its  noon- 
tide, and  are  still  pondering  along  at  the  sunset 
hour. 

That  the  days  of  the  switch,  ruler,  dark  closet,  and  hu- 
miliating penalties  are  passing  is  becoming  an  accepted 
fact.  The  sooner  they  are  buried  the  better,  and  they  need 
no  mourners  or  monuments  —  we  should  not  be  able  to 
write  much  of  a  "reputation  in  their  epitaphs." 

Too  often  in  a  haze  of  anger  we  adnunister  pain  without 
justice;  then,  when  the  night  shuts  down  and  we  and  our- 
selves take  inventory  of  our  day,  like  the  line  in  Macbeth, 
"one  thing  will  not  out;  that  hastily  administered  punish- 
ment b  our  danmed  spot." 

A  teacher  of  long  experience,  whose  hair  b  graying, 
looks  back  with  keen  r^;ret  to  a  day  when  she  used  a  ruler 
upon  a  little  hand  —  in  a  moment  of  rashness;  the  boy  is 
now  a  grown  man,  but  always  she  remembers  the  sQent 
but  eloquent  look  of  reproach  from  that  lad's  beautiful 
eyes  —  it  is  Aer  pimishment 

It  isn't  how  many  penalties  we  invent,  but  how  few  we 
use  that  wins  the  prize  of  a  quiet  conscience. 

Once  I  saw  an  intensely  nervous,  sensitive  child  standing 
in  a  school-room  repeating  for  punishment  what  he  had 
done  in  a  moment  of  fun  during  recitation  hour;  to  the 
uninitiated  it  appeared  ludicrous,  to  others  very  pitiful. 

In  a  primary  room  upon  a  blackboard  were  written  a 
few  lines  of  a  poem  —  for  the  teacher  solely  —  a  help  in 
time  of  need;  when  her  temper  b^an  to  fray,  she  read  the 
lines  —  then  took  up  the  routine,  her  temper  "rehemmed." 

In  an  institution  of  higher  instruction  in  a  mid-westem 
state  one  of  the  talented  instructors  gave  way  so  violently 
to  disgust,  anger  or  a  raging  temper  when  pupils  could  not 
imderstand  or  were  not  prepared  with  lessons  that  he  really 
was  a  terror  to  the  students.  During  one  of  his  fits  of 
raging  a  quiet-voiced  woman  in  the  class  suddenly  asked 
very  clearly  and  distinctly,  "Professor,  was  it  always  as 
plam  to  you?"  Fancy  the  hush,  while  the  class  awaited 
his  reply.  It  came,  "No,  I  do  not  believe  it  was."  How 
valuable  that  sentence  —  when  teachers  are  prone  to  grow 
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imptient  over,  what  seems  to  them,  such  "easy  problems" 
—  Was  it  alwa)rs  as  plain  to  you?" 

One  of  the  finest  object  lessons  in  how  not  to  punish  came 
to  a  teacher  of  experience  who  saw  a  boy,  several  grades 
above  the  primary,  doing  penance  by  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  a  baby's  playthings.  She  had  never  felt  quite  what 
such  an  indi^ty  meant  —  until  that  sight  met  her 
view. 

A  lady  visiting  a  grade  room  saw  the  teacher  slap  a  bo^ 
in  the  face,  and  the  unlovely  spectacle  is  always  assoa- 
atedwith  that  instructor;  no  doubt  the  provocation  was 
great,  but  the  price  is  too  high;  a  lady  can  hardly  afford 
it. 

Children  dislike  the  idea  of  being  "different"  —  if  they 
are  made  to  fed  that  persistent  whi^)ering,  laughing, 
playing  or  idleness  puts  them  in  the  "different"  class  they 
usually  endeavor  to  get  back  to  normal.  This  is  especially 
effective  with  little  children. 

I  think  one  mistake  we  make  in  trying  to  discipline  a 
school  is  overlooking  the  removing  of  tempkUion,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  primary  instructor  who  asks  pupils  not 
to  lay  rows  of  candies  upon  their  desks  —  she  remembers 
so  well  how  fond  she  was  in  her  little  girl  days  of  sweets, 
yet  daily  we  k^  "rows  of  candies"  to  trap  little  citizens. 
You  will  find  afionities  in  your  grade;  Tonuny  whi^)ers  when 
Jimmy  is  near  him,  he  has  to  tell  him  so  much.  Mary 
turns  around,  she  enjoys  all  sorts  of  "moving  pictures." 
Mary  should  sit  in  a  back  seat.  Billy  loves  to  slyly 
plague  timid  Joey. 

'Diere's  a  deal  of  stud3dng  required  on  oUr  part  from 
"living  poems." 

Before  punishing  be  sure  of  yourself,  sure  that  you  are 
in  fit  condition  to  inflict  pain  and  penalties;  nervous  days, 
head-achey  days,  up-too-late-the-night-before  days,  worry- 
ing days  we  are  prone  to  pimish  offences  that  in  normal 
hours  would  seem  too  slight  to  merit  it.  You  know  why 
a  bird  on  a  tree  can  see  a  worm  on  the  groimd?  Some- 
times we  wear  magnifying  lenses  —  but  we  do  not  need 
them. 

If  teachers  could  visit,  even  once,  the  homes  of  the  little 
citizens  who  make  up  the  school  domains,  many  puzzling 
questions  would  be  answered. 

You  would  not  chide  Little  Sister,  who  cannot  do  one 
bit  of  creditable  hand-work,  if  you  knew  of  her  mother's 
housekeeping  or  rather  the  lack  —  she  inherits  her  bungling 
fingers. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  apparent  naughtiness.  I 
use  the  word  "apparent"  deliberately  and  if  a  teacher 
knew  the  ** other  side  of  the  shield"  how  often  would  she 
condone  what  she  usually  condemns.  For  instance,  a 
little  girl,  minus  a  pleasing  personality  and  lacking  almost 
all  of  childhood's  charms,  wore  a  teacher's  patience  to  the 
breaking  point  daily.  She  moved  away,  "and  there  was  a 
great  cdm,"  but  in  after  years  the  teacher  found  out  the 
child  was  an  epileptic. 

More  and  more  are  instructors  adopting  the  theory  that 
good  government  is  obtained  by  sparing  the  rod,  and  correct- 
bg  the  "cause."  The  restlessness  and  disorder  in  a 
giade  may  be  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  She  keeps  the  room 
too  much  in  a  state  of  twilight,  children  grow  nervous 
endeavoring  to  study  "betwixt  the  dark  and  fiie  daylight." 
Again,  the  glare  of  too  much  light  becomes  almost  unbear- 
able, especially  from  westward  windows  during  the  after- 
noons. Other  causes:*  Too  dose  a  room,  too  cold  a  room, 
too  hot  a  room,  a  nervous  teacher,  a  nagging  teacher,  and 
too  many  "Promissory  notes."  How  soon  children  find 
out  whether  a  teacher  keeps  promises:  "The  next  one  who 
whi^)ers  stays  in  a  half  hour  after  school."  "All  who 
turn  around  to-day  lose  a  recess,"  and  soon  ad  infinitum  — 
and  by  the  time  reckoning  hours  approach  the  teacher  is 
so  tired  she  lets  them  all  off  "thb  time."  Presently  she 
does  not  understand  how  the  grade  is  getting  the  "best" 
of  her. 

I  will  dte  a  few  truths  that  are  important  in  the  govern- 
ing of  little  children,  truths  that  they  should  come  to  under- 
stand very  early  in  the  school  year: 


If  old  enough  to  be  a  Little  Citizen  of  the  Public  Schools, 
you  are  old  enough  to  mind. 

Every  Little  Citizen  owes  something  to  every  other  citi- 
zen. 

Little  Citizens  should  never  encourage  habits  that  make 
them  "different." 

You  are  an  important  part  of  a  whole. 

When  you  refuse  to  do  your  part  you  create  discord. 

You  help  make  the  character  of  a  grade;  also  its  reputa- 
tion. 

Respect  the  rights  of  others. 

You  should  be  a  wise  master  to  your  hands,  your  feet, 
your  eyes,  your  ears,  your  body. 

Do  not  lay  down  rules.  You  can  arouse  more  enthu- 
siasm and  insure  your  hearers  keeping  fast  what  you  tell 
them  by  means  of  stories  and  the  intimate  "You  and  I" 
talks  than  in  any  other  way. 

And  right  here  may  I  say  how  much  I  wish  every  teadier 
in  every  grade  could  realize  the  value  a  picture  of  Sir 
Galahad  is  in  a  school-room.  Knighthood  is  stUl  in  flower, 
and  even  a  little  child  should  know  why  a  face  may  be 
beautiful  because  the  heart  is  pure. 

There  are  many  exercises  that  are  helpful  in  governing 
little  children,  exercises  that  refresh,  give  die  tired  musdes 
rest,  change  or  a  chance  to  e}q>and  and  contract,  and  then 
there  is  "the  vista,"  not  very  wide  in  a  school-room,  but 
it  may  be  changed. 

Some  little  folks  I  know  dearly  enjoy  sitting  on  top  of  the 
desks,  "facing  the  other  way."  It  is  like  a  new  room. 
They  play  a  little  game,  they  are  in  a  boat,  they  work  their 
arms  at  rowing,  they  bend  their  backs,  thev  get  out  their 
fish-poles,  they  bait  hooks,  cast  lines  and,  ah  I  the  absolute 
stillness  —  then  they  catch  a  fish.  What  a  delightful 
way  children  have  of  expressing  their  pleasure  —  without 
a  single  word  being  said! 

Another  exercise:  Stand  up  on  seats  and  sing  —  it  is, 
indeed,  a  grownup  feeling  to  be  able  to  look  down  upon  the 
lady  who  usually  demands  a  looking  "up  to"  her. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  one  form  of  exerdse  usually  ignored 
in  schools.  For  lack  of  a  better  term  I  will  call  it "  Posing. " 
As  an  audience  is  a  stimulation  to  actors,  I  have  found  that 
in  the  school  world  it  is  nice  to  provide  an  audience,  so  the 
boys  act  for  the  girls  and  vice  versa. 

Directions  for  Girls'  Posing 

1  Take  positions  in  front  of  room  in  three  feet  spaces. 

2  Emphasize  eye  control. 

3  Children  pose  at  key  word  given  by  teacher. 

4  Poses  are  kept  while  teacher  silently  counts  five. 

5  "Ready"  is  signal  word  to  return  to  natural  posi- 
tion, eyes  front,  hands  at  sides,  feet  front. 

Key  words 

1  "How  do  you  do?"  Eyes  front,  lips  smiling,  right 
hand  extended,  body  slightly  bent. 

2  "See  the  star."  H^td  bent  backward,  eyes  up, 
right  arm  lifted,  finger  pointing. 

3  "I've  lost  a  penny."  Body  bent,  hands  on  knees, 
eyes  down. 

4  "I've  foimd  it."  Elbow  bent,  hand  close  to  body, 
eyes  on  hand,  lips  smiling. 

5  "Threading  the  needle."    Needs  no  explanation. 

6  "Hush!  Don't  wake  the  baby!"  Position  of  lips 
as  in  "sh,"  finger  raised  in  warning. 

7  "Balance."    Stand  on  one  foot.    Arms  extended. 

8  "Speak!  Gip!"  Arm  extended  sidewise  thumb  and 
finger  together  as  if  holding  a  piece  of  meat  for  Gip,  eyes 
down. 

9  "I  think  I'm  going  to  cry."    Hands  over  face. 

10  "The  courtesy."  One  foot  back,  hands  pull  out 
dress  skirt,  body  bent. 

These  are  merely  suggestive  poses.  You  may  add  as 
many  as  you  choose.  If  you  are  so  fOrtxmate  as  to  be  able 
to  visit  a  gallery  where  there  are  groups  of  statuary  you 
should  get  fine  ideas  on  statuary  posing. 
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In  posing  the  boys  I  group  them  in  couples  facing  each 
other. 

Key  words 

1  "The  marble  game."    Kneel,  hands  out  in  position 
used  when  about  to  shoot  a  marble. 

2  "The  secret."    Boys  place  arms  about  each  other's 
neck,  one  puts  lips  to  partner's  ear. 

3  "Throwing  the  ball."    Take  natural  position  as  in 
a  game  of  "catdi." 

4  "Drivmg  the  nail."    Right  hand  aloft,  left  hand 
doubles  into  a  fist,  eyes  on  fist. 

5  "You  don*t  know  what's  in   my  pocket!"    Lips 
.smile,  hands  in  pockets. 

6  "Whistling."    Eyes  on  partner,  lips  puckered. 

7  "Sliver  in  my  foot."    Stand  on  one  foot,  take  other 
foot  in  hands  —  eyes  on  foot. 

8  "Hurrah  for  our  flag!"    Eyes  up,  head  bent  back- 
ward, hand  aloft. 


9    "Baiting  the  hook"  —  Needs  no  explanation. 
10    "Washing  face."    Body  bent,  hands  held  as  if  in 
pan  of  water. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  say,  "I  thought  she  was  to 
speak  about  government,"  for  you  will  readily  understand, 
after  a  little  pondering,  that  well-directed  exercise  and 
"change"  make  for  good  conduct  in  the  school  world. 

So  many,  many  times  if  we  would  "lay  down  the  book," 
even  if  minutes  are  such  a  factor  in  our  day's  work,  and  do 
a  few  turns  at  something,  we  should  find  it  economy  in  the 
end.  We  may  apply  the  "penny  wise  and  poimd  foolish  " 
maxim  in  all  "works"  of  life. 

I  end  my  homily  with  the  thought  that  when  occasions 
arise  that  seem  to  demand  an  administering  of  justice, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  the  family  that  kept  but  one  kind  of 
medicine  m  the  house;  no  matter  what  ailments  attacked 
the  members  of  that  household  they  were  given  a  dose 
of  ma's  remedy.    There  is  liable  to  be  a  funeral  some  day. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND   HISTORY   LESSONS 


Indian  Life 

Margrete  L.  Petersen 

(Book  li^iU  roervecD 

LONGFELLOW'S   beautiful  poem,   "The  Song   of 
Hiawatha/'  furnishes  the  teacher  with  an  abimd- 
ance  of  material  for  language  lessons,  in  the  study 
of  the  habits  and  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  connection  with  our  history.     There  is  nothing  in 
literature   for   little   children   that   so  well   unfolds   the 
beauties  of  nature  as  this  lovely  story. 

Before  beginning  to  teach  the  poem,  the  teacher  pre- 
pared the  children's  minds  for  it  by  little  talks. 

The  story  aroused  their  keenest  interest.  His  mother 
was  dead,  and  he  was  left  in  the  care  of  his  aged  grand- 
mother, Nokomis.  Their  home,  a  rude  wigwam  made  of 
deerskin,  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river.  Back 
of  the  vrigwam  grew  tall  pines  and  spicy  fir  trees.  Such 
was  Hiawatha's  home  —  very  different  from  the  homes  of 
the  children  and  much  interest  was  shown  in  comparing 
them. 

The  story  was  supplemented  with  the  corresponding  lines 
in  the  poem,  which  were  very  easily  memorized. 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  big  sea  water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis. 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Rose  the  dark  and  gloomy  pine  trees. 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water,f 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 
Beat  the  shining  big  sea  water. 

Next  came  the  story  of  the  baby  Hiawatha,  how  he 
was  nursed  by  the  faithful  Nokomis,  who  rocked  him  in 
his  queer  cradle,  so  unlike  the  cradle  of  the  dear  baby  at 
home,  but  who  was  cared  for  with  the  same  love  and 
tenderness  and  rocked  and  soothed  mth  Itillabies.  Then 
the  following  lines  were  memorized: 

There  the  wrinkled  old  Nokomis 

Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 
.  Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes. 

Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinew; 

Stilled  his  fretful  waU  by  saying 
"Hush!  the  naked  bear  will  hear  you  I" 

Lulled  him  into  slumber  singing, 
"Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet! 

Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam? 

With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 
"Ewa-yeal   my  little  owlet!" 

Then  came  the  slory  of  the  little  Indian  boy's  child- 
hood; his  appearance,  his  dress,  his  occupation  was  com- 
pared with  that  of  ours. 


He  did  not  go  to  schools  like  ours;  his  school  was  the  vast 
out-of-doors.  He  had  no  books,  no  pictures,  but  in  ^ite 
of  that  he  learned  a  great  many  tilings.  He  learned  to  ride 
and  hunt  and  fish,  and  when  he  was  older,  to  make  canoes. 

He  also  learned  about  the  birds  and  animals  and  made 
friends  of  them: 

Talked  to  them  whene'er  he  met  them; 
Called  them  Hiawatha's  brothers. 

While  memorizing  the  story  of  "Hiawatha,'*  the  chil- 
dren took  great  delight  in  dramatizing  it  No  elaborate 
stage  setting  was  required,  for  children  with  their  vivid 
imagination  are  lifted  above  such  trifles.  A  wigwam  was 
made  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  It  was  a  crude  thing  made 
of  chairs,  with  an  old  piece  of  burlap  thrown  over  them  — 
but  it  answered  the  purpose. 

Every  little  girl  in  the  room  coveted  the  honor  of  play- 
ing "Nokomis,"  and  having  the  opportunity  of  wearing 
the  table  cover  for  a  blanket.  It  made  a  very  sweet  picture 
as  she  sat  by  the  door  of  her  wigwam,  crooning  sweet 
lullabies  to  the  baby  Hiawatha,  a  big  rag  doll  wrapped  in  a 
gay  shawl.  Previous  to  this  they  hjul  learned  several  little 
songs: 

"Swing,  Swing,  Little  Papoose." 
"Swing  Thee  Low." 
"I'd  Like  to  be  an  Indian  Brave." 
"We're  Little  Fireflies." 

The  next  scene  which  they  dramatized  had  the  same  stage 
setting. 

Nokomis  was  seen  sitting  before  the  door  of  the  wigwam, 
with  the  little  Hiawatha,  now  no  longer  a  baby , but  a  small 
boy  at  her  feet  asking  her  questions,  which  she  answers 
in  the  words  of  the  poem.  Some  children  chosen  for  fire- 
flies flew  about  the  room  singing  the  following: 

We  are  little  fireflies, 

With  our  tiny  lamps, 
Lighting  up  the  thicket, 

And  the  warrior's  camps. 
Back  and  forth  we  flutter 

Ever  on  the  wing. 
Dancing  lightly  to  and  fro, 

Hear  our  voices  ring. 

See  our  candles  twinkle. 

Time  to  go  to  sleep, 
Good-night,  Hiawatha, 

To  your  wigwam  creep, 
On  your  crimson  blanket 

Weary  head  now  lay, 
Close  your  heavy  eyelids,  dear, 

Sleep  *till  close  of  day. 

The  next  scene  found  Hiawatha  walking  through  the 
forest,  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  while^veral  children,  actinr 
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as  animals,  begged  him  not  to  shoot  them,  till  £nally  he 
shot  the  red  deer  and  brought  it  home  in  triumph,  and  the 
scene  ended  in  Nokomis  preparing  a  great  feast  for  Hia- 
watha and  his  friends. 

Meanwhile  the  children  were  reproducing  this  delightful 
story  by  means  of  paper  cutting  and  drawings.  A  large 
class  picture,  measuring  3x6  feet,  was  made,  showing 
Hiawatha's  home.  The  foundation  was  drawn  and  col- 
ored by  the  teacher,  the  rest  was  entirely  the  work  of 
the  children.  Hektographed  objects,  such  as  wigwams, 
canoes,  Indians,  etc.,  were  colored,  cut  out  and  pasted  to 
the  picture,  and  when  it  was  completed  it  made  a  very 
attractive  picture,  and  more  than  that,  it  told  a  vital 
story. 

By  this  time  the  children  were  ready  to  make  Hiawatha's 
home  upon  the  sand-board.  Such  eager  planning!  It 
was  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  restrain  their  enthusiasm. 
They  wanted  to  come  at  an  unheard-of  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, would  scarcely  take  time  to  eat  their  dinner  and  would 
willingly  have  stayed  until  dark. 

After  they  had  prepared  the  sand  they  secured  twigs 
of  pine  tree  and  spruce,  also  small  jxmiper  trees.  They 
placed  these  at  the  rear  of  the  sand-table  to  represent  the 
'* gloomy  forest."  Blue  paper  covered  with  conunon  win- 
dow glass  made  "The  Shining  Big  Sea  Water." 

Small  canoes  were  made  from  real  birch  bark,  which  the 
teacher  had  brought  from  Maine,  where  her  vacation  was 
spent,  in  the  vicinity  where,  long  ago,  real  Indians  used 
to  live. 

The  wigwam  was  made  from  "khaki"  and  decorated  by 
a  small  artist  with  various  Indian  designs. 

Birds  cut  from  stiff  paper  were  perched  in  the  trees; 
rabbits  and  squirrels  inhabited  the  forest,  and  finally  a 
family  of  Indian  dolls  came  to  live  there. 

Every  child  in  the  building  enjoyed  this  little  scene  on 
the  sand-board  and  many  dozen  postcards  were  sold  after 
the  photographer  had  secured  a  good  picture. 

Stories  Used 

"Little  Hiawatha,"  Primary  Education,  February,  1902. 

Pictures  for  Hektoigraphing,  Primary  Education,  September,  1911. 

"Little  Fawn  and  Red  Feather,"  Primary  Plans,  March,  1908. 

"Stories  of  Indians,"  Primary  Plans,  October,  1905. 

*•  Little  Betty  Blew  and  the  Indian  Baby,"  Primary  Education, 
November,  1904. 

"Little  Bear's  Home."  ("Homes  of  the  World  Babies.")  Pri- 
mary Education,  February,  1009. 

People  of  Other  Lands. 


Pocahontas 


Note  This  dramatized  form  of  a  much-beloved  story  is  based 
on  the  version  found  in  Baldwin's  Third  Reader.  It  has  been  given 
with  fine  success  by  third  grade  children,  but  is  equally  suited  to  the 
second  or  fourth  grades.  No  stage  setting  is  required,  but  if  bearskin 
rugs,  or  animal  skins  of  any  variety,  are  available  they  add  to  the  efifect. 

Characters 
Powhatan  Pocahontas 

Two  Warriors  John  Smith 

Warriors  and  Squaws 

{Enter  two  warriors  with  large  stones^  which  they  place  to- 
gether on  floor,) 

Powhatan  {enters  and  addresses  warriors)  Bring  forth 
Captain  John  Smith.  {Warriors  exit  and  Powhatan  ad- 
dresses audience.)  At  last  we  will  be  revenged  upon  the 
white  people  for  taking  from  us  our  lands!  {To  warriors ^ 
who  enter,  leading  Smith,  his  hands  tied  behind  him.)  Lay 
his  head  on  those  stones. 

Pocahontas  {running  in  while  warriors  are  laying  Smith 
down,  and  falling  on  her  knees  at  Powhatan* s  feet,  hands 
clasped  in  front)    Father,  spare  the  white  man's  life  I 

Powhatan  {to  warriors,  pushing  her  aside)  Do  your 
workl  {Warriors  come  toward  Smith,  their  dubs  upraised 
as  though  about  to  strike  him.) 

Pocahontas  {throwing  herself  by  Smith's  side)  You  cannot 
kill  him  without  first  killing  mei  Father,  what  has  the 
white  man  done  to  be  slain? 

Powhatan  His  people  have  tried  to  drive  us  from  our 
lands.    They  have  cheated  us  and  robbed  us. 

Pocahontas  But  A«  has  not.  When  the  others  would  try  to 
rob  us,  has  he  not  always  been  fair  and  just  to  us?  You  know 
that  he  has.  Then  why  kill  him  when  he  has  done  us  no 
harm?    {Hands  clasped  in  front.)    I  pray  you  let  him  go  free! 

Powhatan  {to  Pocahontas)  For  your  sake,  my  child,  I 
will  spare  his  life.  {To  warriors)  Lay  down  your  clubs. 
Raise  him  and  loose  his  cords.  {Warriors  obey.)  Smith, 
you  are  free,  but  know  it  is  our  daughter's  wish  has  made 
you  so.  Take  what  you  wish  of  our  corn  and  return  in 
safety  to  your  home. 

Smith  {holding  out  hand  to  Powhatan,  who  takes  it)  From 
this  day  there  shall  be  peace  between  your  people  and 
mine.  {Stepping  backward  attd  throwing  up  right  arm) 
Farewell,  O  Chief!  {Kneels  at  Pocahontas*  feet  and  takes 
her  hand,  kissing  it  at  last  words.)  Farewell,  brave  Indian 
maid!  Know  this,  that  Captain  John  Smith  will  never 
forget  it  is  to  you  he  owes  his  life! 
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First  Steps  in  Teaching  the 
Three  R's  to  Children 

A  Self-teaching,  Self-corrective,  Individual 
Scheme 

Anna  M.  Wiebalk 
Formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Francisco,  California. 

Introduction 

THE  recent  educational  innovation  of  teaching  the 
Three  R's  to  very  young  children,  those  under  six, 
those  of  the  kindergarten  age,  has,  through  Dr. 
Montessori,  gained  the  attention  and  interest  of 
educators  all  over  the  world.  There  are  many  wise  in  child 
psychology  who  do  not  approve  of  so  early  an  attempt  at 
training  in  reflective  exercises,  who  question  seriously 
whether  there  are  not,  for  the  four  or  five  year  old  children, 
other  exercises  and  occupations  that  would  be  more  educa- 
tive, occupations  that  would  enjoin  with  them  the  large 
muscle  responses.  They  believe  the  interest  in  the  Three 
R's  super-imix>sed  by  the  teacher,  and  claim  that,  though 
knowledge  of  numbers  and  numbering  and  the  spoken  Iw- 
guage  both  come  early,  interest  in  ^onbols  comes  late. 
This  may  be  true  for  most  young  children,  yet  there  are 
those  who  are  sturdy  enough  in  body  and  mature  enough  in 
brain  to  take  some  training  in  the  mastery  of  the  Iliree 
R's  before  the  age  of  six,  whether  at  three  and  a  half  or 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  being  a  matter  to  be  determined 
by  the  individual  child. 

In  the  Infant  Schools  of  France  children  begin  to  read 
at  four  years  of  age  and  also  receive  their  first  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  writii^  and  arithmetic.  The  time  de- 
voted per  day  to  this  training  should,  of  course,  be  mini- 
mized in  favor  of  occupations  that  deal  with  the  concrete 
and  the  real,  exercises  that  are  not  largely  intellectual.  I 
question  wheUier,  imdcr  favorable  conditions,  any  grave 
harm  is  done  if  only  an  hour  or  less  than  an  hour  is  devoted 
daily  to  the  training  in  question.  Through  experience  I 
have  marvelled  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
sparse  allotment  of  time.  The  very  young  child,  as  Dr. 
Montessori  has  proven,  can  be  trusted  to  be  his  own  time- 
keeper. He  always  knows  the  psychological  moment  in 
which  to  say,  "Time's  up." 

The  following  scheme,  while  worked  out  for  children  under 
six  years  of  age,  is  applicable  also  to  older  children  just  be- 
ginning to  read,  write,  and  coxmt. 

Dr.  Montessori  by  her  methods  demonstrates  that  chil- 


dren as  young  as  three  and  a  half  years  can  be  taught  to 
read  and  write  and  count  and  this  with  ease  and  joy. 
But  Dr.  Montessori's  special  method  of  teaching  reading 
to  her  little  ones  must,  perforce,  in  English-speaking  coim- 
tries,  prove  unsuccessful  and  unpractical,  because,  unlike  the 
Italian  language,  English  is  not  purely  phonetic.  How- 
ever, proven  that  the  mind  of  the  child  of  the  kindergarten 
age  is  eager  for  the  mastery  of  the  Three  R's,  the  gauntlet 
thrown  down  in  the  arena  of  education  challenges  the  teach- 
ers in  English-speaking  countries  to  devise  methods  adapted 
to  their  own  language. 

The  following  scheme  for  teaching  the  first  steps  in  the 
Three  R's  makes  use  of  the  principles  underlying  a  few  of 
the  so-called  Montessori  didactic  toys  and  adapts  some  of 
the  t03rs,  and  it  is  not  at  variance  with  the  successful  reading 
methods  in  use  in  primary  schools  at  the  present  time. 

Size  of  the  Figures  and  Letters  and  the  Spacing 

In  attempting  to  teach  the  Three  R's  to  young  children 
the  size  of  the  figures  and  letters  and  the  spacing  are  very 
important  matters. 

1  All  figures  and  letters  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
yoimg  child  must  be  large  and  simple. 

2  There  must  be  no  confusion  due  to  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  numbers  and  words.  Each  number  and  word 
must  be  made  to  stand  out  by  generous  spacing  for  the 
individual  figiu'es  and  letters  and  generous  spacing  between 
them  and  between  the  numbers  and  words.  There  should 
be  only  one  number  or  word,  or  at  most,  only  a  few  on  a  page 
in  the  study  of  new  words  or  word-groups. 

The  Teaching  of  Writing 

This  must  take  account  of  two  phases  of  the  art,  tech- 
nique and  elements. 

The  early  desire  for  the  mastery  of  the  pencil,  this  in- 
strument of  expression,  as  Dr.  Montessori  points  out, 
is  manifest  in  the  scribbling  of  very  young  children.  How 
to  bridle  and  harness  the  scribbling  tendency  she  has 
demonstrated  most  happily  by  the  use  of  thin  rectangular 
sheets  of  brass  with  geometric  figiu'es  cut  out.  The  use 
of  these  is  really  surface  stencil  work  on  a  large,  simple 
scale  adapted  to  very  young  children.  Cheap  and  satis- 
factory adaptation  of  the  same  in  cardboard  may  be  made. 

Materials  and  utensils  needed:  Cardboard,  a  brass- 
edged  ruler,  a  lead-pencil,  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  a  sharp 
sloyd  knife. 

Cut  one  dozen  or  more  pieces  of.  cardboard,  abeut  6'^ 
X  8''.    In  one  half  of  each  of  these  cut  out  the  following 
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figures,  respectively,  about  2^"  in  diameter:  Circle, 
square,  oblong,  triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon, 
quatrefoil,  four,  five,  and  six-pointed  stars,  ellipse,  oval, 
etc.  The  other  half  of  the  cardboard  is  for  the  child  to  rest 
his  hand  upon  to  hold  it  securely. 


o 


o 


o 


0 


Svlice  Steoca  Ckidt 


Buy  for  the  use  of  these  cardboard  stencils  an  abundant 
supply  of  blank  new^aper.  This  can  be  bought  of  kinder- 
garten or  school  supply  houses  very  chea^^y.  Crayons 
or  colored  pencils  may  be  used,  but  because  crayons  break 
and  dull  so  easily  and  the  colored  pencils  are  pencils,  the 
very  instrument  used  in  writing,  the  latter  are  superior. 


OOOOo 


Surface  Stendl  of  GiBdiutcd  Clicks 

DiFecti<»is  for  the  use  of  the  cardboard  stencils: 

(Let  the  child  discover  and  suggest  as  many  as  he  can 
of  the  following  steps.) 

a  Place  the  stencil  on  the  paper  so  that  the  geometrical 
outline  will  be  to  the  right  and  the  left  band  may  rest  on  the 
blank  half  ojf  the  cardboard  to  hold  it  in  place. 

b    Outline  the  figure. 

c  Fill  in  with  badL  and  forth  oblique  strokes  at  the  same 
angle. 


wm^ 


d  Cover  the  paper  with  the  same  figures  in  different 
colors. 

e  Next  the  same  figure  in  rows,  using  two  colors  alter- 
nately, thus  making  a  border. 

/  Next  the  same  figure,  using  two  colors  alternately  all 
over  the  paper. 

g  After  some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  is  acquired, 
draw  outline  with  cardboard  stencil  and  fill  in  freehand, 
that  is,  mthout  using  the  stencil. 

Provide  more  material  as  follows:  Cut  cardboard  pieces 
10"  X  10",  with  groups  of  the  following  geometric  figures. 
Circles,  squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  ovals,  etc.  (in  graduated 
sizes). 

Note  The  above  stendl  work  with  the  left  hand  is  excellent  prac- 
tice for  cultivating  ambidexterity  in  young  children. 

Numbers  and  Serial  Counting  —  Reading  and  Writing 
OF  Numbers 

At  the  same  time  the  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
pencil  is  being  acquired,  the  concept  may  be  established 
in  preparation  for  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers. 
The  Montessori  long  stair  is  an  excellent  device,  but  it 
would  be  more  effective  if  painted  in  some  other  brighter 
and  more  contrasting  colors  than  the  dark  blue  and  red 
used. 

The  long  stair  consists  of  ten  square  inch  sticks  of  ever 
increasing  lengths,  2",  4",  6",  8",  10",  12",  16",  18",  and 
20",  respectively.  The  2"  stick  is  the  unit  for  the  alter- 
nating divisions  of  the  multiples  of  the  same,  these  to  be 
painted  red  and  white,  or  some  other  bright  contrasting 
colors. 

Steps  in  learning  numbers  are  as  follows: 

1  Serial  coimting  with  the  sticks  of  the  long  stair. 

2  Number  cards  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  each  stick 
as    counted. 

(Simple  block  numbers  recommended,  about  2"  high.) 

3  Writing  over  or  tracing  rows  of  large  figures  from  1  to 
9  with  colored  pencils,  names  of  numbers  to  be  repeated 
aloud  as  written,  or  tracing  the  same  through  semi-trans- 
parent paper,  after,  the  Chinese  method  of  learning  to 
write. 

4  Tracing  continued  as  in  3,  but  numbers  1  to  10  in  a 
row. 

5  Drill  with  number  cards  out  of  order,  arranging  in 
order.  Finding  and  naming  large-sized  nimdbers  on  foot- 
rule,  yard-stick,  tape-measure,  calendar,  etc. 

Note  At  the  psychological  moment  the  young  chfld,  after  much 
tradng,  will  volimteer  to  write  the  numbers  without  a  copy. 

Addition  and  Subtraction 

1  Work  with  number  sticks. 

a  Count  all  the  spaces  on  each  stick  and  place  the  cor- 
rect number  card  with  each  stick.  Always  leave 
number  cards  with  sticks. 

b  Count  the  space  of  the  same  color  on  each  stick  and 
combine  the  two  numbers. 

c  Build  up  each  stick  with  the  shorter  sticks,  making 
as  many  combinations  as  possible,  adding  doud. 

d  In  taking  down  each  pile,  do  the  related  subtraction 
by  the  additive  method. 

2  Self-drill  cards. 

a  Follow  the  work  with  the  sticks  by  drill  cards,  7"x2i". 
Put  all  the  combinations  with  the  same  answer  on 
one  side  and  the  answer  on  the  other.  This  provides 
the  self-corrective  element,  which  is  the  unique 
feature  of  the  Montessori  didactic  material. 
Next  give  cards  with  single  combinations,  the  answer 
on  the  other  side. 
Subtraction  cards  follow  next. 

d  More  addition  and  subtraction  drill  cards 
with  combinations  beyond  those  of  the 
sticks.    (These  for  maturer  children.) 
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(One  side) 


Addition  Card 


(Other  «de) 


0 

7 

7 

/ 
6 

7 

z 
s 

7 

Single  Combination  Cards    (Both  sides  ot  eacn  card  aoown; 


3 

7 

-I 

/ 

z 

6 

7 

2 

rz 

s 

Subtraction  Cards 

(Front  and  back  of  each  card) 

3 

6 

2 
x3 

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

MultipUcatio 

n  and  Division  C 

ards 

(Both  sides  of  each  card  shown' 

Division  and  Multiplication 
(For  maturer  children) 

1  Work  with  the  number  sticks. 

a    Begin  with  the  one  stick  and  measure  every  other 

stick  by  it  as  follows: 

1,2  — Two  rsin2. 

1,  2,  3  —  Three  I's  in  3,  etc,    (Division.) 
h    Once,  twice  —  Twice  1  is  2. 

1  taken  2  times  is  2. 

3  X  1  is  3.     (Multiplication.) 

Once,  twice,  three  times  —  3X1  is  3.     (Multiplica- 
tion.) 

1  taken  3  times  is  3,  etc. 

c    Next  measure  sticks  that  are  exact  multiples  of  2  by 

the  two  stick. 

One,  two  —  Two  2's  in  4,  etc. 

One,  two,  three  —  Three  2's  in  6. 
i    2  taken  2  times  or  twice  is  4. 

2  taken  3  times  is  6. 

e    Other  sticks  to  be  used  in  turn. 

2  Self-drill  cards  to  follow  stick  work. 

a    Multiplication  of  numbers  less  than  10  on  one  side  of 
card  and  answers  on  the  other.l 
(Thirty-six  combinations  for  older  pupils.) 
b    Division  in  fractional  form  on  one  side  of  card  and 
answers  on  the  other. 

(Thirty-six    combinations   used   for    multq>lication 
cards.) 

Readung 
Many  young  children  under  six,  before  attending  school, 
attempt  the  reading  of  signs  and  advertisements  and  words 
subtending'  illustrations  and  pictures.  The  letters  are 
generally  all  large  capitals.  One  of  the  sources  of  con- 
fusion attending  the  first  steps  in  learning  to  read  and 
write  is  the  multiplicity  of  letter  forms,  capital  and  small, 
print  and  script — four  alphabets  to  learn. 

One  alphabet  at  a  time  in  teaching  very  young  children 
to  read  and  write  is  good  pedagogy.  For  the  first  steps  in 
reading,  the  simple  block  capitals  an  inch  high  are  recom- 
mended. With  words  formed  of  these  large  simple  letters, 
the  tax  upon  a  little  child's  eye-sight  b  minimized. 

For  many  children  the  word  itself  is  a  picture  and  an  ac- 
companying picture  is  not  necessary.    For  those  who  would 


find  the  suggestive  illustration  a  help,  a  picture  for  reference 
may  be  used.  It  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  word 
card  or  to  one  side  of  the  sentence  page. 

The  ease  in  learning  sight  words  does  not  depend  upon 
their  length. 

Seguin's  method,  used  by  Dr.  Montessori,  called  the 
"Three-Period  Method,'*  but  which  I  shall  call  "the  three- 
stq)  method,"  applied  to  the  learning  of  sight  words  is  a 
scientific  device  for  their  quick  mastery. 

Choose  words  in  pairs,  for  relationship  of  ideas  or  for  some 
element  of  contrast.  Even  groups  of  words  and  short 
sentences  are  more  easily  learned  by  this  method. 

Three-step  method  for  teaching  reading: 
Step  1    Show  pair  of  words  at  the  same  time,  pronounc- 
ing first  one  word,  then  the  other,  i.e,: 


FATHER 


MOTHER 


Skp  2 


Do  not  utter  any  other  word,  lest  it  confuse  the 

mind  of  the  child. 
Questions:  Which  word  is  Father?    Which  word 
is  Mother? 

Step  3  Questions:  What  word  is  this?  (Pointing  to 
Father.)  What  word  is  that?  (Pointing  to 
Mother.) 


Repeat  these  steps  in  the  above  order  until  f)airs  of  words 
are  mastered.  Follow  the  same  order  with  contrasting 
groups  of  words  and  short  sentences. 

After  the  small  print  letters  have  been  learned  phonetically, 
review  child's  reading  vocabulary  in  small  print.  All 
reading  matter  from  this  point  on  should  be  in  two  alpha- 
bets, capitals  and  small  print. 

Phonics 
In  connection  with  the  sight  reading  b^gin  work  on 
phonics.    Let  the  child  become  familiar  with  the  sounds  of 
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the  letters,  using  the  capital  alphabet  used  in  the  first  steps 
in  reading,  but  do  not  give  the  names  as  yet  for  the  letters. 
Give  the  sounds  also  by  the  three-stq>  method  in  the  follow- 
ing pairs,  the  consonants  first:  P-T;  B-D;  M-N;  L-R; 
V-W;  Y-Z;  C,  S-F;  G-J,  0;  H-K,  C,  Q;  omit  X. 

Begin  with  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  the  follow- 
ing pairs:    A-E;  0-U;  E-I. 

(Use  simple  block  letters,  one  on  a  card.) 

Drill  upon  consonants  and  vowels  until  known  in  any 
order.  After  the  mastery  of  all  the  sounds  of  single  letters, 
begin  word-building  by  sound  as  follows:  Lay  out  all  the 
consonant  cards  on  d^  or  table  to  left  side  in  any  order, 
having  child  soxmd  them  as  they  are  placed.  Place,  vowels 
m  a  column  to  right  side  with  ^ace  to  the  left  and  right. 
Begin  to  build  simple  words. 

At  the  psychological  moment  introduce  the  small  print 
letters  by  the  above  method.  Use  cards  with  same  letter 
m  capital  and  small  print  on  them. 

Then  proceed  with  the  Gordon  phonics  cards  or  any  other 
good  system  of  phonetics. 

Script  and  Writing 

1  Material. 

a  Large  script  letters,  not  capitals,  in  black  ink  on 
gray  paper,  as  wide  as  a  small  child's  forefinger, 
height  in  proportion. 

b  Half  a  dozen  each  of  the  same  sized  letters  cut  out  of 
heavier  paper. 

2  Steps  in  learning  to  read  and  write  script. 

a  Script  letters  to  be^learned  by  name,  not  sound,  in 
alphabetical  order:  a-b;  c~d;  e-f;  g-h;  i-j;  k-1; 
m-n;  o-p;  q-r;  s-t;  u-v;  w-x;  y-z. 

6    To  be  learned  in  song. 


/  yiy-  jjy 


3. 


a/  -  (T 


Large  script,  not  capitals,  in  foolscap  spaces  to  be 

traced   with   colored  pencils  —  letters   and    w^ds. 

Tracing  correct  forms,  invaluable. 

Tracing  of  same  at  blackboard. 

Begin  gradually  to  add  simple  script  capitals.    Teach 

by  the  three-step  method  in  the  following  pairs: 

A-G;    I~J;    C-O-D;    T-F;    M-N;    P-B-R;    H-K; 

E-Q;  L-S;  U-V-W;  Y-Z-X. 

Free  and  independent  writing  follows  as  soon  as  the 

child  has  had  enough  tracing  to  become  familiar 

with  the  letter  forms. 

Tracing  of  simple  words  as  follows:   man,  sun,  am, 

is,  on,  no,  up,  etc. 


A  Reading  Lesson 

A  Grab  Bag 

ALTHOUGH  a  game  of  chance  is  prohibited  by  law 
in  our  community  I  defied  the  law  and  took  a 
chance  at  making  a  reading  lesson  interesting. 
There  were  no  new  words  introduced  in  this  lesson, 
therefore  it  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  nature  of  a  review 
lesson. 

I  accumulated  boxes  of  all  sizes  and  description.  The 
contents  for  these  boxes  I  gathered  together  from  woods 
or  fields,  toy  shops,  books,  etc.  I  then  wrapped  the  boxes 
with  white  paper  and  sealed  them  with  colored  seals,  my 
aim  being  to  make  the  boxes  look  as  attractive  as  possible. 
On  the  wrapper  I  wrote  a  sentence  which  gave  a  hint  as 
to  what  the  child  mi^t  expect  to  find  within.     (This 


//. 


Script  Letton  Taught  by  the  Three-step  Method  in  Above  Orovps 


Duplicate  cut-out  alphabets  to  be  placed  i^x)n  alpha- 
bet on  large  sheet,  names  of  letters  to  be  spoken 
audibly  during  exercise. 

Words  built  of  cut-out  letters  upon  cards  with  same 
words,  child  spelling  orally. 

Words  built  of  cut-out  letters  and  placed  below  cards 
with  same  words.  Oral  sp>elling  of  same  to  accom- 
pany exercise. 

Oral  spelling  of  word  on  card.  Card  turned  over. 
Word  built  of  cut-out  letters  from  memory.  Card 
referred  to  for  correctness  —  self-corrective  method. 


scheme  was  tried  with  a  First  Grade  and  therefore  the  vo- 
cabulary was  limited.) 

These  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  were  put  into 
a  large  bag.  Each  diild  was  given  at  least  one  grab  until 
all  the  packages  were  disposed  of.  No  child  was  permitted 
to  open  the  box  imless  he  read  what  was  written  on  the 
wrapper.  If  the  child  were  unable  to  read  he  had  to  put 
the  package  in  the  bag  again.  The  child's  interest  in 
reading  was  appealed  to  because  he  wanted  to  gain  posses- 
sicm  of  the  contents.  The  other  children  were  interested 
and  alert  even  though  they  were  not  active,  because  their 
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curiosity  was  always  being  aroused  as  each  package  was 
taken  from  the  bag. 
The  following  were  some  of  the  inscriptions  used: 

In  this  box  a  flower  you  will 
find, 

A  marble  blue  is  here  for  you. 

A  ball  small  and  round  will 
be  found. 

A  flag  red,  white  and  blue  I 
give  to  you. 

I  went  to  the  woods  to  get 
this  for  you. 

If  inside  this  box  you  will  look 

You  will  find  a  little  book. 

This  wagon  blue 

I  give  to  you. 

When  you  get  this  little  doll 

Take  care  that  she  will  not 
fall. 

Can  you  guess  what  is  inside? 

It  is  something  long  and  wide. 


Ten  Reading  Devices 

Mabel  A.  Taylor 

AT  the  beginning  of  our  school  year,  thousands  of 
little  people  are  entering  upon  their  road  to  educa- 
tion, children  who  hitherto  have  been  fr^  to  play 
in  the  open  air  are  placed  in  seats  and  are  expected 
to  be  reasonably  quiet  and  absorb  at  least  a  part  of  the 
strange  things  that  a  person  who  calls  herself  "teacher" 
is  trying  to  tell  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  "Ruth" 
seems  entirely  too  immature  to  grasp  the  first  easy  little 
words  and  that  "Tommie"  insists  upon  gazing  out  of  the 
window? 

-  All  children  are  interested  in  play ;  then  why  not  give  their 
imaginations  a  chance  to  work?  When  teaching  a  new  word 
tell  a  story,  using  it  so  that  the  children  will  understand  the 
word  and  will  be  interested  to  see  it.  After  you  have  talked 
about  several  words  play  a  little  game  with  them  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  the  eagerness  which  even  the  slowest 
and  most  mattentive  children  will  show. 

Here  are  ten  devices  which  I  have  found  to  be  very 
useful. 


I  Mail  Man 

Draw  a  picture  of  several  mail  boxes.  Write  your  words 
on  the  front  of  the  boxes. 

A  "mail  man"  must  be  able  to  read  the  names  upon  all 
the  mail  boxes.  Which  child  in  the  class  makes  the  best 
mail  man?  If  you  have  drawn  your  boxes  along  the  siU 
of  the  blackboard  that  child  may  deliver  the  mail  (word 
cards). 

II  Fire 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  Hose  House  and  a  burning  building; 
print  your  words  on  the  road  between  the  house  and  the 
building.  The  engine  (the  pointer)  comes  out  of  the  hose 
house  and  hastens  to  the  fire. 


come     J 
bo 


Fire  Device 

III  Conductor 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  railroad  track  and  as  many  stations 
as  you  have  words.  Write  your  words  on  the  stations 
and  choose  a  conductor  to  call  the  stations. 

IV  Gathering  Chestnuts 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  chestnut  tree  with  chestnuts  on  the 
ground,  write  your  words  upon  the  chestnuts  and  have  the 
children  gather  them. 


M4UI4U1  Device 


Gathering  Chestnuts 

V 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  burning  building  showing  the  ladders 
which  the  firemen  have  placed  to  rescue  the  people  —  write 
your  words  upon  the  ladders  and  have  the  children  climb 
the  ladders  to  rescue  the  people. 

VI 
Have  the  children  catch  pollywogs  in  a  brook. 

VII    Merry-Go-Round 

Place  your  word  cards  in  a-circle  on  the  floor,  a  word  for 
each  child;  have  the  children  march  around  the  circle; 
at  a  given  signal  the  children  stand  and  read  the  word  in 
front  of  them. 
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Ladder  Device 


vra 

Cut  fruit  from  paper  and  after  writing  a  word  on  each 
piece  of  fruit  dioose  a  child  to  sell  it. 


Fruit  Device 

DC 

Cut  candy  from  paper,  write  your  words  upon  the  candies 
and  have  the  children  play  candy  store. 

X    The  County  Fair 

There  are  endless  things  a  child  can  do  at  a  fair.  He 
must  ride  on  the  merry-go-round  (a  circle  with  words  writ- 
ten around  it),  buy  an  ice  cream  cone,  and  he  must  have  a 
pretty  balloon  to  take  home. 


Beginning  Spelling 

Ruby  Nash 

TIME  was  when  the  spelling  lesson,  from  primary 
grades  up,  meant  "Take  the  next  ten  words." 
Analyzed  it  meant,  "Learn  them  to-day;  forget 
part  of  them  to-morrow." 

We  are  a  little  more  sane  now  and  have  figiured  out 
that  learning  one  word  per  day  during  the  eight  years  of 
grade  work  will  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  spell  half  of 
the  average  adult's  speaking  vocabulary.  If  we  add  to  the 
estimate,  the  phonetically  related  words  and  words  learned 
incidentally,  the  pupil  who  leaves  school  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  will  be  able  to  spell  about  all  the  words  which  he  can 
properly  use. 

So  our  problem  is  to  teach  him  this  one  word  per  day 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  learn  it  and  can  use  it. 

So  let's  begin.  Children  who  enter  first  grade  in  Septem- 
ber do  not  have  regular  spelling  work  until  January.  They 
visualize  words,  write  some  from  memory,  write  phonic 
families,  etc.,  all  of  which  prepares  them  for  the  formal 
work. 

After  trying  different  ways  to  really  begin,  or  rather 
to  begin  real  spelling,  I  hit  upon  a  plan,  based  somewhat 


upon 'the  Aldine  idea,  which  I  now  use,  and,  which  I 
believe,  can  be  profitably  used  in  other  grades  than  the 
first 

This  is  the  plan.  For  the  week's  work,  I  choose  five  or 
six  words,  already  known  as  sight  words,  and  related  either 
in  an  Aldine  rhyme,  a  Mother  Goose  rhyme,  or  story.  For 
instance,  "Run  with  me  to  the  tree,"  or  "Jack  and  Jill 
went  up  the  hill,"  or  "The  fox  saw  some  grapes." 

On  Monday,  I  present  orally,  all  the  new  words  of  the 
week  and  also  the  common  phonic  words  based  upon  them, 


Run 

with 

me 

to 

the 

tree 

Sim 

he 

do 

free 

fun 

we 

see 

gun 

she 

bee 

We  spell  aroimd  the  class,  looking  at  the  word  as  the 
letters  are  named.  Very  little  concert  work  is  done.  Some- 
times the  slow  ones,  or  those  who  are  not  sure  of  the  letters, 
get  an  extra  "spell"  some  time  diuing  the  day.*  At  the 
dose  of  the  ten  minute  lesson,  I  add  the  cards  contain- 
ing the  sight  words  to  the  spelling  pack. 

On  Tuesday,  the  rhyme  words,  but  not  the  phonetic 
words,  are  written  in  a  column  on  the  blackboard  and 
studied  in  the  writing  class.  Possibly,  they  are  copied 
several  times  each  for  seat  work.  This  is  good  practice 
in  writing,  but  the  continued  copying  of  one  word  does  not 
absolutely  fix  the  form.  It  is  better  to  look  at  the  word 
intently  f  and  copy  once,  than  to  copy  five  or  ten  times  with 
little  Aought.  Before  dictating  the  words,  I  give  a  little 
time  to  the  slow  children.  The  time  to  help  them  is  before 
they  write  incorrectly,  not  afterward.  The  words  are  then 
written,  in  a  large  hand,  on  plain  or  wide-spaced  paper 
in  a  coliunn. 

On  Wednesday,  the  new  words  and  the  more  diflScult 
review  words  are  again  spelled  orally,  this  time  from  the 
cards.  The  children  spell  in  turn,  a  whole  row  rising  at  a 
time.  The  card  is  shown,  the  child  turns  his  back,  ''says  it, 
spells  it,  and  says  it"  and  sits,  all  others  looking  at  the 
card  —  and  be  sure  they  look!  The  more  diflScult  words 
are  then  written  from  dictation.  This  day's  work  is  care- 
fully corrected  and  misspelled  words  noted. 

TTie  dictation  work  for  Thursday  is  prepared  for  by  the 
writing  of  such  sentences,  as: 

Run. 

Run  to  me. 

Rim  with  me. 

Run  to  the  tree. 

Run  with  me  to  the  tree. 

These  sentences  are  then  dictated  by  teacher  and  written 
in  correct  form  by  pupils. 

From  the  first  day  of  dictation,  indentation,  capitals, 
and  period  must  be  insisted  upon.  Insist  upon  it!  After 
a  very  few  weeks  of  careful  work,  those  meaningless  sen- 
tences can  give  way  to  those  closely  connected  in  thought. 
But  insist  upon  the  form  from  the  first 

On  Friday,  all  words  are  reviewed  orally  by  those  pupils 
who  have  not  perfectly  learned  all  words  to  date.  The 
other  pupils  are  dismissed.  The  fresh  air  will  do  them 
good.  Drill  on  that  which  they  abready  know  is  directly 
harmful. 

By  giving  each  day's  work  not  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes 
and  having  that  work  carefully  done,  I  think  you  will  find 
at  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  spelling  has  not  been  a 
burden,  it  has  not  been  given  undue  prominence,  the  words 
learned  are  almost  absolutely  fixed,  no  part  of  the  teacher's 
time  or  energy  has  been  spent  on  any  system  of  markings, 
rewards  or  "  stars"  and  no  child  has  been  made  to  feel  that 
spelling  is  the  aim  and  end  of  school  because  "missing  my 
words"  is  the  one  definite  thing  which  can  be  charged 
against  him. 

•  AB  thb  oml  work  must  be  distinctly  and  quickly  done,  or  it  kwet  its  value. 
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m  .wish  for  you  upon  thcjnoon 

Before  she^s  any  blder^ 

May  you^  |o  0  lair  views  6i 

things^ 
Look  over  yotir  jrigKf  ihodBof I 


October  Post  Card 
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Second  Grade  Phonics 

II 

Kate  K.  O'Neull 

E  sure  your  children  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
they  use.    Many  words  sound  so  nearly  alike  that 
the  children  frequently  mistake  one  for  the  other. 
One  of  my  little  girls  read: 

"Tweedle-dee  and  Twccdle-dum." 
Resolved  to  have  a  battle." 


On  being  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  "resolved" 
she  said,  "Resolved  is  what  a  pill  does  when  you  put  it 
in  water." 

Also  be  sure  every  word  the  children  use  is  pronounced 
correctly.  The  children  in  one  grade  were  singing,  "Co- 
lumbia, the  Gem  of  the  Ocean."  It  soimded  queer.  After 
giving  close  attention  and  carefully  watching  their  lips,  we 
found  they  were  singing: 

"O  Columbia,  the  gfcm  of  the  ocean. 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shrime  of  each  patriot's  devotions, 

A  world  oflFer  honage  to  thee. 
Thy  manders  make  deroes  desemble 

When  liferty's  form  stands  in  view. 
Thy  banners  make  dyranny  zemble, 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue.'* 

We  have  a  baker  named  Dalley.  One  small  boy  was 
reverently  praying,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  Dalley's  bread." 
He  was  simply  using  a  word  that  meant  something  to  him. 

Any  poem  or  song  to  be  taught  should  be  looked  over 
carefully,  the  hard  words  selected,  written  on  the  board 


and  pronounced  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the 
poem. 

Look  ahead  of  your  reading  lesson,  make  a  list  of  all 
words  the  children  could  possibly  mistake  as  to  pronuncia- 
tion or  meaning,  put  them  on  the  board,  using  diacritical 
marks,  if  necessary,  and  give  a  thorough  drill.  There  will 
be  no  stimibling  when  these  words  are  used  in  reading. 

Tell  the  story  of  Cinderella.  If  possible,  procure  pic- 
tures of  the  different  parts  of  the  story.  Write  the  follow- 
ing words  on  the  board,  marking  those  necessary.  Have 
children  tell  a  word  and  use  in  a  sentence  pertaining  to  the 
story.  If  your  chDdren  have  done  considerable  of  this 
work  in  the  first  grade,  they  may  use  several  of  the  words 
in  one  sentence.  Or  they  may  begin  to  write  simple  sen- 
tences. 

"Language,"  did  you  say?  Oh,  yes,  but  why  not? 
Combine  your  phonics  with  all  lessons  at  times.  Lead  your 
children  to  see  that  phonics  is  the  backbone  of  our  language. 
We  cannot  be  sure  of  words  unless  we  know  sounds  and  dia- 
critical marks.  We  must  know  wards  before  we  can  readf 
and  reading  comes  in  all  our  work. 


Cinderella 

pumpkin 

midnight          horses 

mice 

party 

sisters              palace 

footmen 

godmother 

slippers             clock 

fireplace 

tune 

coach                prince 

coachman 

dance 

cinders             dress 

glass 

Ella 

work                wore 

crying 

wand 

ragged              wish 

watched 

herald 

satin                 tired 

Cinderella 

necklace 

helped              try 

beautiful 

princess 

good                 cross 

wife 

For  new  i 

>vork  take  equivalent  consonant  sounds. 

c  =  k 

cab  bage 

clo  ver 

Cray  o  la 

cake 

clum  sy 

cray  on 

calf 

comb 

era  zy 

can  die 

come 

crowd 

car  pen  ter 

com  mon 

crumbs 

car  pet 

coun  try 
ck  =  k 

cucum  ber 

back 

chicken 

stuck 

all 

c  =  s 
cin  ders 

cym  bals 

eel  lar 

Cin  der  el  la 

De  cem  ber 

cent 

cir  cus 

pro  nounce 

cen  ter 

dty 

prince 

cer  tain 

cy  clone 
c  -  sh 

sen  tence 

physician 

social 
ch  -  k 

special 

chasm 

christen 

Chris  to  pher 

character 

Christine 

chord 

chemist 

Christmas 
ch  «  sh 

chorus 

chauffeur 

challies 

chaperon 

chaise 

chamois 
d  =  t 

Charlotte 

hissed 

tapped 

d  =  j 
soldier 

f  «=  v 
of 

stopped 
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an  gd 
bag  gage 
cage 

car  riage 
cot  tage 
cour  age 
en  gine 
fringe 


cough 
e  nough 


cam  phor 
Chris  to  pher 
ci  pher 
diph  thong 


con  quer 
e  qual 
in  quire 
liquid 
quack 
quail 
qual  i  ty 
quart 


mansion 

has 
knows 

di  vi  sion 

ad  di  tion 
at  ten  tion 
cau  tion 
ere  a  tion 
dec  o  ra  tion 
dec  lar  a  tion 


ax 

box 

ex  ca  vate 

exceed 

ex  eel 


ex  act 
ex  am  ine 

xeme 


g  *  J 
garbage 
gem 
gen  tie 
gen  tie  man 
ge  og  ra  phy 
gem 
Gyp 
gypsy 


Leave  room  on  this  sheet  ior  the  new  sounds  as  they  are 


gh 
laugh 
rough 


f 


ph  =  f 
soldier 

hyphen 
neph  ew 
or  phan 
phlox 

qu  =  kw 
queen 
queer 
qui  et 
qui  nine 
quilt 
quite 
re  quest 
re  quire 

s  =  sh 
si^ar  sure 

s  =  z 
knews 
nose 

s  =  zh 

t  =  sh 
foun  da  tion 
men  tion 
mul  ti  pK  ca  tion 
na  tion 
no  tion 
pop  u  la  tion 

X  =a  ks 
ex  change 
ex  claim 
ex  cite 
ex  cuse 
ex  er  else 

X  =  gz 
ex  am  i  na  tion 
ex  am  pie 

X   =   z 
xeno 


hinge 

given: 

huge 

Vowels 

por  ridge 

a 

cane 

€      beat 

I 

bite 

post  age 

& 

can 

«      bet 

y 

bit 

range 

a 

arm 

Strang  er 

a 

paw 

veg  e  ta  bles 

vil  lage 

5 

rode 

6w   low 

fl 

tune 

5 

rod 

ou    cloud 

fl 

sung 

65 

cool 

6u    pour 

tough 

66 

cook 

oy    boy 

. 

ow 

cow 

oi     oil 

Equivalent  Consonants 

c  = 

=  k 

come 

gh  = 

=  f 

laugh 

c  = 

=  s 

city 

ph  = 

=  f 

phonics 

phon  ics 

c  = 

=  sh 

special 

qu  = 

=  kw  queer 

phon  o  grams 

ch 

=  k 

Christmas 

s  = 

sh 

sugar 

Philip 

.   ch 

=  sh 

chamois 

s  = 

z 

has 

physicians 

ck 

=  k 

cluck 

s  = 

zh 

division 

d  = 

=  j 

soldier 

t  = 

sh 

va  ca  tion 

d  = 

=  t 

stopped 

X    = 

gz 

ex  actly 

squab 

f  = 

=    V 

of 

X    = 

ks 

box 

square 

g  = 

=  j 

gill 

X    = 

z 

xeme 

squaw 
squeak 
squeal 
squeeze 
squir  rel 
squirt 


surely 


was 
whose 


meas  lU'ed 

po  si  tion 
ques  tion 
re  la  tion 
sta  tion 
sub  trac  tion 
va  ca  tion 


ex  pect 
ex  plain 
ex  plan  a  tion 
ex  plode 
ex  press 

ex  hib  it 
ex  ist 


Xerx  es 


A  permanent  chart  may  be  made  of  Manila  tag,  marking 
with  crayon  or  the  pointed  rubber  tip  of  a  pencil  dipped  in 
ink.  You  will  find  this  chart  very  convenient  for  refer- 
ence and  you  will  be  sure  you  work  on  everything  when  you 
are  reviewing. 

Consonants 


b 
c 
c 
d 
f 
g 
g 
h 


boy 
cat 
city 
dog 
f'.n 
gun 
giU 
bat 


J 
k 

1 

m 

n 

P 
qu 

r 


jug 

kite 

letter 

man 

nut 

pail 

queer 

rat 


s 
s 
t 

V 

w 

X 

y 

z 


stop 

trees 

trap 

vat 

water 

xeme 

yellow 

zero 


Good  for  review  drill: 

"I  wonder  if  you  ever  heard, 
Of  the  queer  little  dismal  Whiney  bird. 
As  black  as  a  crow,  as  glum  as  an  owl  — 
A  most  peculiar  kind  of  fowl? 
He  is  oftenest  seen  on  rainy  days, 
When  children  are  barred  from  outdoor  plays: 
When  the  weather  is  bright  and  the  warm  sun  shines. 
Then  he  flies  far  away  to  the  gloomy  pines. 
Dreary  looking  indeed  is  his  old  black  cloak. 
And  his  voice  is  the  dismalest  kind  of  a  croak. 
And  his  whiney  cry  makes  the  whole  house  blue  — 

'There's  nothing  to  do — oo!  there's  nothing  to  do-oo-oo!' 
Did  you  ever  meet  this  doleful  bird? 
He's  found  where  the  children  are,  I've  heard, 
Now,  who  can  he  be?    He  can't  be  you. 
But  who  is  the  Whiney-bird?    Who-oo?    Who-oo-oo?" 


Seat  Work  in  Connection  with 
Spelling  and  Phonics 

Emica  G.  Olmstead 
Emma  B  Grant 

1  The  spelling  of  long  lists  of  imrelated  words  does  not 
make  efficient  spellers.  It  often  does  not  "carry  over" 
into  the  written  geography  lesson,  the  composition,  or 
into  letter  writing.  Spelling  should  be  a  part  of  every 
lesson.  It  should  be  tested  in  lessons  from  all  phases  of 
the  work.  There  should  be  a  motive  for  spelling.  Hence, 
always  give  the  spelling  lesson  in  a  paragraph  that  means 
something  to  the  child.  These  lessons  should  be  taken 
from  all  subjects  in  the  grade,  not  from  the  reading  alone. 
The  Friday  review  may  be  a  list  of  words  from  the  para- 
graphs for  the  week.  They  must  be  words  that  have  been 
used  by  the  pupil  in  sentences.  Have  the  pupils  in  first 
grade  print  the  spelling  on  the  desk  with  alphabet  letters. 
In  the  other  grades  they  can  write  the  paragraph  three 
times  and  select  hard  words  and  place  in  columns. 

Examples  of  Spelling  Lessons 
First  grade  spelling    Ab  is  a  tree  dweller. 
Second  grade    The  beaver  builds  dams. 
Third  grade    We  get  potatoes,   tomatoes,  carrots  and 
cabbages  from  our  gardens. 

2  After  the  teacher  has  visualized  the  lesson  with  the 
pupils,  they  may  copy  it,  three  or  four  times 
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3  Draw  pictures  of  various  objects  on  the  board,  as, 
ball,  cup,  doU.  Have  pupils  copy  these  and  write  the  word 
underneath. 

4  Give  various  phonic  families.  Have  the  pupib  spell 
as  many  words  as  they  can  from  these,  as: 


iU 
fill 


kill 
till,    etc. 


4  Draw  an  apple  tree.  Write  ten  words  about  spring 
under  it. 

5  Take  a  word,  as:  "telegram."  See  how  many  small 
words  you  can  make  from  it.  Use  the  letters  in  any  order, 
as:  get,  leg,  mat,  am,  etc. 

1  Put  several  phonograms  on  the  board,  as:  ing,  at, 
ight,  etc.  Pupils  may  make  a  list  of  words  from  diese. 
The  list  may  be  written  or  printed  on  the  desk  with  alpha- 
bet letters. 

2  Find  words  with  certain  phonograms  or  initial  sounds 
in  the  reading  lesson.    Write  or  print  them  as  above. 

3  Give  the  pupils  an  oblong  of  stiff  paper.  On  one 
side  have  a  letter  or  phonogram  written.  On  the  other  side 
have  a  word  with  that  sound  in  it.  The  pupil  is  to  write 
as  many  words  as  he  can  imder  the  word  given  containing 
that  sound,  as: 

C         Cat 
Come 
Can 

4  Give  the  pupils  a  family  name,  as  "at,"  printed  on 
pieces  of  Manila  paper  about  2  x  l'^  On  one-inch  squares 
of  Manila  paper,  print  initial  letters  which  will  form  words. 
PupUs  lay  these  on  desks  to  form  words  as: 


IZJ  M 


at 


7  Write  words  that  rhynie  with  rake,  may,  etc. 

8  Draw  a  ladder.    Pupils  must  write  the  membo^  of 
the  "at"  family  on  the  rounds. 

at 


fat 


rat 


sat 


cat 


9  Draw  an  engine  and  a  train  of  cars.  Pupils  must 
write  one  member  of  the  "ell"  family  in  each  car. 

10  Draw  steps  leading  to  a  boat  or  train.  The  teacher 
writes  the  family  name  in  the  boat  or  train.  Pupils  must 
put  a  member  of  the  family  on  each  step  in  order  to  ride 
in  boat  or  train. 

11  Put  a  list  of  words  on  the  board.  PupOs  copy  the 
words,  and  underline  familiar  phonograms,  as:  bl  ack, 

12  Draw  a  railroad  track.  Put  the  sounds  on  for  sta- 
tions, as: 


C      Cr    an 


it 


The  pupUs  must  copy  the  track  and  put  in  words  con- 
taining those  sounds,  as: 


can 


cry 


ran 


sit 


13  Do  the  same  with  a  ladder. 

14  Develop  the  fact  that  a  consonant  soimd  is  changed 
by  the  followmg  vowels;  thus  the  organs  of  q^eech  Aape 
themselves  to  give  the  vowel  sound.  Put  a  list  on  the  board, 
as: 

bft  '  st5 

tA  c& 


5  Write  words  beginning  with  c,  b,  n,  etc. 

6  Write  as  many  words  as  you  can,  containing  long  a,  e, 
short  a,  etc. 


The  pupils  copy  and  make  words,  as: 
bad 
tall 


stop 
came 


O^TO  51 

^K   1 

J 

n 

T 

u 

T 

r 

D 

^'RC^ 


Okjrs,  that  like  the  leave*  drift 
Tnirty-on^  some  bright, 


Red,  brown,  gold,  ageiml  tbe 
•ky— 
Hiirtf-one  days  has 
October. 


— '^ — Y 


IW.i!Sk^»"««^^^^-<iN.«ii5 


jt^^cr— 


V 


v,^>^ 
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Possibilities  of  a  Sample  Book 

Eda  M.  Wills 
September 

My  pupUs  have  enjoyed  the  sample  wall  paper  books  so 
much  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  l  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
I  have  used  them. 

Last  September  I  was  in  need  of  a  good  background  on 
which  to  pin  my  kodak  pictures  of  the  Honor  pupils  and 
the  papers  showing  the  class  rank  of  each  pupil  each  month. 
I  took  the  greens  which  would  look  well  together  and  filled 
in  a  ^>ace  between  a  window  and  a  bladiboard.  I  put 
across  the  top  a  border  for  a  finish.  It  has  been  an  attrac- 
tive comer  all  the  year.  At  Christmas  I  tacked  above  it 
some  twigs  of  arbor  vit£.    This  made  it  even  prettier. 

On  a  very  warm  day  I  cut  fans  from  the  pretty  flowered 
papers  and  let  the  children  copy  a  100  %  spelling  lesson  on 
them.  Then  I  strung  them  on  a  cord  across  one  comer 
of  the  room. 

On  a  rainy  day  the  children  always  enjoy  writing  their 
^)elling  lessons  oq  umbrellas.  It  redly  does  not  take  long 
to  prq>are  these  papers,  for  with  a  pattem  one  can  cut  from 
four  to  six  at  a  time.  Pinned  or  pasted  on  the  wall  they 
make  effective  and  seasonable  decoration.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  I  always  take  them  down  and  each  child  takes 
home  all  he  has  earned. 

October 

I  needed  a  backgroimd  above  my  boards  and  in  other 
places  about  the  room  where  I  wished  to  pin  or  hang  work. 
I  went  to  my  sample  book  and  chose  for  each  space  papers 
that  would  go  well  together.  By  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement,  I  made  pretty,  effective  bacl^grounds.  The 
grade  of  paper  is  usually  very  good  in  these  b^ks. 

The  plain,  neutral  tints  were  cut  the  desired  size  and  used 
to  mount  the  leaves  which  the  children  gathered  and  pressed 
in  their  nature  work. 

It  was  during  this  month  I  wanted  the  children  to  make 
books  of  their  best  work  to  take  home.  As  the  pads  the 
children  bought  were  not  uniform  in  size,  I  expected  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  papers  during  the  month  that  would  tie 
up  in  books. 

My  sample  book  solved  the  problem.  I  cut  leaves  of  a 
uniform  size  and  using  only  the  right  side  I  mounted  the 
best  work  of  each  child  for  the  month.  On  some  pages 
I  put  two  lessons  and  other  lessons  took  two  pages.  For 
covers  I  used  a  pretty  design  of  flowered  paper.  I  sewed 
these  all  together  with  mercerized  crochet  cotton  threaded 
in  a  darning  needle. 

November 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  dry  brown  leaves  were 
clinging  to  the  trees  or  drifting  down*  After  reading  some 
of  the  many  pretty  poems  to  be  f oimd  about  autumn  and 
discussing  them,  I  cut  oak  leaves  from  brown  paper.  On 
the  back  we  wrote  from  memory,  "November's  leaf  is  sere 
and  brown."  These  we  pinned  upon  the  wall  to  look  as  if 
they  were  falling  slowly. 

I  cut  boats  f^om  the  plain  white  paper  to  represent  the 
Mayflower,  On  the  ba<i  we  wrote  the  definitions  of  bay 
and  harbor,  which  we  were  studying  at  that  time.  Each 
one  hundred  was  pinned  on  the  wall  on  one  of  the  back- 
grounds put  up  in  October. 

At  Thanksgiving  we  had  a  row  of  brown  turkeys,  each 
carrying  on  his  back  a  100%  spelling  lesson. 

December 

First  we  put  a  row  of  green  Christmas  trees  across  the  top 
of  our  front  board.  Then  I  cut  stars —;  rather  large  — 
from  pretty  flowered  paper  and  had  a  string  of  them  across 
each  comer  at  the  front  of  the  room.  Just  above  the 
wainscotting  we  put  Santa's  reindeer.  I  used  brown  paper 
for  these.  Later  we  made  a  fireplace.  Use  a  dark  paper 
for  center  and  fill  around  with  a  tiled  paper  if  you  have 
it.  A  dark  brown  or  red  will  do.  Touch  up  the  dark 
center  with  a  little  red  and  yellow  crayon  wiUi  charcoal 


smoke.  Now  give  each  child  a  stocking  cut  from  striped 
or  flowered  paper.  If  his  work  is  100  %  he  may  hang  up 
his  stocking  for  Santa.  This  is  easily  done  if  a  hole  is  put 
in  top  of  each  stocking  with  a  pimch  and  a  pin  put  in  the 
fireplace  for  each  child. 

We  used  smaller  gilt  stars  and  green  holly  leaves. 

The  last  thing  we  wrote  our  Christmas  spelling  lesson 
on  pretty  red  bdls  which  we  hung  in  the  windows. 

January 

For  this  month  we  stmng  pretty  New  Year's  bells  across 
the  front  comers  of  the  room.  A  row  of  snow  men  gazed 
solenmly  at  us  txom  the  top  of  the  front  board. 

Then  we  cut  papers  from  the  plain  white  to  represent 
a  new,  clean,  open  book.  By  folding  through  the  center 
and  pinning  in  the  crease,  we  got  these  little  leaves  to  float 
enticingly  with  every  passing  breeze. 

February 

But  in  Febmary  the  sample  book  is  most  useful.  Lin- 
coln's cabins  and  bears  (for  Candlemas  day)  can  be  cut 
from  the  browns,  valentines  of  various  shapes  and  for  differ- 
ent purposes  from  the  flowered  pieces,  and  Washington's 
hatdiets  from  any  kind  or  color. 

This  year  I  had  each  child  write  four  papers  —  one  for 
each  of  the  four  great  days  —  Candlemas  Day  with  a  little 
black  bear  at  the  top,  Lincoln's  birthday  with  a  small  cabin 
of  brown  paper,  Valentine's  Day  with  cut  out  flowers  from 
wall  paper,  and  Washington's  birthday  with  a  picture  of 
Washington.  These  four  papers  just  fitted  on  a  leaf  out 
of  a  large  wall-paper  book.  When  we  had  our  February 
program,  each  child's  set  of  four  papers  was  hung  on  the 
wall.    Ttey  were  very  effective. 

March 

St.  Patrick's  Day  brings  green  to  the  front  again.  Large 
clover  leaves  will  get  lOO's  easier  than  you  can,  and  when 
pinned  to  the  wall  are  very  pretty. 

The  brown  papers  make  pretty  rabbits.  These  are 
attractive  either  on  the  wall  or  hung  by  their  ears  across 
the  comers  of  the  room. 

April 

About  three  weeks  before  Easter  I  cut  baskets  of  rather 
stiff  paper  and  eggs  of  various  colors  and  markings.  I  gave 
each  child  a  basket  which  he  hung  on  a  pin  under  the  black- 
board. When  he  eamed  100  or  did  not  have  to  be  spoken 
to  during  the  day,  he  brought  me  his  basket  and  I  pasted 
on  an  egg  of  a  different  color  from  his  basket  Each  basket 
held  one  dozen  eggs  and  every  child  could  have  as  many 
baskets  of  eggs  as  he  could  earn  before  Easter. 

May 

For  May  Day  I  cut  baskets  of  various  shapes  from  the 
cut-out  borders,  using  the  cut-out  edges  for  the  tops  of  the 
baskets.  Then  I  cut  and  pasted  handles  on  these.  Each 
child  wrote  a  100%  arithmetic  lesson  on  the  back  and  made 
a  May  basket  for  mother. 

June 

We  wanted  to  put  up  work  that  would  serve  as  trimming 
for  our  "last  day."  I  cut  circles  of  rather  plain  blue, 
pink,  and  green  papers.  On  the  backs  of  these  we  wrote 
the  definition  of  equator,  which  we  were  leaming  then.  I 
arranged  these  as  borders  on  dull  backgroimds,  using  one 
color  in  one  border.  These  circles  are  pretty  cut  double 
and  hung  over  a  line. 

I  cut  pieces  of  the  cut-out  borders  in  any  shape  that  would 
show  a  pretty  flowered  portion.  These  were  pretty  when 
arranged  carefully  on  the  wall.    We  called  them  bouquets. 

To  hang  across  the  front  comers  of  the  room  we  made 
Japanese  lanterns.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a  piece  of 
pretty  paper  about  4"  by  6".  Fold  lengthwise  and  cut  slits 
m  the  folded  edge  about  \\"  deep  and  f  apart.  Unfold 
and  paste  to  form  cylinders  with  the  fold  to  form  the  bulge 
of  the  lantem.  The  handle  can  be  cut  on  or  pasted  on, 
but  the  latter  is  more  satisfactory. 
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Corn -husk  Dolls 

Mary  B.  Ghubb 

(Book  rigfati  reserved) 

WHENEVER  the  children  are  able  to  seoire  com- 
husks  they  will  enjoy  making  dolls  and  dressing 
them  in  appropriate  costumes  for  use  on  the  sand- 
table. 

The  patterns  here  used  are  very  easily  drafted  and  cut. 
The  clothing  may  be  made  by  using  only  the  running  and 
henrniing  stitches. 

Third  and  fourth  grade  pupils  are  able'^to  carry  out  these 
exercises,  while  many  of  the  girls  in  the  advanced  classes 
will  be  glad  to  make  a  doll  with  a  complete  wardrobe  as  a 
gift  for  some  small  friend. 

Gather  the  husks  as  soon  as  the  grain  has  matured.  If 
left  in  the  field  too  long  they  are  likely  to  become  discolored 
or  mildewed  from,  the  autunm  rains. 

Separate  the  husks  and  place  them  in  a  pan  of  clean  water 
for  about  five  minutes  before  you  wish  to  use  them. 

For  the  Indian  woman  doll  cut  three  pieces  of  No,  4 
reed  each  five  inches  long. 

Place  one  of  these  reeds  on  the  long  edge  of  a  piece  of 
corn-husk.  Roll  the  husk  Hghtly  around  and  around  the 
reed  until  it  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.  Near 
each  end  of  the  reed  tie  the  husk  tightly  with  coarse,  white 
cotton  thread.  Trim  the  ends  of  the  husk  even  with  the 
reed. 


Cover  a  second  piece  of  reed  in  the  same  manner.  Place 
the  two  covered  pieces  side  by  side  and  fasten  them  to- 
gether for  half  their  length  by  wrapping  with  white  threacL 
See  Fig.  I. 

Begin  with  the  smaller  end  of  a  large  piece  of  husk  and 
wrap  it  around  the  upper  half  of  the  figure,  then  bring  the 
wider  end  over  the  top  and  down,  fasten  it  below  the  waist- 
line by  wrapping  it  with  thread.    See  Fig.  II. 

Place  the  third  piece  of  reed  in  warm  water  imtU  it  is 
pliable.  Then  roll  a  com  husk  around  it  until  it  is  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  other  pieces.  Fasten  the  ends  with 
thread  and  trim.  Bend  it  in  the  middle  and  attach  it  to 
the  body  by  wrapping  it  with  thread.    See  Fig.  III. 

If  yovL  do  not  have  reed,  two  small,  smooth  sticks  may 
be  substituted  for  the  framework  of  the  body  and  the  ^nns 
may  be  made  entirely  of  the  husks. 

Decide  upon  the  desired  color  of  hair  and  select  the 
material  accordingly.  We  used  raffia  foi;  the  Dutch  d<M&, 
black  silk  or  mercerized  crochet  cotton  for  the  Japanese 
dolls  and  black  patent  thread  to  represent  the  coarse, 
straight,  dull,  black  hair  of  the  Indian  dolls. 

Double  the  thread  and  sew  it  in  loops  to  the  head.  Wh^i 
the  space  is  covered  cut  the  loops  and  trim  the  hair  with 
very  sharp  scissors. 

If  the  husks  are  thoroughly  dry  draw  and  paint  the  face. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  put  .a  wa^  of  light  brown  over  the 
husk  before  painting  the  features  on  the  Japanese  and 
Indian  dolls. 
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To  make  the  pattern  for  the  Indian  woman's  waist  use 
a  paper  2f "  by  5".  Fold  it  through  the  middle  crosswise 
and  draw  the  lines  according  to  Fig.  IV.  Cut  on  the 
heavy  lines,  the  dotted  line  represents  a  fold. 

Use  a  light  brown  gingham  or  denim  for  the  dress.  Cut 
a  piece  of  the  cloth  5i"  by  5".  Fold  it  through  the  middle 
crosswise.  Pin  the  pattern  on  the  cloth,  the  top  of  it 
exactly  upon  the  fold.    Cut  the  lines  A,  B  and  C. 

Seam  with  a  running  stitch  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  V.  Crease  the  edges  of  the  seam  on  the  outside. 
Cut  a  fine  fringe  along  the  bottom  and  aroimd  the  sleeves. 

Use  a  double  thread  for  the  row  of  stitching  around  the 
neck,  leave  long  ends  to  it.  After  the  waist  is  on  the  doll 
draw  the  thread  up  and  tie  the  ends  in  a  bow-knot.  Sew 
a  few  tiny  beads  upon  the  waist  for  a  decoration  and  make 
several  strands  of  the  beads  for  neck  chains. 

For  the  skirt  cut  two  pieces  of  the  cloth  each  4"  by  3i". 
Seam  at  sides,  turn  in  i"  at  the  top  and  make  a  draw- 


string of  doubled  thread.  Cut  fringe  across  the  bottom 
and  add  a  beaded  decoration.    See  Fig.  VI. 

Arrange  the  hair  in  two  braids,  fasten  a  strand  of  beads 
across  the  forehead. 

The  reeds  used  for  the  men  dolls  are  each  6j  "  long.  The 
suit  of  clothing  for  the  Indian  doll  is  made  of  brown  denim. 
The  paper  pattern  drawn  and  cut  according  to  Fig.  VII  is 
used  for  cutting  two  pieces  of  the  cloth,  each  3"  by  3}". 

Seam  these  pieces  together  on  the  edges  marked  "a" 
and  "b";  turn  and  seam  the  sides,  making  it  wide  enough 
to  cut  into  a  fine  fringe.  Turn  in  j"  at  the  top  and  add 
the  drawstring  of  doubled  thread.     See  Fig.  VIII. 

Draft  the  pattern  for  the  coat  on  a  paper  5^"  by  2^". 
Fold  it  through  the  middle  crosswise,  then  draw  and  cut 
according  to  Fig.  IX. 

Draft  the  pattern  for  the  coat  on  a  paper  5^"  by  25". 
Fold  it  through  the  middle  crosswise,  then  draw  and  cut 
according  to  Fig.  IX. 

Fold  a  piece  of  5i"  by  5"  denim  through  the  middle 
crosswise.  Pin  the  pattern  on  the  cloth  with  the  top  edge 
exactly  even  with  the  fold,  then  cut. 

Seam  the  edges  marked  A  and  B;   leave  these  edges 


on  the  outside  of  the  garment.  Fringe  the  bottom.  Use 
a  brightly  colored  double  thread  to  draw  it  in, at  the  neck. 
Leave  the  thread  ends  long  enough  to  tie  in  a  bowknot. 

Cut  two  strips  of  denim  each  2f  by  i".  Cut  fine  fringe 
along  one  long  edge  of  each  piece  and  sew  the  opposite 
edges  upon  the  folds  of  the  sleeves. 

Fasten  a  narrow  band  around  the  head  crossing  the  fore- 
head. In  this  band  at  the  back  stick  one  or  two  small 
feathers  cut  down  from  the  tiny  stiff  feathers  of  a  bird  or 
chicken. 

A  beaded  belt  and  neck  chains  may  be  added. 

From  parts  of  an  old  kid  glove  make  a  quiver  for  arrows. 
Also  tiny  moccasins  should  be  made  for  both  of  the  In- 
dian dolls.  First  cut  and  sew  them,  then  stuff  with  cotton 
and  glue  or  sew  them  fast  to  the  legs. 

The  kimono  for  the  Japanese  woman  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  silk  11"  by  5|".  The  material  is  brocaded  or  a  plain 
silk  decorated  with  a  stick-printed  design. 


The  paper  pattern  is  drafted  and  cut  according  to  Fig. 
X,  A. 

The  top  is.  pinned  upon  the  crosswise  fold  of  the  silk. 
Cut  the  silk,  then  make  a  sUt  of  If"  in  the  middle  of  the 
front.  Shape  these  edges  into  the  neck  and  finish  with 
a  narrow  hem. 

Line  the  sleeves  with  a  plain  silk.  Make  narrow  seams 
along  the  sides  of  the  kimono  and  a  very  narrow  hem  at 
the  bottom. 

The  wide  sash  is  fastened  at  the  back. 

Study  Japanese  prints  before  tying  this  sash  and  before 
arranging  the  hair. 

When  you  dress  the  doll  place  folds  of  silk  of  a  contrast- 
ing color  inside  the  neck  of  the  kimono. 

The  Japanese  man  doll  has  a  plain  silk  kimono  of  a  neu- 
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tral  color.  It  is  held  in  place  at  the  waist  by  a  cord,  which 
is  finished  with  tiny  tassels. 

His  kimono  is  4i"  from  the  shoulder  fold  to  the  hem. 
It  is  made  open  all  the  way  down  in  front. 

The  material  of  the  trousers  is  the  same  as  the  kimono. 
They  are  narrower  than  those  of  the  Indian  doll,  the  seams 
are  placed  inside  and  the  lower  edges  have  a  tiny  hem. 

Tiny  satin  or  silk  shoes  are  stuffed  with  cotton  and 
fastened  to  the  legs. 

The  Dutch  dolls  are  the  same  height  as  the  Indian  dolls, 
but  they  are  somewhat  "stouter."  They  are  made  of 
the  lightest  corn  husks.  The  hair  is  made  of  natural 
colored  raffia.  After  it  is  sewed  in  place  and  trinmied  it 
should  be  frayed  with  a  short  pin  or  needle. 

The  girl's  petticoat  is  made  of  a  white  linen  strip  4"  by 
12i".  The  ends  are  seamed  together.  It  is  finished  at 
the  lower  edge  with  a  half  inch  hem,  the  top  is  gathered 
into  a  narrow  band  at  the  high  waist  line. 

Any  bright  colored  cotton  material  may  be  made  into 
a  dress  skirt.  It  is  the  same  size  as  the  petticoat.  Instead 
of  the  band  at  the  top  turn  in  the  edge  and  gather  it  with 
a  double  thread  which  serves  as  a  drawstring. 

Study  various  pictures  of  Dutch  costiunes  for  a  waist 
design.  Our  doll  has  a  simple  short-sleeved  white  waist 
with  an  over  bodice  or  jacket  of  black  silk.  It  is  finished 
with  a  tiny  hem  on  all  the  edges.  It  fits  over  the  top  of  the 
skirt  and  hides  the  drawstring.  The  bodice  is  held  to- 
gether with  a  lacing  of  coarse,  blade  thread. 

The  full,  straight  trousers  for  the  boy  are  gathered  at  the 
bottom  and  at  the  top.  The  upper  gathers  fit  into  a  belt, 
which  is  fastened  with  a  button.  The  one-piece  waist  is 
short  and  tight.  Many  other  dolls  may  be  dressed  to  illus- 
trate the  costiunes  of  different  lands  or  different  periods. 
The  Puritan  and  colonial  dross  is  especially  interesting. 


Gummed  Paper  Pictures 

Maud  Wright  OXeary 
I  have  lately  discovered  that  very  pretty  colored  papers 
may  be  bought  with  giunmed  backs.  They  are  inexpensive 
and  one  sheet  will  go  a  long  way.  I  ;have  experimented 
with  them  and  found  that  pictures  may  be  made  by  the 
children,  looking  very  neat  when  finished,  with  no  lumps  of 
paste  on  top.    Mark  the  patterns  on  the  back,  or  on  front. 


if  the  gummed  surface  does  not  take  the  pencil  wdl  (some  do 
not)  and  let  the  children  cut  them  out.  Have  your  moimts 
all  ready  and  give  each  child  a  dampened  ^)onge  or  smaU 
piece  of  sponge.  For  backgrounds,  apply  the  sponge  to  the 
mount  and  lay  the  paper  on  it,  but  for  small  surfaces  the 
sponge  may  be  applied  to  the  gununed  surface.  Pictures  not 
larger  than  9  x  12  inches  will  look  very  well,  but  for  very 
large  surfaces,  great  care  is  needed  to  keep  the  paper  from 
wrinkling.    If  done  well  the  results  are  charming. 
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Substitute  for  a  Sand-table 

Possibly  some  other  teacher  has 
been  unable  to  secure  a  sand-table 
and  can  follow  this  plan. 

When  ready  to  study  Indian  life, 
only  a  kindergarten  table  was  avail- 
able, but  upon  looking  over  my  sup- 
plies, I  remembered  a  roll  of  brown 
and  one  of  green  oatmeal  wall  paper. 
I  tore  a  piece  of  the  brown  and 
placed  it  in  the  front  of  the  table, 
then  placed  a  piece  of  green,  torn 
irregularly,  over  part  of  this  to  rep- 
resent grass,  the  brown  being  the 
*' beach."  Over  part  of  the  brown, 
I  rubbed  white  chalk,  and  then  blue, 
and  behold!  "Gitche  Gumee!''  A 
few  stones  placed  about,  with  canoes, 
a  few  water  birds  and  a  small  In- 
dian wading  made  the  sea  very 
realistic. 

Wigwams  were  made  of  construc- 
tion paper,  hektographed.  Indians 
cut  out  and  trees  made  of  twigs 
stuck  in  spools,  and  covered,  with 
tissue  paper  leaves,  with  the  back- 
ground on  the  bladtboard  covered 
with  gloomy  pine  trees  and  a  wise 
old  owl  or  two,  and  with  Dennison 
stars  pasted  on  the  sky,  each  child 
having  the  pleasure  of  pasting  one 
star,  made  a  scene  second  oiJy  to 
the  real  thing. 

F.  R. 


October  is  the  month  for  painted 
leaves.  .  .  .  As  fruits  and  leaves 
and  the  day  itself  acquire  a  bright 
tint  just  before  they  fall,  so  the  year 
nears  its  setting.  October  is  its  sun- 
set sky ;  November  the  later  twilight. 
— Henry  D.  Tkoreau 


Curtains 

My  room  was  a  "  portable  "  with  a  coal  stove,  and  muslin 
curtains  were  not  practicable,  so  I  used  crfipe  paper  ones, 
renewing  them  as  they  grew  soiled.  We  pinned  various 
decorations  on  them  to  suit  the  months  as: 

September    Bright   leaves. 

Ocioher    Small  blue  ships. 

November    Pumpkins. 

December    Holly  leaves  and  berries. 

January    Scenes  from  "Three  Bears." 

February    Cherries  and  leaves. 

March    Kites. 

April    Small  imdbrellas. 

May    Pressed  wild  flowers. 

June    Garden  implements.     (Most  of  these 
hand  cuttings.) 


are  free 
F.R. 


A  Gift  for  a  Sick  Pupil 
When  one  of  my  children  is  sick  we  take  great  delight  in 
sending  him  a  present.  Throughout  the  year  we  have 
studied  some  of  the  masterpieces.  I  send  for  a  nimiber 
of  half  penny  ones.  We  mark  off  a  circle  with  a  plate, 
put  a  handle  on  it,  cut  out  two  of  these;  on  the  outside  you 
can  make  your  decorations  as  elaborate  or  as  simple  as  you 
please.  Oii  the  inside  we  paste  our  pictures  rather  dose 
together.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  circle  about  as  larg^ 
as  a  half  dollar.  We  fasten  two  circles  together  with  a 
paper  fastener,  take  hold  of  upper  handle,  slide  it  along  and 
you  can  see  the  pictures.  Lillian  J.  Woodruff 
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Hallowe'en  Suggestions 

Ada  Cameron,  Gary,  Ind. 

WE  all  find  Hallowe'en  a  very  delightful  time  for  the 
primary  children. 
I  think  children  are  more  interested  and  more 
successful  in  their  work  when  they  are  allowed 
to  plan  and  help  make  some  of  the  many  interesting  things 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

With  our  Hallowe'en  stories  as  a  reminder  we  have  worked 
out  and  made  some  very  pretty  posters  and  room  decora- 
tions. I  cut  pumpkins  from  the  9x12  inch  Manila  drawing 
paper.  This  makes  our  large-sized  ones.  For  the  smaller 
ones,  I  fold  the  9  x  12  inch  paper,  cutting  two  from  the 
one  sheet.  I  use  this  for  our  first  Hallowe'en  painting 
lesson. 

I  give  each  child  one  or  two  of  these  cut  pumpkins  and 
they  are  delighted  to  paint  them  a  brilliant  yellow  or  orange. 
The  stem  is  painted  green.  For  another  lesson  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  painted  pumpkins  are  given  to  the  children, 
also  a  pair  of  scissors,  paste,  white  and  black  paper. 

They  proceed  to  cut  according  to  their  own  ideas  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  from  the  pumpkin,  making  a  Jack-o'- 
lantern;  they  take  the  white  paper  and  paste  behind  the 
entire  face.  The  black  paper  is  cut  for  teeth  and  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes  and  pasted  on  the  white.  After  this  "really" 
lesson  you  will  find  they  can  easily  cut  smaller  pumpkins 
and  make  their  own  Jack-o'-lanterns  putting  a  piece  of  red 
paper  behind  the  entire  face.    This  appears  as  if  lighted. 

These  freehand  Jack-o'-lanterns  are  used  with  the  free- 
hand cut  and  painted  brownies  you  see  on  the  large  poster. 

Two  or  three  children  are  allowed  to  make  the  background 


of  dark  night,  blue  sky,  very  light  tan  ground,  black  fence 
and  trees,  with  yellow  moon  coming  up  under  the  blad^ 
sky  line. 

The  wheel-barrows  of  pimipkins  and  Jack-o'-lanteras 
are  made  by  the  entire  school  and  placed  on  the  picture. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  witch  flying  through  the  air. 
This  witch  is  cut  from  dull  black  paper.  It  may  be 
traced  on  the  paper  and  then  each  child  allowed  to  c«t  his 
own  for  his  picture. 

This  is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  white  paper  about  12  x  5 
inches. 

At  the  extreme  bottom  of  this  paper  the  black  paper  is 
cut  into  strips  and  we  make  a  fence,  placing  our  small  free- 
hand cut  Jack-o'-lanterns  on  the  fence. 

You  will  find  this  a  very  effective  picture,  using  the  black 
and  bright  yellow  on  the  white  background. 

We  use  all  these  for  room  decorations.  The  pumpkin 
faces  are  hung  around  the  top  of  the  blackboard,  making 
a  very  pretty  border. 

The  large  brownie  is  cut  from  a  pattern  and  painted  by 
the  children,  then  mounted  on  bright  yellow  paper. 

These  brownies  are  very  pretty  unmounted  and  p>asted 
along  the  lower  edge  of  your  blackboard. 


Bulbs  in  Bloom  One  Hundred 
Sixty  Days  in  the  School- 
Room 

Emilie  Yunker 

IF  you  have  never  planted  bulbs  in  your  school-room 
before,  try  it  this  year.  When  once  you  grow  them 
and  see  the  ennobling  effect  their  culture  has  upon 
children,  you'll  never  be  without  them  another 
winter.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  of  cultiu-e,  nor  anything 
so  sure  of  results  when  properly  treated.  They  bloom  at  a 
time  when  flowers  are  a  luxiuy,  yet  so  inexpensive  are  they 
that  no  one  need  feel  deterred  from  the  joy  of  growing  them. 


Children  with  the  Nardssi,  Gala  Lily  and  Hyacinths  they  raised  in  the  scboolzooa 

After  experimenting  with  several  kinds  of  bulbs,  it  has 
been  found  quite  practical  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom 
in  the  school-room  from  Thanksgiving  until  Easter. 

Ours  were  prociu-ed  early  in  October.  By  purchasing 
twenty-five  or  more  of  the  same  variety,  they  were  obtained 
at  the  himdred  rate.  This  may  be  more  than  any  one 
teacher  would  want,  but  if  a  large  order  be  made  up  by  the 
school,  bidbs  can  be  secured  at  a  surprisingly  small  sum. 
You  will  find  that  results  are  much  more  satisfactory,  if 
large  plump  bulbs  are  selected. 

Light  potting  soil  was  prepared;  a  fine  loam  containing 
one-third  sand  made  a  good  mixtm^. 

Tests  were  made  with  different  bulbs.  A  manunoth 
Chinese  sacred  lily,  planted  September  24,  bloomed  in 
forty-seven  days.     Another,  started  five  days  Riter,  bore  a 
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cluster  of  thirteen  beautiful  blossoms  seventy  days  after 
planting.  These  bulbs  were  placed  on  pebbles  in  deep 
bowls  of  water,  and  kept  in  a  sunny  window.  Shallow 
bowls  were  avoided,  as  they  do  not  furnish  enough  room 
for  root  development.  Glass  bowls  were  used  because 
they  admit  the  light. 

The  paper  white  narcissus  was  found  to  be  the  best  for 
winter  blooming.  Those  planted  in  flower  pots  were  kept 
in  a  dark  cellar  from  six  to  ten  weeks  where  root  growth  was 
encouraged  and  leaf  growth  retarded.  At  first  they  were 
saturated  with  water,  then  ^rinkled  at  r^ular  intervals 
about  two  weeks  apart  while  in  the  dark.  Small  pots  had 
to  be  watered  oftener,  because  they  dried  out  quickly. 
Those  brought  to  light  the  soonest  bloomed  by  Thanks- 
giving, the  others,  remaining  in  the  dark  three  weeks  longer, 
came  on  at  Christmas  time.  Several  were  presented  to  the 
parents  with  a  letter  written  by  the  children  telling  how 
they  were  raised.  This  was  most  gratifying,  and  furnished 
a  motive  for  language  as  well  as  nature  lessons. 

By  way  of  experiment,  some  were  planted  in  boxes  in  a 
west  window,  with  dark  paper  cones  over  them,  leaving 
a  slight  opening  at  the  top^  These  grew  slower,  bloomed 
latcp,  but  were  equally  handsome. 

The  snowdrops  planted  October  3,  bloomed  January  6. 
The  tiny  scillas,  baring  three  to  four  stems  each  of  beauti- 
ful blue  flowers,  pushed  through  the  soil  early  in  February. 

Roman  hyacinths  produced  several  spikes  of  delicate 
fragrance.  The  white  French  Roman,  planted  October  1, 
was  the  first  to  bear.  It  bloomed  at  Christmas  time, 
the  pink  somewhat  later,  and  the  blue  last. 

Much  more  satisfactory,  however,  were  the  large  Dutch 
hyacinths.      L'Innocence,    white,    Czar   Peter,    light    la- 


vender. La  Peyrouse,  porcelain  blue,  and  Geufag^tde 
Wet,  a  soft  pink,  bore  handsome  trusses. 

Tulips  are  more  difficult  to  grow  in  the  ordinary  school- 
room. The  Kaiser  Kroon — bright  red  marked  with 
gold — was  the  only  one  that  was  satisfactory.       " 

Of  the  ordinary  trumpet  narcissus, '  the  Em^/or,  deep 
golden  yellow  vdth  darker  trumpet,  the  V(m  Sion,  a 
handsome  double  flower,  and  the  Poeticus,  white,  with 
a  saucer  shaped  center  tinted  with  orange,  planted  early 
in  October,  bloomed  richly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named.    The  crocus  and  frcezia  did  not  do  very  well. 

One  of  the  finest  bulbs  was  the  amaryllis.  Brought  t# 
the  light  early  in  February,  it  hore  handsome  red  lilies  in 
March.  For  several  days  during  the  period  of  its  greatest 
development,  the  children  found  in  measuring,  that  its 
leaves  grew  one  inch  every  twenty-four  hours. 

March  15,  a  greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  us.  The 
Calla  Lily,  which  had  unfolded  four  handsome  leaves,  now 
bore  a  pure  white  blossom,  the  first  we  ever  raised.  The 
last  and  best  of  the  bulbs  was  yet  to  bloom.  Early  in 
April  the  Ascension  Lily  bore  two  large  flowers.  No  florist 
ever  produced  any  fineiL  "CMj,  how  lovelyl**  "Did  you^ 
ever  see  anything  so  beautiful?"  escdaimed  the  little  gar- 
deners in  great  delight. 

If  the  children  hadn't  planted  and  cared  for  these  bulbs 
themselves,  the  lessons  in  nature,  and  those  in  language, 
reading,  arithmetic  and  art  directly  based  on  our  bulb 
study,  would  not  have  been  half  so  mteresting,  nor  nearly 
so  instructive. 

Besides  flowers  for  the  school-room,  there  were  some  for 
the  sick  and  the  Parents-Teachers*  Meeting  held  at  the 
school  all  during  the  winter  months. 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  Second 
and  Third  Grades 

Effie  L.  Bean 
October 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Correct  use  of  "was." 

Write  sentences  similar  to  the  following  upon  the 
board: 


^ 


I  was  early 
Mary  was  late 


John  was  running. 
It  was  red. 


Emphasize  the  first  word;   then  read  again  and 
en^phasize  the  word  "was." 
,    How  many  are  meant  by  I?    Mary?    John?    It? 

With  what  kind  of  words  do  we  use  "was"? 

You  give  me  some  sentences  and  I  will  write  them 
on  the  board. 

Let  pupils  point  to  words  in  these  sentences  mean- 
ing one. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Correct  upe  of  "were." 

Write  dtentences  similar  to  the  following  upon  the 
board: 

Mary  and  Helen  were  walking  down  the  street. 

We  were  going. 

They  were  kind  to  us. 

The  birds  were  singing. 

Use  same  method  as  with  "was." 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday  Correct  use  of  "was"  and  "were."  Write 
the  following  sentences  upon  the  board,  chil- 
dren to  supply  "was"  or  "were." 

The  day warm. 

The  wind blowing. 

The  birds flying. 

Those  boys skating. 

Also  place  the  following  sentences  on  the  board, 
children  to  supply  singular  or  plural  words, 
as  correct: 

The was  ripe. 

Tom's was  hungry. 

Five  little were  gnawing  the  cheese. 

The were  in  the  bam. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Dramatize  story  of  "The  Four  Musicians" 

as  given  last  month. 
Tuesday    Tell  the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears."   Talk 

about  the  different  characters,  conversation,  etc. 
Wednesday  Dramatize  story  of  "The  Three  Bears." 
Thursdav    Continue  above. 


Friday    Guessing  game. 

"I  am  thinking  of  something  that  is  covered  with 
fur. 

It  has  four  legs. 

It  likes  to  run  through  the  woods. 

Is  it  a  squirrel?    No. 

Is  it  a  bear?    No. 

Is  it  a  rabbit?    Yes. 

Pupils  take  turns.  This  exercise  is  good  in  de- 
veloping the  child's  descriptive  powers. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Hiawatha's  childhood.  Memorize  nine  lines 
of  the  poem,  "Hiawatha,"  by  Longfellow,  be- 
ginning with,  "By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water," 
and  ending  vrith,  "Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea- 
Water." 
Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Illustrate  in  the  sand-table. 

Show  the  Big-Sea- Water  by  placing  glass  over  blue 

paper.    Tin  may  be  used  also. 
Make  Nokomis'  wigwam  of  paper. 
Make   the   forest   by   inserting   small   twigs   or 
branches  in  the  sand. 
Wednesday    Memorize  twelve  lines  of  ."Hiawatha," 
beginning  with  "There  the  wrinkled  old  Nokomis,'' 
and  endmg  with, 

"With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwams, 
Ewa-yea  I    my  little  owlet  I " 
Thmrsday    Continue  above. 

If  possible,  show  an  Indian  doll  in  his  Indian 
cradle,  and  tell  how  diflferently  our  babies 
are  cared  for. 
Friday    Complete  above. 

Add  Nokomis  and  baby  Hiawatha  to  sand -table 

picture. 
Dolls  or  Indian  pictures  will  do  very  nicely. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Memorize  five  lines  of   "Hiawatha,"   be- 
ginning with, 
"At  the  door  on  siunmer  evenings,"  and  ending 
with,  "Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder." 

Tuesday  Memorize  twelve  more  lines  of  "  Hiawatha," 
beginning  with,'*Saw  the  firefly,  Wah-wah-tajrsee," 
and  ending  with, "  Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids. " 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday  Memorize  ten  more  lines,  beginning  with, 
"Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water,"  and  ending 
with,  "Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

Friday  Memorize  nine  more  lines,  beginning  w^ith, 
"  Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven,"  and  ending  with, 
"Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 

{]tetCi(ifo  AND  Geography 
First  Week  ., 

Monday    Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  basket  maker,  shoc^ 
•   maker,  tanner  and  fruit  grower. 

GooqIc 
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Tuesday    Crusoe  as  a  mason,  physician,  teacher  and 

manufacturer. 
Wednesday    Crusoe's  pets.     A   short   discussion   of 

their  characteristics. 
Thursday    Kinds  of  weather  on  the  island.    Wet 

and  dry  seasons.    Explain. 
Friday    Arrival  of  the  savages. 

Rescue  of  Friday. 

Make  the  story  real  by  illustrations  and  drama- 
tizations. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Columbus.    Boyhood    life    and    interests. 

Appeals  for  money. 
Tuesday    Columbus'  voyage  across  the  ocean.     Its 

dangers. 

Discovery  of  land.    People  found  there. 
Wednesday    How  Colimibus  was  received  at  home. 

His  later  life. 
Thursday    Robinson  Crusoe  continued.     Leaving  the 

island.    What  preparations  would  you  have  made? 

What  preparations  did  Robinson  make? 
Friday    Robinson's  return  home.    What  did  he  find? 

How  did'he  spend  the  r6st  of  his  life? 

Third  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  a  ship  and  an  anchor. 

Save  all  cuttings. 
Tuesday    Lighthouses.     Tell  of  their  uses.    Children 

bring  pictures  of  lighthouses.    Tell  stories  about 

them. 
Wednesday    Paper  cutting  of  wild  animals  Robinson 

saw  on  the  island.    Save. 
Thursday    Make  a  small  basket  of  raffia  or  reed,  such 

as  Robinson  might  have  made. 
Friday    Complete  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Paper  cutting  of  spear,  bow  and  arrows.  Save. 
Wednesday    Read  selections  from  *' Adventures  of  a 

Brownie,"  by  Mulock. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  above  story. 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    General  study  of  trees. 

Are  there  many  trees  in  your  neighborhood? 

What  kinds  are  they? 

Of  what  use  are  trees? 

Shade,  food  (fruit,  nuts),  fuel,  lumber,  fumitiure, 
ships,  medicine,  etc. 
Tuesday    Name  all  the  trees  you  can  which  give  us 

fruits  and  nuts?    Which  are  conmion  to  your 

vicinity?    Which  to  warmer  countries? 
Wednesday    Of  what  use  are  trees  to  animals? 

Write  six  lines  on  this  subject. 
Thursday    Notice  and  discuss  the  different  parts  of 

the   tree,   especially  the  bark   and   the  leaves. 

How  do  they  differ  in  different  trees?    What  is 

sap?     Of  what  use  are  the  leaves  to  the  trees? 
Friday    Write  a  short  composition  on  trees,  discussing 

the  above  points. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Study    the    nasturtiimi.     (Another    flower 

common  to  the  locality  may  be  substituted.) 

Where  and  how  does  it  grow? 

Notice  shape  and  color  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Tuesday    Use  of  the  spur.    Locate  the  pistil  and 

stamens.    What    is    the    corolla?    The    calyx? 

Collect  seeds  and  save  for  spring  planting. 
Wednesday    Review   above.    Discuss   needs  of   the 

flower.    What  visitors  go  to  the  flower?    Why? 
Thursday    Bring  specimens  of  goldenrod  to  school. 

Describe    it.    Where    found?    Arrangement    of 

flowers  on  the  stem,  etc. 

At  what  time  of  year  is  it  found? 


Friday  Bring  specimens  of  the  wild  aster  to  school. 
Discuss  color,  locality,  etc.,  of  the  plant.  Com- 
pare with  the  goldenrod. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Tell  the  story  of  "The  Goldenrod  and  the 
Aster"  (Goldenhair  and  Blue  Eyes)  to  the  pupils 
for  reproduction. 
Tuesday    A  study  of  the  milkweed  caterpillar. 

Place  one  in  a  box  having  wire  netting  over  the 
top.    PuL  in  a  supply  of  milkweed  leaves 
and  some  twigs.    Watch  the  caterpillar  while 
spinning  its  cocoon. 
Wednesday    Where  was  the  caterpillar  found?    What 
does  it  eat?    Describe  the  caterpillar. 
a    Shape  and  size. 
b    Color,  covering. 
c    Movements.  - 
d    Nimiber  of  feet. 
Thursday    Continue  above  study. 

Notice  how  the  caterpillar  eats  and  breathe3. 
Friday    Copy  six  sentences  from  the  board  descrip- 
tive of  the  caterpillar  and  his  habits. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Study  of  the  grasshopper: 

"Grasshopper  green  is  a  comical  chap; 
He  lives  on  the  best  of  fare. 
Bright  little  jacket,  trousers  and  cap, 
These  are  his  sunmier  wear. 

Out  in  the  meadow  he  loves  to  go, 

Playing  away  in  the  sun. 
It's  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  low, 

Sunmier's  the  time  for  fun." 

Place  grasshoppers  in  a  box  covered  with  wire 
netting,  for  observation.    Also  provide  box 
with  earth,  stones  and  grass. 
Tuesday    Count   grasshopper's    legs.    Are  they  all 

the  same  length?    Coimt  the  grasshopper's  wings. 

Notice  their  slu^.    How  many  eyes  has  Uie 

grasshopper? 
Wednesday    Food  of   the   grasshopper.    Where   do 

grasshoppers  live?    What  color  are  they?    Is  his 

color  any  advantage  to  the  grasshopper?    Has  the 

grasshopper   feelers?    How  many?    What  kind 

of  a  noise  does  he  make?    How? 
Thursday    Compare   grasshopper   with   the   cricket. 
Friday    Write  a  short  story  about  the  grasshopper. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday    Write  a  list  of  ten  fruits  growing  upon  trees. 

Tuesday  Color  six  of  the  above  named  fruits,  ar- 
ranging in  two  rows  with  three  in  a  row,  upon 
Manila  paper. 

Wednesday  Pupils  make  a  collection  of  small  seeds, 
bvuTS,  etc.,  and  place  in  boxes  and  vase.  Arrange 
like  seeds  in  rows. 

Thursday  Give  each  child  a  hektographed  border 
and  let  him  outline  it  with  seeds  and  burrs. 

Friday  Let  the  children  originate  a  border  upon  the 
desk,  using  above  seeds. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Draw  the  outline  of  a  house  (large).    Divide 

it  into  four  rooms.    In  the  bedroom  write  very 

carefully  six  articles  or  things  to  be  found  there. 

Make  these  six  words  on  desks  with  letters  in  letter 

boxes. 
Tuesday    Continue  above.    In  the  parlor  write  names 

of  six  things  to  be  found  there.     Then  make  the 

words  as  above. 
Wedn«sday     In  the  dining-room  write  names  of  six 

things  to  be  found  there  and  proceed  as  above. 
(Continued  an  page  488) 
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{Continued  from  page  48S) 
Thursday    In  the  kitchen  write  names  of  six  things 

to  be  found  there  and  make  the  words  as  above. 
Friday    Below  the  picture,  write  names  of  six  people 

who  might  live  in  the  house,  as  manuna,  papa, 

baby,  brother,    sister,   grandpa,   grandma,   etc. 

Make  words  with  letters  as  above. 

^Airrf  Week 

Monday  .  Give  each  pupil  a  large  hektographed 
"quilt  block"  pattern.  Select  all  seeds  which 
are  alike  and  place  upon  desk.  Provide  each  child 
with  paste  and  a  small  stick.  Let  him  arrange 
the  seeds  upon  the  pattern,  at  equal  distances 
apart.  Then  paste  them  in  place.  These  may 
be  saved  and  later  used  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Wednesday  Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  bird  (two 
inches  across).  Let  him  trace  around  it  enough 
times  to  form  a  flock  of  five  birds.  Speak  about 
^  the  way  birds  fly  in  flocks. 

Thursday  Let  pupils  color  these  birds.  Blue  backs 
and  brownish  breasts. 

Friday  Write  a  list  of  eight  different  kinds  of  nuts 
you  know.   Copy  these  lists  neatly  upon  the  board. 


Wednesday    Fall  ^landscape.    Blue  sky  and    brew 

fields.     (Make  the  brown  by  mixing  yellow,  rc 

and  blue  in  the  brush.) 

Thursday    Sunset   autumn   landscape.    Yellow    anj 

ted  sky  with  brown  field. 

Let  pupils  first  draw  an  enclosure  on  the  p>ap< 

by  tracing  around  their  letter  boxes.     WaU 

wash  this  enclosure  (paint  with  clean  wata 

then  proceed  with  colors. 

Friday    Illustrate  incolor  the  legend  of  the  wood 

pecker. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  rabbit  in  black. 

Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  ship. 

Wednesday    Paint  a  parrot.    Use  bright  colors. 

Thursday    Repeat  above. 

Friday  Paint  an  Indian  stickman  running  with  toma 
hawk  in  his  hand.  (The  addition  of  a  brigb 
red  feather  to  the  head  of  the  stickman  make 
him  an  Indian.) 


^^JL^J. 


A  Study  in  Bean 


fourth  Week 

Monday  Give  pupils  a  different  hektographed  quilt 
pattern  or  give  each  pupil  a  different  pattern. 
Select  other  seeds  or  burrs  and  arrange  and  paste 
as  above. 

Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Wednesday  With  lentils  let  the  pupils  make  up  de- 
signs upon  their  desks.  The  best  ones  may  be 
copied  upon  the  board. 

Thursday    Color  a  hektographed  Brownie  picture. 

Friday  Cut  a  row  of  brownies  from  orange  paper. 
Moimt  on  black. 

Drawing 
Hrst  Week 

Monday    Free    illustration    at    the    blackboard,    of 

scenes  from  "The  Children's  Hour.'* 
Tuesday    Stickman  running.    Draw  as  dictated.   (See 

September  outline.) 
Wednesday    Paint  a  fall  flower  of  some  decided  color. 
Thursday    Paint  a  spray  of  red  berries. 
Friday    Make  an  envelop  for  your  report  card. 

econd  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  red  apple. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  fall  flower. 


Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting.    Indian,  wigwam  and  canoe. 

Tuesday  Paper  cutting  of  Nokomis  (page  16,  **  Hia- 
watha Primer"). 

Wednesday  Paint  a  pumpkin.  Changeittoajack-o'- 
lantem  by  adding  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  in  black. 

Thursday  Paint  a  stickman  running  away  from  a 
Jack-o'-lantern  on  a  post. 

Friday  Paint  a  hektographed  brownie.  Orange  cap 
and  jacket,  black  trousers. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday  Teach  by  rote  a  marching  song.  Teacher 
sings  song  several  times  enunciating  distinct!)', 
while  pupils  listen.  Teacher  then  says  words 
by  phrases  and  pupils  repeat  after  her.  Then 
teacher  sings  the  words  whDe  pupils  hum  the  air. 
Lastly  pupils  sing  words. 

Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Wednesday  Teach  by  rote  a  squirrel  song.  Use  same 
method  as  above. 

Thursday    Complete  above  song. 

Friday  Voice  training.  Work  with  monotones.  A 
good  device  is  to  have  the  child  raise  his  or  her 
arms  above  head  while  singing  and  tell  him  or  her 
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to  push  the  voice  up,  enphasizing  this  by  pushing 
the  hands  up  as  the  child  sings. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  song  about  autumn  leaves. 
Tuesday    Complete  above. 
Wednesday    Teach  an  October  song. 
Thursday    Complete  above. 
Friday    Voice  training. 

Call    to    the   octave  —  mam-ma,   pa-pa,   ba-by, 
Wil-lie,  etc.    Review  songs. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach,  by  rote,  an  Indian  song. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Complete  above. 

Thursday  Choose  songs  by  singing  phrases.  Teacher 
sing  first  phrase  of  a  song  with  "loo"  or  "la." 
Pupils  respond  by  singing  words  belonging  to  that 
phrase.  .  Then  let  some  pupil  sing  entire  song,  all 
alone. 

Friday  Voice  training.  Continue  work  with  mono- 
tones. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  Jack-o'-lantern  song. 

Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Wednesday    Teach  by  rote  a  Hallowe'en  song. 

Thursday    Complete  above. 

Friday    Review  songs. 


Writing 
First  Week 

Monday    Arrange  words  on  a  line  as  shown  below: 

will  will  will 

Tuesday    wool        wool        wool 
Wednesday    woolen        woolen 
Thursday    Practice  lesson  for  free  arm  movement. 
Make  ovals  coimting  for  down  strokes. 

c     c      c     c     c     c 

Friday    Cool        Cool        Cool. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Come        Come        Come. 
Tuesday    v        v        v        v        v        v 
Wednesday    vim        vim        vim 
Thursday    x        x        x        x        x        x 
Friday    mix        mix        mix 

Third  Week 

Monday    c        c        c        c        c        c 
Tuesday    cone        cone        cone 
"  Wednesday    Practice  free  arm  movement. 
A        A        A        A        A        A 
Thiu^day    An        An        An        An 
Friday    Aim        Aim        Aim 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    a        a 
Tuesday    Anna 
Wednesday    Ant 
Thursday    Aunt 
Friday    ten        ten 


a        a        a 
Anna 
Ant        Ant 
Aunt        Aimt 
ten 


The  Three  Bears 


Scene  II 


(Draniatized) 
Effie  L.  Bean 


Golden  Locks  comes  along, 
house. 


She  soon  spies  the  bear's 


Characters 

Big  Bear  (Father  Bear) 

Middle  Sized  Bear  (Mother  Bear) 

Baby  Bear 

Scene  I 


Golden  Locks 
Bunny,  the  Rabbit 
Bushy,  the  Squirrel 


Father  Bear  sitting  at  the  door,  taking  a  nap.  Baby  Bear 
playing  tag  in  the  garden,  with  Bunny  and  Bushy,  Mother 
Bear  in  the  house,  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair,  knitting. 

Mother  Bear  (looking  up  at  clock)  Dear  me  I  I  didn't 
think  it  was  so  late.  I  must  get  dinner  ready.  (Rises, 
puts  up  knitting,  spreads  cloth  on  table,  places  bonds  and 
spoons  in  their  places.  Places  kettle  on  stove,  stirring  con- 
tents frequently.  Carries  bowls  to  stove  and  fills  them  from 
contents  of  kettle.  Returns  bowls  to  table.  Goes  to  door.) 
Come,  Father  Bear,  wake  up.  Dinner  is  ready.  (Calls.) 
Come,  Baby  Bear.  Dinner  is  all  ready.  You  may  play 
with  Bunny  and  Bushy,  after  dinner. 

(All  enter  house.  Bunny  and  Bushy  run  away  to  the 
woods.) 

Baby  Bear  What  are  we  ^oing  to  have  for  dinner, 
Mother  Bear? 

Mother  Bear    We  are  going  to  have  soup  for  dinner. 
Baby  Bear  (dapping  hands)    Oh,  goodyl    I  like  soup. 

(The  three  bears  take  their  places  atjhe  table  and  begin  to 
eat.) 

Father  Bear  (putting  down  spoon)     My  soup  is  too  hot. 
Mother  Bear  (putting  down  spoon)     So  is  mine. 
Father  Bear    Let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  woods.    By  the 
time  we  get  back,  it  will  be  cool  enough  to  eat. 
Mother  Bear    All  right.     Come,  Baby. 

(Mother  takes  Baby  Bear  by  one  hand  and  Father  takes 
the  other,  as  they  leave  the  house  for  their  walk.) 


Golden  Locks  (clapping  hands)  Oh,  what  a  dear  little 
house!  I  wonder  who  lives  here!  I'm  so  tired,  I  wonder 
if  they  would  let  me  come  in  and  rest  awhile!  I'll  knock 
on  the  door  and  find  out.  (Knocks  twice.  No  answer.) 
No  one  is  at  home,  so  I'll  go  right  in.  (Walks  in  and  looks 
around.)  There  are  three  bowls  on  that  table.  I  wonder 
if  I  can  find  something  to  eat.  I'm  so  hungry!  (Goes 
to  table.  Tastes  soup  in  Father  Beards  bowl.)  Dear  me! 
this  soup  is  too  hot.  (Tastes  Mother  Beards  soup.)  This 
soup  is  too  cold.  (Tastes  Baby  Beards  soup.)  Oh,  this 
soup  is  just  right!  How  good  it  tastes!  I'll  eat  it  all. 
(She  then  turns  around  and  sees  the  bear's  chairs.)  What 
cute-looking  rocking  chairs!  I'll  rest  awhile,  before  I  go 
home.  (Sits  in  Father  Bear's  chair.)  This  chair  is  too 
high.  (SUs  in  Mother  Bear's  chair.)  This  chair  is  too 
low.  (Sits  in  Baby  Bear's  chair.)  This  chair  is  just  right. 
It  is  something  like  my  little  chair  at  home,  only  this  one 
b  red  and  mine  is  blue.  (Sits  in  chair  a  little  while,  then, 
iust  as  she  rises,  manages  to  tip  over  the  chair.)  Oh,  I  have 
broken  that  nice  little  chair!  (Looks  around.)  What 
queer  looking  stairs!  I  must  see  where  they  go.  (Goes 
up  the  stairs,  which  may  be  represented  by  going  up  one  aisle 
and  down  another.  (She  sees  three  beds,  which  may  be  rec- 
tangles drawn  upon  the  floor  with  crayon.)  There  are  three 
nice,  clean  beds.  How  sleepy  I  am!  I  think  I'll  take  a 
nap.  (Tries  Father  Bear's  bed.)  This  bed  is  too  hard. 
(Tries  Mother  Bear's  bed.)  This  bed  is  too  soft.  (Tries 
Baby  Bear's  bed.)  This  bed  is  just  right.  I'll  go  to  sleep. 
(Lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep.) 


Scene  III 

The  Three  Bears  entering  the  woods. 
Bunny  and  Bushy. 


Baby  Bear  spies 


Baby  Bear    May  I  play  with  Bunny  and  Bushy? 
Father  Bear    For  a  Little  while.    We  must  be  going 
home  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Paper  Cutting— "  The  Three  feears  " 


{Father  and  Mother  sit  on  the  grass  and  watch  Baby, 
Bunny  and  Bushy  play.) 

Bushy    Let's  play  hide  and  seek. 
Bunny    I'll  blind  my  eyes  first. 

Baby  Bear  Be  sure  you  count  ten  before  you  begin 
to  hunt  for  us. 

(Bushy  and  Baby  scamper  away  and  hide  behind  trees 
(chairs  or  desks). 

Bunny  (counts  ten)  Here  I  come.  Oh,  I  spy  Bushy! 
Where  can  Baby  be?    Oh  yes,  there  you  are! 

Father  Bear  (rising)  Come,  children.  We  must  hurr>' 
home  now,  or  our  soup  will  be  too  cold.    You  run  ahead. 

(Bunny,  Baby  and  Bushy  run  ahead,  hand  in  hand,  while 
Father  and  Mother  follow  more  slowly.)     They  reach  home. 

Bunny  and  Bushy  Good-by,  Baby  Bear.  We  must  go 
home  now. 

Baby  Bear  Good-by,  Bunny.  Good-by,  Bushy.  Con:c 
again  to-morrow. 

(The  Bears  enter  the  house  and  go  to  the  table.) 

Father  Bear    Somebody  has  been  tasting  of  my  soup. 
Mother  Bear    Somebody  has  been  tasting  of  my  soup. 
Baby  Bear    Somebody  has  been  tasting  of  my  soup  and 
has  eaten  it  all  up. 

(Bears  leave  the  table  and  go  to  the  chairs.) 

Father  Bear  Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair 
and  has  thrown  the  cushion  on  the  floor. 

Mother  Bear  Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair 
and  has  scratched  some  of  the  paint  off  the  back. 

Baby  Bear  Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair 
and  has  broken  it.  Oh,  oh,  my  pretty  red  chair!  (Be- 
gins to  cry.) 

Mother  Bear  Never  mind,  Baby.  Don't  cry.  Maybe 
we  can  fix  it. 

Father  Bear  I  wonder  who  that  Somebody  is.  We'll 
see  if  we  can  find  out. 

Mother  Bear  Look,  Father  Bear.  There  is  some  mud 
on  the  stairs. 

Father  Bear  Maybe  that  Somebody  is  upstairs.  Come, 
^t  us  see. 


(Father  Bear  goes  first,  followed  by  Mother  Bear  and  lastly 
Baby  Bear.) 

Father  Bear  (going  up  to  his  bed)  Somebody  has  been 
lying  in  my  bed.    See  that  spot  of  mud  on  the  cover. 

Mother  Bear  Somebody  has  been  lying  on  my  bed. 
See,  here  is  a  shining,  golden  hair  on  the  pillow. 

Baby  Bear  (jumping  up  and  down)  Somebody  has  been 
lying  in  my  bed  and  here  she  is,  here  she  is! 

Golden  Locks  (sitting  up)  Oh,  oh,  I'm  in  the  bear's 
house!  I  must  run.  (Runs  downstairs  and  out  of  the  door, 
followed  by  the  bears.) 

Father  Bear    She  won't  come  to  this  house  again. 

Mother  Bear    I  don't  think  she  will. 

Baby  Bear    I  hope  she  won't. 

Golden  Locks  How  frightened  I  was!  I'll  never  go  to 
that  house  again. 


The  Three  Bears 

(A  Rhymed  Version) 
L.  Torrance 

Prologue 
Once  in  a  great,  thick,  leafy  wood 
A  pretty  cottage  all  lonely  stood: 
All  over  its  sides  the  green  vines  grew, 
Just  covered  with  roses  of  every  hue, 
And  the  garden  blossomed  all  pink  and  blue, 
And  scarlet  and  gold  and  violet,  too; 
And  in  this  house  there  lived  three  bears; 
They  ate  from  three  bowls;  they  sat  in  three  chairs; 
They  slept  in  three  beds.    Now  guess  away: 
What  is  the  tale  we  are  pla3dng  to-day? 

Scene  I 

(Kitchen  of  the  Three  Bears,  Mother  Bear  disking  out  the 
porridge.  Father  Bear  bringing  in  a  hod  of  coal.  Baby  Bear 
playing  on  the  floor  with  a  Teddy  Bear.) 

Mother 
Your  porridge  is  ready. 


Looks  good,  does  it  not? 


Father 
Indeed  it  does,  mother,  but  O,  it  looks  hot! 
Let's  go  for  a  walk  for  the  weather  is  clear, 
And  the  porridge  will  cool.     Put  your  hat  on,  my  dearl 
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Mother 
Very  well!    So  I  wiD.    Come  to  me,  little  one 
And  I'll  put  on  your  bonnet.    A  walk  will  be  fun. 
Shall  we  put  on  our  coats? 

Father    No,  I  don't  think  it's  cold. 

Mother    Now  Baby,  come  on,  and  your  hand  I  will  hold. 

Baby 
Come,  Teddy,  I'll  spank  you,  if  you  don't  be  good! 
We  are  going  to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  wood. 

{Exit  the  Three  Bears) 

{A  rapping  at  the  door.     Silence.     A   rapping.     Silence. 
Enter  Goldilocks.) 

Goldilocks 
I  wonder,  I  wonder  whoever  lives  here! 
It's  a  cute  little  cottage,  but  isn't  it  queer? 
There  is  no  one  at  home  —  not  a  soul,  I  declare! 
I'm  so  hungry  and  tired  I  must  rest  somewhere. 
Dear  me,  what  is  this?    Here's  the  table  all  laid! 
What  is  this?    Why,  it's  certainly  porridge  all  made! 
I  will  take  this  big  bowl  —  O,  O,  O,  that's  too  hot! 
I  love  good  warm  porridge,  but  hot  I  do  not! 
I  will  take  this  next  bowl.     Mercy  me,  that's  too  cold ! 
Now  this  little  one's  just  a  good  handful  to  hold. 
Now  this  one's  just  right.     I'm  too  hungry  to  sit! 
O,  I'm  hungry! — I'm  starving! — It's  gone,  ev'r>'  bit  I 
O,  dear  me!  I  am  tired.     I've  wandered  so  far! 
Those  chairs  look  so  soft!    Do  you  think  that  they  are? 
In  this  big  one  I'd  lie  like  a  kitten  asleep. 
O,  dear  me!  that's  too  hard.     In  this  other  I'll  creep. 
It's  too  soft,  I  declare!    Now  this  little  one  here. 
0,  this  one  is  lovely!    O  my,  that  sounds  queer! 
And  now  it  is  broken  in  pieces,  O  dear! 
Now  I'll  try  this  next  room  to  see  what  I  can  see, 
O  dear!  I'm  as  sleepy  as  sleepy  can  be. 

Scene  II 

{The  Bedroom.     Enter  Goldilocks) 
Goldilocks 

Why,  here  are  three  beds  just  as  white  as  the  ?:.(^w  — 
I'm  so  tired*,  K)  tired!    I'd  sleep  well,  I  know. 

^ies  doum  on  big  bed) 


O,  this  one's  too  hard!    Now  this  middle  one  here  — 
But  this  one's  too  soft.    Now  this  little  one's  dear. 
O,  this  one's  just  right!    I'll  just  lie  here  awhile, 
For  since  I've  left  home  I've  walked  many  a  mile, 
I'll  just  lie  here  a  minute  —  a  minute  or  two  — 
Before  I  go  home  —  a  few  minutes  —  a  few. 

{Goldilocks  falls  asleep) 

Scene  III 
{Kitchen.     Enter  the  Three  Bears) 

Father    Our  porridge  must  be  cool. 

Mother    O  yes!   it  must  be. 

Baby    O  Father!   look  here. 

Father  Some  one's  been  eating  my  porridge!  {In  a 
great  big  voice.) 

Mother  Some  one's  been  eating  my  porridge!  {In  a 
middk'Sized  voice.) 

Baby  Some  one's  been  eating  my  porridge  and  eaten 
it  all  up!     {In  a  little  wee  voice.) 

Father     Some  one's  been  sitting  in  my  chair. 

Mother    Some  one's  been  sitting  in  my  chair. 

Baby  Some  one's  been  sitting  in  my  chair  and  broken 
it  all  to  pieces. 

Father     Let's  look  in  here. 

Baby       Me  too. 

{Three  Bears  enter  Bedroom) 

Scene  IV 

Father     Some  one's  been  lying  in  my  bed! 
Mother    Some  one's  been  lying  in  my  bed! 
Baby    Some  one's  been  lying  in  my  bed  and  here  she  is. 
Father     Let's  eat  her! 
Mother    Let's  eat  her! 

Baby  No,  she's  too  sweet  to  eat.  Let's  kiss  her  and 
send  her  home. 

Goldilocks  {waking)     O,  the  Bears!     0,0,0! 

{Runs  towards  the  window.     Curtain) 

Epilogue 
And  out  of  the  window  GoldilockiJ^ew, 
I  hope  she  ran  safely  home,  don't  you? 
(U  is  a(ivis;ible  to  have  kitchen  and  bedroom  on  the  stage,  side  by 
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side,  as  the  acmes  are  so  short  and  the  action  should  be  very  swift. 
The  Prologue  should  come  before  thp  curtain  opens.  The  curtain  should 
be  dosed  very  speedily  after  Goldilocks  jumps  out  of  bed  and  the 
EpUogue  should  come  promptly. 
The  Three  Bears  should  be  dressed  in  a  costume  made  in  the  fashion 


of  rompers  with  less  reaching  to  the  shoe»tops  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  tignt  covering  for  the  head  to  which  ears  are  sewed.  Brown  paper 
cambric  is  a  satisfactory  material. 

Let  the  piece  move  quickly  with  no  interruptions,  especially  in  the 
last  scenes.) 


SOME  OCTOBER  GAMES 


Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence 

Dramatization 

Kathryn  Shepardson 

(Paper  cuttings  by  the  children) 

Time    Game  period. 
Place    Kindergarten  room. 

Characters 

Blackbirds 

Maid 

King 

Queen 

Serving  maid 

Two  children 

To  sing  or  recite  the  rhyme 

Arrange  children  for  pie  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Twelve  girls  may  be  sitting  on  the  floor  with  ha^ds  over 
their  faces  and  around  these  are  twelve  boys,  in  stooping 
posture,  with  heads  inside  the  circle. 

At  the  back  of  the  room,  place  a  chair  on  teacher's  desk 
for  throne  and,  if  convenient,  place  small  table  in  front  of 
the  little  chair.  The  king  is  seated  with  a  pile  of  toy 
money  before  him. 

The  queen  is  sitting  in  the  front  of  the  room  pretending 
to  eat  bread  and  honey.    In  a  convenient  corner  of  the 


room,  stretch  wire  or  cord.  Have  a  pile  of  clothes  (aprons, 
cloaks  and  handkerchiefs)  at  hand  for  the  maid  to  hang 
on    the    line. 

A  little  girl  with  a  ruler,  to  represent  the  serving  maid 
with  a  knife,  comes  in  at  the  proper  time  "to  cut  the  pie." 
As  she  does  so  the  birds  "peep,"  "peep,"  and  fly  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  room. 

Two  or  more  children  sing  the  song  and  point  to  the 
proper  characters  while  they  act  the  parts. 

At  the  close  of  the  song,  one  little  bird  nips  off  the  maid's 
nose  and  she  goes  off  with  hands  over  face  and  in  great 
distress.  

Bouncing  Balls 

This  is  a  game  which  any  number  of  children  may  play. 
They  form  a  ring,  with  one  child  in  the  center.  That  child 
is  called  the  "Bouncer,"  the  other  children  are  the  "Balls." 
The  Bouncer  walks  around  the  circle  and  touches  some  child 
on  the  head;  the  child  touched  bounces  down  and  then 
starts  running  to  catch  the  Bouncer.  If  the  Bouncer 
reaches  the  Ball's  place  in  the  ring  before  the  Ball  catches 
her,  she  is  safe.  Then  that  Ball  is  the  Boimcer;  if  the  Ball 
catches  her,  however,  she  must  stay  the  Bouncer  for  another 
turn.  The  children  must  keep  within  the  circle  while  they 
are  running.  Eleanor  Jewett 
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'^^s^^^^^^m 


It 


t^ 


Jump-ing  lit -tie   chest-nuts,  Roasting   on  the    grate    fire,    Your     lit -tie   fat     selves  ver-y  soon  will  tire. 


mf^ 


^£ 


v- 


J: 


Jump,you  lit  -tie  chest-nuts  Jump  till  you  are    hot,  Then  we'll  eat  you  up,  .  dears,Tho'  you  think  we'll  not  I 


\^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^-^l=f^ 


Corn  Exercise 

Rebecca  A.  Reid 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  Indian  Girls  each  hold  a  forked  or 
crooked  slick  as  a  plow.     Words  of  song  suggest  motions. 
{Tune,  "Mulberry  Bush.*')    Hold  as  tableau  at  close. 

This  is  the  way  we  plow  the  ground, 
Plow  the  ground,  plow  the  ground, 
This  is  the  way  we  plow  the  ground. 
The  ground  so  fresh  and  fertile. 

This  is  the  way  we  plant  the  com,  etc., 
The  com  so  white  and  golden. 

This  is  the  way  we  hoe  the  com,  etc., 
The  com  so  green  and  waving! 

This  is  the  way  we  shock  the  com,  etc., 
And  leave  in  the  field  for  winter. 


This  is  the  way  we  shuck  the  com,  etc., 
The  com  so  ripe  and  pearly! 

This  is  the  way  we  shell  the  corn,  etc.. 
From  Autumn  such  a  treasure. 

This  is  the  way  we  grind  the  com,  etc., 
By  pounding  in  the  mortar. 

This  is  the  way  we  make  our  mush,  etc., 
By  boiling  in  a  vessel. 

{Have  pot  suspended  and  all  stir  mush  as  they  march  around.) 

This  is  the  way  we  eat  our  mush,  etc., 
The  food  for  sdl  good  children. 

Our  hearts  are  full  of  thanks  and  praise,  etc., 
For  the  blessings  sent  from  heaven. 
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THE  STORY   HOUR 


Jac  and  Jerry 

Alice  E.  Allen 

II 

The   Lost   Rent   Money 

(Jeny  Bud  and  his  mother  live  in  the  little  Rose  House  on  the  big 
Rose  farm.  On  his  way  to  pay  the  rent  to  Mr.  John  Rose,  Jerry  finds  a 
a  tangle  of  scarlet  wool  in  the  path.  He  follows  it,  winding  it  into  a 
ball,  and  it  lakes  him  to  the  little  Rose  girl  up  in  an  apple  tree.  She  is 
making  a  sweater  for  Peter,  a  red  squirrel.  She  fails  from  the  tree 
andisbadly  hurt.    Jerry  carries  her  home.) 

Jerry  waited  on  the  sunny  porch  till  Dr.  Stanton  came 
aown  stairs.  Mr.  Rose  was  with  him  and  they  were  talk- 
ing gravely.  When  Mr.  Rose  went  slowly  back  upstairs 
again,  Jerry  slipped  up  to  the  doctor. 

"Is  the  little  Rose  girl  much  hurt?''  he  asked. 

Jerry  knew  Dr.  Stanton.  It  was  he  who  had  tried  to 
make  little  Beth  better,  and  who  had  been  so  good  to 
Mother  and  Jerry  when  she  had  gone  away. 

"Pretty  bad,  Jerry,"  he  said.  "Are  you  the  boy  who 
carried  her  home?" 

Jerry  said  he  was.  He  told  the  doctor  all  about  the 
little  girFs  fall.  The  doctor  asked  Jerry  to  ride  down  to  the 
comer  with  him.  Jerry  hopped  into  the  car.  Away  down 
the  long,  dusty  hill  they  flew.  Jerry  wished  he  was  rich 
enough  to  own  a  car.  He'd  take  Mother  on  the  loveliest 
rides!    If  it  wasn't  for  that  rent  — 

"Oh!"  cried  Jerry.  "Please  can  you  stop  right  here?  I 
forgot  to  pay  Uie  rent  and  Mother  was  so  anxious  to  get 
it  off  her  mind  this  morning.  I've  got  to  go  back  —  just 
when  I*m  having  the  loveliest  ride,  too!" 

"We'll  finish  up  some  other  day,"  said  the  doctor  slowing 
down. 

Jerry  jumped  out.  Before  the  doctor  was  out  of  sight, 
he  had  reached  into  his  pocket  for  the  little  envelope  with 
the  rent  money  in  it.  It  wasn't  there.  Jerry  searched 
every  pocket  twice  over.  There  was  a  roll  of  twine,  a 
broken  jack-knife,  and  a  little  old  purse  with  a  penny  in- 
side.   That  was  all. 

"I'll  begin  where  I  left  the  main  road,"  said  Jerry 
anxiously,  "and  search  every  inch.  It  must  be  some- 
where." 

Jerry  couldn't  quite  remember  whether  he  had  looked  at 
the  envelope  after  he  had  left  the  road  or  not.  He  thought 
it  had  been  in  his  hand.  Anyhow,  he  searched  every  inch 
of  this  little  path.  Then  he  crossed  the  road  and  went 
through  the  pasture  and  into  the  woods  the  way  the  scarlet 


wool  had  led  him.  He  came  to  the  apple-tree.  A  tangle 
of  red  wool  still  hung  to  one  of  its  boughs.  And  on  the 
ground,  just  where  he  had  dropped  it  when  he  climbed 
the  tree,  was  the  ball  of  red  wool.  But  there  was  no  little 
envelope  anywhere. 

"I'll  take  the  ball  back  to  the  house,"  thought  Jerr>-. 
**The  little  girl  will  want  it  to  finish  the  sweater.  Then 
I'll  tell  Mr.  Rose." 

As  quickly  as  he  could,  Jerry  wound  the  rest  of  the  wool 
on  the  ball.  All  the  way  to  the  Rose  farmhouse,  he  looked 
for  the  rent  money.  It  might  have  slipped  from  his  pocket 
as  he  carried  the  little  girl  home.     But  he  couldn't  find  it. 

As  softly  as  he  could  he  went  into  the  big,  cool  hall. 
He  could  hear  hurrying  feet  upstairs  and  hushed  voices. 
A  door  opened  and  closed  softly.  It  wouldn't  do  to  disturb 
Mr.  Rose  now.  Maybe,  he'd  find  the  envelof)e  on  the  way 
home.  If  not,  he  would  tell  Mother.  Maybe,  she  could 
think  of  somewhere  else  to  look.  Jerry  looked  about  for  a 
place  to  put  the  ball  of  red  wool  where  some  one  would  be 
sure  to  see  it  and  give  it  to  the  little  Rose  girl.  He  remem- 
bered the  telephone  in  Mr.  Rose's  ofl5ce.  Some  one  would 
use  that  soon.  So  Jerry  slipped  into  the  oflSce  and  put 
the  ball  down  on  the  desk  near  the  telephone.  As  he 
came  back  into  the  hall,  a  shrill  voice  cried: 

**I  took  it!" 

Jerry  jumped.  He  looked  behind  him  and  all  aroimd,  but 
he  couldn't  see  anyone.  Then  the  voice  laughed  —  a  hoarse 
laugh  that  seemed  to  be  making  fun  of  hun.  "You  took 
it!"    it  cried. 

Then  over  his  head,  near  the  door  into  the  oflSce,  Jerr>- 
saw  a  big  cage.  In  it,  was  a  large  purple  and  gold  and 
scarlet  and  green  parrot. 

"Hello,  Polly,"  said  Jerry  softly. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  Polly  so  comically  that 
Jerry  laughed. 

"You  took  it,"  said  Polly.  She  put  her  head  on  one 
side  and  looked  down  at  Jerry.  Then  she  laughed  again. 
Jerry  wanted  to  stay  and  talk  with  her.  But  that  wasn't 
his  house.  Besides,  it  must  be  almost  noon  and  Mother 
would  worry.  And  besides  everything  else,  where  was  that 
rent-money? 

Jerry  ran  home,  but  all  the  way,  he  kept  both  eyes  open 
for  a  small  white  envelope. 

"Oh,  Mother!"  he  cried,  as  he  dashed  into  the  garden. 
"Oh,  there's  so  much  to  say." 

Mother  put  down  the  blue  shawl  she  was  knitting. 

"How  warm  you  are,  dear!"  she  said.  "There's 
lemonade  in  the  house  and  sandwiches  and  fresh  cookies. 
We'll  bring  them  out  here  and  eat,  shall  we?" 
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"The  little  Rose  girl  got  hurt,"  cried  Jerry,  tumhiing  the 
words  out  as  fast  as  he  could.  "In  the  apple-tree.  And 
Dr.  Stanton  came.  She's  so  little  —  like  Beth,  Mother. 
I  carried  her  home.  And  somehow  I  can't  find  the  rent 
money.  Will  you  look  quick  in  all  my  pockets?  It  can't 
be  really  lost,  can  it?  " 

At  first,  Mother  didn't  think  so.  But  after  she^had  looked 
in  each  of  Jerry's  pockets,  turning  it  wrong  side  out,  and 
had  searched  about  the  garden  and  yard  and  the  road  to 
where  Jerry  left  it  for  the  path,  she  began  to  fear  that  it 
had.  They  ate  their  sandwiches  and  cookies  and  drank 
lemonade  and  tried  to  think  of  something  else.  But  that 
little  lost  envelope  would  keep  coming  into  their  thoughts. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mother  and  Jerry  hunted  the  road 
again  and  the  path  and  the  pastures  and  the  woods. 

"Don't  let's  tell  Mr.  Rose  until  we  have  to,"  said  Jerry. 
"He  will  think  I  was  so  careless.  Do  you  think  I  was  care- 
less, Mother?  " 

Mother  looked  at  Jerr/s  anxious  face.  He  was  only 
nine  years  old.  He  did  forget  things,  of  course,  and  make 
up  stories  when  he  should  think  of  lessons  and  other  work. 
But  he  was  a  good  boy.  And  there  had  been  so  much  to 
take  up  his  thoughts  that  morning  —  the  red  wool,  the 
little  Rose  giri,  the  accident,  carrying  her  home  —  so 
many,  many  things. 

"You  never  mean  to  be.  careless,  dear,"  said  Mother. 
"You  can't  help  dreaming  out  stories  like  Father.  But 
now,  let's  think  hard.  Where  do  you  remember  the  rent 
money  last?" 

Jerry  screwed  up  his  forehead. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  looked  at  it  just  before  I  saw 
the  wool.  Oh,  Mother,  Mother,  pother  —  I  know  now! 
I  wound  the  wool  round  and  round  my  hand  at  first,  and 
the  little  envelope  was  folded  up  insi<|e.  And  when  I  took 
my  hand  out,  the  envelope  stayed  inside.  It's  in  the  red 
ball.  I  just  know  it  is.* '  Aijd  the  i?ed  ball's  on  Mr.  Rose's 
desk  ri^t  beside  the  telephone." 

Mother  laughed*  Jeny  wasL  such  a  funny  boy  and  did 
such  funny  things  sometimes. 

"I'll  go  to-night  then,"  she  said,  "and  tell  Mr.  Rose 
where  his  rent  money  is.  Then  I  can  ask  after  the  little 
girl"  .     •        .        -  . 

It  Tras  ^growing  dark  when  Mrs.  Bird  wdit  to  the  Rose 
farmhouse.  She  found  Mr.  John  Rose  sitting  all  alone 
on  the  porch.  Little  Jacquelme  was  asleep,  he  said.  She 
was  badly  hurt.  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  they  could 
tell  just  how  badly. 

"She  aever  seemed  to  quite  walk,  Mrs.  Bird,"  he  said, ' 
as  he  brouj^t  a  chair  for  Jerry^s  mother.    "She  flew  like 
a  bird  or  a  leaf  in  the  wind.    I  can't  think  of  her  as  not 
moving.     She  must  walk  again." 

"  Oh !  she  will,  Mr.  Rose !"  cried  Mrs.  Bird.  "  I'm  sure  she 
will!" 

"Jacqueline's  not  strong,"  said  Mr,  Rose  gravely. 

"I  did  feel  so  sprry  for  him,  Jerry,"  said  Mother,  when 
she  reached  the  little  Rose  House  and  Jerry  already  in 
bed.  She  gave  Jerjy  an  extra  big  hug.  "She's  all  they 
have  — and  they  do  think  so  much  of  her.  We'll  do  all 
we  can  |to  help,  won't  we,  Jerry?" 

Then  came  the  question  Mother  had  been  expecting  and 
dreading.    • 

"Th^  rent-money  was  in  the  ball,  all  right,  wasn't  it. 
Mother?"  arited  Jerry. 

"It's  strange,  dear,"  said  Mother.  "The  rent-money 
is  probably  in  the  bat),  as  you  say.  But  no  one  has  seen 
anythmg  at  all  of  a  ball  of  w^ool.  Where  did  you  leave 
it?" 

"On  Mr.  Rose's  desk,  near  the  telephone,"  said  Jerry. 
"Between  that  and  the  window." 

"You  were  home  at  noon,"  said  Mother,  "so  it  couldn't 
have  been  later  than  half  past  eleven  when  you  left  it  there. 
Mr.  Rose  phoned  to  Clifton  at  noon.  He  remembers  that. 
And  the  ball  wasn't  there  then.  But  don't  worry  to-night, 
dear;  it  will  show  up  somewhere  to-morrow." 

Mother  didn't  tell  Jerry  that  she  and  Mr.  Rose  had 
searched  his  office  for  the  ball,  nor  that  Mary,  the  house- 


keeper, and  Norah,  her  daughter,  who  had  Jived  in  the  Rose 
family  for  years,  had  been  asked  about  it,  nor  that  little 
Mrs.  Rose  had  come  down  to  wonder  about  it  with  tfce 
others.  That  anyone  could  have  come  into  the  house  from 
outside  and  taken  the  ball  seemed  foolish  enough.  What 
would  anyone,  inside  or  outside  the  house,  want  of  a  ball 
of  red  wool? 

"We'll  find  it  to-morrow,  dear,"  said  Mother  again,  as 
she  kissed  Jerry  good-night. 

There  was  something  else  Mother  didn't  tell  Jerry. 
Mr.  Rose  said  at  once  thq,t  he  didn't  believe  Jerry  had 
wound  the  wool  around  the  little  rent-envelope.  It 
didn't  seem  possible  to  him  at  all.  It  was  a  strange  thing 
to  do  —  Mother  knew  that.  But  Jerry  was  sure  he  had 
done  it.  And  it  was  just  like  Jerry  to  do  it.  Mother  knew 
Jerry  better  than  Mr.  Rose  did.  She  knew  how  much 
of  Jerry's  time  was  spent  in  winding  endless  balls  of  wool. 
It  would  be  just  what  he  would  do  —  begin  to  wind  the 
wool  aroimd  his  hand  as  soon  as  he  felt  it  in  his  fingers. 
That  he  had  something  inside  his  hand  would  make  no 
difiference.  Jerry's  Mother  knew,  too,  how  it  would  all 
seem  like  a  story  to  Jerry  and  how  he  would  follow  it, 
thinking  of  nothing  else,  till  he  found  the  little  girl  in  the 
tree.  Yes,  Jerry's  mother  was  sure  Jerry  had  w^ound  the 
wool  around  the  rent  envelope.  It  wasn't  strange  that 
Mr.  Rose  didn't  believe  it,  of  course..  But  she  didn't 
quite  like  the  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  said  it,  almost  as 
if  he  didn't  quite  trust  Jerry  somehow.  Mother  felt  she 
must  find  the  ball,  imwind  it,  and  show  Mr.  Rose  the  little 
envelope  with  the  money  safe  inside. 

Mother  had  told  Mr.  Rose  that  if  the  red  ball  didn't 
show  up,  or  if,  when  it  was  found,  the  rent  money  wasn't 
inside  it,  she  and  Jerry  would  see  that  the  amount  was  made 
up  in  next  monUi's  rent.  The  amount  each  month  was 
small  —  only  eight  dollars.  But  eight  dollars  extra  was 
eight  dollars  more  than  Mother  and  Jerry  could  ^are. 

There  was  one  thing  she  could  do  —  Mother  knew.  She 
could  sell  the  old  sword.  It  was  the  most  precious  thing 
she  and  Jerry  had  now.  It  had  been  in  her  family  for  years 
and  years  —  ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  had 
once  belonged  to  a  great  general  who  had  served  his 
country  long  and  well  in  that  war.  His*  initials  and  a 
date  famous  in  history  were  engraved  on  the  hilt  of  the 
sword.  Mother  looked  over  at  it  where  it  stood  in  the 
comer  near  the  head  of  Jerry's  little  bed. 

"I  will  —  if  there's  no  other  way,"  she  said. 
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Peterkin,  the  Pigs  and  the 
Apples 

A.  E.  A. 

Peterkin  had  come  many  mfles  to  visit  Uncle  Peter.  Uncle 
Peter  lived  on  a  big  farm.  There  were  hens,  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  dogs.  Best  of  all,  Peterkm 
thought,  there  was  a  big  family  of  pigs. 

The  pigs  had  a  yard  of  their  own  to  run  in.  In  the  middle 
of  the  yard  was  a  big  apple  tree.  Sometimes,  an  apple  fell 
with  a  loud  thud.  The  pigs  would  listen,  their  heads  on  one 
side.  Then  they  would  all  rush  for  it.  The  one  who  got  it 
would  give  a  glad  little  grunt  and'eat  the  apple  all  by  him- 
self. .    ^ 

The  more  Peterkin  watched  the  pigs,  the  hungner  he  grew 
for  those  very  apples.  No  others  looked  quite  so  good. 
'Way  up  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  were  a  dozen  or  more  big, 
juicy  fed  ones.  Out  by  the  bam  was  a  ladder.  Maybe 
Jake  would  help  bring  it. 

Peterkin  told  Jake  all  about  the  pigs  and  the  apples. 

"Those  apples  are  too  good  for  common  pigs,"  he  said. 

Jake  helped  Peterkin  carry  the  ladder  and  set  it  up  by  the 
tree.    Then  he  went  back  to  work. 

Up  the  ladder,  step  after  step,  climbed  Peterkm.  Near  the 
top  he  stood  up  as  straight  as  he  could.  One  hand  clutched 
at  the  round  of  the  ladder.  The  other  reached  for  the 
biggest,  reddest  apple  on  the  tree.  As  he  pulled  it  off, 
"thumpi  thump!  thumpi"  fell  other  apples  to  the  ground. 

The  pigs  knew  all  about  that  "thump!"  It  meant  apples 
on  the  ground  ready  to  eat.  They  scrambled,  they  rooted, 
they  grunted,  they  squealed,  they  snorted.  They  ran  mto 
each  other.    They^ran  into  the  ladder. 

"Crash!"  down  it  came-    Jake  was  frightened  and  came 


on  the  run.  From  the  mix-up  of  ladder,  apples,  and  pigs, 
he  pulled  Peterkin.  Except  for  a  bump  or  two,  he  was  not 
hiut.    But  he  had  no  apples. 

The  pigs  squealed  and  grunted  and  munched  the  fine 
juicy  fruit.  They  were  so  glad  Peterkin  had  climbed  into 
the  tree.    Peterkin  looked  at  them  for  a  long  time. 

"Well,  Jake,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  guess  they  weren't  the 
only  pigs  on  the  farm.  But  I'm  not  going  to  be  one  any 
longer.    Let's  put  the  ladder  back,  please." 


The  Seasons 

Retold  for  Little  Folks 
Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

IN  the  very  happy  time  of  Ever  So  Long  Ago,  there 
lived  on  Uie  borders  of  a  great  forest  as  sweet  a  little 
girl  as  you  could  wish  to  see  or  know.     And  her  name 
—  that,  truly,  is  the  y&ry  first  thing  one  always  wishes 
to  know — was  Clare.    And  a  very  pretty  name  for  a  sweet 
little  girl,  /  thuik  it.    Don't  you? 

Clare  had  a  sister  who  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  as  sm 
of  di^x)sition  as  little  Clare  was  sweet,  and  oddly  enough 
she  was  just  as  ugly  in  looks  as  she  was  in  character;  but 
the  saddest  thing  —  quUe  —  of  all  was  that  the  mother 
was  altogether  unlike  most  mothers,  and  exactly  like  the 
cross-grained  sister,  being  unkind  and  unlovely  in  all  she 
did. 

Clare  was  a  very,  very  beautiful  little  girl  indeed.  The 
roses  that  nodded  before  their  cottage  door  were  no  less 
red  than  the  velvet  of  her  cheeks,  the  stars  that  shone  upon 
their  humble  home  by  night  were  not  brighter  than  the 
»^  brightness  of  her  eyes,  and  Launti  the  onlovdy  one, 
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could  not  but  feel  an  envious  pang  at  very  sight  of  her. 
AJl  of  which  was  very  wrong  of  her,  for  had  she  but  culti- 
vated the  good  gifts  given  her  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  the  plainness  of  her  face. 

Winter  was  at  hand,  and  snow  ahnost  buried  the  little 
cottage  home  from  sight,  when  Laura  bethought  hersdf 
of  a  plan  whereby  she  could  rid  herself  of  her  more  fortu- 
nate sister.  She  asked  her  mother  to  send  Clare  out  into 
the  woods  to  gather  some  violeis  for  her  I 

"Violets!"  said  the  mother,  exactly  as  you  or  I  m^ht 
well  have  said.  "Whatever  are  you  thinking  of,  child? 
There  are  no  violets  in  midwinter!"  But  Laura  insisted 
there  must  be,  and  that  she  must  have  them,  and  finally 
the  mother  yielded  to  her  importunities  and  sent  the  little 
Clare  out  into  cruelly  beautiful  snow  —  for  violets. 

Poor  Clare  went  bravely  forth,  fearing  greatly  the 
wolves  that  made  their  homes  in  the  forest,  and  as  she  went 
in  sorrow  and  alarm,  she  suddenly  spied  a  little  robin  that 
had  somehow  been  left  behind.  His  joUy  redbreast  looked 
so  cheery  and  warm  that  Clare  hastened  after  him,  and 
presently  it  led  her  to  where  a  fire  glowed  warmly  and 
around  it  sat  twelve  men.  All  had  kindly  faces;  Clare 
saw  that  in  a  moment,  but  three  seemed  quite  old,  with 
long  white  beards  and  white  garments  —  and  another  three 
had  very  ydlow  beards  and  clothes  of  green,  still  another 
three  had  aubiun  beards  and  yellow  garments  and  a  last 
three  had  beards,  jet  black,  and  were  dressed  in  violet. 

As  Clare  approached  the  fire,  one,  whose  hair  was  snow- 
white,  looked  up  at  her  m  so  kindly  a  manner  that  she  im- 
me(Uately  asked  permission  to  warm  herself  at  the  fire, 
and  upon  receiving  his  assent,  seated  herself  and  rather 
sadly  made  known  her  errand.  "Ah!  Brother  May,"  said 
he  of  the  white  robes,  "can  you  not  help  the  little  thing?" 
"Of  course  I  can,  and  wiU"  answered  Brother  May;  and 
taking  the  stafF  from  the  old  man's  hand  he  gently  poked  the 
fire. 

My  dears,  a  wonderful  thing  happened!  Snow  disap- 
peared, the  wood  put  on  her  mantle  of  green,  birds  sang 
from  every  bush  and  tree,  and,  best  of  all,  violets  starred 
the  green  grass  carpet!  Clare  filled  her  hands  with  them, 
and  thanked  the  gcxxi  men  m  the  sweetest  way  imaginable, 
then  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  run  to  Laura  and  the  mother. 
But  they  did  not  seem  at  all  happy  to  see  her,  though  greatly 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  violets,  and  poor  little  Clare 
cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night. 

When  morning  came,  Laura  was  ready  with  another 
impossible  demand.  She  wished  some  strawberries  and 
Clare  must  get  them  at  once.  Clare  knew  it  was  useless 
to  protest  and  started  hopelessly  for  the  forest  But  she 
had  not  gone  far  before  the  same  friendly  robin  fluttered 
across  her  path,  and  following  his  cheery  lead  she  soon  came 
again  to  the  same  ruddy  fire  and  the  twelve  strange  men. 
"What!"  said  Brothet  January,"  you  here  again?  You 
should  stay  at  home  until  winter  is  broken."  "Ah!"  an- 
swered Clare,  "that  I  would  right  gladly,  but  my  skter 
feds  she  must  have  some  strawb^ries.  We  gathered  some 
in  June  here  last  year." 

"Ah!  Brother  June,"  said  January,  "you  must  help  our 
little  friend."  "That  I  shall,  and  gladly,"  said  Brother 
June,  and  taking  the  staff  from  January  he  poked  the  fire. 
Ahnost  at  once  the  winter  left  and  June  smiled  upon  the 
fcMTest.  Flowers  bloomed  on  every  side  and  strawberries 
poked  their  red  lusciousness  from  hundreds  of  green  plants. 
Clare  gathered  all  she  could  carry,  and  with  grateful  thanks 
hurried  home.  But  there  she  received  not  so  much  as  a 
thank  you,  and  the  dawn  broke  upon  another  day  only  to 
bring  more  unhappiness.  Laura  must  have  some  apfdes 
this  time.  And  at  ancei  So,  though  it  was  too  early  for 
even  the  friendly  robin  to  have  awakened,  little  Clare 
stepped  out  into  the  cold,  and  before  so  very  long  she  came 
upon  her  friends  and  without  much  hope  told  them  why 
she  had  been  again  sent  out  to  face  the  cold.  "Apples!" 
said  January,  "September  must  help  you  now!"  And 
he  did!  As  soon  as  ever  he  had  poked  the  fire  with  that 
wonderful  staff  it  was  cheery  autumn,  and  a  tree  laden 
with  aK>les  grew  at  their  very  feet.    "Now,"  said  Brother 


September  to  Clare,  "gather  two  of  them."  You  may 
be  sure  that  Clare  lost  no  time  in  doing  so,  and  as  she 
thanked  the  kind  brothers  winter  settled  over  them  once 
TDore  and  Clare  hastened  home. 

Laura  did  not  act  in  the  least  pleased  because  Clare  had 
brought  the  apples,  but  nevertheless  she  ate  them  and  so 
good  did  she  find  them  that  she  determined  to  go  to  the 
forest  to  gather  more.  And  in  ^ite  of  her  moSier's  en- 
treaties she  did  go! 

The  Sim  shone  brightly  upon  the  glbtening  snow  and  at 
every  step  it  sent  out  a  delightfully  crunching  sound, 
whidi  you  may  have  noticed  when  the  weather  is  very  cold ; 
but  it  didn't  amuse  Laura,  and  the  little  robin,  when  he  saw 
her  greedy,  envious  soul  shining  out  of  her  eyes,  flew  off  as 
fast  as  his  wings  would  carry  him. 

And  finally  Laura  came  to  the  fire  in  the  forest  and  the 
twelve  strange  men  sitting  around  it,  and  without  so  much 
as  a  "  How  do  you  do?  "  she  pushed  her  way  among  them  and 
held  out  her  hands  to  warm  them. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  asked  Brother  January. 

"Nothing  from  you/'  she  scowlingly  answered.  Janu- 
ary thoughtfully  poked  the  fire  and  soon  great  flakes  of 
snow  began  to  fall,  covering  every  thing  high  and  deep  and 
quite  bur3dng  the  path.  Laura  started  fearfully  for  home, 
and  I  don't  like  to  tell  it  —  but  she  was  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  again! 

The  mother  at  home  waited  anxiously  for  her,  and  at  last 
unable  to  bear  it  longer,  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
And  it  pains  me  to  tdl  this  too,  for  little  folks  should  know 
only  of  truth  and  good,  love  and  hwpiness  in  this  world, 
but  that  unnatural  mother  did  exacUy  as  Laura  had  done 
when  she  came  upon  the  good  brothers  —  and  the  result 
to  her  was  exactly  as  in  Laura's  case! 

So  Clare  was  left  alone  in  the  little  cottage,  with  neither 
mother  nor  sister.  But  hard  as  they  ha[d  been  to  her, 
and  cruel,  she  nevertheless  had  loved  them  dearly  and  she 
would  have  been  most  lonely  had  not  her  friends  of  the 
forest  comforted  her.  As  eadi  month  of  the  year  appeared 
one  paid  her  a  visit,  bringing  her  gifts.  All  save  those  of 
the  white  beards,  but  they,  of  a  truth,  brought  something 
more  precious  than  gifts,  for  they  told  her  wonderful  stories 
of  other  lands. 

And  time  went  on  and  little  Clare  became  big  Clare,  and 
as  she  had  been  a  beautiful  and  good  little  girl,  she  became 
a  good  and  wonderfully  beautiful  woman;  a  prince  from 
a  far-away  land  saw  this,  and  knowing  her  heart,  loved  her 
and  took  her  for  his  wife,  and  they  lived  in  great  happiness 
all  the  days  of  their  lives. 


The  Brownies 

(For  AU  HaUowe'en) 

The  Brownies  are  hidden  away. 
But  often  they  come  out  to  play; 
They  help  everyone  till  the  work  is  all  done, 
And  then  they  slip  off  before  day. 
In  nuts  and  in  acorns  they  hide. 
Sometimes  in  the  popcorn  they  bide, 
And  many  a  day  Uiey  are  under  the  hay, 
And  sometimes  on  tlustles  they  ride. 

But  most  upon  Hallowe'en  nights, 
When  a  boy  in  gay  pranks  delights, 
"  Twas  a  Brownie,"  says  he. 
"No,  indeed,"  answer  we. 
The  Brownies  are  good  little  sprites. 
They  all  try  wherever  they  go, 
Their  love  and  their  good  will  to  show. 
When  you  find  your  work  done. 
You  must  say,  "O,  what  fun! 
The  Brownies  have  been  here,  I  know!" 

—  Lydia  Avery  Coonley 

(From  "  Songs  of  SuaBhine."    Oliver  Ditson  Company.) 
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The  Singing  Lesson 
II 

Irene  Douglass 

THE  singing  lessmi  is  naturally  a  happy,  restful  period 
and  should  be  placed  on  the  day's  program  to  form 
a  break  between  heavier  subjects,  as,  for  Instance, 
between  the  reading  and  number  period,  or  between 
a  spelling  and  writing  lesson. 

If  the  time  devoted  to  the  singing  lesson  be  thirty  minutes 
it  may  be  divided  into  the  following  parts,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Evans. 

1  A  voice  exercise  —  3  minutes. 

2  Teaching  tune  from  modulator  —  5  minutes. 

3  Teaching  time  from  chart  or  blackboard  —  5  minutes, 

4  Ear  exercises  for  tune  and  time  —  3  minutes. 

5  Teaching  time  and  tune  from,  charts  or  books — 6 
minutes. 

6  Practice  of  songs  —  8  minutes. 

If  a  twenty  minute  lesson  be  thought  more  profitable 
for  the  smaller  children,  then  one  or  more  of  the  exercises 
may  be  omitted  one  day,  and  different  ones  omitted  the 
following  lesson. 

Every  child  wants  to  sing,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
ctuld  who  sings  out  of  tune  is  often  the  one  who  seems  most 
to  enjoy  the  lesson.  It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be 
very  tactful  in  getting  him  to  stop  singing  and  to  listen  well 
to  the  others.  Listening  is  the  only  cure  for  this  trouble. 
Allow  him  occasionally  to  pattern  a  tone  first  given  by 
several  others. 

Breaihing 

"  Blowing  the  feathers."  As  the  teacher  raises  her  hand 
let  the  pupils  inhale  through  the  nostrils,  and  as  the  hand 
is  slowly  lowered  let  them  with  rounded  lips  exhale  the 
breath  as  if  blowing  a  feather  across  the  room. 

Voice 

(1)  Let  the  teacher  sing  the  "doh"  chord  to  *'laa'*  cr 
to  ''oo''  thus: 

I  d  :  m  :  s  I  d'  :  s  :  m  I  d  :  —  :  —  II 

Have  the  class  imitate  this  several  times  in  the  keys  of 
C  and  D.  Insist  on  absolute  correctness  of  tone,  asking 
occasional  individual  children  to  sing  the  chord. 

(2)  Sing  clearly  with  well-opened  mouth  down  the  scale 
to  the  following  words: 

When,  where,  why,  which,  when,  where,  why,  which. 

Modulator 

The  three  rung  ladder  may  be  placed  on  the  board,  and 
the  teacher  then  sings  to  "laa"  while  pointing  to  the  lines 
for  doh,  me  and  soh,  then  add  high  doh.  "Where  will  that 
note  stand?''     Get  a  child  to  place  another  rung  on  the 


ladder,  on  it  write  "doh'"  explaining  the  sign(0  and  show- 
ing the  manual  sign  of  the  clenched  fist  raised  high. 

Where  the  class  can  respond  readily  and  can  skig  these 
notes  in  any  order  the  "ray"  and  "ti"  sounds  may  be 
taught. 

Tell  the  class  to  listen  carefully  to  see  if  you  will  sing  a 
new  note.  Sing  to  "laa"  sudi  exercises  as:  d  m  s  m  d  r,  or 
d  m  r  d,  and  ask  for  the  hands  to  be  raised  when  the  strai^e 
sound  occurs.  Do  this  till  the  greater  majority  can  readily 
distinguish  the  new  sound. 

"Where  does  it  come  on  the  ladder?  Is  it  higher  or 
lower  than  "doh,"  than  "me?"  Write  in  the  name  and 
also  show  the  upper  "ray."  Let  the  class  sing  eesy  erer- 
dses  from  the  modulator  as: 


(1)  d  r  m  s  d'  s  m  r  d. 

(2)  d  m  r  d  s  m  d'  s. 


"Ray"  is  the  rousing  or  hopeful  tone  and  the  manual 
sign  is  the  raised  palm. 

Teach  "te"  in  a  similar  way,  writing  in  the  note  and  also 
its  lower  octave  "ti."  The  mental  effect  of  "te"  is  of 
striving  to  rise  to  the  "doh"  above  it,  hence  the  manual 
sign  is  the  up-pointing  finger. 

The  modulator  exercise  should  now  include  d,  m,  s,  d^ 
r  and  t  The  "rah"  should  be  sung  only  after  "doh" 
or  "me"  and  the  "te"  after  "doh." 

Even  at  this  early  stage  the  children  should  be  taught 
to  sing  to  "laa"  the  notes  pointed  to.  If  they  get  accus- 
tomed to  this  exercise  the  transition  from  notes  to  words 
in  future  songs  will  be  readily  accomplished. 

Time 
Review  the  work  of  the  previous  month. 

1  What  is  a  measure,  a  pulse? 

2  Write  a  measure  with  two  pulses  in  it. 

3  Put  one  note  in  each  pulse.  What  time  name  is 
that?    Ans.    taa. 

4  When  a  horizontal  line  ( )  is  used  what  time  name 

do  we  give  it?    Ans,    aa. 

Teach  two,  three  and  four  pulse  measures.  Have  the 
class  sing  to  time  names  and  simple  time  such  exercises  as: 

I  d  :  m  I  s  :  m  I  s  :  s  I  d'  :  —  |  d'  :  s  [  m  :  s  |  s  :  m  [  d  :  —  |', 

|d:-:m|s:-:-|| 

|d:d|m:r|m:d|r:d|| 

Let  the  teacher  explain  beating  time.  With  a  fim, 
definite  beat  let  her  beat  time  before  the  class  while  singing 
tunes  made  up  of  two,  three  and  four  pulse  measures. 

Beat  a  two  pulse  measure Down,  up. 

Beat  a  three  pulse  measure Down,  right,  up. 

Beat  a  four  pulse  measure Down,  left,  right,  up. 

Do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  "  tapping  "  the  pulses.  Occa- 
sionally when  the  time  is  difficult  this  expedient  may  help 
until  the  difficulty  is  conquered.  Tapping  the  down  beat 
may  help  to  keep  the  class  in  unison,  but  as  a  rule  try  to 
avoid  tapping. 
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Ear  Training 

At  first  this  exercise  may  consist  in  simply  having  the 
class  imitate  short  simple  phrases  sung  to  ''laa." 


m  s  m. 


sis,         s  { m, 


d'  t  d', 


m  sd. 


Then  longer  phrases  should  be  imitated. 


d  r  m  s 
m  r  d  m 
d  r  d  m 
s  m  r  f  m 
d  t|  d  m  S| 

Let  the  teacher  sing  '^doh''  for  the  dass  and  call  on  in- 
dividual children  to  sing  it,  calling  it  'Moh"  and  then  '4aa." 
Then  she  may  say,  '^I  am  going  to  sing  a  little  tune,  and 
each  time  you  hear  "doh"  raise  your  hand." 

Sing  to  '^laa"  such  phrases  as: 

(1)  d  r  m  s  f  r  d. 

(2)  d  m  d  s  m  d  S|  d. 

Let  a  good  many  children  pattern  a  bright ''  soh  "  and  ask 
for  hands  to  be  raised  each  time  you  sing  such  a  note,  as 
in  the  previous  case.    Do  this  with  "  me,"  "  ray  "  and  "  ti.' ' 

Songs 
Until  a  later  stage  the  teacher  will  still  have  to  teach  the 
song  by  singing  it  through  several  times,  perhaps  picking 
out  the  more  difficult  parts  to  be  learned  sQ>arately,  but 
when  the  tune  is  learned  do  not  sing  with  your  class.  When 
singing  with  the  children  you  cannot  distinguish  uiy  errors 


that  may  crop  up,  and  often  in  the  middle  of  a  song  when 
the  teacher  stops  singing  the  dass  is  hopelessly  at  sea. 
With  this  sime  idea  in  view,  frequently  stop  the  leaders  and 
allow  the  less  confident  ones  to  try  to  sing  alone.  "Cliass 
drill  is  well  for  illustrating  the  example,  but  it  is  the  special 
work  with  the  individual  that  makes  for  efficiency. 

Short,  bright  nature  songs,  nursery  rhymes,  and  action 
songs  that  can  be  sung  with  expression  are  appropriate  for 
the  use  of  thei  children  in  the  first  one  or  two  years  of 
singing.  

A  Device  for  the  Music  Scale 

In  presenting  the  scale  to  my  first  primary  class,  I  want 
it  to  be  considered  in  a  story  form  as  a  family  of  dght, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Do  for  the  low  and  high  tones,  the  lullaby 
tone  of  the  good  gentle  Sister  Mi,  who  is  quieting  the  little 
restless  boy  Re,  the  bugle-horn  tone  of  the  Soldier  boy  Sol, 
the  baby  tone  Ti,  who  is  next  to  its  mother,  the  tone  of 
the  crying  lady  La,  and  also  the  grand  lady  Fa. 

Then  by  listening  to  and  associating  it  with  some  other 
sound  and  discriminating  between  them  for  ear-training, 
I  get  pure  sweet  tones,  guard  against  chest  tones,  and 
can  form  a  human  scale  of  children  by  selecting  one  to 
give  high  do,  another  low  do,  another  sol,  etc. 

After  this  comparing  and  contrasting  of  sound,  let 
original  scale  songs  follow  as: 

Jack  Frost,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
As  good  a  friend  as  you  can  find. 

For  the  rote  singing  and  child-like  simplidty  go  hand  in 
hand. 

P.  M    W. 


To  Columbus  Land 


''He  gained  a  world !  he  gave  that  world 

Its  watchword,  **  On  and  on  1  **  Joaquin  Millbr 


Alice  E.  Allen 


^^ 


i 


Wo 


s 


^5^     Chorus 


•Chas.  E.  Boyd 


^ 


^— s^ 


m 


^_^ 


-_-teH=q 


^^^^ 


1.  Oh,  Ship  of  State,Oh,brave  New  World,Sail  on  and  on  With    flags  un-furledl  Remember  how  When  hope  seem'd 

2.  Oh,  Ship  of  State»Co  -  lum-  bus  Land,Sail     on  and    on, With  cour  -  age  grand ! 

3.  Oh,  Ship  of  State,Thoughstormsprevail,SaUonand  on,  You     can*  not  faill 


gone,         Co  -  luin-buscried,"Sail  onl  Sail    on!"  And  when  the  night  wad  dark  -  est  Rose  the  gold 


en  dawn  I 


m^^^i^ 


All  ri^ts  reserved 
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IDEAS   FROM   EVERYWHERE 


Hallowe'en 

Edna  Armstrong 

SINCE  my  early  childhood,  Hallowe'en  has  been  second 
to  none  as  a  time  of  frolic  I  don't  mean  objectionable 
pranks,  I  mean  real  frolic.  And  because  I  enjoyed 
it  so  much  and  feel  sure  that  most  children  do  love 
the  thought  of  all  the  little  folks  that  people  fairyland,  I 
have  always  tried  to  celebrate  their  night  at  school. 

Always  we^leam  the  best  fairy  songs  and  poems  that  I  can 
find.  I  decorate  the  boards  with  pictures  of  fairies,  brown- 
ies*and  Jack-o'lantems,  and,  best  of  all,  we  bring  pumpkins 
and  I  mark  and  cut  the  features  as  the  diildren  wish  and 
let  each  chfld  dean  out  his  own  Jack-o'-lantern.  It  never 
fails  to  be  an  exciting  time,  and  I  have  learned  through  ex- 
perience to  start  several  days  ahead  of  time,  because  those 
who  were  indi£Ferent  enough  to  forget  in  the  beginning,  grow 
as  enthusiastic  as  any,  and  will  even  "rob  Ae  bank"  to 
buy  a  piunpkin.  We  have  Happy  Jacks  and  Jolly  Jacks, 
Gloomy  Jacks  and  Bawl  Babies,  Jacks  with  teeth  and  with- 
out, and  with  features  of  all  fashions.  I  cover  the  faces 
inside  with  red  tissue  paper,  and  put  in  candles  which  have 
previously  been  burned  a  little  so  they  will  light  easily. 

We  decorate  the  room  with  autiunn  brandies,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  delightful  eve,  all  the  shades  are  drawn  and 
the  candles  lighted,  and  when  the  little  ones  march  in, 
they  are  greetai  from  all  manner  of  curious  places  and  cor- 
ners by  blinking  Jacks,  with  every  variety  of  expression, 
from  the  broadest,  toothless  grin  to  the  loudest  one-toothed 
bawl.  We  always  have  one  Napoleon  Snookums  Newlywed 
anyway,  and  I  usually  have  to  discourage  a  tendency  to 
an  over  supply. 

We  sing  our  little  songs  and  speak  our  little  pieces,  and 


An  expedition  to  the  woods  after  school  provided  us  with 
perfect  miniature  fir  trees,  twigs  of  rose  brier,  and  an 
abundance  of  moss.  A  heap  of  jagged  rocks  near  by  fur- 
nished material  for  producing  some  rugged  mountain 
effects.  A  box  at  each  end  of  the  table  served  as  caves  for 
the  fairy  folk.  Two  discarded  green  window  shades  fur- 
nished firm  enough  background,  so  I  crumpled  them  up, 
spanned  them  from  box  to  box,  crushed  them  down  in  the 
middle,  and  tacked  them  in  place.  Over  this  I  arranged 
the  moss,  trees,  rocks,  and  "thorn  trees,"  using  a  strip 
of  blue  cotton  to  represent  a  rushing  mountain  stream, 
with  a  lake  at  the  foot. 

One  box  was  lined  with  sheet  cotton  dipped  in  bluing, 
which  had  previously  served  as  the  mighty  Atlantic  that 
Columbus  crossed.  Little  silver  stars  studded  the  ceiling, 
mossy  couches  were  arranged  on  the  floor.  A  dainty  little 
golden-haired  fairy  queen,  arrayed  in  white  chiflFon  and 
remnants  of  a  wedding  veil  (for  wings),  with  a  silver  crown 
and  a  silver  scepter,  hdd  regal  sway  in  the  blue  grotto. 
Unfortunatdy  she  had  but  one  subject  There  weren't 
any  more  litUe  girls  who  had  the  right-sized  dolls. 

The  other  cave  was  dark  and  sombre,  the  home  of  the 
brownies  and  dves,  and  a  dear  little  kewpie.  There  were 
the  bojrs'  little  dolls,  dressed  in  tan  suits  and  caps  made  of 
stockings  contributed  by  the  children. 

As  an  afterthought  we  made  a  "Terrible  Troll"  of  modd- 
ine,  with  large  yellow  eyes  "as  big  as  sauce-pans,"  a  yd- 
low  cap,  and  a  nose  "  as  long  as  a  broom-stick."  We  placed 
him  just  emerging  from  his  cave  under  the  waterfidi  and 
I  really  think  he  gave  more  pleasure  than  anything  dse, 
because  no  child  tried  to  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
his  longi  pUable  nose  an  additional  twist  or  pinch,  whenever 
he  came  within  reach. 


are  as  happy  as  if  fresh  air  had  never  been  thought  of. 
What  care  we  if  the  air  grows  warm  and  reeks  with  the  odor 
of  scorching  pumpkin!  When  we  have  finished  these  cere- 
monies,  the  candles  are  blown  out,  light  and  air  restored, 
and  we  work  till  the  last  half  hour  of  the  day.  Then  we 
do  it  again!  We  may  have  a  few  additional  spectacular 
features  this  time,  and  some  company,  if  they  promise  to 
endure  the  air  with  a  cheerfulness  equal  to  our  own. 

When  the  day  is  over  each  child  takes  home  his  own  Jack- 
o'-lantern  and  finishes  the  day  to  suit  himself. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  our  usual  celebration,  we  made 
a  Fairyland  sand-table.  We  had  memorized  the  poem, 
"The  Fairies:" 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen, 

SO  we  dedded  to  reproduce  it 


Altogether  the  effect  with  the  color  was  very  pleasing 
and  we  delighted  to  redte  "The  Fairies"  in  concert  as  we 
looked  at  our  handiwork.  Our  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  our  achievement  exalted  our  spirits  for  some  time. 


A  Convenience 

A  smooth  board,  such  as  dressmakers  use  to  cut  out 
work  upon,  is  very  handy  for  a  teacher  to  use  when  not 
sitting  at  her  desk.  Several  children  may  be  hdped  at 
t  !e  same  time,  in  the  front  of  the  room,  in  their  day  modd- 
ing.  Text-books  in  reading  may  be  laid  on  the  hoard,  and 
four  pupils  keep  the  place,  at  once.  A  child  or  two  can 
work  at  arm  movements,  in  writing,  while  others  are  reading 
aloud.  In  this  way  no  attention  is  paid,  by  the  majority, 
to  those  doing  something  different.        Lucile  Hazard 
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Our  Doll  House 

Mae  Hardin 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Primary  Education  for  a 
number  of  years  and  think  it  is  the  best  primary  teacher's 
magazine  I  have  ever  seen.  It  always  has  something  new 
and  interesting. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  a  doll  house  furnished  by 
the  children  of  the  building  in  which  I  teach.  I  thought 
other  primary  teachers  m^t  be  interested.  The  house 
itself  was  made  by  boys  of  the  eighth  grade  in  manual  train- 
ing classes,  from  a  plan  which  I  drew. 

The  wall  paper  and  furniture  was  m^de  of  Prang  construc- 
tion paper  with  the  exception  of  one  bedroom.  Here  we 
used  small  pieces  of  white  paper  rolled  tightly  and  pasted 
and  fastened  together  with  pins. 

The  woodwork,  including  the  pillars  between  two  down- 
stairs rooms,  was  made  of  imitation  oak  such  as  is  used 
around  the  edge  of  rugs.  The  doors  were  two  pieces  of 
this  pasted  together  with  a  brass  paper  fastener  on  each 
side  for  a  knob;  the  doors  really  opened  (cloth hinges);, 
this  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  children. 

The  second  and  third  grade  children  made  the  rugs;  all 
other  furnishing  was  done  by  my  first  graders.  The  waste 
paper  basket  was  also  a  gift  from  a  third  grade  boy. 

The  living  room  contained  a  brown  library  table,  common 
chair,  arm  (^air  with  leather  back  and  seat,  foot  stool  rocker 
and  victrola,  which  do  not  show  in  picture,  brown  chenille 
rug,  tan  curtains. 

The  dining  room,  papered  in  blue,  with  blue  rug  with 
black  and  white  border,  contained  dining  table,  buffet  and 
three  chairs  and  white  curtains. 

The  kitchen,  with  green  wall  paper,  green  and  white  lino- 
leum, contained  table,  two  chairs,  sink,  all  white,  and  range 
made  of  black  paper  with  silver  trunmings. 

The  front  bedroom  was  papered  in  white  with  pink  de- 
sign; it  contained  a  white  rug  with  pink  and  blue  design  in 
center  and  border;  bed,  dresser,  arm  chair,  small  table 
and  skirt  box.  A  white  batiste  with  tiny  pink  design  was 
used  for  bed  covering,  chair,  skirt  box  and  window  draperies. 

The  back  bedroom  was  papered  in  white  with  yellow 
border.  This  room  had  a  white  rag  rug,  with  yellow  border, 
and  contained  bed,  dressing  table,  stool,  chair  and  table, 
all  made  of  rolled  paper.  The  bed  on  the  sleeping  porch 
was  made  in  the  same  way.  The  bathroom  (between  the 
two  bedrooms)  hardly  shows  at  all  in  the  picture.  It  had 
a  blue  rag  rug  with  white  border,  bath  tub  and  lavatory 
made  of  clay,  as  were  also  the  fern  dishes.  All  windows 
had  glass  and  green  shades.  The  light  domes  were  tinted 
to  correspond  with  decoration  of  each  room. 

After  we  had  furniture  all  made  and  in  place  some  thought 
it  was  not  complete  enough  and  wanted  to  make  other 
things.  One  made  a  telephone,  one  a  clock  and  one  a 
broom.    These  do  not  show  in  the  picture. 

Our  house  took  first  prize  at  the  County  Fair  last  fall  and 
we  were  very  proud  of  it. 


For  the  Little  One's  Rubbers 

So  often  we  hear,  when  winter  time  comes  and  little  people 
are  wearing  rubbers,  "Miss ,  Johnnie  has  my  rub- 
bers," or,  "I  can  only  find  one  rubber."  A  remedy  will 
be  found  by  hanging  a  common  clothespin  by  a  string  to 
each  hook  in  the  cloakroom.  With  this  the  children  fasten 
their  rubbers  by  placing  them  together  and 
pushing  the  clothespin  on  snugly  at  the  heels. 
If  possible  to  obtain  the  new  spring  pin,  use 
it,  as  it  is  a  little  easier  to  place  and  not  quite 
so  apt  to  slip.  This  has  saved  me  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  worry  and  the  same  pins  will  last 
forever. 

And  to  the  teacher  who  must  sharpen  her 
own  pencils  this  little  device  I  think  will  give 
aid.  Take  a  piece  of  doth  (any  color  as  long  as 
it  is  dark,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  soiled  by  hand- 
ling) hem  it,  and  down  the  center  place  another 
piece  and  stitch,  making  places  for  as  many 
pencils  as  you  have  seats  in  a  row.  Have  as 
many  of  these  as  you  have  rows  so  each  row  will  have  a 
pencil  box  (as  I  call  it)  of  its  own.  The  number  of  the  row 
may  be  etched  on  the  outside.    These  pencil  boxes  are 

E laced  on  the  front  seats  and  each  child  will  in  turn  insert 
is  pencil  in  its  proper  place.  The  last  pupil  in  each 
row  will  roll  the  box  up  and  they  are  easily  collected. 
Then  after  school  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  unroll  them  and 
sharpen  the  broken  pencils.  This  little  article  is  not 
only  a  noiseless,  but  a  sanitary  way  of  handling  the  pen- 
cils, as  each  child  always  has  his  own  pencil.  The  little 
boxes  I  have  are  about  seven  by  nine  inches,  inner  part 
four  by  six  inches.  The  length  depends  on  the  length  of 
each  row.  This  device  has  saved  me  many  hours  of  time 
after  school. 


molDlr  for  penols 

E.  M.  Short 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
Hallowe'en 

Margaret  Pauline  Benedict 

THE  question  of  entertainments  in  country  schools 
is  often  a  puzzling  one,  but  last  year  we  found  that 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Hallowe'en  gave  us  a 
solution  which  was  very  successful,  and  would  help 
our  dty  schoolmates  as  well  as  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  made  lovely  posters.  We  cut 
orange  cr^  paper  into  two  strips,  lengthwise  of  the  roll, 
and  pasted  on  them  flying  witches,  owls  in  dead  trees,  cats 
in  moons,  witches  and  kettles,  all  the  ghostly  Hallowe'en 
symbols,  cut  by  patterns  from  black  cr^e  paper.  The 
posters  were  very  effective  and  we  also  used  them  in  our 
language  and  number  work,  with  good  results. 

In  the  front  of  the  room  were  great  black  cats,  and  a 
grinning  feline  adorned  each  window  shade.  The  Raggedy 
Man  and  Xizabeth  Ann  were  larger  children;  the  one  with 
overalls,  straw  hat  and  rake,  the  other  apron-covered,  flour- 
sprinkled,  and  carrying  her  broom.  Orphan  Annie  was 
tattered  as  heart  could  wish.    The  playletmpgram  follows: 
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{Enler  a  liUk  boy  who  reeUes  the  "Raggedy  Man''  and  then 
says:) 

"Just  to  let  you  sec, 
How  funny  the  Raggedy  Man  can  be, 
I'll  call  s<Hne  other  chaps  I  know, 
And  see  if  they  don't  tell  you  so. 

"One  of  these  will  tell  about  the  *01d  Tramp."' 

(Enter  two  boys,  one  of  them  recites  the  "Old  Tramp:') 

Second  Boy  I'll  tell  you  about  the  "Bumble  Bee." 
(Recites  ity  and  adds)  You  just  ought  to  see  'Lizabeth  Ann, 
our  hired  girl.    She's  got  a  beau! 

(Enter  ^Lizabeth  Ann  and  the  Raggedy  Man,  sit  down  side 
by  side  and  former  gives  "^Lizabeth  Ann") 

'Lizabeth  Ann  Where's  Orphan  Annie?  I  have  to  take 
care  of  her,  you  know. 

(Enter  Orphan  Annie  and  two  or  three  children,) 

Orphan  Annie  Here  I  am,  and  this  boy  with  me  says 
he  knows  what  is  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world.  What 
do  you  think  it  can  be? 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION  October    1914 

(Boy  reciks,  "The  Tmmest  Thing  in  the  World:') 


'LizabeihAnn    Paul,  what  about  "Naughty  Claude?" 
.Paul    Recites  "Naughty  Claude," 

(Enter  two  children.) 

Raggedy  Man  Here's  that  bad  boy  now.  Claude, 
what  happened  to  you  every  night? 

Claude  (recites  "Seein'  Things  at  Night")  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  hear  about  a  good  fight? 

Everyone    Yes!    Yes! 

(Second  child  recites  the  "Duel") 

'Lizabeth  Ann  Little  Orphan  Annie  knows  ever  so 
many  things.    Please  tell  us  some  of  them.    WiH  you? 

(Orphan  Annie  recites  poem  of  that  name.) 

One  of  the  children  That  is  nice,  but  the  Raggedy  Man 
knows  the  best  ones. 

(AU  gather  around  the  Raggedy  Man,  who  recites  "Nine 
Little  GoUins:') 

(All  these  poems  can  be  found  in  Riley's  collection,  except  the  "  Do^" 
which  is  by  Field.) 


Little  Leaves 


(May  be  given  with  pretty  finger-play,  or  with  appropriate  motions,  if  desired.) 
Alice  E.  Allen  *Chas.  E,  Boyd 
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1.  Down      and      down        the        leaf    -    lets 

2.  On        the     ground      the        leaf    -    lets 

3.  Then         a    -     way         they       leap       and 


fall,  Down  they  fall, 
lie,  Leaf  -  lets  lie, 
run,      Leap        and         run, 


down      they       fall, 
leaf   -    lets  lie, 

leap       and        run, 
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Well       they      know 
Till         the         jol 
Dane    -  ing,      danc 


the       breez-  y         call 
ly        wind  sweeps    by 
ing       just      for        fun 


Of      the    bright       Oc     -     to  -       ber. 

In      the     bright       Oc     -     to  -      ber. 

With    the     bright       Oc     -     to  -      ber. 
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Signs 
Edith  Vaughan  Michaux 

I  saw  a  whirling  gale  of  dust 

A-gallop  down  the  street, 
It  set  a  flock  of  busy  birds 

A-whirring  in  retreat; 
The  leaves  Uke  weary  butterflies 

Sank  slowly  one  by  one, 
While  schoolward  sober  children  marched  - 

All  told  me,  "  Summer's  gone." 


Moving  Pictures 

We  sometimes  have  moving  pictures  in  our  room  and  this 
is  how  we  do  it.  I  took  a  strip  of  paper,  several  yards  long 
and  about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  printed  words  on  it  about 
six  inches  apart.  Then  I  took  a  large  piece  of  pasteboard 
(the  kind  that  comes  between  crackers)  and  cut  two  slits  in 
it,  about  six  inches  apart  and  wide  enough  to  slip  the  long 
piece  of  paper  through.  After  putting  the  paper  through 
the  slits  I  pasted  the  ends  together  and  by  pulling  on  the 
paper  first  one  word  and  then  another  comes  into  view. 
The  children  name  the  pictures  by  giving  the  words.  They 
never  tire  of  doing  this. 

Ella    McIntire 


A  Suggestion  for  Busy  Work 

Macaroni  stars  may  be  bought  at  a  grocery  store  for 
eight  cents  a  pound.  They  may  be  used  in  various  ways. 
Two  pounds  will  give  forty-five  children  enough  to  work 
with.  Have  the  children  bring  small  boxes  from  home  to 
keep  their  stars  in,  or  spool  boxes  may  be  obtained  at  any 
dry  goods  store. 

1  Give  each  child  a  piece  of  colored  silkateen  about 
ten  inches  long  and  let  him  thread  the  stars.  This  is  very 
interesting  work  and  will  keep  the  children  happy,  busy 
and  quiet  for  a  long  time. 

Make  words  with  the  stars  on  their  desks. 

3  Make  sounds. 

4  Make  numbers. 
Make  examples: 

1  +  3  =  4 
^    J-    ^^^    ■—    ^^^^ 

Mary  G.  Coyle 


L 


Public    School 
Business 

Read  this  card  —  it  was  written  by  a  teacher 

who  is  working,  just  as  you 

are,  to  make  healthier. 

happier,  better 

children. 


Nmme  of 
writer  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  hundreds  of 
letters  we  are  receiving  from  school  teachers 
the  country  over.  We  are  helping  in  the 
campaign  for  Sound  Teeth  —  Better  School 
Work  with 

COLOaTE'S 

RIBBON  DCNTOL  CREieCO 

Tell  your  pupils  the  advantages  of  clean  teeth  and 
wholesome  mouths — -and  let  us  help  you. 
It  is  the  policy  of  our  Educational  Department  to 
send  once  each  year  to  any  class  a  supply  of 
Pledge  Cards,  Booklets  and 

Free   Trial    Tubes    of 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream 

The  efficient  dentifrice  with  the  delicious  flavor 
which  makes  the  care  of  the  teeth  a  pleasure  and 
therefore  an  easily-formed  habit. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806  New  York 


Qood  until 
Nov.  IS,  1914 


COLGATE  A  CO.,  Depk.  80 
i  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards  for 

'  Number  of  Scholars    Average  Age 

'   School  

i 

I  Name  of  Teacher    

I  .  

1  P.  O.  Address 


I  {ThiB  otter  la  good  only  In  the  United  States) 

!_____________ 
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Dust-pan  Twins 

The  accompanying  illustration,  from  a  sketch  for  the 
school-room  blackboard,  I  have  found  a  valuable  aid  in 
overcoming  the  use  of  the  words,  ain*t  and  hain't.  I  have 
sent  it  to  Primary  Education  in  the  hope  that  other  teach- 
ers may  make  use  of  it. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Gripfin 


Geography  Game 

United  States 
Etta  M.  Hall 

SHOW  the  children  the  map  of  the  United  States. 
TTien  give  the  directions  North,  South,  East,  West, 
N.  E.,  S.  E.,  N.  W.,  S.  W. 

Play  your  school-room  floor  represents  the  United 
States.  Let  the  children  find  the  various  directions.  Then 
place  a  child  at  each  cardinal  point  and  have  that  child 
ask,  "Where  am  I,  Alice?"  Alice  says,  "North,"  then  the 
chUd  will  respond,  "You  may  take  my  place."  That  is,  if 
Alice  answers  correctly;  if  she  does  not,  tiie  question  is 
asked  of  another,  imtil  correcUy  answered. 


Continue  this  drill  for  all  points.  When  this  is  learned, 
explain  the  facts,  that  we  get  more  of  certain  crops  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  California 
is  called  a  fruit  r^on:  The  South,  a  cotton  region.  The 
West,  a  mining  region,  etc. 

Now  place  children  at  these  points  as  before.  Then 
choose  another  for  a  traveler.  Ask  the  traveler  to  bring 
you  some  cotton,  the  traveler  going  to  the  child,  who 
represents  the  cotton  region.  Then  ask  for  some  flour,  the 
traveler  going  to  the  wheat  region;  for  gold  and  silver,  the 
traveler  going  to  the  mining  region;  for  com  or  com  meal; 
for  lumber  for  fruit,  etc.,  the  traveler  visiting  each  r^on. 
The  children  enjoy  being  travelers,  while  tiiose  who  re- 
main at  the  seats  become  close  observers,  for  if  a  mistake 
is  made,  the  traveler  must  return  to  his  home.  Then 
change  the  game.  The  children  representing  the  various 
regions  asking  in  tum,  "Where  am  I,  Jack?"  Jack  re- 
sponds, "You  are  where  the  cotton  grows  or  where  the 
wheat  grows,"  or  "You  are  in  the  mining  region." 

Have  this  map  placed  upon  the  board  and  the  different 
regions  marked;  leave  untU  the  children  are  familiar  with 
.  it.    Then  erase  and  play  the  game  without  the  map. 

My  children  enjoy  this  game,  and  later  in  the  year,  we 
use  odd  pieces  of  paper  and  cut  out  the  train,  auto,  cars, 
etc.,  that  will  assist  us  in  bringing  home  the  various  products. 
The  children  become  acquainted  with  the  "Ways  of  Travel." 


The  Review  "Quiz-Box" 

I  divide  the  class  of  twenty  into  two  teams,  "The  Yale'* 
and  "The  Harvard."  I  prepare,  before  class,  a  great  many- 
definite  questions,  which  are  written  on  narrow  strips  of 
paper  and  placed  in  a  cigar  box.  This  box  is  placed  on  a 
desk  or  table  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

A  member  of  the  "Yale"  team  goes  to  the  box,  reads 
a  question  carefully,  and  answers  it.  Each  question  an- 
swered correctiy  counts  one  for  his  side.  As  soon  as  he 
makes  a  mistake,  one  of  "The  Harvards"  steps  to  the  box 
and  continues  the  reading  and  answering  of  questions. 
When  this  person  takes  his  seat,  the  "  Yales"  have  another 
chance,  etc.  Of  course  the  side  having  the  most  points, 
wins. 

The  pupils  will  study  earnestly  for  a  "quiz-box,"  when 
other  methods  fail. 

HoRTENSE  Stoddard 


N.WEST 
wrteAT 
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S.EAST 
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■^he  Victor  in  Junior  Chautauqua,  Bucknell  CoUciEe  Campus,  Lewiaburg.Pa 


Did  you  attend  Chautauquas 
this  summer? 

If  so  you  probably  found  the  Victor  giving  the  children  the 
time  of  their  lives  in  folk  dancing,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Junior  Director,  for  our  records  were  used  in  more  than  500  Junior 
Chautauquas. 

Have  you  heard  the  new  Patriotic  records  listed  in  the  Sep- 
tember supplement?  The  historic  treatment  of 
'*Dixie"  and  "Yankee  Doodle'*  will  certainly 
prove  strongly  educational  as  well  as  enjoyable. 
The  four  songs  studied  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Music  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  some  standardization,  are  given  in  the 
version  adopted  by  the  N.  E.  A. 
for  use  in  schools.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 


Victor  XXV 

S60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  bom  can  be  removed 
•nd  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dusk 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irrt)* 
fpoxmble  people* 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 
Camden^  N.  J. 


11 
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October  Blackboard  Sketches 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

Wide  variation  in  the  pay  for  the  same 
or  similar  work  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
situations  revealed  by  the  investigation 
of  teacheis'  salaries  just  completed  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  C.  Boykin,  editor  of  the 
bureau.  Public  elementary  school  teach- 
ers may  receive  $2400  a  year,  as  some  do 
in  New  York  City,  or  $45  a  year,  as  in 
certain  rural  conmiunities.  Even  in  cities 
of  the  same  class  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  salaries  paid  teachers. 
On  the  administrative  side,  there  are 
county  superintendents  with  pay  ranging 
from  $1 15  to  $4000  per  annimi,  and  college 
presidents  receiving  salaries  all  the  way 
from  $900  to  $12,400. 

In  city  school  systems  salaries  have  in- 
creased steadily  in  recent  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  Western  States;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, salaries  in  city  school  systems  are 
fairly  well  standardized.  The  average 
sala^^  of  the  superintendent  of  schoob 
in  cities  over  250,000  population  is  $7178; 
the  range  is  from  $4000  to  $10,000.  In 
the  same  group  of  dties  high  school  prin- 
cipals average  $3565  and  elementary  teach- 
ers $1018.  Even  in  the  smallest  cities 
listed,  those  between  5000  and  10,000 
population,  salaries  are  fairly  uniform. 
Tlie  maximum  for  superintendents  in  this 
group  is  $3000  and  the  average  $1915; 
but  elementary  teachers  show  an  annual 
average  of  $533,  with  salaries  as  high  as 
11350  and  as  low  as  $104. 

It  is  in  the  colleges  and  universities  that 
the  widest  variation  prevails.  The  sal- 
aries of  men  with  the  rank  of  "professor" 
range  from  $450  to  $7500.  "Professors" 
in  some  institutions  receive  less  than  "in- 
structors" or  even  "assistants"  in  others. 
Salaries  of  deans  of  these  institutions  vary 
from  $500  to  $5000.  University  teachers 
of  subjects  for  which  there  is  direct  com- 
mercial demand  outside  receive  somewhat 
higher  salaries  than  those  in  charge  of 
the  traditional  academic  subjects,  but  the 
difference  is  less  than  might  be  expected. 
The  highest  average  salaries  for  full  pro- 
fessors are  paid  in  law  and  civil  en- 
gineering. Law  cl&ims  the  highest  paid 
professorship  in  any.  subject,  with  one 
salary  of  $7500;  but  there  are  professors 
of  physics,  geology  and  Latin  who  receive 
17500.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  reported  most 
college  teaching,  particularly  in  the  first 
two  years,  is  done  by  men  of  instructor 
grade  with  salaries  of  $1000  to  $1200,  or 
by  assistants  who  receive  on  the  average 
about  $500,  usually  for  half-time  ser 
vices. 

Quite  as  noteworthy  is  the  variation  in 
salaries  for  State  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  salaries  of  the  chief 
school  officers  in  the  various  States  range 
from  $10,000  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York;  $7500  m  Illinois;  $5600  in  Massa 
chusetts,  and  $5000  in  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, California,  Indiana,  and  Louisi- 
ana; down  to  $2000  in  Delaware,  Ne- 
braska and  Nevada;  $1900  in  South  Caro- 
lina; and  $1800  m  South  Dakota. 

The  report  contains  detailed  compari- 
sons, showing  the  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries  at  different  periods.  The  figures 
thus  collected  will  be  utilized  as  the  basis 
for  further  investigation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  by  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Education  Association 
to  determine  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
teaching  profession. 


3  A  .3  8  —  Fashionable 
Russian  Tunic  Dress 

of;"^iATIONAL"  AU 
Wool  Worsted  Serge. 
High  yoke  and  collar 
cream- white  Oriental  lace 
and  round  collar,  cuffs  and 
girdle  of  silk  messaline.  In- 
visible front  closing;  inner 
belt  and  shields.  Smooth-fit- 
ting tunic  and  flounce  joined 
to  a  sateen  foundation. 

COLORS:  medium  brown 
trimmed  with  self  color  mes- 
saline; also  navy  blue,  black, 
wine  color,  orHunter's  green; 
each  trimmed  with  black 
messaline.  SIZES :  32  to  46 
bust;  skirt  length  38  to41  in- 
ches with  3 -inch  basted  hera. 
Give  bust,  waist  and  hip 
measures  and  front  skirt 
length.     Order  todav. 

Postpaid,  $4.98 


21A38  49^ 

A  Bargain 

21 A38  -  Cha  mbray 
Cover-All  Apron  and 
Dust  Cap  —  very  pretty 
and  very  serviceable.  The 
round  neck  and  kimono 
sleeves,  the  pocket  and  the 
belt  in  back  arc  bound  with 
lawn  in  harmonizing  color. 
Back  closing.  The  becom- 
ing dust  cap  to  match  is  in- 
cluded in  the  price. 

COLORS:  grey  or  cadet 
blue.  SIZES :  small  or  large. 
You  will  be  delighted  if 
you  order  this  apron  and 
cap — it  is  a  genuine  bargain. 
Order  it  today. 

Postpaid,  Two  for  .95 
EachM9 


34A38-Hand 

Engraved  Cameo 
Brooch  pin  or 
Pendant.  Twen- 
ty year  gold -filled 
with  hand-en- 
graved ivory  color 
head.  Back- 
ground in  garnet, 
black,  or  blue. 
Regular  value,  $3.98  Here  is  a  splen- 
did barmin  at  the  "  National's  '*  low 
price.    Order  to-day.     Postpaid,  $\,9B 


46A38 


n 


00 


46A38  —  An  exceptional  value  —  lAdies'  Fleece-Lined  Suede 
Gloves  for  only  $1 .00.  Dressy,  yet  very  warm  and  very  ser- 
viceable. Half-pique  sewn;  three  rows  of  stitching  on  bacJc. 
COLORS:  tan  or  medium  grey.  SIZES:  ti  to  8>D— in  Jialf 
sizes.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  warmth  and  beauty  of 
these  splendid  gloves.     Order  to-day.        •        Postpaid.  $1.00 


£ 


238  West 
24th  Street 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.iNev/voA^J 
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Song  and  Story 

Alice  E.  Allen 
II 

(The  little  facts,  fancies,  stories,  verses,  and  songs  of  this  series  — 
3ome  new,  some  old  —  are  given  in  the  hope  that  every  teacher  will  find 
something  she  can  use  for  seat-woric,  for  dictation,  for  story-telling, 
for  pieces  to  speak,  songs  to  sing,  or  plays  to  play.) 

Little  Bits  about  October 

Throughout  Ctetober,  the  da)rs  grow  shorter,  the  nights 
longer.  It  is  the  season  of  reddening  leaf  and  ripening 
fruits  and  nuts.  One  writer  calls  it  "Heaven's  delicious 
breath";  another,  "The  orchard  of  the  year."  Helen 
Himt  in  her  little  poem  tells  beautifully  of  its  "bright 
blue  weather."  The  moon  of  October  is  called  the 
"Hunter's  Moon."  October  12  is  Columbus  Day.  The 
31st  —  the   Eve  of   All  Saints — we  call  All  Hallowe'en. 

The  stone  of  October  is  the  opal.  The  opal  is  a  very 
beautiful  gem.  Its  colors  are  something  like  those  you 
«ee  in  a  dewdrop — soft,  hazy  blue,  with  a  spark  of  fire 
back  of  the  blue.    It  means  Hope. 

Hops  are  sometimes  given  as  the  emblem  of  October. 
Hop-vines  are  soft,  glossy  green.  They  twine  gracefully 
-about  tall  poles,  their  pale-green  fruit  falling  in  beautiful 
'clusters  from  the  top.  In  our  country  they  ripen  and  are 
•gathered  long  before  October.  If  you  were  to  choose  the 
flower  for  October,  what  would  it  be?  The  blue  gentian? 
The  cardinal  flower?  The  wild  aster?  Or  would  you  choose 
a  spray  of  bright  autumn  leaves? 

October's  colors  are  crimson  and  gold,  and  every  day, 
•everywhere  she  goes,  she  wears  them.  You  see  them  in  the 
leaves  turning  and  dropping  in  orchards,  fields,  forests, 
yards,  and  along  the  waysides. 

Sometimes  in  October  —  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-fifth,  maybe  —  comes  a  day  which  should  be  called 
"Falling  Leaf  Day."  Every  minute,  it  seems,  a  leaf  falls. 
Silently,  brightly,  never  stopping,  down  they  come. 

If  you  have  an  October  birUiday,  wear  an  opal  for  hope. 

Let  the  candles  on  your  cake  be  yellow  and  red.  And 
don't  forget  that  October  is  the  month  of  Columbus  —  that 
wonderful  man  who  found  a  New  World  —  the  Land  we 
love  best  of  all.  And  because  we  can't  even  think  of  him 
without  thinking  of  such  great  things  as  courage  and 
patience,  let's  try  every  day  this  month,  to  "  try,  try  again  I " 
Trying  will  surely  help  us  to  find  a  World  —  the  world 
of  happiness  and  success. 

Quotations 

Now  the  autumn  crisps  the  forests. 
Hunters  gather,  bugles  ring. 

—  Matthew  Arnold 

A  tender  touch  on  everything, 
As  if  autumn  remembered  the  days  of  spring. 

—  Selected 

On  woodlands  ruddy  with  autumn. 
The  amber  sunshine  lies. — Selected 


All  her  spears  in  proud  array, 
Comes  the  bannered  autumn  day. 

—  Margaret  E.  Sang^er 

Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead. 

—  Selected 

All  that's  good  and  great  is  done, 

Just  by  patient  trying! —  PheAe  Cory 

If  you  know  what  torch  to  light, 
Guiding  others  through  the  mght, 
Light  itl  — Selected 

In  storm  and  in  sunshine^  whatever  prevail, 
Press  onward  and  conquer  and  never  say  fsiil! 

—  SeUcted 

The  boy  who  will  work  with  his  head  and  his  heart, 
Will  discover  a  new  world  surely.  —  Selected 

He  gained  a  world!     He  gave  that  world 
Its  watchword,  "On  and  on!" 

—  From  "Columbus*^  —  Joaquin  Miller 

Pieces  to  Speak 

What  Does  It  Mean? 
What  (Xk,^6  it  mean  when  the  crickets  chirp? 

And  away  to  the  Southland  the  wild  geese  steer? 
When  apples  are  falling  and  nuts  are  brown. 
These  are  the  signs  that  autumn  is  here. 

—  M.  fi.  N.  Hathaway 

(From  Elson  Primary  School  Reader.      Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

Autumn  Days 
Oh,  happy,  happy  autumn  dajrs, 
How  many  gorgeous  flags  you  raise! 
Where  did  you  find  your  colors  rare? 
That  all  the  hills  and  valleys  wear?  * 

The  purple  grapes  show  everjrwhere 

A  film  of  blue  like  smoky  air;  I 

The  trees  in  hillside  orchards  old 

Bear  banners  russet,  green,  and  gold. 

The  oaks  are  turning  red  and  brown, 
The  willows*  yellow  leaves  float  down, 
And  all  the  maples  are  ablaze. 
Like  flames  against  the  purple  haze. 

—  Selected 

(From  Modem  Music  Series,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  Leaves 
Bright  yellow  and  red  and  orange, 
The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts; 
The  trees  are  Indian  princes. 
But  soon  they'll  turn  to  ghosts. 

—  William  AUingham 
{Continued  on  page  610) 
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Latta's    Helps    For   Teachers 

Best  on  Earth*  Least  Expensive — Sent  Postpaid 


Read  Our  Best  Offers 

1.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  30c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  one  copy  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

2.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  50c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  both  copies  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

3.  Send  a  mon6y  order  for  at  least  $4.00  worth  of  ^oods  and  ask 
for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  mcluded  free. 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  1,  for  Fall  and  Winter 15c 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  2,  for  Winter  and  Spring 15c 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged. $1.00 


41  New  Paper  CutUng  Designs 15c 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard.  ...20c 

50  Drawings    to    Color,    assorted 15c 

44  Large   Drawings  to   Color 26c 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha  Drawings  to  Color 15c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to  Color 15c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color*  6x9  inches 10c 

16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color 6e 

8  Large   Physiology   Drawings 10c 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  15c 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 1 5c 

New  Intermediate  Arithmetie  Cards 18e 

8  Intermediate   Language    Pictures 20c 


iiiiUs  and  Ucvtces  fur    Teaclieis 20c 

Cock   Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings 8c 

Gingerbread  Boy  Story  with  16  Drawings,  12c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary..  12c 

Over  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste 16c 

Over  3ip00  Printed   Words  to  paste 16c 

Word  Cards  showing  print  and  script,  set,  28c 
The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  four  children.  .$2.20 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship. , -5c 

10  Stencils  to  use  with  a  lead  pencil 13c 

Letters  and  Fijpures,  44-inch,  on  cards.... 30c 
Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for....  10c 
Brown     or     Carbon-tone  Pictures,      16x20, 

Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve; 

Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill:  Gleaners; 

Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for. ..60c 


12  Siieets  Transparent  Tracinif  Pancr iSc 

25   Public   School    Report   Cards 10c 

15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 
Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25   Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject 10c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 
Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 
Latta's   Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades.  .25c 

16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys... 25c 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  I5c 

Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 25c 
Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,   15c t  2  doz..2Sc 

12  Pretty   Gift  Cards  for   Last  Day 2Sc 

20  Outline  Maps,  SJ^xll,  name  maps 10c 

Large   Outline   Mans   of  U.   S.   for   Charts, 
24x36    inches,    3    for 20e 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

^  C  ^  C 


Borders,  each  5c.  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;    Pumpkins;    Grapes;    Cattails;    Holly;    Bells;    Santa;    Birds;    Roses;    Pomsettia. 

Portraits,  Animals,  etc.,  sice  17x22  inches,  each  5c,  Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson;  Long- 
fellow; Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;    Hen;    Rooster;    Owl;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indian, 

Other  Stencila.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typical  Pilgrims ;  Mayflower ;  Log  Cabin ;  Turkey 
Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa  Driving  Eipht  Reindeer;  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney; SanU  Filling  Stockings;  Christ  Child  ;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome:  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar.  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Stencila.  34x44  inches,  each  20c  I  nited  States;  Any  Continent;  Any  State;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,   at   3c  each,   for   seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  United  Sutcs ;  Europe :  Wui  Id ,  ^liicicnt  History. 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  ISc;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  aoout  9x12  inches.  60c;  Five-inch  Ornamental 
Alphabet  for  20c;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set,  10c. 

Colored  Chalk.     Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  two  doz.,  25c.    Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  10c 
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Read  This  Letter 

"Last  year  my  school  prepared  an  exhibit 
tion  for  our  county  fair  and  won  the  $10  cash, 
prize,  besides  several  other  useful  premiums. 
Ouf  county  superintendent  now  has  the  dis- 
play at  the  state  fair  where  we  feel  sure  of 
winning  more  prizes.  We  were  successful  in 
this  undertaking  because  we  had  your  book 
for  teachers  and  other  helps  that  you  publish." 


Other  School  Supplies 

Postaiie  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers  are  greatly  favored  by  the  late  parcel  post  ruling.     Ask  your 
postmaster  or  rural  carrier  for  detailed  information.     Send  a  money    order 
_    ^     and  be  sure  to  include  enough  postage.     If  vou  allow  too  much  for  postage,     ^^_ 
N^^I  will  return  it  in  stamps  with  the  goods.  aj^^ 


Construction  Patterns,  set  of  33  by  Latta, 
printed  on  heavy  cardboard  or  baper  in 
tour  colors,  ready  to  make  up  (24  oz.)..38c 
Cardboard  for  sewing  cards  and  construc- 
tion, white,  tough,  56  shts  9x12  (2  lbs.)  20c 

Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2|i  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  manila,  9x12  (5  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12  (9  lbs.) 60c 

Drawing    and    Construction    Paper,    heavv, 

9x12,  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz.).15c 
Hektograph,  8^x11  J4.  ink,  etc.   (5  lbs.). $2.00 

Hektograph  Paper,  8^x11   (6  lbs.) 50c 

Hektograph  Ink,  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 


Rubber   Type    Printer   for   making   charts, 

H'inch  type   (6  lbs.) $1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,  j4-in.  type  (12  oz.)  48c 
Mounting    Paper,    Special    Quality,    heavy 

20x25  in..  Grey  or  Seal  Brown  (2  lbs.)  25c 
Paper    for    folding    and     cutting,     assorted 

colors,  20x25,  45  sheets  (3  lbs.) 25c 

Shoe  Pegs,  3000,  six  colors  (12  oz.) 15c 

Sewing  Card  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)..10c 
Scissors,  4 H -inch,  blunt,  dozen   (18  oz.)..60c 

Raffia,    natural    (1    lb.) 18c 

Raffia,  colored,  name  color   (l4  lb.) 25c 

Raffia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.   (2  oz.) 10c 


Reed,  per  pound.  No.    1  fine,  60c;  No.  2 

medium,  5Sc;  No.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  4Sc;  No.  5  coarser 40c 

Latta's    Christmas    Boxes,    holly,    printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,  dozen  (8  oz.)....10 
(Christmas  Boxes,  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,   dozen    (6   oz.) 18c 

Latta's  8-inch  CHock  Dial  (5  oz.) 15c 

Tableaux  Light,  name  color,  can  (6  dz.)..30c 

Beginner's  Tracing  Pad  (5  oz.) 6c 

U.  S.  Flags,  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (1  lb.).. 35c 
Brass    Paper    Fasteners,    round    heads.    100 

(4  oz.)    K-in.    10c;    yi-in.   12c;    fi.in...,l5' 


Address  J.  S.  LATTA.  INC..  BOX   29.  CEDAR    FALLS,  IOWA 
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These  stories  are  intended  fox  use  in  tht  first  five  grades.  The  children  take  the  parts  and  act  out  the  incidents,  thus  "sensing"  and  indelibly  fixing  in 
ITtat  histovical  events  covered  by  the  series.  The  plan  b  in  accordance  with  the  latest  pedagogical  principles.  The  author  has  demonstrated  its  value  in 
where  the  children  have  taken  the  parts,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.     15  paper  covered  booklets  10  cents  each  as  follows: 


the 
her  own 


the 


1  Christopher  Columbus  and  i  erdinand  Magellan. 

2  Fiancb  Drake  and  John  Smith. 

3  The  French  in  Onada  and  Henry  Hudson  in  the  New  World. 

4  Miles  Standish  and  Roger  Williams. 
&  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  New  Amsterdam  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 

6  WilUam  Penn  and  the  Quakers  and  LaSalle  and  his  journey  down  the  Mississippi. 

7  The  Charter  Oak  and  Patrick  Henry. 

8  (jcorge  Washington. 


x&o 


*7Xstozx     IStxreet,    TIBCai 


9  The  Boston  Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revere  and  Battle  of  Lexington. 

10  Israel  Putnam  and  Nathan  Hale. 

11  Daniel  Boone. 

12  John  Paul  Jones  and  (xeorge  Rogers  Clark. 

13  The  Swamp  Fox  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

14  Daniel  Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

15  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant. 

No  free  samples 
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{Continued  from  page  508) 

Waiting 

I  saw  them.    On  the  ground  they  lay, 
Golden  and  red  —  a  huddled  swarm, 
Waiting  till  one  from  far  away, 
White  bedclothes  heaped  upon  her  arm. 
Should  come  to  wrap  them  safe  and  warm. 

—  Susan  Coolidge 

Dance  of  the  Leaves 
(May  be  given  with  motions  and  gay  dance) 

A  maple  leaf,  whose  gown  was  red, 
Glanced  gaily  at  her  fellow, 

A  birchen  leaf,  with  orange  cup 
And  doublet  trimmed  with  yellow. 

"O  what  a  night  to  dance  the  lea," 
She  called  in  accents  sprightly, 
He  straightway  doffed  his  sUken  cap, 
Inviting  her  politely. 

« 

The  autumn  breezes  piped  a  jig. 
The  brooklet  himmied  a  ditty, 

As  swift  and  swifter  flew  their  feet, 
They  grew  more  gay  and  witty. 

I  heard  departing  down  the  glen 
Their  tripping  steps  and  laughter. 

But  where  they  went  I  do  not  know  — 
I  did  not  follow  after.  —  James  Geddes 

(From  Riverside  Graded  Song  Book,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.) 

Blithe  and  Gay 

(For  little  IcXks  with  baskets.    Sing  to  air,  "Lightly  Row,"  if  desired.) 

Blithe  and  gay,  let's  away, 
To  the  woods  for  nuts  to-day, 
They  are  grown  ripe  and  brown 
Pattering,  pattering  down. 
Shyly  creeps  the  squirrel  near. 
Seeking  food  for  winter  drear. 
Hush — stand  still  —  do  no  ill. 
Let  him  have  his  Ml—KaU  T.  Sizer 

Thistledown 

Never  a  beak  has  my  white  bird. 

Nor  throat  for  song. 
But  wings  of  silk  by  soft  winds  stirred, 

Bear  it  along. 

With  wings  of  silk  and  a  heart  of  seed. 

O'er  field  and  town, 
It  sails  —  O  quaint  little  bird  indeed  — 

The  thistledown! 
—  C  D,  J5.  in  Wide- Awake,  November ,  1885 

Riddle  Rhyme 

My  first  is  the  World  Columbus  reached, 
When  he  sailed  out  west  from  the  Old;   (New) 

My  second  is  what  Coliunbus  did 
At  the  end  of  his  voyage  bold.     (Found) 

My  third  is  something  Columbus  saw, 

'Twixt  the  sea  and  the  sky  of  blue, 
On  October  the  twelfth,  that  wonderful  year. 

Of  fourteen  and  ninety  and  two.     (Land.) 

My  whole  is  a  dog,  black,  shaggy,  and  big  (Newfound- 
land.) 
Ever  ready  a  life  to  save  — 
The  dog  that  is  known  as  the  children's  friend. 
And  is  gentle  as  he  is  brave. 

—  C.  S.  P.  in  Little  Folks,  December,  1902 


Once  Upon  a  Time 

A  pretty  little  princess 

A  winding  stair  did  climb. 
And  leaned  from  out  a  turret 

All  once  upon  a  time. 

A  prince  upon  a  charger 

Was  gaily  dashing  by. 
He  saw  the  pretty  princess. 

And  cried,  "0,  with  me  fly!'' 

The  princess  lean'd  out  toward  him, 
He  caught  her  then  and  there, 

A  filmy  veil  she  fastened 
About  her  fluflfy  hair. 

Away  they  rode  together. 
Through  miles  of  sunny  clime. 

Prince  Wind  and  Princess  Milkweed, 
All  once  upon  a  time!  — A,  E.  A* 

The  Dream  Fairy 

A  little  fairy  comes  at  night. 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  her  hair  is  brown. 

With  silver  spots  upon  her  wings, 
And  from  the  moon  she  flutters  down. 

She  has  a  little  silver  wand. 
And  when  a  good  child  goes  to  bed, 

She  waves  her  hand  from  right  to  left. 
And  makes  a  circle  round  its  head. 

And  then  it  dreams  of  pleasant  things. 
Of  fountains  filled  with  fairy  fish. 

And  trees  that  bear  delicious  fruit. 
And  bow  their  branches  at  a  wish. 

—  Thomas  Hood 

TOPSY    TURVY 

This  it  is  that  puzzles  me. 

How  the  little  Japanee 

'Way  beyond  fiie  great  salt  sea 

In  the  land  of  silk  and  tea. 

Is  just  opposite  to  me! 

Both  are  standing  on  the  ground, 

And  the  earth  between  is  round! 

O,  I  cannot  help  but  frown, 
For  perhaps  I'm  upside  down, 
And  our  peaceful  Uttle  town, 
And  its  church  and  steeple  brown. 
Also  are  all  upside  down! 

No,  I  will  not  think  'tis  I 
Who  am  hanging  in  the  sky, 
I'd  much  rather  think  'tis  he. 
The  funny  little  Japanee! 

—  LiUle  Men  and  Women 

Perplexed 
Our  little  Estelle 

Was  perplex'd  when  she  found 
That  tMs  wonderful  world. 

That  we  live  on  is  round. 

How  'tis  held  in  its  place 

In  its  orbit  so  true. 
Was  a  puzzle  to  her. 

With  no  answer  in  view. 

"It  must  be,"  said  Estelle, 

"Like  a  ball  in  the  air," 

That  is  hung  by  a  string, 

But  the  string  isn't  there!"— 5/.  Nicholas 
(Continued  on  page  512) 
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OUR    FRONTISPIECE 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  "Chtldren's 
Poet  Laureate" 

On  Wednesday,  October  7,  thousands 
of  schools  throughout  the  country  will 
celebrate  "  Riley  Day, "  the  birthday  of 
our  beloved  poet,  James  Whitcomb  RUey 

From  barefoot  boy  of  sixty  years  ago, 
^Ir.  Riley  has  risen  to  be  the  world^s  fore- 
most poet,  whose  wonderful  poems,  so 
MI  of  human  sympathy,  have  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  universe.  His  works 
constitute  the  world's  best  literature  and 
have  brought  him  high  degrees  of  honor 
in  the  leading  universities  of  this  count ry< 
He  sings  of  a  wealth  held  in  common 
ownership  —  the  laugh  of  the  brook,  the 
drip  of  the  dew,  the  smell  of  the  rose  and 
the  voices  of  children  at  play  —  that  is 
why  he  becomes  the  poet  universal.  Isn't 
it  appropriate  that  he  should  be  bom  in  a 
town  of  so  poetic  a  name  as  Greenfield? 
Indeed  a  good  place  for  the  boyhood  home 
of  a  poet,  for  it  was  surrounded  by  green 
fields  and  woodlands  and  skirted  on  the 
east  by  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
Brandywine,  so  often  mentioned  in  his 
poems. 

These  were  the  natural  inspirations  that 
led  the  boy  Riley  to  the  shining  portals 
of  the  gates  of  fame.  His  interesting 
career  as  a  writer  began  on  the  appearance 
of  his  first  poem  entitled  the  "Old  Swim- 
min*  Hole, "  in  1883,  a  poem  true  to  the 
actual  boyhood  happenings  at  this  beauti- 
ful trysting  spot,  garbed  in  the  splendors 
of  nature  and  immortalized  by  this  first 
and  most  popular  poem. 

^' Where  the  crick  so  still  and  deep, 
Looked  like  a  baby  river  that  was  lay- 
ing half  asleep.*' 

Tourists  from  all  over  the  country 
have  gone  to  Greenfield,  Indiana,  to  see 
this  pretty  treasure  spot  and  to  visit  the 
Old  Riley  Homestead.  Following  this 
poem  and  up  to  the  present  time  have 
appeared  hundreds  of  others  of  various 
titles  and  of  wonderiul  popularity,  each 
standing  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Riley's 
great  ability  to  touch  our  hearts  by  tak- 
ing us  back  to  the  joyous  times  of  child- 
hood. 

This  is  why  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
has  been  justly  named  the  "Children's 
Poet  Laureate"  and  is  so  dearly  loved  by 
the  American  people. 


—  J.  C.  Timberman,  of  Chester,  W.  Va., 
tells  of  a  certain  school  in  his  State  where 
40  pupils  were  enrolled.  -All  40  pupils 
attended  school  the  6  months  required 
by  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  but 
10  stayed  away  the  last  3  months  of 
school.  "Now  it  cost  just  as  much," 
argues  Mr.  Timberman,  "to  operate  this 
school  the  last  3  months  with  the  reduced 
attendance  as  it  did  when  the  entire  40 
attended.  There  is  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  entire  expense  of  the  school.  The 
teacher  receives  $55;  and  25  per  cent 
of  $55  is  $13.75  per  month  loss.  Multiply 
this  by  three  and  you  get  a  loss  of  $41.25 
for  3  months.  The  district  has  18  schools. 
The  taxpayers  therefore  lose  $41.25  mul- 
tiplied by  18,  or  $742.50  each  year, 
through  a  Weak  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Law  and  Negligent  Parents 
Do  you  think  any  private  business  would 
permit  such  a  wilful  waste?  If  such 
criminal  waste  is  not  good  for  private 
business,  why  do  we  permit  it  in  public 
bu^ess?" 


HSyoumustmakeabeginning 


SUCCESSFULLY 

AT  HONE 


SOMETIME 


istence.  Teachers  receive  what  their  equipment 
enables  them  to  demand.  If  you  would  increase 
your  salary,  if  you  want  a  better  school  and  more  favorable  working  con- 
ditions, let  the  Interstate  organization  direct  your  study  this  faU  and 
winter.  As  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  spirit  which  makes  one  to  stand 
still  is  the  mental  attitude  which  keeps  one  from  making  a  right  start. 
Get  busy  now.  Normal  (Xiurses  and  Methods  courses  furnishing  instruc- 
tion you  need. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW— TERMS  EASY 

Our  students  may  pay  tuitions  in  monthly  installments,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Text -books,  each  specially  prepared  for  our  work,  arc 
furnished  with  every  enrollment.  They  are  designed  solely  for  the  oue  who 
studies  by  correspondence.  We  have  fifteen  years  of  successful  wt  rk 
to  spcik  for  us.  Courses  ar»  accredited  at  more  than  twcnty-6ve  great 
schcols— a  guarantee  of  excellence.     WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  QF  C3RRESP0NDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO 


to  advance  your  education,  to  put  yourself  on  a 
plane  of  efficiency  where  your  ability  will  be  rec- 
ognized and  where  you  can  demand  and  get  a  salary 
which  will  enable  yon  to  live  better  and  enhance 
the  joys  of  ex- 


D*AW  LINC*  TMHOUOH  tuajCCTft  IN  WHICH 
TOU  A»l  IMTIMCVTID  WWITITOUMNAMCAHO 
ADOMnS    •■LOW    AND    WAIk.   TO    TMK    ftCHOOi. 


Honor,  Perfect  Attendance. 


Leaves,  Ears  of  Com,  Pumpkins, 

ThaAkiciiriiif :    Turkey  Border.  Proud  Mr.  Turkey.  24-inch,  Proud  Mr.  Turkey.  18>inch.  Afraid  of  Mr.  Turkejr, 
Feeding  Mr^  T^aey.  Tur&gr  on  Platter,  Bringing  in  the  Turkey,  Puritan  Children,  Moust's  Thanksgiving,  The 


IDEAL     BLACKBOARD     STENCILS 

BKST    IN    THK   WORLD:    FIVE   CENTS    EACH 

OVER    HALF    A    MILLION    SOLD    LAST   YEAR 

Aatnmn  Stencils:    Com  and  Pumpkin  Border.  Maple  Leaves  Border,  Grape  Vine  Border.  Cat-tail  Border,  Pine 
Cone  Border,  Comfidd^and  Pumpkins,  Stalks  of  Com.  Barrel  of  Apples.  Apples  on  Branch,  Grapes  on  Vine,  Maple 
"        '  "        **  Oak  Leaves  and  Acorns,  Program.  RoU  of  Hoooi 

Proi  •"    -    •        -^-       .--    -    . 

M«yfloWer.  John  AJ^  and  ^riscilla. 

Flowert:   Wild  Roses,  Sunflowers.  Daisies,  Goldenrod,  Pond  Lilies.  Nasturtium,  Potnsettia.  Carnation. 
nnllowe'en:    Owl  and  Cat  Border.  Making  Jack  o'  Lanterns.  Jack  o'  Lantern  Border.  Flying  Witch  Border. 
Border f:    Brownies,  Dutch  Children.  Overall  Boys,  Sunbonnet  Babies,  Flying  Birds,  Barnyard  Parade.  Jolly 
Dutch  Children,  Milkmaids,  Dutch  Windmills,  Poppies.  Oak  and  Acom. 

Calendars :    Ten  Child  Life  Calendars.  Ten  Nature  Calendars,  Ten  Holiday  Calendars    Order  either  set  of  Cal- 
endars and  two  other  stendb  for  Fifty  Cents. 

IDBAL  M  AP  S  reXCILS:    24  x  36,  10  cenU  each.    Any  Continent.  United  SUtes.  Mexico.  Canada.  British 
Isles,  Japan,  Philippines,  and  many  others.    Any  SUU.    Special.  Panama  Canal,  48  inches  long.  10  cents. 

Twelve  Five-cent  Stencib  Mailed  Witbout  Folding  for  Fifty  Cent! 
IDEAL  BUSY  WORK  STENCILS:  20  in  a  set.  Any  set,  12  cents. 
1  Flowers  and  Leaves.  2  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  3  Animals  and  Fish. 
4  Birds  and  Butttfflies.  5  Familiar  Objects.  6  Sunbonnet  and  Over- 
alls. 7  Indian  and  Eskimo.  8  Children  and  Brownies.  9  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas.    10    Washington,  Lincoln  and  Patriotic. 

Ideev  Stamping  Compound  for  transferring  Busy  Work  Stendls,  does 
not  rub  nor  smear.    12  cents  a  box,  postpaid. 
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THE    SCHOOL-ROOM  STENCIL  AND  ITS  MANY  USES 

Good  stencils,  properly  used,  are  invaluable  in  the  school-room.  In 
hundreds  of  ways  tney  can  be  made  to  lighten  the  teacher's  daily  work. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  helpfulness  of  this  little  book,  which  costs  ytni 
nothing.  • 

It  gives  exolidt  directions  for  the  most  successful  use  of  the  perforated 
stencil  on  blackboard,  paper  or  doth,  with  instructions  for  artistic  coloring, 
permanent  stencil  work,  chart  making  with  stencib,  etc.  Also  numberlcaa 
suggestions  for  using  the  stencil  as  a  real  aid  in  teaching  language,  reading, 
geography,  history,  and  other  studies.  Many  hints  for  seat  work  are  also 
included. 

This  book  is  given  FREE  with  an  order  for  twelve  or  . 
more  Ideal  Blackboard  Stencils  selected  from  the 
above  list  or  from  our  full  catalogue  of  five  hundred 
stencils,  which  will  l>e  sent  free  upon  request. 

THINGS    TEACHERS    NEED    WHEN    SCHOOL    OPENS 

I  DEAL  LETTER  CARDS,  in  strips.  6  cents  a  set;  cut  up,  in  boxes,  12  cents. 

IDEAL  NUMBER  CARDS,  in  strips,  6  cents  a  set;  cut  up,  in  boxes,  12 cents. 

PHONIC  WORD  BLILDER,  in  strips,  ti  cents  a  set;  cut  up.  in  boxes,  12 cents. 

IDEAL  WORD  CARDS,  in  strips,  6  cents  a  set,  cut  up.  in  boxes.  12  cents. 

IDEAL  RliPORT  CARDS,  ten  months,  25  for  20  cents,  50  for  30  cents. 

IDEAL  DRAWINGS  TO  C  *LJ<,  6  x  9  inches.  50  in  set.  all  different.  19 cents. 

I  DEAL  BOOKLET  COVERS  T  J  C  )L  K.  tinted  paper.  12  in  set,  aU  new.  12  cents. 

IDEAL  DOMINO  CARDS,  for  simple  work  in  number,  12  sets  for  20  cents. 

IDEAL  ALPHABET  COPV  SL  Pa,  approved  hind-written  script,  12  for  10  cents. 

IDEAL  GUMMED  CIRCLES,   1  inch  in  diameter,  3  colors  assorted.  300  for  15  cents. 

IDEAL  GUMMED  DOTS,  H  inch  in  diameter,  3  colors  assorted,  300  for  10  cents. 

I  DEAL  QUMMEO  ST  ARS,   »4  inch  in  diameter,  red,  gold  or  silver.  100  for  10  cents. 

BESS  BRUCE  CLEAVEL    ND  A  41  HAL  SEWINQ  CARDS,  15  designs,  per  set.  15  cents. 

BESS  BRUCE  CLEAVEL\ND  FXIRY  TALE  SEWINQ  CARDS  15  designs, per  set.  15  cents. 

SILKATEEN.  for  sewing  cards,  any  color,  per  spool,  6  cents;  per  doz.,  60  cents. 

IDEAL  MERIT  CARDS,  one  merit.  12  cents  per  100;   five  mcriU,  25  cents  per  100. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  SCiSS    RS,  4H  inches,  blunt,  S5  cents  per  doz.;  5  inches,  sharp.  90  cents  per  doc 

IDEAL  CARBON  PAPER,  blue  or  black.  3  sheets,  19  x  23  inches,  for  25  cenU. 

IDE\L  TRACING  P\PER.  larRc  sue.  17  j  22  inches,  10 sheets  for  20 cents. 
Every  Superintendent.  Principal,  ad  Teacher  in  America  needs  our  1915  Complete  Catalof  of  School 
Supplies,  Art  and  Industrial  Material.  BUckhoard  Stencils,  Busy  Work  Material.  Kindergarten.  Pri- 
mary and  General  Supplies  and  Helps  for  Teachers .    Free  to  you  If  you  mention  '*  Primary  Educatioa." 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  336  W.  63d  Street,  Chicago,  lU. ' 


Report  Cards 


First  dosen  15c..  each  additional  dozen  lOc     Envelopes  to  match 


5c.  per  dozen,  postpaid.    On  front  page  is  a  neat  design  with  spaces  for 
name  of  SchoUr,  Grade,  Term  and  Teacher.     Second  and  third  pagci 


contain  blanks  for  nine  months'  term  and  space  for  three  examinatuM 


grades  with  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo^phy.  grammar,  language,  history ^  physiology,  algebra,  dvU 

absent,  times  tardy,  monthly  average,  also  six  blank  spaces  for  eztm 
lotioe  to  I 
tion.    Oi 

past  fouryej 

souvenir  for  Christmas  1914  and  close  of  school  for  IP*  ^. 


ffovemment^deportment,  days  present,  days  i 
branches. 


k,  u«;hvii.ii««iii„  u«ja  h««i«u%.  ^m^j^  .u»^....,  ».»««  —Jy.  monthly  average,  also  six  blank  spaces  I 
The  last  page  oonUins  notice  to  parents  and  space  for  signature  and  a  promotion  bhmk.    We  sell  many 
of  these  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction.    One  of  our  patrons.  Miss  Cora  MacKev,  Longview.  Texas,  says:  "  I  havf 
tued  your  report  cards  for  the  past  four  years  and  like  them  better  than  any  others."    We  have  an  especially  finf 
"*'■"'  .    .     .-     ....-     Send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  sample . 
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(Continued  from  page  310) 

A  Sky  Voyage 

O  would  you  go  a-sailing 

Upon  the  light,  light  breeze? 
Above  the  town  and  country, 

Above  the  tallest  trees? 

The  new  moon's  boat  we'll  borrow, 

Made  all  of  mother  of  pearl, 
A  rosy  cloud  from  sunset, 

For  canvas  well  unfurl. 

—  Edith   M.    Thomas 


The  Night 

When  fainter  grows  the  sunset  bright, 

Behind  the  crimson  bars, 
I  like  to  watch  the  careful  night 

Light  up  the  twinkling  stars. — Primary  Saitgs 

How  D'  You  Know? 

Do  you  think  that  the  little  Christopher  C, 
When  he  used  to  climb  on  his  papa's  knee. 
Ever  dreamed  of  "discovering"  over  the  sea? 
How  d'  you  know  but  a  great  thing  will  happen  to  mc? 
— £.  F.  P.,  in  LUOc  Folks,   1899 


,  Nursery  Rhymes 
No.  3. 


Old  King  Cole 


♦Chas.  E.  Boyi> 


S 


TV^- 


£ 


Old     King   Cole    was    a     mer  -  ry  old      soul.    And   a    mer  -  ry  old  soul    was        he ; 


He 


^ 


^ 


■«-i- 


^^^^^^^^^ 


called  for  hb  pipe,  He   called  for  his  bowl,He  called  for  his  fid  -  dlers      three,     .      He  called  for  his  fid-dlers 


n—^ — t—t 


-# #■ 


-I- 


it\ 
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=!==(: 


<=^j~r^ 


i 


m 


s£^ 


^~T — r^^'^J~^"[;d^i"^^^^^4^-fr^^ 


i 


three.  **Twee-dle  dee-die  dum"  played  they,   .     .  "Ve-ry  well  done,  "said       he. 


be. 


^m 


Note.  Have  the  pupils  stand  with  left  hands  extended  directly  in  front,  to  represent  the  violins.  Have  them  drop  the  chins  on  the  left 
shoulders,  as  violinists  do  on  their  violins.  The  right  hands  should  play  back  and  forth  over  left  anns  to  represent  bowing.  As  they  play, 
they  should  hum  the  last  8  measures  (repeated  part).  This  forms  an  interlude  or  postlude.  The  class  stands  and  sings  the  verse  thioo^ 
as  usual. 

•All  rights  reserved. 
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PURE  RICH    BLOOD 

PREVENTS   DISEASE 


Bad  blood  is  responsible  for  more 
ailments  than  anything  else.  It  causes 
catarrh,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  weak, 
tired,  languid  feelings  and  worse  troubles. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  been  wonder- 
fully successful  in  purifying  and  enriching 
the  blood,  removing  scrofula  and  other 
humors,  and  building  up  the  whole  system. 
Take  it  —  give  it  to  all  the  family  so  as  to 
avoid  illness.    Get  it  to-day. 


CLASSP/HS 

PACTORY  TO  YOU 
mClLta^WMi  M  SMfIT 

QBlalM  iMh  aMrasOM  prfoM  — ■«<  lra« 
%MM«ll«r  — 


Hw,  flNiMv  alito*!  pkM  l»M«  II 


g*S?..yTl.  1M  Maui    fi.oo  tfMM, 

■W1IMI  MOa.  OOi         5BS*ASnMIMiM.,  nOOHStl 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
IN  STORY-TELLINQ 

Study  the  art  of  story-telling  with 
Miss  Georgina  Speare,  who  has  pupHs 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

MISS  QEORQINA  SPEARE 
17  COURT  STREET        -        -        UTICA.  N.Y. 


ENTERTAIRHENTS 

~  Dl  A  V€  DUloKiw.  RMftntkms,  Drills,  Spaakan, 
rLlll9  kMp«.OpmMM,]fiiainlPtMW.FIiicv 
■otioa  Soags,  Ulurtntsd  Soiift,  PMitominM  Sonf*,  fl 
-        -■•  -  liim.fei     


I! 
I; 


FliicvPl«fB, 

Flays,  TaMMOx,  PluitomliMs,  SpwUl  Entsrtatnmante  for 
•U  BolUays,  Hlnatnls.  Jok«,  Hum!  Books,  lako-Up 
Goods,  ote.  ^SohaUo  for  aU  agM  and  oeeasfcuis.  Lam 
eatatogn*  Pra*.  Erory  T»«olwr  should  hmt  ens. 
T.  S.  DKNISON  *  OO.  D»|rt.  07 ,      ~" 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIESrg:?^2^:^^,t! 

teeakem,  DIaloffVMs,  PIajs,  Drilla,  Qamas,  Son^s, 
SUkTohea,  B&tartainmant  Books,  Fl*ffs,  Festooning, 
Itampery,  TsUeaa  Llffhts,  Bntertslnment  Mstaiisl, 
■dnostlonal  Books  and  Aids  for  Tsachers,  Reward 
OiA  Cards,  Drawing,  Bewtn^ ,  Coloring,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Beading,  Report,  and  Busy- work  Cards, 
Beoorda,  Certlfloates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Btenoils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Stloks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raflia,  Needles,  Sewliaig  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Brasers,  Scissors.  ICaps, 
CMobes.  Cbarta,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  Jb  CO.,    WABBBN,  PA. 


iBirgibt  b  Bud  littrumenfs 

L«Mi  eonHit  IMO;  Uwi  Trombones^ 
fCraad  Cbwli^  Sola.    Wrtie      ^^ 
f loroorMgllrt.  Goodlattm 
kmnt»  hi  PfrlKt  order  at 
^pomtaal  Drioas.     Also,  a 

Ispitndkl  IliM  of  new  lutra* 

'nanls^  Lyon  A  Healy  Band 

[  Goods  h«««  baca  tht  dand- 

I  aid  of  America  for  fifty  years. 

LYC3N  A  HEALY 

19-41  AdaoM  St- Chicago 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  take  orders  for  Prdcasy  Education  and 
PopuiAR  Educator  at  your  local  teachers' 
meeting  and  adjoining  counties,  in  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

It  is  no  experiment.  Success  comes  to  all 
energetic,  honest,  earnest-working  representa- 
tives, therefore,  do  not  apply  unless  you  have 
above  qualifications,  can  send  the  best  of 
references,  and  will  agree  to  represent  Primary 
Education  and  Popular  Educator  ex- 
clusively, in  territory  assigned  to  you. 

Previous  experience  not  necessary.  We 
will  help  you  to  succeed.  Send  your  appli- 
cation today. 

B.  S.  SMITH 
2457  Prairie  Ave.,  Chlcaito 


RECENT  T.  C.  U.  BENEHTS  PAID 
TO  SICK,  INJURED,  AND  QUAR- 
ANTINED  TEACHERS 

Mary  Ellen   Brown,  University  of 

Nebraska      $50.00 

Miss  Brown  fell  on  the  cellar  stairs  and 
broke  a  bone  in  her  wrist.  When  paid  her 
claim,  she  said  that  her  last  pay  check 
was  the  first  check  which  she  had  received 
since  she  left  school  where  she  did  not 
have  to  use  a  large  portion  to  pay  up 
debts  inoured  while  going  to  school,  and 
that  if  she  had  not  had  the  T.  C.  U.  bene- 
fit she  would  have  been  forced  to  spend  a 
surplus  from  several  more  pay  checks 
paying  doctors'  bills. 

Lulu   M.   Tucker,   rural   teacher, 

Kearney,  Neb $112.50 

Miss  Tucker  was  ill  and  confined  to  her 
home  on  account  of  pinkeye  which  she 
caught  in  the  school  where  she  was  teach- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  Clapp,  Old  Mystic, 

Conn $20.00 

Mrs.  Clapp  was  taken  ill  at  the  end  of 
her  school  term,  and  upon  immediate 
receipt  of  notice  of  her  illness  she  was  sent 
this  check  because  she  was  apparently 
in  need  of  immediate  funds.  Her  claim 
is  not  yet  fully  settled. 

Gladys  L.  Ellis,  State  Agricultural 

College,  Curtis,  Neb..  .• $57.63 

Miss  Ellis  was  d^bled  at  the  end  of 
her  school  term  from  nervous  prostra- 
tion caused  by  overwork. 

Eva  Surber,  Waterbury,  Neb $330.0 

Miss  Surber  has  been  ill  since  the  last  of 
December. 

These  are  only  a  few  representative 
claims.  The  T.  C.  U.  is  paying  claims 
to  sick,  injured,  and  quarantined  teachers 
every  day. 

The  T.  C.  U.  will  pay  you  $50.00  a 
month  when  you  are  sick,  injured,  or 
your  school  or  home  is  quarantined. 

Write  to-day  for  special  enrollment  offer. 
Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


—  A  school  census  for  rural  districts 
has  been  put  into  successful  operation  by 
Superintendent  Morton,  of  Concord  town- 
ship schools,  Frankfort,  Ohio.  The  cen- 
sus card  used  gives  more  facts  than  the 
usual  registration  card.  It  shows  whether 
glasses  are  worn  or  not;  whether  eyes 
have  been  examined  and  when;  whether 
the  pupil  has  been  vaccinated  and  when; 
and  ph3rsical  defects  of  any  kind.  In  ex- 
plaining why  he  drew  up  the  census  card 
Superintendent  Morton  says:  "Coming 
into  a  new  field  here  last  fall,  I  found  it  a 
very  difficult  task  to  become  acquainted 
with  between  400  and  500  enrolled  pupils, 
their  parents,  and  the  conditions  imder 
which  they  lived.  Hence  the  census 
card.  The  teachers  have  filled  out  one  of 
these  for  each  pupil  in  the  supervisory 
district.  With  these  cards  filed  alpha- 
betically in  my  office,  I  have  immediate 
access  to  a  very  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion, which  is  at  times  almost  indispensable. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  ascertain  the 
percentage  of  retarded  pupils  and  then 
proceed  to  investigate  individual  cases. 
These  cards,  together  with  the  teachers' 
monthly  reports,  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  talk  intelligently  with  any  parent  who 
may  drop  into  the  office  concerning  his 
children,  their  progress  in  school,  or  any 
other  school  and  home  problem. 


MORNING  EXERCISES 
FOF^^ALLTHEYEA^ 


A  DAY  BOOK 

'raS 

bV 

FOR  TEACHERS 

■I 

JOSfPHCSINDElAR 

Z50 LARGE 

H 

CLOTH 

PAGES 

^^ 

PRICEG0CENT5 

JUST  PUBLISHED!  The  most 
Helpful  Single  Volume  that  a 
Teacher  Can  Buy,  and  the  Only 
Really  Complete  and  Systematic 
Book  of  Opening  Exercises  that 
Has  Yet  Been  Published. 

It  contains  over  300  exercises,  arranged 
day  by  day,  there  being  an  exercise  for 
each  morning  of  the  ten  school  months, 
beginning  with  the  first  day  in  Septem- 
ber and  ending  with  the  last  day  in 
June. 

There  is  an  appropriate  literary  quo- 
tation for  each  day— 303  in  all— 150 
interesting  stories,  anecdotes  and  recrea- 
tions, a  goodly  number  of  poems,  many 
birthday  exercises  and  those  of  the  sea- 
sons, special  day  programs,  related  songs 
and  readings,  Bible  references,  etc. 
The  exercises  are  in  endless  variety,  em- 
phasizing moral  principles  and  teaching 
lessons  of  proper  conduct,  right  thought 
and  ideals  of  Ufe.  The  material  is  for  all 
grades,  and  the  teacher  will  find  the  book 
an  invaluable  aid  in  her  work. 

Your  money,   inclnding  postage,  wHl   be 
promotly  returned  If  you   are  not  perfectly 
satUfied  with  the  book  when  received/ 
350  paces,    aoth.    Prfce,  60  cents 

Our  1915  Catalogue  of  Boolcs,  Heipe  and 
Supplies  for  Teachers  and  Schools  is  now 
ready —  128  Urge  pages  of  best  books  and  helps. 
Do  you  know  any  teacher  that  can  afFord  to  be 
without  a  copy?    Mailed  free  upon  request. 


BECKLEY-  CARDY  CO. 

THE  HOUSEOF  BETTER   MATERIAL 
312W.  RANDOLPH  ST.-  CHICAGO 


#T;:yi?,V,j 


iSOMLTHINGt 

^'    TO  DO    r 


A  NEW  BUSY- 
WORK  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 

For    Primary  and 
Elementary  Grades 

25   Kinds   of 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Full  illustradoos  and 
directions.  Edited  by 
'llcnry  Turner  Bafley 
and  24  othen. 

Something  To  Do 

$1.00  PER  YEAR 

lOe  par  copy 

Canadltn  $1.29 

ForaiflnSIJa 

Remit  to 

SCHOOL  ARTS  PUBLISHING  CO..  Boston.  Mist. 


mmmiwimimfm 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL  needs  a  10  c  nt 
SEE-R ITE  Pencil  Pointer 

Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use. 
Especially  adapted  to  the 
pocket,  school-room  or  desk. 
Will  last  for  months.  Will 
not  break  the  lead,  waste  the 
pencil  or  litter  the  floor.  The 
adjustable  bUde  shaves  like  a 
plane.  Special  prices  to 
teachers  in  dozen  lots.  Send 
a  dime  and  get  one.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
8EARIQHT  MFO.  CO..  I4S  W.  Columbia  St..  "B"  Dotroh.  MMi. 


::      ::      SAMPLE  SETS  FREE     «      « 

Wisconsin 
PHONOGRAM 

Combines  letter,  double  consonant  and 

gram. 

Price,  10  cents.    Other  builders  2  to  5  cents. 

E.  T.   CURTIS  CO..  Lacrosse.  YiAm. 
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Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Prdcary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Shall  We  Despair 

This  is  surely  the  psychological  moment,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  With  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  a  state  of  war  we  may  well  feel  a  little 
discouraged  over  the  apparent  results  of  our  costly  educa- 
tional systems  and  the  time  and  effort  we  have  spent 
'* teaching  peace"  in  the  schools.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  every  boy,  at  least,  is  reading  war  news  with 
avidity  and  we  feel  like  saying  cui  bono.  We  may  redouble 
our  efforts  at  peace  teaching  and  preaching,  but  to  what 
«nd,  with  such  an  object  lesson  before  us?  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  we  know  it  really  is  possible  to  so  modify 
public  opinion  by  reiterated  teaching  that  certain  great 
evil-,  will  cease  to  exist.  In  spite  of  the  present  state  of 
things  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of  another  religious  war, 
not  because  men  are  in  any  more  intellectual  accord  than 
they  ever  were,  but  because  the  notion  that  ideas  can  be 
permanently  controlled  by  the  dictates  of  temporal  rulers 
or  force  of  arms,  no  longer  has  any  meaning  for  us.  In  a 
most  timely  work  on  "Arms  and  Industry"  Mr.  Norman 
Angell  aptly  illustrates  this  very  real  change  that  may  take 
place  in  a  universal  attitude  of  mind. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  an  educated  man, 
with  a  lawyer's  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  con- 
demned an  old  woman  to  death  for  changing  herself  into  a 
cow  or  a  goat.  Ask  a  ten-year-old  boy  of  our  time  whether 
he  thinks  it  likely  that  an  old  woman  would  or  could  change 
herself  into  a  cow  or  a  goat,  and  he  will  almost  always 
promptly  reply,  *  Certainly  not.'  (I  have  put  this  many 
times  to  the  test  of  experiment.)  What  enables  the  un- 
learned boy  to  decide  right  where  the  learned  judge  de- 
cided wrong?  You  say  it  is  the  'instinct'  of  the  boy. 
But  the  instinct  of  the  seventeenth  century  boy  (like  the 
learning  of  the  seventeenth  century  judge)  taught  him  the 
exact  reverse.     Something  has  happened.     What  is  it? 

"  We  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  unconscious  application 
on  the  part  of  the  boy  of  the  inductive  method  of  reason- 
ing (of  which  he  has  never  heard  and  could  not  define)  and 
the  general  attitude  of  mind  towards  phenomena  which 
comes  of  that  habit.  He  forms  by  reasoning  correctly  (on 
the  prompting  of  parents,  nurses  and  teachers)  about  a  few 
simple  facts  —  which  impress  him  by  their  visibility  and 
tangibility  —  a  working  hypothesis  of  how  things  happen 
in  the  world,  which,  while  not  infallibly  applied  —  while, 
indeed,  often  leading  the  boy  into  mistakes  —  is  far  more 
trustworthy  as  a  rule  than  that  formed  by  the  learned  judge 
reasoning  incorrectly  from  an  immense  number  of  facts." 

^lay  we  not  hope,  then,  through  unremitting  efforts, 
to  persuade  men  of  the  simple  fact  that  national  prosperity 
has  little  to  do  with  the  bounds  of  empire,  so  that,  in  time 
to  come,  a  war  for  the  sake  of  national  prosperity  will  seem 
as  mediaeval  to  the  youngest  school  boy  as  does  a  belief 
in  witches?  Such  a  fundamental  change  in  public  opinion 
does  not  come  in  a  day  or  a  year.  It  is  just  as  long  and 
gradual  a  process  as  ever  it  was,  telegraph  and  motor 
cars,  notwithstanding.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  despair, 
only  for  redoubled  efforts.     Men  have  not  ceased  to  wor- 


ship God  and  do  thrir  duty  by  their  fellows  because  th^ 
no  longer  wear  hair  shirts  or  immolate  themselves  in  the 
desert;  they  will  not  be  less  devoted  to  national  ideals 
when  they  cease  to  wish  to  impose  such  ideals  by  force  of 
arms.  That  they  will  so  cease,  the  trend  of  history  surely 
indicates  in.  spite  of  the  present  conflict.  Let  us  never  fail, 
at  any  rate,  to  hope  and  work  for  that  end. 


The  drama  epitomizes  and  puts  the  incidents  of  life  in 
sequence;  it  helps  to  straighten  out  the  problems  that  are 
all  around  us.  When  yoimg  people  enter  into  the  spirit 
and  the  action  of  it,  they  derive  these  benefits  from  the 
efforts.  They  try  to  produce  not  ideas  and  abstract  con- 
ceptions, but  life  itself,  as  they  see  it,  and  they  strive  to 
see  it  clearly  when  their  interests  are  engaged  in  repro- 
ducing it. 

— Jane  Addams 


Increase  in   Subscription    Price 
On  January  1,  1915 

The  subscription  price  of  Primary  Education  will  be 
advanced  to  $1.50  per  year.  Until  January  1,  1915,  sub- 
scriptions will  be  accepted,  cash  with  order,  at  the  present 
rate  of  $1.25  per  year,  for  not  more  than  two  years  in  ad- 
vance. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in  advance  and  you 
desire  to  renew  at  the  present  price  of  $1.25,  payment  for 
not  more  than  two  years  from  present  date  of  expiration 
will  be  accepted  at  $1.25  per  year.  All  subscriptions  must 
be  mailed  to  us  on  or  before  January  1,  1915. 

A  Higher  Price  or  Lower  Standard 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  gradual  and 
persistent  increase  in  the  cost  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishing,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  hoiu^  of 
labor. 

With  this  increased  cost  of  production,  we  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  lowering  the  high  standard  of  our  educational 
magazine,  or  increasing  the  subscription  price. 

We  believe  every  one  of  our  Subscribers  will  endorse  our 
adoption  of  the  latter  course  rather  than  have  us  omit  any  of 
the  various  departments,  which  would  be  necessitated  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  pages  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
production. 

Act  at  Once 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  send- 
ing renewals  now,  as  they  will  not  be  accepted,  at  present 
rate,  after  January  1,  1915.  ^^  j 
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is  Uoght  in  more  tcbools  than  all  other  svstems 
combined  There  axe  1852  dties  in  the  United 
States  in  which  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  public 
high  schools.  The  standing  of  the  five  leading  sys- 
temsis  as  follows: 

OReOO  SHORTHAND 974  cUies 

Bmo  Pitnuin 364     " 

Isaac  PKniAii lOS     " 

Qrabam 88    " 

Muoaoa 33     " 

Twenty-nine  other  systems  or  textbooks  axe  repre- 
sented in  the  renuinjng  289  cities. 

Gregg  leadership  in  the  private  commercial  schools 
is  even  more  marked.  It  was  adopted  by  more  than 
four  hundred  schoob  last  year.  The  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  Grcsg  Shorthand  are: 

Simplicity—it  is  the  easiest  of  all  practical  sjrs- 
tems  to  learn. 

Lecibiltty— it  holds  the  world's  record  for  accu- 
racy at  high  speed— 00.6%  perfect. 

speed— -Gr^  writers  won  first,  second  and  third 
iJaon  in  the  Futh  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contest. 

TE\CHERr  OORRESPOMDENCC  COURSE— Frss 

The  large  number  of  schoob  using  the  system, 
and  new  ones  adopting  it  each  year,  creates  a  con- 
stant demand  for  professionally-trained   teachers. 

Commercial  teachmg  is  a  new  and  attractive  field 
— having  decided  advantages  over  other  branches. 
Write  t<xiay  about  our  free  correspondence  instruc- 
tion for  teachers. 

Ask  also  for  Booklet  4. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
New  Ytrk  Chleago  San  Franci  co 


A  CHILD  carries  from  the  schoolroom 
•^^  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
impressions  of  his  teaching. 

The  teachers  who  have  a  heart  interest 
in  their  pupils  as  well  as  in  their  work 
recommend  only 

DIXON'S  SSS^  PENCILS 

Their  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  very  highest  of  educational  authorities. 

Write  for  folder  and  samples  No.  134-J 

Made  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIDLE  CO. 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 


The  Lawton   Duplicator 


Thirty  days  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 
E.  LAWTON  a  CO. 
46  MURRAY  ST. 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


TEACHERS  OF  DACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Course  in  Training 

Beginning  in  October,  1914,  New  York 
University  will  offer  a  two  years'  course 
credited  towards  the  degree  of  B.S.,  calculated 
to  give  teachers  of  backward  and  defective 
children  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
dassroom  and  supervisory  work  with  mentally 
deficient  children. 

Write  for  information  to 

Dr.  James  K.  Lough 

Secretary,  School   of  Pedagogy 

32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 


NOTES 

—  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
has  a  campaign  on  for  enlisting  20,000 
Kansas  boys  and  girls  in  agricultural  and 
home-making  contests  this  year.  A 
special  State  organizer  has  been  appointed. 

—  Trees  for  beautifying  school  grounds 
are  furnished  free  to  rural  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Chico  State  Normal  School. 
Chico  will  also  send,  on  request,  a  man 
to  lay  out  school  gardens  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

—  The  New  York  University  is  keen 
to  see  the  needs  of  the  times  and  es- 
pecially the  wants  of  teachers.  Its 
latest  move  is  to  put  in  a  two  years  course 
leadmg  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  for  the 
teachers  or  supervisors  of  special  schools 
for  the  backward  or  mentally  defective 
children. 

—  Edgecombe  Coimty,  N.  C,  has 
recently  held  a  series  of  "community 
uplift  meetings,"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  educational  and  agricultural  depart- 
ments of  the  county.  The  county  com- 
missioners appropriated  $100  toward  the 
work.  Another  item  of  progress  in  this 
county  is  the  provision  for  a  woman 
assistant  superintendent  of  rural  schools 
at  a  salary  of  $750  per  year. 

—  Although  California  has  had  for 
more  than  ten  years  a  law  authorizing 
consolidation  of  schools,  consolidation  is 
not  looked  upon  with  favor,  according  to 
J.  C.  Muerman,  an  official  of  the  Bureau, 
who  is  now  stationed  in  the  southwest. 
Two  of  the  schools  visited  by  Mr.  Muer- 
man had  only  six  pupils  enrolled.  The 
teachers  received  $70  a  month.  Both 
schools  had  good  libraries. 


DONT  MISS  TfflS 

The  advertisement  of  the  National 
Cloak  &  Suit  Company  on  page  507 
offers  several  real  opportimities  for  saving 
money.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  miss 
reading  that  advertisement. 


THE  RENEWAL  A  STRAIN 

Vacation  is  over.  Again  the  school  bell 
rings  at  momuig  and  at  noon,  again  with 
tens  of  thousands  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
has  begun,  the  renewal  of  which  is  a  mental 
and  physical  strain  to  all  except  the  most 
rugged.  Now  is  a  time  when  many  chil- 
dren should  be  given  a  tonic  which  may 
avert  much  serious  trouble.  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla  strengthens  the  nerves,  perfects 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and  aids  mental 
development  by  building  up  the  whole 
system. 


"WACO  PEN  ATTACHMENT 

makes  every  pen  a  fountain  pen."  Saves 
hours  in  the  School,  Home  and  Office.  Makes 
writing  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Attadied 
in  a  second,  while  changing  pen  point.  One 
dip  of  the  pen  writes  1500  words  instead  of 
50.    Fits  any  pen  (3  sizes). 

Sample,  postpaid,  10c.  or  $1  a  dozen. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  Direct  or  through  your  stationer. 
Agents  Wanted. 

WATANABE  MFG.  &  NOVELTY  CO. 

Dept.  D,  621  Broadway,  New  York 


ONE  STEP  TOO  MANY 

Mn.  Maty  R.  Hdl- 
mann  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  was  walking 
down  the  front  steps 
and  thought  she  was  at 
the  last  step  and 
stepped  off  two  steps 
instead  of  one.  Ht*r 
foot  turned  under  her. 
When  the  doctor  ar- 
rived, he  found  that 
two  smaU  bones  of  the 
foot  had  been  fractured. 
When  Mrs.  Hellmann 
wrote  of  the  accident 
she  said: 

*'  The  enclosed  certificate  of  my  attending  physkian 
will  explain  my  dilemma.  I  little  thought  when  I  en- 
rolled in  the  T.  C.  U.  such  a  short  time  ago  thai  I  would 
have  occasion  todaim  its  benefit  so  soon  —  but  such  is 
life.  We  can  never  tell  when  or  how  soon  we  will  be 
overtaken  by  an  accident. 

^  As  I  win  have  to  have  an  attendant  or  go  to  a  hospital, 
smce  it  ii  imperative  for  me  to  keep  off  my  foot,  I  would 
be  glad  of  any  benefit  I  am  entitled  to  under  my  policy 
No.  3937." 

Mrs.  Hellman  wrote  this  letter  on  Julv  27  and  on 
August  13,  after  necessary  proof  had  been  furnished,  the 
T.  C.  U.  sent  her  a  check  for  $55.00  which  was  the  en- 
tire amount  for  which  she  asked.    In  her  letter  she  writes: 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  sympathy.  I  am  indeed 
glad  now  I  was  persuaded  to  poin  the  T.  C.  U.  I 
certainly  will  be  a  help  to  you  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

A  CASE  OF  APPENDICmS 

The  followmg  letter 
from  Miss  Clare 
Meservey.  written  from 
the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  tells  a 
story  that  may  happen 
to  aiw  of  us  nay  day: 

**  Teachers  Casualty 
Underwriters. 

CeHtlemen :  I  am 
writing  to  notify  you 
of  my  recent  illness  and 
subsequent  operation 
here  in  Chicago.  I  was 
taken  sick  Thursday 
with  an  acute  attack  of 
appendicitis,  the  first  I  ever  had.  My  temperature  ran 
so  high  the  Sunday  following  that  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  brought  to  the  hospial  in  an  ambulance  that 
evening  and  to  be  operated  on  Monday  morning. 

"I  had  a  statement  of  mv  hospital  expense  and  surgeon's 
bill  made  out  today  and  they  amounted  to  91H8.  Before 
being  removed  to  the  hospital,  the  consultation  of  the 
doctors  was  called  and  a  blood  test  made  and  this  expense 
amounted  to  920.00,  so  my  total  expense  so  far  is  $206. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  away  from  home  among 
straneers,  and  dependent  on  my  own  resources,  havmg 
no  other  source  of  income  but  my  salary,  and  at  great 
expense.  I  hooe  I  may  receive  all  the  benefit  possible 
from  my  T.  C.  U.  policy." 

Miss  Meservey  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50.00  a 
month  for  confining  illness  and  $25.00  a  month  for  non- 
confining illness  during  convalescence. 

SCHOOLS  CLOSED  BY 
QUARANTINE 

Last  April  the  schools 
in  the  town  of  Hildreth. 
Nebraska,  were  closed 
by  order  of  the  Board 
o!  Health  because  of 
smallpox  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

There  are  eight 
teachers  in  the  town 
schools  of  Hildreth. 
Two  of  these  teachers 
were  members  of  the 
T.  C.  U.  Under  the 
state  law,  the  school 
board  was  not  required 
and  did  not  pay  sabry 
to  any  of  them  during  the  three  weeks  they  were 
quarantined.  Two  who  were  members,  however,  Mr. 
Grover  Rost  and  Miss  Rena  Keith,  received  checks  from 
the  T.  C.  U.  for  $35.00  each.  The  other  six.  because 
they  had  not  enrolled  at  the  time  of  the  quarantine, 
received  nothing. 

TEACHERS,  IF  YOU  WANT 
PROTECTION 

from  a  reliable  organization  at  times  when  you  are  sick, 
injured,  or  quarantined  —  if  you  would  receive  $50.00  a 
month  when  you  are  disabled  by  sickness,  accident,  or 
quarantine, —  enroll  in  the  T.  C.  U.  at  once. 

Address  your  letters  to 

TEACHERS  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

THE  NATIONAL  ORQANIZATIOH  FOR  TEACHER* 

DEPT.  P  LINCOIJI^  NEBRASKA 
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^An  boaestf  painsUkintf,  efficient  ieadaenf  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  instittftion  for  school  boards  and 
schools,  collets  and  private  schoob,  have  been  pat  iherc  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.    The  following  excellent 

*'THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


Connectioo 


ESTABLISHED   I800. 

Mls«  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

MIM  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  AM't.  Manager. 


The  tliM  to  b0  rtglrtwd  with  so  agMcy  li  all  the  tioM. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

a  Beacon  Street,  Boeton. 
Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  RBQI8TER   NOW. 


Th«  Sslanr  yoor  qnaUfkatloas  dMtrve  li  IncreaMd  by  an  affaacy  rcf  btratioii. 


TH  F. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


A  U   1>  I    1    O  R  I   I,   M       BUILDING.      C  U  1  C 


Hava  yon  avar  raflttafad  with  as  agaocy?    It  pays. 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 


r  ITth  ymr  mtautl.  ttfli  haw  to  knpnw  apfHeatioat.   teit  km  to  I 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.— WELLES  BLDG.,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

Save  dme  by  writing  3^oar  addresB  atMve  and  returning  to 


It  l§  always  wlia  to  hava  "a  frbad  at  tha  Court  of  Cmar."    Ragiatar  Now  I 


Jk  HT  A  ^L  VHT^  ^1^  1*  Talnsble  In  proportlcm  to  Ita 
JLJX  JL%JtXiJ!%\J  X  Inflaonoe.  If  It  morely  hoara 
of  Tsosnoloa  snd  toUa  f|1U  A  HP  ^  aomothlnc  bat  if  It 
yoaeboat  thorn    JL JD»«^ X    la    sakod    to  roeommond 

m  tosoher  sad  roeommoiida     ^^  V^^^lMTlMr VH^mO 

•yoa  tbst  la  mors.     Oara     -KJCil/ wJuLJILXi Jj|  1/9 

THK  SCHOOL  BULLKTIN  AOKIfOT,  O.  W.  BARDKBN,  Sjrsoaao,  II.  \. 

Compatltioa  for  poaltloaa  grows  sharpar  aach  yaar  —  use  avary  halp 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Agaocias  craata  a  daoiand  for  taachars  by  tha  constant  prasaotation  of  thair  candldataa. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boyiston  St. 

RECONINIEND8   TEACHKR8,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


(Continued  on  Page  517) 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

to  act  as  agents  at  local  meetings  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Virginia  for  Popular  Educator 
and  Primary  Education,  the  oldest  established  and  recognized 
standard  educational  journals  of  the  United  States.  These 
journals  sell  themselves,  as  all  teachers  know  them  and  like 
them.  Get  up  a  club  and  get  your  own  journal  free  or  we  will 
make  liberal  terms  to  good  workers. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  18  E,  17th  St,  NEW  YORK 


NOTES 

NEW  YORK'S  NEW  BUREAU 

A  new  bureau  has  been  established  in 
the  City  of  New  York  according  to  legis- 
lative enactment,  its  title  being  the 
Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education,  School 
Census,  and  Child  Welfare,  its  administra- 
tion being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  that  dty. 

John  W.  Davis,  long  a  contributor  to 
our  columns,  has  been  made  director  of 
the  new  bureau,  after  long  and  ^thful 
service  as  a  teacher,  a  principal,  and  a 
district  superintendent. 

The  importance  of  the  new  position 
and  Superintendent  Davis's  qualifications 
for  the  position  were  presented  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  the  follo^idng 
reasons  for  nominating  him: 

**The  office  of  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Compulsory  Education,  School  Census 
and  Child  Welfare  demands  for  its  success- 
ful administration,  the  following  quali- 
fications, and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
schpol  system;  a  belief  that  preventive 
means  should  be  largely  employed  in 
dealing  with  truancy;  an  acquaintance 
with  philanthropic  bodies  organized  for 
the  removal  of  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  absence  from  school, 
and  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  such 
bodies;  executive  ability  to  manage  the 
large  number  of  officers  engaged  in  im- 
proving attendance  and  in  taking  census 
statistics;  familiarity  with  office  practice, 
that  reports  may  be  intelligently  inter- 
preted, suitably  reported,  and  properly 
filed;  sympathy  with  the  child  and  an 
appreciation  of  his  needs;  knowledge  of 
legal  procedure  in  dealing  with  cases 
that  must  be  brought  to  court;  prompt- 
ness and  decision  in  handling  violations 
of  law. 

**In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents John  W.  Davis,  at  present  District 
Superintendent  assigned  to  districts  six 
and  seven,  possesses  to  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  candidate  the  qualifica- 
tions enumerated  above,  and  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education,  School 
Census  and  Child  Welfare  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  held  on 
May  21,  1914. 

"His  experience  in  dealing  with  matters 
of  truancy  and  non-attendance  has  been 
successful  as  teacher,  as  principal,  and 
as  District  Superintendent.  As  princi- 
pal of  P.  S.  8,  The  Bronx,  he  employed 
various  plans  of  organization  to  interest 
the  boys  in  school,  thereby  diminishing 
a  tendency  to  truancy  and  delinquency. 
He  secured  co-operation  between  school 
and  home  by  means  of  Parents'  Associa- 
tions. He  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Gerry  Society  to  break  up  truancy  in 
connection  with  the  Morris  Park  race 
track,  and  secured  the  aid  of  the  local 
clergymen  in  minimizing  absence  among 
children  of  foreign  parentage. 

*'As  District  Superintendent  he  made  a 
census  of  the  lower  Bronx  for  the  purx)0se 
of  discovering  possible  cases  of  non- 
attendance,  and  of  property  distributing 
pupib  among  the  schools.  His  co-opera- 
■tion  with  the  sey^ral  organizations  en- 
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teachers***    It  is  a  ksitimate  and  helpful  bttsmes.    Some  of  the  very  best  aad  most  successful  educators  in  public 
tcachersT  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL/* 


gaged  in  social  welfare  diminished  truancy 
and  non-attendance  due  to  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

"The  truancy  problem  in  Districts  23, 
24,  6  and  7  b  comi^cated  by  part  time 
conditions,  and  Mr.  Davis's  experience 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  is  a  valuable 
asset.  While  in  the  Bronx  Mr.  Davb 
was  successful  in  his  surveillance  of 
boys  idio  had  gone  to  work  with  certifi- 
cates of  emplo3rment.  but  who  had  inter- 
vsds  of  non-employment.  In  his  study 
of  this  problem  in  Districts  6  and  7  he 
has  arranged  for  the  formation  of  a  special 
class  of  non-employed  holders  of  employ- 
ment certificates. 

"Mr.  Davis's  executive  ability  may  be 
well  gauged  by  his  success  in  super- 
vising prindpak  and  teachers.  Mr.  Davis 
had  some  business  experience  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career;  he  has  lectured 
to  bodies  of  teachers  on  office  practice; 
he  originated  in  1906  the  duplicate  card 
system  now  in  use,  whereby  the  efl5- 
ciency  of  the  work  of  the  attendance  offi- 
cers was  largely  increased  and  their  re- 
ports made  much  more  valuable.  His 
work  as  teacher,  principal  and  District 
Superintendent  has  abundantly  shown 
that  he  knows  child-nature  and  has  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  child. 
His  experience  as  District  Superintendent 
has  familiarized  him  with  the  legal  pro- 
cedure necessary  to  enforce  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  and  Child  labor  laws. 
All  of  his  work  has  been  characterized  by 
promptness  and  decision,  and  hi>  success 
in  reducing  truancy  in  both  of  his  assign- 
ments as  District  Superint  ndent  is 
evidence  that  as  director  of  the  new  bureau 
his  work  wUl  be  energetic  and  efficient." 

The  Board  of  Education  has  confirmed 
Mr.  Davis  as  Director.  The  City  of  New 
York  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  selec- 
tion, for  energy,  honesty,  and  thorough- 
ness have  always  characterized  his  work, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  they  will 
continue  so  to  do. 


(CoaHoued  from  Pmge  516) 


THE    ALBERT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

688    8.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.    Our  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business,"  tdU  a  few  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western   Offloe:    Spokane,    Wash. 


English  Synoxyms,  Antonyms,  and 
PREPOsmoNS.  By  James  C.  Femald, 
L.H.D.  Large  12mo.  Cloth.  723  pp. 
$1.50  net;  average  carriage  charges,  12 
cents. 

This  entirely  new,  revised  and  reset 
edition  of  "Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and 
Prepositions"  contains  an  increase  of 
154  new  pages  of  text.  Hundreds  of 
new  synonyms  have  been  added;  further 
dissertations  upon  discriminations  of  mean- 
ing; more  antonyms,  etc.,  making  the 
work  now  more  than  ever  a  large  and 
thoroughly  indexed  guide  to  the  proper 
and  forceful  use  of  the  language. 

The  work  contains  over  8100  syno- 
nyms, classified  and  discrimmated,  with 
nearly  four  thousand  classified  antonjrms: 
together  with  the  correct  use  of  preposi- 
tions indicated  by  illustrative  examples. 

To  write  or  speak  to  the  best  purpose, 
one  should  know  in  the  first  place  all 
the  words  from  which  he  may  choose, 
and  then  the  exact  reason  why,  in  any 
case,  any  particular  word  siiould  be 
chosen.  No  modem  book  covers  this 
field  so  accurately  and  thoroughly  as 
does  this  newest  one  by  Dr.  Fernald. 


AgMidM  are  daUy  helping  others ;  they  wOl  help  yoa. 


POSITIONS  OFALLKINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Wnte  us  wl\at  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  IND. 


It  pays  —  to  pay  ~  to  get— more  pay.    Register  Now  I 


f  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  me  to  adiool  officials. 


XBS  W.  HULPOID.  rrop.  (Tel.  I«J5  Morray  Htti)    393  Fifth  Aro..  New  York.  N.Y. 


This  Is  an  age  of  specialists  —  tt's  an  agency's 


PEMM    EDUCATIDMAL   BUREAU    35th  year.    First  class  equipment.    Operates  locaUy  and  nationally. 
rcnn    CUUUn  l  lUnUL   DUUCAU    Direct  calls  from  school  officoT    Difect  recommendations.    wA 


NO   ADVANCK   FEE 


prepared  teachers  in  great  demand.    205  D  Tth  St.,  AUeatown*  Pa« 


Do  tt  Now! 


Do  It  Now! 


*^7^oieitox*zi.    X^oisltloxxfii    fox*    ToAolxoxris 

For  Eveiy  Department  ol  School  Work  in  Colorado,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Idaho,  Washington,  Wyomiiw. 
Kansas,  Utah.  North  Dakou.  Oregon.  Arizona,  Nebraska.  California,  Montana  Nevada  and  New  Mezioo.  As  pub- 
lishers of  *TriE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS' Agency  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES,'*  we  are  in  touc) 
withnearly  aU  the  Schools  in  hese  Siztetm  States.  WRIfE  VS  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET.  Our  booklet 
How  to  Apply  for  a  School"  with  Laws  of  Certification  of  Teachers  in  ALL  the  States,  just  published.  Free  tc 

_   _^__  _^*._rr  J  .,j-  ..^___„^__.^__„_.^ a 

SATt§FIED. 


Members  of  sent  oroMud  for  Fifty  Cents  in 

Stamps.     MONEY^REFUNDED    IF    NOT 

WM.  RUPFER.  Manager 

The  Largest  Teachers'  Ajnncy  in  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Region 


Rpc/<r/^T  Tea  chers 

/jC£/Vcy-  EMPIRE  BLDf..  DisvFR  COLO 


An  Agency  registration  1  ncreaset  yonr  chances  for  secnrlng  work  enttavly  congenial. 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

_  ^  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and    normal  graduates,  specialists,  and   other   teachers  to  colleges,  public   and   privaU 

Cts  d  the  country.  .^^         ^     ««.—    .. 

t  schoob.  Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 


schools  in  all 
Advises  parents  al 


••WE  HAVE  HAD  OXJR  LIBRARY 

ifor  nearly  fotsf  months,  and  It  feaches  the  diildren  hi  theh  daUy  home-ll^  a  tnseexampto 
of  which  I  will  fclatet^  layt  Miis  Gertnsde  Thompion  In  telling  her  e^erlence  In  aecurlng 
a  free  ichool  library.  Send  for  this  hiteresthig  little  16  page  Illustrated  booklet  telling  how 
one  of  the  volumes  of  hef  school  library  reached  Into  the  hearts  of  one  poor  family*  The 
booklet  Is  sent  free.   Address  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

We  want  a  few  good  agents  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
Popular  Educator  and  Primary  Education  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  the 
South.  We  are  not  looking  for  agents  who  cannot  secure 
business.  If  you  want  a  change  of  work  and  can  produce 
results,  write  us.    We  will  pay  salary  and  commission  to  right 

parties. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHIN6  COMPANY 

18  E.   17th  Street,  New  York 
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GIVE   THE  CHILDREN  A  CHANCE 

In  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years,  they  need  plenty  of  interestmg  supplementary 
readmg  to  keep  up  interest  in  Language,  History  and  Literature,  and  above  all,  to  Make  them  proficient 
in  reading. 

Do  you  realize  that  thousands  of  children  of  normal  intellect  seem  backward  because  they  have 
not  had  sufficient  training  in  reading?  Do  not  expect  a  boy  to  become  a  carpenter  by  hammering  a  nail 
in  one  spot  all  the  time.  Do  not  expect  a  child  to  learn  to  read  by  giving  him  the  same  old  third  reader 
until  he  can  read  it  upside  down  as  well  as  any  other  way.  If  a  child  does  not  read  well  how  can  he  master 
the  other  subjects?    Just  think  this  matter  aver. 

Here  is  Your  Opportunity  to  get  an  abundance  of  first-class  reading,  the  Kind  the  Children- 
Like,  and  of  the  kind  that  will  help  them,  for  a  mere  trifle.  While  the  supply  lasts,  We  Will  Sell  these 
booklets  at  $5.00  per  100.  They  are  all  well  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  strong  Manila  covers,  all 
written  by  teachers  who  know  what  children  need. 

Just  look  over  this  list  and  see  if  you  can  afford  to  do  without  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  of  the 
time  savers.  Get  them  now  and  stop  lying  awake  nights  trying  to  plan  some  way  to  keep  up  interest 
in  the  primary  classes'  Language,  History,  Geography,  etc.  If  you  have  a  country  school,  pick  out  a  large 
assortment  of  titles  and  give  a  new  book  to  read  each  day  to  those  who  do  extra  well  in  the  class  work. 
If  you  have  a  graded  school,  order  in  sets  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  each  title,  according  to  your  needs. 

Can  You  Beat  This? 

100  titles^  no  two  alike j  or  all  alike,  by  express  prepaid  for  $5.00.  Send  cash,  but  if  you  prefer-to 
pay  in  a  month  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Now,  that  is  the  story  and  here  are  the  titles.     Check  off  what  you  want  and  mail  to-day. 


FIRST    GRADE 
Large  Type 

2  -^sop's  Fables      I 

3  .Esop's  Fables    II 

1 1  Selections  from  i^sop      I 

12  Selections  from  ^Esop    II 

73  Story  of  the  Buds 

74  What  Annie  Saw  (Nature  Stories) 

77  Flower  Friends    I 

109  The  Butterfly  Baby 

110  Plant  Babies 

143  Babes  of  the  Wood 

144  Babes  of  the  Meadow 
215  Butterfly's  Home 

SECOND    GRADE 

7  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

8  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

75  Roots  and  Stems 

76  Bird  Friends 

78  Flower  Friends      II 

79  Flower  Friends    III 

87  Legends  of  the  Springtime    I 

185  Robinson  Crusoe        I 

186  Robinson  Crusoe      II 

187  Robinson  Crusoe    III 

188  Robinson  Crusoe    IV 

189  Children  of  History      I 

190  Children  of  History    II 

196  Legends  of  the  Springtime    I 

198  Flower  Worid 

THIRD    GRADE 

1  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales      I 

4  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales    II 


9  Story  of  Br>'ant 

13  Selections  from  Grimm      I 

14  Selections  from  Grinmi    II 

20  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field      I 

21  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field    II 

25  Story  of  Columbus 

26  Story  of  Israel  Putnam 

27  Story  of  William  Penn 

28  Story  of  Washington 

29  Story  of  Franklin 

30  Story  of  Webster 

31  Story  of  Lincoln 

35  Story  of  Lowell 

36  Story  of  Tennyson 

42  Story  of  Whittier 

43  Story  of  Coof>er 

44  Story  of  Fulton 

45  Story  of  the  Pilgrims 

46  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
4S  Story  of  Eli  Whitney 

61)  Story  of  Edison 

61  Story  of  Hawthorne 

62  Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse 

63  Story  of  Louisa  Alcott 

64  Story  of  James  Watt 

68  Story  of  the  Norsemen 

69  Puss  in  Boots 

70  Story  of  Stephenson 

71  Story  of  Irving 

72  Story  of  Pocahontas 

81  Story  of  Cyrus  W.  Field 

95  Stories  of  the  Revolution     I 

(Lexington  and  Concord) 

96  Stories  of  the  Revolution    II 

(British  driven  from  Boston.) 

101  Stories  of  the  Revolution     III 
(Battle  of  Long  Island) 


102  Liberty  Bell 

139  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe      I 

140  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe    II 

141  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe  III 

FOURTH   GRADE 

22  Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch 

82  Story  of  Holmes 

83  Story  of  La  Salle 

89  Story  of  Longfellow 

90  De  Soto 

91  Marquette 

98  Story  of  Boone 

99  Pioneers  of  the  West 
100  Fremont  and  Carson 

103  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Woodland     I 

104  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Woodland    II 

105  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Birdland      I 

106  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Birdland    II 

107  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Flowerland 

108  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Flowerland 
125  Selections  from  Longfellow 

193  Joan  of  Arc 

FIFTH    GRADE 

23  Hawthorne's  Three  Golden  Apples 

24  Hawthorne's  Miraculous  Pitcher 

33  The  Chimera     (Hawthorne) 

34  Paradise  of  Children    (Hawthorne) 

92  Audubon 
97  Jefferson 

102  Nathan  Hale 

130  Lafayette 

131  Farragut 
147  Dickens 
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This  is   acknowledged  to  be  the  best  list  of 

STORY    PRIMERS 

AND  FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 

FOR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 


SIMPLE    STORY    PRIMERS 
ft  I.    The  Little  Red  Hen 

^^        Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
close  of  the  book. 


n.    The  Three  Pigs 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  children , 
and  the  kind  in  harmony  with  the  child's 
real  interrats. 

m.    The  Three  Bears 

Based    like   the   foregoing   on   a    folk-lore 
classic,  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imita- 
,  Uon,  and  fun. 

^^  Cloth.     Each,  30  cents. 

ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

*I.    The  Three  Kittens  and  Chicken 
Little 

A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
is  progressively  evolved. 

n.    Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven 
Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  helps  to  a  nearly 
unconscious  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 

m.    Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  by 
abundant,  vivid,  apposite  illustrations. 
Cloth.     Each,  30  cents. 

FIRST  READERS 
L    Puss-in-Boots  —  Reynard    the 
Fox 

The  cunning  of  Reynard  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  reading  is  recreation,  not 
toO. 

n.    Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 

Diamonds  and  Toads  —  Sleep- 
ing Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  rewritten  with  like  sim- 
plicity and  arranged  for  rapid  development. 


in.    Hop    o'    My    Thumb —  Tom 
Thumb 

Fresh  surprises  await  progress  of  reader 
from  end  to  end  of  book. 

IV.    Jack  the  Giant  Killer 

Original,  ingenious  is  the  author's  method 
in  handling  this  old  stor>'  for  the  profit  and 
delight  of  the  young. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 


FOLK  LORE  PRIMERS 


1 

m 
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The  Cat  School  (European  Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite  new  to  American  children, 
12  mo.    Fully  illus.    96  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 


n.    The    Nixie    Well— The    Goat 
and  the  Troll 

Not  the  tame  made-up  stories  of  the  common 
primer,  but  drawn  from  the  thought  of  primi- 
tive peoples.     Bright  and  dramatic. 

12  mo.    88  pages.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

In  Mythland    Vol.  I 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwtth, 
Fully  illustrated.  190  pp.  Large  type. 
A  charming  collection  of  fairy  tales,  adapted 
from  Greek  Myths,  each  with  its  illustration, 
designed  to  interest  and  to  develop  a  taste 
for  classic  literature  as  the  child  matures. 
Very  popular. 

Cloth.     Each,  40  cents. 

Pratt's  i^sop's  Fables    Vols.  I  and 
II 

Illustrated.    Large  type.     127  pp. 
These  tales  that  never  grow  old,  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  youngest  readers  will  find  pleas- 
ure and  profit   in  them.     Best  for  close  of 
first  and  beginning  of  second  year. 
Cloth.     Each,  40  cents. 

Norris'  The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Colored  illustrations.     132  pp. 
Abridged,    simplified,    and    especially    ar- 
ranged for  young  readers.    It  is  particularly 
happy   in   its    combination   of   prose   narra- 
tive and  the  original  poem. 

Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 


DRAMATIC  READERS 

FOR  THE   LITTLE  ONES 


■ 
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Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  Her  Seven 

Wonderful  Cats 

A  Dialogue  Primer  —  First  Year 

Edited,  with  additions,  by  John  Ruskin. 
Abounding  life  in  the  pictures  quite  as 
pleasing  in  their  way  as  the  rhythmic  cadence 
of  the  verses,  tripped  off  so  "gaily  by  the  Dame, 
the  cats  and  the  mice. 
Fully    illustrated.    90  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Players 

For  First  or  Second  Year? 
By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick. 
The  dramatic  form  of  Childhood  reading-, 
now  so  universally  in  demand,  could  not  have 
a  more  acceptable  author  than  Mrs,  Pratt- 
Chadwick,  the  favorite  of  the  young  and  of 
teachers  for  a  score  or  more  years. 

The  pages  are  simple  and  the  printing  large. 
Fully  illustrated.     112  pp.     Cloth,  30  cents. 

Dialogue   Reader  —  Playing   School 

For  Second  or  Third  Years 
By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick, 

This  is  a  book  for  Youngest  Readers,  but 
quite  as  pleasing  and  instructive  for  both  old 
and  young. 

These  eighteen  Dialogue  Stories  are  full  of 
the  charm  of  Mara  L.  Pratt's  facile  pen, 
which  interests  all  readers  equally  in  narrative, 
description  and  dramatization. 

They  are  all  brimming  over  with  helpful 
suggestions  for  social  betterment  among  the 
little  folks,  and  really  constitute  an  excellent 
series  of  moral  lessons,  and  yet  affording  an 
unusually  fine  drill  in  oral  expression. 
Illustrated.     Cloth,  30  cents. 

Little  Dialogues  for  Little  Folks 

For  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Years 
By  Ella  M.     Powers. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  the  child's  liking  for 
impersonation.  These  little  dialogues  answer 
admirably  this  demand  t)f  childhood.  There 
are  twenty-six  dramatic  pieces  that  give  voice 
to  this  craving  and  may  be  successfully  used 
for  training  in  natural  and  appreciative  read- 
i  ng  and  speaking,  as  the  dialogues  may  be  used 
as  plays  or  reading  lesk)ns. 

Illustrated.     158   pp.     Cloth,    40   cents. 

The  Land  of  Make-Believe 

For  Third*  Fourth  or  Fifth  Years 
By  Mary  Gardner. 
This  s  assuredly  ''A  World  for  Little  Ac- 
tors," who,  both  in  reading  and  acting,  im- 
personate the  characters  of  the  story  and  the 
play,  and  thus  readily  cure  so  many  of  the 
worst  ills  to  which  the  reading  class  is  heir. 

There  are  the  Fairies  of  Caldon  Low,  Birds 

of    Killingworth,    Pied    Piper    of    Hamelin, 

Bishop  Hatto,  and  other  Make-Believe  pieces, 

each  treated  first  as  a  story  and  then  as  a  play. 

Illustrated.    168  pi^.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
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A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

—TEACHING  THE  ART  OF  STORY  TELLING 

AND  PROVIDING    THE    STORIES   TO   TELL 

The  Best  Book  on  the  Subject  of  Story-Telling: 

FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

A  working  text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story-telling  for  kinder- 
gartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  which  covers  the  subject  more  com- 
pletely than  any  book  heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story- telling  as  related  to  child  psychology. 
Through  telling  stories  to  thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories  have  certain  definite 
relations  to  the  child's  mental  development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the 
story  and  how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There  are  also  adapted 
stories,  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before  combined 
in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected 
interests  of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stories.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more 
entertaining  and  more  thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever 
been  before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.    272  pages. 

Price,  $1.50 

The  Best  Book  of  Stories  to  Tell 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  CAROLYN  S.  BAILEY  and  CLARA  M.  LEWIS 

A  remarkable  book  which  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  kindergartner 
and  primary  teacher.  In  one  volume  it  covers  the  entire  field  of  supple- 
mentary literature,  containing  stories  on  every  conceivable  subject  and  for 
all  occasions  —  five  distinct  departments,  seventeen  title  divisions,  135 
stories  —  compiled  from  various  sources,  myths,  fable,  folk  tale,  and 
latter  day  children's  books. 

The  stories  have  been  shortened  and  adapted,  where  necessary,  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  story-teller,  and  are  arranged  in  the  book 
under  various  classifications,  as  The  Home,  Food  Stuffs,  The  Farmer, 
Clothing,  Stories  of  Industry,  The  Seasons,  Holidays,  Fairy  Tales,  etc. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  red  cloth  stamped  with  gold.  Illustrated. 
Size5|x7f;  336  pages. 

Price,  $1.50 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAaO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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TEACHERS,  READ  THIS  LETTER 


Greenfieid  Art  Assnciation,  Greenfield^  Ind. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  with  our  beautiful 
painting  of  the  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole"  and  bust 
of  Mr.  Riley,  and  I  wish  that  you  could  have 
seen  the  children  when  1  showed  them  the 
Treasures.  Professor  Hines,  our  Superinten- 
dent, said  they  were  grand,  and  he  was  so  glad 
our  schoi>l  had  secured  them. 

We  sold  all  the  Riley  Pins  in  less  than  a  day. 
They  were  beauties  and  one  man  offered  to  buy 
ten.  but  we  did  not  have  them  to  spare.     If 
I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  I  will  do  it  gladly. 
Yours  for  success, 
(Signed)  Frank  McGeath,  Prin.         f 
CrawfordsviUe,  Ind. 


Your  school  too  can    have   these 
famous 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

ART     TREASURES 


James  Whitcoiib  RU£Y 

From  the  Birthplace  of  Our  Greatest  Living  Poet 

Teachers:  Without  any  cost  to  yourself  or  pupils,  you  can  easily  procure 
for  your  school  thLs  beautiful,  large  oil  painting  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
famous  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  immortalized  by  the  poet's  first  and  most  popu- 
lar poem,  written  thirty  years  ago.  and  a  splendid  Life-like  Bust  of  the  beloved 
pcet.  This  famous  painting  measures  ;iO  x  40  inches,  and  is  hand-painted,  in 
genuine  oil  color,  by  the  noted  artist  Bixler,  and  is  supplied  with  an  artistic 
flemish  oak  frame,  hoed  with  a  striking  burnished  mold.  The  Riley  bust  is  the 
accompliishment  of  the  great  sculptor  Roop,  and  is  one-half  life  size  and  artisti- 
cally finishei  in  old  ivory. 

Both  of  these  valuable  treasures  are  now  in  possession  of  hundreds  of  schools 
who  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  this  wonderful  opportunity. 

Your  own  school  need  not  be  without  them  when,  by  our  easy  plan,  they  can 
be  had  free  of  all  cost. 

READ   HOW   EASY   IT  IS 

W^e  ff-ill  provide  any  teacher,  east  of  the  Mississipp  River,  with  125  artistic 
souvenir  Riley  Pins;  or  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  135  Pins.  At  only  10 
cents  ef.h.  these  pins  are  easily  and  auickly  sold  by  the  pupils  to  parents,  fnends 
and  sch».)l  patrons,  who  will  be  glad  to  assist  the  pup  Is  and  also  to  procure  a 
souvenir 
lavsh 
others. 

Send  the  proceeds  fora  the  pin^  to  the  Cap  tal  State  Bank.  Greenfield,  Indiana, 
who  will  pUce  one  dollar  of  tne  amount  to  the  credit  of  your  school  toward  the 
Great  Riley  Statue,  to  be  erected  n  the  poet's  home  town  by  America's  school 
children. 

We  will  immediately  ship  you,  by  prepjiid  express,  the  beautiful  large  oil 
painting,  bust  and  book,  identical  as  described,  and  place  the  names  of  teacher 
and  pupils  on  the*  Statue  Honor  RoM. 

Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  to-day.  It  is  far  too  great  to  overlook.  Make 
up  your  mind  now  and  write  for  the  Riley  Pins.  Don't  send  any  money.  We 
will  send  them  postpaid.  Your  pupils  will  easily  dispose  of  the  pins  in  a  few 
days  and  enjoy  doing  so.  Scarcely  lx;fore  you  realize  it,  you  will  have  the  delight 
of  all  the  Famous  Riley  Art  Treasures  in  your  school,  to  remain  forever  as  loving 
memorials  to  the  Nation's  Great^t  Living  Poet. 

Drop  us  a  Post  Card  for  the  Rifey  Pins  to-day.    Don't  send  any  Money, 
we  will  send  thcra  postpaid 


venir  from  Riley's  birthplace.     The  pupil  selling  the  most  pins  receives  a 
shly  illustrated  book,  conUining  the  '^Old  Swimm'n'  Hole"  poem  and  many 


It  is  impu^^iUlc  lo  describe  or  show  by  these  illustrations  the  artistic  skUl  and 
beauty  displayed  in  these  famous  works  of  Art-  They  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

Explain  our  plan  to  your  pupils  and  write  for  the  Riley  Pins  to-day. 

A  Post-card  will  do. 

GREENFIELD  ART  ASSOCIATION 

202   MAIN  STREET,  QREENFIELD,  INDIANA 


. 


TEACHERS'    HELPS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  books  needed  at 
times  by  all  teachers. 

iCB^E^i^    arms    r^is^ 

Every  teacher  who  is  successful  feels  the  need, 
at  times,  for  some  new  idea  or  some  inspiration 
to  enable  her  to  create  or  maintain  interest  in 
her  classes. 

If  you  will  send  us  a  remittance  of  $2.00,  be- 
fore November  15,  we  will  mail  you,  prepaid, 
any  books  you  select  from  this  list,  to  the  value 

of  $2.50. 

When  First  We  Go  To  School   ...;..  $0.50 

Lesson  Plans — Domestic  Animals 50 

Blackboard  Designs  (Decorating)      50 

Blackboard  Reading  (Teachers'  Manual)  ...       .50 

Language  Games  (Teachers'  Manual) 50 

Tales  Out  of  School  (Stories  to  Tell)     40 

Five  Little  Foxes  (Animal  Stories) 40 

Story  Plays  for  Little  Ones  (Dramatization)  .       .50 

Year  of  Occupation  Work    First  Term 50 

Year  of  Occupation  Work  Second  Term  . .  .50 
Year  of  Occupation  Work  Third  Term  ...  .50 
Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training  (Games,  Paper 

Cuttings) 50 

Complete  Holiday  Program  (lower  grades)    . .       .60 
Correlated  Lessons  in  Language  and  Occupa- 
tion Work 60 

Daily  Lesson  Plans  in  English 50 

Primary  Reading 

(How  taught  in  ten  leading  cities) LOO 

Stories  and  Poems  with  Lesson  Plans L25 

(Unusually  good) 

Drawing  with  Colored  Crayons .40 

(Tells  you  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it) 

First  Year  in  Drawing .75 

By  Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Hand  Sewing  Lessons 50 

(A  book  of  real  merit) 

Seven  Little  Sisters  Sewing  Cards -10 

Colored  Paper  Cutting 20 

Hiawatha  Sewing  Cards 25 

Alphabet  Cards 15 

(Splendid  busy  work  for  little  ones) 

Arithmetic  Cards , .15 

(A  good  device  to  teach  little  ones  number) 


We  have  many  others. 

Send  for  catalog,  but  be  sure  to  order  a  few 
of  these,  and  keep  your  class  alive  and  workii^ 
all  the  time.    Address 
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NEW    PRIMARY    READING 


WHITENS   PANTOMIME 
PRIHER 

24  cents 

This  uniquely  illustrated  primer  teaches  children 
to  read  by  the  dramatic  method.  By  taking  advantage 
of  their  natural  bent  for  ** making  believe''  it  accom- 
plishes its  purpose  with  little  effort.  The  method  of 
presentation  is  simple.  First  the  children  memorize 
a  short  nursery  rhyme,  learning  the  words  by  sight. 
Then  they  read  aloud  the  simple  directions  for  acting, 
and  take  parts  as  directed.  And  finally  they  perform 
the  actions  of  the  rhyme  without  speaking.  Twenty- 
five  rhymes  that  every  child  should  know  are  memo- 
rized, and  over  200  common  words  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  The  book  is  filled  with  striking  sil- 
houettes. 


SKINNER^S   DRAHATIC 

STORIES  FOR  READING 

AND  ACTING 

35  cents 

In  this  supplementary  reader  for  the  third  year,  each 
of  the  stories  has  unusual  dramatic  qualities  and  may 
be  turned  into  a  little  play  for  acting.  They  are 
xmiformly  short.  Some  of  the  stories  are  well-known 
school-book  classics  in  new  dress,  but  most  of  them  are 
new.  They  include  fairy  tales,  folk  tales,  stories  of 
child  life,  nature  stories,  etc.,  in  wide  variety.  Origi- 
nally the  work  of  many  writers^  they  are  as  varied  in 
style  as  in  subject  matter,  but  they  have  here  been 
happily  harmonized  and  adapted  to  the  requirements 
and  tastes  of  young  pupils. 


COE  &  CHRISTIE^S  STORY  HOUR  READERS 

One  or  Two  Books  for  Each  Year 
Perception  Cards  and  Teacher's  flanual 

If  A  series  of  basic  readers,  on  the  "story"  or  "content-"  method,  which  presents  a  jingle  followed  by  an 
interesting  story.  The  stories  are  complete  from  the  start,  and  in  them  there  fa  a  repetition  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  not  to  the  point  of  monotony.  Abstract  words  and  phrases  are  taught  in  a  new  way,  in  their 
rdation  to  other  words,  and  everything  fa  made  as  concrete  as  ix)ssible. 

IfWhen  taught  to  read  by  thfa  method  the  pupils  are  made  to  focus  their  attention  and  mental  energy 
on  the  thought,  and  because  they  understand  the  meaning  they  are  enabled  to  read  with  good,  natural 
expression.  As  a  further  aid,  the  words  in  the  first  two  books  are  so  grouped  that  a  natural  pause  comes 
at  the  end  of  each  line. 

f  These  readers  are  provided  with  a  complete  system  of  phonetics  adapted  to  the  reading-material,  and  thus 
they  are  entirely  imlike  the  conventional  phonetic  readers  in  which  the  reading  material  fa  adapted  to 
the  phonetics.  In  the  Story  Hour  Readers,  the  reading  material  fa  not  of  the  artificial,  made-to-order 
kind  in  which  interest  and  action  have  been  sacrificed,  nor  is  the  pupil's  reading  labored  and  medianical. 

IfThe  illustrations,  all  of  which  are  in  color,  are  unusually  beautiful  and  attractive. 

fThe  Story  Hour  method  is  laid  out  carefully  step  by  step  in  the  Teacher's  Manual  and  each  step  fa  ex- 
plained with  suflScient  clearness  and  fullness  for  any  teacher. 
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ENTERTAINMENT    BOOKS 

For  the  glad  Christmas  Season  nothing  is  so  pleasing  to  the  children  or  to  the  parents  as  a  public  entertain- 
composed  entirely  of  original  matter  especially  written  for  the  purpose*  and  all  are  arranged  by  persons  of  wide 
features,  while  aJI  the  others  contain  much  material  that  is  appropriate  to  or  can  be  adapted  to  such  occasions. 


-^-^ 


Children's  Speakers 

Tlinr  TOTH  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfellow.  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.     Paper,  16  cents. 

LRTLB  PBDUBT   PIECES.    By  C.  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  'speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  16  centi. 

GHILDY  OWE  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  I..  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  specially  written 
for  this  book.    For  children  of  six  years.     Piper  biiioiiig,  16  centi. 

PRDURT  RECITATI0I8.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  veritable 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  paragraphs  adapted  to  the 
age  when  the  aspiring  speaker  first  selects  his 
own  piece.  For  children  of  seven  years.  Pftper 
binding,  16  centi. 

LITTLE  PEOPLEm  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recitations 
for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  from  four 
to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine  years. 
Pftper  binding,  16  centi. 

PRIMART  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg. 
This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieced 
for  just  that  age  when  the  child's  natural  diffidence 
makes  the  right  piece  very  necessary.  For  chil- 
dren of  ten  years.    Paper  binding,  16  centi. 

TOUMO  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  £.  C.  & 
L.  J.  Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright, 
cheery,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most 
popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve  years. 
Paper,  16  centi. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIOIS.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg.  Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep- 
tional merit.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant, 
Farrar.  Heine,  Saxe,  are  among  the  contributors. 
For  children  of  thirteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
16  centi. 


JOLLY 
DIALOGUES 

By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
is  fresh  entertainment 
material  by  an  author  of 
wide  experience.  All  the 
dialogues  are  humorous.  All 
are  very  easy  to  do  and  they 
are  adapted  to  the  use  of 
children  from  eight  years 
old  up.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  are  all  of  the  sim- 
plest :  most  of  the  entertain- 
ments can  be  given  without 
scenery. 

Among  the  good  things  in 
the  book  are:  "Christmas 
Shoppers,"  "Mrs.  Mason's 
Poodle/'  "  What  Became  of 
the  Dinner/'  "Renting  the 
Pickaninnies,"  "  Johnny's 
Pa  Plays  Football,"  "The 
Deacon's  Spotted  Calf." 
Paper  binding,  23  cents 


HOW  TO  CXLEBRATB  THAVK8GIYDIG  AHD  CHRISTMAS.    By 

Alice  M.  Kellogg.  The  real  jolly  spirit  of  the  great  holidays  is  in 
eveiv  page.  Complete  programs  for  Christmas  and  autunm.  For 
childrenTrom  five  to  fifteen  years.    Price,  26  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  SntRTAiniEnS.  By  Alice  M.  Kellogg.  Here 
are  gathered  together  carols,  new  and  quaint,  plays,  tableaux,  and 
chanules.  Besides,  there  are  many  plans  for  Christmas  parties. 
All  new  and  novel.  For  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  Price, 
26  centi. 

VSW TSAR  AHD MID WUITIRSXSRCISES.  By  AUce  M.  Kellogg. 
This  book  contains  drills,  exercises,  plays  for  celebrating  winter 
holidays  and  birthdays,  programs  for  |>arties  for  this  trying  season 
of  the  year.    For  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.    Price,  26  centi. 

SUCCSSSFUL  UTTERTAUniEnS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  Brimful 
of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  parades,  medleys, 
etc.  Not  a  duU  or  uninteresting  piece  in  the  whole  collection. 
For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  centi. 

TOUHO  FOLKS'  BMTERTAIHMEHTS.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Panto- 
mimes, Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  jrears.  Paper, 
26  centi. 


EAST  ENTIRTAIirMSfrTS  FOR  TOUIO 
PEOPLS.  Composed  of  a  number  of  original 
and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and  other  at- 
tractive entertainments,  all  easily  produced.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  Undinf , 
26  centi. 

DRILLS  AHD  MARCHES.  By  £.  C.  &  L.  J. 
Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill 
and  March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill, 
Doll  Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Suc- 
cess of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five 
to  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  centi. 

Humorous    Speakers    and    Dla- 

loftues»  Drills,  Tableaux, 

Monoloftues,  etc. 


TOUHO  FOLKS'  RECITATIOIS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people's  entertainments.  For  children  of  fourteen 
years.    Piper  binding,  16  centi. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIOIS.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  16  centi. 

Children's  Dialoftues 

LITTLE  PBOPLI*S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  AUnew 
and  original.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten  years. 
Paper  binding,  26  centi. 

PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg. A  varied,  well-balanced  book,  which 
teaches  young  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right 
place.  The  dialogues  are  all  simple  and  easily 
learned.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  centi. 

TOUHO  FOLKS'  DIAL00X7ES.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Everything  written  for  this 
volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print.  For 
chikiren  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  26 
centi. 


GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume,  while  a  number 
of  others  are  original  creations  of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 
Paper  Binding,  30  centi. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most  popular  humorous  recitation  books 
published.  Every  piece  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one 
among  them.    Paper  binding,  30  centi. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic.  Paper  binding, 
30  centi. 

COBDC  DIALOGUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  ''some- 
thing real  funny"  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by  two 
to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Anist's 
Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential,  etc 
Paper  binding,  30  centi. 

CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Doubtiess  the 
best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 
Sunday-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  to  private  entertainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.    Paper  binding,  80  centi. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent  prepaid 
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FOR    CHRISTMAS 

ment.  But  just  where  to  get  the  material  is  a  serious  problem.  These  books  solve  it.  Many  of  them  are 
experience  in  preparation  of  entertainment  books.  A  number  of  them  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Christmas 
They  contain  readings*  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  marches,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  monologues,  and  plays. 


SFBXHO  AHD  SUMMER  SCHOOL  CELEBRAnOIS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new  suggestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Pftper,  30  C^nti, 

HDMOBOOS  DIAL00X7SS  AHD  DBAMAS.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  succ^sful  in  their  presentation.  For  any 
ordinary  stage  or  platform.    Easy  costume.    Fftper   binding,    30 


CLASSIC  DLiLOOXTSS  AHD  DBAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W .  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  is  found  in  one  volume.    Fftper  binding,  30  centi. 

8TKBLIH0  DLiLOOUSS.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  tnc  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Pftper  binding,  30  eantg. 


MODEL  DIAL00X7SS.  By  William  M.  Clark. 
Every  dialogue  is  full  of  life  and  action.  It  is 
composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more  than 
ihiny  of  the  leading  writers,  and  is  so  varied 
as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers.  Pftper 
binding,  30  cento. 

STAIDARD  DliLOOUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adap- 
tation to  occasion  this  book  has  special  points 
of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  are  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.    Paper  binding,  30  cento. 

8CH0QLDAT  DliLOOUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  murh  good  material  for 
the  young  folks  and  older  people,  and  furnishes 
a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment.  Paper 
binding,  30  cento. 

POPULAR  DliLOOUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Provision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  dialogues  full  of  life  and  sparkle.  Paper 
binding,  30  cento. 


HOLIDAT  SELECnONS.  Bv  Sara  S.  Rice. 
These  selections  are  especially  adapted  to 
Christmas,  New  Year,  St.  Valentine*s  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor  Day, 
Decoration  Day.  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving, etc    Ptice,  30  cento. 

HOLIDAT     ENTSBTAIHIIEHTS.     By 

Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  It  contains  many 
original  exercises,  dialogues,  and  novel 
entertainments  suitable  especially  to  the 
Christmas  Holidays  as  weU  as  to  Easter, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving, etc.    Price,  30  cento. 

ENTIBTAIHMEHTS  FOB  ALL  THE  TEAR,  v.,  c  .  .  J  i;  .  a. 
For  each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features— dialogues,  drills, 
motion  songs,  exercises,  plavs.  Among  the  days  provided  for  are 
New  Year's,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  St.  Valentine's  Dav,  Washington's 
Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fkg  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Easter  and 
Christmas,    hper  Undiog,  30  cento. 


NUMBER  FORTY 

One  Hundred 
Choice  Selections 

The  new  volume  In  a 
famous  series  of  recitation 
books.  This  number  Is  pre- 
pared by  a  public  reader  of 
national  reputation,  Prof. 
Henry  Qaines  Hawn.  The 
book  contains  one  hundred 
pieces,  prose  and  poetry, 
humor  and  pathos,  adapted 
for  all  axes  and  occasions. 

Among  the  authors  repre- 
sented are:  Kipling,  Mase- 
fleld,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Austin  Dobson,  Victor  Hugo, 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Bliss 
Carman,  Dorothy  DIx, 
Bryant,  S.  E.  KIser. 

Paper  btodiii^  30  cents 


rUCT  DBILU  AHD  MABCHI8.    By  Alice  M. 
Kellogg.     More  than  fifty  new  ideas.      Among 
them  are  a   Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March    with 
Grouping   and   Posing,    Hatchet   Drill,  Pink  Rose  Drill,  Zouave 
DriD,  Wreath  Drill  and  March,  Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill. 
Pftper  bindixig,  30  cents. 

n)XAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drifis,  into  which  many  unique  features  are 
introduced.  Nearly  one  hundred  diagrams.  Among  the  more 
popular  and  pleasing  drills  are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill, 
Mavpole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring 
Drill,  and   Scarf  Drill.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

lUBIKA  ENTSBTAIH1IE1IT8.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, "I  have  found  it" — found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day-school,  Sunday-school,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and  other 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SPECIAL  DAT  EXEBCISKS.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  that  the  chil- 
dren learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Pftper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS.  By  Rosamond  Livingstone  McNaught. 
Sunday  Schools,  Day  Schools,  the  Home  Circle,  all  demand  good 
material  for  Christmas.  This  book  contains  just  what  is  wanted. 
Every  piece  is  absolutely  new,  not  a  single  one  having  been  pre- 
viously published.  It  contains  nothing  but  Christmas  Recitations 
in  prose  and  poetry,  suited  to  young  and  old.    Price,  30  cents. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

is  seat  with  every  order  or  mailed  tree  upon  request 


EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Contains  a  wide  variety  of  new  and  original 
dialogues  expressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
corps  of  especially  qualified  writers.  Paper 
Uniding,  30  cents. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAMATIOI.    By 

John  H.  Bechtel.  A  volume  especially  prepared 
for  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collec- 
tion of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading 
orators  and  wnters  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
Piper  binding,  30  cents. 

TEMPERANCE  8ELECTI0IS.  For  Readin-s  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  collec- 
tion comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  lecturers,  and  wTiters  of  the  century, 
and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations,  adapted  to 
every  kind  of  temperance  occasion.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  8ELECTI0HS.  For  Readings 
and  Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  ex- 
cellent collection  cf  15:)  pieces,  suited  to  Simd|iy- 
school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Anniversary 
Occasions,  etc.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Com- 
posed  of  originally  prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized  Bible 
stories,  dialogues,  recitations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  exercises 
connected  with  Sunday-school    work.    Paper  binding,  .30  cents. 

MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Misses  Rook  and 
Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better  way  to  raise  money  for  church, 
school,  or  benevolent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertainments. 
This  unique  volume  contams  a  great  abundance  of  new  and  original 
material  especially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 30  cents. 
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Problems  of  the  Young  Teacher 

Frances  Jenkins 
Some  Assets  of  Young  Teachers 

EVERYONE  admits  that  a  bank  account  is  a  good 
thing  to  have,  especially  in  times  of  emergency. 
The  comparison  of  character  to  a  bank  account  is 
common;  reserve  force  gathered  through  daily  living 
serves  to  carry  the  individual  through  periods  of  stres3  and 
storm.  In  every  walk  of  life  experience  builds  up  such  a 
reserve.  The  young  teacher  meets  occasional  days  of 
especial  difficulty,  when  she  needs  to  draw  upon  assets  of 
some  sort.  Too  often  she  believes  her  inexperience  causes 
the  trouble  and  stops  there  in  her  thinking.  Possibly  it 
does,  possibly  not.  Realizing  her  assets  may  help  her  to 
grow  stronger  through  solving  the  difficulty. 

First  of  all,  the  young  teacher,  even  the  very  yoimgest, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  older  than  her  pupils.  No 
matter  how  young  she  seems  in  her  own  home  and  among 
her  friends,  in  the  eyes  of  her  pupils  she  is  a  grownup. 
A  teacher  in  her  early  twenties  was  surprised  when  a  ten- 
year-old  pupil  asked  in  amazement,  '^Miss  Brown,  do  you 
call  yourself  a  girl?^^  '^Yes,  Marjoriei  unless  I  stop  to 
think.  Then  I  know  I  am  a  woman."  Going  back  to  her 
own  experience  as  a  ten-year-old.  Miss  Brown  recalled  that 
her  teacher  at  that  time  seemed  as  old  as  her  mother,  though 
she  was  only  twenty-three.  Many  a  young  teacher  has 
been  brought  u^  in  a  sheltered  way,  without  much  re- 
qx>nsibility,  unUl  her  teaching  work  begins,  and  then  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  many  demands  made  upon  her.  I 
have  known  such  teachers  to  be  helped  by  saying  to  them- 
selves, '*I  am  older  than  these  children.  I  am  older  than 
these  children."  Realization  of  this  difference  in  age  gives 
a  needed  sense  of  power.  Being  older  than  oner's  pupils  is  a 
valuable  asset. 

A  second  asset  is  the  advantage  of  greater  size  and 
strength.  This  advantage  serves  pupils  in  many  "ways. 
A  teacher's  erect  carriage  and  ease  of  movement  may  prove 
to  be  an  ideal.  How  readily  she  reaches  things  too  high 
for  their  short  stature!  Here  her  quick  cimtrol  of  body  and 
greater  strength  avert  an  accident.  Confidence  in  the 
teacher  grows  as  pupils  realize  her  physical  power  and 
experience  her  ready  helpfulness. 

Then,  again,  the  choice  of  teaching  as  an  occupation  is 
likely  to  be  made  by  young  people  who  have  been  especially 
fond  of  their  own  school  life,  who  take  a  keen  interest  in 
intellectual  pursuits.  While  the  young  teacher  has  much 
to  learn  as  to  the  wisest  ways  of  imparting  this  knowledge, 
she  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  command  it.  Probably 
the  subjects  in  which  she  will  do  her  best  teaching  are  those 
which  have  brought  her  most  enjoyment  The  daily 
challenge  of  the  recitation  forces  her  to  increase  and  organ- 
ize her  knowledge,  but  she  has  the  advantage,  also,  of 
knowing  how  to  gain  more.  A  fine  young  woman  was  dis- 
couraged because  her  pupils  seemed  so  slow  in  learning  to 
read.  "I  don't  seem  to  know  anything,"  she  cried.  "But 
you  know  the  alphabet,  don't  you?"  was  the  reply.  This 
seemed  absurd  to  her,  but  gradually  she  came  to  see  the 
superiority  of  her  training,  the  stores  of  knowledge  at  her 
dbposal. 
An  experience  which  she  has  had  with  »e«ple,  evenis, 
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localities,  forms  a  valuable  asset  for  the  beginning  teacher. 
Every  worthy  experience  will  work  itself  into  the  school 
work  m  one  way  or  another.  A  young  teacher  having 
trouble  in  learning  to  tell  stories  well,  tried  telling  some  of 
the  stories  her  grandmother  had  told  her.  Soon  she  had 
gained  the  needed  confidence  in  herself  and  found  that  she 
could  tell  other  stories  equally  well.  Another  aroused 
the  interest  of  her  pupils  in  their  geography  through  an 
account  of  her  vacation  trip.  She  prepared  herself  care- 
fully, planning  just  what  she  would  say,  and  by  wise 
use  of  picture  postals,  maps,  and  souvenirs  made  her  talks 
clear  and  vivid.  This  led  to  certain  pupils  relating  their 
experiences  in  the  same  dignified  way,  and  the  geography 
work  was  well  started  before  anyone  realized  that  work 
had  begun. 

Womanly  qualities  which  have  become  a  part  of  a  yoimg 
woman's  self  form  a  most  valuable  asset.  Charm,  poise, 
tact,  graciousness,  genuineness  —  all  these  exert  their 
influence  upon  pupils.  One  of  the  finest  rebukes  I  ever 
saw  given  to  a  mischievous  pupil  was  a  look  —  a  steady, 
quiet  look  —  from  a  womanly  young  teacher.  It  was  so 
full  of  confidence,  such  a  challenge  to  the  manliness  of  the 
hoy,  that  nothing  needed  to  be  said.  I  have  seen  an  inex- 
perienced teacher  win  a  disorderly  group  of  pupils  to  gentle 
behavior  through  her  own  unfailing  courtesy.  Did  a  pupil 
interrupt  another?  The  teacher's  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
John,"  aroused  him  to  his  rudeness.  Soon  they  were  imi- 
tating her  careful  movements,  her  sweet  tones,  her  thought- 
ful acts.  Bishop  Huntington  shows  the  beauty  of  such 
influence  m  his  essay,  "Unconscious  Tuition." 

These  assets,  then  —  age,  strength,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, character  —  are  at  the  service  of  every  young  teacher. 
She  may  well  dwell  upon  then:  relation  to  her  problems. 
Grant  that  she  is  lacking  in  teaching  experience,  yet  these 
qualities  are  hers  and  will  prove  very  helpful  in  aiding  her 
to  gam  the  needed  experience  in  teaching. 

Whoever  has  opportunity  to  compare  the  work  of  begin- 
ning teachers  with  that  of  their  co-workers  who  have  been 
longer  in  the  work,  realizes  other  qualities  which  are  valu- 
able assets,  but  of  which  the  young  teachers  will  probably 
always  be  unconscious.  Their  enthusiasm,  their  energy, 
their  nearness  to  their  own  childhood  compensate  in  large 
measure  for  the  insight  and  devotion  of  the  experienced 
teacher  and  prove  an  inspiration  to  all  who  come  within 
their  influence.  Young  teachers  themselves  are  valuable 
assets  in  the  school  world. 


Self-Reliance 


M.  C.  G. 

THE  children  were  all  enthusiasm  over  the  Lincoln 
story.  The  lesson  had  been  exceedingly  well 
taught.  The  attention  of  the  class  was  well-nigh 
perfect,  the  illustrative  material  well  chosen  and 
abundant.  When  the  children  had  written  their  little 
stories  of  the  Great  Emancipator's  boyhood,  the  morning 
session  was  dosing.  Miss  Brown  collected  the  papers 
herself.  One  little  fellow  with  shining  face  held  up  his 
neatly  done  paper. 

**I  thought  Lincoln  ought  to  have  a  flag  on  his  paper  so 
I  put  some  on." 

Severely  came  the  question,  "Did  /  tell  you  to?" 

The  happiness  died  out  of  the  little  fellow's  face.  "No, 
Miss  Brown." 

"You  may  copy  it  over  twice,  at  four  o'clock.  In  my 
room  you  do  exactly  as  I  say." 

Tony  went  out,  shame-faced  and  sullen.  That  after- 
noon he  was  not  present.  The  truant  officer  found  him 
smoking  with  "the  big  fellows"  loafing  round  a  picture 
show  entrance.  He  was  taken  to  the  master,  whipped  for 
stubbornness  and  truancy,  and  rebellion  against  the  school 
and  its  laws  was  implanted  in  his  heart.  Why?  He 
wanted  to  put  flags  on  Lincoln's  paper. 

To  that  short-sighted  teacher  her  neat  set  of  papers 


meant  more  than  s)rmpathy,  justice,  or  the  expression  of 
crude  childish  patriotism  which  one  day  would  find  fuller, 
better  expression.  In  its  place  were  planted  the  seeds 
of  hatred  of  law  and  order. 

That  boy  had  relied  on  his  own  individual  judgment 
as  to  the  expression  of  his  own  feeling.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  next  time  he  had  an  original  idea  it  was  sup- 
pressed. Original  ideas  got  him  into  diflSculty.  By  and  by 
the  desire  to  have  his  work  a  little  different  —  to  him, 
better  —  than  forty-five  others,  left  him.  When  he  leaves 
school  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  he  will  be  exactly  like  the  others, 
many  of  whom  have  not  the  slightest  initiative  of  any 
kind.  His  mdividuality,  power  of  decision  for  himself, 
moral  force  have  been  undermined  and  lost. 

This  is  an  extreme  case?  Yes,  it  is,  but  in  a  smaUer 
degree  children  are  being  repressed  and  stunted  in  many  a 
"good"  school  —  particularly  where ''discipline,  "as  such, 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  teacher's  effort.  Deliberate 
disobedience  is  one  thing,  and  a  child's  wish  to  plan  thmgs 
for  himself,  in  his  own  way,  is  quite  another.  Such  original 
thought  is  possiole  in  certain  kinds  of  school-work.  It 
leads  a  child  to  trust  his  own  ability,  and  develops  his 
own  self-respect. 

There  is  another  type  of  teaching  far  more  common  than 
this  one  of  stem  repression,  that  is  just  as  harmful  to 
the  child's  power  of  standing  alone.  It  is  best  described 
as  the  "jelly-fish"  type  of  education.  It  is  the  sort  of 
education  which  makes  a  game  of  everything.  It  persuades 
the  child  that  he  is  not  to  work  at  anything  that  is  some- 
what difficult  for  him,  he  must  have  every  hard  place  sugar- 
coated. 

There  never  was  a  boy  or  girl  yet  who  was  injured  by 
a  genuine  effort  to  do  a  piece  of  cUfficult  work  well.  The 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  let  the  child  alone,  leave  him  to 
himself,  and  not  be  at  hand  the  minute  he  thinks  he  needs 
you.  When  he  knows  that  you  are  busy  with  some  one 
who  really  needs  help,  that  the  skating  is  fine,  and  the  other 
fellows  are  waiting,  it  is  marvelous  to  see  how  that  boy 
will  find  the  way  to  a  solution  of  his  difficulties. 

Most  children  are  naturally  indolent.  If  the  teacher 
is  at  hand  to  tell  them  the  way  out  of  their  difficulties  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  allow  her  to  do  so  —  thereby  losing 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  results  for  themselves.  It 
isn't  easy  always  to  keep  still  and  watch  a  chUd's  blunders 
when  it  would  be  so  easy  to  say  the  one  word  which  would 
clear  the  way  for  him.  But  if  to  train  the  child  to  rely  on 
himself  is  the  aim  of  all  our  training,  we  must  learn  not  to 
do  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work  for  him. 

There  is  a  point  when  patience  is  no  longer  a  virtue.  A 
child  waves  his  hand  about  wildly.  "  What  is  it,  Tonmiy?  " 
"I've  got  my  arithmetic  done."  "Take  your  spelling, 
then."  "Don't  know  what  the  page  is."  "Page  54, 
Tommy.  It's  the  next  lesson  after  yesterday's."  Those 
children  had  been  studying  on  page  54  for  three  days,  but 
Tommy  hadn't  gathered  his  wits  together  sufficiently  to 
find  it.  After  a  search  for  a  pencil  and  scrap  of  pap>er,  his 
hand  is  up  again.  This  time  he  asks,  "What  page  did  you 
say?"  and  the  patient  teacher  again  says,  "Page  54, 
Tommy,"  and  Tommy  subsides  for  a  brief  period.  What 
sort  of  help  will  Tommy  be  in  five  or  eight  years  in  the 
office,  store  or  factory  of  a  man  who  manages  a  good  busi- 
ness. We  are  training  "Tommies"  by  the  hundreds  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  get  a  living  somehow.  I  use  get  ad- 
visedly —  for  such  boys  would  not  earn  anything.  A  keen 
business  man  said  recently  of  a  man  of  this  type,  taken  into 
his  office  as  a  personal  favor,  "  I  simply  had  to  get  rid  of 
him.    He  made  so  much  work  for  the  other  clerks." 

Of  course  the  home  is  in  a  way  to  blame  for  this  easy- 
going, haphazard  state  of  mind.  It  is  so  very  much 
easier  to  repeat  directions,  than  to  make  a  child  remember 
what  you  say. 

Wean  the  school-room  also  find  it  easier  to  wait  on  the 
child  than  to  awaken  the  poor  memory,  chain  the  wan- 
dering attention,  and  stiffen  the  mental  backbone. 

For  all  of  these  children,  who  go  from  our  rooms  to  the 
working-world  every  year,  some  place  must  be  found. 
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Whether  these  places  are  filled  acceptably  or  poorly  depends 
on  the  previous  training  of  the  child  in  school  and  home. 
Whether  he  is  able  to  "make  good"  or  not  depends  very 
largely  on  his  ability  to  depend  on  himself.  If  he  can  rely 
on  himself  to  do  routine  work  well  and  faithfully,  depend- 


ing on  his  own  ability  alone,  he  does  well.  If  he  has  been 
encouraged  to  express  himself,  to  do  the  old  things  in  a 
new  and  better  way  of  hk  own,  he  does  better,  and  will  rise 
to  a  place  of  self-respect  and  honored  citizenship  in  his 
conmiunity. 


Children  Preparing  to  Dramatize  the  Story  of  CinderdU— First  Primacy  Room,  Gary,  Ind.    Miss  Kathryn  Allen.  Teacher 


Dramatization 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

DRAMATIZATION  is  a  primitive  instinct  and  very 
early  people  expressed  their  thoughts  and  emotions 
through  this  medium,  or  at  least  through  that  of 
pantomime,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  it. 

Childhood,  lying  on  the  borderland  of  the  primal,  is  best 
expressed  through  its  aid.  The  make-believe  power  is  a 
very  real  one  and  is  indeed  a  magical  one.  Through  it  the 
child  can  .be  taught  to  speak  correctly  and  in  a  manner 
to  be  understood  by  others,  and  also  the  habit  of  thinking 
connectedly  will  become  fixed.  Moreover,  dramatiza- 
tion is  an  excellent  help  in  overcoming  mumbling,  as  the 
actor  must  be  heard  by  others,  and  it  is  a  capital  device  in 
securing  expression  in  reading. 

People  of  the  greatest  imaginations  are  those  who  have 
accomplished  most,  and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  development  of  this  faculty.  The  greatest  en- 
gineering feats  of  the  world  were  first  imagined,  and  in 
childhood  the  powers  of  imagination  are  especially  strong. 
Dramatization  is  not  only  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the 
imagination,  but  is  the  best  means  of  impressing  the  beau- 
tiful in  good  literature  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  little 
ones. 

Naturally  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  subject 
matter  itself.  Only  those  stories  should  be  chosen  for 
dramatization  that  answer  the  needs  of  the  child  at  the 
different  stages  of  his  development.  They  should  be  those 
that  help  to  develop  a  sympathetic  nature,  and  the  ability 
to  see  the  beauty  of  moral  order.  While  the  morals 
should,  of  course,  be  good,  they  should  never  be  forced  upon 
the  child,  but  left  to  his  own  interpretation.  A  child  can 
be  reached  through  the  medium  of  a  story  when  plain  facts 
would  never  be  assimilated.  He  will  respond  more  qiuckly 
to  a  study  in  literature  than  to  contact  with  real  life. 

The  story  should  be  full  of  action.  The  too  long  one 
should  be  rewritten;  the  long  sentence  stripped  of  its  con- 
nectives and  broken  up  into  short  ones,  for,  while  the  long 
sentence  has  dignity,  the  short  one  hastens  action. 

After  the  story  has  been  selected  and  prepared  it  is 
ready  for  presentation.  It  is,  of  course,  always  toldy  never 
read.  The  art  of  story-telling  is  one  that  has  been  fostered 
throughout  the  generations,  and  while  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly said  that  story-tellers,  like  poets,  are  born  and  not 
made,  nearly  everyone  can  cultivate  the  habit  of  becoming 
a  good  story-teller.    The  earliest  stories  have  been  col- 


lected- and  handed  down  to  us  in  myth,  fairy-tale  and  folk- 
lore, and  these  are  an  abundant  source  to  draw  from. 

Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  is  not  only  a 
magic  power,  but  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  no  matter  how 
many  times  it  is  necessary  to  retell  the  story,  it  should  be 
given  as  though  each  telling  were  the  first.  All  children, 
from  the  times  of  the  wildest  tribes  to  the  present  day,  have 
loved  stories. 

Many  things  that  are  written  in  an  abstract  way  should 
be  given  a  concrete  setting,  and  the  habit  of  using  indirect 
discourse  should  be  overcome,  as  the  more  replete  the  story 
is  in  conversation,  the  easier  it  is  of  dramatization.  Never 
fall  into  the  error  of  talking  down  to  children,  for  they  are 
largely  imitative,  and  story-telling  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  a  love  of  good  diction.  Then,  too, 
if  the  teacher  is  careful  of  her  own  enunciation,  pronim- 
ciation  and  articulation,  the  child  will  unconsciously  form 
good  habits  of  speech  from  her. 

When  the  children  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
story  it  is  ready  for  dramatization.  The  object  to  be  at- 
tained is  not,  of  course,  a  finished  play  with  proper  en- 
trances and  exits,  but  merely  the  impressing  of  the  main 
points  of  the  story  and  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  grade  the  teacher  assigns  the  characters,  sees 
that  the  setting  is  clearly  understood,  and  even  occasion- 
ally takes  a  part.  In  other  words,  she  becomes  a  stage 
director. 

The  first  dramatization  is  unconscious  entirely,  being 
done  in  the  home.  The  child  plays  store,  house,  soldier, 
and  so  on,  and  the  first  months  of  the  child's  school  life 
should  strengthen  the  bond  between  home  and  school  by 
repeating  these  activities.  The  child  should  be  simply 
asked  to  show  how  father  digs,  walks,  drives,  or  how 
mother  sweeps,  bakes  and  makes  beds,  or  any  other  of  the 
home  activities.  The  Mother  Goose  rhymes  naturally 
follow.  Here  again  the  interest  is  usually  high,  for  the 
children  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  them.  In  them, 
we  find  many  lessons  of  truth  and  right  living  and  they 
possess  the  added  virtue  of  being  short.  Well  loved  ones  for 
dramatization  in  the  first  grades  are:  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard, Little  Miss  Muflfet,  Little  Boy  Blue,  Three  Little  Kit- 
tens,  Ding,  Dong  Dell,  One  Misty,  Misty  Morning,  Jack 
Sprat,  and  Jack  and  Jill. 

Fables  follow  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  for  dramatiza- 
tion, and  are  especially  good,  as  they  contain  so  many  verbs. 
Children  can  visualize  on  action  much  more  readily 
than  a  person,  and  the  short  train  of  events  is  easy  of  re- 
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membrance,  a  point  to  be  considered  at  this  stage  of  the 
work.  They  occupy,  it  is  true,  a  very  humble  place  in 
literature,  but  they  are  nevertheless  valuable,  as  nearly 
all  plots  are  taken  from  them.  It  is  often  hard  to  tell 
where  fable  leaves  off  and  folk-lore  begins.  Fables  are  es- 
pecially good  to  present  by  pantomime,  one  pupil  telling 
the  fables  while  others  act  it,  and  this  assists  the  self- 
conscious  child  in  overcoming  hir  timidity.  Among  those 
suitable  for  first  grade  dramatization  are: 

The  Crab  and  His  Mother. 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 
The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 
The  Two  GoaU. 
The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 
The  Crow  and  the  Cheese. 

Next  in  order  are  the  folk-lore  tales.  Every  nation  has 
its  own  especial  group,  and  it  seems  fitting  that  t^bse  of  our 
own  country  should  be  presented  first.  Longfellow  has 
most  beautifully  written  of  the  life  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
work  in  dramatization  in  the  second  grade  consists  chiefly 
in  this.  In  this  grade  too,  the  history  stories  should  he 
dramatized:  The  Landing  of  Columbus,  Arrival  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Romulus  and  Remus,  stories  of  the  lives  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  should  all  be  played.  In  after 
life,  in  meeting  with  these  and  other  historical  events,  it 
will  be  as  the  meeting  of  an  old  acquaintance.  Many  folk- 
lore stories  have  the  form  of  refrain,  and  these  are  used  to 
good  advantage  in  the  first  grade. 

Many  pupils  love  poetry,  while  to  others  the  committing 
to  memory  of  the  simplest  poem  is  an  arduous  task.  The 
teaching  of  poetry  is  important  in  that  it  strengthens 
the  imagination  and  memory,  and  most  effectually  im- 
proves the  child's  English.    It  gives  him,  moreover,  an 


abundant  stock  of  poetical  ideas  about  life,  and,  best  of  all> 
helps  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Just  as  much  of  the  success  of  the  story  lies  in  its  dramati- 
zation so  does  the  success  of  the  poem.  Many  are  full  of 
narrative  action  and  these  are  better  for  young  children 
than  the  descriptive  poetry  which  they  will  learn  to  appre- 
ciate later.  When  the  action  is  vigorous  the  poem  is 
best  given  back  by  dramatization.  In  many  cases  they 
may  be  dramatized  in  their  original  form,  as  m  The  Tree; 
one  child  is  the  tree,  another  the  frost,  another  the  wind, 
and  still  another  the  gu-l,  while  the  children  at  their  seats 
recite  in  concert  lUl  but  the  conversational  parts.  Others, 
as  Pippa  Passed,  impress  Uie  poem  best  by  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  story  of  the  poem. 

Fairy  Tales  could  never  have  endured  throughout  the 
generations  had  they  not  had  a  imiversal  appeal.  Though 
the  belief  in  fairies  died  out  with  the  distribution  of  kno^ 
edge,  they  were  much  written  of  after  that.  What  fairy 
tale  could  be  more  charming  than  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  or  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene?  Childhood  does  in- 
deed seem  synonymous  with  Fairyland  and  the  minds  of 
children  seem  in  perfect  touch  with  writers  of  fairy  stories. 
That  children  are  not  the  only  ones  suscqptible  to  their 
wiles  has  been  proven  by  the  enormous  box  receipts  from 
the  presentation  of  Snow  White,  and  the  beautiful  opm. 
of  K5nigskinder  is  nothing  more  than  a  delightful  fairy 
tale,  that  children  are  most  happy  in  dramatizing  when 
put  into  story  form.  Consciously  or  not  it  is  the  ethical 
element  of  the  fairy  story  that  h^  engendered  love  for  it 
Goodness  always  triumphs  over  wickedness  and  virtue  is 
always  rewarded.  Fairy  tales  inevitably  play  an  important 
part  in  the  training  of  the  child  in  their  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  He  feels  most  keenly  the  beauty  of  forgiveness 
and  generosity.  They  should  always  occupy  a  place  b 
the  school  curriculum  until  natural  laws  can  be  explained 
to  assign  the  cause  for  different  phenomena. 
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A  Thanksgiving  Program 

For  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

Grace  Norton,  Primary  Supervisor 

Clara  Trotter,  Critic 

THIS  program  furnished  the  motive  for  the  work  of 
the  pupils  in  the  tWrd  and  fourth  grades  in  the 
Training  School  of  the  Oshkosh  State  Normal,  in 
language,  history,  construction,  drawing,  and  pen- 
manship for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

Puritan  life  in  England, 
Holland,  and  America  was 
given  in  story  form  to  all 
by  the  teachers.  Each  class 
was  then  assigned  a  certain 
portion  to  dramatize.  The 
stories  were  told  in  both  the 
history  and  language  classes, 
and  the  dramas  were  worked 
out  in  the  latter  as  class  com- 
positions. Essential  connect- 
mg  parts  which  were  not 
dramatic  were  given  by  in- 
dividuals. The  children  who 
r^roduced  best  in  class 
were  chosen  to  tell  tiiese 
stories  on  the  day  of  the 
entertainment.  These  were 
taken  in  shorthand  and  are 
sent  as  given  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  working  out  the  drama- 
tizations an  effort  was  made 
by  each  teacher  to  have  the 
work  that  of  the  class,  and 
not  of  herself.  The  children 
planned  the  situations  and 
stage  arrangements  as  well  as  tne  conversations.  They  dic- 
tated the  work  to  the  teacher,  who  placed  it  upon  the  board 
as  directed,  and  copied  it  at  the  end  of  the  class  period. 
Had  it  been  convenient  to  begin  the  work  earlier,  each  child 
would  have  been  given  opportimity  to  do  some  of  this  board 
work,  and  each  would  have  made  a  copy  of  the  drama. 

Two  methods  were  followed  in  class  composition.  In  one 
class  the  pupils  chose  Puritan  names,  and  each  decided 
for  himself  what  he  would  say,  profiting  by  occasional 
criticism  from  other  members  of  the  class.  In  the  other 
classes  characters  were  not  assigned  tmtil  the  dramas  were 
written. 

The  Fourth  A  Class  studied  the  poem,  "The  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,"  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  class  was 
chosen  to  recite  it. 
The  following  books  were  used  for  references: 
Mary  of  Plymouth  —  James  Otis 
Colonial  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas.     (The  Cen- 

tiury  Company.) 
Colonial  Days  and  Ways  —  H.  E.  Smith 
Everyday  Life  in  Colonial  Days  —  G.  L.  Stone 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  —  H.  C.  Wright 
Ten  Great  Events  in  History  —  James  Johonnot 
Every  Day  Plans.     (Autumn.) 
George  Plan  Book. 

Primary  Education,  November,  1910. 
Primary  Education,  November,  1912. 
Churchill  and  Grindell  Long  Books,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  entertainment  the  children  took 
entire  charge.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  selected  by  the 
Critic,  presided.  He  chose  six  ushers.  These  ushers,  in 
Puritan  costume,  carrying  gims,  met  the  visitors  at  the 
door,  provided  them  with  programs,  and  seated  them.  At 
the  close  of  the  program  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  an- 


noimced  that  the  ushers  would  escort  the  visitors  to  the 
sand-table  and  explain  the  work. 

About  two  weeks  before  this  the  children  were  told  that 
they  might  represent  the  village  of  Plymouth  on  the  sand- 
table.  A  leader  was  chosen  from  each  class  to  organize  its 
members  for  work.  No  further  instructions  were  given. 
The  results  were  interesting.  Plymouth  Rock,  the  May- 
flower, Indian  wigwams,  log  houses,  stockades,  and  a  fort 
fljong  the  English  flag  were  in  evidence.  It  was  amusing 
to  note  the  Indian  village  lying  close  to  the  ocean,  through 
which  the  Pilgrims  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  Plymouth. 
That  one  of  the  houses  was  a  negro  cabin,  and  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  modem  imiforqi  guarded  the  stockade,  did 
not  trouble  the  children  in  the  least. 

The  Program  | 

Harvest  Song      School 

The  Puritans  in  th«  Old  Worid ....  William  Hooper 

About  three  hundred  years  ago  the  King  of  England  tried 
to  make  all  his  people  go  to  one  church.  This  church  was 
called  the  Church  of  England,  but  there  was  a  band  of 
farmers  in  Scrooby  that  called  themselves  Puritans  because 
they  wanted  a  more  pure  rdigion,  and  they  would  hold 
meetings  in  their  own  homes  at  night.  But  one  day  an 
English  officer  found  this  out  and  some  of  the  Puritans  were 
arrested,  and  those  who  were  not  arrested  had  their  houses 
watched  day  and  mght  so  they  would  not  hold  these 
meetings. 

Finally  they  decided  to  go  to  Holland.  They  bribed 
every  captain  of  the  ships  that  were  going.  But  they  would 
always  tell,  and  the  Puritans  would  be  arrested.  Finallv 
they  heard  that  a  Dutch  ship  was  going  to  sail  to  Holland, 
so  they  went  and  bribed  this  Dutch  captain.  He  was 
going  to  take  them  across,  but  when  they  were  getting  on 
—  most  of  them  were  men  —  some  English  officers  came 
up  to  the  boat,  and  the  Dutch  captain  did  not  want  to  be 
seen  with  the  Puritans,  so  he  pushed  off.  Those  who  were 
left  were  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  but  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  so  many  women  and 
children,  so  he  set  them  all  free.  Then  every  one  met  again. 
But  still  the  Puritans  would  not  give  up,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  Holland.  They  lived  in  Holland  for 
about  ten  years,  and  then  their  children  began  to  grow  up, 
and  they  did  not  like  this  place  because  their  chilcken  were 
learning  to  talk  Dutch,  and  they  were  doing  things  on 
Sunday  that  the  Puritans  did  not  like.  So  they  decided 
to  go  to  America. 

They  made  a  bargain  with  some  English  merchants 
that  if  they  would  give  them  ships  and  money  to  cross  the 
ocean,  in  seven  years  they  would  divide  up  half  the  wealth 
they  had  earned  in  the  new  world.  The  Pilgrims  said  they 
would  do  this,  and  in  about  two  years  they  saSed  to  England 
m  the  ship  Speedwell.  They  met  the  Mayflower.  TTie 
Speedwell  sprang  a  leak  and  had  to  go  back.  Some  of  the 
Puritans  were  too  old  to  go,  and  others  backed  out  and 
thought  they  would  be  better  off  at  home,  so  only  102 
pec^le  sailed  to  America  on  the  Mayflower. 

On  Board  the  Mayflower  Third  B  Class 

Helen  Mashek,  Practice  Teacher 

Scene  I  —  Crossing  the  Ocean 

Governor  Carver  Thank  God,  that  at  last  we  are  on  our 
way  to  America,  to  worship  God  the  way  we  please,  and 
to  make  an  English  home! 

Master  Brewster  Yes,  indeed!  Over  in  Holland  our  chil- 
dren were  growing  up  like  the  Dutch  children.  We  have 
been  sailing  for  many  days  on  this  ocean,  and  many  of  our 
people  are  seasick.    I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  land. 
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(Enter  Mistress  Brewster  and  Mistress  Standish) 

Mistress  Brewster  Something  wonderful  has  happened. 
(AU  say,  "What  is  it?")  A  baby  has  been  bom,  and  we 
have  named  it  Oceanus  after  the  great  ocean. 

Mistress  Standish  Every  time  we  hear  this  baby's  name 
it  will  remind  us  of  this  long  voyage. 

Miles  Standish  We  have  been  on  the  ocean  for  almost 
sixty  days.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  see  land  soon.  I  can 
see  some  land  birds  flying  in  the  air.  We  must  be  near 
shore.  Yes,  I  can  see  shore.  (AU  say,  "  Where?  ")  There ! 
(Points,) 

Master  Brewster  We  shall  not  laftd  to-day  because  it  is 
Sunday.  We  shall  go  on  shore  to-morrow  to  look  for  a 
place  to  build  our  village. 

Scene  II  —  In  the  Harbor.    (Monday  Morning) 

Governor  Carver  To-day  we  must  go  on  shore  to  find  a 
place  to  build  our  homes.  Let  us  get  ready  and  go  at  once . 
(Men  depart,) 

(Mistress  Standish  and  Mistress  Brewster  sitting  out  on  deck) 

Mistress  Standish  I  am  knitting  warm  stockings  for  the 
children  to  wear  when  we  go  on  shore. 

Mistress  Brewster  (hums  a  hymn)  In  England  they  must 
now  be  singing  Christmas  hynms.    Our  children  do  not 


Group  of  POgiims 

even  know  what  Christmas  is.    Let  us  make  some  little 
cakes  for  them. 

Mistress  Standish    Yes,  that  will  be  a  good  plan. 

Mistress  Brewster    I  wonder  why  the  men  aren't  coming 
home. 

Mistress  Standish  Here  they  come  now.  (Men 
enter.)   Tell  us  all  about  your  adventures  on  shore. 

MUes  Standish  We  had  a  very  hard  time 
finding  a  place  for  our  village,  but  we  foimd  a 
good  place  at  last. 

Governor  Carver  While  we  were  on  shore  we 
found  a  little  hut.  While  we  were  sleeping  some 
Indians  attacked  us.  They  shot  some  arrows 
above  our  heads.  We  shot  at  them  with  our 
guns,  and  they  ran  away.  We  then  I'hanked 
God  for  our  rescue.  Afterwards  we  can.  to  an 
open  space  where  the  Indians  used  to  live. 
There  were  many  graves.  We  dug  up  a  grave 
and  found  some  corn. 

Master  Brewster  This  is  the  com  we  found  in 
the  grave.  (Hands  the  basket  to  Mistress  Stan- 
dish) You  must  cook  it,  because  food  is  scarce. 
In  a  few  days  we  shall  be  on  shore. 

Poem — "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  "  L.  Clemans 
The  Early  Puritan  Home Three  girls 


Mary  of  Plymouth  I  am  Mary  of  Plymouth,  and  I  am 
gomg  to  tell  you  about  the  outside  of  our  house.  While 
father  cut  down  the  trees  my  brothers  cleared  a  place  in  the 
snow  and  dug  a  hole.  When  father  thought  he  had  enough 
logs,  he  put  them  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  hole.  That 
formed  the  sides  and  ends  of  our  house.  Then  father  and 
my  brothers  pounded  the  earth  that  they  had  dug  out  be- 
fore, firmly  down,  not  only  to  make  the  floor,  but  also  to 
hold  the  logs  more  firmly.  When  that  was  done  we  fiDcd 
the  crevices  with  clay  and  moss  that  was  mixed  with  w«ter. 
That  served  as  good  as  mortar  served  in  England.  Bien 
we  put  the  roof  on.  Father  put  the  logs  in  a  slantingj^'- 
tion  and  put  hemlock  bark  over  them,  so  when  it  rancd 
it  would  not  leak  through.  Then  I  suppose  you  iKculd 
want  to  know  what  he  had  for  the  doors  and  shutters.  We 
took  pimcheons  and  fastened  them  with  straps  of  leather 
instead  of  real  hinges.  Puncheons  are  logs  which  are  ^lit 
and  trimmed  up  with  axes  so  they  look  like  planks.  I 
probably  think  you  would  like  to  know  about  the  ic^de 
of  the  house;  so  I  think  Sarah,  my  sister,  has  planned  to 
tell  you  about  it. 

Sarah  When  they  were  building  the  outside  they  left 
places  for  the  windows.  We  had  no  glasSy  so  we  had  to 
put  in  oiled  paper,  and  it  served  us!ju$t  as  glass  would, 
only  we  could  not  look  out,  but'-th^jJiisUnshine  ^^e  In.' 

They  wanted  two  rooms,  sp  tl^^lnade  a  regi^ar  wall 
through  the  middle  of  the  house.  ".^Mother  >thoughf^  wpuld 
be  nice  to  have  the  walls  painted,  and  toM  us  6f  Wbr  plan, 
so  we  ran  down  td  the  shore  anc}  got  some  shells 
and  pounded  theii  tod  mixed  tY^^r^^nf^  wa^, 
anditmadesomepaint.  Wlj^fsiaih^i^^ewalis, 
and  it  looked  U^e  whitewashv  v*       ^: 

Thep  Xhty^  took  some /scash(?fe*  ^&d  and 
sprinkled  tlus  o^er  "the  Soo|K|itf!^|ey  would 
not  be  cold  if  they  .sat  on-^epround. .  We 
made  little  patterns  in  this*''sand  ^- flowers 
or  leaves  or  bushes.  We  could  change  our 
carpet  whenever  we  wished,  so  when  this  one 
pattern  was  soiled  we  could  fix  another. 
They  left  a  place  in  one  .end  for  the  fireplace, 
and  I  will  now  have  my  sister,  Hope,  tell 
you  about  the  fireplace  and  the  chimroy-^ 

Hope  We  .almost^jEcnjjpt  to.  t^  you  how 
father  built  the  chiniiqle^  without  either  bricb 
or  mortar.  First  they  went  into  the  woods 
and  got  some  quite  high  logs  and  then  plas- 
tered them  together  with  day.  On  one  side 
they  left  a  little  hole,  so  when  we  burned  the 
fire  the  smoke  would  go  right  up  the  chimney. 
Then  they  put  the  chminey  against  the  house. 
They  left  a  place  in  the  wall  for  a  fireplace  when  they  were 
building  it.  They  put  the  mortar  around  the  sides  of 
the  fireplace,  and  dried  that  out  so  it  was  just  like  the 
chimney. 


Girls  Making  the  Hats,  Caps,  tX^-^ 
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Puritans  Going  to  Church 

I  think,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  know  how  we  made 
our  fire.  First,  we  took  flint  or  stones  and  rubbed  them  to- 
gether and  got  a  spark  and  let  the  shavings  catch  on  fire 
from  this  spark.  You  would  have  to  rub  and  rub  for  a  long 
time.  So  we  saw  one  of  our  neighbors  had  some  fire,  and 
we  took  branches  and  lit  them  and  brought  them  back. 
We  put  some  shavings  in  our  fireplace  and  the  wood  on  top 
and  then  we  lit  the  fire.  It  was  very  hard  to  keep  it  burn- 
ing, because  the  wood  had  just  come  from  the  forest  and 
it  was  green. 

The  Departure  of  the  Mayjhwer Children 

Note  Few  directions  were  given  the  children.  They  were  told 
to  imagine  the  Mayflower  in  a  certain  direction  from  them,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  l^t  behind  in  a  strange  country  while  the  ship  re- 
turned to  En^and.  This  number  was  very  efifective,  as  the  children 
seemed  to  feel  the  situation  so  thoroughlv. 

This  would  have  been  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
study  of  the  picture,  but  as  the  time  for  prei>aration 
was  90  short,  all  that  was  done  was  to  show  it. 

Visit  of  Massasoit Fourth  B  Class 

Amy  Dqbyns,  Practice  Teacher 

Scene  I — At  the  Brewster  Home  (Mrs.  Breuh 
ster  and  Mrs.  Bradford  talking) 

Mrs.  Brewster    Here  come  some  Indians. 

(Mrs.  Bradford  goes  up  to  Standish) 

Mrs.  Bradford  Some  Indian  messengers 
are  coming. 

(SquantOf  Samoset  and  three  savages  march 
up  to  Standish) 

Squanio  Can  Big  Chief  Massasoit  come 
see  pale  face?    Ugh!    Ugh! 

(Standish  goes  to  Governor  Carver.) 

Miles  Standish  Some  Indian  warriors  want  to  come  with 
their  chief  to  see  us. 

Governor  Carver  Go  and  tell  them  to  bring  their  chief 
to  us. 

Miles  Standish  (turning  to  the  Indians)  Yes,  you  may  go 
and  bring  your  chief. 

(Savages  go  out.  Puritans  gather  at  Elder  Brewster's 
home  ami  await  the  coming  of  the  Indians.  Master  Winslow 
goes  out  to  meet  the  Indians  with  some  tokens.) 

John  Winslow  Take  these.  They  are  tokens  of  our 
friendship  for  you.    We  see  you  mean  us  no  harm. 


Squanto  Big  chief  thank  pale  face  for 
wampum. 

(Indians  go  up  to  where  the  Puritans  await 
their  coming.) 

Governor  Carver  Welcome,  friends. 
Squanto  Big  Chief  Massasoit  want  to  be 
friends.  Indian  harm  pale  face — send  hiiii 
to  white  chief— he  hurt  Indian  much.  In- 
dian steal  from  pale  face  —  he  bring  back  to 
white  chief. 

Governor  Carver  Yes,  if  any  of  qur  meE\ 
steal  from  your  men,  t^ey  will  return  it  to 
your  Chief,  Massasoit.^  i 

Squanto     Indian  no  friend  of  pale  face 
Massasoit  send  warrior  help  face  pale.      j 
Governor  Carver    We  agree  with  you  and 
if  any  other  Indians  harm  you,  we  will  take 
sides  with  you. 
Mrs.  Winslow    Squanto,  how  did  you  learn  so  much 
English? 

Squanto  Big  pale  face  come  fish  here  long  time  ago. 
He  steal  me,  I  go  Spain,  across  big  water.  Bad  man  sell 
me>  good  Engli^man  buy.  I  work  hard  for  him.  Pale 
face  go  back  across  big  water.  I  go.  I  no  find  my  tribe. 
All  die.  Samoset  find  me,  take  me  his  tribe.  I  see 
Englishman.  I  want  be  friend.  Englishman  good  to  me 
so  I  good  to  Englishman. 

(Massasoit  gives  Governor  Carver  some  wampum.   Puritans 
examine  it.) 

Mrs.  Winslow    How  do  you  make  wampum? 
Squanto    Take  shell,  rub  and  rub — make  hole— string 
—  dark  bead  best.    Take  long  time  —  make  wampum. 

(Indians  leave  and  the  Puritans  also.) 


Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner  ....  Third  A  Class 
Blanche  Dodte,  Practice  Teacher 

Scene  I  —  The  Decision.    (In  a  Puritan  house.) 

Jonathan  How  much  better  our  crops  are  this  year  than 
they  were  last. 

John  Winslow  Yes,  all  this  summer  the  com,  the  barley, 
and  the  pumpkins  have  grown  so  well  that  we  will  have  more 
than  enough  for  the  winter. 

Elder  Brewster  Let  us  set  aside  a  day  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  our  great  harvest. 

Mrs.  Winslow  Let  us  have  a  Thanksgiving  party  and 
invite  the  friendly  Indians. 
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Departure  of  Mayflower 

Jonathan  We  had  better  have  our  party  before  the 
weather  gets  too  cold. 

Widow  Lu  While  the  men  go  hunting  we  will  stay  at 
home  and  cook  the  dinner. 

John  Winslow  We  will  send  Squanto  to  invite  Chief 
Massasoit  and  his  warriors  to  our  Thanksgiving  party. 
Denny,  you  go  and  call  Squanto. 

{Exit  Denny.    Enter  Squanto.) 

Elder  Brewster  Squanto,  will  you  ask  Chief  Massasoit 
and  his  warriors  to  come  to  our  feast? 

{Exit  Squanto) 

Denny    Now  for  the  hunt.    {Men  go  out,) 

Mrs.  Winslow    What  shall  we  have  for  dinner? 

Elizabeth  We  must  have  acorn  mush,  com  pudding  and 
bread,  and  several  dishes  of  pumpkin,  besides  the  game 
.which  the  men  will  bring  from  the  forest. 

Widow  Lee  Desire,  will  you  run  and  get  the  acorns, 
and.  Rose,  will  you  bring  Ae  largest  pumpkin  you  can 
find? 

{Exit  Desire  and  Rose) 

Patience    And  I  will  get  the  com.     {Exit  Patience,) 
Mrs,  Winslow    You  make  such  good  pumpkin  dishes, 
Mrs.  Lee.    Will  you  tell  us  how  you  make  your  pudding? 

{Enter  Desire  and  Rose.) 

Widow  Lee  I  make  it  the  way  Squanto  told  me.  First, 
I  cut  ofif  the  top  and  take  out  the  seeds  and  then  put  the 
whole  pumpkin  in  the  oven  and  let  it  bake  until  the  pulp 
is  nice  and  soft.  Then  I  take  the  pulp  out  of  the  shell  and 
mix  it  with  sugar  for  pudding. 

{Enter  Patience.) 

Elizabeth  I  sometimes  mix  the  pulp  with  com  meal  and 
it  makes  very  good  bread. 

Mrs.  Winslow  Patience,  will  you  call  Denny  to  tell 
us  how  to  grind  the  com? 

{Patience  calls  and  Denny  enters,) 

Denny  First,  I  cut  down  a  tree,  leaving  a  stump  about 
a  foot  high.  Then  I  bum  a  large  hole  in  the  stump  and 
scrape  out  the  charred  wood.  I  put  the  com  in  the  hole. 
Then  I  tie  a  block  of  wood  to  the  top  of  a  slender  tree  near 
by  and  then  bend  down  the  tree  so  the  block  fits  into  the 
hole  and  cmshes  the  corn. 

{Exit  Denny) 


Desire  May  I  get  the  turkey  wing  that 
Elder  Brewster  gave  us  and  dust  the  hearth? 

{Exit  Desire.    She  returns  with  turkey  wing) 

Widow  Lee  How  do  you  make  such  nice 
com  pudding,  Mrs.  Winslow? 

Mrs.  Winslow  I  pour  the  com  into  the 
hot  ashes  in  the  fireplace  and  let  it  stay 
there  imtil  the  kemels  are  brown.  Then  I 
sift  the  com  out  of  the  ashes  and  crush  it 
into  meal.  Then  I  mix  it  with  snow  in 
winter  and  water  in  summer.  I  then  sweeten 
it  with  molasses  and  boil  it. 

Patience  {who  has  been  setting  the  table 
with  dishes  made  from  pumpkins,  and  clam 
shell  spoons)  Mother,  I  think  Jonathan  will 
have  to  make  more  dishes  of  gourds  because 
we  haven't  enough.  We  need  more  bowls 
and  cups. 

Rose  {also  setting  td)le)  1  wonder  if  Denny  couldn't  get 
some  clam  shells  and  niake  some  spoons.  Desire  can  get 
some  sticks  for  the  handles. 

Elizabeth  Let  us  go  and  see  if  the  men  have  returned 
from  the  himt. 

{Exit  all) 

Scene  II  —  At  the  Table 

Rose  The  dinner  is  ready;  I  wonder  if  the  Indians  are  on 
their  way. 

{Indians  come  marching  in.) 

Elder  Brewster  Welcome,  Indians!  Welcome  to  our 
feast! 

Massasoit  Welcome,  pale  faces!  The  Great  Spirit  is 
good  to  the  white  people. 

{All  take  places  at  the  table  and  appear  to  eat  for  a  whUe^ 
Then  all  pass  out.) 

Seed  Song Four  girls 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church Third  A  Class 

Note  This  number  was  based  on  the  picture  bearing  that  title. 
A  procession  of  Puritan  men  with  guns,  and  women  with  prayer  books 
passed  slowly  through  the  room  while  the  following  number  was  given. 

Hynm School 

The  Tithing-man    Allen  Long 

1  am  the  tithing-man.*  I  go  around  to  ten  houses  a  week 
to  see  that  the  children  know  their  Sunday  School  lessons 
for  the  next  Sabbath.  In  church  I  walk  through  the  aisles 
and  if  I  see  a  lady  that  b  going  to  sleep  I  tickle  her  under  the 
chin  with  the  feather,  and  if  I  see  a  boy  that  is  not  behaving 
well  I  hit  him  with  the  rod  on  the  head. 

The  Little  Pilgrims  at  School    Fourth  A  Class 

Clara  Trotter  {Critic) 
Scene  I  —  Taking  care  of  the  School-house 
{Girls  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  boys  bringing  in  wood.) 

Mary  of  Plymouth  I  had  to  sit  on  the  one-legged  stool 
yesterday  until  my  back  was  nearly  broken. 

Priscilla  Why  did  you  have  to  sit  on  the  one-legged 
stool? 

Mary  of  Plymouth  It  was  so  cold  in  here  yesterday  that 
I  had  to  wiggle  to  keep  warm. 

Constance  And  I  had  to  wear  the  whispering  stick  until 
my  jaws  ached. 
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Priscilla  When  Master  L)rford  goes  away  we  can't  have 
any  school  at  all,  so  we  shouldn't  fret  about  punish- 
ments. 

Constance  Why,  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  it. 
Why  is  he  going? 

(Enter  boys  with  wood.) 

John   Alden    Therfe,  that's  enough!    Let's  play  stool 
ball  before  Master  Lyford  comes. 
Stephen     All  right. 
John  Alden    I  have  the  ball;  you  get  the  stools,  Isaac. 

{Boys  play  stool  ball  at  one  side  of  room.) 

Mary  of  Ptymouth  He  writes  false  things  to  England 
about  us,  so  Governor  Bradford  is  going  to  send  him 
away. 

Constance  My,  it  is  so  cold  in  here.  Let's  get  the  boys 
to  build  a  fire. 

AU  the  Boys    All  right.     {Boys  build  fire.) 

Stephen  I  wish  John  Billings  had  made  the  chimney 
higher.  It  is  so  hard  to  start  this  fire  because  the  draught 
isn't  strong.  I  hope  the  school-house  will  not!^be  as  smoky 
as  it  was  yesterday. 

Isaac    Now  the  fire  is  started. 

Mary  of  Plymouth  We  are  all  through  now.  Doesn't  the 
school-room  look  neat? 

Constance    Won't  Master  L)rford  be  pleased. 

{ExU  all) 


Scene  U  —  The  School 

(Enter  Master  Lyford^  who  rings  the  bell.  Children  enter, 
shake  hands  with  Master  Lyford  and  take  places  at  desk.) 

Master  Lyford  (seated  at  his  desk)  Boys,  come  around 
my  desk.  Who  was  the  first  man,  Isaac?  (Reading  from 
the  New  England  Primer.) 

Isaac    Adam. 


Master  Lyford    Who  was  the  first  woman,  John  Alden? 
John  Alden    Eve. 

(Constance  whispers  to  Priscilla.) 

Isaac    Constance  is  whispering  and  giggling. 

Master  Lyford  Constance,  come  here.  Isaac,  get  the 
whispering  stick  and  the  telltale  cap.  (Places  the  cap 
on  Isaac's  head  and  the  stick  in  the  mouth  of  Constance.) 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  —  a  great  big  girl 
like  you  whispering.  Go  and  stand  over  there.  Isaac, 
you  sit  on  that  stool.  Boys,  go  and  study.  (Boys  go  to 
desks.)  Girls,  come  and  let  me  see  if  you  have  learned 
your  lesson.  (Girls  come  to  desk.)  Who  was  the  first 
murderer,  Priscilla? 

Priscilla    Abel. 

Master  Lyford  Wrong.  Mary  of  Plymouth,  give  me 
the  answer. 

Mary  of  Plymouth    Cain. 

Master  Lyford    Who  built  the  ark,  Priscilla? 

Priscilla    Moses. 

Master  Lyford  John  Alden,  get  the  dimce  cap.  (Places 
the  dunce  cap  on  the  head  of  Priscilla)  Mary  of  Plymouth, 
you  may  answer. 

Mary  of  Plymouth  :  Noah.. 

Master  Lyford    Who  was  the  patientest  man? 

Mary  of  Plymouth    Job. 

Master  Lyford  Correct.  (Removes  the  dunce  cap^  telltale 
capy  and  whispering  stick.)  Now,  children,  you  may  go 
home  and  get  your  d'nner  and  I  hope  you  will  have  better 
lessons  this  afternoon. 

(AU  exit) 

All  the  simple  little  Puritan  costumes  were  made  by  the 
girls  in  the  construction  classes.  These  costimies  consisted 
of  cheese  cloth  fichus,  white  crinoline  caps  and  cuffs  and 
cambric  capes  for  the  girls;  paper  hats,  crinoline  cuffs  and 
collars  and  cambric  capes  for  the  boys.  Children  having 
Indian  suits  were  assigned  those  parts. 

The  invitations  to  parents  and  friends  and  also  the 
programs  furnished  motives  for  writing  lessons.  The 
covers  for  these  were  planned  and  made  in  the  drawing 
classes. 
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Primary  Reading  in  Connecticut 

Public  Schools 

I 

Lewis  S.  Mnx^,  A.M. 

(Agent  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  the  Towns  of  Avon  and  Farmington.) 

FOR  the  past  three  years  ninety  of  the  rural  towns  of 
Connecticut  have,  under   State  supervision,  used 
uniform  material  for  the  pupils  of  Grades  One  and 
Two  with  the  result  that  the  pupils  of  Grade  One 
average  a  reading  vocabulary  of  from  1200  to  1500  words 
at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  and  2000  to  3000  words 
by  the  end  of  the  second  schod  year. 

The  material  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  for 
Grade  One  consists  of  "Thirty  Selections"  as  follows: 


For  March 

26  A  Boy's  Song  —  James  Hogg 

27  The  Land  of  Story  Books 

—  Stevenson    35 
J8    The  Moon 

29  September  —  H.  H.  Jackson 

30  Sunshine 


41 


31 
33 
19 


Total  number  words 
For  the  remaining  three  months: 
For  AffU    Two  or  more  first  readers 
For  May    Five  of  Phillips  Brooks'  Letters 
For  June    Graded  Poetry — Books  I  and  11 
by  Alexander-Blake. 
Total  number  words  about 


150 
1061 


.500 


For  September                                Words  to  be  learned 

1     My  Shadow  —  Stevenson 

37 

2    Bed  in  Summer  —  Stevenson 

42 

3    Once  I  Saw  a  Little  Bird 

21 

— 

100 

For  October 

4    Little  Birdie  —  Tennyson 

18 

5    Little  Raindrops 

12 

6    The  Spider  and  the  Fly 

26 

7    The  Kid  and  the  Wolf  — .«s(?/> 

17 

— 

73 

For  November       *:•'■. 

8    The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel 

— Emerson 

45 

9    TheWindand  the  Sun  — /&(?/>    . 

24 

10    Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 

27 

1 1    The  Chicken's  Mistake 

—  Alice  Cary 

40 

36 

For  December 

~~~ 

12    The  Little  Land 

28 

13     The  Shut-eye  Train 

38. 

14     Singing-Sunbeams 

31 

15    The  Lost  Doll 

32 

^- 

129 

For  January 

16    The  Wind  — Stevenson 

26 

17    Birds  and  Beasts  —  .£sop 

45 

18    The  Sugar  Plum  Tree  — FieW 

33 

19    Frogs  at  School 

57 

20    Celebration  Story 

84 

— 

245 

For  February 

21    Pitty-Pat  and  Tippy-Toe  —  Field 

62 

22    Spring  —  Celia  Thaxter 

31 

23    Suppose -rPhosbe  Cary 

55 

24    Good  Night  and  Good  Morning 

— Lord  Houghton 

47 

25    Wishing— WiUiamAUingham 

34 

Total  number  words  for  the  year  about 1561 

With  this  total  of  over  1500  words  the 
work  has  not  been  foimd  especially  difficult 
of  accomplishment.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  teachers  have  kept  considerably  ahead 
of  the  outline  and  at  the  same  time  have 
done  the  work  thoroughly. 

It  may  be  noted  that  other  selections 
might  be  used  as  well  as  these.  The  idea  in 
selecting  these  has  been  and  still  is  this:  The 
lesson,  "I  see  a  bird."  "The  bird  can  fly." 
"I  see  a  fan,"  etc.,  of  the  ordinary  primer  is 
not  interesting,  nor  do  such  lessons  require 
any  thought  as  to  content  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  The  selections  for  first  grade  p>eople 
may  be  and  should  be  literature,  or  at  least 
something  that  is  not  peculiar  to  one  book  or 

one  generation.    This  is  the  justification  for  the  selections. 
In  connection  with  this  system  the  following  materials 

are  needed: 

1  Oak  tag  about  8^  x  11"  on  ^hich  to  hektograph  a 
copy  of  each  selection  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  words 
to  be  learned.     (See  page  538.) 

2  Cut  up  oak  tag  for  flash  cards  —  cards  to  be  4  x  8". 
On  each  card  print  a  word  on  one  side,  and  write  the  same 
word  on  the  other  side. 

3  Chart  paper  —  browii  wrapping  paper  from  store  2  ft. 
X  3  ft.  on  which  to  print  with  hand  press  (Hand  Press  No. 
120  from  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
$1.75)  or  with  black  crayon,  or  with  rubber  end  of  cent 
lead  pencil  and  ink. 

(Note  the  illustrations  of  school-rooms  with  charts  in  position  for 

use.) 
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4  From  magazines  and  papers  or  books  sectire  one  or 
more  pictures  to  illustrate  each  selection,  or  the  pictures 
may  be  drawn  by  the  teacher  on  the  board. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  begin  the  reading  work  of  Grade 
One  with  lessons  from  the  first  selection,  "My  Shadow," at 
the  opening  of  school  in  September,  it  is  also  entirdy 
practical  to  change  from  any  other  methods  or  materials 
to  the  method  and  material  here  mentioned  at  any  time 
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during  the  year.  It  is  better  to  make  the  change  as  early 
in  the  year  as  possible  in  order  to  enable  the  ckss  to  make 
the  desired  progress.  In  our  experience  no  class  has 
suffered  any  loss  by  the  change,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion there  has  been  great  gain. 

In  taking  up  the  method  and  material  as  here  given  it 
is  best  at  ill  times  to  begin  with  the  first  selection,  as  the 
words  to  be  taught  from  each  selection  are  selected  and 
arranged  with  this  intention.  Where  a  class  has  been  using 
some  other  method  during  September  and  October  it  should 
be  possible  to  take  up  the  selections  as  here  given  in  review 
during  the  first  weeks  of  November  and  to  catch  up  fully 
during  December  ready  for  the  regular  work  month  by 
month  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

Whether  the. class  begins  in  September  or  in  November 
to  read  from  the  selections,  the  method  is  essentially  the 
same;  therefore,  the  method  is  outlined  for  the  first  selec- 
tion, and  should  be  used  with  such  variations  as  the  class 
and  the  selections  seem  to  require  during  all  of  the  fall  term. 
The  only  variation  necessary  for  a  class  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber is  the  length  of  the  lesson.  Instead  of  two  lines  per  les- 
son the  class  may  take  four  or  even  six,  possibly  more. 

How  TO  Teach  a  Selection 

Suppose  you  are  planning  to  teach  the  first  selection — 
"My  Shadow.'*  If  it  is  the  first  reading  the  class  has  imder- 
taken  the  first  two  lines  will  be  sufficient  for  a  lesson.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  following  material: 

1  Two  oak  tag  cards  for  each  pupil,  about  8 J  x  11",  on 
which  the  whole  poem  is  printed  together  with  the  words. 
One  card  is  for  the  pupil  to  keep  to  read  from,  the  other  is 
to  be  cut  into  words  for  building  the  lines  or  poem  at  the 
seat. 

2  PrejMire  twelve  flash  cards,  as  before  mentioned,  one 
for  each  word  in  the  two  lines. 

3  Print  the  selection  with  the  words  on  a  sheet  2  ft. 
X  3  ft.  and  hang  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  room.  It  is 
found  very  convenient  to  hang  this  near  one  end  of  the 
front  blackboard,  where  you  can  group  the  first  grade 
pupils  before  it  conveniently. 

4  Secure  or  draw  on  the  board  one  or  more  pictures  to 
illustrate  the  lines. 

5  Learn  the  selection.    Know  it  thoroughly. 

6  Prepare  a  pleasant  story  with  which  to  introduce  the 
selection  to  the  class. 

The  Method,  or  Actually  Teaching 

Group  your  class  before  the  chart.  Place  the  smaller 
pupils  in  the  center  and  in  front  where  they  can  see  and  hear 
well.  Secure  the  attention  of  the  class  and  tell  the  story 
you  have  planned  for  " My  Shadow."  The  story  may  weU 
use  some  of  the  words  of  the  selection.  The  story  should  be 
interesting,  e.  g,:  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy. 
When  he  went  out  into  the  simshine,  or  when  he  went  to  bed, 
something  kept  following  him,"  etc.  The  class  may  then 
be  asked  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  be  encouraged  to  talk. 
Then  say  to  the  class  —  "This  is  a  story  about  that  boy 
who  had  a  shadow.  I  will  read  it  to  you."  Take  a  pointer 
and  point  to  each  word  as  you  read.  Require  each  pupil 
to  watch  the  pointer.  Read  whole  selection.  Then  aisk 
questions  about  it.    Show  the  pictures  again  and  connect 


with  the  proper  lines.  Read  again.  Read  first  two  lines 
over  and  over,  pointing  to  each  word.  Finally,  ask,  "Who 
can  say  the  first  two  lines?"  Then,  "Who  can  say  the 
first  line  as  I  point  to  the  words?  "  Then  ask  who  can  take 
the  pointer  and  say  the  first  line  pointing  to  each  word. 
Ask  for  the  second  in  the  same  way.  Finally,  "Who  can 
read  both  lines?"  Who  can  find  shadow?  Wlio  can  find 
have?  Then  print  shadow  two  or  three  times  on  the  board 
beside  the  chart.  Print  have  in  the  same  manner,  and  ask 
the  children  to  name  them.  If  they  have  difficulty,  refer 
to  the  lines  on  the  chart.  Finally  print  all  the  words  of 
two  lines  on  the  board  beside  the  chart  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  name  them.  This  they  can  do  by  finding  them  in  the 
lines  they  have  memorized  on  the  ciiart.  Soon  each  pupil 
can  identify  each  of  the  twelve  words.  Then  use  the  flash 
cards.  Then  send  the  pupils  to  their  seats  to  build  the 
two  lines  from  the  cut-up  card.  The  above  is  the  method 
of^  teaching.  All  that  is  mentioned  is  not  always  accom- 
plished in  the  first  lesson,  but  after  a  few  lessons  the  work 
moves  forward  rapidly  and  easily. 

Variations  of  dnll  from  the  chart. 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  drill  dafly  on  all  new  and  review 
words  will  not  succeed  with  her  class.  As  the  pupils  pro- 
gress many  forms  of  drill  may  be  used,  e.g.:  "Mary,  read 
the  first  line."  Mary  takes  the  pointer  and  points  to  each 
word  as  she  reads.  " Frank,  read  the  third  line."  "John, 
find  the  line  that  says,  *  Is  more  than  I  can  see.' "  "  Willie, 
read  the  line  that  has  heds  in  it."  For  drill  work  on  the 
words  use  all  the  conunon  devices  and  games,  but  drill, 
drill,  drill  daily  on  all  words  passed  over  imtil  the  pupils 
can  identify,  point  out  and  pronounce  them  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  hundred  words  per  minute. 

Variations 

Make  new  sentences  on  the  board,  using  the  words  of  the 
selections,  e,g,: 

My  shadow  goes  to  bed. 

I  can  see  my  shadow. 

My  shadow  is  very  like  me. 

Be  sure  the  children  imderstand  the  meaning  of  each  se- 
lection. Pupils,  at  their  seats,  finally  become  able  to 
build  original  sentences  from  the  selections.  Pupils  should 
be  asked  to  read  all  sentences  they  build  at  their  seats  or 
they  may  lose  interest  in  building. 

Teachers  may  and  should  connect  phonics  with  the  work 
in  reading.  Children  should  know  their  letters  by  the 
middle  of  the  year  and  begm  to  learn  to  spell  the  more 
simple  words  orally  and  in  writing  from  dictation. 

Teachers  usually  give  Grade  One  at  least  two  periods  per 
day  of  reading,  one  for  phonics,  and  the  last  period  of  the 
day  for  review  word  drill.  By  last  period  of  the  day  is 
meant  the  last  period  for  Grade  One  in  connection  with  their 
reading  work. 

All  the  language  work  of  the  pupils  centers  about  the 
selections.  Almost  from  the  first  the  pupils  begin  to 
write,  that  is,  to  copy  the  words  as  seat  work.  No 
printing  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  allowed. 

One  principle  in  this  method  of  teaching  reading  is  this: 
Nothing  is  too  difficult  for  the  child  to  read  which  would  be 
interesting  to  him  if  told  and  the  words  of  which  are  in  the 
main  imderstood.  The  acceptance  of  this  principle  makes 
it  possible  to  have  all  the  reading  matter  presented  to  chil- 
dren of  real  literary  value  and  merit.  They  are  not  only 
learning  to  read,  but  are  reading-  something  with  meaning 
and  something  that  may  be  remembered. 

Seat  Work  Suggestions 

Pupils  may  build  the  selections  by  lines,  by  phrases,  by 
words  and  by  letters.  They  may  work  review  selections 
very  often. 

The  teacher  would  do  well  to  keep  the  words  for  each 
selection  in  an  envelope  or  box  for  each  pupil. 
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I 

SEPTEMBER 

III 

My  Shadow 

Once  I  Saw  a  Little  Bird 

I  have  a 

little  shadow 

That  goes  in  and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him 

Is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me, 

Once  I  saw  a  little  bird 
Come  hop,  hop,  hop; 

So  I  cried,  "Little  bird. 
Will  jrou  stop,  stop,  stop?" 

From  the  heels  up  to  the  head, 

And  I  see 

him  jimip  before  me 

\h, 

And  was  going  to  the  window 

When  I 

jump  into  my  bed. 

To  say,  "How  do  you  do?" 

—  R,L  Stevenson 

But  he  shook  his  Uttle  taU, 

A 

head 

little                 that 

And  far  away  he  flew. 
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he 

IV  OCTOBER 

Little  Birdie 
What  does  little  birdie  say, 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
"Let  me  fly,"  says  little  birdie, 
"Mother,  let  me  fly  away." 

"Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer. 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger." 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flies  away. 

—  Tennyson 
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VIII 

NOVE] 

VIBER 

X 

VII 

The  Kid  and  the  Wolf 

A  little  kid  stood  on  the  roof  of  a 
house. 

As  he  looked  down  he  saw  a  wolf 
passing  by. 

"Oho!"  he  cried,  "who  cares  for  the 
Wolf!" 

The  wolf  smiled  and  said,  "It  is  the 
roof  that  makes  you  so  brave,  my  fine 
fellow.  If  you  were  in  the  fields,  how 
you  would  run! "  —  jEsop^s  Fables 


The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel 
The  moimtain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Little  Prig. " 
Bim  replied, 
"You  are  doubtless  very  big; 
But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together. 
To  make  up  a  year 
And  a  sphere. 
And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place. 
If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you, 
You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 
And  not  half  so  spry. 
I'll'  not  deny  you  make 
A  very  pretty  squirrel  track; 
Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 
If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back 
Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." —  Emerson 
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Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
LU^e  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  glorious  sim  is  set, 
When  the  grass  with  dew  is  wet, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 

In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep. 
And  often  through  my  curtains  peq>; 
For  you  never  shut  your  eye 
Till  the  sxm  is  in  the  sky. 

As  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Lights  the  traveler  in  the  dark. 
Though  I  know  not  what  you  are. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
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Post  Card 


The  Wish  Bone 

Here  is  the  Wish  Bone  from  our  feast, 
I'm  sure  you  can't  mistake  it; 

My  only  wish  that  you  were  near 

Enough  to  help  me  break  it! — A.  E,  A. 


Fourth  Grade  Arithmetic 

Tom  R.  Wendelburg 

WE  all  find  that  concrete  facts  appeal  much  more 
strongly  to  our  pupils  than  abstract  ones. 
I  foxmd  the  following  little  contrivances  of  very 
great  assistance  in  teaching  the  first  rudiments 
of  fractions;  and  in  teaching  my  pupils  to  reason. 

In  prece<Ung  lessons  we  had  drilled  on  problems  like  the 
following: 

If  one  apple  costs  3  cents,  what  will  7  apples  cost? 
If  one  yard  of  calico  costs  8  cents,  what  will  12  yds. 
cost?  etc. 
Also: 

If  6  yds.  of  gingham  cost  54  cents,  what  will  1  yd.  cost? 

If  8  papers  of  pins  cost  40  cents,  what  will  1  paper  cost?  etc. 

Then  came  the  problems  involving  two  steps  of  reasoning: 

If  8  yds.  of  gingham  cost  64  cents,  what  will  9  yds.  cost? 
12?    7?    4?    etc. 

Then  I  put  on  the  board  a  price  list  of  articles,  somewhat 
like  this 

Pearl  buttons,  4  to  12  cents  a  dozen. 
Paper  of  pins,  4  to  9  cents. 
Paper  of  needles,  4  to  10  cents. 
Ribbons,  3  to  15  cents  a  yard.  ' 
Gingham,  6  to  15  cents  a  yard. 
Calico,  4  to  9  cents  a  yard. 
Matches,  4  to  6  cents  a  box. 
Wafers,  5  and  10  cents  a  box,  etc. 

We  had  much  oral  drill  on  such  problems  as  quoted.  I 
allowed  the  children,  in  our  weekly  tests,  to  make  up  their 
own  problems  from  the  prices  quoted  in  the  table,  and  we 
illustrated  our  problems  along  the  left-hand  margin,  putting 


o{^x)6ite  the  problem  a  button,  or  a  pin,  or  needle;  a  small 
sample  of  gingham,  calico,  or  ribbon;   or,  in  case  of  the 
wafers,  one  of  the  paper  advertising  slips  that  are,  nowa- 
days, enclosed  in  the  inner-seal  package. 
I  will  subjoin  a  typical  paper  of  this  sort: 


Sample 
caiko 


Advertise- 
ment of 

chocokte 
wafers 


If  6  yds.  of  calico  cost  48  cents,  what  will  8  yds. 
cost? 

If  6  yds.  of  calico  cost  48  cents,  1  yd.  will  cost 
J  of  48  cents  =^  8  cents. 

8  yds.  will  cost  8X8  cents  =  64  cents. 

n 

If  7  boxes  of  chocolate  wafers  cost  70  cents, 
what  will  12  boxes  cost? 

If  7  boxes  of  chocolate  wafers  cost  70  cents, 
1  box  will  cost  I  of  70  cents  =  10  cents. 

12  boxes  will  cost  12  X  10  cents  =  $1.20. 


Ill 

If  9  papers  of  sewing  needles  cost  54  cents,  what 
1  needle     will  11  papers  cost? 

If  9  papers  of  sewing  needles  cost  54  cents,  1 
paper  costs  ^  of  54  cents  =  6  cents. 

11  papers  will  cost  11X6  cents  =»  66  cents. 

IV 


1  burnt 
match 


Samole 
ribboQ 


If  5  boxes  of  matches  cost  20  cents,  what  will 
14  boxes  cost? 

If  5  boxes  of  matches  cost  20  cents,  1  box  costs 
4-  of  20  cents  =«  4  cents. 

14  boxes  will  cost  14  X  4  cents  =  56  cents. 


Mary  bought  6  yds.  of  ribbon  for  72  cents. 
What  will  9  yds.  cost? 

If  Mary  paid  72  cents  for  6  yds.  of  ribbon,  1  yd. 
costs  J  of  72  cents  =12  cents. 

9  yds.  will  cost  9  X  12  cents  -  $1.08. 

n 

The  lace  for  Jane's  dress  cost  63  cents;  there 
were  9  yds.  of  it.    How  much  will  12  yds.  cost? 

If  9  yds.  of  lace  cost  63  cents,  1  yd.  costs  ^  of 
63  cents  =  7  cents. 

12  yds.  will  cost  12  X  7  cents  =  84  cents. 


m 

If  7  papers  of  buttons  cost  42  cents,  what  will 
^^ST  ^  papers  cost? 

"^  If  7  papers  of  buttons  cost  42  cents,  1  paper 

will  cost  I  of  42  cents  =  6  cents. 

9  papers  will  cost  9X6  cents  «  64  cents. 

IV 


Samnle 


Sam 


jjple 


If  12  yds.  of  gingham  cost  $1.32,  what  will  8 
yds.  cost? 

If  12  yds.  of  gingham  cost  $1.32, 1  yd.  costs 
Vi  of  $1.32  =  11  cents. 

8  yds.  will  cost  8X11  cents  =  88  cents. 

If  you  doubt  that  the  children  enjoy  this  "game"  or 
that  it  will  help  you  materially  in  teaching  them  to  reason 
out  things,  I  advise  you  to  try  it. 

You  will  find  that  "6  yds.  of  ribbon  or  lace  or  ginriiam" 
means  much  more  to  them  than  "6  yds.'*  You  wSl  also 
find  that  the  girls  will  choose  for  their  problems  the  lace, 
ribbons,  buttons,  etc.,  and  the  boys,  the  matches,  wafers, 
and  "sich."  I  haven't  found  a  boy  yet  who  was  fond 
of  sewing  on  a  buUon  (to  his  paper ^  of  course^  t 
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Seat  Work  in  Qfnnection  with 
Number 

EifBiA  G.  Olmstead 
Emma  B.  Grant 

1  Lay  pegs  in  rows  in  numerical  order.  Always  group 
in  2's  or  3's,  as: 

1 

11 

11     1 

11     11     etc. 

2  Put  figures  on  the  board  in  irregular  order,  as: 

3 
1 
2 
5 
4 
Pupils  lay  the  sticks  as  figures  indicate. 

3  Lay  sticks  in  2's  and  3's,  4's,  etc. 

4  Lay  corn  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  etc.,  and  call  it  soldiers 
marching. 

5  Make  large  figures  on  the  desk  with  pegs  or  com. 

!   0  ^  7 

6  Lay  the  Roman  numerals  of  the  dock  face  with 
sticks. 

7  Draw  lines  of  different  lengths  without  ruler  and 
correct  by  drawing  again  with  the  ruler. 

8  Draw  squares  and  oblongs  as  indicated  on  the  board . 
Draw  a  two-inch  square.  Draw  an  oblong  1  inch  by  3 
inches. 

9  Give  1-inch  squares  of  cardboard;  lay  squares  and 
oblongs  of  various  sizes  on  the  desk.  Find  out  how  many 
1-inch  squares  in  each  one. 

10    Make  a  checkerboard  Rule:  a  6  by  9  piece  of  paper 
in  1-incb  squares  —  color  every  other  square. 


11  Rule  a  6  X  9  paper  diagonally.    Use  1-inch  measure- 
ments. 

12  Divide  an  8  x  12  paper  into  2-inch  squares.    Connect 
the  comers.    Color  for  various  designs. 

13  Using  some  of  the  Speer  geometrical  forms,  make 
up  examples,  as: 


A  =  12 
B«  ? 
C=  ? 

B  +  C-? 

14  Make  a  ruler  from  stiff  pasteboard.  Put  on  1  inch 
and  \  inch  markings.  Second  or  third  grade  put  on  \  inch 
marlungs. 

15  Each  written  paper  handed  in  by  the  pupil  should 
have  a  margin  Teach  the  pupil  to  make  a  one-inch  margin 
and  to  rule  paper  —  if  the  tablet  is  of  imruled  paper  — 
making  lines  one  inch  apart. 

16  On  a  9  x  12"  paper  make  1-inch  squares  and  put 
in  figiu'es  for  the  daily  calendar.  Children  make  illustra- 
tions suitable  for  the  month. 

17  Using  a  paper  about  3  x  6",  measure  1"  for  fringing 
and  1"  more  for  a  border.  Put  in  a  design.  Tliis  makes 
a  little  towel. 

18  Use  the  same  idea  with  a  square  of  paper  to  make  a 
handkerchief  or  table  cover  —  omit  fringing. 

19  Put  some  examples  on  the  board  as: 

3  7 

+4  —2_ 

7  5 

Pupils  must  write  problems  about  each. 

20  Put  the  problems  on  the  board.  The  pupils  must 
make  the  examples  as: 

A  boy  had      10  cents  10 

He  spent  5  cents  —  5 

He  had  ?  cents  left  g<^  6 
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21  Measure  and  cut  1-inch  and  J-inch  strips  for  mat 
weaving. 

22  Measure  and  cut  for  the  mats. 

23  Make  a  box  by  folding  a  square  of  paper  into  16 
squares.    Make  up  examples  about  16  from  it,  as: 


8 
8 

16 


4's  =  16 
4 
4 

4  etc. 
4 

16 


8 
4 


24  Make  a  2-inch  cube,  a  3-mch  cube,  with  1-inch 
cubes. 

25  Draw  a  1-inch  square,  cut  and  test  accuracy  with  a 
correct  square.    Do  this  till  you  get  one  just  right. 

26  Make  pictures  of  5  things  you  see,  7  things  you  eat, 
etc. 

27  Count  by  2's  by  grouping  pictures,  as  2  umbrellas,  2 
gloves,  etc. 

28  Trace  circles  and  write  by  two's,  as: 

©®®® 

29  Draw  pictures  of  6  things  that  come  in  pairs,  as: 
gloves,  shoes,  etc. 

30  Draw  6  things  in  the  kitchen. 

31  Draw  5  things  in  the  bedroom. 

32  Draw  3  toys,  4  fruits,  2  flowers. 

33  Draw  clock  faces.  Put  in  time  to  go  to  school,  time 
when  school  doses,  etc. 

©oo 

34  Write  all  the  things  you  can  buy  with  1  cent. 

35  Make  combinations  with  toy  money.  Write  down 
what  you  found  out,  as: 

5  cents  +  5  cents  =  a  dime 
A  quarter  =  5  nickels 

•    36    Pupils  draw  around  fingers  of  both  hands  —  color 
brown  for  gloves.    Number  each  finger. 

37  Write  the  names  of  2  animals  that  growl,  2  that 
scratch,  2  that  have  long  tails,  3  that  have  hair,  etc. 

38  Begm  with  0  and  see  how  far  you  can  write  in  15 
minutes. 

For  first  or  second  grade,  the  papers  should  be  ruled 
in  squares.  The  pupils  draw  the  1-inch  squares  themselves. 
Use  this  order;  as: 


0 

JO 

20 

1 

1 

2 

•fv 

TO 

1^ 

ZH 

39    Make  dominoes  of  all  kinds.    Use  cardboard  pattern 
to  draw  around  as: 


t 


40    Use  lines  in  circles  for  ftmny  faces,  as: 


41  Picture  number  work.    Use  cardboard  patterns,  as: 

oo+o=?o 

nn+n-?n 

42  Write  the  odd  numbers  to  91. 

43  Write  the  even  numbers  to  100. 

44  Pile  up  2's,  3's,  4's,  etc.,  to  a  given  number,  as: 

2 
2        2 
2        2        2    to    16 
2        2        2        2 

45    Put  in  the  missing  niunber,  as: 

?  ?  ?  3 

3  3  2  2. 

6  7  9  8 

46    Make  dominoes  with  cardboard  patterns  and  have 
pupils  put  in  examples,  as: 

;t   or 


47    Teacher  puts  on  the  board,  10  +  3  =  13.    The  pupil 
arranges  it  on  his  paper  this  way: 
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i 

^ 

4 

7 

// 


49    Pupils  make  a  large  domino,  using  6  x  9"  paper 
and  use  ruler  for  measuring,  as; 


=/^ 


50 


7 

2. 

? 

,f 

? 

i 

r 

51    Have  a  grocery,  meat,  or  stationery  bill.    Tell  how 
much  it  is: 

1  loaf  bread  .05 

2  boxes  matches  .10 


52    Punch  holes  for  dots  in  domino  cards: 


Have  the  same  combination  cut  in  two  pieces,  as: 


□ 


The  pupil  must  put  the  small  pieces  together  to  match 
the  large  dominoes,  as: 


54  Have  pupils  measure  and  cut  up  strips  of  paper  1 
X  6",  1  X  5",  down  to  1  x  1".  Lay  in  order  on  the  desk 
and  use  for  combinations.  When  the  teacher  says  4  and 
2,  the  "2"  strip  is  put  on  top  of  the  "4*'  strip,  and  the  pupil 
sees  the  "6"  strip  at  once. 


Dn 


n 


55    Draw  pairs  of  gloves,  shoes,  4  wheels,  4  horse  shoes, 
etc.,  to  give  idea  of  grouping  in  numbers. 


H 


Second  Grade  Phonics 

III 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

AVE  children  know  the  following:  The  vowels  are 
a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  All  the  other  letters  are  consonants. 
The  alphabet  in  order. 

a  with  a  bar  over  it  is  a  long  —  cine. 
&  with  a  curve  over  it  is  a  short  —  can. 
e  with  a  bar  over  it  is  e  long  —  beat. 
6  with  a  curve  over  it  is  e  short  —  b€t. 
i  with  a  bar  over  it  is  i  long  —  bite. 
I  with  a  curve  over  it  is  i  short  —  bit. 
6  with  a  bar  over  it  is  o  long  —  rOde. 
6  with  a  curve  over  it  is  o  short  —  r5d. 
ti  with  a  bar  over  it  is  u  long  —  tGne. 
ti  with  a  curve  over  it  is  u  i^ort  —  siing. 

(Instead  of  bar  and  curvt^  use  the  terms  tnacron  and  breve^ 
if  you  prefer.) 

a  with  two  dots  over  it  is  Italian  a  —  arm. 
a  with  two  dots  under  it  is  broad  a  —  paw. 
A  letter  that  is  not  sounded  is  silent  —  mane  —  sflent  e; 
talk  —  silent  1;   rock  —  silent  k. 

The  following  is  very  important,  and  children  should 
know  it  so  well  that  they  will  never  forget  it.  Write  it  on 
the  board  in  color  so  they'll  be  sure  to  see  it: 

In  sounding  a  word  the  letters  are  sometimes  omitted. 

In  spMing  a  word  we  must  use  every  letter. 

Give  a  piu-ely  phonic  spelling  lesson  at  least  once  a  week. 
At  first  the  children  will  spell  easy  words;  after  a  little 
practice  they  will  strive  to  see  who  can  pronounce  and  spd\ 
the  longest  word. 

Ex,    Write  on  the  board,  show  a  card  or  pronounce  "  ay." 

First  child    "May,  m-a-y,  may." 

Second  child    "Play,  p-l-a-y,  play." 

Third  child    "To-day,  t-o-,  to,  d-a-y,  day,  to-day.'* 

Third  Child    "Crayon,  c-r-a-y,  o-n,  crayon." 

Also  give  written  spelling.  Pronounce  a  phonogram,  and 
be  sure  every  child  spells  it  correctly,  then  havfe  them  write 
as  many  words  as  they  can,  in  a  stated  time,  and  see  who 
has  the  longest  list. 
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a  with  a  bar  under  it  is  like  long  e. 


quay 


Add  to  the  a's  on  your  chart: 
a        dance 
a        across 
k        share 

a        any 
a        was 
a        quay 

Add  to  equivalent  sounds: 

ay         =;  long  a. 
ai          =  long  a. 
a           =  short  e. 
a           =  short  o. 
a           =  long  e. 

may 
laid 
said 
was 
quay 

Three  Bears* 

This  makes  excellent  seat  work  for  a  school  of  several 
grades.  Have  several  lists  of  phonograms  and  pass  them 
out.  The  children  will  busy  themselves  writing  a  long  list  of 
words,  or  if  you  have  letter  cards  they  may  spell  with  those. 
This  makes  a  "busy  work"  that  amounts  to  something. 

New  Sounds 

a  with  one  dot  over  it  is  short  Italian  a. 

af  ter  dance  laugh 

ask  draft  launch 

bas  ket  fast  laun  dry 

branch  glance  mask 

brass  Rrasp  mas  ter 

chance  grass  pass 

class  lass  plas  ter 

k  with  a  circumflex  over  it  is  circumflex  a. 

air 

bare 

barefoot 

bear 

be  ware 

care 

dare 

fair 

fair  y 


about 
above 
a  cad  e  my 
across 
a  dopt  ed 
again 
a  gree 
aground 


a  gam 
an  y 


a  with  one  dot  under  it  is  like  short  o. 
wab  ble  wam  pum  wash 

wad  wand  what 

wad  die  wan  der  wig  wapi 

wal  low  was 


woods 

house 

father 
ate 

porridge 
lot 

flowers 

sat 

big,  big  bowl 

girl 

bottom 

middle-sized  bear 

girl 

baby  bear 

win  dow 

golden  hair 

sleepy 

home 

growled 

wee,  wee  bed 

big,  big  bear 

hot 

wee,  wee  chair 

lying 

hard 

wee,  wee  bowl 

middle-sized  bed 

soft 

ran 

big,  big  bed 

sleep  ing 

piped 

fare 

share 

hair 

stair 

hare 

stair  way 

hard  ware 

stare 

pair 

scare 

pare 

swear 

par  ent 

tare 

pear 

tear 

pre  pare 

wear 

ve  under  it  is 

obscure  a. 

a  head 

col  lar 

alarm 

con  so  nants 

alike 

dolkr 

alive 

mam  ma 

a  long 

papa 

a  rith  me  tic 

pop  lar 

a  wake 

schol  ar 

cat  er  pil  lar 

sugar 

is  like  short  e 

man  y 

says 

said 

Tell  story  and  have  pictures  to  illustrate  if  possible. 
Write  words  on  board  and  children  pronounce  and 
use  in  sentences: 

three  bears 

mother 

big,  big  chair 

broke 

table 

cold 

peeped 

middle-sized  bowl 

kitchen 

stairs 

tired 

wee,  wee  chair 

middle-sized  chair 

jumped 

big,  big  bed 

moth  er 

For  board  sight  reading.    No  drill  on  words: 

"Said  Little  Chicken  "Buff, 
With  a  sad  little  cry, 
'I  wish  I  could  find 
A  good  fat  fly.' 

Said  little  Chicken  Puff, 

With  a  sharp  little  squeal, 
*I  wish  I  could  find 

Some  nice  yellow  meal.' 

Said  Little  Chicken  Muff, 

Looking  all  forlorn, 
'I  wish  I  could  find 

A  few  grains  of  com.' 

Said  Little  Chicken  Fluff, 

As  he  sat  all  snug, 
'I  wish  I  could  find 

A  nice  little  bug.' 

Said  Little  Chicken  Huff, 

Standing  all  alone, 
*I  wish  I  could  find 

A  little  round*  stone.' 

Called  the  little  Red  Hen, 

From  the  green  garden  patch, 
'If  you  want  any  dinner 

You  must  scratch,  scratch,  scratch.'" 

The  above  is  very  good  for  dramatization. 

•Sec  October.  1914,  issue  for  pictures 
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An  Indian  Doll  Home 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

THE  construction  and  furnishing  of  a  doU-house  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  community 
problems  for  the  elementary  school. 
A  Hoosier  teacher,  confronted  with  the  puzzling 
task  of  furnishing  work  for  a  room  where  the  pupils  repre- 
sented the  first  four  grades,  decided  to  use  the  old-time 
Indian  home  as  the  subject  for  the  year's  industrial  work. 

She  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  very  large  sand- 
table.  Upon  the  wall  back  of  it  she  pasted  a  wide  strip 
of  light  gray-blue  wall-paper.  A  simple  landscape  was 
worked  out  with  colored  crayons  upon  this  paper.  The 
effect  of  this  backgroimd  is  shown  in  the  first  illustration, 
where  the  canoe,  one  of  the  wigwams,  a  rug,  pottery, 
baskets  and  Indian  dolls  appear  in  the  foregroimd. 

Third  grade  pupils  made  the  corn-husk  dolls  according 
to  the  directions  previously  given.  Several  small  dolls 
were  made  to  represent  the  chUdren  of  the  tribe  and  a  tiny 
papoose  was  placed  in  a  cradle. 

The  cradle  was  constructed  by  bending  the  ends  of  a 
wet,  pliable  reed  together  and  fastening.  Then  a  cord  was 
tied  aroimd  this  reed  ring  to  shape  it  into  an  oval.  When  it 
was  thoroughly  dry  the  cord  was  removed  and  the  lower 


portion  of  the  oval  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  leather 
or  part  of  an  old  kid  glove.  The  leather  was  laced  to- 
gether in  the  front  with  a  heavy  thread.  Figures  A  and 
B  give  the  appearance  of  the  cradle. 

The  fourth  grade  girls  dressed  the  dolls  and  made  the 
baskets. 

Number  0  reed,  with  very  fine  threads  of  raffia,  was  used 
for  the  small  sewed  baskets,  which  are  shown  in  Illus.  HI. 
The  "Figure  8"  stitch  was  used  for  one  basket,  but  the 
others  were  made  with  the  "  Lazy  Squaw  "  stitch.  The  top 
diameter  of  these  baskets  is  about  1}  inches  and  their  height 
varies  from  J  to  J  of  an  inch. 

The  boys  of  the  fourth  grade  made  the  small  bows  of 
reed  and  leather  quivers  filled  with  tiny  feather-tipped 
arrows.  These  boys  also  collected  a  great  quantity  of 
material  for  the  work. 

An  effort  was  made  to  keep  all  of  the  objects  on  approxi- 
mately the  same  scale  as  the  dolls. 

The  first  grade  children  made  the  three  wigwams  of 
brown  denim.  Fig.  C  shows  the  structure  and  gives  the 
dimensions  of  the  tepee  made  in  sections.  These  sections 
were  sewed  together  by  the  "overhanding"  stitch  with 
bright-colored  wools.  Fig.  D  gives  the  pattern  for  the 
one-piece  wigwam.    The  children  worked  out  many  pre- 


Com  Husk  Indko  Dolls  on  Soow  Shoes 


Con  Hoik  Dollt  Before  Their  T«pet 
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liminary  patterns  with  newspaper  and  wrapping  paper. 
The  best  patterns  were  used  for  cutting  the  cloth.  Various 
Indian  symbols  were  painted  upon  the  wigwams  before 
they  were  stretched  in  place  upon  the  supporting  sticks. 
These  sticks  were  tied  together  near  the  top  before  they 
were  spread  out. 

Fig.  E  pictures  the  real  Indian  bowls  and  water-bottles 
that  were  brought  to  school  and  stiviied  as  models  for  the 
utensils  modeled  in  clay  by  all  of  the  pupils. 

The  second  and  third  grade  pupils  designed  and  wove 
the  rugs  and  blankets.  First,  they  drew  full-sized  patterns 
upon  the  squared  or  blocked  paper  with  colored  crayons. 
Fig.  F  shows  three  of  their  designs  reduced. 

The  majority  of  the  class  used  stripes  in  various  arrange- 
ments, when  they  wove  their  rugs,  but  a  few  were  able  to 
weave  simple,  conventional  designs.  The  one  shown  above 
the  baskets  in  lUus.  Ill  was  especially  pleasing.  It  was  made 
of  dull  red  and  white  wools;  the  size,  5  inches  by  9  inches. 

A  few  of  the  children  had  the  adjustable  looms,  which 
may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  kindergarten  supply 
houses,  but  the  majority  of  the  rugs  were  made  on  the 
small  pasteboard  looms.  Hat  pins  were  inserted  at  each 
side  to  prevent  the  warp  from  being  drawn  in  at  the  side 
by  the  weaving.  Carpet  "chain"  or  carpet  warp  was  used 
for  the  lengthwise  threads,  and  yams  or  wools  for  the 
woof  or  filling. 

The  design  was  woven  at  one  end  of  the  rug,  then  dupli- 
cated at  the  other  end,  and  last  the  space  between  was  fiUed 
with  the  weaving. 
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Indian  Cradle  for  Com  Huak  F&pooM 


Details  for  the  making  and  using  of  the  cardboard  looms 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  elementary  art  or  manual 
training  books  or  in  back  numbers  of  primary  educational 
magazines.  Directions  for  using  the  adjustable  looms  will 
be  fxunished  by  the  sellers. 

The  ends  of  a  piece  of  fine  reed  were  fastened  together  with 
thread.  Then  it  was  wrapped  and  the  large  space  covered 
with  rafl5a  to  form  a  snowshoe.  Fine  strands  of  skin  ob- 
tained from  an  old  glove  were  used  to  attach  the  shoe  to  the 
foot.    A  pair  of  these  snowshoes  appear  in  Illus.  I. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  wigwams  sticks  were  arranged  for  the 
camp  fire.  The  clay  utensils  were  arranged  near  by,  while  on 
a  small  flat  stone  were  three  tiny  fish  modeled  in  clay. 

As  supplementary  reading  for  this  industrial  work  the 
pupils  will  enjoy  portions  of  "Hiawatha";  "Fox's  Indian 
Primer";  "Stories  of  the  Red  Children,"  by  Mara  Pratt; 
SwarU's  "Five  Little  Strangers";  Nixon-Roulet's  "In- 
dian Folk  Tales";  "Wigwam  Stories,"  by  Mary  Catherine 
Judd;  "Docus,  the  Indian  Boy,"  by  Geneva  S.  Snedden. 
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For  their  language  and  art  lessons  these  children  wrote 
and '•illustrated  papers  about  the  Indians.  They  used 
water  colors,  crayons,  and  cuttings  for  their  illustrations. 


Sag  and  Baskets  tnd  Pottery  Made  for  the  Indian  Doll  House 


The  Store  of  the  Make-Believe 
People 

Gladys  Van  Vleet,  Author  of  "The  Home  of  the  Make- 
Believe  People" 

THE  Make-Believe  People  had  gone  on  a  vacation. 
Unlike  Really  Truly  People,  they  had  not  dosed 
Aeir  home.     Indeed,  no,  they  had  taken  it  with 
them.    The  house  and  the  garden,  even  the  ducks 
and  the  dogs,  had  gone  to  another  sdiool  so  that  they  might 
have  a  well-earned  rest,  while  others  gathered  around  them 


to  admire.  In  fact,  they  were  among  those  present  at 
the  Exhibit  and,  while  the  Second  Reader  class  felt  duly 
honored  and  the  word  "Exhibit"  had  a  great  and  mysteri- 
ous sound  when  spoken  in  awestricken  tones  and  with  a 
persistent  lisp,  it  gave  one  a  very  queer,  lost  feeling  to 
come  marching  gaily  up  the  hall  in  eager  anticipation  of 
seemg  one's  favorite  doggie  in  his  usual  haunt;  only  to 
find  by  the  open  door  just  a  pile  of  messy  sand  that  was 
of  no  use  whatever. 

For  a  while  the  little  people  fingered  this  sand  idly  and 
sifted  it  aimlessly  as  they  sauntered  by  on  the  way  to  their 
seats.  Very  soon  even  this  desultory  pleasure  lost  its 
attractiveness  and  they  plodded  along  with  a  hopeless  air 
of  resigning  to  the  inevitable  until  one  day,  during  a  lesson 
in  phonics,  a  wistful  voice  inquired,  "Do  you  'spose  they're 
being  treated  right?"  No  reason  for  asking  who  "they" 
might  be.  Another  irrelevant  question  followed  rapidly: 
"Do  you  think  they're  getting  anything  to  eat?" 

The  noon  hour  was  near.  The  menticm  of  eating  caUed 
up  innumerable  possibilities  and  perhaps  these  very  possi- 
bilities helped  the  Second  Reader  class  to  realize  Uiat  the 
Make-Believe  People  never  had  had  anything  to  eat  and 
that  they  must  be  very,  very  hungry.  Such  a  .condition 
was  i^palling.  It  should  not  be  tolerated  for  one  day 
longer.  The  Make-Believe  People,  upon  their  return  from 
the  Exhibit,  should  find  a  store  of  their  pwn  ready  and 
waiting  for  them. 

That  afternoon  three  large  wooden  boxes,  one  paper  doll, 
two  paper  automobiles,  six  china  dishes  and  several  sample 
packages  of  groceries  made  their  appearance  on  the  sand- 
table. 

The  child  mind  has  no  system  of  its  own.  It  is  one  vast 
impulse.  Enthusiasm  is  its  spur;  instantaneous  accom- 
plishment its  goal. 

All  the  miscellaneous  contributions,  except  the  boxes, 
were  safely  stored  away  until  future  need  and  the  children 
were  then  free  to  begin  a  discussion  about  the  building 
of  their  own  homes  and  of  the  stores  in  the  business  section 
of  the  city.  From  this  discussion  they  soon  learned  that 
they  must  be  masons  and  carpenters  before  they  could  be- 
come decorators  and  furnishers.  They  finally  decided  upon 
the  following  arrangement  for  their  store: 
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1  The  construction  of   the 

building. 

2  The     covering     for    this 

frame. 

3  The  show  windows. 

4  The  street  and  sidewalk. 

5  The  interior. 

a    Finishing. 
b    Furnishing. 
c    Stock. 
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Unlike  real  buildings,  the  con- 
struction was  the  simplest  un- 
dertekmg.  The  three  large 
boxes  were  placed  one  above 
the  other,  the  openings  facing 
outward,  and  were  securely 
nailed  together.  The  irame 
was  now  ready  for  tjie  cemen|;.: 
on  the  exterior,  and  this  was 
merely  a  covering  of  light  brown 
paper  securely  fastened  with 
paste. 

Later  experience  has  taught 
that  a  far  more  realistic  finish 
may  be  obtained  by  covering 
the  wood  with  an  imitation 
pebble  dash  which  resembles 
concrete  or  cement.  The  boxes 
are  painted  white  or  bufif  and 
while  this  paint  is  still  wet, 
crushed  white  rock  or  coarse 
sand  is  thrown  upon  it.  When 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  dry, 
the  paint  is  again  put  on  and 
the  rock  or  sand  added.  After 
about  three  coats  of  this  the 
exterior  will  look  as  if  it  were 
cement. 

Imitation  windows  were 
mounted  upon  the  second  and 
third  stories.  White  paper  to 
represent  glass  with  squares 
marked  by  crayola  for  the 
dividing  lines  made  these. 

The    show    window    on    the 

ground   floor   was   constructed 

by  using  three  materials.    The 
foundation    was  of   very   stiff 

cardboard.  On  top  of  this  were  glued,  not  pasted,  four 
panes  of  glass,  which  had  previously  been  cut  in  the  correct 
size.  The  school  paste  was  found  to  be  too  light  to  hold 
this  weight  and  the  glue  used  for  mending  broken  crockery 
had  to  be  procured.  As  soon  as  this  had  dried,  a  piece  of 
tan  mountmig  paper,  cut  after  the  cardboard  pattern,  was 
glued  on  top  of  the  glass.  In  this  way  the  cardboard  and 
moimting  paper  held  the  heavy  panes  firmly  between  them. 
The  show  window  was  now  ready  to  put  in  place. 

The  cardboard  was  turned  toward  the  inside,  leaving 
the  paper  like  the  exterior  of  the  store  on  the  outside. 
The  flap  on  the  front  was  turned  in  and  glued  firmly  to  the 
side  of  the  wooden  box,  but  the  flap  on  the  opposite  end 
was  tum^  out,  so  that  tiny  people,  standing  at  the 
back  of  the  sand-table,  might  pull  that  wnndow  section 
out,  reach  in,  remove  the  contents  of  the  window,  deco- 
rate it  as  they  chose  and  close  it  again.  In  other  words, 
that  rear  section  acted  as  a  large  door  to  be  opened  and 
shut  at  will,  with  the  flap  acting  as  an  old-fashioned  latch- 
string. 

The  street  was  of  the  smooth  sand,  and  the  sidewalk,  of 
stiff  paper  wide  enough  to  make  quite  a  grand  promenade 
for  the  crowd  of  longed-for  customers,  was  fitted  across  the 
front  and  down  the  side  of  the  store,  past  the  show  window. 
The  builders  had  wisely  decided  that  a  comer  lot  was  the 
most  advantageous  for  a  large  firm.  At  the  intersection  of 
these  two  streets  was  placed  a  sign  post  on  which  was 
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The  Store  of  the  Make-Bdieve  People 

printed  the  names  of  the  thoroughfares  so  that  out  of  town 
people  might  easily  find  their  way. 

Now  all  was  ready  for  the  most  imp)ortant  part  of  all, 
the  completion  of  the  store. 

The  ground  floor  fixtures  were  made  first.  This  was 
to  be  the  grocery  department,  and  from  observing  the 
downtown  stores,  the  little  people  had  learned  that  there 
were  no  rugs  or  carpets  on  the  floors  of  the  fruit  and  grocery 
sections.  So  plain  paper  was  fitted  to  the  floor  space. 
The  counters  for  the  display  of  goods  and  the  stools  for  the 
accommodation  of  customers  were  next  considered.  The 
counters  were  made  like  the  ordinary  primary  table. 
The  six  best  ones  were  selected.  Two  of  these  were  pasted 
together  and  the  third  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  these  at 
a  right  angle.  The  remaining  three  were  fastened  the 
same  way.  This  made  two  **L  "-shaped  counters  across 
the  rear  of  the  store  and  down  each  side.  This  left  a  large 
space  in  the  center  with  an  aisle  going  through  to  the  baci. 
The  seats  were  made  from  the  nine  square  pattern,  and  were 
not  only  provided  for  the  customers  before  the  counters, 
but  for  the  clerks  behind  them,  as  well. 

Where  is  the  child  who  has  not  watched  with  fascinated 
eyes  the  wonderful  journeys  to  and  fro  that  the  cash  bas- 
kets make  in  nearly  every  grocery  store?  To  make  these 
was  an  easy  matter. 

The  baskets  were  just  little  oblong  boxes  with  handles. 
Next,  garden  staples  were  requested,  the  small  ones  that 
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hold  up  the  garden  vines.  When  these  came,  they  were 
driven  into  the  ceiling  just  above  the  counters.  Fine 
thread  for  wires  was  passed  through  them.  Thread  was 
tied  to  the  handle  of  each  basket  and  this  was  fastened 
to  the  wire  above.  In  this  way  the  cash  baskets  were 
run  from  one  place  to  another. 

'*  On  the  wall  space,  above  the  counters,  were  shelves  to 
hold  cans  and  packages.  These  were  cut  according  to  the 
pattern  and  fitted  into  the  comers,  continuing  around  the 
three  sides  of  the  wall. 

The  stock  b^an  to  arrive  in  such  overwhelming  quanti- 
ties that  it  was  decided  to  furnish  the  first  flooi:  before  even 
thinking  of  the  others.  As  there  are  many  firms  which 
send  out  diminutive  packages,  there  was  a  large  assortment 
from  which  to  make  a  selection.  It  took  time  for  some  en- 
thusiasts to  realize  that  a  six-inch  package  was  decidedly 
out  of  place  in  a  toy  store,  but  at  last  the  very  tiniest  boxes 
were  placed  upon  the  shelves  and  counters. 

Flour  proved  to  be  a  great  favorite,  and  many  a  tiny 
white  sack  was  sewed  at  home,  painstakingly  and  xmcer- 
tainly  marked  "F-1-o-u-r,"  filled  up  with  real  flour  from 
mother's  bin  and  triumphantly  borne  to  the  class- 
room. Making  flour  sacks  became  a  mania.  The 
table  was  deluged  with  them.  They  became  as  thick 
as  the  rats  of  Hamelin.  The  situation  became  critical 
when  a  small  genius  appeared  with  a  wonderful  new 
discovery. 

For  some  time  the  packages  seemed  to  have  acquired 
an  annoying  habit  of  dropping  from  their  shelf  if  any  small 
person  leaned  a  wee  bit  too  heavily  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table.  A  few  "Don'ts'*  would  have  served  as  a  complete 
damper  to  that  small  person's  ardor,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  the  correction  must  be  applied  to  the  package,  not 
the  child.  By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  the  solution  to 
the  difficulty  came  unexpectedly.  A  small  and  mysterious 
bundle  found  its  way  to  the  sand-table.  When  opened  it 
was  discovered  to  contain  numerous  tiny  rolls  of  paper. 
The  little  one  who  brought  them  had  industriously  seardied 
through  old  magazines,  cutting  the  little  reproductions, 
pictures  and  trade-marks  from  the  various  advertisements, 
and  had  pasted  each  one  upon  a  little  strip  of  white  paper. 
This  strip,  when  its  two  edges  were  pasted  together,  made  a 
cylinder  upon  the  outside  of  which  the  picture  showed. 
The  whole  was  a  splendid  imitation  of  a  real  can  and,  not 
being  burdened  by  any  contents  to  make  it  top  heavy,  it 
climg  tenaciously  to  its  appointed  place. 

From  their  little  playthings  at  home  the  children  brought 
papier  m&che  plates  with  fruits,  puddings  or  shell-fish 
upon  them,  and  when  an  interested  mother  sent  a  box  of  the 
tiniest  imaginable  loaves  of  bread  and  rolls,  the  grocery 
department  seemed  as  complete  as  the  Second  Reader 
Class  could  make  it,  and  they  took  up  the  furnishing  of  the 
second  story. 

During  this  time  the  children  had  been  weaving  the  oblong 
raffia  mats  with  the  solid  color  foundation  with  contrasting 
border  strips.    These  were  finished  and  the  best  selected. 


These  made  a  splendid  finish  when  tacked  to  the  walls, 
making  a  solid  border  that  easily  passed  for  wood 
work.  Others  were  used  for  rugs  in  this,  the  millinery 
department. 

Mirror,  show  case  and  hat  stands  were  needed.  The 
mirror  was  found  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  store-room,  the 
show-case  was  made  from  an  old  candy  box  which  had  long 
ago  lost  its  contents  and  its  cover.  An  oblong  hole  was 
cut  in  this  and,  when  glass  was  glued  in,  the  case  stood  ready 
to  receive  the  goods.  The  stands  were  sticks  fitted  into 
small  blocks  of  wood  and  use  was  also  made  of  some  paper 
files  that  had,  up  to  this  time,  done  most  excellent  service 
upon  a  certain  big  person's  desk.  The  seats  for  customers 
were  the  same  as  those  on  the  first  floor. 

And  now,  came  the  hats!  Such  creations  had  never  been 
seen  before.  The  round  raffia  mats  were  twisted  into  every 
conceivable  shape.  One,  hurriedly  snatched  from  its 
protecting  disc,  seemed  quite  hopeless  until  the  loops  and 
loose  strips  were  drawn  up  over  the  brim  toward  the  crown. 
The  result  was  a  delight  to  behold.  Another  still  smaller 
disc,  when  twisted  a  little,  made  a  pretty  bonnet  for  any 
little  girl  whose  mamma  might  like  to  buy  it  for  her.  Henny 
Penny  and  Cocky  Locky  gave  most  of  the  trimmings,  and 
bows  of  raffia  and  ribbon  made  up  the  rest. 

Because  one  of  the  newly  opened  downtown  stores  had  a 
most  delightful  open-air  tea  room,  one  was  added  to  the 
Make-Believe  People's  store.  It  connected  with  the 
millinery  department,  so  that  milady  after  a  tiresome  after- 
noon of  trjdng  on  hats,  might  find  refreshment  near  by. 
It  had  a  pergola  roof  overhung  with  vines  and  flowers. 
The  little  tables  were  always  set  with  dainty  china,  little 
paper  napkins  and  "cut  out"  silverware. 

The  third  floor  contained  the  toy  department  and  art 
gallery.  The  toys  were  the  very  tiny  ones  brought  from 
home  and  also  those  that  had  been  made  during  drawing 
lessons.  These  had  been  a  delightful  subject,  but,  of  course, 
regular  drawings  had  been  quite  large,  so  from  these  the 
little  people  drew  baby  toys,  cut  them  out  and  placed  little 
stands  upon  them  to  make  them  stand  upright. 

Spring  had  brought  many  lovely  flowers  which  had  been 
drawn  singly  and  in  bowls.  They  now  made  a  pretty  ex- 
hibit mounted  as  they  were  on  paper  mats  to  form  little 
panels.  Some  of  these  were  made  into  attractive  folding 
screens,  each  having  three  sections  with  different  flower 
panels. 

The  store  now  stood  ready.  Clerks  came  to  serve  the 
public;  a  floorwalker,  too,  came;  a  little  maid  arrived  in  the 
tea  garden,  and  on  the  street  a  traffic  officer  was  stationed 
to  control  the  recklessly  speeding  automobiles  that  con- 
stantly poured  forth  their  crowds  of  customers  at  the  open 
doors  of  Our  Own  Store. 

This  is  the  result  of  an  interrupted  lesson  in  phonetic 
work.  It  may  be  that  that  lesson  finished  and  mastered 
(how  seldom  the  two  walk  hand  in  hand)  would  have  been 
of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  Second  Reader  Class. 

I  really  do  not  know.    Do  you? 
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Hiawatha  Posters 

Johanna  Holm 

PRECEDING  the  study  of  the  Pilgrims  the  children 
are  taught  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians. 
Selections  from  Hiawatha's  Childhood  are  intro- 
duced and  some  committed  to  memory. 

The  first  poster  illustrates  Hiawatha  among  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  the  forest.  (Lines  144  to  150;  151  to  158.) 
The  sky  and  water  are  maide  of  blue  paper,  the  foregroimd 
•of  brown.  The  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  poster  are  cut  from 
green  paper  or  colored  with  colored  crayons.  A  rainbow 
(lines  127  to  135)  is  painted  behind  and  above  the  trees, 
with  a  reflection  of  it  to  the  right.  Here  the  color  lessons 
may  be  introduced. 

The  tree  tnmks  are  torn  out  of  brown  paper  and  shaded 
with  dark  brown  crayon.  The  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
foregroxmd  are  colored  with  crayons.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  the  birds  are  leaving  for  the  south.  As  they  emigrate 
they  can  be  studied,  and  painted  and  mounted  in  place  on 
the  poster.  Hiawatha  is  the  central  figiure  in  this  poster. 
He  is  mounted  just  behmd  the  trees  in  the  foreground  and 
is  preparing  to  shoot  the  deer  which  stands  alert  farther 
up  the  brook.     (Lines  210  to  222.)    - 

A  Hiawatha  book  should  be  made  in  connection  with 
this  poster.  After  a  lesson  on  birds  and  selecting^  the  best 
ones  for  the  poster,  have  each  child  moimt  the  birds  they 
have  made  on  the  first  page  of  this  book.  Paint  a  sky  pic- 
ture with  a  rainbow  for  the  next  page.  On  another  page 
mount  lagoo  and  Nokomis  (lines  159  to  172)  sitting  by 


the  campfire  talking.  Paint  a  blue  sky  with  a  lake  and 
groimd  or  grass  in  the  foreground.  Tear  some  trees  of 
green  paper  or  paint  these  with  water  colors  or  crayons. 
In  and  near  the  water  mount  the  leaves  and  water  lilies; 
mount  the  rabbits,  the  squirrels  and  deer  among  the 
trees. 

Hiawatha  with  bow  (lines  210  to  222),  which  lagoo  had 
given  him  ready  to  shoot  the  deer  near  the  brook,  is  mounted 
on  the  last  page. 

The  second  poster  is  a  night  scene  depicting  Nokomis 
teaching  Hiawatha  the  secrets  of  the  night  (lines  86  to  97) ; 
the  moon  with  its  shadows  (lines  117  to  126),  the  stars, 
the  comet,  northern  lights,  milky  way  (lines  86  to  97), 
and  the  owls  in  the  tree  above  their  tent  (lines  136  to 
143). 

This  poster  is  mounted  on  black,  the  northern  lights, 
stars,  comets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  sky,  are  colored  with  white 
chalk.  Cut  the  moon  out  of  white  paper  and  darken  the 
shadows  with  black  crayon. 

The  foreground  is  shaded  with  chalk.  The  trees,  owls, 
Hiawatha,  and  Nokomis  are  cut  from  black  coated  paper. 
The  tent  is  cut  out  of  white  paper.  The  rushes  and  grasses 
are  painted  with  white  chalk.  (The  size  of  these  two  posters 
are  51  inches  by  20  inches.) 


November  Booklet  Co\-cr 


A  Moving  Picture  Show 

M.  A. 

SELF-EXPRESSION  in   its   various   phases   is   the 
aim  and   basic  principle   of   all  modem  curriculi. 
Most  of  us  express  ourselves  by  way  of  mouth  and 
therefore  story-telling  has  become  a  potent  factor. 
In  the  school  we  make  mU(Si>  of  this  form  of  expression. 

How  can  we  get  the  child  to  express  himself?  True, 
many  will  say  you  need  not  give  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  talk — ^he  makes  his  own  opportunities.  Is  this  true  of  all 
children?  In  my  experience  as  a  primary  teacher  I  have 
found  that  many  children  are  diffident  about  expressing 
their  opinions  or  of  letting  you  know  their  innermost 
thoughts.  (This  in  many  cases  I  have  found  to  be  due  to 
the  home,  where  the  child's  mother  is  often  too  busy  to 
listen  to  tiie  child's  prattle,  and  says,  "I  am  busy,  be  quiet 
now.")  The  task  heiore  the  teacher,  then,  is  to  make  the 
opportimity  for  these  unconununicative  children. 

We  have  resorted  to  dramatization  where  the  child  is 
led  to  talk  through  his  activities.  This  has  been  a  great 
boon,  for  the  more  activity  and  the  more  children  the  stoiy 
requires  to  p)ortray  the  action  the  more  responsive  the  chil- 
dren become.  Then,  too,  we  reach  some  children  by  per- 
mitting them  to  tell  the  entire  story  to  the  class,  because 
for  the  most  part  a  long  story  is  usually  developed  in  order 
to  give  the  children  freedom  in  expressing  their  own  ideas. 
Then,  also,  we  can  have  the  imaginative  child  tell  the  story 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  main  characters  in  the 
story.     (This  I  have  found  a  great  aid  in  bringing  out  some 
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of  the  less  forward  children  after  some  months  in  the  class  • 
room  had  given  them  more  assurance.) 

Seekmg  for  variety  in  the  way  of  self-eipression  the  idea 
of  making  use  of  the  Moving  Picture  Show  presented  itself 
to  me.  Acting  upon  the  impulse  I  arranged  for  a  picture 
show  in  my  class-room.  I  told  the  children  that  if  all.  went 
well  we  would  have  a  picture  show  here  Friday.  They  were 
wildly  excited  over  the  prospect  and  eagerly  anticipated 
Friday,  exerting  themselves  with  an  extra  effort  to  do  every- 
thing asked  them  on  the  intervening  days  as  nearly  correctly 
as  possible  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Fates,  or,  more 
to  tjie  point,  their  Fate  —  in  human  form — ^l«,  their 
teacher.  / 

Fortimately,  I  had  found  through  one  of  my  pupils 
ttett  one  of  the  household  joiiagazines  was  publishing 
{j^ctilres  of  '§ome  of  the  fairy  tales  used  in  my  grade. 
>t  gathered  as  many  of  these'as  had  been  published  and  cut 
-each  picture  on  the  outline  of  the  figures  therein  and 
moimted  them  in  sequence  upon  a  piece  of  green  cardboard 
about  nine  inches  wide.  This  long  strip  I  pasted  on  the 
side  board,  near  the  ledge,  as  a  frieze,  so  that  the  children 
could  see  the  pictures  easily. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  Friday,  and  when  I  pointed 
to  the  side  of  the  room,  telling  the  children  this  was  their 
picture  show  they  were  not  at  all  disappointed  in  finding 
that  they  were  going  to  a  make-believe  picture  show,  for, 
after  all,  much  of  a  child-s  time  is  spent  in  that  make-be- 
lieve world  of  their  own  creation.    This  being  the  first 


time  for  such  an  adventure  and  therefore  wanting  it  to 
be  successful,  I  chose  a  child  who  retells  stories  fairly 
well.  I  gave  him  a  pointer,  and  stationing  him  near  the 
pictures,  he  acted  as  manager  of  the  show  and  explained 
the  pictures  by  telling  the  story  pointing  to  the  incidents 
portrayed  as  he  came  to  them.  This  served  instead  of  the 
printed  description  given  at  a  real  picture  show. 

After  the  first  child  had  finished  I  called  upon  another 
child,  saying  by  way  of  encouragement,  "Now,  Edward,  let 
us  see  if  you  will  make  a  better  manager;  speak  louder 
so  all  can  hear  and  be  sure  that  your  picture  machine  is  in 
good  running  order  so  "that  there  will  be  no  imnecessar\- 
stops  between  the  pictures."  Maybe  the  business  instinct, 
or  possibly  emulation,  entered  into  this  transaction,  but 
whatever  it  was  Edward  never  retold  a  story  better-  After 
he  had  finished  many  more  were  eager  to  try,  but  as  I  could 
not  aflpt  more  time  to  story-telling  I  had  to  satisfy  them 
witH  the  promise  of  having  more  picture  shows  in  the 
future. 

True  to  my  promise,  on  various  days  I  moimted  more 
stories,  thus  giving  more  children  an  opportunity.  When 
I  had  mounted  all  the  stories  I  had  a  "festival  picture 
show" — a  show  of  many  reels — thereby  providing  an 
opportunity  for  a  complete  review  of  the  stories. 

By  the  time  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  series  of  pictures 
I  found  that  a  goodly  share  of  my  children  had  been  reached 
and  a  noticeable  improvement  could .  be  felt  in  their 
general  mode  of  expression. 
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Thanksgiving  Poster  Lesson 

Ada  Camerok 

The  poster  on  page  550  was  made  in  connection  with 
Thanksgiving  language  stories,  reading  lessons  and  spelling 
lessons. 

About  two  weeks  before  Thanksgiving  time  my  pupils 
bring  in  all  the  stories  possible  about  Thanksgiving. 
These  stories  are  read  by  the  children,  or,  if  they  are 
\  ery  difficult,  read  by  the  teacher,  then  told  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

If  I  have  a  first  grade  beginning  class  our  blackboard 
words  and  sentences  are  given  with  the  Thanksgiving 
thought. 

In  second  grade  you  find  many  readers  containing 
Thanksgiving  stories.    Let  the  children  read  these. 

Our  spelling  lesson  consists  of  such  words  as  Pilgrim, 
Mayflower,  ship,  Holland,  Dutch,  church,  November, 
Thanksgiving  and  many  others. 

During  our  art  period,  or  for  busy  work,  the  chil- 
dren cut  and  paint  pilgrims,  trees,  gvms,  churches  and 
boats. 

After  this  work  has  all  made  its  impression  we  select 
the  best  cuttings  and  perhaps  three  or  four  children  to  work 
on  the  picture. 

They  at  once  proceed  to  dress  up  the  Pilgrims  and  arrange 
them  in  the  picture. 

This  is  done  for  the  large  poster  to  be  himg  in  the  room. 

Aside  from  this,  in  order  to  give  each  child  a  chance 
to  make  his  own  picture,  smaller  papers  are  passed  and 
each  one  makes  his  own  small  picture. 

Plam  cutting  paper  is  used  for  this  cutting  during  the 
time  the  practice  work  is  done.  Only  when  the  final 
finishing  of  our  Thanksgiving  work  is  done  and  brought  out, 
as  in  this  picture,  we  use  colored  paper. 
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The  "Stockade  at  Boons - 
borough" 

(As  worked  out  in  "Pioneer  History"  by  the  Fourth  Grade  in ^ 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Macomb,  lU.,  under  supervision  ' 
of  Miss  Ethel  H.  Robson.) 

Block  houses  on  comers  have  lower  house  with  sa^e. 
dimensions  as  cabins  and  upper  story  made  same  way,  ohly 
a  little  larger.    Cut  off  gables  of  cabins,  so  upper  story  will 
set  directly  on  lower  story. 
Dimensions  for  upper  story  of  block  house: 
Ends       4"  X  3J" 
Sides       6"  x  2^' 
Roof        6"  X  6" 
Floor      6"  X  5" 
Slits  in  sides  of  upper  story  of  block  house  3''  x  }". 
These  dimensions  allow  for  i"  flaps  for  pasting.    The 
houses  are  fastened  together  by  a  stnp  passing  the  entire 
way  around  them  and  the  stakes  are  stuck  to  this. 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  Second 
and  Third  Grades 

Effie  L.  Bean 

November 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Memorize  eight  more  lines  of  "Hiawatha/' 
beginning  with: 

"  When  he  heard  the  owk  at  midnight," 
and  ending  with: 
"Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 
Tuesday    Memorize  seven  more  lines  beginning  with: 
"Then  the  little  Hiawatha" 
and  ending  with: 
"CaUed  them  'Hiawatha's  Chickens/" 
Wednesday    Continue  above  beginning  with: 
"Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language," 
and  ending  with: 
"Called  them  *  Hiawatha's  Brothers.'" 
Thursday    Review  memorized  portions  of "  Hiawatha's 

Childhood." 
Friday    Begin  memorizing  portions  of  "Hiawatha's 
Sailing,"  beginning  with: 

"Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch  Tree!" 
and  ending  with: 
"And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper!" 
Second  Week 

Monday    Continue  above. 

Tuesday    Memorize  four  more  lines,  beginning  with: 
"  Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar! " 
and  ending  with: 
"  Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me! " 
Wednesday    Memorize  six  more  lines  beginning  with: 
"Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack!" 
and  ending  with: 
"That  the  river  may  not  wet  me." 
Thursday    Memorize  five  more  lines  beginning  with: 
"  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir  Tree! " 
and  ending  with: 

"That  the  river  may  not  wet  me!" 


Friday    Memorize  four  lines,  beginning  with: 
"  Give  me  of  your  quills,  O  Hedgehog! " 
and  ending  with: 
"Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty." 
Third  Week 

Monday    Memorize  eleven  more  lines  of  "  Hiawatha, " 
beginning  with: 

"Thus  the  Birch  Canoe  was  builded" 
and  ending  with: 
"Like  a  yellow  water-lily." 
Tuesday    Review  "The  Building  of  the  Canoe." 
Wednesday    Hiawatha's  Sailing. 

Memorize  six  lines  banning  with: 

"Paddles  none  had  Hiawatha," 
and  ending  with: 

"  Veeffcd  to  right  or  left  at  pleasure." 
Thursday    Hiawatha's    Sailing   continued. 
Beginning  with: 

"And  thus  sailed  my  Hiawatha," 
and  ending  with: 

"  Sailed  through  all  its  deeps  and  shallows." 
Friday    Review  portions  of  "Hiawatha"  memorized, 
keeping  them  imder  three  heads,  as  follows: 
Hiawa&ia's  Childhood. 
Building  of  the  Canoe. 
Hiawatha's  Sailing. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Tell  the  story  of  the  Gingerbread   Man, 

discuss'ng  characters  and  dialogues. 
Tuesday    Dramatize  story  of  the  Gingerbread  Man. 
Wednesday    Dramatize  above  story.    Work  for  free 

expression. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Bring  pictures  of  squirrels  to  school.    Talk 

about  squirrels  you  have  seen  in  the  parks  and  in 

the  woods.    What  were  they  doing?    Make  this 

a  real  conversation  lesson. 


History  and  Geography 
First  Week 

Monday    How  do  Indians  dress?    Eskimos? 
How  did  Robinson  Crusoe  dress? 


Savages? 
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Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  parrot. 

Wednesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  shark,  snake,  canoe 

and  paddles. 
Thursday    Make  cocoanut  trees.    Take  small  twigs 

and  fasten  bunches  of  green  paper  leaves  at  the 
.  tap.    Brown  cr^  paper  wrapped  around  hazel 

nuts  and  fastened  under  the  leaves  ntiakes  fine 

cocoanuts. 
Friday    Robinson  Crusoe  sand-table.    Model  in  the 

sand  a  hilly  islands,  rocks,  and  show  a  spring. 

Stcend  Week 

Monday  Place  cocoanut  trees  in  sand-table.  Show 
Robinson's  cave  with  a  fence  (cut  from  paper) 
surrounding  it.    Place  ladder  against  side. 

Tuesday  Model  sheep  and  goats  of  clay  and  place 
in  the  sand-table.    Surround  by  a  fence. 

Wednesday  Robinson  Crusoe  booklet.  Fold  six 
sheets  of  9  x  12"  cover  paper  with  short  edges 
together.  Fasten  together.  Paste  in  paper  cut- 
tings. 

Thursday    Complete  booklet. 

Friday  Trades.  A  mason.  His  work.  What  tools 
(k>es  he  use? 

Third  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  mason^s  tools. 

Tuesday  A  carpenter:  His  work.  What  tools  does 
he  use?    Can  you  draw  them  on  the  board? 

Wednesday  Clay  modeling  of  carpenter's  tools.  Ham- 
mer, saw,  chisel,  square. 

Thursday  Detailed  study  of  a  carpenter's  work. 
Building  a  house.  (If  possible,  take  the  children 
to  a  house  in  the  process  of  erection,  for  observa- 
tion.) Necessity  of  having  a  good  foimdation. 
Framing  the  house.    Raising  it.    Boarding  it  up. 

Friday  Discuss  rafters,  roof-boards,  cornice,  roof. 
Different  kinds  of  roofs. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Lining  the  floor.  Setting  the  frames  and 
partitions.    Placing  of  stairs,  siding,  etc. 

Tuesday  The  Thanksgiving  Story.  Life  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Pilgnms.  Voyage  of  the  May- 
flower. 

We(hiesday  Conditions  of  life  in  the  new  country. 
Attitud   of  the  Lidians. 

Thursday  Schools  and  churches  in  the  new  country. 
Occupations  and  hardships. 

Friday  Read  selections  from  "Colonial  Children," 
by  Mara  L.  Pratt.* 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    Conversation  lessons.    The  following  ques- 
tions may  be  used  to  test  the  general  information 
of  the  child: 
What  is  butter  made  from? 
How  is  it  made? 

From  what  are  buttons  and  combs  made? 
What  is  leather? 
Tuesday    Continue  above.    What  is  the  flesh  of  the 
pig    called?    That    of    the    cow?    Calf?    Deer? 
Sheep? 
Wednesday    The   coming   of   winter.    How    do   we 
know  it?    How  do  we  prepare  for  it?    What  does 
your  father  do?    Your  mother? 
Thursday    How  does  nature  prepare  for  winter?    How 
do  the  animals  prepare  for  winter?    The  plants? 
Friday    Migration   of    the   birds.    What   birds   are 
common  to  your  locality?    Do  they  stay  with 
you  all  winter?    Does  it  take  them  long  to  travel? 
How  do  they  travel?    (Alone  or  in  flocks?)    Do 
they  fly  high  or  low? 

^PoUbbed  by  EdncitloMd  PobR«hing  Company,  Boston,  New  Voik,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco. 


Second  Week 

Monday    Seed  distribution.    Why  is  this  necessary? 

How  many  ways  can  you  think  of  in  which  this 

may   be   accomplished?    (Man,   birds,   animals, 

water,  wind,  etc.) 
Tuesday    How  are  seeds  protected? 

Flesh  (as  in  fruit).    Shells  (as  in  nuts).    Pods, 

burrs,  etc.       Bring  a  large  variety  of  seeds  to 

school  for  examination.    Note  how  neatly  they 

are  packed  away,  and  whether  the  receptacle 

contains  one  or  many  seeds. 
Wednesday    Study  of  Uie  squirrel.    Where  foimd? 

ELinds  and  colors?    Covering?    Shape  of  body, 

head,  legs,  toes  and  teeth. 
Thursday    Squirrel,    Food;   how  stored?    Habits  of 

squirrels.    Uses  of  squirrels. 
Friday    Read  "The  Moimtain  and  the  Squirrel,"  by 

Emerson,  for  free  discussion. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Study  Landseer*s  picture,   "Pq)er  and  a 

Pair  of  Nutcrackers." 
Tuesday    Name  as  many  fur-bearing  animals  as  you 

can  and  tell  where  they  live. 
Wednesday    Name  as  many  feather-bearing  animals  as 

you  can  and  tell  one  thing  about  each. 
Thursday    Study  of  the  duck.     (Have  a  moimted 

specimen  on  hand,  if  possible.)  ' 

Compare  with  the  hen.    Li  what  are  they  alike? 

Different? 
Friday    Observation  of  body  of  the  duck.    Shape, 

structiure.    Head.    Shape  and  structure  of  bill. 

Can  you   find  the  nostrils?    Ears?    How   does 

the  water  drain  away  and  leave  the  food  in  the 

mouth? 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Duck. 
Feet  and  legs. 
How  placed  on  body?  ^ 

Compare  with  those  of  the  hen. 
Niunber  of  toes. 
Are  they  like  those  of  the  hen? 
How  do  they  differ? 
Tuesday 

Compare  a  duck's  plumage  with  that  of  a  hen. 
Why   more   oily?    Can   a   duck   swim?    Why? 
Can  a  hen  swim?    Why  not? 
Wednesday    Written  lesson  on  the  duck.    Vary  be- 
ginnings of  sentences  and  see  that  the  sentences 
really  tell  something  about  the  duck. 
Thursday    Read   "The  Ugly  Duckling"   to  pupils. 
Friday    Reproduce  above  story. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday    Give  each  child  an  8  x  8"  square  of  paper. 

Mark  it  off  into  two-inch  squares.    Use  ruler. 
Tuesday    Give    each    child    a    hektographed    sheet 

siniilar  to  above,  each  square  containing  a  word 

easily  illustrated,  as  chum,  rolling  pin,  l^t,  tree, 

apple,  wigwam,  grass,  house.      Pupils  place  the 

pictures  in  proper  spaces. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above,  only  the  hektographed 

sheet   this    time   contains    the  pictures.    Pupils 

write  the  corresponding  word  in  its  proper  square. 
Thursday    Write  names  of  three  edible  fruits  growing 

on  trees;  three  growing  on  bushes;  three  growing 

on  vines. 
Friday    Cut  out  a  large  bowl  from  white  paper.    Write 

names  of  eight  fruits  on  the  dish. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Make  a  list  of  vegetables  having  thickened 
roots  or  underground  stems  (carrot,  beet,  radish, 
turnip,  potato,  onion,  etc.) 

(CofUinued  on  page  66&) 
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{Continued  from  page  653) 

Tuesday    Color  a  hektographed  copy  of  a  woodpecker. 

Wednesday  Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  barrel. 
Trace  around  it,  making  as  many  barrels  as  can 
be  neatly  arranged  upon  one  side  of  the  paper. 
Write  on  side  of  each  barrel  the  name  of  its  con- 
tents, as:  sugar,  salt,  apples,  etc. 

Thursday  Draw  with  pencil  pictures  of  six  things 
good  to  eat. 

Friday  Make  a  list  of  four  vegetables  whose  leaves 
we  eat.  (Lettuce,  cabbage,  etc.)  Make  a  list  of 
three  vegetables  whose  stems  we  eat.  (Celery, 
asparagus,  etc.) 

Third  Week 

Monday    Give   each   child   an   envelope   containing 

small  pictures  of  objects  and  animals,  (Cow,  tree, 

duck,  pencil,  etc.),  mounted  on  cardboard. 
Upon  small  slips  of  paper  print  the  names  of  the 

above  objects,  making  ten  for  each  picture.    Sort 

and  find  slips  corresponding  to  each  picture. 
Tuesday    Place  three  numbers  on  the  board,  as:  8, 

12,  9. 
Pupik  use  numbers  in  number  boxes  and  make 

all  the  combinations  they  can  making  8,  12  and  9. 
Wednesday    Paper  cutting  of  carpenter's  tools. 
Thursday    Write  five  sentences  about  Thanksgiving. 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  dishes;   cups,  saucer,  plate, 

bowl,  etc. 

Decorate  with  paint  or  colored  crayons. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Make  a  list  of  the  standard  colors  and  under 

each  write  the  names  of  two  things  of  that  color. 
Tuesday    Clay.    Model  a  Dutch  wooden  shoe. 
Wednesday    Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  turkey. 

Trace  on  white  paper.      Cut  out  three  or  four 

and  mount  as  a  border  on  black. 
Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  a  Puritan  girl  and  an 

Indian. 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  ship  and  a  windmill.    Moimt. 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday  Begin  design  work.  Give  each  child  a  small 
box  of  lentils,  or  com,  and  lay  them  across  the  desk 
in  a  regular  order,  as  three  lentils,  either  vertically 
or  horizontally  placed,  space,  three  more,  space, 
etc. 

Tuesday    Make  this  design  on  the  board. 

Wednesday  Design.  Place  lentils  on  desks  in  form 
of  squares  and  triangles,  at  equal  distances  apart. 

Thursday  With  paints  place  dabs  of  a  dictated 
color  in  a  dictated  order,  as  three  red  dots,  space, 
three  dots,  space,  etc.,  or  4  red  dots,  space,  2  red 
dots,  space,  4  red  dots,  space,  etc.  Emphasize 
rhythm. 

Friday    Paint  grasses  in  black. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Paint  a  tree  in  its  summer  dress  (green). 
Paint  leaves  in  mass.  Trunk  brownish  gray  by 
mixing  yellow,  blue  and  red  in  the  brush. 

Tuesday  Paint  a  tree  in  autumn  dress.  Use  same 
method  as  above.  Paint  leaves  in  yellow  first, 
then  while  wet  drop  in  the  other  colors, 

Wednesday  Paper  cutting.  Illustrate  the  story  of 
Little  Boy  Blue. 

Thursday  Paint  in  silhouette  what  you  saw  at  the 
fair  (or  the  circus). 

Friday    Paint  a  bonfire  with  a  stick-man  watching  it. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Paint  in  black  birds  flying  south. 
Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  windmill. 
Wednesday    Paint  a  Dutch  girl. 
Thursday    Paint  a  Pilgrim. 
Friday    Paint  in  black  a  goose. 


Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paint    a    leafless    tree    in    black.    Avoid 

"nailed  on"  branches.    Let  them  grow  out  of  the 

trunk.    Use  fine  lines  to  show  small  end  branches 

or  twigs. 
Tuesday    Model  a  fruit  on  a  tablet. 
Wednesday    Model  a  wigwam. 
Thursday    Decorate  wigwams  with  Indian  symbols 

in  color. 
Friday    Paint  in  black  a  turkey. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday  The  children  now  have  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  a  number  of  songs  and  the  voice  training 
has  helped  the  monotones,  so  now  we  are  ready 
for  a  little  advanced  work. 

Teach  a  short  song  by  rote,  a  song  having  several 

phrases  alike.    A  book   containing  good    songs 

for   this   purpose   is   the   "Congdon   Primer   in 

Music." 

Tuesday    Now  teach  the  syllables  of  this  song  by  rote, 

calling  it  a  second  verse. 
Wednesday    Teach  another  song  similar  to  above. 
Thursday    Teach  syllables  of  above. 
Friday    Voice  training. 

Work  with  monotones  and  uncertain  voices. 

S  :ond  Week 

Monday    Select  as  many  children  as  there  are  phrases 
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in  the  short  songs  learned  above  and  let  each  child 
sing  one  phrase,  first  the  words  and  then  the 
syllables. 

Tuesday  Continue  above  phrase  work.  Use  the 
word  "phrase"  so  the  children  will  become  familiar 
with  it. 

Wednesday  Begin  rhythm  work.  Let  children  swing 
arms  {leading  the  band)  keeping  correct  time. 

First  try  s6ngs  having  the  same  kind  of  time; 
as  two-four  time. 

Thursday  Continue  above.  Sing  songs  having  four- 
four  time. 

Friday  Continue  above.  Select  songs  having  three- 
four  time. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  Thanksgiving  song. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Complete  above. 

Thiursday    Teach  by  rote  another  Thanksgiving  song. 

Friday    Complete  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Select  a  short  song  having  the  scale  both 

ascending  and  descending.    Teach  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Teach  syllables  of  above. 
Wednesday    Children   sing  phrases  of  above   song, 

both  words  and  syllables. 
Thursday    Teach  another  Thanksgiving  song  by  re  ic. 
Friday    Complete  above  and  review  all  rote  songs. 


First  Week 

Monday    tame 
Tuesday    d  d 

Wednesday  den 
Thursday  dance 
Friday    D  D 


Wbtting 

tame 
d       d 
den 
dance 
D 


tame 

d 
den 


Second  Week 

Monday    Done  Done  Done 

'        Tuesday    Daniel  Daniel 

Wednesday    r  r        r        r        r        r 

Thursday    nm  nm  run 

Friday    red  red  red 

Third  Week 

Monday    drum  drum 

Tuesday    Mitten  Mitten 

Wednesday    Practice  ovals  for  arm  movement. 

E  E  E  E  E 

Thursday    Eel  Eel  Eel  Eel 

Friday    EUa  Ella  Ella 


rth  Week 

Monday    Enmia 

Emma 

Tuesday    h        h 

h 

hhh 

Wednesday    hat 

hat 

hat 

Thursday       had 

had 

had 

Friday            hide 

hide 

hide 

The  Gingerbread  Man 


(Dramatized) 
Effie  L.  Bean 


Chakactees 

Old  Man 
Old  Woiqan 
Gingerbread  Man 
Cow 


Horse 
Mowers 
Threshers 
Fox 


Scene  I 


Old  Man  (looking  up  from  reading  a  paper)  It  is  so 
lonesome!    I  wish  we  had  a  little  boy  to  talk  to. 

Old  Woman  (rising  from  chair  and  putting  up  knitting) 
To-day  is  baking  day.  I  think  I  will  make  a  boy  out  of 
gingerbread. 

(Gets  board,  rolling  pin,  bowl  and  dough  and  places  on 
table,  A  lump  of  clay  wUl  do  for  the  dough,  05  it  can  be 
easily  rolled  and  cut.  Old  Woman  rolls  and  cuts  out  a  boy 
of  the  gingerbread,  puts  him  in  a  pan  and  places  the  pan  in 
the  oven.  The  oven  is  under  a  chair,  A  boy  hidden  behind 
the  chair  acts  05  the  Gingerbread  Man,) 

Old  Man  That  is  a  fine-looking  boy.  I  can  hardly 
wait  until  he  is  baked. 

Old  Woman  Now,  my  gingerbread  boy  is  done.  I  will 
take  him  out  of  the  oven.  How  happy  I  shall  be  to  have 
a  little  boy  of  my  own  to  talk  to.  (Takes  pan  out  of  oven 
and  just  then  the  boy  behind  the  chair  jumps  out,) 

Gingerbread  Man    Oh,  I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man! 

Old  Woman    Yes,  and  we  are  so  glad  to  see  you. 

OW  Man  Come  with  me,  Gingerbread  Man,  and  I  will 
show  you  four  little  puppies  out  in  the  barn. 

Gingerbread  Man  No,  no!  I'm  going  to  see  the  world. 
Good-by. 


(Runs  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  street  (aisles), 
Man  and  Old  Woman  run  after  him  a  short  distance.) 


Old 


Old  Man  and  Old  Woman  (calling)  Stop,  stop.  Ginger- 
bread Man,  stop! 

Gingerbread  Man    Rim,  nm,  as  fast  as  you  can. 
You  can't  catch  me, 
I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man. 

(Old  Man  and  Old  Woman  walk  home  very  slowly,  shaking 
their  heads,) 

Old  Man  Our  boy  is  gone.  Do  you  think  he  will  come 
back  some  time? 

Old  Woman  Oh,  yes.  I  think  he  will  come  back  when 
he  gets  tired  and  hungry. 

Old  Man    WeU,  I  hope,  he  wiU. 


Scene  II 

Gingerbread  Man  (stopping  and  looking  at  Old  Man  and 
Woman  going  back  home)  Well,  they  didn't  catch  me  that 
time.  My,  can't  I  run  fast!  (Walks  on.  Sees  a  cow,) 
Ho,  ho,  there's  a  cow! 

Cow    Stop,  little  Gingerbread  Man.    I  want  to  eat  you. 

Gingerbread  Man  I've  nm  away  from  a  little  Old  Woman, 
a  little  Old  Man  and  I  can  nm  away  from  you  too,  I  can! 

Cow  I'm  bigger  than  you  are.  I  can  catch  you. 
(Chases  Gingerbread  Man,) 

Gingerbread  Man    Run,  run,  as  fast  as  you  can, 
You  can't  catch  me, 
I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man. 

Cow  Well,  well !  He  got  away  from  me,  after  all.  I'll 
have  to  eat  grass  for  my  dinner. 

Gingerbread  Man  That  great  big  cow  can't  run  fast. 
I  wonder  what  that  is  coming  down  the  road.  Oh,  I  see! 
It's  a  horse. 

Horse  Stop,  little  Gingerbread  Man.  I  want  to  eat 
you. 

Gingerbread  Man  Oho!  I've  nm  away  from  a  little 
Old  Woman,  a  little  Old  Man,  a  Cow,  and  I  can  nm  away 
from  you  too,  I  can! 

Horse  (chasing  him)  No,  you  can't,  Gingerbread  Man. 
I  have  four  legs  and  you  only  have  two. 
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Gingerbread  Man    Run,  run  as  fast  as  you  can, 
You  can't  catch  me, 
I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man. 

Horse  Well,  well!  He  got  away  from  me,  after  all. 
I'll  have  to  eat  oats  for  my  dinner. 

Gingerbread  Man  That  great  big  horse  can't  run  as 
fast  as  I  can,  even  if  he  has  four  legs.  {Comes  to  a  barn- 
Jul  of  threshers.  Threshers  are  pounding  on  the  floor  with 
sticks  to  represent  the  old-fashioned  flails.  Gingerbread  Man 
listens  at  the  door.)  I  wonder  what  that  noise  is.  I'll 
look  in  and  see.  {Goes  to  door  and  looks  in,)  Why  are 
you  men  making  so  much  noise?  {Men  stop  work  and  look 
up.) 

Threshers  It's  a  Gingerbread  Man!  Stop,  little  Ginger- 
l^read  Man.    We  want  to  eat  you. 

Gingerbread  Man  Oho!  I've  run  away  from  a  little 
Old  Man,  a  little  Old  Woman,  a  Cow,  a  Horse  and  I  can 
run  away  from  you  too,  I  can!     {Threshers  chase  him,) 

Gingerbread  Man    Run,  nm,  as  fast  as  you  can, 
You  can't  catch  me, 
I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man. 

Threshers  Well,  well,  he  got  away  from  us,  after  all. 
We'll  have  to  eat  bread  and  butter  for  our  dinner. 

Gingerbread  Man  How  funny  those  threshers  looked. 
I'm  glad  they  didn't  catch  me.  {Comes  to  afield  of  mowers,) 
I'll  watch  these  mowers  cut  the  grass  awhile  and  then  I 
must  run  home  to  that  nice  Old  Man  and  Woman. 

Mowers  {looking  up)  See  the  Gingerbread  Man.  Stop, 
stop,  little  Gingerbread  Man.    We  want  to  eat  you. 

Gingerbread  Man  Oho!  I've  run  away  from  a  little 
Old  Woman,  a  little  Old  Man,  a  Cow,  a  Horse,  a  barnful  of 
Threshers,  and  I  can  run  away  from  you  too,  I  can! 

Mowers    Come,  let's  catch  him.     {They  chase  him,) 

Gingerbread  Man    Run,  run  as  fast  as  you  can, 
You  can't  catch  me, 
I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man. 

Mowers  Well,  well!  he  got  away  from  us,  after  all. 
We'll  have  to  eat  mush  and  milk  for  our  dinner. 

Gingerbread  Man  Those  mowers  didn't  catch  me,  al- 
though I  was  afraid  they  would.  I'm  getting  tired  now 
and  would  like  to  go  home.  {Looks  all  around,)  But  I 
don't  know  which  way  to  go.  Ah,  there  is  a  Foxj  I'.ll.^k 
him.  Hello,  Fox!  Can  you  tell  me  which  way  to  go  to 
go  home? 


Fox    Come  with  me  and  I'll  take  you  home. 

Gingerbread  Man    You  don't  want  to  eat  me,  do  you? 

Fox  Of  course  not.  {They  reach  the  river.)  Come, 
we'll  go  across  this  river  as  it  is  the  nearest  way. 

Gingerbread  Man  How  shall  I  ever  get  across?  I  can't 
swim. 

Fox    Oh,  I'll  carry  you  across.    Just  jump  on  my  back. 

Gingerbread  Man  {puts  hand  on  back  of  Fox  and  they  be- 
gin to  cross  the  river)    How  good  and  kind  you  are,  Fox! 

Fox  Please  jump  on  my  head.  I'm  afraid  you'll  get 
wet. 

{Gingerbread  Man  places  hand  on  head  of  Fox) 

Fox  The  water  is  getting  pretty  deep.  Please  jump 
on  my  nose. 

{Gingerbread  Man  places  hand  on  face  of  Fox,  Just  now 
Fox  reaches  the  shore  and  gives  one  snap,) 

Gingerbread  Man  Dear  me!  I'm  a  quarter  gone! 
{Fox  gives  another  snap.)  Dear  me!  I'm  half  gone! 
{Fox  gives  another  snap,)  Dear  me!  I'm  three-quarters 
gone!     {Fox  gives  another  snap,) 

Fox  There!  I  have  eaten  that  Gingerbread  Man. 
I  wish  I  could  find  another  one. 


Games  for  the  School-room 


B 


Katrina  May  Graveson 

UT  what  can  one  play  in  a  room  full  of  desks?" 
asked  Miss  Arden  of  the  principal,  who  had  just 
suggested  that  more  games  be  played  in  the  school- 
room. "When  children  race  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  they  often  fall  and  hurt  themselves,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  noise,"  she  continued.  "I  know  that  'All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy ' ;  I  know  that  recreation 
of  some  sort  should  alternate  with  lessons  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results;  I  know  that  rcjcreation  helps  the  diild 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically;  that  without  it  his 
body  become&^,c];9im|>ed  and  l)is  nund  ticed.  {n  the  spring 
and  fall  the  great  outdoors  solves  our  problenu    But  when 
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the  weather  is  unfavorable,  what  can  we  play  in  amonp:<t 
the  desks?" 

And  the  principal  turned  the  question  over  to  his  teachers. 
to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  meeting,  with  the  following 
results: 

Jump  the  Shot 

Push  the  teacher's  desk  back  against  the  wall  to  make 
as  much  room  as  possible.  Arrange  the  first  row  of  pupils 
in  a  circle  in  this  space.  Tie  a  rope  to  a  laige  bean  bag  and 
adjust  the  length  of  it  to  the  circle.  The  teacher  stands 
in  the  center  swinging  the  beanbag  quickly  under  the  feet 
of  each  child.  The  one  standing  longest  without  being 
touched  by  the  "shot"  wins  for  his  row.  When  each 
row  has  tried,  the  winners  compete.  Those  whom  the 
shot  touches  take  their  seats  and  the  last  one  standing 
wins. 

Chinning 

Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  In  each  of  two  door- 
ways firmly  fix  a  bar  of  wood  or  iron  about  a  foot  from  the 
top.  One  child  in  turn  goes  from  each  group  and  stands 
under  the  bar.  At  a  given  signal  he  catches  hold  of  the 
bar  and  slowly  lifts  himself  until  his  chin  is  level  with  the 
bar.  Keep  a  record,  giving  five  points  for  each  successful 
effort.  Some  can  do  it  a  greater  number  of  times  than 
others.  Find  a  group  average;  the  group  having  the 
greatest  number  of  points  wins.- 

Number  Change 

Give  each  child  a  number.  Choose  one  to  be  "It." 
Arrange  so  that  there  is  one  seat  lacking.  "It"  stands  in 
front  of  the  room  and  repeats  a  group  of  numbers.  The 
children  whose  numbers  were  called  must  change  seats 
quickly  and  the  one  lacking  a  seat  becomes  "  It." 

Snatch  Ball 

Divide  the  class  into  two  even  groups.  Place  a  large 
ball  equidistant  from  both  groups.  Number  1  from  each 
group  runs  toward  the  ball  at  a  given  signal.  The  object 
is  to  snatch  the  ball  and  get  back  to  your  seat  before  the 
othir  persdh  catches  you:  Neither  can  bS  caught  without 
the  ball,  but^thd  first  one'to  ptck^^iij!)  ihe  ball  and  run  must 


either  get  safely  to  his  seat  or  go  over  to  the  other  side. 
The  group  having  the  greatest  number  of  children  after 
each  has  had  a  chance,  wins. 

Bean  Bag  Throw 

Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Place  two  waste 
baskets  equidistant  from  each  group.  The  children  in 
turn  stand  in  the  rear  of  the  room  and  throw  a  bean  bag 
into  one  of  the  baskets.  Each  successful  throw  counts  tw^o 
points.     Record  and  find  the  group  average. 

Old  Man  Tag 

Arrange  every  two  rows  so  that  the  pupils  are  sitting 
with  their  feet  in  the  aisles  and  so  that  they  are  back  to 
back.  Choose  two  children  for  the  "old  men."  At  a 
given  signal  all  the  children  stand  as  arranged  and  when 
standing,  the  "old  men"  run  here  and  there  and  tag  them, 
calling  them  by  name.  When  they  are  tagged,  they  must 
remain  seated.  To  avoid  being  tagged  they  can  sit  when 
the  "old  man"  is  near  them,  but  must  rise  again  quickly. 
The  last  one  standing  without  having  been  caught  wins. 

Arch  Goal  Ball 

Arrange  the  class  so  there  is  an  even  number  in  each  row. 
Use  erasers  or  bean-bags  or  balls  for  the  material.  At  a 
given  signal  the  rows  stand  and  the  leaders  toss  the  ball 
over  their  heads  to  the  one  behind,  who  in  turn  tosses  it  to 
the  next,  etc.  The  whole  row  must  sit  for  an  instant  when 
the  ball  is  in  the  hands  of  the  last  one  in  a  row  and  the  last 
one  runs  up  to  the  front.  The  game  goes  on  vmtil  the  leader 
is  again  at  the  head.  The  line  or  row  which  finishes  first 
wins. 

Bean  Bag 

Formation  —  two  straight  lines  facmg  each  other.  One 
bean  bag  is  needed  for  each  line.  At  the  word  "Go,"  the 
child  at  the  head  passes  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  and 
then  to  the  next  child,  who  must  do  the  same.  If  the  bean 
bag  does  not  pass  through  both  hands,  a  foul  may  be  called . 
If  it  is  dropped  it  must  be  picked  up  by  the  person  who 
dropped  it.     The  line  finishing  first  wins^ 
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What  the  Moon  Lady  Saw 

(An  Old  Story  Retold) 

Alice  E.  Allen 

IT  was  a  dully  night  in  Japan.  The  Moon  Lady,  sailing 
out  from  behind  a  big  black  cloud,  almost  shivered 
herself. 

"Poor  Jingu!"  she  said  to  herself.  "Before  an- 
other cloud  comes  along,  I'll  just  peep  in  at  her  and  wish 
her*  good-night  M'* 

The  Moon  Lady  had  known  Jingu  a  long  time.  She 
lived  in  a  poor  little  hut  down  among  the  rice  fields.  Her 
husband  was  dead.  Jingu  worked  all  day  in  the  fields. 
Even  so  there  was  little  food  and  less  clothing  for  herself 
and  her  three  little  daughters,  Fatima,  Osonto,  and  Kaku. 
There  were  so  many  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  little  hut, 
that  the  Moon  Lady  had  no  trouble  in  looking  in  any  time 
she  wanted  to.  To-night,  the  little  rpom  seemed  more  bare 
and  cheerless  than  ever.  The  Moon  Lady  just  saw  that 
the  food  was  almost  gone.  Then  she  looked  over  the  screen 
that  made  a  bedroom  of  part  of  the  room. 

On  the  floor,  on  some  old  quilts,  lay  the  three  little 

girls  sovmd  asleep.     As  the  Moon  Lady  looked  into  their 

faces,  she  saw  that  their  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  tears. 

Jingu  bent  over  the  little  ones,  tucking  them  in,  as  well 

as  she  could,  with  a  ragged  old  cloak. 

"Poor  babes!"  she  sobbed.  "No  father,  no  warm 
clothing,  no  food  left  in  the  house  save  one  dry  rice  cake. 
What  shall  I  do?    Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  " 

Softly  the  Moon  Lady  reached  out  and  touched  poor 
Jingu's  head.     She  looked  up,  drying  her  eyes. 

"I  will  go  and  pray  at  the  shrine  of  Benten,"  she  said. 
"She  is  kind.  Perhaps  she  will  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
food  and  clothes  for  my  little  ones.'' 

Jingu  wrapped  an  old  scarf  about  her  head  and  shoulders. 
She  was  about  to  go  out,  but  paused  at  the  door  listening. 
Listening  too,  the  Moon  Lady  heard  a  tired,  sobbing,  little 
voice,  which  said: 

"Oh,  I  am  so  cold  —  so  cold  and  hungry  I  Please,  please 
let  me  in!" 
Jingu  peered  out  into  the  night.  The  Moon  Lady  looked, 
too.  There,  crowned  with  her  soft  light,  was  a  tiny  shiver- 
ing boy.  Jingu  caught  him  up  in  her  arms.  She  carried 
him  into  the  house.  The  Moon  Lady  smiled  to  see  her  hold 
him  close  to  her  heart,  warming  his  hands  and  weary 
bruised  little  feet.  When  he  was  warmer,  she  soaked  her 
last  rice  cake  in  water  and  fed  it  to  him.  Then  she  wrapped 
him  in  an  old  coat  and  laid  him  beside  her  own  little  ones. 
Rain  began  to  fall  and  how  the  wind  blew!  Poor  Jingu 
had  worked  hard  all  day.  She  was  too  tired  to  go  even 
to  the  shrine  of  Ben  ten.  She  sank  down  on  the  floor.  Soon 
she  was  asleep. 

The  rain  was  coming  so  fast,  now,  the  Moon  Lady  had 
to  hurry  away.  She  was  gone  some  hours.  As  soon  as  she 
could  find  a  break  in  the  clouds,  she  looked  in  again  at 
poor  Jingu. 

Jingu  was  no  longer  asleep.  Something  had  happened 
since  the  Moon  Lady  last  saw  her.     The  whole  room  was 


flooded  with  a  soft  radiance  that  the  Moon  Lady  had  not 
brought  with  her.  It  was  sweet  as  with  unseen  flowers  and 
warm  with  summer. 

Jingu  was  pinching  herself  to  make  sure  she  was  not  in 
a  dream.  For  there  beside  her,  were  four  little  tables. 
On  each  was  warm  food  and  steaming  tea. 

"Fatima!  Osonto!  Kaku!"  cried  Jingu.  "Waken!  oh, 
waken!    Such  a  wonderful  thing  has  happened!" 

The  Moon  Lady  saw  Jingu  reach  out  a  motherly  hand 
for  the  little  boy.  He  was  gonef  Had  he  wandered  away 
in  the  cold  and  rain  while  she  slept?  Jingu  hurried  to  the 
door.  She  opened  it  and  called.  Suddenly  the  Moon 
Lady  smiled. 

For  outside  the  door,  where  the  child  had  stood,  there 
was  now  a  tall,  beautiful  plant.  It  was  covered  with  large 
pure-white  flowers,  something  like  stars. 

"Take  and  cherish,"  float;ed  the  sweetest  voice  Jingu, 
or  the  Moon  Lady  either,  had  ever  heard.  "The  plant 
brings  you  untold  joy! " 

In  delight  and  wonder,  Jingu  took  the  beautiful  plant  into 
the  room.  She  knew  now  that  the  little  hungry  child 
had  been  sent  to  her  from  heaven.  She  knew  that  the  plant 
was  heaven's  own  gift  to  her  because  she  had  shared  with 
him  the  little  she  had. 

The  plant  grew  and  flourished.  The  Emperor  of  Japan 
was  so  pleased  with  its  beauty  that  he  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  some  of  the  small  plants  which  sprang  from  its 
main  stalk.  Never  again  were  Jingu  and  her  little  ones 
cold  or  himgry. 

The  little  plants  were  given  the  greatest  care.  The 
Moon  Lady,  watching  always,  saw  gardeners  at  work  with 
them,  until,  at  last,  their  blossoms  showed,  not  white 
only,  but  wine-red,  golden-yellow,  and  royal  purple.  And 
long  after,  she  heard  the  flowers  called  "Chrysanthemums*' 
or  "Christ's  Flowers." 

When  the  Moon  Lady  peeps  into  our  gardens,  green- 
houses, and  conservatories  this  Christmastide,  she  will  see 
our  big  beautiful  Chrysanthemums,  or  Christmas  Flowers, 
showing  many  rare  colors.  Do  you  suppose  she  will  re- 
member that  long-ago  night  in  far-off  Japan,  the  little  lost, 
gold-haired  boy,  and  the  plant  of  starry,  snow-white  blos- 
soms? 

Grandmother's  True  Stories 

Cynthia  and  the  Wild  Hogs 

Mary  E.  Warning 

CYNTHIA  came  to  breakfast  just  in  time  to  hear  her 
mother  say,  "Father,  can  you  spare  one  of  the 
boys  to-day?    The  wild  plums  and  fox  grapes  over 
by  the  big  wood  are  ripe,  and  I  need  some  for 
preserving." 

Father  shook  his  head.  "I  can't  let  one  of  the  boys  go 
to-day.  Mother.  We  are  late  with  the  fall  plowing,  and 
I  have  to  send  William  to  town  this  morning.  How  about 
a  day  the  first  of  next  week?" 

"  A  little  waiting  would  not  do  any  damage  to  th^grapes, 
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but  the  plums  are  over-ripe  now.  At  a  gentle  shake  of  the 
trees,  bushels  would  fall.  They  are  so  fine  and  large  this 
year,  too." 

Cynthia  knew  how  mother  longed  for  those  plums. 
Fruit  was  scarce  as  yet  in  this  new  coimtry,  and  nothing 
made  so  delicious  a  spread  in  the  winter  as  pliun  sauce. 

"Fm  sorry,"  said  Father,  "but  I  really  don't  see  how 
I  can  manage  it." 

"Why  not  let  us  girls  go  for  the  plums.  Mother?  There 
bn*t  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of,  and,  anyway,  I'm  most  as  big 
as  WiUiam." 

Cynthia  caught  her  breath  at  these  words  from  Hannah, 
her  sister,  two  ^ears  older  than  herself.  She  looked  from 
her  mother's  disappointed  face  to  her  father's  perplexed 
one.  If  they  only  might  be  allowed  to  go!  She  slipped 
over  dose  beside  her  father. 

At  length  he  said,  '^Well,  I  believe  it  would  be  all  right 
As  Hannah  says,  she  is  as  strong  as  a  boy,  and  Puss,  here, 
can  ride  like  the  wind."  He  squeezed  the  little  hand  which 
had  found  its  way  into  his,  and  looked  at  Mother. 

"There  is  notlung  to  fear  except  the  wild  hogs.  Would 
vou  two  keep  your  horses  right  beside  you,  and  ride  for 
home  at  the  slightest  sound  you  did  not  understand,  or 
at  any  movement  in  the  tall  grass?" 

Of  course  the  girls  promised.  Their  eyes  shone  and  their 
cheeks  looked  lOie  the  reddest  of  ripe  plums,  so  excited 
were  they.  There  were  certain  limits  about  the  farm  be- 
yond which  they  were  never  allowed  to  go  alone,  and  the 
plum  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  big  wood  were  quite  beyond 
their  boundary. 

You  may  be  sure  the  dishes  were  washed  and  the  feather 
beds  made  with  unusual  quickness  that  morning.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  time  the  girls  were  galloping  across  the 
pasture  toward  the  big  wood. 

As  they  left  the  faimliar  road  and  came  near  the  forest, 
Cynthia's  heart  beat  a  little  faster.  But  the  sun  was  so 
bright,  and  birds  and  bees  flew  everywhere.  Besides, 
wasn't  strong,  good  Hannah  just  ahead? 

"  The  plum  trees  were  a  lovely  sight.  No  wonder  Mother 
could  not  resist  such  fruit.  The  girls,  remeinbering  their 
father's  words  of  caution,  jumped  noiselessly  to  the  ground, 
and,  a  halter  over  one  arm,  bucket  in  hand,  stole  up  imder 
the  first  plum  tree.  Just  as  Mother  had  said,  a  gentle 
shake  brought  down  a  number  of  red  beauties.  One 
pail  was  soon  filled  by  each  little  girl.  Then  they  stopped 
to  rest  and  eat  some  fruit.  Another  shake  of  the  tree, 
this  time  not  quite  so  gentle,  brought  down  a  perfect 
shower.  With  cries  of  delight  the  girls  began  filling  their 
remaining  buckets.  Other  sounds  of  deh'ght,  deep,  guttural, 
answered  them.  With  a  shriek,  "The  wUd  hogs! "  Hannah 
was  on  her  horse  and  turned  toward  home. 

For  a  moment,  C)aithia  did  not  move.  Then  she  looked 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  came,  and  sure 
enough,  the  tall  grass  was  moving  vigorously.  She  glanced 
toward  the  pails  full  of  luscious  plums.  A  vision  of  Mother's 
disappointed  face  came  to  her.  With  one  bound  she  was 
under  the  tree,  then,  a  pail  in  each  hand,  turned  back  to  her 
horse.  Old  Ches  was  faithfulness  itself,  but  he  scented 
possible  danger  and  was  eager  to  be  off.  It  b  no  easy 
matter  to  scramble  onto  a  horse,  bareback,  with  two  pails 
of  plums.  Cjmthia  was  afraid  she  could  not  do  it,  but 
she  was  going  to  try  hard.  She  trembled  so  that  the  plums 
began  to  tiunble  out  of  the  pails.  She  could  tell  by  the 
noise  they  made  that  the  hogs  were  close.  Such  gnmting 
and  squealing  she  had  never  heard!  She  sprang  upon  a  log, 
took  her  buckets  in  one  hand  and  drew  herself  onto  Ches's 
back  with  the  other.  She  was  none  too  soon  for  at  the 
moment  when  the  horse  broke  into  a  gallop  for  home,  two 
big  hogs  ran  out  from  the  grass  into  the  open  space  beneath 
the  plum  trees.  Ugh!  how  big  and  ugly  they  looked! 
And  what  followed  them?  Little  pigs,  rolling  all  over  each 
other,  dozens  of  them,  it  seemed  to  C)aithia. 

She  was  far  enough  behind  Hannah  to  cause  the  family 
some  anxiety,  so  that  when  she  reached  the  gate,  she  found 
her  father  and  mother  there.  With  a  cry,  partly  of  distress 
and  partly  of  joy,  Mother  took  the  plums  from  the  trembling 


hands.  As  Father  lifted  the  little  girl  down  she  told  him 
what  she  had  seen. 

Father  shouted  for  the  hired  man.  Taking  their  guns 
and  a  few  things  from  the  bam,  the  men  mounted  the  girls' 
horses  and  rode  off  toward  the  plum  trees. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  returned. 

When  Cynthia  went  into  the  barnyard,  she  found  fifteen 
little  wild  pigs  in  a  pen.  In  the  smoke-house  hung  two 
hogs  so  large  that  they  made  Mother  almost  forget  her 
disappointment  over  the  loss  of  the  plums. 

From  the  little  wild  pigs,  which  he  tended  with  great 
care,  Cynthia's  father  raised  hogs  which  supplied  the 
family  with  meat  for  many  a  year. 


Jac  and  Jerry 

Alice  E.  Allek 

HI 
The  Old  Sword 

Ufeny  Bird  and  his  mother  live  in  the  little  Rose  House  on  the  big 
Rose  fann.  Jenv  goes  to  pay  the  rent  with  the  money  in  a  little  en- 
velope in  his  hand.  Inthepath,  he  finds  a  tani^  of  scarlet  wool.  He 
follows  it,  winding  it  into  a  ball,  and  it  takes  him  to  the  little  Rose 
girl  in  an  apple  tree.  She  is  knitting  a  sweater  of  the  red  wool  for  her 
red  SGuirrel.  She  falls  and  is  badly  hurt.  Jerry  carries  her  home, 
then  finds  he  has  lost  the  rent  money.  He  is  sure  he  has  wound  it  up 
inside  the  red  ball.  Mr.  Rose  does  not  think  he  can  have  done  this. 
Neither  the  ball  nor  the  rent  money  can  be  found.)  __^ 

Afterward,  it  seemed  to  Jerry  that  he  and  Mother  ^^ent 
about  all  that  fall  hunting  for  a  ball  of  red  wool.  While 
they  searched  all  possible  and  impossible  places,  September 
went  away.  October  came  and  went.  But  still  there  was 
no  ball  of  red  wool. 

"It  seems  as  if  it  must  have  rolled  off  the  earth,"  said 
Jerry  the  day  he  and  Dr.  Stanton  looked  all  through  the 
car.  Dr.  Stanton  thought  perhaps  the  rent-money  wasn't 
inside  the  ball.  It  might  have  fallen  out  of  Jerry's  pocket. 
But  the  little  envelope  wasn't  in  the  car  anywhere. 

Mr.  Rose  said  the  lost  money  should  not  be  made  up  just 
yet.  It  might  be  found.  Mother  was  glad  to  have  more 
time  to  save  up  the  extra  money.  But  ^e  said  if  it  wasn't 
foimd  when  the  November  rent  was  due,  she  would  make 
it  up  then.  Mother  couldn't  bear  to  owe  anyone.  Besides 
she  felt,  somehow,  that  Mr.  Rose  didn't  quite  trust  Jerry. 

There  wasn't  much  time  for  dreams  inside  Jerry's  head 
these  days.  All  the  time  he  was  wondering  how  Mother 
could  save  eight  dollars  when  she  had  nothing  out  of  which 
to  save  it  Miss  Temple,  Jerry's  teacher,  wondered  why 
so  many  of  Jerry's  number  papers  were  trimmed  around  the 
edges  with  rows  of  figures  —  two  curly  8's,  then  a  soldierly 
1,  maiching  beside  a  fat  important  6. 

"O  Mother!"  cried  Jerry,  bursting  mto  the  h'ttle  kitchen 
one  gray  rainy  night  early  in  November.  "I'm  going  to 
pop  some  com.  I've  got  such  a  big  popcorn  feeling  inside 
me." 

Mother  smiled,  but  her  eyes  looked  sorry. 

**  I  want  a  little  talk  with  you  first,  son,"  she  said. 

Jerr>  sat  down  beside  Mother.  She  was  mending  his  old 
coat. 

"It's  the  rent-money,  kn't  it?"  he  said  soberly. 

Mother  nodded.    Jerry  kicked  the  table  leg  and  waited. 

"  We  must  make  it  up  this  month,"  she  said. 

"Can't  I  help  earn  it  somehow?"  asked  Jerry. 

"Yes,"  said  Mother.  She  spoke  slowly.  "But  it  will 
be  hard  for  you." 

"O  Mother!"  cried  Jerry.  "I'm  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  do  most  anything.     What  is  it?" 

"I  have  a  chance,"  said  Mother,  "to  sell  the  old  sword. 
I  can  get  money  enough  from  it  to  make  up  the  lost  rent, 
pay  this  month's,  and  have  a  little  left  over." 

"But,  Mother,"  cried  Jerry,  "isn't  there  any  other  way?" 

"I  don't  know  of  any,  dear.     I've  thought  and  thought^ 
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We  must  have  food  and  clothes  and  wood  and  coal.  The 
winter  is  so  long.  And  Dr.  Stanton  is  not  quite  p)aid. 
And  you  must  have  a  new  coat." 

"I'll  go  without  the  coat,"  began  Jerry  eagerly. 

"You  can't,  dear,  and  go  to  school  and  do  my  errands 
in  Clifton.  There's  nothing  we  can  do  without  —  except 
the  old  sword.  By  giving  that  up,  you  help  me  just  so 
much  to  earn  the  money.  Do  you  see?  It  is  1  big,  hard 
thing  to  do.  And  imless  you  say  I  may,  I'll  never  let  it 
go.    For  it  was  to  have  been  yours,  you  know,  some  day." 

"Where  could  you  sell  it?"  asked  Jerry. 

"I  wrote  to  a  man  in  New  York,  who  buys  and  sells  such 
things.  He  knew  about  the  sword  when  we  lived  there  — 
and  he's  always  wanted  it." 

"Maybe  he  won't  now,"  said  Jerry  hopefully. 

"Yes  he  will  —  he  does,  dear.  I  had  a  letter  to-day. 
He  knows  just  where  he  can  sell  it.  Now,  shall  we  let  it 
go?" 

"  You  think  so  much  of  it.  Mother^"  said  Jerry.  It  was  a 
big  hard  thing  Mother  was  asking  him  to  do.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  little  Rose  House,  except  Mother  herself, 
that  Jerry  loved  as  he  did  the  old  sword.  The  first  thing 
he  could  remember  was  that.  The  first  letters  he  had 
learned  were  those  engraved  on  its  hilt  —  S.  F.  J.  He  still 
kept  it  brightly  polished.  He  looked  at  it  the  last  thing 
at  night,  the  first  in  the  morning.  How  could  they  live 
without  it?" 

"  It's  almost  the  first  thing  I  remember,  too,"  said  Mother. 
Mother  had  a  way  of  reading  your  thoughts.  "Paul  and 
I  used  to  march  with  it." 

"Paul?"    said  Jerry  wonderingly. 

"My  brother,  dear." 

*'Did  he  die.  Mother?" 

" No,"  said  Mother.  "  But  I  did  something  he  didn't  like, 
Jerry.    And  I've  never  seen  him  nor  heard  from  him  since." 

Mother  wouldn't  say  anything  more  about  her  brother. 
Jerry  tried  to  think  of  an)rtiiing  Beth  could  have  done  that 
would  have  made  him  go  away  and  leave  her.  He  couldn't 
understand.  Maybe  some  day  Mother  would  tell  him  more 
about  it.    And  just  now,  there  was  the  old  sword. 

"I'll  go  up  and  get  the  popcorn,"  said  Jerry  soberly. 

"You  can  pop  it  while  I  get  supper,"  said  Mother. 
She  folded  up  her  work.  She  knew  that  Jerry  had  just 
got  to  be  alone  to  think  out  about  the  sword.  She  heard 
him  tramp  up  the  stairs,  the  old  pan  banging  on  each  step. 
In  the  upstairs  hall,  he  stopped  a  minute.  Mother  knew 
he  was  looking  at  the  old  sword  at  the  head  of  his  bed. 
Then  he  went  on  up  the  steep  attic  stairs.  Mother  waited. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  she  heard  him  hurrying  back  down 
stairs.  He  didn't  stop  in  the  upstairs  hall  this  time.  She 
heard  his  first  step  down  the  second  flight  of  stairs.  Then 
there  was  a  crash — rattle,  rattle,  bang,  bang,  bang!  into  the 
Utchen  came  the  corn-ears,  the  old  pan,  and  Jerry  himself. 

He  landed,  right  side  up,  in  the  old  pan,  corn-ears  flying 
wildly  about  him. 

"  It's  decided,"  he  cried.  "  Of  course,  we'll  sell  it.  Then 
you  needn't  worry  any  more  about  that  old  rent-money. 
But,  just  as  soon  as  I  can,  I'm  going  to  New  York  and  I'll 
And  out  who's  bought  the  sword,  and  I'll  buy  it  back  again. 
You'U  see,  Mother-Bird!" 

.    Jerry  looked  so  funny  and  so  fierce  all  at  once,  that  Mother 
laughed.    And  then  Jerry  laughed,  too. 

So  the  old  Revolutionary  sword  went  away  to  New  York 
to  look  up  the  ball  of  red  wool,  Jerry  said.  And  in  a  few 
days  a  check  came  from  New  York  to  Mother  for  twenty- two 
dollars.  When  Mother  came  home  from  Clifton  Bank  with 
the  bills,  she  and  Jerry  felt  very  rich. 

Mother  took  two  little  envelopes  from  a  drawer  in  her 
desk.    They  were  just  like  the  lost  one. 

"in  this  one,  I'U  put  sixteen  dollars  for  the  rent,"  she 
said.    "And  in  this,  I'll  put  six  dollars." 

"What's  that  for?"   cried  Jerry. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  said  Mother.  "But  I'm  going  to 
put  it  away  so  carefully  that  I  can't  find  it  till  I  need  it  for 
something  very  nice." 

"Oh,  let  me  hide  it— please.  Mother!" 


Jerry  had  been  so  good  to  give  up  the  sword.  He  might 
get  some  fun  out  of  it,  if  he  could,  Mother  thought 

"Put  it  in  a  safe  place,"  she  said,  "and  don't  forget  where 
it  is." 

Just  like  a  little  girl.  Mother  blinded  her  eyes  and  counted 
one  hundred  very  slowly.  She  had  to  count  it  twice  before 
Jerry  would  let  her  look. 

"It's  hidden,"  he  cried,  "as  safe  as  can  be.  You'd  never 
guess.  Mother.  And  I  can't  forget  because  it  sort  of  belongs 
there." 

Next  night,  after  school,  Jerry  went  to  pay  the  rent.  He 
held  fast  to  the  little  envelope  all  the  way.  Maybe,  to-day, 
he  would  see  little  Jac  again. 

Mr.  Rose  was  in  his  oflSce,  at  work  on  some  big  books. 

"  The  rent-money,  Jerry?  "  he  said. 

Jerry  put  the  little  envelope  into  Mr.  Rose's  hand. 

"  It  makes  up  for  what  was  lost,"  he  said.  "And  Mother 
says  to  thank  you  for  waiting." 

"  You  still  tlunk  the  rent-money  is  in  the  red  ball,  Jerry?  ' 
asked  Mr.  Rose  as  he  turned  to  his  desk  to  write  a  receipt. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Jerry. 

"You  took  it,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  hall. 

Jerry  jump)ed. 

"What  a  funny  parrot!"  he  said. 

"Good-by,  Jerry,"  said  Mr.  Rose.  He  handed  Jerry  the 
receipt. 

Jerry  went  slowly  out  of  the  oflSce.  At  the  door,  the 
parrot  screamed  at  him  again. 

"I  took  it,"  she  said. 

".Maybe  you  did,"  said  Jerry. 

He  wanted  to  go  back  and  ask  Mr.  Rose  if  Polly  could 
have  taken  the  ball.  But  Mr.  Rose  was  so  busy  he  hadn't 
(^ned  the  rent-envelope  yet.  Jerry  thought  he'd  ask 
Mother  instead. 

On  the  lawn,  Jerry  looked  up  at  one  of  the  windows  of 
little  Jac's  room.  On  its  ledge,  sat  a  small  red  sqtdrrel. 
That  must  be  the  friendly  little  chap  Jac  had  told  about. 
Just  then,  little  Mrs.  Rose  came  to  the  window.  She  waved 
to  Jerry.  Then  she  opened  the  window.  The  squirrel 
flashed  red  in  the  bare  branches  of  the  big  elm,  then  m^isked 
out  of  sight. 

"Jerry,"  called  Mrs.  Rose.  "Little  Jac  wants  —  what  is 
it?  "  She  turned  to  speak  to  some  oneinside.  It  must  have 
been  Mr.  Rose,  for  Jerry  heard  her  say,  "Why  not,  John? 
Jac  does  want  him  so."  Then  she  called  back  to  Jerry 
again,  "Some  other  time,  dear." 

Jerry  hurried  home.  Mother  laughed  when  Jerry  asked 
if  Polly  could  have  taken  the  ball. 

"She  couldn't  have  hidden  it  so  no  one  could  find  it,*' 
she  said. 

But  she  didn't  laugh  when  Jerry  told  her  about  Mrs. 
Rose  calling  him  and  what  she  said.  Did  Mr.  Rose  really 
think  Jerry  wasn't  to  be  trusted? 

Next  morning  was  Saturday.  Jerry  was  raking  up  leaves 
to  cover  the  rose-bushes.  Down  the  hill  and  round  the 
comer  came  Mr.  Rose  in  his  car. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  boy  named  Jerry  Bird,"  he  said. 
"Rosy  Posy's  got  to  have  one,  or  she  can't  get  well  or  even 
be  happy.    Will  you  come,  Jerry?" 

Of  course  Jerry  went.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
best  times  for  Jerry  and  little  Jac  Rose.  He  took  beEiutifuI 
care  of  the  little  girl.  He  thought  up  games  that  she  could 
play  and  not  get  tired  for  ever  so  long.  He  told  her  stories. 
And  when  she  was  too  tired  even  for  stories,  he  sang  her 
dear  little  hush-a-bye  songs  that  put  her  to  sleep  before 
she  knew  it. 

Almost  every  day,  Jerry  went  to  play  with  little  Jac. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  he  and  Mother  both  spent  the  day  at 
the  Rose  farm  and  had  the  best  dinner  and  the  best  time. 

"John,"  said  little  Mrs.  Rose  that  same  Thank^ving 
night,  "I  never  knew  a  boy  like  Jerry  Bird.  I  widi  we 
could  adopt  him  —  he's  so  gentle  and  good  to  little  Jac. 
And  she  loves  him  so." 

Mr.  Rose  was  silent.  He  looked  so  sober  that  at  last 
his  wife  said. 

"Well,  John,  couldn't  we  somehow?" 
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"I  like  Jerry  so  mucb  it  hurts  me  to  say  this  more  than 
it  does  you  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Rose.  "But  until  I  find 
out  about  that  rent-money'' — 

"You  —  can't  think,"  began  Mrs.  Rose  indignantly. 

"  I  tried  not  to  think  anything,"  said  Mr.  Rose.  "  I  tried 
to  believe  that  Jerry  reallv  thought  it  was  in  the  red  ball. 
Then  he  brought  the  rent  for  November — you  remember — 


the  morning  I  asked  you  not  to  call  him  back?  To  make 
up  the  lost  money  that  envelope  should  have  held  sixteen 
dollars.    Ten  dollars  of  that  sum  were  missing." 

"I  don't  care!"  cried  Jac  Rose's  little  mother,  her  eyes 
stormy,  her  cheeks  red.  "If  there  wasn't  a  cent  of  that 
old  rent-money  there,  Jerry  Bird  never  took  it.  So  there, 
John  Rose!" 


N.  B.  H. 


The   Empty   Nest 


Nina  B.  Hartford 


1^  f.  J'  J'  J 1/-^ 


7" 


^ 


1.  In       the      leaf -less     ma-  pie      tree,     Swing -ing     on        a     bough, 

2.  Then      at       last     the     blue    eggs  broke,    And     as      days  went     by 


^ 


=p 


i 


-T 

Hangs      a        lit  -    tie 
Ba  -  by      bird  -  ies 


a 


emp    -   ty        nest         Sad        and      lone   -     ly      now; 
lov*d       to       learn       How        to        sing      and      fly; 


^m 


^m 


^ 


In       the      hap  -  py    spring    it      held 
But     these    hap  •  py      days    are     gone, 


:f=t 


Ltrr 


e= 


St 


¥ 


^m 


^=¥=f=F^ 


-^m 


Five   wee     eggs      of       blue ;     Moth  •  er      bird    and      fa  -   ther    bird  Watched  and  lov'd  them    too. 
All      the      bird  -  ies      flown.    Now      the      lit    -  tie     emp  -  ty      nest     Sad   -  ly    swings    a  -   lone. 


A 


^^ 


^ 


^ 


r^  ^  ,. 


g 
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A  Thanksgiving  Festival 


Characters 

Fourteen  Pilgrims 
Four  Fairies 
Eight  Indians 


(All  in  song) 

Ethel  H.  Robson 

Governor  Bradford 
MUes  Standish 
Stage  Manager 


Scene 

New  England  home  in  1621. 

Costumes 

Pilgrim  men's  costumes  consist  of  wide  white  collar,  white 
cufifs,  Pilgrim  hat  and  buckles. 

Pilgrim  women's  costimies  consist  of  kerchief,  white  cuffs,  bonnet, 
apron  and  buckles. 

Fairies,  costmnes  consist  of  white  dress,  green  wings  made  of  paper 
or  tarlatan,  and  wreath  of  green  paper  flowers  around  n«id. 
The  baskets  which  fairies  carry  can  easily  be  constructed  of 
cardboard.  We  made  our  baskets  of  light  green  cardboard  and 
painted  the  strips  of  dark  green,  to  represent  market  basket. 

(Stage  Manager  announces) 

TncE  —  Thanksgiving  Eve,  1621 
Place  —  Plymouth,  Mass. 

(Enter  fourteen   Pilgrims,   seven   boys   and  seven  girls. 
Form  in  a  circle  and  be  seated.    Girls  carry  dolls.) 


J ;  J'  J  f 


Tra 


la   -   la 


let 


smg, 


4  J' J' /J  J  tinjmTn 


=p 


Tra-  la-  la-  la  •  la  -la,  thanks  we  bring.  Tra -la-la  -  la  •  la  •  la, 


^ 


J I  / ;  / 


=p 


f" » 


9 


We    do    praise,  And  thanks  to  God  our  vol- ces  laiae. 

(The  following  verses  are  sung  to  "Tune  A"  —  music  given  above.) 

First  Pilgrim  (sings) 

To-morrow  morning  let  us  all  be  gay, 
For  it  is  the  glad  Thanksgiving  Day, 
We  have  prospered  well  and  labored  much, 
Ever  since  we  left  our  friends  —  "  the  Dutch." 

Second  Pilgrim  sings 

Yes,  the  harvest  surely  has  been  great. 
And  we  all  have  worked  from  mom  till  late, 
But  we  are  so  thankful  we  are  well, 
About  our  hardships  we  shall  never  tell. 


Three  Pilgrims  (trio  or  duet) 

Yes,  we  all  will  sing  and  happy  be 
And  trust  to-morrow  that  we  all  may  see 
Lots  of  good  things  ready  for  our  feast, 
A  turkey  —  or  any  other  beast 

AU 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  let  us  sing, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  thanks  we  bring, 
Tra-la-Ja-la-la-la,  we  do  praise. 
And  thanks  to  God  our  voices  raise. 

Girls  (suddenly  look  at  dolls) 

Hush!  our  babies  all  are  going  to  sleep, 
Every  eye-lid  now  has  ceased  to  peep, 
Let  us  put  them  in  their  little  beds, 
•Then  we  all  will  spin  our  flaxen  threads. 

Girls  (sing  softly  and  slowly.    Rock  dolls  as  they  sing) 

Lullaby 


^ 


:t 


*z: 


,m^ 


^ 


^m 


Sleep,    dar  -  ling,  sleep,    Here's     a      flea  -  cy    sheep, 
Sleep,    dar  -  Img,  sleep,       Sea     the  drow  -  sy    sheep, 


c  r- 1  r  [  f  ^- 1 


Here's     another      lit  -  tie  one,     How  they  jump  and 
Down  up -on      the  grass  they    lie.    They  willwak  -  en 


i'i  ''J.  I J 


^^ 


:a:i 


"J^^^M^H 


how  they  nm.Sleep,dar-  ]ing,sleep,darling,    sleep.     . 
by  and  by.   Sleep,dar-ling,sleep,darling,    sleep.    • 

(From  Lyric  Music  Series.    Book  I.    Copyright,  1912,  by  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.    Used  by  permission  of  publishers.) 

(After  song,  girls  get  up  and  put  dolls  to  bed,  then  return.) 

All  (Girls  make  motions  as  if  spinning.) 
Spinning  Song 


EUJ';;'ir  Jj#^# 


11= 


Spin,8pin,spin,the  wheel  hums,and  spin,spin,the  flax  comes. 


fjittij-j^^-uMWiP^ 


Shining  threads  so  fine  and  £air,Iike  my  braids  of  flaxen  hair. 

(From  Lyric  Music  Series.    Book  I.    Copvright.  1912,  by  Scott, 
Foretoun  &  Co.    Used  by  permissioii  of  publuhen.) 
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{All  arise,  then  drop  on  their  knees  in  front  of  their  chairs,     Dance  (four  couples) 
bow  heads  and  sing  prayer,) 


0- 


s^ 


=1: 


It 


^. 


Heavenly  Father,  we  do  thank  Thee^or  our  blessings  rare ; 


May  we   ev  -  er  love  and  praise  Thee,  is  our  earnest  prayer. 
(ExU  aU  Pilgrims) 

{Enter  fairies  of  plenty  carrying  two  baskets  apiece,  laden 
with  fruit,  popcorn,  celery y  etc.  Enter  very  cautiously  as  if 
afraid  of  being  caught.    Sing  —  Tune  A .) 

We  are  fairies  bringing  good  things  here, 
For  the  little  Pilgrims  all  so  dear. 
That  to-morrow  they  may  happy  be, 
As  they  eat  all  this,  you  see. 

Chorus 
Tra-la-la-la-la,  we're  so  glad, 
Tra-la-la-la-la,  we're  not  sad, 
Tra-la-la-la-la,  we  work  and  play, 
And  thus  we  brighten  every  day. 

{Repeat  chorus,  raising  baskets  in  right  hands  on  first  line, 
in  left  hand  on  second  line,  in  both  hands  on  last  two  lines. 
Repeat  chorus,  raise  right  hand  and  dance  three  steps  to 
right  to  eight  counts,  then  three  steps  back  to  eight  counts,  raise 
basket  in  left  hand  and  dance  three  steps  to  left  to  eight  counts, 
and  three  steps  back  to  eight  counts. 

Place  baskets  on  floor,  skip  around  the  baskets  once  while 
humming  the  tune,  then  skip  off  stage.) 

Stage  Manager 
"Dianksgiving  Morning. 

{Pilgrims  enter  shudy  and  with  rather  sad  faces.  Sud- 
denly they  see  the  baskets  and  their  faces  brighten.  They  look 
at  each  other  in  great  consternation  artd  surprise.  Sing  — 
Tune  A.) 

What  do  we  find  here  Thanksgiving  Mom? 

Lots  and  lots  of  goodies  for  us  borne? 

Who  think  you  did  ever  bring  them  here?         '' 

{One  child  steps  out  from  the  rest,  points  his  finger  and 
sings.) 

I  know  {spoken)  the  fairies  who  bring  good  cheer. 

Chorus    {Tune  A) 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  let  us  sing, 
Tra-la-la-k-la-la,  thanks  we  bring, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  we  do  praise. 
And  thanks  to  God  our  voices  raise. 

{Children  skip  around  baskets  while  dass  hums  chorus 
through  once,  then  join  hands  and  dance  around,  singing 
chorus  once.  Pick  up  baskets  and  set  them  ojff  to  one  side. 
Now  they  show  their  happiness  by  dancing  the  minuet.) 

Song  (dass  sing  while  actors  dance.) 
Minuet 


^ 


^ 


d      d 


^ 


One,  two,  three,   measured  music  beat-ing,  one,  two,  three. 
One,  two,  three,    let  us  turn  but  slightly,  one,  two,  three, 

1^         ..      


^^^ 


s 


all       the    dan  -  cers  meet  -  ing    Slow 
dig    -  ni  -  fied    but  spright  -  ly,    Keep 


and 
the 


prim, 
step, 


F5«= 


^^^rrrn^ 


al-most  kneel  in  greet-ing,  as    we   curt  -  sey    now. 
smil-ing  and  po  -  lite  -ly,  make  a    state  •  ly     bow. 

(From  Lvric  Music  Series.    Bode  I.    Copyright.  1912,  by  Scott, 
Foresman  ft  Co.    Used  by  permisBion  of  pubUihm.) 


Each  little  boy  makes  a  low  bow  before  his  patner.  Her 
little  courtesy  is  a  sign  she  accepts.  She  takes  the  arm  of  her 
escort  and  they  form  in  this  position. 


G    B 


O 


O 


a  o 


{Partners  join  right  hands  high  in  the  air  and  walk  around 
one  another  through  twelve  counts,  change,  joining  left  hands, 
walk  around  one  another  until  words  of  last  line,  then  courtesy 
to  partner.  Hands  not  joined  should  be  on  hip  with  palm 
away  from  body.    Repeat  through  second  verse.) 

{After  dance,  get  baskets,  form  in  circle,  skip  around  whiL 
children  hum  the  chorus  once,  then  set  baskets  down.  Join 
hands  and  dance  around  baskets,  singing  chorus  of  song.) 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  let  us  sing, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  thanks  we  bring, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  we  do  praise. 
And  thanks  to  God  our  voices  raise. 

{At  end  of  song,  drop  on  knees  behind  baskets  and  sing  this 
prayer.    Tune  same  as  other  prayer.) 

Heavenly  Father,  we  do  thank  thee 

For'this  food  we  find. 
May  we  ever  love  and  praise  thee, 

Master  good  and  kind. 

{Open  eyes  and  begin  to  eat.  Sudden  warwhoop  of  Indians 
is  heard.  Indians  enter.  Pilgrims  all  run  away  very  much 
frightened.) 

Indian  Dance 


{Repeat  as  many  times  as  necessary  for  dance.) 

{Indians  immediately  begin  war  dance  around  the  baskets.) 

Indian  Dance  * 
First  Figure 

Circles  face  to  left.  Indians  step  around  the  circles  once 
(skipping  step  with  lifting  the  knee  forward  and  swaying 
the  body  forward  and  badt).  Rest  eight  counts,  standing 
perfectly  still  and  straight. 

Second  Figure 

Circle  face  to  right  and  around  circle  once,  taking  four 
Indian  steps  forward,  then  four  around  selves.  Rest  eight 
counts  as  before. 

Third  Figure 

Face  center,  lift  arms  high  and  look  up,  hold  four  counts, 
bend  bodies  forward  and  drop  arms  and  hold  four  counts. 

'Coofttty  of  Miss  Nina  B.  Umkia,  Phyikal  Director  of  Y^C.  A.,  St  Look,  Ho. 
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Continue  through  sixteen  counts  and  rest  eight  counts  as 
before. 

Fourth  Figure 

Short  sideward  steps  around  circle  once,  about  every 
eighth  count,  hand  to  mouth  and  one  Indian  "Whoo." 
Rest  eight  counts  as  before. 

Fifth  Figure 
Repeat  first  figure. 


Ai 


m 


u 


s 


wa  -  yea,  my     lit  -   tie      owl  -  et,  Wl 


rho    IS 


this    that] 


n — r 


tits  the 


^=f=£P 


wig  -  warn,  With  his     great  eyes 


m 


w^ 


4 1— i 


^ 


t=t 


=1= 


K_^ ^ „_U  _J ^ ^ J  _J 

lights  the  wig  -  warn,  lights  the    wig  ■  warn?  E   -   w»  - 


1$ 


m 


P^3 


0  -0    -^-^W—^- 

yea,  my  lit  -  tie  owl  -  et,  who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam? 

(From  Lyric  Music  Series.    Book  I.    Copyright,  1912,  by  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.    Used  by  permission  of  publishers.) 


{The  foregoing  song  is  sung  by  the  Indians  seated  around 
the  baskets,) 

{When  song  is  finished  Indians  begin  to  eat  from  baskets.) 

{Enter  Pilgrims  in  an  excited  manner  ^  bringing  with  them 
thUr  Captain^  Miles  Standish.  Miles  Stamiish  is  farced 
to  one  side  in  a  conspicuous  place.) 

{Indians  get  up  slowly  and  each  Indian  hands  his  basket 
to  a  Pilgrim.  The  Pilgrims  courtesy  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation. Pilgrims  set  baskets  to  one  side,  join  hands  around 
Indians  and  skip  around  them  singling) 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  let  us  sing, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  thanks  we  bring, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la,  we  do  praise. 
And  thanks  to  God  our  voices  raise. 

(Qne  of  the  little  Pilgrim  girls  takes  Indian  chief  by  one 
hand  and  Miles  Standish  by  the  other  and  steps  to  the  front. 
The  little  girl  and  Miles  Standish  sing  first  verse  of  America, 
then  all  join  in  singing  last  verse.) 

{Exit  all) 


Which  Was   Best 


Alice  E.  Allsn 


♦Chas   E.  Boyd 


^ 


^- 


^ 


=f 


^ 
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1.  Pie     of  pump-kin,  pie     of  mince,   Stood  up -on      the    ta  -  ble;    Talk  -  ing  each  in  crust  -  y  speech 

2.  **Nev-erwas  there  such    a    pie,"   Pump -kin  said,  lips  smack  -  ing ;    "Sug- ar,spice,and  all  that's  nice, 

3.  **Lis-ten,  lis  -  ten, "cried  the  mince, "This     is   quite      a  -  maz  -  inM    When  airstold,you  do     not  hold 

4.  Grand-ma  came.  She  cut    the  pies,— ^  Oh    you  should  have  tast  -  edl"Which?"saidshe;**Whybothr'criedwe, 


i^ppp^ 


fc^ 


cr 


&^E^^ 


-^ z — c — 0 -—m 


^fe^rt^ 


^:5^^^ 


1 


^1^5^ 


::^;■:^H^=f-  , 

Fast    as     she  was       a  •  ble.    Each  confess 'd  she     was    the  best      On     the   din-ner        ta     -  ble. 

There    is     noth-ing  lack -ing  I  Have  a  wedge  with  crimp -y    edge,"  Pump-kin  said,  lips    smack-  ing. 

Ci  -  der,  nut,    or  rai  -  sin  I  Taste  of   me,  you'll  thankful      be —  This     is  quite     a    -    maz    -     in'." 

"Choice  on   such    is  wast  -  ed  l"Which  uias  best  ?  I  would  sug  -  gest    That  you  should  have    tast   -  ed. 


■All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Singing  Lesson 
III 

litENE  Douglass 

Unless  the  speaking  voice  has  first  some  attention  paid  to  it  to  refine 
and  soften  it  from  the  harsh,  rough,  noisy  speaking  so  common  with 
school  children,  sweet,  pleasant  and  good  tone  in  the  singing  lesson  can 
hardly  be  expected  and  can  only  be  produced  with  much  labor. 

^McNaughi 

Hence,  it  behooves  all  teachers  to  pay  attention  to  the 
voice  in  all  lessons.  Badly  articulated  or  mispronounced 
words  in  a  reading  lesson  will  not  change  into  correct  form 
for  the  singing  period.  A  harsh  voice  in  speaking  will  rarely 
lose  its  harslmess  in  singing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  soft, 
sweet  singing  will  often  exercise  a  beneficial  eflfect  on  the 
speaking  voice. 

The  standing  position  is  preferable  during  the  singing 
period,  especially  during  the  breathing  and  voice  training 
exerdses  and  the  songs.  Call  for  a  good  erect  position. 
In  breathing  exercises  and  in  singing  the  breast  bone  should 
be  kept  up,  and  the  shoulders  should  not  he  raised. 

By  this  time  the  teacher  and  the  class  also  will  have  come 
to  recognize  the  voices  of  the  leaders.  Let  these  form  a 
choir.  This  will  delight  the  chosen  ones  and  stimulate 
the  others  to  greater  effort  in  the  endeavor  to  be  promoted 
to  a  membership  in  the  choir.  These  stronger  voices  will 
give  very  material  help  by  singing  occasional  difficult  parts 
and  allowing  the  others  to  imitate  them.  Again,  they 
should  be  very  frequently  stopped,  so  that  the  weaker  ones 
may  depend  solely  on  their  own  efforts.  Some  teachers 
would  place  these  selected  voices  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
the  fair  voices  in  the  middle  seats,  while  the  monotones 
and  those  needing  special  training  would  occupy  the  front. 

Breathing 

(1)  'Ltt  the  teacher  extend  her  hand  as  in  the  sign  of 
"soh,"  and  have  the  class  slowly  inhale  through  nostrife 
while  she  closes  tiie  hand,  hold  the  breath  while  the  band 
remains  closed,  and  exhale  while  the  hand  gradually  opens. 

(2)  **The  Engine  Whistle."  While  the  teacher  raises 
her  hand  let  the  class  inhale  as  before,  and  while  the  hand 
is  bemg  lowered  exhale  while  making  the  soimd  of  "Hoo" 
sung  at  different  d^ees  of  force  to  represent  the  different 
distances  the  engine  may  be  away.  P,  for  distance;  M, 
nearer;  Cres.,  approaching  closer;  F,  close  at  hand;  Dim., 
goine  away. 

(3)  Inhale  while  raising  arms,  exhale  while  lowering 
arms  and  counting  softly  to  10  or  more. 

Voice 

(1)  Sing  down  the  scale  to  the  following  words  which  are 
exceUent  for  developing  the  movement  of  the  lower  lip: 

Fair,  fell,  fine,  foal,  fair,  fell,  fine,  foal. 

(2)  Sing  in  keys  of  C,  #C,  D  to  "oa,"  "(nc;,''and«(>A," 
using  different  degrees  of  force,  as  piano,  mezzo,  mezzo- 
fort^  rarely  forte. 

(a)     I  d  :  m  :  s  I  d  :  m  :  s  1  s  :  t  :  r'  I  s  :  t  :  r'  I  d'  :  -:- 


{b)    |d:m|s:m|d:mls:m|d:mls:m|d:  — 
Modulator 


ray' 
doh' 
te 

soh 

me 
ray 
doh 
te, 

soh| 


The  modulator  will  look  now  somewhat  in 
this  way,  and  the  teacher  will  point  out  simple 
exercises,  taking  the  tones  of  the  Tonic  Chord  in 
any  order  and  the  rest  of  the  notes  by  steps  and 
easy  leaps. 

Review,  also,  the  description  of  the  mental 
effects  of  the  notes,  though  here  the  teacher  will 
notice  that  the  mental  effects  are  only  true  of 
the  tones  of  the  scale  when  simg  slowly  and 
when  the  ear  is  filled  with  the  key. 

The  two  next  tones  to  teach  are  "fah"  and 
''  laa. "     Their  places  on  the  modulator  may  be 


decided  by  the  children  as  before,  after  listening  carefully 
to  different  phrases  simg  by  the  teacher  which  introduce  the 
new  notes. 

They  are  both  rather  mournful  tones,  the  effect  of  "fah" 
being  awe-inspiring  and  desolate,  that  of  ^'lah''  being 
sad  and  wailing.  The  manual  sign  for  "fah"  pomts  down 
to  "me."    For  "laa"  we  have  the  drooping  hand. 

Now  that  the  scale  has  been  completed  the  character 
of  the  modulator  and  manual  sign  exercises  will,  of  course, 
be  enlarged.  So  many  teachers  are  apt  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  unconsciously  pointing  to  the  same  combinations 
at  each  lesson,  so  that  little  is  really  accomplished.  It  is 
wise,  therefore,  to  have  a  definite  idea  for  each  exercise. 

For  instance,  the  plan  for  one  lesson  might  be  to  teach 
the  jump  from  "doh"  to  "fah"  or  from  **doh'"  to^^me," 
and  these  notes  would  be  brought  in  continually.  At 
another  time  a  sequence  might  be  taught  as: 

d  s  f  m,      r  1  s  f,      m  t  1  s,      f  d'  t  1,  etc. 

Time 

The  name  for  a  whole  pulse  "taa"  and  its  continuation 
**  aa  "  have  been  studied.  The  next  time  names  to  be  taken 
are  "  taa  tai,"  •  *aa  tai"  and  "  saa. "  When  a  pulse  is  filled  by 
two  notes  we  call  their  time  names  "taa  tai."  When  the 
first  half  is  a  continuation  the  time  b  "aa  tai."  A  silent 
pidse  is  called  "saa." 


(1)    I  d.  m  : 
taa  tai 


s    I  —  .  8 :m I 

taa    aa  tai  taa    saa 


(2)  I  d.d  :  m  I  S.S  :  m  I  d  :  —  II 

(3)  |s.  l:s  :f  |m.f  :m  :rld 


d      II 
taa 


d  :  —  :  — 


(1)  Although  time  names  are  essential  ^  a  foundation, 
yet  as  soon  as  they  are  learned  the  class  should  think  of  the 
time  names  and  sing  the  exercise  on  one  tone  to  "laa," 

(2)  Another  time  exercise  would  be  to  read  (not  sing  in 
a  monotone)  the  notes  in  correct  time,  giving  the  vowel 
sound  of  the  last  note  to  the  continuations.  ^ 

(3)  ^  When  a  simple  time  exercise  is  learned  let  the  chil- 
dren invent  little  phrases  to  sing  to  the  time  and  tune. 
For  example,  if  the  following  time  exercise  were  given, 
words  such  as  these  might  be  supplied: 

|d:d|    m:m    |    s:s    |  m:  — 1| 

See  the        birdie     fly   a    -  way. 

Come  and   singsC     little  song.      ^    \ 

Nowthe  treeshave  sh^their  leaves*  .  v  \ 

Ear  Tests 

Let  the  teacher  smg  the  "doh"  chord  and  then  sing  to 
"laa"  four  notes,  and  ask  the  class  to  sing  the  name  of  the 
final  note. 

(1)  d    s    m    s 

(2)  d    m    d    d' 

(3)  d»    s    m    s 

After  a  few  attempts  the  preliminary  chord  may  be 
omitted  and  the  class  will  try  to  tell  by  the  nature  of  the 
last  note  whether  it  is  the  firm  "doh,"  the  bright  "soh" 
or  the  mild  and  quiet  "me." 

Occasionally  let  one  of  the  leaders  give  an  ear  test  to  the 
class. 

Tune 

Many  exercises  with  easy  tune  should  be  given  to  be 
sung  at  sight  when  singing  to  time  names  or  to  "laa"  is 
omitted  and  the  time  sung  immediately. 

(1)  I  d  :  m  I  s  :  m  I  s  :  s  I  d'  :  -  I  d'  :  s  I  m  : 

s  I  s  :  m  I  d  :  —  II 

(2)  I  s  :  s  I  m  :  d  I  t  :  s  I  d  :      |  t  :  t  |  d  :  m  | 

r  :  r  I  d  :      || 

(3)  I  d  :  m  :  s  I  f  :  1  :  d'  I  s  :  t  :  r'  I  d'  :  —  : 

—  I  r»  :  t  :  s  I  d'  :  1  :  f  I  s  :  m  :  r  I  d  : 
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Songs 

When  the  class  is  able  to  read  simple  tunes  at  sight,  the 
time  is  ripe  for  introducing  the  children  to  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  songs  proper.  This  may  be  accomplished 
in  several  ways,  but  the  following  hints  may  give  some  idea 
of  what  may  be  done. 

(1)  The   difficult   passages   taken 
modulator  or  written  on  the  board. 

(2)  The  time  names  sung. 

(3)  The  time  names  sung  to  "  laa  "  or  "  doh." 

(4)  The  notes  sung  in  time  and  tune. 

(5)  The  tune  sung  to  "  laa." 


(6)    The  words  of  the  song,  which  have  been  previously 
read  and  pronounced  correctly,  sung  to  the  tune. 

It  is  interesting  to  keep  note  of  the  time  required  by  a 
class  to  learn  a  simple  song.  In  one  third  year  class  the 
time  varies  from  five  to  ten  minutes  according  to  the  length 
and  difficulties  of  the  song.  Naturally  this  does  not  imply 
that  the  song  is  perfected  in  every  detail,  but  that  the 
separately  on  the  words  are  sung  in  correct  time  and  tune  and  with  some 
expression.  The  children  themselves  are  interested  in 
noting  the  time  required  for  learning  each  new  song  sind 
strive  to  lessen  it.  The  results  of  voice  training,  breathing 
and  all  the  other  exercises  should  now  be  evident  in  the 
singing  of  the  songs. 


IDEAS   FROM  EVERYWHERE 


The  Red  Man 


Edna  Henkel 

THE  time  of  year  has  come  again  when  the  child's 
mind  is  most  susceptible  to  the  getting  of  new  ideas 
about  the  "Red  Man."  You  will  have  a  class  of 
children  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Indian 
in  their  story  books,  and  you  will  have  some,  who,  because 
of  the  literary  impoverishment  of  the  home,  have  heard  very 
little  or  nothing  about  this  fascinating  type  of  human  life. 
But  you  can  work  very  successfully  with  even  the  starved 
minds  of  the  latter;  because  you  are  dealing  with  imagina- 


We  then  have  an  informal  talk  on  the  appearance,  dress, 
and  habits  of  the  Indian.  In  this  talk  there  must  be  the 
utmost  freedom.  Each  child  must  be  allowed  to  speak  and 
tell  what  he  knows,  and  then  you  may  introduce  new  ideas 
and  enlarge  upon  those  of  the  child,  with  your  own  broader 
knowledge  and  experience.  We  then  take  a  day  to  talk 
of  present  evidences  of  the  Indian  having  once  lived  here. 
There  are  few  children  who  have  not  seen  an  Indian  mound 
and  many  of  them  have  gathered  the  darts.  It  is  interest- 
ing for  one  recitation  ta  ask  them  to  bring  old  relics,  which 
they  or  their  grandfathers  have  found.  You  will  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  number  of  darts,  bows  and  arrows,  and 


tions  easily  stirred  and  with  a  subject  full  of  power  to 
charm. 

A  good  way  to  begin  with  this  subject  is  to  imagine  and 
picture  with  the  children  the  country  as  it  was  then; 
telling  them  it  was  not  a  country  laid  out  in  fields  of  com 
and  wheat,  and  beautiful  pasture  lands  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  well-made  roads  leading  to  villages,  towns,  and 
cities. .  But  it  was  one  vast  forest  such  as  we  see  once  in  a 
very  great  while  away  out  in  some  secluded  part  of  the 
country,  where  only  now  and  then  you  find  an  inhabitant. 
Try  to  make  them  feel  the  wildness  of  the  country,  and 
m^e  them  see  the  numerous  lakes  and  interlacing  streams 
dotted  with  Uie  birch  bark  canoes. 


maybe  a  tomahawk.  If  some  of  the  bojrs  are  skillful  with 
the  knife  you  may  be  surprised  by  some  things  which  they 
will  carve  out  of  wood. 

Pictures  are  another  device  for  familiarizing  and  per- 
manently fixing  ideas  of  any  kind.  Have  the  children 
bring  as  many  pictures  of  Indian  life  as  they  can  find. 
Pass  them  aroimd  the  class  and  let  them  comment  upon 
them.  They  will  abundantly  enjoy  this  and  they  will 
never  forget  what  they  saw. 

While  studying  the  Indian  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
indelibly  fixing  a  bit  of  history.  The  Pilgrim,  with  the 
facts  incident  to  his  departure  from  England,  his  sojourn 
in  Holland,  and  his  advent  to  the  land  of  the  "Red  Man/' 
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may  be  introduced  here.  As  Thanksgiving  draws  nigh 
the  story  of  their  hardships  and  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  may  be  related.  And  then  comes  the  prob- 
lem of  making  all  this  concrete.  This  can  be  done  by 
changing  the  sand-table  into  a  section  of  Indian  camp  and 
Pilgrim  village. 

The  picture  given  is  our  sand-table  covered  with  branches 
of  long-needled  pine,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  set  wig- 
wams made  of  paper.  In  one  corner  is  a  lake,  made  of 
glass  over  blue  paper.  On  the  lake  are  canoes  nm  ashore. 
The  canoes  and  wigwams  are  made  according  to  directions 
given  in  "Worst's  Construction  Book."  The  Indians, 
which  you  see  in  the  background,  were  cut  from  large  posters 
used  as  advertisements  in  a  grocery  store.  Back  of  the 
sand-table  is  a  strip  of  black  cambnc.  On  this  is  pinned 
free-hand  cuttings  of  trees,  houses,  and  Pilgrims  going  to 
church. 


« 


Shops  in  School" 


(A  valuable  aid  to  arithmetic  and  other  teaching) 

Edith  H.  Briggs,  L.L.A.,  A.C.P. 

Head  mistress  Coiindl  Girls'  School,  East  Ardsley,  Yorkshire,  England 

WE  all  realize  that,  as  the  drowning  man  clutches  at 
the  proverbial  straw,  so  the  human  mind  clings 
to  that  which  is  tangible. 

Bearing  this  important  factor  in  mind,  it  be- 
hooves all  educationalists  to  make  their  teaching  as  real  as 
possible,  to  bring  it  within  the  grasp  of  the  tiny  child  mind. 
Arithmetic,  especially,  seems  to  be  abhorred  by  the  young 
learner,  unless  made  living,  and  here  the  school  diops  form  a 
valuable  adjunct.  Before  actually  describing  how  the 
shops  are  used,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  evolution  of  the  shops. 

Collecting  op  Material 

In  this  province,  the  children  are  particularly  zealous.  A 
short  chat  with  our  little  friends  on  their  love  of  playing 
at  shops  and  the  proviso  that,  in  future,  they  may  play  at 
Shops  in  School,  prove  sufficient  stimuli,  and  willingly  each 
brings  his  quota  of  materials  for  the  Shop  Stock. 

Empty  canisters,  packets,  cardboard  boxes,  blown  eggs, 
display  cards  and  posters,  it  should  be  noted,  are  all  of 
value  and  where  weighing  is  to  receive  attention,  small 
quantities  of  currants,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  flour,  sweets,  etc., 
stored  in  air-tight  tins,  occupy  a  most  utilitarian  posi- 
tion. 

Measures  may  be  made  from  cardboard  by  the  pupils, 
and  the  long  rolls  of  paper,  in  which  ribbon  has  been  pre- 


lected, form  cjuite  a  cheap  commodity  for  obtaining  prac- 
tice in  measunng. 

The  children's  stock  may  be  considerably  augmented 
by  seeking  assistance  from  certain  well-known  firms,  which 
gratuitously  supply  dunuiiy  packets,  display  cards  and 
advertisement  novelties  of  immense  value,  in  connection 
with  the  "School  Shops." 

Counters  for  Shops 

Having,  amassed  sufficient  stock,  a  counter  or  counters 
should  next  receive  consideration.  The  best  counter  is 
made  from  boards  resting  on  trestles,  though  in  lieu  of  the 
latter,  chair  backs  or  small  tables  form  adequate  support, 
and  if  timber  be  scarce,  old  blackboards  represent  admirable 
substitutes.  To  preserve  the  boards,  brown  or  white  paper 
may  be  neatly  kept  in  place,  over  the  timber,  by  means 
of  drawing  pins. 

Displaying  of  Goods 

Prior  to  actually  collecting  materials,  it  is  advisable 
to  direct  the  children's  attention  to  local  shop  windows 
and  counters,  and  thus  they  gather  knowledge  upon  which 
to  work,  when  they  commence  to  set  out  their  goods.  It  is 
well  not  to  get  the  counter  too  crowded  and  the  commo- 
dities most  in  demand  should  be  easily  accessible.  Tins 
and  packets  should  be  labeled  and  goods  priced. 

Pictures,  however,  like  actions,  speak  louder  than  words, 
therefore  without  further  preamble,  I  will  leave  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  of  School  Shops  to  tell  their  own 
tale. 

How  THE  Shops  are  Used 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Shops  are  used  merely  as  an  aid 
to  Arithmetic  Teaching. 

Each  Shop  caters  to  the  stage  and  development  of 
the  children  in  question,  though  it  is  well  that  weighing  and 
measuring  should  be  common  features  throughout.  Ordi- 
nary buying  and  selling  naturally  receive  great  attention  and 
one  or  two  mites  are  chosen  to  act  as  Shop-keepers,  whilst 
a  few  of  their  companions  are  designated  Buyers.  Card- 
board coins  are  distributed  and  the  purchasers  are  warned 
that  the  cost  of  the  goods  demanded  must  not  exceed 
the  capital  in  hand.  Change  is  given,  and  often  the  other 
members  of  the  class  are  asked  for  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended and  the  change  required  and  thus  their  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained.  After  the  mental  work  is  accom- 
plished, written  work  is  done,  bills  being  made  out  and 
discoimt  calculated,  etc.  The  special  costs  of  dozens  and 
scores  and  rapid  working,  under  all  conditions,  receive 
attention. 

The  problems  capable  of  being  evolved  from  the  practi- 
cal work  are  innumerable  and  the  extensibility  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  School  Shops  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

Following  our  first  "Shopping  "  lesson  was  what  I  some- 
what imperfectly  dub  a  "Montessori"  lesson^  During  thi§ 
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lesson,  each  child  works  at  exactly  what  it  pleases.  That 
our  Shops  had  ** taken"  was  clearly  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  the  "Shops"  formed  bases  for  much  ardent  work 
during  this  lesson. 

Some  children  choose  to  sketch  and  shade  boxes,  others 
to  reproduce  them  in  water-colors,  whilst  yet  others  wrote 
essays  on  either  the  "Shops"  as  a  whole,  or  on  some  of 
the  conmiodities  displayed  therein  and  the  countries  from 
which  they  hailed.  Clay  and  cardboard  modeling  of 
other  subjects  was  much  in  evidence  and  some  pupils  made 
quite  neat  little  shopping  baskets  out  of  raflSa.  If,,  then, 
our  little  friends  were  able  to  turn  the  shops  to  such  ac- 
count, to  what  account  can  the  developed  brain  of  the 
teacher  turn  them? 


Flace  as  below. 


The  Children's  Airship 

An  Infant  Teacher 

We  are  all  on  the  watch  for  "something  new"  for  the 
little  ones.  Here  is  an  easy  and  effective  model  of  an 
airship  which  especially  appeals  to  the  little  modelers,  for 
it  will  fly  across  the  room  if  carefully  made.  Thin,  stiff 
paper  is  best,  but  the  ordinary  writing  paper  used  by  infants 
will  be  found  quite  satisfactory. 

Required 

Sheet  of  oblong  paper.  Width  about  two-thirds  of  the 
length.    Scissors. 


Fold  in  half. 


Construction 


B 


Fold  in  half  again. 


A 

B 

»«»«■•  «ii^«aa»«ii^  M»« 

• 

( 

Fold  in  qi 

larters. 

D 

1       1 

1 
t       • 

1 

1 

-< 

1 
1 

Cut  along 

thickened  line. 

-^ 

i       1 

—  1 

1 

i    I 

[::\ 


Fold  C  D  to  A  B  only  using  single  paper. 

c 


[:\ 


-...0 


A  B 

Fold  X  Y  in  opposite  direction  to  meet  A  B. 

B 


[7 


n 


Place  wings  horizontally  and  carefully  paste  alcMig  A  B, 
or  place  three  small  pins  to  keep  the  body  together. 


Blackboard  Arithmetic 

"Do  a  gr^at  deal  of  blackboard  work  in  arithmetic,''  says 
the  supervisor.    And  blackboard  space  is  limited. 

While  teaching  multiplication  by  two  and  three  figures, 
I  found  the  following  plan  very  good. 

Sixteen  children  were  sent  to  Uie  blackboard,  and  worked 
an  example  such  as  this: 

257 

X928 

The  children  at  their  seats  proved  the  example  in  the 
way: 

928 
X257 

Sometimes  half  the  children  were  sent  to  the  board  —  the 
class  numbered  twenty-eight  —  and  each  worked  a  differ- 
ent example.  Each  child  at  his  seat  proved  his  partner's 
example.  When  work  was  finished,  partners  changed 
places,  and  did  another  example. 

Blanche  Blackicak 
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New  Victor  for  the  Schools 


An  improved  type  of  the 
special  School  Victor,  embody- 
ing important  new  features 
suggested  through  its  use  in 
the  schools  throughout  the 
countr)\ 

•  The  turntable  is  higher,  as  in 
the  Victrola  types,  making  it  more 
accessible  and  easier  to  put  on  and 
take  off  the  record. 

The  lid  has  a  patent  hinge  and 
can  be  quickly  removed  and  hung 
on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  so 
the  horn  can  be  swung  in  any 
direction. 

The  shelf  is  hinged  and  can  be 
raised,  making  room  for  the  horn 
under  the  instrument  when  not  in 
use,  safe  and  secure  from  danger. 

The  Victor  is  now  in  actual 
daily  use  in  the  schools  of 
more  than  1800  cities.  With 
this  improved  Victor  meeting 
the  requirements  of  school  use 

better   than 


Victor  XXV— Type  A,  $67.50 
special  quotation  to  •chools  only 


Victor  XXV— Type  A 
closed 

With  horn  placed  under  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure  from  daager, 
•nd  with  cabinet  locked  to  protect 
from  dust  and  promiscuous  use  by 
irresponsible  people. 


ever  before, 

it     will     be 

rapidly    adopted    by    hundreds    of    schools 

cities  everywhere. 

Why  not  see  about  a  Victor  for  your  school 
now?  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
send  the  special  school  Victor  to 
your  school  for  a  thorough  trial — 
or  write  to  us  and  we  will  arrange 
it  for  you. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


and 
right 
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The  Drill  Side  of  Arithmetic 

III 

Counting 

MOST  chfldren  come  to  school  for  the  first  time  with 
a  certain  amount  of  counting  abiJity,  small  indeed, 
but  enough  for  their  requirements.  With  the  new 
environment,  however,  they  find  a  need  for  further 
knowledge.  Almost  the  first  thing  Uiey  have  to  do  is  to  be 
able  to  locate  by  coimting  certain  seats  which  have  been 
assigned  to  them.  They  must  also,  as  occasion  demands, 
count  p^>ers  or  other  material  to  be  distributed,  find  the 
pages  m  their  reading  books,  tell  time,  make  change  in 
playing  store,  and  keep  the  score  of  simple  games.  Thus 
the  needs  of  the  clas:-room  result  in  the  demand  for  in- 
creased co\mting  knowledge,  even  in  the  first  school  year. 

A  second  i'eason  why  counting  should  be  carefully  taught 
is  because  of  its  use  in  anticipating  the  mathematical 
ideas  of  addition  and  multiplication,  as  well  as  the  inverse 
operations  of  subtraction  and  division. 

For  both  these  reasons  —  the  practical  need  of  even  little 
children  for  coimting  knowledge,  and  the  desirability  of 
using  it  to  develop  mental  concepts  of 

more  or  less  (addition  and  subtraction) 

times  and  parts  (multiplication  and  division)  — 
counting  is  of  value. 

The  rhythmic  nature  of  counting  also,  particularly  well 
illustrated  in  counting  by  5*s,  appeals  to  something  latent 
in  every  child. 

Since,  then,  counting  is  so  necessary  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  children  and  their  future  menta  train- 
ing in  mathematics,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  vital  part  of 
arithmetic  work  from  the  commencement  of  school  experi- 
ence. It  should,  indeed,  be  begun  with  the  first  number 
lessons  and  continued  throughout  the  primary  grades  as  a 
brief  daily  exercise,  preferably  at  a  different  time  from  the 
other  arithmetic  work. 

In  a  room  composed  of  several  grades,  all  the  primary 
classes  may  imite  for  the  coimting  exercises,  the  more  ele- 
mentary work  being  assigned  to  the  younger  pupils.  Bright 
little  cluldren  will  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  these 
general  counting  drills,  both  in  listening  to  older  pupils, 
and  as  they  themselves  join  in  the  concert  work;  and  the 
older  ones  will  gain  by  being  given  a  longer  allowance  of 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

First  Year  Counting 

The  first  year  counting  should  be  largely  imitative.  For 
instance,  the  teacher  may  draw  a  certain  number  of  pic- 
tures upon  the  blackboard  and  the  children  copy  them — 

or  she  may  use  the  abacus  and  place  a  number  of  balls  to- 
gether, asking  some  child  to  place  the  same  number  on  the 
wire  below.  A  slightly  more  difficult  step  would  be  to  have 
the  teacher  count  out  a  group  of  balls,  and  ask  the  children 
to  lay  out  the  same  number  of  blocks  or  colored  pegs  on 
their  desks.  The  number  names  should  be  taught  inci- 
dentally during  the  work. 

By  such  simple  exercises,  and  by  arranging  p^s  in  the 
form  of  steps — 

II 
I  II 

I  I  I  I 

II  II  I- 

children  may  be  given  correct  notions  of  the  number  groups, 
and  kept  from  making  the  common  mistake  of  thinkmg 
that  the  fourth,  forinstaaxce,  in  a  row  (t  |  |  |  |  |)  is  four.. 

Further  6b}^tive%6^k  iiiay  be  the  counting  of  groups 


of  children,  of  hats,  of  anything  which  is  available.  Count- 
ing children's  hands,  feet  or  eyes  leads  gradually  to  the 
counting  by  2's;  counting  fingers  leads  to  the  5*s  and  lO's. 
There  should  also  be  a  limited  amount  of  coimting  back- 
ward. 

All  this  work  should  extend  at  least  to  100,  the  usual  limit 
for  children  in  the  first  year.  Just  how  much  coimting 
by  numbers  other  than  one  there  should  be,  depends  on  the 
aoility  of  individual  classes. 

For  seat  work,  dominoes  may  be  drawn  and  colored; 
groups  of  dots  copied  from  the  board  and  the  number  writ- 
ten below — 


•      • 


y 


or  pegs  called  soldiers  and  arranged  for  marching  in  groups 

of  2's,  3's,  4's,  and  so  on. 
The  numbers  from  the  number  boxes  may  be  arranged 

in  order  — 
123456789    10 
123456789    10 
123456789    10 

or  used  in  other  counting. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  instructions  written  or 
printed  on  the  board  may  be  carried  out  with  these  num- 
bers, as  — 


First  Lesson 


Count  by  2's  to  20. 
Count  by  3's  to  30. 
Count  by  4's  to  20. 

Second  Lesson 

Count  backward  from  25  to  1. 
Then  count  from  1  to  25. 

Second  and  Third  Year  Counting 

1    Early  Work 

The  work  of  the  first  year  should  be  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  awakening  in  children  true  mathematical  concq^ts. 
The  second  and  third  year  counting  should  be  used  in  a 
more  definite  and  specific  manner  to  develop  the  formal 
multiplication  tables,  and  as  aid  to  work  in  addition  and 
subtraction. 

For  this  reason  there  is  no  need  of  very  much  counting 
beyond  certain  well-defined  limits  —  as,  by  2's  to  20  or 
24,  or  by  lO's  to  100.  Occasionally  children  will  enjoy 
counting  by  2's  to  100  or  even  500,  by  25's  to  1000,  but  such 
work  does  not  compare  in  value  with  counting,  which  is 
held  to  the  limits  of  the  multiplication  tables. 

In  the  first  year  work,  the  vague  number  ideas  of  the 
children  have  been  made  dearer  and  more  definite;  they 
have  learned  the  number  names,  and  can  tell  what  comes 
before  or  after  any  given  number;  they  can  probably 
start  anywhere  and  continue  counting  by  Ts  to  100; 
perhaps  they  know  how  to  count  by  2*s  and  3's  a  little  way, 
and  by  5's  to  100. 

Upon  this  must  be  built  the  counting  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  learning  the  multiplication  tables,  and  for  the  ma- 
nipulation of  at  least  all  numbers  below  100.  No  table 
should  be  attempted  until  there  has  been  considerable 
coimting  by  its  foundation  number. 

In  all  the  work  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  tables  to  ten  times  the  number  only 
are  to  be  learned.  Where  the  demand  is  for  drill  to  12  X  12, 
teachers  ^oll,  of  course,  make  the  necessary  changes.  ,  -^ 

Though  counting  unquestionably  depends  on  memo^ing, 
(Continued  on  page  574) 
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Latta's   Helps    For  Teachers 

Best  on  Earth,  Lcaat  ExpcnsWe— Sent  Postpaid 

Read  Our  Best  Offers 

1.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  30c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  one  copy  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

2.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  50c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  both  copies  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

3.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  $4.00  worth  of  ^oods  and  ask 
for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  mcluded  free. 

TcAcher's  Bulletin  No.  1,  for  FaU  and  Winter 15e 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  2,  for  Winter  and  Spring 15c 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged. $1.00 


41  New  Pap 


41  Mew  I'ager  Cutting  Designs ISe 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard.... 20c 

50  Drawings   to    Color,    assorted 15c 

44  Large  Drawings  to  Color 26c 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha  Drawings  to  Color 15c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to  Color 15c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  6x9  inches....  10c 
16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 

12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color 6c 

8  Large   Physiology   Drawings 10c 

'^       '      Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  15c 


50  Popular  , 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 1 5c 

New   Intermediate  Arithmetic   Cards 18e 

8  Intermediate   Language    Pictures 20c 


Hints  and  Derices  for  Teachers 20c 

Cock  Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings 8c 

Gingerbread  Boj  Story  with  16  Drawings,  12c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary..  12c 

Over  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste 16c 

Over  3iP00  Printed  Words  to  paste 16c 

Word  Cards  showing  print  and  script,  set,  28c 
The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  four  children.  .$2.20 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship. .  5c 

10  Stencils  to  use  with  a  lead  pencil 1 3c 

Letters  and  Figures,  ^-inch,  on  cards.... 30c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for 10c 

Brown     or      Carbon-tone  Pictures,      16x20, 

Washington;  Lincoln:  Christ  at  Twelve; 

Sistine  Madonna ;   Wind  Mill  *  Gleaners ; 

Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for. ..60c 


25  Public  School  Rej 


12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracinf  Paner. 

01  Report  Cards. 

IS  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 


Tickets — Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25  Prize  Ckrds^  good  for  any  subject lOe 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 
Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 
Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades.. 25c 
16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys...25i* 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  1 5c 
Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 25c 
Small  Calendar  Pads,  L  doz.,  15c;  2  doz..25c 

12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day 25c 

20  Outline  Maps.  SV^xll,  name  maps 10c 

Large  Outline   Maos  of  U.    S.   for   Charts, 
24x36    inches,    3    for 20e 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 


o^E      <^ 


Borders,  each  Sc.  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;    Pumpkins;    Grapes;    Cattails;   Holly;    Bells;    Santa;    Birds;    Roses;    Poinsettia. 

Portrait*,  Animals,  etc,  size  17x22  inches,  each  5c.  Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson:  -Long- 
fellow;  Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pi^;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;    Hen;    Rooster;    Owl;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indian. 

Other  Stendla.  22x34  inches,  each  10c  Tirpical  Pilgrims;  Mayflower;  Log  Cabin;  Turkey 
Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa  Driving  Eipht  Reindeer;  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney: SanU  Filling  Stockings:  Christ  Child ;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome:  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c  United  States ;  Any  Continent ;  Any  State ;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above   maps,  about   9x12.  at   3c  each,   for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencila.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c  United  States ;  Europe;  World;   Ancient  History. 

Special  Stendla.  Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  s!?e,  35c:  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  15c;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencf  .  i*^  t  ^  '^  r,  •  .  f^--  r  r  "--^  M^-tmcntal 
Alphabet  for  20c;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphaut  iu»  tuc,  ^.^  .^^^h  t;iu  - — „.-^.i  .i.^ — --ct  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set,  10c. 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  two  doz.,  25c.    Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  10c. 


Read  This  Letter 

"Last  year  my  school  prepared  an  exhibi- 
tion for  our  county  fair  and  won  the  $10  cash 
prize,  besides  several  other  useful  premiums. 
Our  county  superintendent  now  has  the  dis- 
play  at  the  state  fair  where  we  feel  sure  of 
winning  more  prizes.  We  were  successful  in 
this  undertaking  because  we  had  your  book 
for  teachers  and  other  helps  that  you  publish.'* 


Other  School  Supplies 

Postaiie  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers  are  greatly  favored  by  the  late  parcel  post,  ruling.     Ask  your 
postmaster  or  rural  carrier  for  detailed   information.     Send  a  money    order 
_     ^     and  be  sure  to  include  enough  postage.     If  vou  allow  too  much  for  postage,     ^^^_ 
N^^I  will  return  it  in  stamps  with  the  goods.  a^^ 


G>nstruction  Patterns,  set  of  33  by  Latta, 
printed  on  heavy  cardboard  or  baper  in 
four  colors,  reaay  to  make  up  (24  oz.)-.38c 
Cardboard  for  sewing  cards  and  construc- 
tion, white,  tough,  56  shU  9x12  (2  lbs.)  20e 

Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2}4  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  mantla,  9x12  (5  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12  (9  lbs.) 60c 

Drawing    and    Construction    Paper,    heavv, 

9x12,  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz.).15c 
Hektograph,  8^x11  U.  ink,  etc.   (5  lbs.). $2.00 

Hektograph  Paper,  SHxll  (6  lbs.) SOc 

Hektograph  Ink.  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 


Rubber   Type    Printer   for    making   charts, 

?i-inch   type   (6  lbs.) $1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,  J^-in.  type  (12  oz.)  48c 
Mounting    Paper,    Special    Quality,    heavy 

20x25  in..  Grey  or  Seal  Brown  (2  lbs.)  25c 
Paper    for    folding   and     cutting,     assorted 

colors,  20x25,  45  sheets   (3  lbs.) 25c 

Shoe  Pegs,  3000,  six  colors  (12  oz.) 15c 

Sewing  Card  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)..}0c 
Scissors,  4|^>inch,  blunt,  dozen  (18  oz.)..60c 

Raffia,   natural    (1    lb.) 18c 

Raffia,  colored,  name  color   ( V<  lb.) 25c 

Raffia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.   (2  oz.) 10c 


Reed,  per  pound.  No.    1   fine,  60c;   No.  2 
^  medium,  55c;  No.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  45c:  No.  5  coarser 40c 

LatU's    Christmas     Boxes,    holly,    printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,  dozen  (8  oz.)....10 
Christmas  Boxes^  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,   dozen    (6   oz.) 18e 

Latta's  8-inch  Oock  Dial  (5  oz.) 15c 

Tableaux  Light,  name  color,  can  (6  oz.)..30c 

Beginner's  Tracing  Pad  (5  oz. ) 6c 

U.  S.  Flags,  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (1  lb.).. 35c 
Brass    Paper    Fasteners,    round    heads.    100  ^ 

(4  oz.)    ^-in.   10c;    H-in.   12c;   ^•tn....lS' 


Address  J.  S.  LATTA.  INC..  BOX  29.  CEDAR   FALLS.  IOWA 
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{Continued  from  page  672) 
and  is  in  the  last  analysis  purely  mechanical,  it  should  be 
rationally  taught  if  good  results  are  to  follow.  All  the 
work  must  be  based  on  intelligence  rather  than  on  merely 
verbal  memory,  and  every  means  taken  to  reduce  the  me- 
chanical labor  which  is  necessarily  involved.  When  chil- 
dren are  learning  to  count  by  4's  to  40,  by  7*s  to  70,  and  so 
on,  they  must  know  why  they  are  doing  what  they  do, 
and  take  advantage  of  any  mechanical  or  thoughtful  aids 
to  the  memory  which  may  be  possible. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  there  need  be 
learned  only  coimting  by  the  prime  numbers  from  1  to 
10  (1,  2,  3,  5,  and  7),  since  4  and  8  are  multiples  of  2;  6  and 
9  multiples  of  3,  and  10  a  multiple  of  5. 

1  is  supposed  to  be  already  known,  5  offers  no  difficulty, 
leaving  only  2,  3,  and  7  to  be  learned.  Obviously  a  be- 
ginning should  be  made  with  the  2*s.  There  are  many  de- 
vices which  may  be  used  in  learning  this  counting,  such  as: 


J  2 

3   4 

6   6 

Z 

2. 

a 

a 

2 

# 

2. 

2. 

SL 

2     2 

2     2, 
2     2, 


and  the  use  of  objects.  Anything  which  will  help  children 
to  visualize  will  be  of  value. 

The  greatest  difficxilty  will  be  found  in  the  numbers  from 
12  to  20,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  be  wise  not  to  take 
up  next  the  coimting  by  3's  (since  12,  14,  16,  18,  and 
12,  15,  18,  are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  mixing),  but  to 
begin  the  4's  as  soon  as  Ae  2's  are  fairly  well  learned. 

It  is  better  to  attempt  the  counting  by  4's  at  first  only 
to  20.    TTiis  may  be  done  by  using 

2  4   6  8  10  12  14  16  18  20 

or  by  asking  two  children  to  coimt  alternately  by  2's,  one  in 
a  quiet  and  the  other  in  a  firm  voice — the  second  one,  of 
course,  bemg  given  "4,  8,  12,  16,  20,"  and  so  on.  —^ 

At  about  tWs  time  counting  by  5's,  lO's,  and  ll's  should 
be  taken  up.  The  5's  will  probably  need  no  practice. 
The  lO's  may  be  developed  by  the  well-known  device  of 
using  bundles  of  sticks  fastened  by  elastic  bands,  or  by  add- 
ing O's  to  the  first  ten  numbers  — 

1 10     . 

2 20 

3 30 

Elevens  should  be  visualized  — 

11 
22 
33 

and  so  forth  to  99;  when  children  have  seen  this  written 
several  times,  they  will  have  no  further  trouble. 

Counting  by  3's  seems  rather  hard  for  children  to  re- 
member. If  there  is  difficulty  they  should  first  learn  as 
far  as  15  or  18,  and  then  be  encouraged  to  continue  gradually 
to  30. 

Angles,  triangles,  and  squares— 

(L  Ad) 

drawn  or  made  with  p^s,  toothpicks,  or  other  small  sticks, 
form  useful  objective  material  for  developing  the  counting 
by  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  use  of  square  inch  tablets,  or  of  squares  and  oblongs 
measuring  an  exact  number  of  inches,  is  also  an  invaluable 

.  aid. 

At  times  children  should  be  encouraged  to  start  the  count- 
ing with  0  or  with  a  multiple  of  the  number  used,  and  to 
.count  backward — / 


0,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  30,  40,  50, 60, 70,  80, 
90, 100,  30,  27,  24,  21,  18,  15, 12,  9,  6,  3 

2    The  Formal  Multiplication  Tables 

The  counting  by  2^s  and  4's  to  20,  by  6's  to  50,  by  10*sto 
100,  by  ll's  to  99,  and  by  3's  to  30  having  been  well  learned, 
there  seems  to  be  a  favorable  stopping  place,  when  instead 
of  taking  up  the  remainder  of  the  counting  work,  some  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  formal  mul- 
tiplication tables  of  2's,  3's,  4's  to  5  X  4,  5's,  lO's,  and 
ll's.  The  coimting  should  not,  of  course,  be  dropped,  but 
rather  combined  with  the  repeating  of  the  tables  as  each 
child  develops  the  power  of  understanding  them.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  many  children  will  be  able  to  repeat 
fluently  all  these  tables,  and  as  a  later  development,  to 
give  the  combinations  and  answers  in  any  order. 

As  they  are  being  learned,  the  reverse  of  each  combina- 
tion should  be  taught  (6  J<  3  =  3  X  6),  and  after  some 
familiarity  and  practice,  many  children  will  be  able  to 
count  a  little  way  by  the  numbers  from  6  to  9  — 


6 

7 

8 

0 

12 

14 

16 

18 

18 

21 

24 

27 

As  soon  as  the  table  of  4*s  through  40  has  been  taken  up 
(and  this  is,  of  course,  the  next  logi^  step),  counting  to  five 
times  each  number  will  be  known  — 


6 

7 

8 

9 

12 

14 

16 

IS 

18 

21 

24 

27 

24 

28 

32 

86 

30 

35 

40 

45 

as  well  as  ten  times  6,  7, 8,  and  9. 

3    Counting  Charts 

Counting  charts  will  now  be  of  value.  One  of  these  may 
be  made  by  each  child  from  a  large  sheet  of  heavy  paper  or 
oak  tag.  The  paper  is  first  divided  by  ruled  lines  into  inch 
strips,  and  the  counting  already  Imown  'placed  in  the 
spaces  — 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

25 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

50 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

75 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

100 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

48 

60 

66 

14 

21 

28 

35 

70 

77 

16 

24 

32 

40 

80 

88 

18 

27 

36 

45 

90 

99 

20 

30 

40 

50 

100 

As  new  counting  is  learned,  the  incomplete  columns  should 
be  filled  up. 

These  charts  may  be  distributed  occasionally  and  used 
for  studying  any  counting  of  which  a  child  is  uncertain,  as  a 
check  on  a  classmate  who  is  reciting,  and  for  concert  work. 

Questions  may  also  be  asked  by  the  children  themselves 
of  each  other,  while  referring  to  the  charts  for  needed  an- 
swers. 

4    Advanced  Counting 

A  good  order  in  which  to  take  up  the  four  remaining  num- 
bers is  6,  9,  7,  and  8. 

Counting  by  6's  may  be  made  easier  by  ocnmectiog  it 
with  the  3's  - 

8  6  9  12  16  18 to  60 

Work  with  9's  may  alSo  be  correlated  with  3  and  6,  bat 
in  practical  experience  it  seems  easier  to  think  of  9  as  ooe 
smaller  than  10.  Special  drill  in  adding  10  to  any  numbtf 
below  100  will  probably  have  been  given  before  the  study  of 
9  has  been  taken  up,  and  children  will  readily  learn  to  add 
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10,  and  then  subtract  one  from  that  result,       Tests  of  endurance  or  speed  between 
r,  as  they  say,  ''go  back  one."    The  vis-  picked  groups  will  also  stimulate  interest, 
ualizing  of  and  result  in  home  practice  on  the  part  of 

9  some  children. 

IS  Counting  from  the  blackboard  as  the 

27  teacher  writes,  each  number  bringing  out 

some  facts  in  multiplication,  furnishes 
valuable  counting  drill,  as  well  as  good 
practice  in  quick  colmnn  addition. 


90 

is  also  an  aid,  since  the  reduction  of  the 
unit  numbers  by  ones  and  the  correspond- 
ing increase  of  the  tens  numbers  can  be 
remembered  with  little  difficulty  as  soon 
as  the  reason  for  it  is  understood. 

If  the  reverse  combinations  in  these  two 
tables  are  invariably  taught 

7X6  =  6X7,  8X9  =  9X8 

there  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  learning 
the  counting  by  7's  and  S's.  Counting 
by  7*s,  however,  may  be  made  easier  by 
thinking  of  it  as  three  less  than  10,  and  of 
8  as  two  less  than  10  or  2  times  4. 

At  about  the  time  that  they  are  taken 
up,  the  squares  to  10  times  10  may  be 
advantageously   studied  — 


3 
3 
3 
9 
9 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1X1=     1 

6  X 

6  - 

36 

2X2-4 

7X 

7  - 

49 

3X3=9 

8  X 

8  - 

64 

4  X  4  =  16 

9  X 

9  = 

81 

5  X  6  =  25 

H)  X 

10  - 

100 

5    Counting  for  /  ddiUon  and  Subtraction 

Counting,  starting  with  a  number  or  its 
mult4>le  — 

3,  6,  9,  12 

20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  45,  50 

is  valuable  for  multiplication  and  division, 
and  also  as  drill  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tk)n.  It  is  particularly  necessary  for 
multiplication,  and  its  value  should  not 
therefore  be  lessened  by  confounding  it 
with  such  work  as  — 

1,  3,  5,  7,  9 

1,  4,  9,  14,  17 

which  ought  to  be  a  much  later  devek>p- 
ment  (being  both  harder  and  less  usehil 
than  the  other)  and  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly while  the  multiplication  tables  are 
being  learned;  but  later  on  this  kind  of 
counting  is  of  use  in  developing  further  skill 
in  addition. 
Reversed  counting,  such  as  — 

28,  25,  22,  19,  16,  13,  10,  7,  4,  1,  49,  39, 
34,  29,  24,  19,  14,  9,  4 

gives  practice  and  drill  in  subtraction. 

Varying  the  Lsills 

The  daily  counting  drills  may  be  varied 
in  many  ways. 

A  group  of  children  may  stand  and 
count  arodnd  in  turn,  resuming  their  seats 
as  they  finish;  or  the  teacher  may  indicate 
by  a  signal  or  by  calling  out  the  names, 
who  is  to  count  next. 

At  another  time  a  row  may  face  the  class 
and  count  in  turn,  those  who  fail  going  to 
the  foot  of  the  line. 

Another  day  several  pupils  may  go  to 
the  board  and  write,  as  the  class  does  the 
counting  in  concert. 


Exercises  like  the  following,  varying 
the  group  by  which  the  counting  is  done, 
may  also  be  given.  Such  work  should 
be  fitted  to  the  ability  of  eachchild: 

First  Child  —     by  2's  to  12. 
Second  Child  —  from  there  by  3's  to  24. 
Third  Child—    from  there  by  I's  to  30. 
Fourth  Child  —  from  there  by  lO's  to 

60. 
Fifth  Child  —     from  there  by  S's  to  85. 
Sixth  Child—     from  there  by  Ts  to 

100. 

During  the  second  and  third  .years, 
counting  should  be  correlated  wiUi  all 
ix)ssible  activities.  For  example,  by  5's, 
lO's  and  25's,  in  connection  with  toy  money 
and  playing  store;  by  2's,  4's,  and  S's, 
when  studying  liquid  and  dry  measure; 
by  7's  in  finding  the  nimiber  of  days  in  a 
group  of  weeks;  by  12's  in  learning  the 
number  of  months  in  several  years  and 
in  changing  feet  to  inches;  or  by  3's  in 
reducing  yards  to  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  drills,  various  games 
which  give  practice  in  counting  (such  as 
ten  pins  or  buzz)  may  be  introduced  or 
invented  by  any  teacher.  These  by  no 
means  take  the  place  of  general  drills, 
but  they  are  valuable  because  they  supply 
an  inunediate  use  for  the  knowledge  gained. 
They  also,  by  adding  the  competitive 
element,  fumiish  many  children  with  a 
strong  incentive  for  further  advance. 


BOOKS 

Primary  Hand  Work.  By  Ella  Vic- 
toria  Dobbs,  B.S.,  A.M.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company, 

In  this  voliune  are  assembled  a  great 
many  suggestions  which  the  teacher,  be 
her  equipment  much  or  little,  can  use 
to  brighten  the  labors  of  the  primary 
school-room  and  to  illustrate  the  other 
subjects  in  the  course. 

The  material  presents  great  variety 
and  is  amply  illustrated. 

The  Sewing  Book.  Edited  by  Aime 
L.  Jessup.  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
Toronto:  The  Butterick  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Sewing,  while  acknowledged  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  industrial  course, 
is  often  taught  in  a  desultory  manner  and 
lacks  the  definite  system  and  aim  that 
characterize  other  parts  of  the  manual 
work  in  the  public  school.  This  book  is  a 
successful  attempt  to  give  the  lessons  in 
sewing  a  scientific  basis  and  help  the 
teacher  to  do  her  most  efficient  work. 
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Song  and  Story 

III 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(The  little  facts,  fancies,  stories,  verses,  and  songs  of  this  series  — 
some  new,  some  old  —  are  given'  in  the  hope  that  every  teacher  will 
find  something  she  can  use  for  seat-work,  for  dictation,  for  story-teUing, 
for  pieces  to  speak,  songs  to  sing,  or  plays  to  play.) 

Little  Bits  About  November 

In  November,  the  days  grow  shorter  and  the  cold  greater. 
Bryant  wrote  about  its  "Melancholy  Dajrs."    Hood  sajrs: 

No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease. 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member, 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees. 
No  fruit,  no  flower,  no  birds,  no  trees, 
No-vemberl 

But  gray  and  cold  and  cheerless  as  November  often  is, 
still  it  brings  us  one  day  full  of  light  and  song  whose  bright- 
ness touches  all  its  other  days  to  beauty.  Of  course,  this 
day  is  Thanksgiving  Day  —  the  great  American  festival. 
Thanksgiving  Day  comes  on  the  last  Thursday  of  the 
month.  In  November,  too,  comes  the  General  Election 
Day. 

Sbmetimes,  in  November,  after  the  first  sharp  frosts, 
comes  a  time,  soft  and  purple  with  haze,  warm  and  golden 
with  stmshine,  called  "Indian  Summer,"  or  the  "Simimer 
of  All  Saints.'«'r 

Longfellow,  in  Hiawatha,  calls  November  the  '^Moon  of 
snowshoes."    He  says: 


Brought  the  tender  Indian  ^  Summer, 
\i  To  the  Inelancholy  northland', 

b   *  In  the  dreary  Moon  of  Snowshoes. 


Novemhe3&*s  stone  is  the  topaz.  The  topaz  is  of  a  clear, 
goldq^-brptwn  color.  An  olid  superstitition  says  that  it 
give^  strength  to  its  wearer  and  helps  digestion.  Be  sure 
to  wear  one  if  you  have  a  November  birthday. 

The^flower  of  November  is  the  chrysanthemum.  What 
color  would  you  choose  for  the  month?  Gray?  Brown? 
Neither  of  these  need  be  a  sad  color,  you  know.  There  are 
warm  grays  and  beautiful  golden-browns.  Or,  would  you 
choose  purple  — '  the  color  so  often  found  in  the  chrysanthe- 
mum? 

The  ^ars  show  beautifully  this  month  through  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees.  Watch  for  meteors  or  shooting- 
stars.  Look  for  the  "Great  Dipper"  low  in  the  north. 
Find  the  "Milky  Way." 


Quotations 

God  in  his  own  time  maketh 
All  seasons  beautiful!  —  Cory 

Wild  was  the  day;  the  wintry  sea 

Moaned  sadly  on  New  England's  strand, 

When  first  the  thoughtful  and  the  free, 
Our  fathers,  trod  the  desert  land. —  BryatU 

We  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower  j  and  steer  boldly  through  the  des- 
perate winter  sea!  —  Lowell 

To  get  the  full  value  of  a  joy  you  must  have  somebody 
to  divide  it  with.  —  Mark  Twain 


You'll  find,  if  you  smile  at  the  world, 
The  world  will  smile  back  in  your  eyes.- 


■Sdedd 


Blessed  are  the  happiness  makers!  —  Beecher 

Pieces  to  Speak 
Indian  Summer 

The  Indian  Summer  time  has  come. 

The  sweetest  of  all  the  year, 
The  water's  hue  is  a  loving  blue. 
The  sunny  air  is  so  warm  and  fair, 

The  skies  are  calm  and  clear. 

The  flow'rs  and  leaves  have  gone  to  rest. 

Their  cover  will  be  the  snow, 
The  time  so  fair  is  their  hour  of  prayer. 
The  wind's  low  sigh  is  their  lullaby, 

As  oflF  to  sleep  they  go.  —  M.  L,  Baum 
(From  "Educational  Music  Course."    Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  Golden  Flower 

The  shadows  lengthening  stretch  at  noon. 
The  fields  are  stripped,  the  groves  are  dumb. 

The  frost-flowers  greet  the  icy  moon,. 
Then  blooms  the  bright  chrysanthemiun. 

As  if  in  autunm's  dying  dajrs. 

It  heard  the  heavenly  song  afar. 
And  opened  all  its  golden  rays  — 

The  herald  lamp  of  Bethlehem's  star. 

—  O.W.Holmes 

(Continued  on  page  678) 
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A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

—TEACHING  THE  ART  OF  STORY  TELLING 

AND  PROVIDING    THE    STORIES   TO   TELL 

The  Best  Book  on  the  Subject  of  Story-Telling: 

FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN   BAILEY 

A  working  text-book  in  the  ^rt  and  practice  of  story-telling  for  kinder- 
gartners,  grajde  teachers  or  mothers,  which  covers  the  subject  more  com- 
pletely than  any  book  heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story*teiling  as  related  to  child  psychology. 
Through  telling  stories  to  thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories  have  certain  definite 
relations  to  fhe  child's  mental  developnent.  Ihis  mind  appeal  of  the 
story  and  how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There  are  also  adapted 
stories^  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before  combined 
in  any  story   collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected 
interests  of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stories.  It  wull  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more 
entertaining  and  more  thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever 
been  before. 
Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.    272  pages. 

Price,  $1.50 

The  Best  Book  of  Stories  to  Tell 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  CAROLYN  S.   BAILEY   and   CLARA   M.  LEWIS 

A  remarkable  book  which  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  kindergartner 
and  primary  teacher.  In  one  volume  it  covers  the  entire  field  of  supple- 
mentary literature,  containing  stories  on  every  conceivable  subject  and  for 
all  occasions — ^five  distinct  departments,  seventeen  title  divisions,  135 
stories  —  compiled  from  various  sources,  myths,  fable,  folk  tale,  and 
latter  day  children's  books. 

The  stories  have  been  shortened  and  adapted,  where  necessary,  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  story-teller,  and  are  arranged  in  the  book 
under  various  classifications,  as  The  Home,  Food  Stuffs,  The  Farmer, 
Clothing,  Stories  of  Industry,  The  Seasons,  Holidays,  Fairy  Tales,  etc. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  red  cloth  stamped  with  gold.  Illustrated. 
Size5^x7|;  336  pages. 

Price,  $1.50 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Boston  New  York 

CHICAQO:  Thomas  Charles  Co. 


Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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(Continued  from  page  676) 

Chrysanthemums 

Bravest  of  brave,  sweet  blossoms  in  all  of  the  garden  row, 

Fair,  when  most  of  the  flowers  shrink  from  the  winds  that 
blow, 

Gay,  when  the  dismal  north  wind  wails  through  the  tree- 
tops  dumb, 

Breathing  a  breath  of  gladness,  is  the  brave  chrysanthemum. 

One  is  of  tawny  color,  another  of  cardinal  glow. 

As  the  cheek  of  a  sun-warmed  maiden  and  reddest  of  wine 

will  show, 
While  some  are  of  gorgeous  yellow,  like  gold  in  a  monarch's 

crown. 

And  some  of  a  royal  purple,  dusted  with  softest  down. 

—  Mrs,  Mary  E,  Dodge 

(From  "Pieces  for  Every  Occasion,"  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge, 
Chicago.) 

Give  Thanks 

Oh,  give  thanks  for  the  summer  and  winter. 
Give  thanks  for  the  sunshine  and  rain. 

For  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  and  the  grasses, 
And  the  beautiful  harvest  of  grain. —  Sdected 

Just  Being  Happy 
Just  being  happy  is  the  finest  thing  to  do, 
Looking  on  the  bright  side  rather  than  the  blue, 
Sad  or  sunn^  musing  is  largely  in  choosing, 
And  just  being  happy  is  a  brave  work  and  true. 

^  Just  being  happy  will  help  other  souls  along 
With  a  heavy  burden — they  may  not  be  strong, 
If  their  skies  you  brighten,  your  own  skies  will  lighten, 
By  just  being  happy  with  a  heart  full  of  song. 

—  W.M.L. 


In  Autumn 
The  clouds  in  bars  of  rusty  red 

Along  the  hilltops  glow. 
And  in  the  still  sharp  air  the  frost 

Is  like  a  dream  of  snow. 

The  berries  of  the  brier  rose 
Have  lost  their  rounded  pride. 

The  bitter-sweet  chrysanthemums 
Are  drooping  heavy-eyed. 

—  Alice  Qaryy  Fadtd  Leaves 

November 
My  sisters  are  September  and  October  bright  and  gay, 
They're  beautiful  in  richer  charms,  while  I  am  brown  and 

gray, 
Yet  all  their  glorious  days  cannot  compare  with  one  I  bring, 
This  one,  the  loveliest  of  the  fall.  Thanksgiving  Day  I  sing. 
—  SeUOedfrom  Teacher's  Helper 

Thanksgiving  Song 

The  apples  have  been  gathered  and  piled  in  ruddy  heaps, 
And  down  among  the  grasses  the  purple  aster  sleeps, 
We've  brought  the  merry  chestnuts  from  hillsides  far  and 

near, 
And  soon  it  will  be  coming  —  the  glad  day  of  the  year. 
—  Mary  Vaughn  in  Teacher's  Helper 

Two  Festivals 

The  fires  of  two  home  festivals  4 

Light  up  the  frosty  air  together, 
ThacJcsgiving  unto  Christmas  calls, 

"Shidie  Imnds  across  this  keen  cold  weather!" 

—  Lucy  Larcom 
(Continued  on  page  680) 
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FOREIGN     STUDENTS     AND     THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Convinced  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
present  European  war  will  be  to  interest 
foreign  students  in  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has  authorized  the  im- 
mediate preparation  and  publication  of 
a  special  bulletin  describing,  for  the  use 
of  foreign  students,  the  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional and  collegiate  study  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country. 
The  bulletin  will  be  printed  in  several 
languages. 

"This  is  America's  opportunity,"  de- 
clares Commissioner  Claxton.  "Thou- 
sands of  students  who  have  been  attend- 
ing universities  in  Europe  will  be  obliged 
to  look  elsewhere  for  higher  education, 
not  only  this  year,  but  perhaps  for  years 
to  come.  Many  foreign. students  are  al- 
ready coming  to  us,  many  more  will  come 
as  the  result,  direct  and  indirect,  of  present 
events. 

"We  have  now  a  supreme  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  our  capacity  for  intellec- 
tual leadership.  Whether  the  war  con- 
tinues three  months  or  three  years,  our 
opportunities  and  obligations  to  take  the 
lead  in  education  and  civilization  will  be 
the  same,  and  America  should  respond 
by  offering  the  best  opportunity  in  the 
worid  for  her  own  students  and  for  those 
who  may  come  from  other  countries. 

"In  the  case  of  South  America  this 
student  migration  will  be  faciliuted  by 
the  opportune  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Students  from  the  western  coast 
of  South  America  will  find  it  alluringly 
convenient  to  go  via  the  Canal  to  educa- 
tional centers  in  the  United  States. 

"Within  the  last  two  decades  the  in- 
crease in -opportunity  for  graduate  study 
and  research,  and  for  professional  and 
technical  education  has  been  very  re- 
markable, much  greater  than  most  people 
even  in  America  realize.  The  recent  rais- 
ing of  standards  and  the  better  equipment 
of  medical  schools,  the  large  endowments 
and  appropriations  for  all  forms  of  en- 
gineering, the  marvelous  growth  of  our 
colleges  of  agriculture,  the  development 
of  colleges  and  schools  of  education,  and 
the  rapid  increase  in  income  of  all  the 
better  colleges  make  it  possible  for  this 
country  to  take  the  lead  m  education  in  a 
way  that  would  have  been  impossible 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  century." 
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CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
IN  STORY-TELLINQ 

Study  the  art  of  story- telling  with 
Miss  Georgina  Speare,  who  has  pupils 
m  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

MISS  OBOROINA  SPEARE 
17  COURT  STREET        -        -        UTICA*  N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dl  AVft  I>i&loffMi,lMtellOBf,DrlUa,BpMk«n,lloM- 
rkn \M  kfiNB, OperkUu, Hasleal Pfeow, Plng«r PlaTS, 
■oikm  aMiKi,lUo«tnl«d  aoiif«.PMi«0BinM  8oiiff*,8lkadMr 
I  n»7|,  lUdMOX,  Pantomimw,  Special  Eatartalamtnta  for 
Un  BoUdayt,  MiattreU,  Jokcc,  Bu4  Booki,  HiA^Vp 
Oooda,  «fta      SuiUbl*  for  m\\  ftfti  and  ooeaaioiu.     Large 

[T.  a.  DCNISON  A  OO. 
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GREETING    CARDS    Wehaveoddsandend,of  ma„y     SAMPLE 

TOOAKH^     i^r\i  r\T^     beautiful  cards  for  every  occasion  i?m?  c* 

tlAIlU     i^ULiUK    including  CHRISTMAS  for  tinting.  rKtt 

Send  for  sample  aad  prices.    ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  5A  A«hbiirtMi  Place,  Boston 


HMlYOUMUSTMAKEABEGINNING 


SUCCESSFULLY 

AT  HOME 


SOMETIME 


istence.  Teachers  receive  what  their  equipment 
enables  them  to  demand.  If  you  would  increase 
j^ur  salary,  if  you  want  a  better  school  and  more  favorable  working  con- 
ditions, let  the  Interstate  organization  direct  your  study  this  fall  and 
winter.  As  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  spirit  which  makes  one  to  stand 
still  is  the  mental  attitude  which  keeps  one  from  making  a  right  start. 
Get  busy  DOW,  Normal  courses  aad  Methods  courses  furnishing  instruc- 
tion you  need. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW— TERMS  EASY 

Our  students  may  i^y  tuitions  in  monthly  installments,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Text-books,  each  specially  prepared  for  our  work,  are 
furnished  with  tvery  enrollment.  They  are  designed  solely  for  the  one  who 
studies  by  correspondence.  We  have  fifteen  years  of  successful  wt.rk 
to  speik  for  us.  Courses  arc  accredited  at  more  than  twenty-fivegrrat 
schools— a  guarantee  of  exceUcace.     WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-DAY. 

IHTERSTATE  SCHOOL   OF   CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO 


to  advance  your  education,  to  put  yourself  on  a 
I»UiM  of  fffidoDcy  where  your  ability  will  be  rec- 
ognized and  where  you  can  demand  and  get  a  salary 
which  will  oiablt  you  to  live  better  and  enhance 
the  joys  of  ex- 
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pRfMARV  EdqcATION— Nov. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
fFOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  ap  the  love-of-oouniry  spirit  in  your  pupUt.  Malce  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  maldnff  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to jrourselTes  to  do  this.  And  thm  •pl^ndid  big  flag 
w%  sand  you  will  not  eoot  you  ono  oont  oithor  I  --  4 

WR ITE  U  8  1*^1  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
waehiiMtoiinrr  ^>*^*i^*o^i^^'^P*>^  Hera  is  bow  you  oanffet  this 
and  LlMoiB  rKfcfc  biff  flaff  free: 

pi«tiirM...^H^M  Write  us  and  wa  will  at  ones  sand  you  postpaid  89  of  our 
Bmblematie  Flaff  Buttons  i  n  the  beantifid  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  tlie  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 Q  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
ofma  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  dolnff  It  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  biff  6x8  feet  Buntinff  Flats,  48  stars,  sewed  on  t)oth  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flaff.  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flaff  that  would 


oost  you  >4  or  $S  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  oboolutoly  ffroo  for  yo 

Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  Today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
tnerffy  in  ffettinff  the  flaff  without  botherinff  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 
I  4VWrito  today  for  Button t»  wo  will  sond  thorn  poatpofd  and  you 

are  not  out  one  penny.  fmm  v 

^  '  ARK  THB  PICTURBS  OF  THU  FATMOTS  "WASNINOTOM"  < 
AND  •'LINCOUI''  ON  YOUR  SeNOOL  WALLt 

'  We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  SOzM  Inches  la  slse,  beautiful  photo 
aolon,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.    You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flaff.  Write  for  55  buttons,  send  us  the  $5.50  when  sold  by  the 
otaildrsn,  and  we  will  send  either  Washinston's  or  Uooohi's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washinffton  or  Lincoln  , 
buttons  or  the  Flaff  buttons.  Ploaoo  ototo  kind  off  buttono  you  dooiro  uo  | 
to  sond  you.   4^ After  you  have  secured  the  flaff  or  picture  for  your  school  wo  I 
irill  pay  you  cash  for  writinff  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  |07  Morldlon  St.,  ANDBR80N,  INDIANA 


BOOKS 

The  Secrets  of  Success  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men,  Ij  B.  J.  Kendall,  M.D., 
Geneva,  111.  12mo,  doth,  50  cents; 
paper,  25  cents. 

Bishop  Robert  Mclntyre  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  writes  concerning  it:  "Permit 
me  to  commend  your  sane,  wholesome 
book  on  the  burning  questions  and  critical 
problems  of  youth,  "The  Secrets  of  Suc- 
cess for  Bojrs  and  Young  Men."  It  is 
readable,  sound,  scientific  and  high- 
minded. 

Daily  English  Lessons.  By  Willis 
H.  Wilcox,  Ph.M.  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don: /.  B.  LippincoU  Company 

Books  in  English  are  plentifid,  but 
there  is  always  a  place  for  those  whose 
aim  it  is  to  help  the  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. This  book  presents  an  excellent 
series  of  graded  lessons  containing  material 
enough  for  a  year's  work  and  so  arranged 
that  any  teacher  can  present  them,  how- 
ever meager  her  preparation  for  teach- 
ing English,  The  numerous  picture  les- 
sons are  amply  illustrated,  and  in  general 
the  amount  and  variety  of  illustrative 
material  is  most  generous. 


"WACO  PEN  ATTACHMENT 

makes  every  pen  a  fountain  pen.*'  Saves 
hours  in  the  School,  Home  and  Office.  Makes 
writing  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Attadied 
in  a  second,  while  changing  pen  point.  One 
dip  of  the  pen  writes  1500  words  instead  of 
50.    Fits  any  pen  (3  sizes). 

Sample,  poatpaid,  lOc  or  II  a  dozen. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  Direct  or  through  your  stationer. 
Agents  Wanted. 

WATANABE  MFQ.  &  NOVELTY  CO. 
Dept  Dt  621  Broadway,  New  York 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  SS^S^S^S^e^* 

BpeAkera,  DlaloffUMi,  Playa,  Drilla,  Oamea,  Sonffs, 
lUkTOhea,  Xntertatnment  Books,  Flftflrs,  Featooninff, 
DraparTp  Tal>l«»a  Liffhta,  Bntartainment  Material .  , 
BduOatlonal  Books  and  Aids  for  Tsachera.  Reward 
Qit%  Oards,  Drawiiiff,  Bewlng,  Coloring,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy- Work  Cards, 
Records,  Osrtifloaies,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs.  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Brasars,  Bdssors,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts,  Blackboards,  DIotlonary  Holders. 
Aldresa  to*  ▲.  J.  FOUOH  Jk  CO..    WABRBN,  PA. 


For  Pupils  Backward  In  Reading  Get  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION 

and  FUN-SER1E6 
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Thanksgiving  Joys 

Cartloads  of  pumpkins  as  yellow  as  gold, 

Onions  in  silvery  strings, 
Shining  red  apples  and  clusters  of  grapes, 

Nuts  and  a  host  of  good  things. 
Chickens  and  turkeys  and  fat  little  pigs— 

Oh,  these  are  what  Thanksgiving  brings!* 

Now  is  the  time  to  forget  all  your  cares, 

Cast  every  trouble  away. 
Think  of  your  blessmgs,  remember  your  joys. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  be  gay. 
None  are  too  young  and  none  are  too  old 

To  frolic  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—  Youth's  Companion 

(In  "Songs  in  Season,"  A.  Flanagan,  Publishers.) 

The  Squirrel's  Thanksgiving 

Up  in  the  top  of  a  walnut  tree. 

Squirrels  are  having  a  jubilee. 

And  bright  and  gay  they  frisk  and  play 

And  hold  their  harvest  holiday. 

And  show  their  thanks  in  squirrel  pranks 

For  gathered  nuts  they've  stored  away. 

—  Frank  H.  Sivett,  in  St.  Nicholas 

Crickets  in  the  Hay 

When  the  pumpkin's  growing  yellow, 

And  the  apple's  getting  mellow, 
Alid  the  squirrels  chatter  wildly  as  the  nuts  they  store  away , 

What  will  make  the  feelings  gladder 

Than  to  climb  an  old  brown  ladder 
And  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  crickets  in  the  hay. 

—  Florence  Josephine  Boyce 

A  Fiddler 

In  may  be,  in  the  autumn. 

From  the  comer  of  your  room, 
You  will  hear  the  shrill-voiced  fiddle 

Sounding  out  up>on  the  gloom. 
If  you  wish  to  see  the  player. 

Softly  follow  up  the  sound. 
And  you'll  find  a  dark-backed  cricket 

Fiddling  out  a  merry  round! 

— Henry  Ripley  Dorr,  in  Teacher's  Helper 

A   Thanksgiving   Fable 

It  was  a  hungry  pussy-cat  upon  Thanksgiving  mom. 

And  she  watched  a  thankful  little  mouse  who  ate  an  ear  of 

com. 
"  If  I  ate  that  thankful  little  mouse,  how  thankful  he  should 

be, 
When  he  has  made  a  meal,  himself,  to  make  a  meal  for  me! 
Then  with  his  thanks  for  having  fed  and  his  thanks  for 

feeding  me. 
With  aU  his  thankfulness  inside,  how  thankful  I  shall  be!" 
Thus  mused  the  hungry  pussy  cat  upon  Thanksgiving  Day, 
But  the  little  mouse  had  overheard  and  declined  (with 

thanks)   to  stay! — Oliver  Her  ford 

(In  "Our  American  Holiday,"  Mofifat,  Yard  &  Co.) 

A  Good  Method 

There  was  a  little  schoolma'am 

Who  had  this  curious  way 
Of  drilling  in  subtraction 

On  every  stormy  day. 

"Let's  all  subtract  unpleasant  things, 
Like  doleful  dumps  and  pain, 
And  then,"  said  she,  "youll  gladly  see 
That  pleasant  things  remain!" 

—  Anna  M.  Pratt  in  St,  Nicholas 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 
All 


Thanksgimng 

(For  four  little  folks,  as  Puritans,  all  seated  on  big  pumpkins  showing 
vegetables.) 

First 

If  fresh  meat  we  wanted  to  fill  up  our  dish, 
We  have  carrots  and  turnips  whenever  we  wish; 
i 

And  if  we've  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish, 
We  go  to  a  clam-bake  and  there  we  catch  fish. 

For  pottage  and  puddings  and  custard  and  pies. 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies. 

We've  pumpkins  at  moming  and  pumpkins  at  noon, 

If  it  were  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undoon 
(imdone). 

—  OldRhytne 

We  Thank  Thee 

(For  selected  children,  all  saying  "Father  in  Heaven,  We  Thank 
Thee,"  each  time.  A  musical  setting  may  be  found,  if  desired,  in 
"Songs  in  Season,"  published  by  A.  Flanagan.) 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet, 
For  tender  grass  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee. 
For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see. 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky. 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high. 
For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze, 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees, 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

For  mother-love  and  father-care. 
For  brothers  strong  and  sisters  fair, 
For  love  at  home  and  here  each  day, 
For  guidance  lest  we  go  astray. 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

For  this  new  moming  with  its  lights. 
For  rest  and  shelter  of  the  night. 
For  health  and  food  for  love  and  friends, 
For  everything  Thy  goodness  sends. 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

ExERasE  OF  Praise 

(For  eight  children,  carrying  ripened  ears  of  com) 

First    Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness. 

Second    Thou  preparest  them  com. 

Third    The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks. 

Fourth    The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 

Fifth    The  valleys  also  are  covered  wiUi  com,  they  shout 

for  joy,  they  also  sing. 
Sixth    Be  glad  and  rejoice! 
Seventh    Rejoice  evermore! 

—  BibU 
AU    In  everything  give  thanks! 

(Lead  school  in  verses  of  Whittier's  "Com  Song,"  or  any  well 
known  Thanksgiving  Hymn.) 

Bei>-Time 

The  big  tall  clock  is  monitor 

For  little  brother  Ted, 
And  when  the  hands  both  f)oint  straight  down, 

Tis  time  to  go  to  bed. 

The  tall  and  slim  thermometer. 
When  fields  are  bleak  and  gray. 

Tells  little  crickets,  one  and  all. 
To  go  to  bed  till  May. 

—Selected  from  Teacher's  Helper 
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Beautiful 

InexpeuMhre 

Bor  QiiriBtmaa  <s(ift»  J^  TO«  'Btvc^  Bktttafi 

BmMily  Bent  by  mall 
Suitable  ior  all  agea 

Teach  The  Thanksgiving  Story  and  The  Oiristmas  Story  with  These  Pictures.     Order  Now. 


Send  25  Cents  for  25  Art  Subjects,  5^x8,  or  25 
Madonnas,  or  25  Kittens,  or  25  for  Children,  or  $1.00 
for  the  4  sets.     No  two  pictures  alike. 

Send  $1.00  for  Art  Set  of  100  Pictures,  5§x  8. 
From  it  you  can  make  up  3  or  4  gifts.  Art  Booklet 
"  Madonnas  "  for  25  cents. 


Study  pictures  off  the  Madonnas  in  December, 
also  other  ffamous  pictures.  Give  each  pupil  a 
beautiful  Madonna  picture  ffor  a  Christmas  gifft. 


THE  PERRY Pld1MgWi^fraFbRl50RM0RE.SlZE 


HALF  CENT  SIZE.  3  x  3 >$.    50  for  25  cents. 
ONE  CENT  SIZE.  SJ^  x  8.    25  for  25  cents. 


iTheione-ceiit  pictires  are  10  to  15  times  as  large  aS  these  Madonnas) 

TWO  CENT  SIZE,  7x9.    13  for  26  cents.  BIRD  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLOR?, 

SEVEN  CENT  SIZE,  10x12.    5  for  35  cents.      7x9.  Two  cents  each  for  13  or  more.    Pictures 
,         _ ,  ,     ^  of  25  common  birds  and  a  very  brief  descrip- 

Laite  Pictures  for  Framing,  22  x28,  including  margin.    75  cents  each;  8  for  $5.50.  tion  of  each  for  50  cents. 

CATALOBUE     ?*  P*^  catalogue  of  1600  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures,  and  a  colored  Bird  picture  for  5  two-cent  sUmpe.    In  November,  we  wiH  send  this  caU- 
**  -^*'     logue  conuuung  also  a  seven  cent  picture  on  paper  9  x  1 2  and  a  mounted  picture  of  President  Wilson  6>4  x8i£  you  ask  foe  it,  without  extra  charge. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 


Department  1, 


MALDEN.  MASS. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO. 

ini-PUBLISHERS-l>l4 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  supplied  Kindergartens,  Schools,  Academies, 
Colleges  and  etc.,  as  publishers  of  school  booKS.  distributors  of  school  supplies,  and  in 
fact — we  carry  everjrthmg  that  can  be  conveniently  subordinated  with  a  school,  its  class 
rooms  and  its  teachmg  force. 

OUR  1914  CATALOGUE  mailed  free. 

Address:  A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY. 

Box  8,      521  So.  Wabath  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


5i.*Mt  tTlri.<<in«>f  ^it'c-au  R<  ifw,  .Lm, 

t^«.^  m.  iJu-  .'..rid  HilK  ct...r 


PLEASE  YOUR  SCHOLARS 

Otve  each  one  a  beautiful  Christmas  Souvenir — a 
souvenir  with  individuality,  it  will  extend  your 
Influence  and  do  good. 

Send  2c  In  stamps  for  samples 

The  Souvenir  illustrated  herewith  is  an  achievement  in  the  art  of  engraving  and 
printing.  It  is  executed  in  fine  taste,  being  embossed  and  engraved  in  two  colors  — 
red  and  green. 

An  insert  of  heavy  bond  paper  provides  a  space  for  names  of  school,  township,  county , 
state,  teacher.  School  Board  and  scholars.    This  matter  must  be  sent  to  us  when  ordering. 

If  you  desire,  a  photo  of  yourself,  or  school  building,  may  be  tipped  on  the  first 
page.  We  copy  any  photo  you  send,  but  prefer  to  have  a  good  clear  one  so  that  results 
may  be  satisiactorv.  Your  photo  will  be  returned  uninjured.  In  case  you  do  not  wish 
to  make  use  of  photos,  the  panel  will  show  an  appropriate  phrase  neatly  engraved. 
Size  of  souvenir  is  3H  x  6^  mches,  and  it  is  tied  with  a  beautiful  silk  ribbon. 


Note  the  exceedingly  low  prices  that  we  quote.    Think  of  securin; 


We  have  satisfied  our  customers  for  fifteen  years 

;  souvenirs  with  individuality,  for  the  price  of  stock  forms.  * 


10  or  tow  witfaont  photo  $1.00,  additional  ones  6c  each.  10  or  less  wilb  photo  $1.25,  •ddltlonal  ones  7c  each.  Envelopes  to  match  at  5c  per  dosen. 
Remittance  must  accompany  all  orders. 

These  souvenln  are  also  furnished  wtthoot  the  School  prtaitfaif,  but  with  an  appropriate  letter  of  Qreetfait,  and  can  be  used  for  feneral  distrHwthm. 
Price  without  photo  4c each:  with  photo  5c  each.    We  pay  the  poetaie.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Seibert  Printing  CO., 


Box  36 


Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


SECURE  A  FREE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

BY  THE  HAWTHORNE  CERTIFICATE  METHOD 

Hundreds  of  School  Libraries  in  the  schools  of  all  States  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  our  method. 
A  POST  CARD  sent  us  will,  by  return  mail,  in  response  to  request,  bring  you  FREE,  100  or  more  Certificates, 
and  full  information,  with  Library  Lists  and  Complete  Catalog. 

Three  hundred  and  more  volumes  of  our  publications  covering  all  grades  and  all  subjects. 

EDUGATIONAL  PUBLISHINS  GGMPANYi     CHICAGO     NEW  YORK     BOSTON     SANrfRINCISGO 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Prucasy  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Where  Shall  We  Live? 

If  you  are  a  country  teacher  and  have  successfully  solved 
the  problem  of  the  teachers'  boarding  place,  Primary 
Education  would  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  have  done  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  pressing  questions  to  which  rural  schools 
will  have  to  give  more  attention  before  they  secure  per- 
fectly satisfactory  results.  And  this  is  true  not  only  in 
districts  far  removed  from  railroads  and  large  cities,  but 
in  towns  that  might  almost  be  called  suburbs.  In  one 
such  town,  only  twenty  miles  from  a  large  city,  the  teachers 
found  themselves  houseless  in  the  late  winter  because  the 
c»ly  person  in  the  town  who  took  boarders  sold  his  house. 
In  the  following  autumn  but  one  house  in  the  village  was 
available,  and  even  there  meals  were  precarious  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that,  before  the  winter  is  over,  this  place 
will  also  be  closed  to  them.  Some,  who  would  be  glad  to 
keep  house,  are  quite  unable  to  hire  a  suitable  one. 

In  one  of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  the  teacher  en- 
gaged was  imable  to  find  a  single  family  who  would  fur- 
nish her  with  board  and  room.  Naturally,  she  resigned 
and  went  elsewhere  and  the  county  superintendent  sus- 
tained her  action.  Often,  when  conditions  are  not  as  hard 
as  this,  the  available  boarding-places  are  most  unsatis- 
factory and  the  teacher's  salary  usually  does  not  allow  her  a 
wide  choice  of  comforts.  Some  districts  are  solving  the 
problem  by  building  cottages  for  their  teachers,  but  these 
are  all  too  few,  and  we  have  not  really  faced  the  situation. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  done  so  successfully,  please  tell 
us  about  it.  

Primary  Lessons  in  Morals 

The  primary  school  is  pre-eminently  the  place  in  which 
to  begin  instruction  in  morals.  Little  children  are  less 
self-conscious,  they  stand  in  more  respectful  awe  of  the 
teacher's  wisdom,  and  a  more  didactic  method  is  possible 
than  can  be  used  when  they  are  older.  Of  course  all  good 
primary  teachers  give  sudi  instruction  more  or  less  in- 
directly, but  many  of  them  would  like  to  do  more  if  they 
only  loiew  how  to  begin.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  issued  a  small  syllabus  of  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction 
for  the  Grade  School  which  ought  to  give  the  teacher  many 
hints  and  help  her  to  establish  cordial  relations  with  her 
pupils  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  school  life.  We 
append  the  program  for  Grade  I: 

A  PROGRAM  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

Grade  I 

Introditctory  Lessons 

1  How  the  school  work  of  the  year  will  help  the  child  to  ck>  many 
things  he  would  like  to  do  (in  terms  of  present  interests,  not  of  benefits 
accruing  in  a  remote  future). 

2  The  walk  to  and  from  the  schoolhouse.  Reasons  for  not  loiter- 
ing. Helpfulness  to  others  at  opening  and  closing  of  school,  and  while 
going  to  and  returning  from  school. 

I    Self-Government 
Courage 

3  In  accepting  discomforts  and  small  accidents  and  impending 
discomforts;    taking  medicine. 

4  Saying  NO  either  by  word  or  by  silent  action.  This  is  moral 
courage,  but  the  teacher  need  not  use  the  term. 

Prtidence 

5  "Safety-First  Movement"  rules.    Crossing  streets  and  tracks; 


getting  in  and  out  of  vehicles;   helping  younger  companions  in  sudi 
cases.    Pla3nng  in  the  streets.    Coasting. 

6  Avoidance  of  noisome  things  in  streets,  yards,  fields,  woods; 
and  simple  health-hints  in  the  same  connection. 

Perseverance 

7  In  play  and  general  recreation,  indoors  and  out.  This  aspect  of 
perseverance  enlists  the  child's  interest  in  preparation  for  the  idea  of 
perseverance  in  work  and  duty.  Illustrations  of  perseverance  may  be 
added  from  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life. 

8  In  forms  of  self-help,  tying,  buttoning,  finding  the  way,  tdEng 
the  time,  supplying  simple  needs. 

Self-Control 

9  Under  small  pains;  under  treatment  of  doctor,  or  nurse.  Re- 
minder that  adults  are  subject  to  similar  restraints. 

Cleanliness 

10  Hands,  face,  ears,  hair,  teeth,  body  generally.  Cleanliness  is 
itself  beauty. 

11  Habits;  nasal  breathing,  deep  breathing,  exercise,  carriage. 
Avoidance  of  unseemly  habits. 

12  In  clothing,  as  regards  cleanliness,  neatness,  repair.  Co-opera- 
tion with  mother  in  such  personal  tidiness.  The  absurdity,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  snobbbh  and  finicky  habits. 

Order 

13  Care  of  toys,  books,  tools,  and  other  property. 

14  Punctuality  and  promptness.  Doing  to-day  what  ought  to  be 
done  toKlay. 

Obedience 

16  To  rules  of  indoor  and  outdoor  games;  household  rules;  school 
rules.  The  teacher  should  take  great  care  to  show  that  elders  obey 
such  rules,  and  that  there  is  nonnally  a  good  reason  for  them. 

16  Not  toi;ching  forbidden  things;  adults  being  subject  to  similar 
laws.  But  this  prohibition  does  not  hold  when  emergency  arises,  e.  g^ 
placing  objects  out  of  baby's  reach. 

n     KiKDNESS 

The  Family 

17  Work  and  love  of  parents.  Love  may  be  real  though  parcDts 
appear  harsh,  or. cold,  or  indifferent. 

18  How  can  I  show  my  love  for  nov  parents?  (A  preparation  for 
the  more  detailed  treatment  in  Grade  II.) 

Friends 

19  Sharing  pleasures.    Lending  toys  occasionally. 

20  Giving  and  receiving  simple  gifts  at  gift  seasons,  or  othennse; 
thanks;  cherishing  the  thing  given  in  good  will. 

Co-operation 

21  Co-operation  in  play.  Many  of  the  best  games  are  group  gamti 
and  can  be  played  enjoyably  only  as  all  co-operate  in  the  spirit  ol 
fairness,  unselfishness,  and  good  temper. 

22  Co-operation  in  school  work.  How  the  pupils  can  help  eadi 
other  with  their  work,  so  that  each  shall  get  the  most  out  of  iL 

23  Co-operation  in  the  care  of  the  school  property,  as  the  property 
of  the  community,  which  includes  the  child's  parents,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  his  classmates,  himself.  The  terms  "conunum'ty"  and  "co- 
operation" need  not  be  used. 

Manners 

24  Greeting  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  callers  with  whom  tht 
parents  wish  the  children  to  be  friendly.  On  the  other  hand,  non- 
interruption  of  conversation,  music,  etc.  Some  traditioiial  lair>'  taks 
and  folklore  help  in  portraying  the  charm  of  simple  courtesy. 

25  At  meals. 

26  Good  manners  have  then:  source  in  kindness. 


Respect  for  neigh- 
FdDt 


Animals 

27  Household  pets,  their  habits,  and  needs. 
bors'  pets. 

28  Natural  history  stories,  especially  of  domestic  ai 
out  that  animals  have  similar  feelings  to  our  own. 

{Continued  an  next  page) 
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III    Trust>vorthiness 

29  Openness  of  look  and  demeanor;  frank 
movements  as  opposed  to  furtive;  readiness  to 
show  things  broken  or  injured  by  self,  including 
things  which  have  been  borrowed  from  others. 
These  qualities  should  be  emphasized  before 
stressing  the  value  of  verbal  truthfulness. 

30  Honesty  as  regards  "mine  "and  "thine.*' 
Restoring  thrngs  found.  Reluming  things 
borrowed. 

IV    Fairness 

31  In  giving  each  companion  a  due  share 
in  amusements,  privileges,  luxuries.  Taking 
turns  in  being  leader.  Contrast  with  the  spirit 
of  monopoly  and  cornering  of  toys,  fruit, 
candy,  etc.  Even^  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
course,  generosity  may  be  linked  with  fairness. 

V    SooAL  Outlook 

32  Stories  of  chfld-life  in  the  United  Sutes. 

33  The  same  topic  continued.  Due  place 
should  be  given  to  stories  of  girls. 

34  Stories  of  child-life  m  foieign  countries. 

35  The  same  topic  continued. 

36  Helps  to  reading,  including  talks  on 
picture  books.  The  aim  of  such  talk  in  this 
and  the  following  grades  should  be  to  link  up 
to  the  school  and  the  public  library,  and  to 
create  interest  by  lively  extracts  and  descrip- 
tions. 


INCREASE    IN    SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE  ON  JANUARY  1,  1915 

The  subscription  price  of  Primary 
Education  will  be  advanced  to  $1.50 
per  year.  Until  January  1,  1915,  sub- 
scriptions will  be  actepted,  cash  with 
order,  at  the  present  rate  of  $1.25  per 
year,  for  not  more  than  two  years  in 
advance. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  desire  to  renew  at  the 
present  price  of  $1.25,  payment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  from  present  date 
of  ejq)iration  will  be  accepted  at  $1.25 
per  year.  All  subscriptions  must  be 
mailed  to  us  on  or  before  January  1,  1915. 

A  Higher  Price  or  Lower  Standard 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  and  persistent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  newspaper  and  magazine  pub- 
lishing accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
hours  of  labor. 

With  this  increased  cost  of  production, 
we  had  to  face  the  problem  of  lowering 
the  high  standard  of  our  educational 
magazine,  or  increasing  the  subscription 
price. 

We  believe  every  one  of  our  subscribers 
will  endorse  our  adoption  of  the  latter 
course  rather  than  have  us  omit  any  of 
the  various  departments,  which  would  be 
necessitated  by  decreasing  the  number  of 
pages  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  production. 

Act  at  Once 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  of  sending  renewals  now,  as 
they  will  not  be  accepted,  at  present 
rate,' after  January  1,  1915. 


SHOPPING  MADE  EASY 

It  is  as  easy  now  for  the  woman  on  the 
farm  to  shop  as  it  is  for  the  city  woman. 
The  "National"  advertisement  on  page 
575  tells  you  how. 


THE  SCHOOLROOM  STENCIL  AND  ITS  MANY  USES 

A  BOOK  KVKRY ITBACHBR  WILL  PRIZE 

Just  from  the  press.  No  other  book  like  it.  This  book  tells  bow  to  transfer  stencils  to  blackboard,  ptper  or 
cloth,  how  to  draw  designs  after  stendUinc,  how  to  color  designs  artistically,  how  to  make  permanent  designs  in  color, 
[t  gives  many  helpful  suggestions  for  teacmng  reading,  phonks.  I&nguage,  mognphy,  history,  nature  study,  and  valu- 
able hints  for  seat  and  blackboard  occupations  for  little  folks.  It  also  ioduaes  lull  directions  for  making  reading  charts, 
geography  and  history  charts,  permanent  outline  maps  on  blackboard  or  paper,  school-room  mottoes,  entertainment 
postsfs.  etc    School-cooo»  decantioDs  for  holiday  and  wedal  occaaiooa,  as  well  as  seasonil  deooratioos,  are  described. 


Many  other  topics  of  interest  to  every  teacher  are  included  in  this  valuable  little  book . 

This  book  is  not  for  ante.  It  ia  given  aolely  aa  a  premium  with  every  order  for  twelve  or  mora  Ideal 
Blackboard  Stencila,  selected  firom  toe  following  Uat  or  from  our  fbll  catalog  of  500  blackboard  ateocUa, 
which  is  sent  bt  on  request. 

IDEAL  STBNCILS  FOE  THANKSGIVING  AND  CHRISTMAS 
Five  Ceata  Each.     Twolve  for  fifty  coata.' nailed  withont  foMlad 


7QS.    Tbe  Star  ia  the  East 


THANISOIVINO 

510  Turkcv  Border. 

515  Tumpkin  and  Corn  Border. 

650  rornfield  and  Pumpkins. 
151  Sulks  of  Cora. 

651  Barrel  of  Apples. 

653  Proud  Mr.  Turkey,  24-inch. 

653  Proud  Mr.  Turkey.  IH-inch. 

654  .Vfraiil  of  Mr.  Turkey. 

655  Feeding  Mr.  Turkey. 

656  Turkey  on  Platter. 

657  Brini^inR  in  the  Turkey. 

658  Puritan  Chilf^^n. 

659  Mouse's  Thanksgiving. 
257  The  Mayflower. 

660  John  .Al'len  and  Priscilla. 

BOLIDAY  GALBNDABS 

602  November.  Little  Puritans. 

603  December.  Nigbt  Before  Cbrirtnas. 

622  November.  Thanksgiving. 

623  December.  Chrietmas. 

624  January.  New  Year. 


700 
701 
702 
703 
704 
705 
708 
708 
709 
711 
117 
519 
560 
561 
562 
379 
381 

380 


CHRISTMAS 

Tolly  SanU  Claus. 

Santa  Claus  and  Sleigh. 

Brinuing  in  the  Christmas  Tree. 

Christmas  Tree. 

Dancing  'Round  the  Tree. 

The  SUr  in  the  East. 

The  Wi.^e  Men. 

The  Little  Santa  Claus. 

Birds'  Christmas  Dinner. 

Holly.  Ribbon  and  Bells. 

Poinsettia. 

Christmas  Bells,  Border. 

Holly  Border. 

Mistletoe  Border. 

Poinsettia   Border. 

"Merry  Chri^^tmas." 

"Peace   on    Earth,   Good  Will    Toward 

Men." 
"Happy  New  Year." 


CHUSTMAS  CONSTEUCTION   MATERIAL 

All  pricea  include  poatac**  Order  early  to  avoid  delay  in  the  meila  during  the  holiday  ruah  Our  1915 
Cakaloff  now  ready,  free,  deacribea  folly  all  the  loUowinf  material  tod  almoat  everything  elae  that  a  teacher 
noMle.    8ead  for  it  to-day. 

IDBAL  MAT  PAPER,  20  x^.  assorted  colors,  5  sheets  in  tube.  25  cents 

For  coven,  calendar  mounts,  book  binding,  picture  nuts,  etc 
IDBAL  OLAZBD  PAPBR.  20  z  24.  assorted  colors,  5  sheets  in  tube.  25  cents. 

For  covering,  bosea,  cutting,  booklet  coven,  etc 
IDEAL  LBATRBRBTTBrsO  x  25;  assorted  colon.  5  sheets  in  tube,  25  cents. 

For  covering  boseSb  poctfolioay  picture  frames,  blotter  pads,  etc. 
I  DEAL  FOLDINQ  BklSTOL^OAROb  22  z  2S.  assorted  colon,  5  sheets  00  tube,  50  cents 

Best  for  bozes,  good  ookMa^wfll  not  bieak  when  folded. 
IDBAL  CHRISTMAS  BRISTOL,  20  z  26.  red.  creen  or  assorted,  5  sheets  in  tube.  40  cents. 

For  an  Christmas  construction  work.     Real  Christmas  red  and  green. 
BOOKLBT  COVERS  FOR  COLORING,   6z7.  on  tinted  drawing  paper,  per  dozen.  10  cenU. 

Twelve  new  designs  that  color  wdl  with  Crayola  or  water  colon. 
IDBAL  CHRISTMAS  MOUNTS,  4x6,  red.  green  or  assorted,  per  dozen,  8  cents. 
IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  MOUNTS,  5  z  8H.  red,  green  or  assortedTper  dozen,  12  cents. 
Used  to  mount  Chiistmaa  caida,  calendars,  etc     Real  Christmas  red  and  green. 

IDEAL  ART  BLOTTERS,  4  zOV 

IDBAL  ART  BLOTTBB*  '    " 

IDEAL  PICTURE  MOt „  __  „ 

IDEAL  PICTURE  MOUNTS,  10  z  12.  gray,  green  or  black,  per  dozen,  25  ccdts. 

For  mountingjpictQres  for  passepartouUng.    Light  weight. 
PICTURE  MOUNTS,  heavy  weight.  8x  10.  grey  only,  per  dozen,  30  cents. 
PICTURE  MOUNTS,  heavy  weight.  lOx  12,  grey  only,  per  dozen.  36  ccnu. 
PASS^ARTOUT  BINDlNa  buick,  red.  gray  or  ereen.  per  roU,  15  cents. 
PASSEPARTOUT  H  ANQERS,  gummed  doth  with  brass  ring,  boz  of  25,  10  cents. 
IDEAL  GLASS  CUTTER,  for  passepartout  work.    Good  quality,  17  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  AND  SEALS 

The  prsttieat  Hne  of  Chriatmaa  Garde  to  be  flbnnd  ansrwhere  at  the  price.  From  15  to  30  cards  in  a  box 
for  10  centa.  Fully  illustrated  and  deecribed  in  oor  191S  Catalog,  which  ia  youra  if  you  aak  for  it  Send  xo 
cents  for  aample  box  of  fifteen  attractive  cards. 

Chrlstmaa  Seala,  xo  cents  per  box;  Poinsettia,  7a  in  box;  Santa  Claua,  36  H-inch,  or  48  z-inch  in  box; 
Kute  KIda.  36  in  box;  Holly  Ribbon  Bovir,  7a  in  box;  Holly  Wreath,  48  in  box.  You  wUl  like  any  of  theae, 
but  order  eirly  while  aaaortment  ia  complete. 

THANKSGIVING  AND  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT  BOOKS 


UMUaaa  caroa,  caienoars,  etc     juai  v^nnsunas  rea  ana  green. 
BRS,  4  z  OH.  for  hand  pads,  assorted  colors,  per  dosen.  15  cenU 
SBSb  0  z  12,  tor  small  desk  pads,  assorted,  per  dozen,  35  cents. 
^U^^^S,  8  z  lO,  gray,  green  or  black,  per  dozen,  22  cents. 


YOUR  OWN  Dl 

Try  Mnrlne  Bye  ~ 


DRUGGIST  WILL  TELL  YOU 

Remedy  for  Bed,  Weftk,  Watery 
Byes  and  Qranvlftted  Byelida;  No  Smarting — 
jQat  Bye  Comfort.  Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye 
Vy  mall  Free.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Ohioago. 


Thankagiving  Entertainments.  25  cents 
Good  Things  for  Thankagiving.  25  cents 
Tnletlde  Knt«rtalnmenta,  25  cents 


Ohrlatmaa  Celebratlona.  25  cents 

The  Best  Ohriatmaa  Book  30  cenU 

30  New  Christmas  Dialogues  and  Plays,  30  cents 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  OUR  I9I5  CATALOG  OF  TEACHERS'  HELPS  AND 
SCHOOLROOM  NECESSITIES,  WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY     A  POSTAL  WILL  DO 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  334  W.  63rd  Street  jC;|ricago,  III. 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

**  An  h«iiMt,  paiiutaldiig,  eff ici«nt  teachert'  agencjr  is  a  Terjr  tenricaable  intlihition  for  tcbool  boards  ancl  teachers.** 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpfol  business.  Some  of  the  Tory  best  and  most  saccessfal  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
prtrate  schools  have  been  put  there  bjr  means  o^  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  hare  our  recommendation. 

••THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL.** 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1800. 


Tikplioiw  Cooneclioo 


HUBS  B.  P.  POSTBR,  Manager. 

Miaa  T.  M.  HA5T1NQ5,  Acting  Manager. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Beaton. 
Teaohera  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Grades.  RBQI8TBR  NOW. 


TiM  Ssltry  yow  oaaUncatloaf  imrvt  It  tocrmed  by  an  aftocy  racMratioo. 


T  M  i\ 


BREWEKi 


lEACHERS' 
'\  G  E   N  C  Y 


DING,      C  H  1  C  /\  G  O 


An  Agancy  raflitraHon  Incraaaat  yonr  chancat  for  tacnrinc  work  antlrely  conganlal. 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

IMtrn  Ifrvfot,  aar  ITtli  yiar  aitnutl.ttlb  haw  to  bnpravf  appliMtlont.   ttat  frtt  U  twehtrt  witlihi  III  mHti, 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.— WEUES  BL06.,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

Save  dme  by  writing  your  addrns  above  and  returning  to  nearest  office. 


It  b  alwaya  wiya  to  have  "a  friand  at  the  Court  of  Caesar. "    ftaflitcr  Now! 


A  HT  A  /^VHT^  ^7^  I*  valoAblo  in  proportion  to  Ita 
JBLM  JBLljtJCiSfi  \J  X  Inflnanoe.  If  it  merely  honra 
off  Tnonnoloa  and  tella  fllUT  A  HH  ^  aomathlns  bnt  if  It 
yon  nbonft  ftham    XJ[&<aLX    la    naked    to  reoonamend 


n  teneher  nnd  reeonunenda     T^X*^/^lM^I(^X*ltf^\CI 

yon  that  la  more.     Onra     F\ « V^y*  IfM  111  a  J  n  J^KT 

THB  8CHOOI.  BUIXSTIK  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BABDBBN,  Symenae,  M.  T. 

CompttMoa  for  poaltions  growa  iharpar  each  year—  use  every  help 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Flak,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 


RBCONINIBNDS   TEACHBR8,   TUTORS   AND   SCHOOLS. 


Have  yon  avar  raglatwad  wHk  an  agancy?    It  paya. 


THE    ALBERT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

ess    S.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.    Our  booklet,  ''Teaching  as  a  Business/'  tells  a  few  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western   Office:    Spokane,   Wash. 


Agandat  nra  daily  iialpinf  othert;  thay  will  help  yon. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  IND. 


A  Mperior  asency  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candidates.    Services Iree  to  school  officials. 
CBABLES  W.  MULPORD.  Prop.  (Tel.  1635  Murray  HUi)    353  Pifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y 


NOTES 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

How  universities  and  colleges,  both 
public  and  private,  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  are  reaching  with  instmction  not 
only  students  who  come  for  the  regular 
college  course,  but  also  thousands  of  other 
men  and  women  eager  for  educational 
opportunities,  is  described  in  a  bulletin 
on  **Univeraty  Extension  in  the  United 
States,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  Dean  L.  E.  Reber,  Director 
of  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  leader 
in  the  movement  to  make  the  university 
serve  the  State,  is  the  compiler  of  the 
Bureau's  bulletin  on  the  subject. 

Dean  Reber  shows  that,  while  elements 
of  university  extension  work  appear  as 
early  as  1831  in  the  United  Sutes,  the 
real  beginning  of  the  movement  was  in 
1887,  and  its  most  rapid  development  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  half  dozen  3rears. 

In  1891,  twenty-eight  States  and  Terri- 
tories reported  university  extension  in  some 
form.  Between  lS92  and  1906  twelve 
institutions  organized  extension  teaching, 
mainly  in  agriculture,  and  since  1906 
twenty-eight  universities  and  colleges 
have  introduced  the  work,  while  twenty- 
one  others  have  reorganized  their  extenaon 
work  on  a  basis  of  separate  divisions  or 
departments. 

Beginning  largely  as  correspondence, 
bulletin,  and  package  library  work,  uni- 
versity extension  has  now  come  to  include 
all  university  service  done  away  from  the 
institution,  as  well  as  a  certain  kind  of 
work  done  within  the  institution,  such 
as  popular  short  courses,  conferences, 
extra  lectures,  and  the  like.  Many  of  the 
universities  give  correspondence  courses 
in  college  subjects  and  allow  credit  for 
such  work  toward  the  regular  collegiate 
degrees. 

In  discussing  Dean  Reber's  findings, 
Dr.  Claxton,  United  States  Conmiissioner 
of  Education,  declares:  **No  longer  do 
colleges  and  universities  confine  their 
work  within  their  own  walls.  More  and 
more  they  attempt  to  reach  all  the  people 
of  the  communities  to  which  they  minister. 
The  campus  of  the  State  university  has 
come  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  borders 
of  the  State  whose  people  tax  themselves 
for  its  support. 

"The  great  universities,  with  large  en- 
dowments, attempt  to  serve  still  larger 
areas  in  this  popular  way.  Wbercver 
men  and  women  labor  in  the  heat,  or 
toil  in  the  shadows,  in  field  or  forest,  or 
mill  or  shop  or  mine,  in  legislative  halls 
or  executive^  offices,  in  society  or  in  the 
home,  at  any  task  requiring  an  exact 
knowledge  of  facts,  principles,  or  laws, 
there  the  modem  university  sees  both 
its  duty  and  its  opportunity.*' 


(GottUnue4  on  Page  586) 


IS  IT  TRUE? 

Unfortunately  —  those  who  enjoy  teach- 
ing do  not  commonly  enjoy  learning. 
—  London  Times,  Jpril  17 
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FREE 
SCHOOL  UBRARY 

It  will  not  cost  you  nor  your  pupils  any- 
thing—  and  they  wiR  enjoy  the  undertaking. 

Don't  put  it  off.  It  will  come  easy.  Do 
it  NOW. 

Just  send  us  postal  for  100  Hawthorne 
Library  Certificates  (free)  and  full  infor- 
mation. 

WE  SEND  THE  CERTIFICATES  FREE 

REMEMBER  You  are  under  no  obligation 
or  do  not  enter  into  any  contract  to  order  a 
library.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  secure  a  library  by  oiu:  method 
are  imsuccessful. 

Address  for  Circulars  and  Certificates 
EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Patents  ^Copyrights 


Training  the  Color  Sense      "^^^ 

Red,  yellow  and  blue  are  not  the 

fimdamental  sensations.    And  it 

is   not  wise  to  teach   children 

with  these  violent  colors  which! 

corrupt  the  taste  and  invariably 

start  them  on  the  false  road  of 

color  estimate.   A  scientific,  accurate  knowledge 

of  color  harmony  can  only  be  obtained  by  using 

The  Munsell  Color  System 

—  the  basis  of  which  is  the  five  middle  colors,  with  gray, 
black  and  the  maxima  of  red,  yellow  and  blue.  These 
colors  constantly  recur  in  the  best  examples  of  decorative 
and  picturesque  art.  May  we  send  you  circular  P,  which 
e]q)liuns  the  Munsell  Color  System?    Just  write  us  to-day. 


Send  10c  in  your  letter  far  No,  2  box  of  Crayons  postage  paid, 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  MIrt.  of  material  for  the  Mantell  Color  Sjttem 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


If  Teaching  Reading  in  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

Request  the  Superintendent  to  Procure  for  you  the 

ACTION,   IMITATION   AND   FUN   SERIES 

OP  STORY  PRIMERS  AND  FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 


SIMPLE   STORY   PRIMERS 
I.    The  Utile  Red  Hen 

Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
dose  of  the  book. 


ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

L    The  Three  Kittens 
Chicken  Little 

A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
is  progressively  evolved. 

U.    Red  Riding  Hood 
The  Seven  Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  helps  to  a  nearly 
unconscious  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 

m.    Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

n.     The  TlU'ee  Pigs  The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  by 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  chHdren,  abundant,  vivid,  apposite  lUustraUons. 

and  the  kind  in  harmony  with  the  child's  i:hxe^  vols.    Cloth.     Each,  30  cents, 
real  interests. 


m.    The  Three  Bears 

Based  like  the  foregoing  on  a  folk-lore 
classic,  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imita- 
tion, and  fun. 

Three  vols.    Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 


FIRST  READERS 

L    Puss-in-Boots 
Reynard  the  Fox 

The  cunning  of  Reynard  and  the  resource- 


fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  readiflg  is  recreation,  not 
toil. 


n*    Jacic  and  the  Bean  StaOi 
Diamonds  and  Toads 
Sleeping  Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  rewritten  with  like  sim- 
plicity and  arranged  for  rapid  development. 


in.    Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
Tom  Thumb 

Fresh  surprises  await  progress  of  reader 
from  end  to  end  of  book. 


IV.    Jack  the  Giant  KiUer 

Original,  ingenious  is  the  author's  method 
in  handling  this  old  story  for  the  profit  and 
delight  of  the  young. 

Four  vols.     Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 


IS  E.  17tk  Street 
NEW  YORK 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Street  717  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO^Tp 


2457  Prairie  Arenue 
CHICAGO 


50  Bremfield 
BOSTON 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


'An  hi 


it,  paiiMtakiiiff,  efficieBt  teachert'  mfeocj  b  a  rety  MnriceabU  iiutitution  for  school  boanb  ancl  teacbors." 
It  it  A  lofitiasta  and  holprai  ImtiiioM.  Some  of  tho  rmrj  best  ancl  most  MiceoMfal  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
priTate  schools  have  been  put  there  bjr  means  9k  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged bjr  able,  esperienced  and  reliable  persons*  and  bare  ear  recommendation. 

••THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  i=OR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL' 


J 


(Coathtued  from  Pmge  SS4) 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  SScTSus^iS.^:^?^^ 

NO   ADVANCI   FIE 


it.    Operates  locally  and  nationally. 

,  Direct  recommendations.    Well 

prepared  teachers  in  great  demand.    M5  D  7th  St,  Alletitowii,  Ps. 


Do  it  Nowl 


Do  it  Nowl 


AtoadM  crmto  e 


itr  tMcliOT  kjr  tho  coaitaat  pretentatioo  of  their  candidatM. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Flftk  Avenae 

_  ^  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  coQcife  and   normal  grwhiatM,  tpadalitts,  and  oUier   teachers   to  collqfea,  iMil>ik  aad  private 
schoob  in  aU  oaits  of  tlie  coantry. 
I  aooal 


Advises  parents  i 


Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Eataga  tha  halp  aad  aiparlanra  of  an  afaocy. 


THE    FI8K    TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

»A  Park  Slrttl,  Bmtm,  Man.  $17  Masmic  TtmpU,  Dtnm,  CoU 

iSe  Fm  Awe,,  Nm  79fk,  N,  F.  $t9  Jommtl  BUt^TPtrtlmd,  Ore, 

1847  a  Stmt,  WtMnjUn,  D.  C,  net  SkaUuek  Attmm,  Berkdty,  Cd. 

mE,Jacks0mBM„CkieH',IIL  W  D^mht  BUg.,  Us  AmtdesXel^ 

8«od  to  any  addreaa  abova  for  Agency  Manual,  free. 


FREE!  A  FLAG  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

ni  TD  Dl  ANI*  Send  us  your  request  for  fifty  battoos  of  tlw  American  Flag  in  colon.  Send  ao  money. 
XJKJWK  n-»rll^»  Your  pupiU  wm  be  glad  to  sen  these  at  lOc  each.  When  told,  send  the  $6.00  to  us 
and  we  wiU  mail  you  postpaid  a  beautiful  4  z  7  f t.  wool  American  Flag.    Write  tjday. 

OLD   QLORY    PLAQ   CO..    IRVINQTON,    INMANAPOI  IS,    INDIANA 


FAIRBANKS* 
HOME    GEOGRAPHY 

Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  first, 
riead  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  sense,  and  founded 
on  psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  of  National  School  of  Methods 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  take  orders  for  Primary  Education  and  Popular  Educator  at  your  local 
teachers'  meeting  and  adjoining  counties,  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

It  is  no  experiment.  Success  comes  to  all  energetic,  honest,  earnest- working 
representatives,  therefore,  do  not  apply  unless  you  have  above  qualifications, 
can  send  the  best  of  references,  and  will  agree  to  represent  Primary  Education 
and  Popular  Educator  exclusively,  in  territory  assigned  to  you. 

Previous  experience  not  necessary.  We  will  help  you  to  succeed.  Send 
your  application  today. 

E,  S.  SMITH       -       -       2457  Prairie  Ave.,  Gliicaiio 


THE  MONTESSORI  SYSTEM  IN 
AUSTRALIA 
A  yearns  experimental  work  in  Mod- 
tessori  methods  in  Sydney  shows  that 
children  broke  into  writing  without  any 
formal  teaching.  Phonic  elements  were 
mastered  and  applied  by  most  children 
in  two  weeks.  One  child  made  forty  words 
with  card  letters  in  the  first  ten  dajrs  — 
not  suggested  by  the  teacher,  but  his  own. 
The  children  seemed  to  be  seized  with 
an  acute  reading  fever. 


STORY  TELLING  AT  THE  PANAMA 
EXPOSITION 
The  management  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
International  Exposition  is  planning  to 
have  one  or  two  story  hours  daily  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  Exposition,  and 
will  need  many  story  tellers.  If  you, 
teacher,  librarian,  professional  story  teller, 
are  willing  to  help  promote  this  great  art, 
address  Miss  Grace  Miner,  1053  Park  Ave., 
Omaha,  Neb.  Miss  Miner  has  been  asked 
to  organize  the  schedule  of  story  telling, 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  once, 
for  you  are  needed. 


BARBARA     FRIETCHIE     OF     THE 
"HIGHER  CRITICISM" 

"Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

Now  the  iconoclasts  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Barbara  Frietchie  said  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Scholars  not  only  deny  the 
episode,  but  question  the  existence  of  such 
a  person  as  Barbara  Frietchie.  So  we 
seem  to  be  about  to  have  one  of  the  moet 
popular  "pieces"  for  school  redtation 
stricken  from  the  revised  list  because  it 
does  not  comply  with  the  Gradgrind  re- 
quirements of  fact. 

But,  nevertheless,  Barbara  Frietchie, 
real  or  fictitious,  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
any  dictum  of  the  highbrows.  The  story 
of  the  white-haired  old  dame  defying  the 
general  who  led  the  troops  in  rebeUion 
to  his  native  land,  carried  with  it  a  certain 
moral  lesson  that  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  awakens  a  thrill  of  patriotic  fervor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  cherish 
all  the  instrumentalities  that  serve  to  de- 
velop a  love  of  country  and  a  veneration 
for  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  actual 
physical  presence  of  an  American  flag  on 
the  walls  of  the  school-room  will  multiply 
a  thousand-fold  the  moral  value  of  reading 
such  a  poem  as  Barbara  Frietchie  or  the 
story  of  "The  Man  Without  a  Country." 

Get  your  pupils  interested  in  securing 
their  own  flag  for  the  school.  The  plan 
suggested  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Mail 
Order  Flag  Company  of  Anderson,  Indiana, 
which  appe^Crs  in  another  page  of  this 
paper,  is  well  worthy  of  your  consideration. 


"OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY" 
Send  for  this  interesting  little  illustrated 
booklet  by  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  telling 
how  she  secured  a  school  library  without 
cost  to  herself  or  pupils,  addressing  Educa- 
tional  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 
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CATARRH   LEADS 


TO  CONSUMPTION 


Catarrh  is  as  much  a  blood  disease  as 
scrofula  or  rheumatism.  It  may  be  re- 
lieved, but  it  cannot  be  removed  by  simply 
local  treatment.  It  breaks  down  the 
general  health,  weakens  the  lung  tissues, 
and  leads  to  consumption. 

Hood's  Sarsapariila  is  so  successful 
in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  that  it  is 
known  as  the  best  remedy  for  this  disease. 
It  purifies  the  blood.  Ask  your  druggist 
for  it. 


ohortha.nd 

I  is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems 
I  combmed  There  are  1852  cities  in  the  United 
I  States  in  which  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  public 
I  high  schools.  The  standing  of  the  five  leading  sys- 
I  terns  is  as  follows  : 

OREaO  SHORTHAND 974  cities 

Benn  Pitman i64     " 

Isaac  Pitman .".".'  105     ** 

Graham 88     ** 

Munson 32     »• 

Twenty- nine  other  systems  or  textbooks  are  repre- 
sentedin  the  remaining  289  cities. 

Gregg  leadership  in  the  private  commercial  schools 
is  even  more  marked.  It  was  adopted  by  more  than 
four  hundred  schools  last  year.  The  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  are: 

Simplicity— it  is  the  easiest  of  all  practical  sys- 
tems to  learn. 

Lesibility— it  holds  the  world's  record  for  accu- 
rao/'  at  high  speed— (♦O.G'^'o  perfect. 

Speed — Gregg  writers  won  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  the  Fifth  Internationa  1  Shorthand  Speed 
Contest. 

TE  CHERS'  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE-Frw 

The  large  number  of  schools  using  the  system, 
and  new  ones  adopting  it  each  year,  creates  a  con- 
sunt   demand  for   professionally- trained    teachers. 

Commercial  teaching  is  a  new  and  attractive  field 
— Imvin^f  decided  advantages  over  other  branches. 
Write  today  about  our  free  cortespondencc  instruc- 
tion for  teachers. 

Ask  also  for  Booklet  4. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
N«w  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


tk  CHILD  carries  from  the  schoolroom 
^^'  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
impressions  of  his  teaching. 

The  teachers  who  have  a  heart  interest 
in* their  pupils  as  well  as  in  their  work 
recommend  only 

DIXON'S  S?t'.'  pencils 

Their  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  very  highest  of  educational  authorities. 

Write  for  folder  and  samples  No.  134-J 

Made  in  Jersey  City,  NJ.,  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 

I  If  you  are  interested  in  my  investigation  \ 

'and   study  of  the  MoNTEssoiii  Method 

r  IN  Rome,  and  my  practical  adaptation  ofl 

'  the  Mtthcd  to  the  American  School  for  little  1 

'  children  I  will  be  glad  to  send  illustrated  pam- 

'phlet    on    request.      Mrs.  J.  Scott    Anderson/ 

Directress,    TomsdAle   House.     Training  course  ^ 

btgins  October  1st. 

AveiicaJi  Montessori  Teflcber-Tralntne  School 
Torrwdaic.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The   Lawton   Duplicator 

Thirty  days  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 
E.  LAWTON  &CO. 

46  MURRAY  ST. 
N£W   YORIi   CITY 


EDUCATION    FOR    THE    HOME 

"Scftd  all  the  injormation  you  can  to 
these  mothers.  We  are  15  miles  from  a 
doctor.     So  many  women  die.** 

''Many  women  in  this  district  live  50 
to  KX)  miles  from  a  physician,'* 

"  We  are  liO  miles  from  toum  and  need 
help  for  ourselves  and  our  children.^* 

**  We  are  ^S  miles  from  the  nearest  post- 
office.     We  need  help.'* 

Appeals  like  these  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  from  thousands  of 
women  throughout  the  United  States  in 
the  past  year,  indicate  the  need  which 
mothers,  especially  in  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts, feel  for  advice  in  the  care  and 
training  of  their  children.  In  recognition 
of  these  needs  the  home-education  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  es- 
tablished. Its  objects  are:  *'To  help 
parents  in  the  home  education  of  their 
children  with  reference  to  health,  games, 
and  play,  early  mental  development,  and 
formation  of  moral  habits;  to  interest  boys 
and  girls,  who  have  left  school  and  are  still 
at  home,  by  directing  their  home  reading 
and  study;  and  to  further  the  education 
of  the  parents  in  the  home." 

To  help  accomplish  this  the  Bureau  of 
Education  co-operates  witK  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent -Teacher 
Associations,  with  a  view  to  reaching  as 
many  homes  as  possible.  A  series  of 
bulletins  on  home  educational  problems 
has  been  prepared  and  parents  desiring 
advice  in  child  nurture  and  home  making 
may  receive  it  from  the  Bureau. 

As  a  basis  for  further  work  the  home- 
education  division  has  obtained  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  co-operate  in  exten- 
sion of  opportunities  to  all  parents  for 
education  in  home  making.  County  su- 
perintendents of  schools  were  asked  to 
furnish  the  names  of  women  in  their 
communities  who  could  be  depended  upon 
for  a  certain  amount  of  initiative  and 
leadership.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
1593  women  thus  selected  and  from  other 
sources,  the  Bureau  has  been  furnished 
with  nearly  40,000  names  of  mothers  who 
feel  the  need  of  information  on  the  care 
and  home  training  of  children,  and  it  is 
with  these  40,000  mothers  that  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made. 

The  bulk  of  the  requests  are  for  help 
in  the  problems  of  home  making  and  care 
of  the  children.  The  mothers  ask  the 
Bureau  for  help  in  choosing  literature,  in 
reading  courses  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children.  They  ask  for  bulletins 
on  *'home  matters,"  material  for  home 
study  for  boys  and  girls;  literature  on 
moral  training;  books  suitable  to  children 
who  have  completed  the  common-school 
course;  methods  of  bringing  together 
the  home  and  the  school;  suggestions 
for  forming  sewing  and  cooking  classes; 
and  information  necessary  for  organizing 
parent-teacher    associations. 

Some  of  the  States,  through  packet 
libraries  and  by  other  means,  are  reaching 
these  people  who  are  without  access  to  the 
usual  sources  of  information;  but  in  most 
localities  no  effort  is  made  to  reach  the 
mothers  themselves  with  the  facts  that 
are  essential  to  the  sound  development 
of  the  children  and  the  home.  It  is  in 
this  field  that  the  home-education  divi- 
sion plans  to  do  its  work,  not  by  inter- 
ference with  local  conditions,  but  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  for  State 
and  local  authorities. 


THANKSGIVING 

AND 

CHRISTMAS 

LITTLE  CLASSICS 

Thanksgiving  Stories 
Stories  of  Old  New  England 
Our  Pilgrim  Forefathers 
Christmas  Stories 
Coming  of  the  Christ  Child 
Christmas  Carol 
PricCf  per  copy^  5  cents,  postpaid 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS 

139  Merry  Christmas 

140  Holly  Border 
269    Christmas  Tree 
274    New  Santa  Claus 

316    Santa  Claus  and  Stockings 

283  May-flower  Ship 

284  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
307    Home  for  Thanksgiving 
479    Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 
491     Turkey  Border 

Order  by  number.    Price j  each,  6  cents; 
Six  for  25  cents,  postpaid 

PLAN   BOOKS 

By  Marian  M.  George 
Primary  Plan  Books  for  November  and 
December.    Price,  each^  25  cents 

Intermediate  Plan  Books  for  Novem- 
ber and  December,    Price,  eachj  26  cents, 

E    TERTAINMENT  BOOKS 

Thanksgiving  Entertainments   Sindelar 

Price t  25  cents 
Thanksgiving  Celebrations    Sckell 

Price,  S5  cents 
Christmas  Celebrations    Sindelar 

Price,  25  cents 
Christmas  Gems  Smith  Price  25  cents 
Christmas  in  Other  Lands    George 

Price,  25  cents 
New  Christmas  Book    Sindelar 

Price,  30  cents 

How    to    Celebrate    Thanksgiving  and 

Christmas  Price,  25  cents 

Thirty  New   Christmas   Dialogues  and 

Plays  Price,  SO  cents 

Complete  Descriptions  are  contained  in 
TEACHERS'  CATALOQUE    Free  on  request 

A-  FLANAGAN  COMPANY 

523  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE,  CHICAQO 


LEARNI2EARN 

Learn  ladimi ,  cMldreu*  haird  renal tis  (loci, 
marcc-l  waving),  coiu|>lcxlon  improicnieoi, 
manlenrlnc.  removal  aupi-rtluoua  hair,  ovprcom- 
iu4  loii»  of  hair,  rtNluctioo  of  double  chin  and 
rluhbioeiu  b3r  massage,  removal  of  wrlnkleH,  He. 
liomc  coires^odcncc  eoiirites.  KftAj*  f»»einui» 
ingt  rfflned.  unusuaJ  opportunlUes.    Seud  for  fre« 

tKJok,  100  paffes.  profusely  IJlusiraU^,  on  Beauty 

Culture^  provcji  how  wumeD.  all  ajr<*«,  are  farninr  |1S  to  |S0 
weekly  t  maik^  FREE,  Addrens  :  ELIZABETH  K1T«U, 
:tl4  Aa    liiUiUon  F»  New  York  €1(^.      yVrUe  to-dayl 


M 


"YOUR  FUTURE 

will  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beauchamp  read  vour  character  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
ypu  to  realize  your  desires.  Many  say  he  is  the  best  of 
his  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
10c.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP.  258J  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BRASS  BAND  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUMS,  UNIFORMS,  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  our  big  catalog,  445 

Illustrations.  FREE.  Itgh<e5 

Information   tor  new  bands. 

iWe  sell  e  wry  thing  known  In 

'music.     Fifty   years  the 
standard.    T«1I  us  what  In- 
strument you  arc  Interested 
In.    Write  today. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

19-41   Adam*  St.,  Chicago 


"OUR  SCHOOL  UBRARV 


Send  (or  this  ioterestine  little  illugtrated 
booklet  by  Miss  Gertni<le  Thompson,  telling 
how  she  secured  a  school  library  without 
cost  to  herself  or  pupils,  addressing  Edtica- 
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Including 
another 
Moral  for 
the  Teacher' 

WHETHER 

*  ^  or  not  your 
community  has 
awakened  to  the 
vital   importance 
of  the   two  great 
movements    for 
^^Better   Babies'* 
and    for    ''Good 
Teeth  —  Good 
Health"  at  least 
your  school  can  do 
something. 

Tell  the  children  in 
your  classroom  to  go 
to  the  dentist  twice 
each  year  —  to  brush 
their  teeth  twice  each  day. 
In  your  hygiene  work  you 
can  make  profitable  use 
of  our  School  Oral  Hy- 
giene Chart.  Sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  10c  in  stamps  so 
long  as  our  stock   lasts. 


nd  another 
Colgate  Help 


THIS  illustrates  (in  reduced  size)  the  back  cover  of    the 
October  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  October  Womun's 
Home   Companion  —  it  was   shown   in   full    colors    on 
the  back  covers  of  these  magazines. 

As  a  suggestion  for  the  work  of  the  younger  pupils  we  will 
send  you  the  required  number  of  prints  in  black  and  white  as 
shown  here.  These  the  little  ones  can  color  as  part  of  their 
share  in  the  ''Good  Teeth  Day.'' 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept  80,199  Fi^^n  St, Jf .  Y. 


EstabUsi 


9  Fulton  St,  N. 

edhy\^00g| 
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IDEAL  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


WHITE'S  PANTOMIME  PRIMER 

First  Year.    24  Cents. 

This  uniquely  illustrated  primer  teaches  children  to 
read  by  the  dramatic  method.  By  taking  advantage 
3f  their  natural  bent  for  ''making  believe''  it  accom- 
>lishes  its  purpose  with  little  eflfort.  The  method  of 
presentation  is  simple.  First  the  children  memorize 
I  short  nursery  rhyme,  learning  the  words  by  sight, 
rhen  they  read  aloud  the  simple  directions  for  acting, 
rnd  take  parts  as  directed.  And  finally  they  perform 
:he  actions  of  the  rhyme  without  speaking.  Tw^enty- 
ive  rhymes  that  every  child  should  know  are  memo- 
rized, and  over  200  common  words  are  made  familiar  to 
the  pupils.    The  book  is  filled  with  striking  silhouettes. 


SKINNER'S 
DRAMATIC  STORIES  FOR 
READING  AND  ACTING 

Third  Year.    35  Cents. 

In  this  supplementary  reader  for  the  third  year,  each 
3f  the  stories  has  unusual  dramatic  qualities  and  may 
t)e  turned  into  a  little  play  for  acting.  They  are  uni- 
[ormly  short  Some  of  the  stories  are  well-known 
Bchoolbook  classics  in  new  dress,  but  most  of  them  are 
tiew.  They  include  fairy  tales,  folk  tales,  stories  of 
:hild  life,  nature  stories,  etc.,  in  wide  variety.  Origi- 
lally  the  work  of  many  writers,  they  are  as  varied  in 
style  as  in  subject  matter,  but  they  have  here  been 
happily  harmonized  and  adapted  to  the  requirements 
and  tastes  of  young  pupils. 


WILKINS'S  THE 

WEAVER'S  CHILDREN 

Fifth  Year.    36  Cents. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  two  girls  w^hose  father 
"moved"  from  place  to  place  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  to  establish  woolen  mills.  In  a  quaint 
but  simple  style  the  young  reader  of  to-day  is  here  told 
of  the  way  in  which  his  great-grandparents  lived; 
of  their  methods  of  travel  by  wagon,  by  steamboat,  by 
canal,  and  by  the  earliest  form  of  railroad  cars;  of  the 
schools  they  attended;  and  incidentally  something 
vital  about  the  great  national  issues  of  the  '30's  and 
'40's  as  these  affected  everyday  life. 


LUCIA'S  PETER  AND 

POLLY  IN  WINTER 

Second  Year.    35  Cents. 

Here  are  the  same  two  jolly,  healthy  children  who, 
as  Peter  and  Polly  in  Summer,  became  so  popular  with 
other  little  boys  and  girls  just  beginning  to  read. 
The  good  times  these  youngsters  had  that  winter  in  the 
country  are  related  in  a  manner  that  is  delightfully 
simple  and  realistic.  The  things  they  did  are  just  the 
things  all  normal  children  do  and  are  most  interested 
in.  And  to  read  about  the  adventures  that  might  have 
been  their  own  gives  them  a  personal  satisfaction. 
The  book  is  full  of  color  pictures. 


SKINNER  AND   LAWRENCE'S 
LITTLE  DRAMAS  FOR 
PRIMARY  GRADES 

Second  Year.    35  Cents. 

The  little  plays  in  this  book  are  derived  largely  from 
well-known  prose  and  ix>etical  selections  of  high  liter- 
ary quality.  Among  them  are  adaptions  from  Kate 
Greenaway,  Thomas  Hood,  Laura  E.  Richards,  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  and  John  Ruskin.  The  plays  may  either 
be  acted  by  the  children,  or  be  used  simply  as  reading 
lessons  to  aid  in  securing  correct  tones  and  natural  ex- 
pression. If  memorized  and  presented  as  plays,  the 
scenery  may  readily  be  improvised  from  objects  al- 
ways at  hand  in  the  school-room. 


WEBSTER  AND  COE'S 

TALES  AND  VERSE  FROM 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

Sixth  Year.    60  Cents. 

This  new  supplementary  reader  for  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades  contains  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
episodes  from  Scott's  novels,  together  with  some  of 
his  best  poetry,  carefully  selected  and  arranged  for 
children's  reading.  The  Introduction  to  the  Author 
giv^es  contemporary  accounts  of  Scott  and  his  home 
and  family  by  such  writers  as  Lockhart  and  Washing- 
ton Irving.  A  map  of  England  and  Scotland  shows 
the  places  made  famous  by  Scott's  works. 


Our  Guide  to  Good  Reading  is  an  80  page  illustrated  Catalogue  of  275  Volumes 
of  Supplementary  Reading.     It  is  sent  to  any  teacher  on  request. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED 


NEW  EDITION 

WEBSTER'S 

SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

Based  on  the  New  International  Dic- 
tionary, tlius  conforming  to  ttie  best 
present  usage* 

These  volumes  are  alike  in  general  plan,  character 
and  typography,  but  vary  in  size,  scope,  fullness  of 
treatment,  and  price.  Each  has  been  made  as  com- 
plete as  the  limitations  permit.  A  comparison  with 
other  dictionaries  of  similar  grades  will  show  the  su- 
perior merits  and  greater  usefulness  of  these  Webster 
Scliool  Dictionaries. 


WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

45,000  words  and  plirases 

900  illustrations 

720  pages 

5  3-8x7  3-4  inches 

90  cents 

Carefully  planned  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
elementary  grades  and  other  schools  in  which  etymolo- 
gies are  not  taught  It  contains  all  words  foimd  in  the 
school  texts  generally  used,  and  includes  the  technical 
expressions  of  ordinary  business,  and  words  used  in  the 
elementary  sciences.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to 
making  a  word's  meaning  clear  to  immatiu^  minds, 
e^)ecially  by  the  use  of  illustrative  sentences  or  phrases 
and  by  discriminating  synonymies. 

WEBSTER'S  SHORTER 

SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

35,000  words  and  plirases 

Amply  Illustrated 

542  pages 

5  1-8x7  inches 

60  cents 

In  spite  of  its  small  size  this  book  presents  a  veiy 
large  fund  of  useful  information  concerning  not  only 
ordinary  words,  but  technical  and  scientific  terminology 
and  up-to-date  words  needed  by  elementary  pupils. 
It  is  unique  among  smaller  dictionaries  in  making 
clear  grammatical  difficulties. 


DANN'S  FIRST  YEAR  MUSIC 

By  HOLUS  DANN,  Professor  of  Music, 
Cornell  University. 

60  cents 

Prepared  for  use  by  teachers  of  music  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  lower  primary  grades.  It  contains  rote 
songs  and  pianoforte  selections,  the  former  including 
both  accompanied  and  imaccompanied  melodies.  The 
range  and  compass  of  the  songs  are  suitable  for  young 
children,  and  the  accompaniments  combine  ease  of 
execution  with  beauty  of  effect.  There  are  a  nimiber 
of  "game  songs"  with  full  directions  for  the  teacher. 
The  pianoforte  selections  include  marches,  dances  and 
other  pieces  suited  to  use  in  the  recreation  periods. 
In  connection  with  the  author's  Musical  Dictation, 
Book  I,  this  volume  provides  material  and  directions 
for  first  year  music. 


SERL'S  INTERMEDIATE 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS 

By  EMMA  SERL,  Teacher  in  Normal 
Training  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  cents 

Simple  and  practical  lessons  in  English  for  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  which  will  teach  the  pupil  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
Natiure  study  and  observation  lessons  are  used  as  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  instruction.  The  illustrations 
consist  largely  of  reproductions  of  well-known  paintings. 
There  are  many  literature  studies,  both  in  poetry  and  in 
prose.  The  lessons  in  letter  writing  are  on  subjects 
that  appeal  to  the  child,  and  include  simple  business 
letters.  Both  reproduction  and  original  work  are 
used  in  the  oral  and  written  composition  drill.  Capi- 
talization and  pimctuation  are  given  careful  treatment. 
Many  exercises  to  enlarge  the  pupil's  vocabulary  are 
included,  as  well  as  drill  on  correct  forms  of  speech 
and  words  often  misused.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  attention  paid  in  the  lessons  to  such 
important  civic  subjects  as  the  school,  the  court,  the 
State,  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  neighborhood. 
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ENTERTAINMENT    BOOKS 

For  the  glad  Christinas  Season  nothing  is  so  pleasing  to  the  children  or  to  the  parents  as  a  public  entertain- 
composed  entirely  of  original  matter  especially  written  for  the  purpose,  and  all  are  arranged  by  persons  of  wide 
features*  while  all  the  others  contain  much  material  that  is  appropriate  to  or  can  be  ad«^ited  to  such  occasions. 


Children's  Speakers 

TIHY  T0T*8  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfellow.  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.     Paper,  16  canti. 

UTTLS  PRIKABT   PIECES.    By  C.  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  'speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  16  eenti. 

CHILD'S  OWE  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  I..  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
of  Recitations,  Motion  Sonss,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  specially  written 
for  this  book.    For  children  of  six  years.     Paper  bioaixig,  16  cents. 

PRIKABT  RECITATIOHS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  veritable 
storehouse  of  ^ort  rhymes  and  brief  paragraphs  adapted  to  the 
age  when  the  aspiring  speaker  first  selects  his 
own  piece.  For  children  of  seven  years.  Paper 
bindiiig,  16  cenii. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recitations 
for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  from  four 
to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine  years. 
Paper  binding,  16  centi. 

PRIUART  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 
This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces 
for  just  that  age  when  the  child's  natural  diffidence 
makes  the  right  piece  very  necessarv.  For  chil- 
dren of  ten  years.    Paper  binding,  16  centi. 

TOUNQ  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  £.  C.  & 
L.  J.  Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright, 
cheery,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most 
popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve  years. 
Paper,  16  centi. 


PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg- Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep- 
tional merit.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll,  Br>'ant, 
Farrar,  Heine,  Saxe,  are  among  the  contributors. 
For  children  of  thirteen  years.  Paper  Undinf , 
16  centi. 


JOLLY 
DIALOGUES 

Bv  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
Is  fresh  entertainment 
material  by  an  author  of 
wide  experience.  All  the 
dialogues  are  humorous.  All 
are  very  easy  to  do  and  they 
are  adapted  to  the  use  of 
children  from  eight  years 
old  up.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  are  all  of  the  sim- 
plest :  most  of  the  entertain- 
ments can  be  given  without 
scenery. 

Among  the  good  things  in 
the  boolc  are:  "Christmas 
Shoppers,"  **Mrs.  Mason's 
Poodle/'  **  What  Became  of 
the  Dinner/'  •«  Renting  the 
Pickaninnies/'  "  Johnny's 
Pa  Plays  Football/'  "The 
Deacon's  Spotted  Calf." 
Paper  blndladt  25  cents 


HOW  TO  CELEBBATE  THAinUGIVDra  AlID  CHRISTMAS.     By 

Alice  M.  Kellogg.  The  real  jolly  spirit  of  the  great  holidays  is  in 
every  page.  Complete  programs  for  Christmas  and  autumn.  For 
children  from  five  to  fifteen  years.    Pxics»  26  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  ENTEETAINMEHTS.  By  Alice  M.  KeUogg.  Here 
are  gathered  together  carols,  new  and  quaint,  plays,  tableaux,  and 
charades.  Besides,  there  are  many  plans  for  Christmas  parties. 
All  new  and  novel.  For  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  Pricei 
26  canti. 

nW  TIAR  AMD  MIDWINTER  EXERCISES.  By  Alice  M.  Kellogg. 
This  book  contains  drills,  exercises,  plays  for  celebrating  winter 
holidays  and  birthdays,  programs  for  parties  for  this  tryixig  season 
of  the  year.    For  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.   Price,  26  cants. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAIHMEVTS.  By  WiUis  N.  Bugbee.  Brimful 
of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  parades,  medlevs. 
etc.  Not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece  in  the  whole  collection. 
For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.    Paper  Undinf »  26  cants. 

YOUNG  FOLKS*  ENTERTAINMENTS.    By  £.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 

Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Panto- 
mimes, Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Pnpar, 
26  canti. 


EAST    ENTERTAINMENTS     FOR     YOUNG 

PEOPLE.  Composed  of  a  number  of  original 
and  simple  pla^,  short  comedies,  and  other  at« 
tractive  entertamments,  all  easily  TCoduced.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years,  npar  taindinf , 
26  canti. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.     By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill 
and  March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill, 
Doll  Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Suc- 
cess of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five 
to  fifteen  years.    Pftpar  Undinf ,  26  canti. 

Humorous    Speakers    and    Dia- 

lofiuest  Drlllst  Tableaux. 

Monolofiues»  etc. 


TOUNG  FOLKS'  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people's  entertainments.  For  children  of  fourteen 
years.    Pftpar  binding,  16  canti. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAIUTIONS.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.    Papar  Undinf ,  16  canti. 

Children's  Dialofiues 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new 
and  original.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten  years. 
Papar  binding,  26  canti. 

PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg. A  varied,  well-balanced  book,  which 
teaches  young  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh   at  the   right 

()lace.  The  dialogues  are  all  simple  and  easily 
earned .  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Papar 
binding,  26  canti. 

TOUNG  FOLKS*  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Everything  written  for  this 
volume.  One  of  the  best  l^ooks  in  print.  For 
children  of  fifteen  years.  Papar  landing,  26 
canti. 


GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume,  while  a  number 
of  others  are  original  creations  of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 
Papar  binding,  30  canti. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most  popular  humorous  redtation  books 
published.  Every  piece  is  a  g^m,  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one 
among  them.    Papar  binding,  30  canti. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic.  Papar  Unding» 
30  canti. 

COMIC  DIALOGUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  "some- 
thing real  funny'*  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by  two 
to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential,  etc. 
Papar  binding,  30  canti. 

CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  DoubUess  the 
best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 
Sunday-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  to  private  entertainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.    Papar  binding,  30  canti. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid 
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ment.  But  just  where  to  get  the  material  is  a  serious  problem.  These  books  solve  it.  Many  of  them  are 
experience  in  preparation  of  entertainment  books.  A  number  of  them  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Christmas 
They  contain  readings,  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  marches,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  monologues,  and  plays. 


SPRIHO  AMD  8UMMSR  SCHOOL  CXLEBRinONS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg  For  ea<;h  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
MemoriarDay,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new  suggestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Paper*  30  centi. 

HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES  AlTD  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  For  any 
ordinary  stage  or  platform.    Easy  costume.    Fftpor   Undillf ,    30 


CLASSIC  DIALOGUES  AED  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W .  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  is  found  in  one  volume.    Paper  bindingi  30  centi. 

STBRUEG  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  laige  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  Uie  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark. 
Every  dialogue  is  full  of  life  and  action.  It  is 
composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more  than 
thirty  of  the  leadine  writers,  and  is  so  varied 
as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers.  Paper 
Undinf ,  30  cento. 

8TAEDARD  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adap- 
tation to  occasion  this  book  has  special  points 
of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  are  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.    Paper  Undinf ,  30  cento. 

8CH00LDAT  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  mu  :h  good  material  for 
tlie  young  folks  and  older  people,  and  furnishes 
a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment.  Paper 
binding,  30  cento. 

POPULAR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Provision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  dialogues  full  of  life  and  sparkle.  Paper 
binding,  30  cento. 


By  Clara  J.  Denton. 


NUMBER  FORTY 

One  Hundred 
Choice  Selections 

The  new  volume  in  a 
famous  series  of  recitation 
l)ooic8.  Tlib  numl>ef  is  pre- 
pared by  a  public  reader  of 
national  reputatiout  Prof. 
Henry  Qaines  Hawn.  The 
book  contains  one  hundred 
pieces,  prose  and  poetry, 
humor  and  pathos,  adapted 
for  all  ages  and  occasions. 

Among  the  authors  repre- 
sented are:  Kipling,  Mase- 
field,  F.  Hopkfnson  Smith, 


HOUDAT  SELBCnOHS.  Bv  Sara  S.  Rice. 
These  selections  are  especially  adapted  to 
Christmas,  New  Year,  Sl  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Easter , Arbor  Day, 
Decoration  Day.  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksr 
giving,  etc.    Pnee,  80  cants. 

HOLIDAT     ENTERTAIHMEVTS.     By 

Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  It  contains  many 
original  exercises^  dialogues,  and  novel 
entertainments  suitable  especially  to  the 
Christmas  Holidays  as  well  as  to  Easter, 
Decoration  Day.  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving, etc.    raca,  80  cants. 

EVTERTAinaVTS  FOE  ALL  TBI  YIAB. 

For  each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features -^dialogues,  drills, 
modon  songs,  exercises,  plavs.  Among  the  days  provided  for  are 
New  Year's,  Lincohi's  Buthday,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Flag  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day.  Easter  and 
Christmas.    Paper  binding,  80  cents. 

IZCILSIOa  DULOOUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Contains  a  wide  variety  of  new  and  original 
dialogues  expressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
corps  of  especially  qualified  writers.  Paper 
binding,  80  cents. 

8ILBCT  8PIICHE8  FOR  DECLAIUTIOH.    By 

John  H.  Bechtel.  A  volume  especially  prepared 
tor  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collec- 
tion of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  Lading 
orators  and  wnters  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
Paper  binding,  80  cents. 

TEMPERANCE  8XLICTI01I8.  For  Readings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  collec- 
tion comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  century, 
and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations,  adapted  to 
every  kind  of  temperance  occasion.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 80  centi. 


Austin  Dobson,  Victor  Hugo, 
Eliis  Parlcer  Butler,  Bliss 
Carman,  Dorothy  Dix, 
Bryant,  S.  E.  Kiser. 

Paper  blndind*  30  cents 


FAMCT  DRILLS  AMD  MARCHES.    By  Alice  M. 
Kellogg.     More  than  fifty  new  ideas.      Among 
them  are  a   Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March    with 
Grouping  and  Posing,    Hatchet  Drill,  Pink  Rose  Drill,  Zouave 
Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and  March,   Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill. 
Paper  binding,  80  cents. 

IDEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features  are 
introduced.  Nearly  one  hundred  diagrams.  Among  the  more 
popular  and  pleasing  drills  are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill, 
Mavpole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring 
Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.    Paper  binding,  80  cents. 

EUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, "I  have  foimd  it"  —  found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day-school,  Sunday-school,  at  Church  Sodals,  at  Teas  and  other 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.    Paper  binding,  SO  cents. 

SPECIAL  DAT  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Ahnost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  that  the  chil- 
dren learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Paper  binding,  80  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS.  By  Rosamond  Livingstone  McNaught. 
Sunday  Schools,  Day  Schools,  the  Home  Circle,  all  demand  good 
material  for  Christmas.  This  book  contains  just  what  is  wanted. 
Every  piece  is  absolutely  new,  not  a  single  one  having  been  pre- 
viously published.  It  contains  nothing  but  Christmas  Recitations 
in  prose  and  poetry,  suited  to  young  and  old.    Price,  80  cents. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

is  seat  with  every  order  or  mailed  free  upon  request 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings 
and  Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  ex- 
cellent collection  of  150  pieces,  suited  to  Sunday- 
school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Anniversary 
Occasions,  etc.    Paper  binding,  80  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINIIENTS.  Com- 
posed of  originally  prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized  Bible 
stories,  dialogues,  recitations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  exercises 
connected  with  Sunday-school   work.    Paper  binding,  80  cents. 

MONEY  MARINO  ENTERTAINiaUITS.  By  Misses  Rook  and 
Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better  way  to  raise  money  for  church, 
school,  or  benevolent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertainments. 
This  unique  volume  contains  a  great  abundance  of  new  and  original 
material  especially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 80  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor  En- 
tertainments, School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the  Ama- 
teur Stage.  Much  was  specially  written,  and  all  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  80  cents. 

SKETCnS,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.    By  John  T.  Mclntyre.    Good 

vaudeville  material  is  hard  to  get.  This  book 

contains  an  abundance  of  the  best,  all  written 

to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it  well. 

There  are  jokes,  monologues,  dialogues,  stories, 

songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and  snort  farces. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents. 
SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.    By  B. 

L.  C.    Griffith.     The  plays  differ  widely  in 

character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  vanety. 

The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance  difficult, 

the  situations  are  always  ingenious,  and  the 

plots  are  such  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  an 

audience  from    the   beginning  to   the    end. 

Paper  binding,  80  cents. 
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PRETTY  POLLY  FLINDERS 

A  supplemeatary  reader  for  the  second  school 
year. 

With  large  type  and  colored  pictures. 
By  Mary  Frances  BUisdelL 

This  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  oopular 
"Boy  Blue  Series."  Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

Jaai  PubllBbed 

IN    TOYLAND 

A  new  book  for  the  first  year. 

By  Louise  Roblnsoa. 
Illustrated  by  Qara  Atwood. 

An  attractive  book,  carefully  graded.  It 
has  large  type  and  is  fully  illustrated.  Mail- 
ing price,  40  cents. 

OTHER    NEW    PnlMARY    BOOKS 

TwiUght  I  own     For  Second  Year,    40  Cents. 

By  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell,  author  of  "Boy  Blue,"  "Polly  and  Dolly/' 
'  *  Cherr>'  Tree  Children."  The  Child  Life  Readers,  etc.     {Ittustrakd  le  eoUr.) 
Mother  We^t  Wind's  Animal  Friends    School  Edition.    45  CenU. 

By  Thornton  W.  Rurgess.     For  Third  Year. 
The  Child's  Book  of  American  History    Blustrated.    50  Cents. 

By  A.  F.  Blaisdell  and  F.  K.  Ball.    For  Tllird  or  Fourth  Year. 
Indian  Child  Life     Illustratefi.     ,W  Cents. 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa). 


For  Third  or  Fourth  Year. 


ESTABLI8HKD    FAVORITES 
For   First-Year   Reading 

Cherry  Tree  ChDdrea  40  Cents.  By 
Mary  Frances  Bhusdell. 

For  Second-Year  Reading 
Boy  Blue  and  Hb  Friends  Polly  and 
Dolly      Tommy  Tinker's  Book 

Each,  40  cents.  All  by  Mary  Frances 
BUisdeU. 

For  Third-Year   Reading 
Merry  Animal  Tales     Fanciful  Flower 
Tales 

Each,  50  Cents.  By  Madge  A.  Bigham. 
Old  Mother  West  Wbid.Jllotlier  West 
Wind's  Chlkiren.  Mother  West  Wind's 
Animal  Friends 

Each,  45  Cents.  By  Thocntoo  W. 
Burgess. 

LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY 

34  BEACON  STREET,  BOfTON  ta  «.  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHKAM 
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For 
Nerve  Strain 


^ 


Try  the  invigorating,  refreshing, 
soothing  and  delicious  tonic  bever- 
age made  with 

HORSFORiyS 
Acid  Phosphate 

(NeiHAIcohpii^ 

A  tonic  prepared  from  the  same  valuable 
phosphates  that  make  wheat  such  a 
nourishing  and  strengthening  food. 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE  is 
recommended  by  physicians  as  valuable 
in  assisting  digestion,  restoring  the  appe- 
tite, relieving  headache,  nervousness  and 
brain-fag,  and  ensuring  refreshing  sleei>. 

Add  a  teaspoonf  ul  to  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  sweetened,  or  to   iced  tea. 

The  Best  Tonic 


H 


Rumford  Chemical  Works 

ProTideDc«^  R.  L 
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A  COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY  PROGRAM 

FOR  FIRST  GRADES 

BY 

NANCY  M.  BURNS 

AND 

MRS.  GEORGE  NUNNEY 


Cloth 


264  pages 


Price.  60  cents 


The  material  in  this  volume  has  been  compiled 
especially  for  teachers  of  little  ones  in  the  first  grade. 
There  are  264  pages  of  carefully  selected  recitations 
and  songs  for  every  occasion  on  which  school  celebra- 
tions are  held,  each  day  having  its  full  quota  of  pieces 
particularly  adapted  for  the  little  folks  who  are  to  take 
part  in  the  entertainments. 

Recitations  for  individual  boys  and  girls,  together 
with  concert  exercises  for  selected  niunbers  of  eadi,  are 
grouped  under  their  req)ective  days,  as  follows: 

Christmas,  Lincoln  Day,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Mother's  Day, 
and  Miscellaneous. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

3457  Prairie  Ave.     18  E.  17th  8t.     50  Bromfield  St.    717  Market  St 
CHICAO  )  NEW  YORK  BOSTON       SAN  FRANCISCO 


St.  Nicholas  Is  on  the  Way 

But  nothing  he  brings  can  equal  books — books  that  open  new 
worlds  to  the  child,  and  enrich  his  pro^)ect  beyond  all  count 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  Sunbonnets  and  Overalls.    Hogate  and  Graver.        .40 
An  Operetta  and  a  Dramatic  Reader 
Pictures  in  colors  by  Bertha  Corbett  Mekber. 
The  Sunbonnet  Babies  In  Holland.    Grover,  .SO 

Pictures  in  flat  colors  by  Bertha  Corbett  Mdcher. 
Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men.    Warren,  .50 

Line  Drawings  by  Milo  Winter. 

OTHERS  THAT  ARE  WELL  LOVED 

A  Little  Book  rf  WelMcnown  Toys.    Jeimess  M.  Bradm.    Two  color  plates 

by  Margaret  Hittle.    Attractive  cover  in  colors.  .45 

Chats  lo  the  Zoo.    R.  G.  Jones  and  Teresa  Weimer.-   Photographs.  .4f 

The  Foi»r  Wonders:  Cotton,  Wool,  Ldvsn,  SaK.     Etrntra  SUUig.     Foot 

color  plates  by  Charles  CopeUnd,  and  many  line  drawings.     Cbver,  bhie 

stamped  with  white.  .50 

Ho'lend  Storlet.   MaryE.  Smith,   Profusely  illustrated  in  colors  by  Bonnibd 

Butler.  .50 

Stories  off  Mother  Goose  Village.   Madge  Bigham.    Poster  colors.    Pictures 

by  Ella  S.  Brison.  .45 

Andersen'f  Best  Fairy  Telet.   Andersen-Henderson,   Poster  colors.    Pictures 

by  Henderson.  .45 

Old  Fashioned  Fairy  Tales.    Marion  Posier  Washburne.    Poster  pictures  in 

colors  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb.  .45 


THE  HOLTON-CURRY  READERS 


Adelaide  M.  Bolton  and  Chartes  M.Curry. 
An  eight  book  series.  Beautifully  illustrated-- 
three  books  in  cok>rs,  others  in  line  drawings. 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 
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NOTICE 

Nkw  $>uBSCRipnoNS  may  begin  at  any  time.    Ten 
dusive,  amatitute  the  volume. 

RmrnwALS  —  Sabacribera  do  not  alwajra  find  it  convenient  to  renew  at  expiration,  and 
aa  a  matter  of  convenience  to  them,  we  follow  the  general  custom  of  continuing 
the  pap«,  and  extaadinc  to  all  subaaibers  a  reaaonable  time  in  which  to  make 
payment,  unlesa  they  order  the  paper  discontinned. 

JtMMirtAXCES— 'Checks,  drafts,  and  money  orders  should  be  made  to  the  order  of  the 
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Helping  Pupils  to  Think  Clearly 

Frances  Jenkins 

SCHCX)L  activities  have  increased  in  variety  at  a 
rapid  rate  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  chil- 
dren's lives  are  much  richer  because  of  the  music, 
drawing,  folk  plays,  and  handwork  which  have 
found  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Thinking,  however, 
always  has  been  and. always  will  be  the  main  activity  of 
the  school.  The  mind  craves  material  for  thought  as  the 
body  craves  food.  The  teacher  must  help  her  pupils  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  clear  thinking,  she  must  learn  to 
know  when  they  are  thinking  clearly. 

Clear  as  crystal,  clear  as  mud.  How  far  apart  are  the 
conditions  shown  by  the  familiar  phrase  and  the  telling 
slang.  Yet  the  cr)rstal  was  formed  by  elements  separating 
themselves  from  the  mud.  So  the  clear  thought  may 
emerge  under  skilful  teaching  from  the  hazy  and  indefinite 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

What  is  the  pupil  thinking?  Only  by  listening  to  what 
he  says,  by  helpmg  him  to  adequate  expression  of  his 
thought,  by  testing  him  in  various  ways,  can  the  teacher 
discover  his  thought  and  lead  him  to  a  clearer  understand- 
ing.   A  few  suggestions  may  help  her  in  this.  ^ 

Determine  upon  the  length  of  time  probably  needed  for 
the  class  to  understand  the  new  material.  Many  facts 
are  so  simple,  so  closely  associated  with  the  experience  of 
the  pupils,  that  a  niunber  of  them  may  be  grasped  in  a 
single  lesson.  The  test  here  will  be  to  see  that  the  facts 
have  meaning,  that  they  are  associated  with  other  known 
facts.  Where  does  the  wren  build  its  nest?  Where  did 
we  find  that  the  robin  builds  its  nest?  A  process  like  long 
division  takes  a  long 'time  to  learn.  There  is  need  of 
giving  many  easy  examples,  of  much  class  work.  Some 
pupils  will  grasp  the  complete  process  long  before  others. 
Taking  time  enough  to  do  satisfactory  work  does  not 
mean  letting  pupils  loaf.  Inexperienced  teachers  often 
become  impatient  with  their  pupils  or  with  themselves 
because  they  have  no  measure  of  the  time  needed  for 
accomplishing  a  bit  of  work.  This  needs  five  minutes, 
that  needs  five  days,  another  needs  a  month. 

Learn  to  measure  the  probable  difl&culties  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  children's  experience.  A  single  unknown 
word  may  interfere  with  the  imderstanding  of  a  lesson,  a 
whole  series  of  ideas  may  be  easily  grasped.  The  child 
who  read  donkey  as  monkey  knew  little  about  his  reading 
lesson.  Fortimately  the  teacher  discovered  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  donkey,  so  she  was  able  to  give  him  help. 
A  group  of  city  children,  brought  up  on  paved  streets, 
were  surprised  on  being  taken  to  a  wood  in  the  country. 
They  were  prepared  to  see  the  many  trees,  but  instead  of 
the  soft  carpet  of  decayed  leaves  on  the  ground,  they  had 
expected  to  find  stone  pavements.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  every  word,  every  idea,  is  imderstood,  but  we  must 
make  clear  those  whidi  are  essential. 

Try  to  find  out  just  where  the  pupil  is  having  difficulty. 
Sometimes  he  may  know,  generally  the  class  or  the  teacher 
will  need  to  find  out.  "What  does  John  need  to  know?" 
It  may  be  the  chief  products  of  Italy,  the  effect  of  heat 
on  moisture,  his  table  of  sixes.  Another  pupil  may  be 
able  to  ask  a  question,  to  draw  a  diagram,  to  read  a  refer- 
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ence  which  will  solve  his  difficulty.  At  times  the  entire 
class  seems  to  have  trouble.  A  class  was  learning  how 
to  borrow  in  subtraction.  The  development  lesson  had 
been  well  given,  the  breaking  up  of  tens  and  hundreds 
being  illustrated  by  bundles  of  toothpicks.  The  pupils 
could  explain  any  given  problem,  but  they  did  not  gedn 
the  needed  facility.  They  seemed  to  need  a  short  cut  to 
give  them  speed  and  ease.  The  teacher  realized  that 
in  her  own  thinking  the  relation  was  very  definite.  She 
tried  going  to  each  child  as  difficulty  arose  and  questioning 
as  if  she  had  been  thinking  for  herself — "nine  from 
fourteen/'  "seven  from  eleven.'*  The  children  knew  how 
the  fourteen,  the  eleven,  were  obtained,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  their  speed  more  than  doubled.  She  had  foimd 
the  difficulty  and  helped  them  to  meet  it. 

Be  sure  to  develop  abstract  notions  accurately.  How 
much  confusion  occurs  from  teaching  north  as  up,  south 
as  down.  This  is  due  in  part  to  using  the  wall  map  before 
establishing  the  idea  of  north  in  the  school-room,  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  connection  with  the  children's  experi- 
ences in  travel.  It  is  due  in  part  also  to  the  careless 
use  of  language.  If  one  says  up  north  and  down  south 
frequently  enough,  confusion  is  likely  to  follow.  Several 
teachers  of  geography  in  Normal  schools  have  told  me 
that  it  is  very  common  for  their  pupils  to  think  that  the 
waters  of  Niagara,  fall  towards  the  south,  "because  water 
can't  nm  up  hill.*'  Any  abstract  notion  may  give  similar 
difficulty.  Yet  each  one  that  is  mastered  becomes  a  key 
to  be  used  throughout  life. 

The  use  of  knowledge  in  various  ways,  in  questions, 
in  outlines,  in  diagrams,  in  illustrations,  is  helpful.  Its 
expression  in  dramatizations,  in  exhibits,  in  making  col- 
lections, is  worth  while.  Tlie  clear  idea  must  precede 
the  movement  in  writing,  in  song,  in  game.  Otherwise 
capital  I's,  3's  and  2's  will  be  made  backwards,  the  song 
will  be  faulty,  the  game  awkward. 

There  is  no  short  cut  in  the  learning  process.  Needed 
associations  must  be  built  up  bit  by  bit.  Experience  must 
do  much  of  the  teaching.  But  it  is  most  essential  that 
the  teacher  spend  her  time  and  energv  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, that  what  Uie  pupils  learn  shall  be  definite  and  clear. 


Classifying  Children 

L»  Alden  Marsh 

IT  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  more  closely 
children  are  graded,  the  greater  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching.  But  there  are  some  methods  of  groiq>ing 
children  which  are  open  to  serious  objections.  Schools 
are  divided  into  grades;  when  the  school  is  larger  grades 
are  often  sub-divided  into  steps,  and  if  it  is  larger  still 
there  are  often  several  divisions  of  each  step.  In  recent 
years  we  are  having  schools  for  deficient  children,  for  un- 
usually bright  children,  for  motor-minded  children,  and 
others.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  small  groups  and  in- 
dividual training;  there  are  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  prevent 
retardation  and  to  advance  acceleration:  in  fact,  we  are 
reducing  the  machinery  of  classification  to  a  fine  system. 
Getting  nearer  to  the  teacher's  problem  —  for  she  is  not 
responsible  for  the  system  or  the  machinery  of  it  —  most 
teachers  never  have  so  well  graded  a  school  that  they  can- 
not divide  it  into  an  A  and  a  B  class;  and  this  is  usually 
justified  by  the  argument  that  more  time  can  be  given  to  the 
weaker  class  if  the  children  are  divided  according  to  ability 
or  that  work  can  be  given  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each. 
There  is  no  objection  to  a  close  classification  where  the 
children  are  really  of  different  rank;  this  manifestly  is 
fairer  to  both  the  slow  and  the  bright  child.  Bright  chil- 
dren can  be  advanced  by  skipping  a  grade  or  step  and  will 
not  suffer,  while  slow  children  will  have  a  shorter  period 
of  time  to  repeat,  if  repetition  is  necessarv,  without 
discouragement.  Besides,  everybody— normally — eventu- 
ally travels  the  same  road. 

There  are,  however,  several  objections  to  dividing  chil- 
dren of  the  same  grade  into  a  slow  and  a  bright  division. 


If  B  designates  the  slow  division,  B  immediately  becomes  a 
mark  of  inferiority  and  the  children  greatly  dislike  it.  The 
B's  have  lost  the  inspiration  which  comes  to  those  who  feel 
themselves  succeeding,  and  the  B's  are  the  pupils  who,  of 
all  the  school,  need  most  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  of 
success.  Suggestion  is  a  powerful  influence  in  any  school. 
If  a  boy  is  branded  dull  —  dull  he  will  likely  remain. 
There  are  many  causes  for  dullness  or  slowness,  psychical 
and  physical.  It  is  very  f)ossible  for  a  boy  to  be  bright 
at  one  period  of  his  life  and  slow  at  another;  he  may  be 
bright  in  one  subject  and  woefully  slow  in  another;  he 
may  be  bright  in  school  and  dull  outside,  or  vice  versa; 
he  may  be  a  dimce  in  one  school  environment  and  a  genius 
in  another  environment.  You  have  noticed  it  many  times. 
You  take  your  class  to  a  com  roast  and  your  dull  boy  is  the 
first  to  find  fuel  for  the  fire,  the  first  to  get  it  started;  in 
fact,  the  most  useful  member  of  the  company  and  the  most 
sane  in  an  emergency.  The  girl  who  will  remain  a  B  until 
the  end  of  time  will  often  be  adept  in  the  kitchen,  show 
excellent  executive  ability,  or  wonderful  observational 
power. 

We  have  no  right  to  classify  children  as  slow  or  bright 
without  a  better  knowledge  of  them  than  school-room  ob- 
servation gives.  We  have  no  right  to  cast  a  stigma  on  a 
child  which  may  affect  his  school  career,  if  not  his  whole 
career.  We  ought  to  reverence  the  possibilities  of  humanity 
and  to  differentiate  abilities.  School  standards  are  often 
woefully  narrow-gauge,  and  it  is  better  to  expect  a  latent 
genius  in  the  dull  boy  than  to  crush  his  ambition. 

The  A  class  is  impressed  with  its  own  importance.  It  is 
always  just  time  for  the  A  class  when  visitors  come.  The 
A's  believe  in  their  superior  ability  and  are  determined 
to  live  up  to  it  —  " Nothing  succeeds  like  success"  —  so  the 
A's  become  better  and  better  and  the  B's  become  "worser 
and  worser"  —  it  takes  a  double  comparative  to  express  it. 

Haven't  you  known  whole  classes  of  dull  children  and 
whole  classes  that  were  bright?  How  could  such  a  thing 
possibly  happen?  It  couldn't,  imless  there  is  truth  in  the 
superstition  of  the  "dark  of  the  moon,"  or  "an  unlucky 
star."    It  doesn't  happen.    It  is  a  natural  consequence. 

It  is  an  unobserving  teacher  who  has  not  learned  that 
children  teach  each  other  much  more  than  she  can  teach 
them.  We  know  the  old  argument  for  the  ungraded  school ; 
the  younger  learn  from  the  older.  It  is  just  as  true  that 
the  slower  learn  from  the  brighter.  Influence,  imitation, 
association,  emulation,  and  ambition  are  powerful  factors 
in  education.  Society  is  made  up  of  all  types  of  people; 
all  kinds  of  people  with  all  sorts  of  abilities  are  needed  to 
make  this  world  comfortable  and  interesting.  Why,  then, 
should  we  limit  the  social  environment  of  the  children?  The 
mtellectual  child  needs  the  hard  sense  of  the  practical; 
the  nervous  temperament  needs  the  calming  influence  of 
the  phlegmatic;  the  prosaic  needs  the  stimulation  of  the 
imaginative. 

Then,  too,  bright  children  are  a  constant  ideal  for  the 
slow.  They  fix  the  standard  of  intellectual  achievement. 
It  is  the  presence  of  bright  leaders,  as  Dr.  Judd  says,  that 
makes  a  class  bright.  If  we  constantly  weed  out  the  bright 
and  divide  and  classify,  we  are  assisting  the  process  of 
making  not  only  mediocre  classes,  but  me^ocre  children. 

Let  us  divide  classes  so  that  each  group  will  have  its 
bright  children,  its  practical,  its  plodders,  its  dreamers. 
Let  us  realize  that  all  have  something  to  contribute  and 
let  us  study  to  bring  these  varying  abilities  into  play. 
You  will  not  discover  initiative  or  originality  if  you 
merely  hear  lessons;  but  these  qualities  are  in  demand 
and  are  frequently  possessed  by  the  school-room  dullard. 

This  arrangement  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  teacher, 
for  with  such  a  classification  no  teacher  need  dread  the 
approach  of  the  slow  class  whose  fame  has  reached  her  from 
afar.  There  will  be  no  slow  classes,  no  mediocre  classes, 
no  "star"  classes,  but  there  will  be,  as  there  should  be, 
normal  classes,  like  normal  society,  with  all  kinds  of  folks 
in  it.  The  school  of  the  future  will  be  a  suitable  environ- 
ment for  the  growth  of  all  faculties;  in  such  a  school  any 
pupil  ought  to  shine  somewhere. 
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Securing   Home   Co-operation 

Emma  Gary  Wallace 


THIS  is  a  strangely  dependent  world,  no  matter  how 
capable  and  self-reliant  we  may  pride  ourselves  on 
bemg.  The  doctor  is  dependent  for  his  success 
upon  the  skill  of  the  nurse,  the  integrity  of  the 
pharmacist,  the  conscientiousness  of  the  establishment 
manufacturing  sterilized  gauzes,  antiseptics,  etc.,  as  well 
as  upon  his  own  power  to  diagnose  and  prescribe.  The 
farmer  is  dependent  upon  the  implement  makers,  the  honor 
of  the  men  who  furnish  him  witn  seeds,  the  railroads,  and 
the  banks.  The  business  man's  prosperity  is  dependent 
upon  the  crops,  the  wisdom  of  the  tax  dbbursements,  the 
public  ^iritedness  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  money  market,  besides  his  own  ability  to  buy  and 
sell. 

The  great  European  war  has  shown  how  inter-dependent 
nations  are  upon  one  another,  and  we  have  been  astonished 
to  discover  how  much  the  smooth  working  of  the  American 
business  machine  depends  upon  foreign  classes  about  which 
we  have  known  little  and  cared  less. 

The  teacher  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  only 
as  he  secures  the  aid  and  hearty  co-operation  of  tliose  upon 
whom  his  success  is  dependent,  will  his  own  efforts  count  for 
all  they  might  count  It  is  as  if  the  cook  said  to  the  fire 
and  air,  "  I  can  get  along  without  you  very  nicely,  for  I  have 
learned  my  business  thoroughly." 

The  teacher  suj^lies  the  mental  stimulus  and  regular 
instruction,  together  with  exercise-methods  for  the  pupil, 
but  the  home  must  furnish  the  fire  of  physical  vigor,  a 
healthy  atmosphere  of  joy  in  worth-while  work,  and  steady 
encouragement  of  systematic  study.  Then  and  only  then, 
O  Teacher,  will  your  work  have  a  chance  to  grow  and 
develop  into  power  and  beauty  in  the  mosaic  of  the  lives 
you  are  helping  to  design. 

The  Teacher's  Object 

Ten  teachers  were  interviewed  individually  and  asked 
to  state  frankly  what  their  object  in  teaching  was.  Five 
stated  that  they  taught  to  earn  a  living;  tboree  declared 
there  was  no  other  door,  op^  so  they  entered  that;  one 
acknowledged  she  expected  to  marry  some  day  and  thought 
it  would  answer  as  well  as  an3rthing  else  for  the  interim; 
and  the  tenth  with  glowing  eyes  explained  that  it  was  a  rare 
privilege  to  give  her  time  and  labor  and  love  ten  months 
of  every  year  to  lead  a  hundred  or  so  boys  and  girls  over 
that  part  of  their  journey  toward  a  strong,  intelligent,  well- 
balanced  manhood  and  womanhood.  She  alone  had  the 
vision!    She  was  surely  worthy  of  her  hire. 

The  word  "educate"  comes  from  a  word  signifying  "to 
lead  out"  —  and  yet  some  act  as  if  it  meant  to  stuff  or  to 
crowd  to  the  brim  a  stationary  object. 

The  object  of  the  mother  in  the  home  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  teacher  in  the  school,  only  the  true  mother  "  leads 
on"  all  the  way  from  birth  to  maturity,  while  the  teacher 
has  but  a  section  of  the  journey  with  which  to  help.  For 
the  teacher  and  mother  to  be  indifferent  to  each  other's 
personality,  tneihods  and  ideals  is  utterly  stiq>id.  To  XoKk. 
upon  each  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  other  is  a  crime  toward 
the  innocent,  long-suffering  child. 

Only  by  hearty  co-<^)eration  can  the  labors  of  home  and 
school  be  conserved  for  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  future 
of  the  race. 

Stkategic  Place  of  Home 

To  the  home  beI<Higs  time,  authorily,  and  the  adwmiage 
of  being  first  and  longest  on  the  ground.  Can  we  afford  to 
overlook  so  important  an  ally  as  the  honie?    Surely  not. 

Is  it  not  quite  as  much  the  duty  of  tthe  home  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  teacher?  Certainly.  But  let 
us  remember  that  all  h<Mnes  and  mothers  tflo  not  realize 
their  full  duties  and  opportunities  and  that,  as  an  educa- 


tional  leader,  the  teacher  is  bound  to  take  the  initiative  if 
co-operation  of  the  right  sort  has  not  already  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  home  has  the  child  many  more  hours  a  week  than  the 
teacher.    The  following  table  will  give  food  for  thought. 

24  hours  a  day  for  7  days  168  hours 

Average  hours  spent  in  deep  (7  days  X  10  hours)  70     " 

Average  waking  hours  98  " 
Average  hours  spent  in  school  (5  days  X  5  hrs.)  25  " 
Average  time  ^>ent  in  reaching  school  and  re- 
turning home  (5  days  X  1  hr.)  5  " 
Averse  time  spent  about  buildings  before  ses- 
sions (5  days  X  h  hr.)  2^  " 


98  hrs.  —  32i  hrs.  =  55^  hrs. 


m  " 


The  opportimity  of  the  home  is  to  the  opportunity  of  the 
school  as: 

55i  :  32i  or 

-«-}J-  :  Y  or 

111  :  65      or 
Almost  2  to  1. 

Practical  Procedure 

Nothing  can  be  acconiplished  until  friendly  relations  are 
established  between  parents  and  teachers.  Just  how  this 
step  may  best  be  gained  depends  upon  the  locality  and  size 
of  the  school  district  or  ward  from  which  pupils  are  drawn. 

The  writer  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  nothing 
t23£e&  the  place  of  the  personal  call  by  the  teacher  in  the 
child's  home.  I  should  never,  never  have  understood  little 
hungry-eyed  Ernest  Harden  if  it  hadn't  been  for  an  after- 
school  call.  The  butter  from  the  noon  dinner  stood  melting 
and  ci4)fct]ng  dust  in  the  August  heat  in  the  midst  of  an 
uncleared  table.  The  robust  mother  hurried  to  greet  her 
caller  from  a  back-^d  visit;  a  last  year's  almanac  was 
all  the  reading  in  sight;  the  younger  child  dodged  an  ex- 
pected blow  when  the  mother  turned  quickly  toward  it 
with  a  company  smile. 

Dear  little  Ernest!  He  was  no  longer  the  half  stubborn, 
nervous,  uninteresting  little  chap  I  had  judged  him  to  be. 
And^how  he  blossomed  and  glowed  in  the  simshine  of  my 
i\nd,^tahding!  Then  there  was  the  older  girl  so  hard  to 
understand  until  a  friendly  half  hour  revealed  how  mtich 
was  demanded  of  Millicent  out  of  school,  and  that  she  was 
expected  to  get  her  evening  lessons  in  the  one  warm  room 
—  the  family  living  nxxn,  with  its  smaller  children,  callers, 
and  gossip. 

Nor  was  the  need  of  better  understanding  of  home  condi- 
tions greater  an3n¥here  than  in  exclusive  circles  where 
artificial  conditions  over-stimulated  and  travel  inter- 
rupted regular  courses;  or  perchance  here  mothers  with 
trained  minds  and  clear  vision  stood  ready  to  co-operate 
heartily  for  the  best  good  of  the  young  people. 

With  all  its  advantages,  the  friendly  call  is  not  always 
possible.v>  Time  may  not  be  available,  distances  too  great, 
or  strength  insufficient.  If  Mahomet  cannot  go  to  the 
mountain,  the  mountain  must  come  to  Mahomet! 

In  no  place,  country  or  city,  town  or  suburb,  is  a  Mothers' 
and  Teachers'  Club  out  of  the  question. 

Already  I  hear  a  clamor  of  protesting  voices,  but  I  am 
not  persuaded,  for  I  knew.  Wherever  there  are  mothers, 
you  will  find  mother-Iovje  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
willingness  to  do  for  their  children  the  b«t,  as  they  see  its 
They  may  be  trained  or  untrained  themsel>:^s,  it  matter. 
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not;  they  want  their  children  to  reach  a  higher  rung  of  the 
ladder  than  they  have. 

If  the  teacher  or  teachers  are  in  earnest,  Home  and  School 
Clubs  or  Parent-Teachers'  Associations,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  them,  may  be  organized  without  any  fuss 
or  feathers. 

Do  not  plan  for  a  complex  organization.  Have  it  simple. 
Get  together  a  committee  of  interested  women  and  have  a 
list  of  the  mothers.  Divide  the  list  into  sections  and  give 
one  section  to  each  conunittee  member  to  intdte  personally 
to  the  organization  meeting.  Set  it  for  a  convenient  time 
and  send  word  that  some  of  the  older  girls  will  take  care 
of  the  children  whidi  have  to  be  brought. 

Organize  —  elect  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  Have  a  Program  Committee  and  be  sure 
that  the  teacher-interest  is  represented  and  that  the  pro- 
grams are  really  practical  and  helpful. 

Each  meeting  have  a  three  or  five  minute  teacher-talk  on 
*'  Difficulties  I  am  Meeting."  Show  the  mothers  how  much 
it  will  help  the  teacher  and  insure  the  children's  health  if 
rubbers  are  large  enough  to  be  slipped  on  easily  by  the 
chUd;  if  buttons  and  hooks  and  eyes  are  always  in  place; 
if  the  children  are  called  in  the  morning  in  time  to  dress 
properly  and  eat  a  warm,  nourishing  meal  without  imdue 
haste  before  starting  for  school;  if  social  engagements  are 
not  permitted  on  school  evenings;  if  each  pupil  in  the  home 
has  a  regular  place  for  books  and  school  accessories,  so 
that  the  everlasting  wail  of,  "I  couldn't  find  my  book  or 
pad  I"  may  be  eliminated;  ii  thoroughness  is  insisted  upon 
at  home  so  that  slip-shod  work  is  discounted  all  along  the 
line;  if  a  quiet,  well-lighted  study  comer  of  comfortable 
temperature  is  reserved  for  the  student;  if  parents  would 
but  take  an  intelligent,  lively  interest  in  every  report  card 
—  they  represent  much  to  the  child  of  work  and  hope;  etc., 
ad  infinitum. 

These  talks  alone  from  the  teacher  will  make  any  such 
club  worth  while.  They  will  show  the  mothers  how  much 
of  the  child's  good  work  in  school  depends  on  ihem. 


A  monthly  meeting  of  mothers  and  teachers  will  bring 
these  workers  into  harmonious  accord  and  teachers  will 
understand  the  children  better  and  the  school-room  will 
never  again  be  a  place  of  monotonous  routine.  Mothers 
will  learn  what  is  expected  of  everybody's  children,  and 
a  new  sense  of  parental  responsibility  will  be  awakened. 
The  teachers  must  not  try  to  do  it  all.  In  fact,  the  more 
of  the  planning  and  executive  work  falls  on  different  in- 
dividuals, the  greater  will  be  their  interest.  Remember, 
"It  is  better  to  set  ten  men  to  work  than  to  do  the  work 
of  ten  men." 

Still  Another  Method 

A  teacher  in  a  city  school  found  it  wise  to  change  her 
location  for  reasons  pertaining  to  her  health.  She  found 
herself  unable  to  undertake  any  of  the  above  suggested 
means  to  gain  home  co-operation,  but  the  great  need  and 
importance  of  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  soul  nevertheless, 
and  not  being  a  "quitter"  by  nature,  she  promptly  devised 
the  following  means  of  reachmg  the  homes  of  her  own  pupils 
and  those  of  others  as  well. 

She  approached  the  editor  of  the  leading  weekly  news- 
paper which  had  a  large  circulation  throughout  the  country. 
She  had  lived  on  a  farm  herself  and  knew  how  eagerly  the 
local  newspaper  was  read  by  every  individual  old  enough  to 
read  in  the  home  to  which  it  went. 

She  outlined  her  idea  to  the  editor,  telling  him  her  plan 
was  to  prepare  a  weekly  talk  of  from  one  column  to  a  column 
and  a  half  especially  to  parents,  showing  the  ways  in  which 
home  and  school  must  co-operate  to  gain  best  results. 

It  was  her  thought  to  do  this  gralisy  and  her  heart  went 
down  when  she  saw  the  editor  frown.  He  pointed  out  that 
most  of  his  paper  was  "patent  insides"  —  that  is,  ready 
printed  inside  portions  purchased  from  large  syndicates. 

He  arose  and  began  to  pace  the  narrow  office  restlessly, 
then  he  turned  suddenly  to  her. 

"Young  lady,"  he  burst  forth,  "if  you  will  furnish  me  a 
two  column  article  weekly  during  the  school  year,  use  a 
nam-de-plume  to  avoid  annoyance,  and  consent  to  receive 
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letters  of  suggestion  from  subscribers  of  the  paper  sent 
through  the  office,  using  parts  of  these  letters  from  time 
to  time,  1*11  pay  you  five  dollars  a  week.  Two  hours 
Saturday  morning  will  do  it!" 

The  reward  was  not  large,  but  the  girl  was  delighted,  for 
she  was  bright  enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  a  valuable 
experience  for  her.  They  called  the  department  the 
"Parent-Teachers  Club'*  and  it  promptly  became  so  popular 
that  the  editor  had  to  give  it  more  space  and  remunerate 
the  originator  of  the  idea  accordingly.  His  subscription 
list  was  jimiping  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for  the  advice 
was  sound  and  go6d.  Many  viewpoints  were  given,  as 
letters  were  constantly  pouring  in  from  taxpayers,  teachers, 
and  parents. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  watched  askance, 
then  openly  rubbed  his  hands  in  glee  at  the  interest  being 
awakened  all  over  the  country,  and  perhaps  of  all  his  teach- 
ers, the  tall,  slender  girl,  with  the  almost  marble  white 
complexion,  had  the  least  physical  strength  to  put  into  the 
effort. 

And  Another 

Still  another  resourceful  Superintendent  of  City  Schools 
—  a  man  this  time  —  secured  excellent  results  by  using  an 
extra  large  sized  monthly  report  card.  On  the  back  of  this 
he  had  printed  the  following  message: 

To  Parent  or  Guardian: 

There  are  three  principal  ways  by  which  the  parent  should  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  progress  of  his  child  in  school.  Named  in  order 
of  importance  these  are: 

Personal  Visits  to  the  School  The  highest  interests  of  the  child 
demand  that  parent  and  teacher  should  know  and  respect  each  other, 
should  understand  each  other's  point  of  view,  and  thus  should  be  able 
to  work  together  in  unity  of  purpose  for  a  common  end. 

Personal  Letters  Whenever  the  principal  wishes  to  convey  to  the 
parent  more  complete  information  than  is  possible  by  means  of  the 
report  card,  a  personal  letter  will  be  sent  If  the  marks  on  the  report 
caid  indicate  a  satisfactory  standing,  and  if  no  personal  letter  is  sent, 
the  parent  may  rest  assured  that  his  child  is  making  commendable 
progress,  and  will  be  duly  promoted.  * 

The  Report  Card  The  reix>rt  card  should  be  regarded  as  an  official 
communication  of  the  highest  importance.  A  low  mark  in  any  subject 
should  cause  grave  concern,  and  should  lead  to  Immediate  Investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parent  as  to  the  cause.  As  used  in  this  report, 
A  denotes  90%  or  above;  B,  80  to  89;  C,  76  to  79;  D,  65  to  74;  E, 
bdow  05.  C  is  the  lowest  passing  mark.  Reports  will  be  sent  home 
October  29,  November  26,  December  19,  February  4. 

Co-optration  of  Parents  Necessary  to  Success  The  co-operation  of 
parents  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  successful  school  work.  It 
IS  a  duty  which  every  parent  owes  to  his  own  child.  Specifically  this 
co-operation  involves,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

1  Sending  the  child  to  school  Physically  Fit  for  the  day's  work. 
This  means  that  the  child  must  have  nine  or  ten  hours  of  uninterrupted 
sleep  in  a  ''fresh-air"  bedroom;  a  wholesome  breakfast,  eaten  witfiout 
haste;  a  dean  body,  free  from  removable  physical  defects,  and  a 
tranquil  mind 

2  Teaching  in  the  home,  by  precept  and  example,  the  great  essen- 
tials of  success  in  school  and  in  life;  obedience,  respect  for  authority, 
love  uf  truth,  self-control,  and  respect  for  sacred  things.  Unless  the 
foundation  of  all  these  virtues  has  been  Firmly  Laid  in  the  Home  heiore 
the  child  enters  the  first  grade,  the  school  can  do  little. 

3  Rigid  supervision  of  the  child*s  time  out  of  scliool  hours.  The 
parent  is  Solely  Responsible  for  the  way  the  child  ^)ends  his  time  out  of 
school.  • 

4  Insisting  upon  regularity  of  attendance.  When  a  pupil  returns 
to  school  after  an  absence,  a  written  excuse  stating  the  cause  of  absence 
and  signed  by  parent  or  guardian  is  required  by  law. 

5  The  signature  and  prompt  return  of  the  report  card  after  it  has 
been  carefully  inspected.  The  signature  of  the  parent  does  not  in- 
dicate approval  or  disapproval  of  the  marks.  It  simply  indicates  that 
the  report  has  been  Personally  Examined  and  that  its  meaning  is  clearly 
understood. 

6  Upholding  at  all  times  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  school. 
When  difficulties  or  misunderstandings  arise  an  interview  with  the 
principal  should  be  sought  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Tbere  is  no  location  where  a  practical  way  of  securing 
home  co-operation  may  not  be  found  if  there  is  a  will. 

"But  it  means  so  much  work,''  some  one  wails,  "and  we 
are  already   over-burdened!*' 

To  which  protest  years  of  experience  and  observation 
lead  me  to  reply  with  deep  earnestness,  "Yes,  it  is  work. 
Anything  is,  worth-while,  but  not  added  work  in  the  end, 
for  it  is  easier  to  do  our  work  with  intelligent  help  than 
without  it." 


As  well  might  a  mother  argue,  "I  cannot  afford  to  insist 
on  obedience  with  my  little  child!"  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  effort,  patience,  and  time  are  an  investment  in  character, 
not  an  expense. 

The  child  of  to-day  is  the  citizen,  the  home-maker,  and 
law-maker  of  to-morrow.  In  laboring  for  his  educational 
equipment;  in  rearing  character-fortifications;  in  develop- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  him  and  his  kind;  in  encour- 
aging ready  s)mipathy,  right  influences,  and  ideals  —  the 
t^icher  is  working  nobly  for  the  upward  progress  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  loyalty  to  be  a  good  teacher  as 
a  good  soldier.    Both  serve  their  nation  well! 


Points  in  Story-telling 

Susan  M.  Kane 

The  ability  to  tell  a  story  is  a  gift,  and  a  teacher  who  has  it 
is  to  be  congratulated.  But  even  when  one  has  very  little 
in  that  line  it  is  an  art  that  can  be  acquired. 

One  reason  that  so  many  teachers  read  stories  to  their 
•children  instead  of  telling  Uiem  is  that  they  want  to  tell  a 
story  as  they  heard  some  one  else  tell  it  and  not  in  their  own 
way.  They  feel  they  have  not  the  ability  to  give  it  dramatic 
effect. 

Gesture  and  dramatic  poses  are  not  necessary  in  telling  a 
story.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  express  the  varied  emo- 
tions with  fetching  facial  expression.  One  can  readily 
recall  stories  that  made  a  lasting  impression  on  one's  mind 
and  they  were  told  when  nestling  in  the  crook  of  some  one's 
arm  when  neither  hand  nor  face  of  the  story-teller  were 
seen.  The  best  story-tellers  I  have  ever  listened  to  have 
been  seated  about  the  dim  light  of  a  dying  peat  fire,  the 
person  only  faintly  seen.  The  stories  were  told  as  though 
talking  to  an  intimate  friend,  simple,  sincerely,  allowing 
the  voice  and  expression  to  take  care  of  the  dramatic  effect. 

A  beginner  in  story-telling  should  choose  a  story  she  likes 
and  she  should  tell  it  first  to  some  one  whose  criticism  will  be 
given  frankly.  An  honest  friend's  criticism  is  always  en- 
lightening and  none  is  more  so  than  when  the  friend  is  a 
cUld.  Tell  the  story  over  and  over  again.  Children  will 
not  object  if  the  story  is  a  good  one,  for,  when  you  are  telling 
it  aloud,  he  is  telling  it  to  himself,  and  feels  he  is  as  good 
a  story-teller  as  you  are,  which  is  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
story  to  him. 

Tlie  telling  of  the  same  story  many  times  is  good  prac- 
tice in  gaining  self-confidence  and  ease  and  it  is  the  very 
best  way  to  break  one's  self  of  the  beginner's  great  fault 
in  story-telling — talking  too  fast.  Children  love  the  deep 
pauses  in  a  story  when  the  telling  points  have  time  to 
sink  in.  "A  rattling  good  story-teUer"  is  often  slow  of 
speech.  If  you  talk  too  fast  the  children  cannot  keep  up 
with  you  and  lose  interest. 

Nothing  in  a  story  so  confuses  a  child  as  elaboration. 
AdiJts  may  like  it,  but  a  child  wants  the  plain,  simple  facts. 

A  story  should  never  be  discussed  during  the  telling. 
Its  completeness  is  spoiled.  Most  Simday  school  story- 
tellers have  this  fault.  They  are  so  anxious  to  rub  the 
moral  of  the  story  in  that  they  are  c6nstantly  interrupting 
the  story  with  their  own  questions  and  not  infrequently 
the  unexpected  results. 

The  story  should  be  told  so  well  that  all  unconsciously 
the  moral  sinks  in.  Often  a  well-told  story  falls  flat  be- 
cause the  story-teller  moralizes  or  adds  a  preachment  which 
becomes  meaningless  words  to  the  child. 

If  the  story  is  known  perfectly,  and  it  is  loved,  and  there 
is  a  desire  to  tell  it,  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  professional 
story-teller  to  do  it  well. 


The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen, 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green, 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe.  —  Selected 
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History  and  Geography  Lessons 


Our  Little  Arabian  Cousins 


Margrete  L.  Peterson 

(Book  rights  reserved) 


VASTLY  different  from  our  little  cousins  living  in 
Holland,  Japan,  Switzerland,  etc.,  is  the  child  of  the 
strange  faraway  desert  land,  Arabia.    But  in  spite 
of  the  great  difference  the  study  of  the  children 
of  this  country  proved  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

Some  excellent  pictures,  representing  Arabian  life  in 
several  phases,  were  foimd  in  the  National  Geographical 
Magazine;  these  were  shown  to  the  children,  giving  them 
some  idea  of  the  life  of  these  strange  people.  The  children 
were  very  eager  to  hear  all  the  stories  of  Arabian  life 
that  the  teacher  could  procure;  the  boys  especially  en- 
joyed the  exciting  tales  of  the  wild  desert  life,  as  well  as 
the  life  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

Thfe  children  accompanied  their  teacher  on  imaginary 
trips.  First  they  went  to  the  city,  .where  all  the  points 
of  interest  were  shown  them;  then  they  spent  some  time 
Comparing  the  life  in  this  Arabian  city  with  that  in  our 
large  cities.  This  trip  was  made  more  interesting  by  the 
illustrations  on  the  blackboard. 

A  trip  of  this  kind  can  always  be  made  of  more  value  if 
the  teacher  allows  her  crayon  to  talk.  Some  will  say  they 
cannot  draw  well  enough  to  give  an  illustrated  talk.  Just 
try  it  once  and  you  wUl  be  astonished  how  easy  it  is,  and 
the  oftener  you  do  it,  the  easier  it  becomes.  Children  are 
not  severe  critics;  in  fact,  their  imagination  is  so  vivid 
that  pictures,  which  to  the  teacher's  more  critical  eye  appear 
anything  but  good,  seem  like  works  of  art  to  them. 

After  their  trip  to  the  city,  another  trip  was  planned, 
that  of  crossing  the  trackless  desert  on  a  camel's  back. 
Most  of  the  children  had  seen  camels  at  different  times, 
at  the  circu§  and  elsewhere,  so  an  interesting  lesson  was 
given  with  the  camel  as  the  subject. 

The  children  had  such  good  times  playing  "Arabians." 
They  converted  chairs  and  seats  into  camels  and  wild 
Arabian  horses;  several  chairs  covered  with  burlap  made  a 
splendid  tent;  the  school-room  became  a  desert  and  the 
children  little  wild  Arabs.  Now  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
children  became  wild  and  unmanageable,  for  well  they  knew 
that  such  conduct   would   not  be    tolerated  an  instant. 

It  was  decided  at  this  time  that  the  picture  on  the  sand- 
table  should  represent  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  where  the 
tired  Bedouin  could  get  rest  and  refreshment  after  travel- 
ing days  across  the  desert. 

.  First  the  sand  was  patted  and  smoothed  to  make  it  look 
as  much  as  possible  like  the  real  desert.  On  this  trackless 
waste  they  put  the  camels  and  a  fiery  black  horse  bearing 
on  his  back  a  tiny  doll,  dressed  like  an  Arab.  On  one 
camel  they  put  a  canopy  chair  and  in  this  rode  the  women 
and  children.    One  small  boy  brought  the  camels  and  horse 


to  school;  they  came  out  of  his  Noah's  Ark  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  good  ones. 

For  many  days  these  camels  traveled  across  the  sand- 
board  desert.  Meanwhile,  the  children  were  busy  gather- 
ing moss  to  represent  grass,  and  making  a  palm  tree.  This 
tree  represented  the  work  of  every  cWld  in  the  class,  as 
each  one  made  a  leaf  from  dark  green  construction  paper; 
sonie  of  the  leaves  were  very  small,  only  an  inch  or  two  long, 
while  others  were  as  long  as  eight  inches.  When  the  leave 
were  ready  the  teacher  made  the  tree,  as  putting  it  togethers 
was  too  difficult  for  small  fingers. 

A  roimd  stick  about  fifteen  inches  long  was  found,  and 
the  leaves  were  fastened  to  the  top  of  it,  putting  the  small 
ones  on  first  and  gradually  adding  the  larger  ones;  when  they 
were  all  fastened  to  the  top,  the  stick  was  wound  around 
and  around  with  raffia.  When  it  was  completed  it  really 
looked  like  a  truly  palm  tree.  Then  an  odd-sh£4)ed  tent 
was  made  from  khaki,  several  sticks,  and  plenty  of  string. 

They  made  a  well  from  a  tin  pan  8  x  12  inches,  lined  it 
on  all  sides  with  putty,  and  into  this  putty  they  sunk 
stones,  thus  covering  up  the  tin;  and  when  it  was  pushed 
down  into  the  sand  and  filled  with  clear  sparkling  water,  it 
did  look  like  a  real  well.  Ferns  and  plants  were  cut  fnm 
green  construction  paper  and  plant^  by  the  well;  the 
moss  and  several  large  stones,  together  with  the  finished 
palm  tree,  were  put  at  the  rear  of  the  table. 

The  Arabians  on  horseback  and  on  the  cameb  fdt  they 
had  come  to  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  So  they  pitcted  their 
tents  and  prepared  for  a  long  stay. 

The  children  had  enjoyed  every  minute  of  their  imaginary 
trip,  and  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 
They  talked  about  their  good  times  for  days,  and  their 
eagerness  to  have  their  parents  enjoy  it  too  was  proven 
by  the  number  of  mothers  and  several  busy  fathers  who 
.came  to  visit  their  school. 

Many  pictures  representing  Arabian  life  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile  and  taken  home.  And  a  very  large  one, 
entirely  class  work,  remained  in  the  school-room  for  some 
weeks  to  remind  them  of  the  happy  days  spent  with  their 
"Little  Arabian  Cousin." 

Books  Used 
Little  Cousin  Series  —  Arabia. 
Little  Folks  of  Far  Away  Lands. 
Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands. 
Big  People  and  Little  People. 
Geographical  Readers. 

Little  Frieiyis  from  Far  Away  —  Jean  Halifax^  Primary 
Plans,  February,  1908. 
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A  History  Lesson  for  Primary 
Grades 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

The  Siege  of  Naumburg 

LITTLE  boys  and  girls  of  the  time  of  Now  know  but 
little  of  war,  and  the  horrors  of  war,  but  little  boys 
and  girls  in  the  time  of  Long  Ago  knew  much  of 
its  cruelty. 
In  that  faraway  time  of  Long  Ago,  there  were  once  some 
little  children  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  saving  their 
homes  from  destruction.  And  this  is  how  it  came  about: 
Naumburg,  a  beautiful  city  in  Germany,  all  lovely  with 
gardens  and  splendid  homes,  was  besieged  by  the  Hussites. 
Procopius  the  Great  was  their  leader,  and  they  had  come 
upon  the  city  so  suddenly  that  the  people  were  imprepared. 
Her  soldiers,  though  so  brave,  were  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  Hussites,  and  all  the  citizens  had  been  compelled 
to  join  in  the  fight  or  lose  all  they  had  on  earth.  And  when 
the  Hussites  drew  up  their  army  just  outside  the  city  walls, 
the  people  of  Naumburg  knew  that  hunger  would  soon  force 
them  to  surrender.  Indeed,  they  were  in  such  dire  straights 
that  the  merchants  had  counciled  the  opening  of  the  gates 
to  the  enemy  the  very  next  day. 

As  one  of  the  merchants  who  had  been  present  at  the 
council  returned  sadly  to  his  home  —  worn  out  both  by 
hunger  and  from  having  been  in  armor  both  day  and  night 
for  a  week — his  eyes  suddenly  lighted  upon  his  orchard, 
the  trees  of  which  hung  heavy  with  luscious  red  cherries  I 
His  heart  almost  stopped  beating  with  the  hope  that  was 
bom  at  sight  of  that  delicious  fruit.  The  enemy  was  suffer- 
mg  from  thirst;  what  would  not  the  soldiers  give  for  the 
juice  of  those  sweet  cherries!       ^j 

Hastening  eagerly  on,  the  merchant  gathered  together 
a  great  band  of  chudren  all  dressed  in  white,  and  loading 
them  with  branches  from  his  orchard,  caused  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  be  opened.  And  all  these  dear  children  went 
forth,  the  elder  holding  the  little  ones  by  the  hands,  and  you 
may  believe  it  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  on  their  sweet 


mothers'  part  to  allow  their  little  ones  to  march  straight 
into  the  enemy's  camp! 

The  leader  of  the  Hussites  thought  some  plan  was  being 
laid  to  surroimd.his  camp  when  he  first  caught  sight  of 
them,  but  when  the  long  line  of  children  drew  nearer  and 
he  saw  their  poor  hunger-pinched  little  faces  and  thought 
of  all  the  children  at  home,  his  heart  and  the  heart  of  aU 
his  soldiers  melted  at  the  sight,  and  eager  arms  were  held 
out  to  catch  the  tiny  ones  and  caress  them. 

And  after  a  time  when  the  soldiers  were  refreshed  and  the 
children  had  been  given  all  they  could  eat,  those  brave 
little  boys  and  girls  were  sent  back  to  their  parents,  fol- 
lowed by  great  wagons  loaded  with  food  for  the  sufferers  — 
and  at  last  the  siege  was  lifted.  The  very  next  day,  instead 
of  surrender,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

Then  for  many  years  after  that  Naumburg  celebrated  each 
year  the  winning  of  this  great  victory  by  an  army  of  chil- 
dren, and  great  numbers  of  little  ones  marched  through  the 
streets  bearing  aloft  great  branches  of  cherries  —  and  that 
day  was  a  holiday  called,  "The  Feast  of  the  Cherries." 

Dramatization 

Characters 

Wolff,  a  merchant 
First  Merchant 
Second  Merchant 
Procopius  the  Great 
Army  of  Procopius 
People  of  Naumburg 
Children  of  Naumburg 

ACT   I 

Scene  I  —  Naumburg.    The  Council 

First  Merchant  Our  town  is  surroimded,  our  supplies 
nearly  exhausted.    What  hope  is  there  for  us? 

Second  Merchant  For  over  a  week  our  men  have  worn 
armor  day  and  night  —  our  children  will  soon  die  of  hunger. 
Men  of  Naiunburg,  painful  as  it  is  to  me — woefid  as  it  is  to 
you,  I  yet  propose  we  siurender  to  Procopius! 

Wolff  Let  us,  I  pray  you,  wait  but  one  day  more. 
Surely  the  dear  God  will  show  us  the  way.  Grant  the  day  to 
me,  and  if  no  help  comes,  I  too  will  agree. 
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All  It  is  hopeless  —  but  your  wish  is  granted.  May  it 
be  given  to  you  to  see  the  way. 

{All  go  slaidy  out  wUh  bowed  heads,) 
Scene  II 

Woljf  {on  the  way  home)  If  I  could  but  find  the  way! 
{Catching  sight  of  the  cherries  in  his  orchard.)  How  bright 
a  spot  in  this  gloomy  outlook!  How  refreshing  those 
cherries  look!  The  soldiers  of  Procopius  are  in  almost  as 
great  a  thirst  as  we  are  in  hunger.  At  last  I  have  a  plan! 
Already  hope  gives  me  new^  life!  I  will  go  with  all  possi- 
ble haste,  and  gather  the  children  of  the  town  together  and 
send  them  with  the  cherries  to  Procopius  and  his  men. 
After  all,  they  are  but  men,  and  the  sight  of  their  suffering 
cannot  but  touch  the  hardest.  We  are  saved!  We  are 
saved! 

{He  runs  offy  still  crying,  "He  are  saved!  ^*) 
Scene  III  —  Before  the  Gates 

{Children  are  assembled  with  the  townspeople.  Brafiches 
of  cherries  are  distributed.  Some  mothers  are  crying,  "/  can- 
not let  my  little  one  go/'  others  are  telling  their  children  to 
save  their  homes,  and  that  they  will  be  heroes  in  years  to  come. 
Gates  are  thrown  open  and  the  children  pass  out,  each  laden 
with  his  fruity  burden.) 

All  Bless  our  dear  little  children!  {The  children  are 
watched  until  out  of  sight;  the  gates  are  closed  again  and  the 
people  disperse.) 

ACT    II 

i  Scene  I  —  Procopius  at  his  tent 

Procopius  Up,  men!  To  arms!  The  people  of  Naum- 
burg  must  have  received  outside  help !  {Soldiers  gather  about 
him.)  This  is  not  our  looked-for  surrender,  but  some  new 
device  for  surrounding  us.  They  send  the  children  first  — 
oh,  cowards!  Spare  the  little  ones,  if  possible,  but  show 
the  deceivers  no  mercy. 

First  Soldier  But,  sir,  there  are  only  children,  and  they 
surely  look  too  starved  to  harm  anything. 

Procopius  What  have  they  in  their  arms?  (Sighing) 
Alas!  it  makes  me  think  of  the  little  ones  at  home!  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  them  in  such  a  plight ! 

Second  Soldier  They  are  bearing  cherries!  May  wr 
not  have  them  within  the  camp?  Verily  the  cherries  would 
be  as  refreshing  as  a  drink. 

'  Procopius    By  all  means  do  you  bring  them    in.      I 
myself  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  hold  that  chubby 


though  pale   youngster  with   the  yellow    hair 
upon  my  lap  and  hear  his  childish  prattle. 

{Soldiers  go  forth  to  meet  the  children  and  es- 
cort them  to  the  camp.  Here  the  soldiers  play 
with  the  children,  and  eat  the  cherries.) 

Scene  II  —  At  the  enemy^s  camp 

Procopius  The  sun  is  getting  low  and  these 
little  ones  must  return  to  their  parents.  My 
soldiers  shall  attend  you  to  the  gates  and  others 
will  follow  with  food  to  relieve  the  poor  sufferers- 
Tomorrow,  instead  of  surrender,  we  will  ask  that 
a  peace  treaty  be  drawn  up  —  for  you  have 
conquered  us,  not  by  force,  but  by  gentleness 
and  pity.    Owr  blessings  go  with  you. 

Soldiers  {giving  children  bread  and  other  food. 
Crowding  around  children  and  forming  lines) 
Hurrah  for  the  little  ones! 

{They  all  march  towards  Naumburg.) 

Scene    III  —  The    CouncU-room    again.    Merchants    and 
Procopius  with  attendants  are  seated  about  the  roam 

First  Merchant  We  are  gathered  here  to-day  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances  than  those  of  our  last  meeting. 
Then  starvation  and  surrender  faced  us  and  bowed  all 
^vith  grief — to-day,  through  the  magnanimity  of  Proco- 
pius, we  are  gathered  here  to  sign  this  treaty,  fittingly  drawn 
up  by  our  good  Wolff. 

Second  Merchant  I  propose  we  give  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  kind  Procopius  —  and  to  worthy  Wolff  here. 

All    Aye  —  aye. 

Procopius  {stepping  forward  and  affixing  seal)  To  me? 
Indeed  you  owe  no  thanks  to  me.  Rather  to  the  little 
children  who  saved  your  city,  for  it  was  through  pity  of 
them  that  I  was  won.  History  is  replete  with  tales  of 
suffering,  but  the  beautiful  victory  won  by  children  will 
go  down  the  centuries  in  gentleness  and  loveliness. 

Merchants  Our  children!  Bless  them!  We  render  them 
more  than  thanks  —  we  give  them  homage! 

{All  pass  out.)         


The  Tip-toe  Man 

Siuan  M*  Kane 

Over  the  hills,  white-robed  with  snow, 
When  wild  winds  laugh,  and  bright  stars  glow, 
The  Tip-toe  Man  will  come  your  way, 
With  eight  reindeer,  and  loaded  sleigh. 
Then  just  at  twelve  by  the  ticking  dock, 
With  a  magic  key  he  will  turn  the  lock, 
.\nd  open  the  door  and  tip-toe  in, 
And  glance  around  while  he  strokes  his  chin. 

Tip-tip-tip-et-ty  toe, 

To  warm  white  beds  he  will  softly  go. 

Oh,  how  merry  his  eyes  will  be. 

If,  on  the  face  of  each  child  he  can  see 

A  little  track  called  "The  Path  of  Smiles," 

With  never  a  comer  for  "After-Whiles," 

.\nd  the  lips  all  pursed  "I  will"  to  say. 

With  no  little  shelf  where  "Can't"  may  stay. 

Tip-tip-tip-et-ty  toe. 

He'll  fill  the  stockings  hung  in  a  row, 

Giving  to  each  little  girl  and  boy 

Apples  and  candy,  and  a  beautiful  toy. 

Tip-tip-tip-et-ty  toe, 

Out  of  the  door  he  will  softly  go. 

And  ride  away  as  fast  as  he  can, 

For  good  St.  Nick  is  the  Tip-toe  Man. 
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Clown  Dance  for  School-room  or  Gymnasium 

Harriet  A.  James 

Music  —  J  inarch  time.    To  be  done  in  couples.    Partners  side  by  side  —  facing  front. 


Step  I 

1     a    Jump  to  open  position. 

Arms  extended  to  side  (Fig.  1).     (1  measure.) 
b    Jump  to  closed  position. 

Arms  close  to  sides  (Fig.  2).     (1  measure.) 
c    Repeat  I  a,  b^  and  a  again  in  quick  time. 
Hold  position  a. 

(2  measures  for  all  of  c) 
Jump  to  closed  position  (Fig.  2).     (1    measure.) 
Jump  to  open   position  (Fig.    1).     (1   measure.) 
Repeat  quick  time  2  a,  b,  a,  and  hold  a  position. 

(2  measures.) 
Repeat  1  and  2. 
Step  II 

1    a    Jiunp  sideward  and  squat  (Fig.  3). 
Anns  crossed  in  front.     (1  measure). 


a 
b 
c 


I)    Jump  toward  partner  and  squat  (Fig.  4). 
Repeat  quick  time  1  a^  b,  a  and  hold  a. 
(2   measures.) 
2    a    Jump  toward  partner  and  squat  (Fig.  4). 
b    Jump  away  from  partner  and  squat  (Fig.  3). 
Repeat  in  quick  time  2  a,  b,  a,  and  hold  a. 

(2  measures.) 
Repeat  1  and  2. 

Step  III    (Turn  back  to  partner) 

a    Two  sneaking  steps  away  from  partner. 

(2  measures.) 
b    3  quick  time  sneak  steps  around  in  drcle  and  back 
to  face  partner  and  hold  (Fig.  5).    (2meas.) 
Repeat  3  times  a  and  b,  » 

Step  IV    Same  as  Step  I. 
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The  Connecticut  Method  of 
Teaching  Reading 

Lewis  S.  Milb 

(Agent  ot  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Superintend- 
ent of  Sdiooh  for  the  Towns  of  Avon  and  Farmington,  Conn.) 

December  Suggestions 

LAST  year  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 
received  reports  from  466  first  grades  in  the  State 
using  this  method  of  teaching  reading.  These 
reports  covered  the  time  from  September,  or  the 
opening  of  school,  to  December  first.  During  this  time 
the  method  calk  for  the  thorough  teaching  of  approxi- 
mately 300  words  so  that  the  children  can  recognize  and 
pronounce  them  whether  seen  in  print  or  in  writing.  Of 
the  466  first  grades  reporting,  140,  or  30%,  were  found  to 
be  from  50  to  200  words  in  advance  of  the  suggested  out- 
line; over  30%  had  completed  the  required  300  and  a 
little  less  than  30%  were  from  100  to  150  words  behind 
in  the  work.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  466  schools, 
therefore,  using  the  method  had  failed  to  accomplish  the 
'work.  In  several  of  Uiese  schools  there  had  been  changes 
in  tewJiers  or  sickness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The 
results,^. were  very  satisfactory.  The  "It  can't  be  done" 
of  many  a  teacher  had  been  changed  to,  "I  wouldn't 
believe  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it." 

T^e  first  week  in  December  is  an  excellent  time  to  make 
an  inventory  of  each  diild's  progress  in  the  reading  work 
of  Grade  I,  testing  each  pupil  separately  and  recording 
the  words  eastty  recognized.  As  has  been  urged,  tiiis 
review  drill  and  test  woork  is  essential  to  progress  in  reading 
as  well  as  in  arithmetic.  To  neglect  it  invites  failure  in 
any  line  of  school  work. 
The  new  work  for  December  is  as  follows: 

The  Little  Land.    Stevenson   28  new  words 

The  Shut-eye  Train.    Field 38  new  words 

Singmg,  Stevenson.    Sunbeams 31  new  words 

The  Lost  Doll.    Kingsley 32  new  words 

In  these  selections  there  is  a  total  of  129  new  words 
to  be  taught  during  the  month  of  December. 

All  tiie  devices  mentioned  in  the  previous  article  (see 
November  issue)  apply  as  well  for  the  work  of  this  month. 
In  addition,  part  of  the  seat  work  is  on  the  selections  in 
review,  and  in  the  last  period  of  the  day,  which  is  a  review 
period,  each  child  may  read  a  different  selection  and  pro- 
nounce the  words  at  the  close.  The  Roman  niunerals  by 
which  each  selection  is  numbered  may  be  used  to  locate 
the  selections.  Work  may  be  begim  from  the  phonic  chart. 
A  few  of  the  phonograms  may  be  taught  as  they  occur. 
The  pupils,  with  a  little  attention,  come  to  know  the  letters 


and  some  filing  of  words  of  two  letters  may  be  under- 
taken. This  may  be  both  oral  and  written  during  this 
month. 

Beginning  with  Selection  XII,  "The  Littie  Land,"  the 
teacher  may  omit  tdling  the  story  to  the  dass  before 
taking  up  the  selection.  In  place  of  the  story  read  tiie 
whole  selection  to  the  dass  for  the  general  meaning.  Then 
question  the  class  as  to,  "  What  is  the  story  about?  "  **What 
happens  in  this  story?"  Later,  the  teacher  may  read  the 
first  line  or  the  first  two  lines  and  ask  the  class  to  make 
some  statement  as  to  the  meaning;  e.g.  teacher  reads: 

"When  at  home  alone  I  sit," 

and  asks,  "Who  has  sat  at  home  alone?"  "How  did  you 
feel  about  it?"  Read  the  second  line  and  ask  how  the 
boy  in  this  story  felt  about  it.  Go  through  each  of  the 
December  selections  with  the  dass  in  this  way.  ,  Let  the 
children  relate  a  few  of  their  own  similar  experiences  and 
through  their  own  experiences  they  will  more  fully  imdcr- 
stand  the  selections.  This  shoiJd  lead  to  better  expression 
in  their  reading.  Also,  the  teacher  is  requested  to  keq> 
in  mind  the  fact  that  both  the  thought  as  well  as  the 
mechanics  of  each  selection  is  to  be  taught 

"The  Littie  Land"  and  "The  Shut-Eye  Train"  pertain 
to  going  to  sleep  —  pleasant  anticipation  —  happy  dreams. 
Pictures  of  chOdren  going  to  bed  and  of  children  asleep 
may  accompany  these  selections.  The  teacher  may  draw 
an  illustration,  perhaps  a  littie  girl  in  cap  and  gown  and 
with  a  candle,  beside  the  selection,  "The  Shut-Eye  Train," 
on  the  blackboard.  This  adds  immensdy  to  the  interest. 
The  children  may  express  thtoiselves  fredy  as  to  their 
own  experiences.  Only  as  these  selections  are  connected 
with  the  life  and  daily  experiences  of  the  children  do  they 
imderstand  or  enjoy  them. 

"Singing'^  and  "Sunbeams"  turn  from  the  "Land  of  Play'* 
to  the  out  of  door  and  other  experiences  of  diildren. 

In  reading  the  sdections  this  month  children  may,  in 
turn,  read  line  by  line,  two  lines  each,  three  lines  each,  etc 

When  Sdection  XV,  "The  Lost  Doll,"  is  reached,  several 
of  the  children  may  bring  dolls  to  school  and  each  in  turn 
with  a  doll  sit  or  stand  before  the  dass  and  read  or  redte 
the  selection  as  if  it  were  real.  This,  again,  hdps  in  ex- 
pression. 

Teacher  and  children  need  to  know,  act  and  fed  the 
spirit  of  each  sdection.  The  work  should  move  quickly 
and  pleasantly.  Do  not  waste  time  waiting  for  a  child 
to  identify  any  word.  Point  to  the  word  in  its  setting 
in  the  sdection,  and  if  the  child  still  hesitates,  pronoimce 
the  word  for  him  at  once,  but  return  to  it  again  and  again 
diuing  the  recitation  period. 

Finally,  by  the  montii  of  December  several  of  the  class 
ma^  be  able  to  find  at  home  in  magazines  a  few  pictures 
which  seem  to  illustrate  some  parts  of  the  sdections.  This 
should  be  encouraged. 
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XII 

The  Little  Land 

When  at  home  alone  I  sit 
And  am  very  tired  of  it, 
I  have  just  to  shut  my  eyes 
To  go  sailing  through  the  skies— 
To  go  sailing  far  away 
To  the  pleasant  Land  of  Play; 
To  the  fairy  land  afar 
Where  the  Little  People  are; 
Where  the  clover-tops  are  trees, 
And  the  rain -pools  are  the  seas. 
And  the  leaves  like  little  ships 
Sail  about  on  tiny  trips; 
And  above  the  daisy  tree 

Through  the  grasses, 
High  overhead  the  Bumble  Bee 

Hums  and  passes. 

—Stevenson 


XIV 
Singing 

Of  speckled  eggs  the  birdie  sings 
And  nests  among  the  trees; 

The  sailor  sings  of  ropes  and  things 
In  ships  upon  the  seas. 

The  children  sing  in  far  Japan, 
The  children  sing  in  SpAin; 

The  organ  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing  in  the  rain.  —  Stevenson 

Sunbeams 

Merry  little  sunbeams, 

Flitting  here  and  there; 
Joyotis  little  sunbeams, 

Dancing  everywhere. 
Come  they  with  the  morning  light 
And  chase  away  the  gloomy  ni^t. 

Kind  words  are  like  sunbeams, 
That  sparkle  as  they  fall; 

And  loving  smiles  are  simbeams, 
A  light  of  joy  to  all. 


among 

joy 

sailor 

chase 

joyous 

smg 

children 

kind 

smgmg 

dancing 

loving 

smgs 

eggs 

merry 

smiles 

everywhere 

mormng 

Spain 

flitting 

nest 

sparkle 

gloomy 

organ 

speckled 

here 

rain 

sunbeams 

Japan 

ropes 

upon 
words 

XV 

The  Lost  Doll 

land 

afar 

people 

clover-tops 

trees 

rain-pools 

seas 

leaves 

ships 


home 

alone 

sit 

am 

tired 

eyes 
sailing 

skies 

pleasant 

fairy 

Note  This  selection  shows  the  large  type  used  in  printing  the 
cards  designed  for  the  children's  use.  For  a  description  of  these 
cards  and  their  use,  see  November  issue. 


sail 

tiny 

trips 

daisy 

grasses 

overhead 

bumble  bee 

hums 

passes 


I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears, 

And  her  hair  was  so  chamaingly  curled. 
But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I  played  m  the  heath  one  day; 
And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  dears; 

But  I  never  coiJd  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day; 
Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears. 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 
And  her  arm  trodden  oS  by  the  cows,  dears. 

And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled; 
Yet  for  old  tune's  sake,  she  is  stiU,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world.  —  Kingsley 


sake 

time's 

sweet 

terribly 

trodden 

washed 

week 

white 

world 

yet 


arm 

folks 

bit 

found 

changed 

hair 

charmingly 

heath 

cheeks 

lay 

could 

least 

cows 

lost 

curled 

paint 

dears 

played 

doll 

poor 

find 

red 
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The  Drill  Side   of   Arithmetic 

Marion  D.  Paine 

IV 

The  Forty-five  Addition  Combination 

THE  beginnings  of  arithmetic  are  taught  by  means 
of  objects  and  by  giving  our  pupils  number  con- 
cepts through  experiences.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
their  nimiber  sense  is  developed  before  entering 
school,  and  the  first  formal  step  should,  of  course,  be  similar. 
But,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  knowledge  which  they 
bring  to  school  has  been  gained  naturally,  it  is  not  syste- 
matic. The  first  care  should,  therefore,  be  to  supplement 
any  gaps  which  remain  by  constant  and  varied  exercises 
with  all  sorts  of  objects,  and  by  a  large  variety  of  number 
games,  rhythmic  exercises,  and  motor  activities:  for  the 
number  sense  develops  slowly  in  many  children,  and  this 
development  should  not  be  hindered  by  the  lack  of  an 
objective  background  for  the  number  concepts. 

There  comes,  however,  a  time  when  the  need  for  exclusive 
object  teaching  is  past.  At  this  stage  the  child  is  ready 
to  acquire  the  tools  of  arithmetic,  commencing  ordinarily 
with  the  addition  combinations  from  1  +  1  to  9  +  9.  No 
amount  of  work  with  objects  can,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  bright  pupils,  obviate  the  necessity  for  special  drill 
on  these  combinations,  and  the  second  year  is  usually 
devoted   to   perfecting   them. 

In  many  schools  these  facts  are  taught  somewhat  as 
we  learn  to  spell  —  by  a  frequent  imaging  of  the  desired 
information.    Figure  work,  such  as 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

+1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 


10 


is  placed  conspicuously  before  the  pupils,  and  read  and 
copied  by  them. 

The  method  of  learning  the  addition  combinations  thus 
illustrated,  though  by  no  means  to  be  entirely  condemned, 
is  yet  not  the  best  and  most  economical  method.  Un- 
questionably it  will  succeed  in  the  end,  for  there  is  almost 
no  possible  scheme  for  teaching  them  which  will  not  work 
in  time.  However,  the  teacher's  aim  is,  of  course,  to  make 
this  time  as  short  as  possible.  Economy  can  only  be 
realized  by  considerable  attention  to  the  workings  of 
chOdren's  minds,  and  there  is  quite  a  little  psycholc^ 
which  the  teacher  ought  to  master  before  she  can  give 
adequate  training  in  even  these  supposedly  simple  facts. 

At  first  thought  the  so-called  Grube  system  of  develop- 
ing number  facts  seems  very  logical.  To  do  everything 
possible  with  5,  to  learn  everything  p)OSsible  about  5,  before 
considering  6  —  this  surely  is  simple  to  comprehend  and 
appears  like  good  logic.  But  a  little  thought  and  experience 
show  that  it  is  not  logical  at  all,  nor  is  it  psychological. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  group  of  number  facts: 


2  +  3  =  5 

3  +  2  =  5 


5  —  2  =  3 
5  —  3  =  2 


Is  it  not  clear  that  the  time  spent  in  learning 
5  —  2  =  3  5  —  3  =  2 

had  better  be  given,  for  instance,  to  a  study  of  the  various 
combinations  of  6,  going  back  to  the  subtraction  —  which 
is  only  the  reverse  of  addition  —  after  that  has  been  firmly 
fixed  by  varied  drills?  And  not  only  should  the  subtrac- 
tion be  deferred  for  this  reason,  but  is  it  not  true  that  a 
child  can  learn  one  process  at  a  time  much  more  quickly 
than  he  can  two?  In  which  case  the  addition,  as  being  more 
elementary,  as  well  as  basic  for  the  subtraction,  must 
precede. 


If  we  are,  then,  to  concentrate  on  the  addition  work. 
leaving  the  subtraction  for  a  period  somewhat  later,  in 
^hat  order  should  we  proceed?    Should  we  teach 


1  + 1 

2  +  2 

2  +  3 

2  +  1 

3  +  1 

3  +  2 

1  +  2 

1  +  3 

4  +  1 
1  +  4 

and  so  on,  follo\iing  the  Grube  plan  in  part?  Perhaps 
at  first  this  is  not  a  bad  idea.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
some  combinations  are  easier  than  others  and  these  should 
be  mastered  first.  For  instance,  adding  one  to  a  number 
is  simply  coimting,  and  all  the  combinations  from  1  +  1 
to  10+1  will  need  little  formal  teaching.  The  children 
will  enjoy  repeating  a  sort  of  addition  table,  alone  or  in 
concert.    Thk  should  be  attempted  in  both  forms: 


1  +  1  =  2 

1  +  1=2 

2+1  =  3 

1  +  2  =  3 

3  +  1=4 

1+3  =  4 

4+1  =  5 

1+4  =  5 

5+1  =  6 

1+5  =  6 

6+1  =  7 

1  +  6  =  7 

7+1  =  8 

1+7  =  8 

8+1  =  0 

1+8  =  9 

9  +  1  =10 

1  +  9  =10 

the  second  being  somewhat  more  difficult. 

Counting  by  nimibers  other  than  one  should  be  be^un 
very  early  in  a  child's  number  experience.  He  can  easily 
be  taught  tocount by  2's  to  20,  merely  remembering  to  drop 
out  every  other  number.  It  is  wise  to  learn  to  count  fairly 
well  by  I's,  2's,  and  6 's  before  trying  other  numbers.  Then 
a  knowledge  of  coimting  by  3's  to  30  and  by4*sto  20^iii 
much  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  addition  combinatior  , 

Of  course  these  facts  must  ultimately  be  known  abnost 
automatically  by  all  children.  In  the  earlier  stages,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  bad  plan  to  eliminate  the  process  of  reasoning. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  better  for  a  child  to  know  that 
6  +  3  =  9  because  it  is  simply  coimting  by  3's,  than  not. 

By  making  use  of  the  counting  knowledge  outlined  above, 
the  teacher  may  require  a  child  who  can  do  the  counting 
to  discover  the  answers  to  the  following,  or  to  re-discover 
them  if  he  has  forgotten: 

After  counting  by  2*s  — 


+  2 


i  +  2 
2  +  4 


6  +  2 
2  +  6 


After  counting  by  3's — 

3  +  3  6  +  3 

6  +  6 

After  counting  by  4's  — 
4  +  4 


8+  2 
2  +8 


+  3 
+  9 


8  +  4 
4  +  8 


10  +  -2 

2  +  1 


9  +  (i 

6+9 


For  instance,  supposing  the  sight  of  6  +  2  does  not  call 
up  the  image  8,  the  pupil  may  be  asked  to  count  by  2's 
and  stopped  when  he  has  said,  "2,  4,  6,  8."  He  will  be 
dull  indeed  if  he  does  not  then  know  that  6  +  2  and  2  +  <> 
are   8. 

Eliminating,  then,  the  combinations  of  numbers  given 
above,  which  can  best  be  reasoned  out  by  reference  to 
counting  by  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  there  remain  twenty-six  others  — 


2+3 

3  +  4 

4  +  5 

5  +  5 

6  +  0 

7  +  7  S  +  s 

2  +  5 

3  +  5 

4  +  6 

5  +  6 

6  +  7 

7  +  8  8  +  i" 

2  +  7 

3  +  7 

4  +  7 

.^  +  7 

6  +  8 

7  +  9 

2  +  9 

3  +  8 

4  +  9 

5  +  8 

9  +  9 

5  +  9 
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Pott  Card 


A  CkrblniM  Witlt 
If  yon  *'A  M«rrie  CSiriilaiMi!'*  wiA 

For  me*  mad  1  for  you,  dear* 
Vm  wwrf  msft  on  ChrklnuA  Dar> 

Bolh  widiot  wiB  egno  tmo,  doorl  ~A«  &  4. 


"vstvn* 


ewk.4tf«« 


Many  of  these  are  among  the  most  troublesome  combina- 
tions. The  first  step  in  learning  them  is  to  memorize  thor- 
oughly the  following  table: 


1  +  1 

2  +  2 

3  +  3 

4  +  4 

5  +  6 


=  2 

-  4 
=  6 

-  8 
=  10 


6  + 

6  =  12 

7  + 

7  =  14 

8  + 

8  =   16 

9  + 

9-18 

10  + 

10  =  20 

There  is  about  this  a  good  rhythmic  swing  which  keeps 
it  from  being  a  difficult  piece  of  memorization,  especially 
if  repeated  in  concert.  5  +  5,  6  +  6,  7  +  7,  8  +  8,  9  +  9, 
may  now  be  taken  from  our  list  of  imknown  facts  leaving 
twenty-one,  or  less  than  half,  remaining.  In  reasoning 
these  out  two  methods  are  possible. 

As  an  instance  of  the  first,  take,  for  example,  7  +  8.  If 
this  prove  troublesome  the  teacher  may  say,  "How  much 
are  7  +  7?  7  +  8  are  one  more."  But  with  7  +  6,  in- 
stead of  saying,  "7+6  are  one  less,"  it  would  be  better 
to  refer  to  6  +  6,  always  retaining  the  idea  of  addition. 
6  +  8  may  be  shown  to  be  two  more,  6  +  9  three  more, 
though  with  these  the  connection  is  less  valuable  because 
less  immediate. 

Still  remaining  on  our  list  are  such  combinations  as 
9  +  2,  or  9  +  4.  Obviously  these  cannot  be  reasoned  out 
as  can  9  +  8,  since  9  k  much  larger  than  2  or  4,  while  9  +  8 
is  very  near  to  8  +  8.  The  best  way  to  get  at  such  a  com- 
bination is  to  ask  the  pupU  to  begin  an  addition  table  with 
9+1,  saying,  "9  +  1  =  10,  9  +  2  =  11,  9  +  3  =  12, 
9  +  4  =  13,"  and  so  on,  until  he  reaches  the  desired  goal. 
8  +  3,  2  +  7,  3  +  5,  or  any  combination  consisting  of  a 
large  and  a  smaller  number,  may  be  worked  out  after  this 
plan. 


Many  teachers  add  to  the  usual  forty-five  combinations 
the  list  given  below: 


10  +  1  • 
10  +  2 
10  +  3 

+  4 
+  5 


10 
10 


10  +  6 
10  +  7 
10  +  8 
10  +  9 
10  +10 


These  are  not  difficult  of  acquisition  and  the  brighter  pupils 
will  soon  catch  the  theory  upon  which  they  are  based.  For 
the  slower  ones  the  following  is  suggested.  Suppose  a  boy 
does  not  know  10  +  6,  he  may  be  asked  to  go  to  the  board  and 
write  down  a  6,  then  to  put  a  1  before  it,  making  16.  He 
may  then  be  adted  to  repeat,  "10  +  6  are  16,  6  +  10  are 
16."  The  underlying  reason  need  not  necessarily  be  ex- 
plained; for,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  constant  use  is  the 
best  way  of  impressing  the  process  upon  his  mind. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  devices  as  have  been 
outlined  should  be  treated  frankly  as  crutches  and  dis- 
carded immediately  as  soon  as  the  need  for  them  is  past. 
It  has  been  said  that  only  bright  children  count  on  their 
fingers,  because  the  dull  ones  do  not  know  enough  to  do  so. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  keep  children  from 
using  their  fingers  as  counters,  and  then,  while  giving  them 
no  other  means  of  finding  out  their  answers,  still  require 
absolute  correctness.  Surely  constant  recourse  to  groiq>s 
of  objects  is  a  lame  and  laborious  way  of  going  at  the  matter, 
though  it  is  sometimes  a  necessity.  Much  better  are  simple 
anal3rtical  methods,  such  as  are  here  described.  By  them, 
not  only  may  the  labor  of  acquiring  these  necessary  tools 
be  greatly  minimized,  but  the  chilcfien's  reasoning  powers 
may  be  developed  and  strengthened. 


Second  Year  Phonics 

IV 
Kate  K.  O'NeiU 

(Book  rights  roerved) 

MAKE  a  list  of  words,  using  long  and  short  e,  for 
review.    Also  give  review  of  words  ending  in  e. 
1    £  on  the  end  of  a  word  is  silent.     2    £  on 
the  end  of  a  word  changes  the  short  vowel  to  a 
long  vowel. 

Give  children  a  list  of  words  with  the  short  vowel;  have 
them  copy  these  words  and  write  opposite  the  words  with 
the  vowel  sound  changed,  as:  can,  bit,  nm,  cub,  not,  nut. 
Their  list  will  be  like  this: 


can 
bit 
run 

cane 
bite 

cub 
not 
nut 


cube 
note 


Give  list  of  words  using  short  e  that  may  be  changed  to 
long  e  by  adding  a. 


Ben 

set 
red 


bean 
seat 
read 
used) 


r6ad   (depending  on  where   it  is 


E  with  a  bar  under  it  equals  a  long. 


cro  quet 

deign 

dis  o  bey 

eight 

freight 

hey 


hey  day 

neigh 

neigh  bor 

obey 

prey 

reign 


rem 

rein  deer 
skein 
sleigh 
they 


E  with  a  dot  over  it  equals  short  i. 

been  Eng  land         Eng  lish 


vem 

veil 

weigh 

weight 

whey 


pret  ty 
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£  circiunflex  equals  a  circiunflez: 


bear 
heir 
pear 


swear 

tear 

there 


their 
wear 
where 


E  with  tilde  (or  wave)  over  it  is  always  followed  by  r: 


broth  er 
cen  ter 
cer  tain 
cer  tif  i  cate 
Derby 
de  sert 
des  sert 
de  ter  mine 
early 
earn* 
earn  est 
earth 
Eas  ter 
em  broid  er 
em  broid  er  y 
en  er  gy 
en  ter 

en  ter  tain 
sermon 
sev  er  al 
sterling 
tem  per 
the  a  ter 


en  ter  tain  ment     mer  chant 


ev  er 

ev  er  y 

fath  er 

fer  ment 

fun 

f e  ver 

germ 

German 

Germany 

heard 

her 

herb 

herd 

jerk 

ker  nel 

learn 

serve 

sperm 

stem 

ten  der 

ther  mom  e  ter 

vniter 


mercy 

moth  er 

nerve 

pearl 

permit 

person 

per  spir  a  tion 

pert 

pre  fer 

re  cov  er 

re  frig  er  a  tor 

reg  is  ter 

re  hears  al 

re  main  der 

re  mem  ber 

search 

service 
sis  ter 
teach  er 
term 
verse 
were 


Obscure  e  marked  with  a  suspended  bar  over  it. 


ce  re  al 
de  cay 
de  ceive 
de  cide 
declare 
de  cline 
defect 
de  fend 
de  form 
defy 
delay 
de  light 
de  liv  er 


de  ter  mine 
de  test 
de  toiu" 
de  vour 
e  clipse 
e  las  tic 
e  lee  tion 
e  lee  trie 
e  lee  trie  i  ty 
el  e  phant 
el  e  vate 
el  e  va  tor 
en  e  my 


pre  pare 
pre  sent 
pre  tend 
re  cess 
re  cipe 
re  cov  er 
reflect 
re  flee  tion 
re  frig  er  a  tor 
regret 
rehearse 
re  hears  al 
re  joiee 


remedy 

re  move 

repair 

repay 

repeal 

repel 

reply 

report 

reproach 

re  sem  ble 

re  solve 

result 

re  tire 


de  mand 
de  mure 
de  part 
defend 
depend 
desert 
deserve 
de  sire 
de  spise 
de  stroy 
de  tain 
de  tect 


e  nor  mous 
enough 
E  pis  CO  pal 
e  qual  i  ty 
e  rect 
e  rec  tion 
e  vap  o  rate 
ge  og  ra  phy 
ge  ra  ni  um 
he  pat  i  ca 
peculiar 
prefer 


relapse 
re  late 
re  la  tion 
release 
re  lent 
re  li  a  ble 
re  lief 
re  lieve 
re  lig  ion 
rely 
re  mark 


re  turn 
re  venge 
re  ward 
sec  re  ta  ry 
se  cure 
skele  ton\ 
tel  e  graph 
tel  e  phone 
tel  e  scope 
ther  mom  e  ter 
veg  e  ta  ble 


Ew  is  pronounced  in  three  different  ways.  The  dic- 
tionary gives  no  markings  to  distinguish  them.  For  con- 
venience the  Pollard  system  gives  no  mark  when  ew  equab 
u  long;  two  dots  under  ew  equal  to  oo  long;  and  a  bar 
through  ew  equal  to  o  long.  By  using  these  marks  we 
find  the  children  get  the  words  with  no  difficulty. 


blew 

clew 

dew 

ewe 

few 

flew 


brew 
chew 


Ew  equals  u  long 

gew-gaws              knew 
hew                      mew 
hewn                    new 

pew 
sew  er 
slew 

Jew                       news 
jewel                     news  boy 
Jew's  harp            news  pa  per 

view 

whew 

yew 

Ew  equals  oo  long 

dew                      drew 
crew                     grew 

strewn 
threw 

Ew  equals  o  long 

sew 


.,  As  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  above  words  in  this 
article,  it  will  be  wise  to  look  in  the  dictionary  for  phonic 
and  accent  marks  imless  you  are  sure  you  know. 


For  Chart: 


e 
e 
e 


ear 
bed 
o  bey 
e    been 
e    here 


e 

T 

e 

ew 

ew 


jerk 

enough 

mew 

grew 

sew 


For  pronouncing.    Don't  mark  unless  really  necessary. 
Put  in  sentences  pertaining  to  the  story: 

The  Gingerbread  Boy 


old  woman 

wanted 

make 

baked 

oven 

fox 

mowers 

fast 

red  house 

river 

swim 

raisins 

frosting 

cinnamon  drops 

jumped 

ran 

old  man 

cow 

shoiJder 

citron 

all  gone 

mouth 

threshers 

snapped 

rolling-pin 

nose 

smel 

tail 

half 

hiU 

little  boy 

back 

quarter 

eat 

gingerbread 

opened 

quick 

bam 

field 

bridge 

best 

ate 
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Christmas  in  a  Primary  Room 


Ruby  Nasb 


DUTCH  sand-tables,  Pagrim  posters  and  Thanks- 
giving programs  are  just  over  with.  What  next? 
A  four  days'  vacation  has  given  us  a  breathing 
spell  and  we  are  ready  for  another  effort.  After 
all,  how  monotonous  primary  school  would  be  if  it  were 
not  for  these  extra  daysl 

Yes,  Christmas.  Just  as  I  am  thinking  it  over,  along 
comes  Primary  Education,  Ladies*  Home  Journal  and 
other  periodicals  with  their  Christmas  covers,  pictures, 
stories  and  ideas  along  all  lines.  I  am  enthusiastic  at 
once,  and  ideas  are  so  numerous  that  I  mtist  begin  the 
process  of  elimination.  No,  I  shall  not  have  a  program. 
Anyway,  we  have  just  given  one  and  as  the  chun^es  want 
to  use  the  children,  I  shall  very  willingly  dispense  with 
a  program  and  encourage  the  children  in  their  eflforts  for 
the  church  in  celebration  of  a  day  which,  first  of  all,  be- 
longs to  the  chiu-ch.* 

Room  decorations?  Yes,  and  we  must  begin  right 
away  to  make  our  room  look  Christmasy.  Do  you  ever 
make  calls  on  the  poorest  families  in  your  conunimity? 
If,  by  reason  of  any  church  or  social  work,  it  is  yoiu-  privi- 
lege to  do  so  —  yes,  I  say,  a  privilege  —  you  know  how 
cheerless  some  homes  are.  There  is  not  a  bright  picture, 
an  ornament  of  any  sort,  or,  in  fact,  anjrthing  to  simply 
feast  the  eyes  upon. 

So  let  us  have  the  school-room  pretty  for  three  weeks 
before  Christmas.  This  can  be  done  gradually,  and  we 
must  take  care  to  avoid  the  cluttered  appearance,  which 
is  not  pleasing  and  cannot  be  educative.  Decorations 
must  be  massed  to  be  effective.  Can  you  recall  anything 
less  artistic  than  a  sprig  of  evergreen  over  every  picture 
in  the  room,  and  paper  chains  strung  from  every  con- 
ceivable place? 

Heretofore,  my  December  efforts  have  been  centered 
on  Christmas  booklets.  Will  U  pay  to  again  search  through 
old  magazines,  scrap-books,  catalogues  and  where-not,  to 
get  patterns  and  pictures  which  can  be  so  sunplified 
that  eadi  of  fifty  children  can  use  them  creditablv?  The 
question  is  answered  when  a  college  boy  brings  his  little 
keepsake  out  to  compare  with  a  little  neighbor's  and 
remarks,  "Geel  I  could  write  better  then,  than  now." 
And  again,  when  a  mother  whose  little  one  has  been  snatched 
from  her,  tells  me  how  thankful  she  is  that  some  of  her 
George's  best  work  is  thus  preserved.  And  even  when 
tlie  children  themselves  clutch  the  newly  finished  book 
and  start  proudly  home,  saying,  "I  am  going  to  put  mine 
in  the  top  bureau  drawer,  to  keepJ^ 

Decorations,  booklets  —  yes,  a  gift  for  Father,  Mother 
and  Baby,  and  of  course  a  little  ''doinV  on  the  last  day. 

A  busy  three  weeks?  But  are  not  all  the  weeks  busy? 
You  know  one  can  always  manage  work,  somehow^  when 
it  seems  necessary  or  it  is  to  one's  liking. 

I  shall  begin  by  re-arranging  my  program,  increasing 
the  time  for  writing  and  drawing,  and  omitting  the  formal 
language  and  nature  work.  The  story  work  can  best  be 
done  in  the  morning  exercises  as  the  sacred  Christmas 
story  should  not  be  used  for  reproduction,  but  should  be 
told  and  retold  by  the  use  of  verse,  song  and  picture,  by 
the  teacher.  Santa  Claus  stories,  facts  about  sheep, 
camels,  reindeer  and  the  like,  can  be  easily  interwoven 
with  the  handwork  lessons. 

By  so  combining,  two  half-houi  periods  a  day  can  be 
given  to  handwork.  Two  weefcs  will  do  for  the  booklets, 
and  the  last  week  will  be  ample  for  the  gifts  and  still  leave 
a  couple  of  days  to  "just  be  glad."  Let  me  tell  you  defi- 
nitely how  these  plan?  were  carried  out  last  year. 

Decorations 
A  thoughtful  mother,  in  whose  yard  a  pine  tree  had 
been  cut  down,  called  me  by  'phone  and  offered  me  all 


the  pine  I  could  use,  delivered  at  the  school-house  door. 
Of  course,  I  gladly  accepted.  Parents  do  like  to  help  the 
teachers  and  the  school  when  they  can  see  the  way. 

These  pine  boughs  were  massed  heavily  above  the  front 
board,  with  two  "centers"  —  one  beneath  the  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  the  other  above  the  full 
sized  fire-place,  made  from  small  dry-goods  boxes,  covered 
with  brick  paper.  From  these  centers,  red  cr^  paper 
streamers  and  bells  were  hung.  Each  side  of  die  foe- 
place  was  a  small  tree  set  in  a  jar  of  sand,  which  was 
covered  with  red  paper.  The  trees  were  covered  with 
"golden  cobwebs." 

^  From^  one  of  the  rear  comers,  burlap  is  stretdied  to 
either  side,  for  about  five  feet.  From  a  suggestion  in  the 
Ladies*  Home  Journal^  and  with  the  children's  help,  I 
made  a  poster  which  filled  one  half  of  this  burlap.  It 
was  something  like  this: 


The  sky  was  of  blue  crfipe  paper;  ground,  white;  moon, 
white;  trees,  house  and  fence,  black. 

As  Christmas  drew  near,  we  added  a  cut-out  of  '^  Santa 
and  His  Reindeer."  ^         -i 

On  the  other  half  of  the  burlap  were  pinned  all  the 
Madonnas  and  beautiful  Christmas  pictures  obtainable. 

The  kindergarten  table  stood  on  another  side  of  the 
room  and  on  it  was  placed  each  piece  of  handwork  as  it 
was  completed.  You  may  be  sure  it  was  never  pa^ed 
without  an  admiring  glance. 

BOOSXETS 

For  material,  we  used  plenty  of  good  drawing  papers 
white,  gray  and  manila,  Prang  colored  book  paper,  which 
comes  in  sheets  12''  x  lj8",  black  tailor's  paper,  paper 
napkins,  ingrain  wall  paper  and  printer's  scraps.  The 
paper  is  furnished  by  the  school,  and  as  I  voluntarily  use 
all  small  strips  and  short  lengths  from  all  the  grades  for 
every-day  work,  I  feel  I  can  use  freely  of  good  paper  for 
this  special  occasion.  The  school  also  furnishes  a  paper- 
cutter,  punch  and  stapler.  The  children's  work  boxes 
contain  paints,  crayola,  scissors  and  paste.  The  school 
furnishes  the  material  and  I  make  the  paste  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  five  cents  a  quart  from  the  following  recq)e: 
One  cup  floiu"  mixed  with  one  cup  cold  water.  Two  cups 
boiling  water,  to  which  has  been  added  one  teaspoon 
powdered  alum.  Boil  together  until  thick,  or  about  one 
minute.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  oil  of  cloves.  This  makes 
one  pint. 

It  requires  slow  and  definite  directing  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  get  careful  and  creditable  work  from  each 
child,  but  if  the  teacher  has  everything  in  readiness  and 
is  sure  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met,  the  results  may  be 
surprising.  Getting  results  is  what  pleases  the  children 
and  I  am  sure  our  educational  theones  will  not  suffer  if 
occasionally  we  lay  them  aside,  forget  why  we  are  doing 
what  we  are  and  simply  /to  for  its  own  sake. 

So  I  give  them  ruled  paper,  hektographed  copies, 
patterns  to  be  drawn  around,  and  even,  sometimes,  put 
pin-holes  througha  set  of  papers,  showing  just  where  to 
fold  or  write.  Lest  we  forget,  let  me  suggest  that  every 
stroke  of  the  actual  work  must  be  absolutely  the  child's 
own. 

This  year  our  booklet  had  twenty  pages  each  6"  x  9" 
as  follows: 
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Holly  cut  from  paper  napkin. 
"Dear  Father 
Dear  Mother 
Merry  Christmas 

Donald" 


Crayola  landscape  on  gray,  mounted  on  white. 


December  lettered  in  red  and  green  crayola. 
"  Christmas  comes 
But  once  a  year, 
And  when  it  comes 
It  brings  good  cheer." 


Hekttographed  poinsettia  in  water  color. 


Small  Madonna  mounted  on 
black. 

Why  do  bells 
For  Christmas  ring? 
Why  do  little 
Children  sing? 

6 
Landscape  cutting  of  shepherd. 

Background,  light  blue;  hills,  brown;  foreground,  green. 
The  little  stream  is  background  showing  dirough  a  cut 
in  foreground  paper.    Shepherd  and  sheep  hektographed. 


Bethlehem  lettered  in 

orange  and  blue. 
Stars,  gilt,  hekto- 
graphed. 


BETHLEHEM  /   '  •    ' 


8 


Camel  hektographed.    Mounted  on  brown  paper,  or 
sand-paper. 


ft^ 


9 

Design  in  red  and  green  crayola. 


10 
Santa  Claus  lettered  in 

red  and  green. 
"No  one  ever 
Speaks  to  him, 
But  he  is  so  dear." 


• 

11 

Free  hand  cutting,  "Night  before  Christmas.' 
Background,   gray. 
Foreground,   white. 
House  and  trees,  black. 
Moon,   white. 


Cutting  of  chimney. 
Santa,   hektographed. 
Background,  white. 
Roof,  gray. 
Chimney  and  Santa  red. 


13 

Hektographed  reindeer. 

Gray   background. 

Brown  reindeer. 

White  snow  (dialk)  foreground. 


14 
Free  hand  cutting. 
Tree,   green. 
Tub,    red. 


15 
Stockings  full  of  phonic  words. 
White,  mounted  on  color. 
Holly  from  napkms. 

16 
Free  hand  cutting  of  fire-place. 
Cut  from  red  strips  \\  inches 

wide. 
Stockings,  black. 

17 
Toys  cut  from  advertisements. 


18 
Merry  Christmas 
Santa  Claus  picture  from  advertisement,  in  red  and  green. 
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19 
Free  hand  cutting  of  candle. 
Background,   white. 
Table,   gray. 
Candle  holder,  black. 
Candle,   red. 
Flame,   gilt. 


c  White  paper  6''  x  9".  Turn  paper  over  before  fold- 
ing a-b.  Paste  red  oblongs  in  spaces.  Use  a-c  for  lap. 
No  handle  necessary. 


The  covers  were  of  green  book  paper.  On  the  front 
was  a  large  poinsettia  painted,  cut  out  apd  pasted  by  the 
Seventh  Grade  girls  —  their  contributiori*to  the  Christmas 
joys  of  the  little  First  Graders. 

The  book  was  tied  with  gilt  cord,  purchased  from  the 
two-penny  collection,  and  tihe  name  was  written  in  gold 
ink.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  teacher  spent  one  long 
evening  sorting  and  tying  the  books. 

Gifts 

1  Blotters  from  various  designs  in  Primary  Education. 

2  Recipe  book.  Red  paper  cover  or  leatherette  wall 
paper.  Word  "Recipes"  printed  in  crayola  on  cover  of 
first  leaf.    Fastened  with  stapler. 

3  Jointed  Santa  Claus  from  pattern  in  Prdcary  Edu- 
cation.   Red  paper  and  white  chalk  (fur). 

4  Calendars: 


a 


Q 


a  Red  background.  Landscape  mounted  on  green. 
Pasted  only  at  top.    Green  hanger. 

b  Gray  background.  Landscape  with  bright  sky 
mounted  on  black.    Gold  hanger. 

c  Green  background.  Pine  tree  landscape  mounted 
on  red.    Red  rope  silk  hanger. 

d  Red  background.  Hektographed  poinsettia,  Japanese 
style.     Green   hanger. 

5    Candy   Boxes: 


a  h 


a  Red  paper  6"  x  6". '  Green  handle  9  inches  long. 
Fold  sides  partly  •  overlapping.  Fasten  end  and  handle 
with  paste  or  staples  or  fasteners. 

b  Green  paper  6"x9",  folded  basket  style.  One  or 
two  red  handles. 


MN 

These  gifts  are  all  sosiixiple  that  each  child  can  make 
one.  More  difficult  things  can  best  be  left  for  regular 
work  when  the  disappointment  will  not  be  so  great  if  a 
child  fails  to  '^ge^  a  good  one." 

The  Party 

The  Mothers  had  already  had  their  chance  to  see  our 
Christmas  things,  so  the  last  two  days  could  be  spent 
strictly  among  ourselves.  As  the  Second  Grade  like  to 
come  back  to  then:  old  places,  and  the  First  Grade  like  to 
go  visiting,  the  Second  Grade  teacher  and  I  decided  to 
have  our  "doin's"  together.  Our  superintendent  never 
objects  to  any  of  our.  good-cheer  plans. 

We  have  never  established  the  bad  precedent  of  ex- 
changing gifts  in  any  way  at  the  school-house,  so  we  planned 
a  Dutch  treat  in  the  form  of  a  pop-corn  party.  Each 
child  was  asked  to  bring  pop-corn  for  two.  They  were 
also  allowed  to  bring  their  five-year  old  brothers  and  sisters. 

Well,  the  day  arrived,  and  fifteen  extra  babies  and 
bushels  of  pop-corn!  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  picnic  at 
which  there  was  not  enough  to  eat? 

We  read  and  spelled  vigorously  imtil  two  o'clock,  then 
after  a  short  recess  the  window-shades  were  drawn,  the 
rug  was  spread  before  the  fire-place,  an  electric  light  was 
dropped  into  the  fire-place,  filling  it  with  "  blazing  embers," 
and  the  candle  on  the  mantel  and  on  top  of  each  little  tree 
was  lighted.  The  Second  Grade  tip-toed  in  and  we  were 
all  seated  on  the  rug.  The  light  of  the  fire-place  played 
its  lights  and  shadows  on  a  hundred  happy  faces  and  the 
joy  of  it  all  made  us  glow  as  with  the  warmth  of  a  real 
fire.  Each  teacher  told  her  most  beautiful  Christmas 
story,  the  First  Grade  sang  its  songs,  then  we  all  went  to 
the  Second  Grade  room  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 

That  room  was  darkened,  and  a  small  tree  was  decorated 
and  lighted  and  on  each  desk  was  spread  a  paper  napkin 
on  which  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  pop-corn.  After  dis- 
,  posing  of  that,  and  then  some  more,  we  listened  to  their 
songs,  said  our  "  Merry  Christmases,'*  took  a  last  lingering 
look  at  the  tree,  as  we  had  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  party 
was  over.  The  Christmas  things  had  been  carefully 
wrapped  and  taken  home  at  noon,  so  there  was  no  occasion 
to  re-enter  the  rooms  after  once  leaving  them. 

Children's  dreams  are  easily  shattered,  so  we  did  not 
want  them  to  even  know  of  the  wreckage. 

True,  for  three  weeks  there  had  been  a  little  less  time 
for  driUs,  and  piossibly  the  reading  had  dropped  a  little, 
but  how  the  general  interest  had  been  quickened,  not  only 
in  the  school  life,  but  in  each  other;  how  noticeable  the 
improvement  in  writing,  in  neatness  of  arrangement  and 
pasting,  in  cutting  and  in  accuracy  in  following  direc- 
tions. Clean  hands  had  been  a  little  more  in  evidence, 
and  the  attendance  blanks  recorded  no  cases  of  inexcusable 
absence. 

Above  all,  there  had  been  brightness  in  the  faces  of  fifty 
little  children,  a  bit  of  happiness  had  been  added  to  their 
lives,  and  possibly  both  children  and  teacher  had  sensed 
the  truth  that  there  is  joy  in  work  and  great  joy  in  serv^ing 
others,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  did  not  pay? 
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The  Christmas  Poster  and  Sand-Table 


Johanna  Holm 

(All  rights  roerved) 


-^M 

! 

1 

^             2£jf^ 

The  children  love  the 
Christmas  story.  The  shep- 
herds watching  their  sheep 
at  night  discover  the  beau- 
tiful star  of  Bethlehem  just 
above  the  city.  At  the  right 
of  the  poster  the  Three  Wise 
Men  are  pictured  coming 
to  bring  gifts  to  the  Christ 
Child  and  to  worship  Him. 

The  background  for  this 
poster  is  black-coated  paper 
or  the  \  blackboard.  The 
hills,  the  outline  of  the  dty, 
the  rays  of  the  stars,  and 
the  road  are  outlined  and 
shaded  with  white  crayon. 
(The  white  water  color  paint 
can  be  used  and  makes  a 
more  durable  poster.)  The 
star,  sheep.  Shepherds  and 
Wise  Men  are  cut  out  of 
white  paper  and  moimted. 

This  is  a  very  effective 
though  simple  poster.  It 
measures  eight  feet  by 
twenty  inches. 

In  die  December  number 
of  1913  of  the  Primary 
Education  were  published 
two  posters^  one  entitled 
Santa  Claus  and  His  Brown- 
ies, the  other,  Santa  Claus 
on  His  Way.  For  Christ- 
mas either  of  these  might  be 

used  very  effectively  on  the  sand-table.  To  develop  the 
former,  Santa  and  His  Brownies,  for  this  purpose,  proceed 
as  follows: 

Pile  the  sand  into  a  rise  of  eight  inches  in  the  rear  of  the 
table  and  forming  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  front.  Now 
by  digging  out  a  little  sand  in  this  blufif  about  every  foot  or 
so,  the  effect  will  be  a  range  of  hills  in  the  distance.  With  a 
nutmeg  grater  grate  a  thin  coat  of  white  chalk  over  the 
sand  to  represent  snow.  Plant  little  evergreen  boughs 
among  the  hills  arranging  the  largest  trees  in  the  front. 
Plant  branches  of  other  trees  also.  Build  a  house  of  blocks 
or  fold  one  of  paper  and  place  to  the  right  near  the  front.' 
Make  the  windows  and  doors  of  orange  paper  with  black 
shadows  on  it  and  paste  on  the  house. 

Color  and  cut  out  the  figures  and  mount  them  on  heavier 
paper.  Standards  which  are  made  by  repeating  the  lower 
half  of  the  object  you  wish  to  stand  erect,  are  pasted  to  the 
middle  of  the  object.  Now  bend  back  the  lower  part  and 
set  in  position.  To  make  the  cutter  proceed  as  follows: 
Cut  two  sides  out  of  red  cardboard  like  the  pattern  shown  in 
poster.  Take  a  spool  box  and  paste  the  sides  of  the  cutter 
on  this  box.  Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  the  width  of  the  box 
and  height  of  the  cutter-back  and  mount  on  the  back  end 
of  the  box.  Paint  the  box  red.  Arrange  a  seat  in  the 
cutter:  Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  half  an  inch  wide  and  a 
half  inch  longer  than  the  width  of  box.  Bend  the  two  ends 
of  this  piece  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  end  and  paste 
the  laps  thus  made  on  the  inside  of  the  cutter  near  the  front. 

Now  arrange  the  brownies,  reindeer,  and  Santa  Claus 
toward  the  front  of  the  sand-table  as  in  the  picture  of  the 
poster.  The  moon  can  be  suspended  with  a  black  string 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  or 
pasted  to  the  back  of  the  table  behind  the  hill. 


This,  with  the  second  poster  and  the  Shepherd  and  the 
Wise  Men  Poster,  would  decorate  the  room  very  effectively . 
It  lends  a  variety  to  the  Christmas  work  which  adds 
pleasure  to  its  development. 


December  Booklet  Cover 
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Christmas  Booklets  and  Posters 


Ada  Cameron 


These  posters  were  made  by  the  chUdren  for  Christmas 
presents  to  their  mothers  and  fathers. 

The  night  poster  is  made  from  colored  paper.  Dark 
blue  is  used  for  the  sky.  White  paper  for  the  snow.  Dark 
green  for  the  pine  trees  and  a  big  moon  is  cut  from  a  piece  of 
bright  yellow  paper. 

Dennison  stars  are  used  in  the  silver,  as  stars  in  the  blue  sky. 

The  reindeer  are  cut  from  dark  brown  paper.  Their 
harness  is  made  from  strips  of  silver  paper.  The  reins 
are  of  narrow  strips  of  black  paper.  A  strip  is  fastened 
to  the  head  of  each  reindeer.  These  are  brought  into 
one  line  into  the  hands  of  Santa,  who  sits  in  the  sleigh. 

The  sleigh  is  cut  from  yellow  paper.  The  runners  are 
black,  the  robe  is  brown. 

The  "Santa"  is  cut  from  red  paper.  Pink  paper  is 
pasted  over  the  face  and  eyes  and  nose  made  with  ink. 
Cotton  is  used  for  the  whiskers. 

The  sleigh  is  decorated  with  small  green  Christmas  trees 
and  tojrs  in  many  colors. 

This  poster,  moimted  on  bright  red,  makes  a  very  pretty 
Christmas  gift  for  each  child  to  present  to  his  parents. 

A  9  X  5"  white  paper  is  folded  irto  book  form,  lapping 
one  side  over  about  one  and  one  half  inches. 

This  booklet  is  opened  and  the  children  write  "A  Merry 
Christmas,"  in  the  center  of  the  inside. 

The  Santa  is  cut  from  pattern  and  given  to  the  children 
to  outline  and  cut.  Pink  paper  is  used  for  the  face.  Eyes 
and  nose  are  marked  with  ink.  Cotton  is  used  for  the 
whiskers,  also  coat  and  cap  trimmings  for  the  boots,  gloves 
and  belt.  A  Christmas  tree  cut  from  green  paper  is  put 
over  his  shoulder. 

A  large  Santa  is  unmounted  and  used  as  a  tree  decora- 
tion. He  is  cut  from  a  very  large  piece  of  red  cardboard 
and  dressed  as  the  smaller  one  on  the  booklet. 

On  his  back  is  a  pack  cut  from  brown  paper  and  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  toys.  There  is  a  string  attached  to  his 
head  under  the  cotton  band  on  the  cap.  In  this  way  he 
is  fastened  to  the  tree  and  becomes  a  very  good  looking 
ornament. 


1  *. 


Christmas  Hymn 

Bring  in  the  trailing  forest  moss, 

Bring  cedar,  fir,  and  pine; 
And  green  festoon  and  wreath  and  cross 

Around  the  windows  twine. 

We  keep  the  bright  home  festival. 

And  with  a  child-like  cheer, 
His  angel-ushered  birthday  call 

The  merriest  of  the  year, —  Lucy  Lor  com 
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December  Craftswork  for  the  Primary  Grades 


Mary  B.  Grubb 

(Book  rights  naaytd) 


EVEN  if  the  school  has  no  q;>eciai  teacher  for  the 
Domestic  Art  work,  the  grade  teacher  will  find 
that  there  are  many  practical  problems  that  may 
be  worked  out  on  Friday  afternoons. 

The  girls  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  will  enjoy  learn- 
ing the  various  stitches.  The  running  stitch,  even  and 
uneven  basting  stitches,  the  stitching  stitch,  blanket  stitch 
and  cross-stitch. 

They  may  apply  them  to  a  large  needle-book,  which 
may  be  taken  home  for  a  Christmas  gift  to  mothers. 

The  materials  required  are  an  oblong  of  lava  canvas 
4j"x7";  two  oblongs  of  fine  flannel,  each  4  x6j";  two 
colors  of  z^hyr  or  soft  wool  and  a  tapestry  or  raffia  needle. 

With  a  long  thread  of  the  darker  color  of  zephyr  place 
a  blanket  stitch  on  all  the  edges  of  the  canvas  oblongs. 
In  starting  do  not  make  a  knot  in  the  zephyr,  but  make 
one  or  two  short  running  stitches  near  the  edge  to  hold 
the  thread.  Go  from  left  to  right  in  this  sewing.  See 
Fig.  I.  Be  svure  you  do  not  draw  the  thread  tight  It 
is  easy  to  keep  the  top  of  the  stitches  even  by  following 
the  weave  of  the  canvas.  Try  to  keep  the  space  even 
between  the  stitches.  When  turning  a  comer  make  several 
stitches  in  the  same  hole,  allowing  them  to  spread  around 
the  edge  in  a  fan-like  form.  To  fasten  the  zephyr,  bring 
the  needle  through  to  the  wrong  side  and  make  a  running 
stitch  under  the  last  blanket  stitch.  Always  use  scissors 
to  cut  your  thread;  never  try  to  break  it. 

About  one-fourth  inch  from  and  parallel  with  the  top 
of  the  blanket  stitching  put  a  row  of  the  running  stitch, 
using  the  lighter  colpr  of  zephyr.  Fig.  II  shows  this  stitch. 
It  goes  from  right  to  left. 


One-fourth  of  an  inch  from  and  paralld  with  the  even 
running  stitch,  make  a  row  of  the  basting  stitch,  which 
consists  of  a  long  stitch,  then  a  short  stitch.  Fig.  Ill 
shows  it  as  it  appears  on  the  right  side. 

One-fourth  of  an  inch  from  tihe  basting  stitch  make  a 
row,  using  the  stitching  stitch.  It  is  made  by  taking  a 
short  stitch  backward  on  the  rigki  side  of  the  canvas  and 
a  long  stitdi,  twice  the  length  of  the  first  stitch,  is  made 
forward  on  the  wrong  side.  The  third  stitch  is  made 
back,  and  the  needle  goes  directly  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stitdi.  Fig.  IV  shows  this  **back''  stitch  or  stitching 
stitch  as  it  appears  on  the  right  side,  and  Fig,  V  shows 
it  on  the  wrong  side. 

A  second  row  of  the  same  stitch  may  be  added.  See 
Fig.  VII. 

Next  fold  the  canvas  through  the  middle  cross-wise, 
mark  the  fold  with  a  white  basting  thread.  In  the  space 
below  the  fold  make  the  initials  <rf  the  person  for  whom 
you  intend  the  needle-book.  Use  the  cross-stitch  for  these 
simple  block  letters.    Fig.  VI  shows  this  stitch. 

Finish  the  edges  <rf  the  flannel  sheets  with  the  blanket 
stitch,  using  a  l^t  color  of  the  zephyr. 

Fasten  the  flannel  oblongs  in  the  oavec  by  making  two 
long  stitches.  Fig.  VII  shows  the  needle-book  completed. 
The  one  used  for  a  model  was  made  of  tan  canvas,  worked 
with  brown  and  green  zephyr. 

A  Canvas  Shopping  Bag 

A  small  shopping  bag  is  shown  in  Fig.  VIII,  It  is 
decorated  with  a  simple  design  done  with  zephyr  in  the 
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!  cross-stitch  embroidery.  A  similiar  bag  made  much 
-  larger  would  be  a  good  school  bag.  Bur^p  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Java  danvas,  after  you  have  learned  the 
stitches. 
i  Fig.  DC  gives  a  number  of  cross-stitch  designs.  They 
I  may  be  applied  to  collars,  belts,  bags,  table  runners,  etc 

Work  for  the  Boys 
While  the  girls  are  sewing  the  boys  may  work  out  calen* 
I  dar  mounts,  match-scratchers,  or  the  back  for  a  telq>hone 
>  list  or  a  board  for  mounting  the  list-pads  for  laundry  or 
;  grocery. 

Heavy  mat  ''board''  or  mounting  cards  may  be  used. 

The  color  should  be  in  one  of  the  neutral  tints,  the  design 

worked  out  with  water-colors  in  darker  tones,  but  of  the 

same  color  as  the  background. 

First  decide  upon  the  size  and  the  proportion  that  will 

j  take  in  the  pad  and  a  decoration.    Next  cut  several  pieces 

.'  of  practice  paper  the  exact  size  needed.    Draw  the  oblong 

i  that  represents  the  space  needed  for  the  list  or  pad,  next 


XXX  >05 


the  holes  for  the  hanger,  then  place  the  design.  Work 
upon  the  paper  imtil  tibe  result  is  pleasing,  then  trace  it 
upon  the  mat  board  and  fill  in  the  outlines.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  3rou  can  make  a  stencil  for  the  design. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  scroll  saw,  or  the 
coping  saws,  you  can  use  thin  sheets  of  bi^s-wood  or 
hoUy.  Decorate  the  real  boards  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  mats,  but  when  the  colors  are  dry  go  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  board  with  a  thin  shellac.  Appl^  the  shellac 
with  a  broad  flat  brush.  The  dealer  will  give  you  the 
right  quality  of  shellac  and  tell  you  how  to  thin  it,  if  ym 
explain  that  you  wish  the  color  to  show  through  and  give 
him  the  name  of  your  wood. 

The  designs  given  offer  suggestions  for  filling  the  spaces 
around  the  pad^.  The  oblongs  shaded  with  vertical  lines 
represent  the  spaces  covered  with  the  pads. 

The  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  grades  will  enjoy 
making  sewing  cards  of  Christmas  t03rs  or  symbols. 

The  reindeer  is  effective  when  sewed  with  dark  brown 
mercerized  cotton  on  a  light  brown  card. 


i^' 
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Christmas  Cards  for  the  School-Room 

Rachel  Watton 

The  materials  needed  for  these  Christ- 
mas cards  will  be  some  correspondence 
cards,  black  waterproof  drawing  ink  and 
water  colors,  vermilion  and  yellow  ochre. 
The  designs  may  be  sketched  or  traced  with 
pemal,  then  outlined  with  ink,  using  a  stub 
pen  for  the  heavy  line;  a  finer  one  for  the 
tighter.  When  tiie  ink  is  dry,  the  margins 
of  the  cards  may  be  tinted  with  a  light 
wBsh  of  yellow  ochre.  Touches  of  vennilion 
may  be  used  on  the  letters  and  in  the  de- 
signsy  as  on  the  cap  of  the  book-mark 
S^ta'  Claus;  the  faiSy's  socks  and  mittens; 
the  coats  of  the  soldim  and  the  background 
for  the  chickadees,  over  which  may  be  h         ^^ 

scattered    a   few   snowflakes  made  with  |l         p^  y 

touches  of  Chinese  white.  B  H^^  A^wt* 

intKe 


M 


^  ..toa&ty  warm 
Sethis  little fiiv 
\a/Ko  brings  TTjyllaove 
©n  ©Kri^tmasS^ay 


hicKadee 
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Daily  Lesson  Planfi^  for  Second  and  Third  Grades 


Effie  L^  Bean 


December 

Language  and  Literature 


Fito.  Week 

MondSy    S(|uirrel. 

1  Covering. 

,     Axt  all  squirrels  the  same  color? 
»     How  does  their  color  protect  them? 

Of  what  use  k  the  fur  to  the  squirrel?    To 

man? 
Tell  the  different  wa)rs  in  which  a  squirrel 
can  move. 

2  Claws. 

Number  on  each  foot. 

How  do  claws  help  the  squirrel  to  climb? 

In  what  positions  does  it  sit? 

3  TaU. 

Length. 
Form. 

4  Ears  and  Eyes. 
Tuesday    The  squirrel  continued. 

5  Food. 

6  Teeth. 

Number. 
Kind. 

7  Its  homes. 

Siunmer. 
Winter. 

8  Habits.    . 

Cleanliness. 

How  the  squirrel  carries  nuts. 
Preparations  for  winter. 
Wednesday    Short  composition  on  "The  Squirrel," 
written  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  com- 
plete sentences  to  be  given  by  the  pupils. 
Before  teacher  writes  each  sentence  on  the  board 

pupils  see  in  how  many  ways  they  can  tell 

the  same  thing. 
Select  the  best  sentence  to  be  placed  upon  the 

board. 
Vary  beginning  words  and  phrases. 
Thursday    Correct  use  of  "There  is." 

Place  the  following  sentences  upon  the  board: 
There  is  one  egg  in  the  basket. 
There  is  a  robin  in  the  apple  tree. 
There  is  an  orange  on  the  plate. 
Ask  questions  like  the  following: 
How  many  eggs  are  mentioned? 
How  many  robins?    Oranges? 
Always  use  "  there  is"  when  speaking  of  one  thing. 
Friday    Correct  use  of  "There  are." 

Place  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

There  are  five  robins  in  the  nest. 

There  are  white  daisies  in  that  field. 

There  are  James  and  Henry. 

There  are  many  maple  trees  along  the  road. 

How  many  robins  are  mentioned? 

How  many  daisies?    Boys?    Trees? 

Always  use  "there  are"  when  speaking  of  more 

than  one. 
Place  sentences  on  the  board,  leaving  blanks  to  be 

filled  with  "there  is"  or  "there  are." 

Secoftd  Week 

Monday    Abbreviations:     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I^m  to  write  them. 
use  them  in  sentences,  both  oral  and  written. 

Tuesday    Use  of  capitals  in  writing  proper  names  and 
for  beginning  sentences. 

Wednesday    Pupils  write  on  the  blackboard  the  follow- 
ing dictated  sentences: 


There  is  Mr.  Brown. 

There  are  two  birds  in  the  pine  tree. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  sweeping. 

The  squirrel  was  eating  nuts. 

The  boys  were  playing  ball. 
Thursday    "The  Night  Before  Christmas." 

Memorize  the  first  ten  lines. 
Friday    Memorize  eight  more  lines  of  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Memorize  six  more  lines  of  Christmas  poem. 
Tuesday    Memorize  six  more  lines. 
Wednesday    Memorize  six  more  lines. 
Thursday    Memorize  six  more  lines. 
Friday    Complete  poem. 

Paurih  Week 

Monday    Tiny  Tim  and  the  Cratchits. 

Tell  the  story  for  reproduction. 
Tuesday    The  Golden  Cobwebs.     (How  to  Tell  Stories 

by  S.  C.  Bryant.) 

Tell  the  story  for  reproduction. 
Wednesday    Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Tell  briefly  for  dramatization. 
Thursday    Dramatize  scenes  of  above  story. 
Friday    Dramatize  other  scenes  of  above  story. 

HlSTQRY  AND  GjpOGRAPHY 

Firct  Week 

Monday    Building  a  house  continued. 

Lathing  and  plastering. 

By  whom  done  and  how? 
Tuesday    Finishing  a  house. 

Fitting  and  hanging  of  doors  and  windows. 

Laying  of  floor,  etc. 
Wednesday    The  Painter. 

His  work. 

His  tools. 
Thursday    Paper  Hangers. 

Their  work. 

Their  tools. 
Friday    Decorators. 

Their  work. 

Second  Week 

Monday    How  many  kinds  of  people  are  necessary 

in  building  a  house? 

Enumerate  and  state  briefly  each  one's  special 
line  of  work. 
Tuesday    What  other  trades  or  occup^itions  do  you 

know? 

What  is  a  baker's  work? 

What  are  his  tools?  \ 

Wednesday    The  Blacksmith. 

What  does  he  do? 
Thursday    The  blacksmith's  tools. 

Use  of  forge,  anvil,  etc. 

Draw  some  of  the  tools  on  the  blackboard. 
Friday    Why  are  blacksmiths  necessary? 

Can  you  tell  what  it  costs  to  shoe  a  horse? 

Give  several  problems  on  this  subject. 

Draw  a  horsc^oe  on  the  blackboard. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Plumbers. 

Why  are  they  necessary? 

What  do  they  do? 
Tuesday    Speak  briefly  of  the  professions. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  etc. 
Wednesday    What  do  you  want  to  be  when,  you  get 

big?    Why? 
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Thursday    Story  of  Moses:    (Stories  of  the  Bible , 

Vol.  I,  p.  93.*) 
Friday    Story  of  Josqdi.    (Stories  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  I, 

p.  70.*) 

Faurlh  Week 

Monday    Read,  "Coming  of  the  King."    ("For  the 
Children's  Hour,"  by  Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  284.) 

Tuesday    Story  of  the  Christ  Child.    ("Child's  Christ 
Tales,"  by  Hofer.) 

Wednesday    Continue  above  story. 

Thursday    Story  of  St.  Christopher    (Pkimary  Ed- 
ucation, December,  1903,  p.  496.) 

Friday    Tell  Christmas  stories. 

Pupils  may  bring  Christmas  stories  to  be  read  in 


Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    Discuss  the  following  questions  to  test  the 

general  information  of  the  chOd. 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  lard? 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  milk? 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  ham? 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  cheese? 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  bacon? 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  butter? 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  veal? 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  mutton? 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  tallow? 

From  what  animal  do  we  get  wool? 
Wednesday    Name  all  the  juicy  or  fleshy  fruits  you 

remember. 
Thursday    Name  as  many  nuts  as  you  can  and  tell 

the  names  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  grow. 
Friday    A  study  of  tea. 

What  is  tea? 

Will  it  grow  in  your  neighborhood? 

Where  does  it  grow? 

*Publisbed  by  Educational  Publishing  Company.  BoBtoo,  New  York,  Chicago, 
SaaFkandMa 


What  kind  of  i^  /climate  <loes  it  nee^frs,  . 
Bring    pictures    to    ^hool,.  sowing;  ,r;t^    plant, 
flowers,  etc.  -  [ 

/       *  •     • 
Second  Week  . .  .    .      'i 

Monday    Tea  plantations. 

Describe  one.  * '    , 

What  kind  of  people  are  tea-growers?  . Z'*^' 
Tuesday    Rolling  and  drying  the  tea. 
Wednesday    Marketing  tea. 

How  is  it  packed  and  sent  to  us?' 

Different  grades  of  tea.   '  '  ' 

Thursday    A  study  of  the  Chinese.     ' 

Bring  pictures  to  school. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  Chinaman?         ^ 

What  was  he  doing? 

Have  you  ever  visited  a  laundry? 

What  is  done  there? 
Friday    The  Chinese. 

How  do  these  people  differ  from  us? 

How  do  they  sleep? 

What  is  their  pillow? 

How  and  what  do  they  eat? 

Third  Week 

Monday    Chinese. 

When  we  are  in  school,  where  are  the  Chinese  boys 
and  girls?    (In  bed.) 

What  do  boys  in  China  like  to  do  best  of  all? 
(Fly  kites.) 

Tell  about  the  Chinese  kites. 
Tuesday    Fishing  with  bambop  poles. 

Where  does  bamboo  grow? 

Do  we  have  bamboo  poles  to  fish  with? 

Where  did  we  get  them?    '     ,. 
Wednesday    Chinese  school  life.. 

How  do  the  Chii^ese  study? 

How  do  they  treat  old  people? 

Teach  a  short  Chinese  song.       /, 
Thursday    Study  of  sheep. 

Where  do  they  graze? 
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Conipaie  with  the  oow  in  r^ard  to  biting  off  giftss. 
'i^)peanuioe  of  sheep. 
nm^  no6e,  £eet,  etc. 
FHday    Wool. 

Shearing  of  sheep. 

P$mik  Week 

Monday    Sheep. 
Habits. 

Often  go  astray.    Tendency  to  follow  leader. 
Love  for  shec^ierd.    Guided  by  his  crook. 
Obedient  to  his  voice. 
Tuesday    Sheep. 
Uses 

Wool.    Leather.    Flesh.    Mutton.    Tallow. 
Wednesday    Use  of  wool  to  us. 

Name  as  many  things  as  you  can  made  of  wool. 
Thursday    Compare  cow  and  sheep  as  to: 
Likenesses. 

1  Chewing  of  cud. 

2  Kind  of  hoofs. 

3  Lack  of  front  teeth  on  upper  jaw. 
DifiFerences. 

1  Size. 

'  2  Color. 

3  Covering. 

4  Thickness  of  coat 

Friday    Picture   Study,    "Feeding  Her   Birds,"   by 
MiUet. 

Seat  Work 
Fwsi  Week 

Monday    Give  each  pupfl  a  paragraph  from  a  news- 
paper or  magazine. 
Piq>ils  underline  all  words  containing  letter  "a.'' 

Tuesday    Fold  a  square  of  paper  into  six  equal  parts 
and  cut  out  snowflake  forms. 

Wednesday    Continue  cutting  snowflakes. 

Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  brush,  pail  and  ladder. 

Friday    Draw  outline  of  a  house  and  place  the  follow- 
ing words  in  then:  proper  places: 
foundation,  roof,  floor,  ceiling,  siding,  door,  window. 

Second  Week 

M<mday    Make  a  set  of  dominoes  for  your  little  sister 
or  brother  for  Christmas.    Cut  out  the  required 
number  of  cards  from  cardboard. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Cut  from  red  or  blue  paper  a  large  number  of 
small  chrdes.    Use  a  pattern. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Paste  circles  on  cardboard  in  an  order  shown  upon 
the  blackboard. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  set  of  dominoes. 
Save  for  Christmas. 

ThifdWeek 

Monday    Make  a  list  of  eight  things  made  of  wool. 
Tuesday    Draw  pictures  of  the  following:    rabbit, 

turtle,  clock,  glove,  flower,  tree. 
Wednesday    Give  pupils  a  pattern  of  a  large  basket. 

Trace  around  it  on  Manila   paper.     Fill  with 

flowers,  using  colored  crayons. 
Thursday    Write  plurals  of  die  following:   cat,  dog, 

pencil,  bag,  qpool,  book,  bell,  door,  chair,  window. 
Friday    Make  a  Ust  of  seven  things  made  of  iron. 

Fmtrtk  Week 

Monday    Copy,  from  yo\ir  readers,  a  list  of  ten  words 

containing,  "oo." 
Tuesday    With  colored  crayons,  draw  what  you  would 

like  to  give  to  mamma,  papa,  grandma,  grandpa, 

and  baby  for  Christmai*, 
Wednesday    With  colored  crayons,  draw  three  things 

you  would  like  for  Christmas. 
Thursday    Fold  a  sheet  of  green  paper  and  cut  out 

a  pme  tree.    Cut  three  trees  and  mount. 
Friday    Color,  a  hektographed  Christmas  picture. 


DSAWING 

Fir  Si  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  parrot  feather. 
Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  candie-stidL  with  a  candle. 
Make  candle-stick  of  black,  candle  of  white  witk 

reddish  yellow  flame. 
Mount  on  gray  paper. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 
Thursday    Landscape.    Blue  sky,  brown  fields,  dis- 
tant woods. 
Friday  Paper  cutting.    Cart  with  red  wheels.   Mount 
on  white  paper,  leaving  top  of  cart  loose. 
Cut  vegetables  from  colored  paper  and  insert  id 
cart  so  top  of  vegetables  show. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Model  a  vegetable.    Clay. 

Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  cup  and  saucer.    Decorate 

cup  and  saucer  by  using  a  rhythmic  repeat,  as 

described  in  November  outline. 
Wednesday    Paint  a  squirrd  in  silhouette. 
Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  owL 
Friday    Illustrate  the  story  of  ''The   Gingerintad 

Man." 

Tkird  Week 

Monday    Wall  paper  design. 

Tuesday    Paint  a  pine  tree. 

Wednesday  Landscape.  Blue  sky,  snow  and  pine 
tree. 

Thursday  Make  a  lantern  for  the  Qiristmas  tree. 
Use  wall  paper,  3|  x  7  inches.  Paste  narrow  Uad 
strips  of  paper  across  top  and  bottom  (kmg  way 
of  paper).  Paste  short  edges  together.  Add 
black  strip  for  handle. 

Friday  Clay  modeling.  What  you  would  Vkt  for 
Christmas. 

Fourtk  Week 

Monday    Make  a  blotter.    Give  each  child  a  daA 

green  blotter  and  a  piece  of  brown  cover  paper 

3|  X  7  inches.    Punch  holes  along  one  short  edge 

and  tie  with  pink  ribbon. 

Cut  out  three  hektographed  ^diite  rabbits  and 
paste  on  brown  cover. 
Tuesday    Paint  two  stickmen  putting  candles  on  a 

Christmas  tree. 
Wednesday    Match  scratcher. 

Give  each  pupil  a  circular  piece  of  tan  paper  about 
eight  mches  in  diameter. 

From  black  paper  cut  out  two  owls  on  a  branch 

Moimt  a  little  above  the  center  on  the  tan  paper. 

Near  the  bottom  paste  a  piece  of  black  emery 
paper. 
Thursday    Complete  above  match  scratcbsr. 
Friday    Make  a  rabbit  candy  box.    Use  4x4  pq)er. 

Fold  into  sixteen  squares.    Cut  aP.  one  row.    Fold 

into  box  form  and  paste.    Paste  a  white  rabbit 

(hektographed)  on  each  end. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Select   another   song   having   phrases  re- 
peated at  intervals.    Teach  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Teach  syllables  of  above  by  rote. 
Wednesday    Individual  singing  of  above  by  phrases. 

Sing  both  words  and  sylUbles. 
Thursday    Review   all   songs  whose  syllables  have 
been  learned,  singing  both  words  and  syllables. 
Friday    Same  songs  as  above. 

Teacher  sing  first  phrase;  pupils,  second;  teadier, 

diird,\etc.    Change  about. 
Girls  sing  first  phrase,  boys  sing  second,  etc. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Review  rote  songs. 

Have  pupils  tap  rhythm  in  songs. 

Clap  riiythm  (softly),  wave  hand,  etc  » 
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Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Teach   scale,   first  by   singing  it  with 
neutral  syllables  Goo),  then  by  correct  names:  do, 
re,  me,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do. 
Sing  it  both  ascending  and  descending. 
Use  the  name  ''scale"  so  the  children  wiU  become 
familiar  with  it. 

Thursday  Individual  singing  of  the  scale,  either  as- 
cending, or  descending,  as  called  for.  Let  teacher 
sing  "do";  pupils,  re,  teacher,  me;  pupils,  fa,  etc. 

Friday  Review  all  rote  and  syllable  songs.  Be 
watchful  of  tone  quality. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  Christmas  Carol  by  rote. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Complete  above. 

Thursday    Teach  a  Santa  Claus  song  by  rote. 

Friday    Complete  above. 

FouHk  Week 

Monday    Teach  "  Silent  Night,  Holy  Night,"  by  rote. 

Three  verses. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  above. 
Review  favorite  songs. 

Let  the  spirit  of  the  song  determine  the  tempo, 
whether  it  is  to  be  brisk  and  quick  or  soft 
•     and  slow. 

Writing 
First  Week 

Monday    b        b        b        b        b        b 

Write  six  "b's"  on  a  line. 
Xv-sday    ball  ball  ball 

Wednesday    bowl  bowl  bowl 


Thursday    bubble 
Friday    k        k        k 


bubble 
k        k        k 


kite  kite 

kitten 
s        s       s       8       8 

such  such 

sick  sick 


Second  Week 

Monday    kite 
Tuesday    kitten 
Wednesday    s 
Thursday    such 
Friday    sick 

Third  Week 

Monday    Practice  lines. 

Begin  at  top  and  go  down  at  each  count. 

All  keep  together. 

No  waiting  or  lagging  behind. 
Tuesday    Figure  practice. 


2  2  2 

Wednesday  3  3 

Thursday     6  6 
Friday    Review  figures. 

2  2  2 

3  3  3 
5           5  5 


2  2  2 

3  3  3 
5  5  5 

Arrange  as  follows: 

2  2 

3  3 
5  5 


3 
5 


Keep  columns  straight. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Pupils  write  their  names,  following  a  copy 

written  for  each  child  by  the  teacher. 
Tuesday    Write  names,  arranging  neatiy  upon  laige 

sheets  of  paper. 
Wednesday    Merry  Merry 

Thursday    Christmas  Christmas 

Friday    On  a  large  unruled  sheet  of  paper,  write  the 

words,  "Merry  Christmas,"  four  times. 

Sign  names  at  bottom  of  sheet. 

Have  all  writing  uniform,  i.e,,  in   same  sized 
writing. 

Let  pupils  take  these  papers  hopa^.  ^ 
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Christmas   Plays 


Dickens'  Christmas  Carol 

(Dramatized) 

Ef  f  ie  L.  Bean 

Cea&actess 

Ebeneser  Scrooce 

Jacob  Mariey,  the  Ghost 

Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Past 

Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Present 

Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Future 

Bob  Cratchit 

Mrs.  Cratchit 

Peter  Cratchit 

Belinda  Cratchit 

Martha  Cratchit 

The  two  young  Cratchits  (a  boy  and  a  girl) 

Tiny  Tim 

Fred  Scrooge  and  his  wife 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fezziwig 

Guests 

Children  playing 

Men  and  women  on  streets 

Fiddler 

COSTUlfES 

Saraoge — Knee  breeches,  white  stockings,  low  shoes  or  slippers,  white 
vest  and  necktie  and  long-tailed  black  coat.    Overcoat  very  long 
and  old-fashioned. 
Cap  drawn  down  over  ears. 
Long  muffler,  wound  many  times  around  the  neck. 
Mittens. 

Bob  CratckU,  Pemwig  and  all  other  men  and  boys,  dressed  similar 

to  above. 
Mrs,  Crakkii,  Mrs.  Pessiwig  and  all  other  women  and  girls  —  Tight 

fitting  bodice  with  kerchief  crossed  on  breast,  wide  skirt  with 

hoops,  if  possible. 
MarUiy*s  Ghost  —  Dressed  in  long  white  robe  with  a  heavy  chain 

around  the  waist  and  dragging  on  the  floor. 
Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Fast —  Dressed  in  white  trimmed  with  flowers. 

Long  white  hair  hanging  down  the  back.    Carries  branch  of  green 

holly  in  one  hand. 
Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Pr««f/— Deep  green  robe  or  man  tie,  bordered 

with  white  fur.    Holly  wreath  on  head,  set  here  and  there  with 

^ning  idcles  or  snow  (made  of  cotton  sprinkled  with  mica). 

Dark  brown  curls.    CMd  sword  sheath  girded  around  waist.     (No 

S¥ford.) 
Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Future  —  Deep  black  garment  concealing 

form  and  face,  one  outstretched  hand. 


Scene  I 
Scrooge*s  Dream 

Time:   Christmas  Eve. 

Place:  Roam  in  Scrooge^ s  home  showing  a  fireplace y  two 
chairs  J  cupboard^  table  and  a  couch,  placed  obliquely  in  front 
of  a  large  curtained  opening  into  the  next  room.  This  large 
opening  is  to  form  the  frame  of  different  pictures  to  be  shown. 

Scrooge  (entering  room  through  large  door  or  opening  and 
beginning  to  remove  outdoor  wraps)  Merry  Christinas! 
Merry  Christinas!  That's  all  I've  heard  on  my  way  home 
from  the  oflScel  Such  nonsense!  Such  buying  of  foolish 
toys  and  useless  fruits  and  nuts  and  candies.  Bah!  Well, 
not  one  cent  of  my  money  goes  for  such  things.  Now, 
there's  my  clerk,  Bob  Cratchit,  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 
Yet  even  he  could  scarcely  wait  until  dosing  time  to  cele- 
brate Christmas.  And  to  think  I  must  close  my  oflSce  all 
day  to-morrow,  just  because  it's  Christmas!  And  my 
nephew,  Fred,  came  to  invite  me  to  dinner  to-morrow. 
Expects  me  to  give  presents  to  the  whole  family,  I  suppose. 
Well,  I  won't  give  them  a  cent.  Nor  shall  I  go  there  to 
dinner.  Fred  had  better  save  his  money  instead  of  giving 
dinners.  I'll  eat  my  supper  now  and  then  lie  down  awhile. 
{Goes  to  cupboard  and  gets  bowl,  pitcher  of  milk  and  slice  of 
bread.  Places  them  on  table.  Sits  down.  Breaks  bread  ifUo 
bowl  and  pours  milk  over  it.  Picks  up  spoon  and  begins  to 
eat.)  Now  who  would  want  a  better  supper  than  this. 
(Eats  in  silence  a  few  seconds,  then  puts  down  spoon.)  I 
think  I  will  save  the  rest  for  breakfast 

(Scrooge  rises,  goes  to  couch,  lies  down  and  closes  eyes. 
Suddenly  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  followed  by  the  sound  of  clank- 
ing  chains,  is  heard.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer  and  finally 
Markys  Ghost  appears  between  the  curtains  of  the  large  open- 
ing  and  looks  at  Scrooge.  Walks  slowly  around  couch  point- 
ing at  Scrooge  all  the  while.) 

Marley^s  Ghost    There  lies  my  old  business  partner. 
Scrooge  (sitting  up)    Marley?    Are  you  Jacob  Marley? 
Marley^s  Ghost    When  I  was  alive  I  was  Marley. 
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Scrooge    What  do  you  want? 

MarUy^s  Ghost    I  have  come  to  warn  you. 

Scrooge    Warn  me?    About  what? 

Marley's  Ghost    Do  you  see  this  long  chain  I  wear? 

Scrooge    Yes.     Why  do  you  wear  it? 

MarUys  Ghost  Each  link  in  this  chain  means  some 
mean  act  I  performed  while  alive  or  some  opportimity  for 
helping  my  fellow-creatures  which  I  neglected. 

Scrooge  Why,  you  always  attended  faithfully  to  busi- 
ness. 

liarley^s  Ghost  The  business  of  making  money,  yes! 
But  the  business  of  helping  my  neighbors,  no!  So  I  have 
come  to  give  you  a  chance  of  escaping  my  fate. 

Scrooge    Tell  me  what  to  do. 

Marley's  Ghost  I  shall  send  Three  Spirits  to  you.  Heed 
well  their  warniags.     {Disappears  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,) 

{Scrooge  lies  dow>i  again.  Suddenly  a  dock  strikes  one  and 
ihe  Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Past  comes  skipping  in  and  dances 
\kree  tines  around  Scrooge* s  couch.) 

Scrooge  {rising)     Who  are  you? 
First  Spirit    I  am  the  Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Past 
Scrooge    Wiiy  did  you  come? 

First  Spirit  To  help  you  to  do  better.  Look!  What 
do  you  see? 

{First  Spirit  points  to  curtains  in  large  opening,  which 
ire  drawn  apart  fro  n  opposite  sides.  In  the  opening  ap- 
pear hoys  rutiitXf  playing  ball  and  shouting.  Others 
iressed  as  grojot-u^  men  ani  women  pass  by  carrying  bundles 
%ni  holly  wreaths.  As  they  meet  and  pass  each  other  they 
M,  ''Merry  Christmas!''  ''Christmas  Greetings!''  to  each 
Tther.) 

{Draw  Curtains) 

Scrooge  Hoy  well  I  remember  those  happy  days  when 
I  was  a  boyl 

First  Spirit  {Pointing  to  openings  where  curtains  are  again 
irawn  apart  and  the  scene  i  changed)  Do  you  remember  tihis 
ChristTias? 

{Fezziwig  and  Mrs.  Fezziwig  are  standing  together  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  guests  as  they  appear,  Fid{Uer  appears  and 
seats  himself  on  an  elevated  chair  and  begins  to  iiiiie  Up.  After 
meetings  are  over^  they  dance,    A  Virginia  Jieel  is  pretty.    If 


this  is  impossible,  dance  a  folk  dance.  For  the  damce  the 
piano  may  be  used  and  the  fiddler  just  go  through  the  motions 
of  plavingf  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  one  who  can  play  the 
violin.) 

{Draw  Curtains) 

Scrooge    How  good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fezziwig  were  to  me  I 
And  what  good  times  we  alwa3rs  had  at  Q^tmas  timel 
First  Spirit    And  what  is  this? 

{He  points  to  opening  where  scene  has  changed.  Young 
man  and  young  woman  facing  each  other.  Young  woman 
shakes  head  and  holds  up  hand  forbidding  young  man  to 
approach  and  slowly  backs  out  of  sight.  Young  man  bows 
head,  turns  and  leaves.) 

{Draw  Curtains) 

Scrooge    Ah!  that  maiden  believed  I  loved  monqr  more 
than  I  loved  herself  and  so  she  left  me. 
First  Spirit    And  did  you? 
Scrooge    Alas!  that  I  did.    {Bows  head  in  hands.) 

{Spirit  skips  around  couch  once  and  disappears  through 
the  lirtains,  waving  hand.  Shortly  a  clock  is  heard  to  again 
strike  one  and  the  Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Present  enters  and 
walks  around  the  couch  once,  then  pauses  in  front  of  Scrooge^ 
who  looks  up.) 

Scrooge    Who  are  you? 

Second  Spirit    I  am  the  Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Present. 
Scrooge    Why  are  you  here? 

Second  Spirit    To  help  you  to  see  the  good  you  may  do 
to  others. 
Scrooge    Yes,  yes,  help  me. 
Second  Spirit    Now  watch  closely. 

{Scene  in  opening  changes.  Men  and  boys  go  past  the 
opening  carrying  snow-shovels  over  their  shoulders  ami  shoul- 
i^g  greetings  to  each  other-  'Fine  sleighing  we'll  have  now.'* 
"Come  to  the  snowball  match  to-morrow,  boys.*'  "Merry 
Christmas!  Merry  Christmas!"  Shoppers  walk  by  rapidly ^ 
carrying  bundles^  bcLsketSy  toys,  etc,) 


{Draw  Curtains) 
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Scrooge    How  happy  they  seem! 

Second  SpfrU"^  They  are  happy.  They  have  the  true 
Christmas  qurit.    Now  what  is  this? 

{Scene  changes.  Scrooge's  nephew,  Fred,  his  wife,  and 
guests  are  sealed  at  a  table.    They  pass  things  and  eat.) 

Fred  I  asked  Uncle  Scrooge  to  come  and  share  our 
Christmas  dinner. 

Wife    Why  didn't  he  come? 

Fred    He  said  Christmas  was  a  humbug. 

Wife    Isn't  he  very  rich? 

Fred  Yes,  but  he  does  not  enjoy  himself,  nor  do  any 
good  with  his  money. 

Guest    He  must  be  a  queer  man. 

Fred  and  Wife    He  is. 

Fred  I  am  sorry  for  him.  But  every  Christmas  I  shall 
ask  him  to  omie  to  dinner.    Maybe  some  day  he  will  come. 

(Draw  Curtains) 

Scrooge  How  happy  my  nephew  and  his  friends  are! 
{Bows  head  on  hands.) 

{Music  is  heard  and  voices  singing  a  Christmas  carol  softly 
as  if  at  a  distance.  Spirit  disappears  through  the  opening. 
Shortly  after  the  carol  is  finished^  the  clock  strikes  twelve  and 
the  Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Future  enters  very  slowly  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  paces  slowly  to  and  fro,  then  stops  near 
Scrooge,  who  looks  up.) 

Scrooge    Are  you  the  Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Future? 

{Third  Spirit  nods  slowly,  three  times.  Then  turns  and 
points  to  opening.    Scrooge  looks.) 

{Scene  changes.    Two  men  meet  in  opening  and  talk.) 

First  Man    So  the  old  fellow  is  gone. 

Second  Man    Yes,  but  no  one  cares. 

First  Man    Did  he  never  do  a  good  deed? 

Second  Man    I  never  heard  of  any. 

First  Man    Well,  good-by,  and  a  Merry  ChristmasI 

Second  Man    Meny  Christmas! 

{Draw  Curtains) 

Scrooge    Whom  are  they  talking  about? 

{Spirit  shakes  head  and  points  to  opening) 

{Scene  changes.    Two  women  meet.) 

First  Woman    Have  you  heard  the  news? 
Second  Woman    Oh,  yes!    Everybody  knows  it. 
First  Woman    Did  he  have  any  friends? 
Second  Woman    Not  a  single  real  one.    He  didn't  want 
any.    All  he  wanted  was  money. 
First  Woman    Too  bad  I    But  it  was  his  own  fault. 
Second  Woman    Well,  good-by,  and  a  Merry  ChristmasI 
First  Wc^tan    The  same  to  you! 

{Draw  Curtains) 

Scrooge    Whom  are  they  talking  about? 

{Third  Spirit  points  to  opening  where  scene  changes. 
Several  men,  women  and  children  stand  looking  in  one  direc- 
tion.) 

First  Woman    There  goes  the  funeral. 

Second  Woman    Poor  Scrooge!    Not  a  single  friend. 

{Draw  Curtains) 

Scrooge  {placing  hands  to  head)  They  were  talking  about 
me!    Oh,  what  shall  I  do? 


{He  falls  upon  couch  and  buries  head  in  pillow.  Spirit 
glides  from  ^ght.  In  a  few  seconds  a  clock  is  heard  striking 
six.  Scrooge  sits  up,  rubs  eyes,  looks  about,  puts  hands  to 
head,  rises  and  looks  all  around.) 

Scrooge  Why,  it  was  only  a  dreami  How  glad  I  am! 
And  just  think,  this  is  Christmas  Day!  Now,  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do  to  make  this  a  happy  Christmas  for  some  one. 

{Hurries  about,  puts  on  coat,  cap,  muffler  and  mittens. 
Leaves  room.) 

{Curtain) 

Scene  U 

The  Cratchit  Christmas  Dinner 

Time:  Christmas  Day. 

Place:  Kitchen  in  the  Cratchit  home. 

{Large  table  in  center  of  room.  Mrs.  Cratchit  and  Belinda 
spread  a  white  cloth  on  the  table  and  then  set  on  the  dishes.) 

Mrs.  Cratchit  I  wonder  why  your  sister  Martha  doesn't 
come. 

Belinda    Here  she  is  now,  Mother. 

Martha  {entering)    Yes,  here  I  am. 

Mrs.  Cratchit  {running  to  her  and  taking  off  her  shawl 
and  bonnet)    What  made  you  so  late,  my  dear? 

Martha  We  had  some  work  to  finish  and  we  just  got 
through.        Where  is  father? 

Two  Young  Cratchits,  a  boy  and  a  girl  {jumping  up  and 
down,  while  looking  out  of  the  window)  Here  he  comes, 
and  Tiny  Tim,  too!  Hide,  Martha,  hide!  {Martha  hides 
behind  curtains.) 

Bob  Cratchit  {entering,  leading  Tiny  Tim,  who  walks  with 
a  crutch,  by  the  hand.)  Well,  here  we  are  at  last.  (Looks 
around.)    Where's  Martha? 

Mrs.  Cratchit    Oh,  perhaps  she's  not  coming. 

Bob  Cratchit    Not  coming?    Why  not? 

Martha  {running  from  behind  the  curtains)  Here  I  am, 
Father. 

Bob  Cratchit  {embracing  her)  Well,  I'm  most  happy  to 
see  you,  my  dear. 

Two  Young  Cratchits  {going  up  to  Tiny  Tim)  Come  to  the 
kitchen.  Tiny  Tim,  and  see  the  goose  roasting  and  hear  the 
pudding  sing.     {They  go  off  one  on  each  side  of  Tiny  Tim.) 

Mrs  .Cratchit  How  did  Tiny  Tim  behave  in  church  to- 
day? 

Bob  Cratchit  He  was  as  good  as  gold,  and  all  the  people 
spoke  to  him. 

Tiny  Tim  {entering  alone  leaning  on  his  crunch)  Oh, 
Father  and  Mother!  everything  looks  and  smells  so  good. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  fine  dinner,  aren't  we? 

{The  two  young  Cratchits  enter,  bearing  a  goose  on  a  large* 
platter.  They  place  it  carefully  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Cratchit 
enters,  carrying  d  bowl  of  gravy.  Peter  enters  with  a  large 
chopping  bowl  half  full  of  boiled  potatoes,  which  he  proceeds 
to  mash  vigorously,  then  carrier  them  from  the  room,  return- 
ing shortly  with  them  in  a  bowl,  which  he  places  on  the  tatle: 
Belinda  dishes  up  the  sauce.  Martha  dusts  off  the  plates. 
Bob  leads  Tiny  Tim  to  the  table  and  helps  Unm  to  a  seatf 
then  sits  beside  him.  The  two  young  Cratchits  place  chairs 
for  the  rest  and  all  sit  at  the  table.  Mrs.  Cratchit  helps  every- 
body to  potatoes  and  gravy  and  prepares  to  cut  the  goose. 
Tiny  Tim  and  the  two  young  Cratchtts  pound  on  table  with 
their  spoons  and  shout,  ** Hurrah!'* 

Bob  Cratchit    I  don't  think  there  ever  was  such  a  goose; 
Mrs,  Cratchit    And  just  think,  there  is  plenty  for  every- 
body. 

{She  rises  and  leaves  room,  returning  with  a  large,  round 
pudding  with  a  spray  of  holly  sticking  in  the  top.  The  two 
young  Cratchits  bring  in  nuts,  apples  and  oroides.) 
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hoo  Cra*ckU  (rising  and  raising  his  glass  of  water)  A 
Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears!    God  bless  \xsl\ 

i4tt    God  bless  us! 

Tiny  Tim    God  bless  us,  every  one! 

Bob  CratchU  I  wish  poor  Mr.  Scrooge  could  be  here 
But  then,  all  he  wants  is  money.    Poor  man! 

(Rap  is  heard  at  the  door,) 

AU    Come  in. 

{Door  operas  and  Scrooge  enters  smiling  and  with  his  arms 
loaded  with  presents.) 

Scrooge  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all!  And  here  are  a 
few  presents  for  you.  A  nice  picture  book  and  a  game  for 
you,  Tim  (patting  him  on  the  head)  a  ball  and  bat  for  you 
(handing  them  to  one  of  the  young  Cratchits),  a  doll  for  you 
{handing  it  to  the  other  young  CratchU),  and  a  new  dress  for 
you  and  you  {handing  them  to  Belinda  and  Martha).  And 
here,  in  this  small  envelope,  is  something  for  3rou  and  your 
good  wife  {handing  it  to  Bob). 


All    Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Scrooge!  .  .     .  -.;»     -  ^  • 

Bob  Cratchit    Won't  you  sit  down  and  have  dkmer  with 

us?  •    ' 

Scrooge    Thank  you,  my  friends,  not  this  time.    I  am 

going  to  my  nephew  Fred's  for  dinner,.  90  I. must  go. 

Good-by  and  a  Merry  Christmas.    (Exit,  wMi  a  wave  of  his 

hand.) 

{The  Cratchits  look  at  each  other  in  amamement.) 

Bob  {opens  the  envelope  as  they  crowd  around  ard  draws 
out  five  twenty  dollar  bills  and  holds  them  up)  What  does 
it  mean? 

Mrs.  Cratchit  {rai  ng  her  hands)  May  the  good  Lord 
bless  Mr.  Saxx)ge!  His  heart  has  changed.  Now  we  can 
send  Tiny  Tim  away  to  be  cured  so  he  wwi't  be  lame  any 
more. 

Bob  Cratchit    Hurrah  for  Mr.  Scrooge! 

All    Hurrah!    Hurrah!    {Waving  hands.) 

(Curtain) 
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The  Brownies  and  the  Christmas   Toys 

E.  A.  Myers 


Characters 

2  Brownies  (brown  cambric  siu'ts  and  pointed  caps). 

1  Horn  (child  with  large  tin  horn  held  in  place  for  a  cap). 

1  Tin  Soldier  (boy  with  soldier  cap  and  gun). 

1  Gingerbread  Boy  (tan  cambric  pajamas,  skull  cap  of  same 

material). 
1  Drum  (child  with  large  cardboard  drum  to  slip  over  head  and 

shoulders  and  held  in  place  by  hands.    The  large  drum-belt 

should  be  made  with  cords  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  real 

drum). 
1  Clown  (down  suit  of  white  and  red  dotted  muslin  —  white 

frills  and  pointed  hat.    Two  small   tin  kettle-covers   for 

cymbals. 
1  French  Doll  (white  dress  and  ribbons). 
1  Train  (6  or  7  children  standing  dose  together  in  single  file, 

with  hands  on  shoulders  of  the  child  in  front). 
1  Jack-in-the-Box  (bright  red  cambric  suit  like  clown  suit,  white 

frills,  pointed  red  hat.    Large  cardboard  or  wooden  box  in 

which  he  may  hide). 
4  or  more  Blocks  (children  with  blocks  made  of  cardboard  and 

large  enotigh  to  slip  over  head  and  shoulders  and  to  be  held 

up  by  the  hands.    Appropriate  letters  to  spell  four  different 

words  should  be  printed  on  the  blocks). 
1  Christmas  Tree  (child  holding  branches). 
1  Santa  Claus  (small  Santa  Claus  suit  and  bells). 

The  Toy  Shop 

The  above  toys  should  be  arranged  in  the  following  order  against 

the  wall.    The  toys  must  not  move  unless  called  upon  to  do 

so  by  the  Brownies. 
Horn,   Drum,   Doll,   Blocks,   Gingerbread   Boy,   Clown,   Train, 

Jack-in-the-Box,  Christmas  Tree,  Soldier. 

{The  Brownies  dance  into  the  room  and  take  places  at  the 
side  near  the  Horn.^ 


Brownies  (talking  together)  This  is  the  last  night  we  can 
play  here.  To-morrow  Santa  Claus  will  come  and  take 
the  toys  to  the  little  Earth  children.  So  let  us  be  happy 
together. 

Brownie  (in  loud  voice^  stamping  foot  and  clapping)    Horn ! 

(The  Horn  comes  from  its  plade  with  arms  and  body  stiff. 
moves  with  quick  little  shuffling  steps  to  the  opposite  side  of 
room  and  stands  near  the  Christmas  Tree.  When  there, 
it  sounds  the  bugle  call  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  which  the  Brownie 
echoes.) 

Brownie  (stamping  and  clapping)    Drum! 

(The  Drum  steps  out  from  Us  place  and' sounds  the  drum 
beat,  at  which  sound  the  Tin  Soldier  from  the  opposite  side 
moves  across  the  room  with  stiff,  shuffling  steps  keeping  step 
with  the  drum  beat.) 

Brownie    Look  who's  here! 
(The  soldier  takes  its  place  near  the  Brownie^ 
Brownie  (stamping  and  clapping)    Doll! 
(The  little  French  Doll  comes  out  from  its  place,) 
Brownie    It  can  move  its  head. 
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(The  DM  nsptmds.) 

Bromme    It  can  lift  its  anns. 

(The  DM  mponds.) 

Brew9H€    It  can  tftlk. 

The  DM  (in  kig/hpiiched  wrice)  Ma  — Mai  Pa  — Pal 
BrawnU  (stamping  and  dapping)  Blocks!  (The  four 
Blocks  come  out.)  I  wonder  what  little  Boy  is  going  to 
have  these  blocks  {The  blocks  turn  to  the  right.  As  pre- 
jfiously  arranged. U^  letters  spM  J-A-CK.)  What  kind  of 
boyishe?  (The  Blocks  M  turn  to  the  left,  this  time  spMing 
the  word  GrO-O-D.  Other  questions  may  be  asked  and  ihe 
Uadts  spM  the  answers.) 

Brownie    Gingerbread  Boy! 

Gingerbread  Boy  I  ran  away  from  a  little  old  woman, 
I  ran  away  from  a  little  old  man,  and  I  can  nm  away  from 
you,  I  can. 

(The  Brownie  chases  the  Gingerbread  Boy  around  to  his 
place.) 

Brownie    Clown! 

(The  clown  is  supposed  to  be  a  wooden  toy.  All  its  actions 
are  stiff  and  jerky.  It  comes  out  with  tiny  noisy  steps  and 
turns  around  five  times.  Hands  with  cymbals  are  close 
to  sides.  It  takes  a  few  steps  forward,  then  twirls  around 
The  Brownie  stretches  arms  sideways.    The  down 


does  the  same,  bringitu  the  hands  together  in  the  front,  sound- 
ing the  cymbals.  It  does  this  four  times.  It  twirls  around  a 
few  times  and  goes  back  to  its  place.) 

Brownie    Train4    All  aboardi 

(The  six  children  chained  together  by  holding  to  one  an- 
other's shoulders  start  forward.  They  take  quick  little  shuffling 
steps  and  make  their  way  around  the  room  and  back  to  plau 
as  the  Brownie  calls  out,  "New  York!") 

Brownie    Jack-in- the-Boxl 

(Jack  jumps  from  the  box  where  he  has  been  conceded, 
and  jumps  across  the  room,  taking  a  place  beside  the  Brownies.) 

Brownie  Now  let  us  get  the  Christmas  Tree  and  have  t^- 
dance  before  Santa  Claus  comes!  (The  two  Brownies  get 
the  Tree  and  place  it  in  the  center.  The  Toys  and  Brownies 
form  a  ring  and  walk  around  the  tree.  They  all  join  heartily 
in  singing  (German^  if  possible)  ^*0h  Tannenbaum,  oh  Tan- 
nenbaumf''  As  the  stanza  draws  to  a  close,  Santa  Claus 
is  heard  ringing  his  bells  in  the  distance.  The  Brownie  calls 
out,  "Santa  ClausI"  at  which  the  Toys  hurry  back  to  their 
original  places,  standing  perfectly  still  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.   The  Brownies  hide. 

Santa  Claus  (with  deep  voice)  This  is  the  last  night  we 
shall  meet  here.  To-morrow  night  my  sack  wcm't  be  so 
empty.  (He  woiks  past  them  and  out  the  door,  calling  to 
them  as  he  goes.)    Good-night!    Merry  Christmas  to  all! 
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Three  Little  Spirits  of  Christmas 

Auct  E.  AUSN  •Cbas.  E.  Boyd 
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I.  Three  lit  -  tie  spir  -  its  now  are  out,  With  cheer  the  world  a  -  dom  -  faig; 
a.  Joy,  with  the  hap  -  piest  touch  -  es  seen,  Sad  things  and  bad  is  right  -  mg; 
3.    Love      fli  -  eth    far         and      fli    -  eth    near,      No     hum  -  ble     task    she's   scorn    -     'ing ; 
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Love      and     Joy        and  Woii^  hand  in    hand,    On        Christ  -  mas    Day       in     the    mom 
Work       is      hang  -  ing    branch  -  es     of  green,    Or         Christ  •  mas      fir    -    es       is    light 
Lovel    'tb       love      and     lov  -  ing,  you  know,  Make      Christ- mas     Day       in      the    mom 
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At      ev  -  *rv   cor  -  ner  there  they    lurk —  Love  and    Joy ;  yes,   Joy  and  Work ;  they  scat   -    ter  bless-ings  on 
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ev  - 'ry    side,  The  three  lit -tie  spir -its  of  Christ-mas-tide,  On    Christ-mas  Day  in  tiie  mom    -     ing. 
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The   Little   Fir-Tree 

A   Shadow   Play 


..Qepefnbei: ..  l^li 


Madge  Anderson 


TO  present  this  shadow  play,  stretdi 
a  sheet  across  the  front  of  the  stage, 
or  across  a  doorway  in  the  audience 
room.  Toward  the  back  of  the 
stage,  or  if  there  is  no  stagp,  in  the  other 
room  place  a  light  at  a  distance  from  the 
sheet;;  and  have  the  actors  stand  directly 
near  the  sheet,  so  that  their  shadows  cast 
on  the  white  sheet  will  be  life-size. 

Ilie  fir-tree  can  be  cut  from  cardboard 
and  braced  with  wood  so  that  it  will  stand 
alone.  Ilie  other  trees  can  be  carried  by 
<Mdren  who  stand  so  that  their  feet  and 
I^gs  cast  a  shadow  which  looks  like  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The 
shadow  of  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  is 
of  course  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  the  foli- 
age of  the  cardboarf  trees  which  they  carry. 
These  trees  need  not  be  any  larger  size  than 
the  children  can  carry  easily,  for  contrast 
with  the  little  fir-tree  will  inake  them  look 
larger  than  they  are. 

Before  the  play  begins,  turn  out  the  lights 
in  the  audience  and  light  the  candle,  lamp, 
or  whatever  light  you  are  using,  to  cast  the 
shadows  on  the  ^eet.  Some  one  behind 
the  stage,  but  out  of  the  path  of  the  light, 
reads  the  story  while  the  shadows  act 
the  play: 

Once  in  a  far,  dim  forest, 

A  little  fir-tree  stood. 
It  was  the  smallest  tree  of  aU 

That  grew  within  that  wood. 

{Here  the  curtain  is  drawn  just  enough 
to  shew  the  fir-tree,) 

The  oaks  were  very  stately, 

The  poplars  very  tall, 

{Here  draw  the  curtain  entirely  away 
from  the  scene.) 
And  all  the  forest  trees  looked  down 

Upon  the  fir-tree  small. 

{Here  bend  the  tall  trees  toward  the  fir-tret,) 

The  fir-tree  looked  up  at  a  star 

Above,  that  twinkled  bright, 
And  said,  ''I'm  small;  but  I  shaU  grow 

Until  I  reach  that  light." 

And  then  the  trees  would  laugh  until 
Their  branches  shook  and  swayed, 

And  said,  "  'Twill  t^ke  a  million  years, 
Or  more,  we  are  afraid." 
{Here  let  the  children  shake  the  cardboard 
trees.) 

One  day  an  elfin  woodman 

Came  walking  through  that  wood, 

A-searching  for  a  proper  tree, 
As  well  as  e'er  he  could. 

He  passed  the  oak  and  poplar. 

He  passed  the  maple  too, 
He  did  not  even  glance  upon 

The  tall  pine  andthe  yew. 
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But  when  he  saw  the  fir-tree, 

The  littlest  one  of  all, 
He  cried,  "Ah!  here's  the  very  thing! 

So  perfect  and  so  small!'' 

Straightway  he  took  his  hatchet 
And  chopped  that  tree  he  found, 

Until  the  frightened  fir-tree 
Fell  headlong  to  the  ground. 

He  placed  it  on  his  elfin  back, 
Aiid  ran  and  ran  full  soon, 

And  rah  and  ran  till  he  had  run 
Far  p^t  the  sun  and  moon. 

Far  past  the  edge  of  night  and  day, 

Far  past  the  cloudy  sky, 
Until  he  came  to  the  world's  top, 

And  climbed  the  North  Pole  high. 

There  at  the  Pole  his  master. 

Old  Santa  Claus  himself, 
Received  the  fir-tree  from  the  hands 

Of  his  swift  woochnan  elf. 

Then  Santa  trimmed  that  fir-tree 
With  toys  and  tinsel  bright; 

And  Mrs.  Santa  helped  him 
To  see  that  it  was  right. 

And  then  they  put  that  fir-tree 

Upon  a  shelf  away. 
With  dolls  and  sleds  and  other  toys. 

To  wait  for  Christmas  Day. 


On  Christmas  Eve,  the  elm-trecs 

That  o\ir  front  gate-way  guard, 
Looked  in  the  parlor  window, 
(O  ^^ school-^oom  window^') 

From  darkness  in  the  yard. 
And  what  th^  saw  they  whispered 

Unto  the  birch  trees  near. 
The  birch-trees  told  the  news  abroad 

For  other  trees  to  hear. 

{Here  kt  each  ''tree**  walk  across  ike  stage 
and  bend  as  if  speaking  to  the  next  one. 

And  so  the  story  traveled 

From  tree  to  tree,  imtil 
It  reached  that  far,  dim  forest 

Where  stood  those  tall  trees  still. 

And  then  the  tall  trees  heard 
The  wondrous  news  from  far  — 

The  elms  had  seen  the  fir-tree; 
And  on  its  crown  a  star. 

Around  it  little  children 

Danced  merrily  in  glee, 
And  sang  a  lovely  anthem 

To  that  same  small  fir-tree. 

And  listening  to  their  carol, 

The  little  fir-tree  smiled, 
Haf^y,  because  its  branches 

Hdd  gifts  for  every  child. 

While  the  children  are  singing  a  Christ- 
mas Carol,  the  sheet  may  be  removed  and 
the  audience  may  pass  into  the  room  which 
was  the  stage.  TTiere  they  find  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  all  lighted,  waiting  for  them. 
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The   Story   Hour 


Jac  and  Jerry 

Alice  E.  Allen 

IV 

A  Merry  Christmas 

Jerry  Bird  and  his  mother  live  in  the  little  Rose  House  on  the  big 
Rose  farm.  Terry  goes  to  pay  the  rent.  The  money  is  in  a  little 
envdope  in  his  hand.  In  the  path  he  finds  a  tangle  of  red  wool,  fol- 
lows it,  winding  it  into  a  ball,  and  it  takes  him  to  the  little  Rose  giri 
up  in  an  apple  tree  knitting  a  sweater  for  her  red  squirrel. 

She  falls  and  is  badly  hurt.  Jeny  carries  her  home.  Later  he 
finds  he  has  lost  the  rent  money.  He  is  sure  he  wound  it  up  inside  the 
red  ball.  Mr.  Rose  does  not  think  he  can  have  done  this.  Neither 
ball  nor  rent  money  can  be  found.  Mother  sells  an  old  Revolutionary 
sword,  of  which  she  and  Jerry  are  very  fond,  to  make  up  the  amount. 
She  has  six  dollars  left  which  she  saves  for  something  nice.  Jerry 
hides  this.  He  carries  the  rent  money  again  to  Mr.  Rose.  Ten  doUars 
of  the  amount  is  missing. 

^  Little  Jac  Rose  had  gone  to  sleep,  lulled  by  one  of  Jerry's 
Christmas  lullabies.  Jerry  stole  softly  out  of  the  room 
and  down  the  long  stairs.  In  the  ofiSce,  he  found  Mrs.  Rose 
writing  letters. 

"She's  asleep,"  said  Jerry  still  softly. 

"Jerry  Bird!"  cried  Mrs.  Rose — she  always  said  Jerry's 
name  as  little  Jac  did,  in  one  word — -"whatever  in  fiie 
world  should  I  do  without  you?"  She  drew  Jerry  to  her 
and  kissed  him. 

"You  took  it,"  screamed  the  parrot  from  the  hall. 

"I  almost  think  you  did,"  cried  Jerry.  "What  does 
make  Polly  always  say  that  when  she  sees  me,  Mrs.  Rose?  " 

"  Polly  has  always  said  that,"  laughed  Mrs.  Rose.  "  You 
see  she  belonged  to  a  queer  old  lady,  Jerry.  When  the 
old  lady  was  a  young  lady,  she  taught  English  in  a  girl's 
school.  She  tai^t  her  pupils  to  say  "I  took  it;  you  took 
it;  he  took  it";  and  other  things  that  sound  funny  to  us. 
Later,  she  lost  her  mind,  and  used  to  say  these  things  over 
and  over,  and  Polly  learned  them  and  forgot  everything 
else  she'd  ever  known." 

"You  don't  think  she  did  take  it?"  asked  Jerry. 

"The  ball  of  wool?    Oh,  no,  Polly  didn't  take  it" 

"She  acts  just  as  if  she  knew  all  about  it,"  said  Jerry. 

"If  she  does,  she'll  never  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Rose. 

"He  took  it,  he  took  it,  he  took  it,"  screamed  Polly, 
laughing. 

"Who  took  it?"  cried  Jeiry,  running  to  the  door. 

''Pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  Polly,  her  head  on  one  side. 

"  Mr.  Rose  has  taught  her  that  —  and  nothing  else  in  all 
the  time  we've  had  her,"  laughed  Mrs.  Rose.  "But  never 
mind  the  ball,  Jerry  Bird.  It's  gone  —  that's  all.  Tell  me 
what  you  thhik  would  be  nice  for  little  Jac's  Christmas. 
You  must  be  in  it,  of  course  —  little  Jac's  never  quite  suited 


with  anything  now  unless  Jerry  Bird's  in  it.  But  what 
else?" 

"I  know  what  sh.  wants,"  said  Jerry.  "She  wants  to  be 
a  Christmas  Fairy,  and  give  all  the  Cross-Roads  children 
presents  from  a  big  Christmas  Tree  upstairs  in  her  room." 

"  Bless  her  heart! "  cried  Mrs.  Rose.  "  If  she  only  could. 
But  —  how  many  children  are  there,  Jerry?" 

"Twenty-five,  counting  all  the  babies  big  enough  to 
come,"  said  Jerry  prompUy,  "and  Jac  and  me." 

Little  Jac's  mother  shook  her  head. 

"She  can't  do  that,"  she  said.  " The  noise  and  confusion 
would  be  too  much  for  her.  We  must  think  up  something 
just  as  nice,  if  we  can,  but  quiet.  Jac  is  so  weak  —  that's 
one  reason  she  doesn't  b^in  to  walk  again." 

" She  is  better,  though,"  cried  Jerry  Bird.  "  Mother  9a)rs 
so,  and  Mother  knows  a  lot  about  sick  people." 

"She's  been  better  ever  since  she  had  you,  Jerry  Bird/' 
cried  Mrs.  Rose.  "Nothing  started  her  till  that  day  John 
brought  you  to  her.    Dr.  Stanton  himself  says  so." 

"Even  if  I  did  lose  the  rent  money,"  said  Jerry  wistfully. 

"Don't  think  of  that  old  rent  money  again,"  said  Mis. 
Rose.    "  Forget  all  about  it  as  I  have." 

"  Mr.  Rose  hasn't,  "said  Jeny.  **  He  thinks  about  it  every 
time  he  sees  me.    He  always  will  till  it's  found." 

"  You're  a  dear,  Jerry  Bird,"  cried  Mrs.  Rose.  She  longed 
to  tell  him  that  Mr.  Rose  had  forgotten.  But  she  knew  he 
hadn't.  She  was  sure,  though,  tihat  he  would  some  time, 
and  trust  Jerry  just  as  she  did.  kaA  she  was  so  glad  to 
think  that  neither  Jerry  nor  his  mother  knew  anything 
about  the  missing  ten  dollars. 

It  was  when  Mother  was  reading  aloud  to  Jerry  from  a 
paper  he  had  brought  from  the  Rose  farm  about  the  big 
Community  Christmas  Trees  in  New  York  and  other  dties, 
that  Jerry's  Christmas  idea  came  to  him. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  he  cried,  "please,  please  stop  just  a 
minute  —  so  I  can  think! "  Then,  as  Mother  smiled  at  him, 
he  went  on  thinking  aloud.  "  Could  we  —  couldn't  we  — 
why  couldn't  we  have  an  out-door  Tree  for  little  Jac?  It 
coiUd  be  that  lovely  big  spruce  that  grows  so  close  to  her 
side  window.  We  could  trim  it  very  quietly  —  and  she 
wouldn't  see  it  till  it  was  all  done.  Oh,  Mother,  just  think 
how  lovely  that  would  be!" 

Mother's  eyes  sparkled,  too,  just  to  think  of  it  And 
before  she  and  Jeny  went  to  bed  they  had  planned  at  least 
a  dozen  Trees,  and  all  sorts  of  lovely  sxirprises  for  all  the 
children  of  Cross-Roads,  even  to  little  Jac  herself. 

Mrs.  Bird  talked  the  wonderful  plan  all  over  with  Mr. 
Rose  the  next  day.  And  Jerry  whispered  it  in  bits  into 
Mrs.  Rose's  ear  when  Jac  was  asleep.  Everyone  thought 
it  was  a  beautiful  plan.  Mary  and  Norah  and  Dr.  Stanton 
were  all  warned  not  to  let  little  Jac  know  one  word  about 
it.    She  was  to  go  on  planning  f<^  a  Tree  in  her  roooit 
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Christmas  Night.    But  on  Christinas  Eve,  the  out-door 
Tree  would  be  all  ready  for  her  outside  her  window. 

Mrs.  Rose  wrote  invitations  on  little  cards,  shaped  like 
bells  and  candles  and  socks.  Instead  of  saying  Christmas 
Night,  as  little  Jac  thought,  each  invitation  said,  "Christ- 
mas Eve  at  five  o'clock."  Jerry  tramped  about  with  the 
invitations  and  told  all  the  little  folks  to  wear  plenty  of 
warm  wraps. 

It  really  seemed  that  the  day  before  Christmas  knew 
what  was  wanted  of  it.  It  was  all  snow-white  below  and 
sky-blue  above.  There  was  just  enough  crispness  in  the 
air  to  make  you  know  it  was  Christmas  and  plenty  of  sun- 
shine to  keep  you  warm  and  make  you  glad  all  over.  The 
shade  at  little  Jac's  side  window  was  kept  down  all  day. 
But  she  was  so  busy  she  didn't  even  notice  that.  There 
were  tiny  baskets  to  fill  with  nuts  and  candy.  There  were 
red  apples  to  shine.  She  must  pick  out  the  biggest,  round- 
est oranges  and  the  steins  of  fattest  raisins.  And  every 
little  wh^e  she  had  to  stop  and  look  at  the  beautiful  little 
gown  which  Santa  Claus  had  sent  her  before  Christmas. 
It  looked  as  if  it  was  made  of  silken  rooe-petals.  There 
was  a  little  pink  cap,  like  a  tip-tilted  rose,  with  the  calyx  and 
a  bit  of  stem  a-top.  There  were  green  stockings;  and 
each  of  the  tiny  green  slippers  looked  just  like  the  calyx 
of  a  rosebud.  There  were  gauzy  rose-colored  wings  and  a 
slender  silver  wand  tipped  with  a  silver  star. 

Each  little  child  in  Cross- Roads,  all  the  old  people,  and 
those  who  were  sick  and  shut  in,  like  little  Jac,  were  to  have 
Christmas  gifts.  Mrs.  Rose,  Jerry,  and  Moflier,  who  had 
come  to  help,  wrapped  the  ^ts  in  red  or  green  paper  and 
tied  them  with  red  and  green  ribbons.  They  made  red 
and  green  bags,  too,  and  filled  them  with  popcorn.  It  was 
the  happiest  getting-rea4y-for-Christmas  up  the^e  in  little 
Jac's  room.  And  the  happiest  thing  in  the  room  was  little 
lame  Jac  Rose,  herself. 

At  last,  the  soft-tinted  darkness  began  to  creep  into  the 
room.  Mrs.  Rose  drew  the  curtains,  started  a  bla^dng  fire 
in  the  fireplace,  turned  on  the  lovelv  electric  lights,  and 
left  Jerry  to  tell  Jac  stories  so  that  sine  wouldn't  hear  the 
children  coming  softly  through  the  snow  in  the  yard  below. 

Little  Jac  had  put  on^^the  fairy-gown  —  just  to  see  if  it 
was  all  right,  she  said.  She  sat  m  her  big  chair  before  the 
fire,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  Christmas  Rose  in  red 
and  green. 

Jerry  could  hear  Mother  and  Mrs.  Rose  whispering  at  the 
front  window  of  the  big  hall.  He  knew  that  downstairs  the 
fun  was  b^inning.  His  head  was  so  full  of  the  secret  that 
he  didn't  tell  his  story  quite  as  usual. 

"Why,  Jerry  Bird,  that  isn't  the  way  at  all,"  cried  little 
Jac;  "It's  this  way." 

Jac  went  on  witli  the  story  in  her  soft  little  voice. 

"But  there  isn't  a  story  you  tell,  Jerry  Bird,  so  lovely 
as  what  will  happen  up  here  to-morrow  night.  Just 
think,  there's  a  whole  long  night  and  a  whole  long  day,  and 
then—" 

Jerry  heard  the  snap  of  the  switch  just  inside  Jac's  door, 
which  threw  the  room  into  sudden  darkness,  lliat  meant 
that  everything  down  stairs  was  ready,  that  his  mother 
had  gone  down,  and  that  Mrs.  Rose  was  waiting  in  the 
door,  just  back  of  where  they  sat. 

"Wiy,  the  lights  are  off,"  said  Jerry  as  quietly  as  he 
could.    "Never  mind  —  let's  go  look  out  of  the  window." 

Jac's  mother  pushed  Jac  Rose  into  the  big  window  that 
overlooked  the  side  lawn.  Jerry  shot  up  the  shade  and 
pushed  back  the  curtains.  Th«i,  very  softly  and  sweetly, 
with  Jac's  father  and  Jerry's  mother  to  help,  the  little  folks 
down  on  the  lawn  be^n  to  sing: 

"Silwit  night.  Holy  night. 
All  is  cahn,  all  is  bright!" 

Then  little  Jac  Rose  lookec"  wonderingly  out  and  saw  her 
Christmas  Tree. 

Tall  and  green  and  straight,  with  the  strong  light  from 
the  porch  pouring  over  it,  there  it  stood  on  the  snowy  lawn. 
Its  tip  was  so  near  Jac's  window  that  Jerry  could  almost 


touch  it.  It  was  sparkling  from  top  to  bottom  with  colored 
balls,  bells,  and  birds,  till  it  seemed  to  be  hung  with  rain- 
bows. On  every  bough  were  red  apples,  or  nuts,  or  tiny 
colored  socks. 

"Oh,  oh,  ohi  '  cried  little  Jac  damping  and  unclaspuig  her 
hands.  "Oh,  Jerry  Bird!'  Oh  Mother!  Santa  Claus  neard 
my  thoughts,  didn't  he?    Oh,  oh,  ohf' 

She  couldn't  do  much  b^des  "Oh"  for  some  time. 
When  the  children  fin'ohed  the  hymn,  they  turned  and 
waved  their  hards  and  threw  kisses  to  her.  And  she  waved 
and  threw  kisses  back  and  "Oh-ed"  ail  the  time,  too. 
Jerry  had  put  uv  the  window.  And  little  Jac,  leaned  as 
far  out  as  she  could  and  wished  everybody  "A  Merry 
Christmas  —  oh,  such  a  Merry  Christmas!"  And  every- 
body cried  "A  Merry  Christmas"  quite  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs. 

Then  snap  —  out  went  the  big  porch  light. 

"Touch  the  tip  of  the  Tree  with  yoiu-  wand,  Jac,"  called 
Father,  "and  see  what  happens." 

Jerry  held  Jac  so  she  wouldn't  fill,  and  Mother  held  Jerry 
so  he  wouldn't  fall,  and  Jac  reached  'way  out  and  touched 
the  very  tip  of  the  Tree  with  the  silver  star  on  her  wand. 
And  out  on  the  Tree  flashed  hundreds  of  tiny  colored  electric 
lights.  Everybody  had  to  "  Oh  "  and  "  Ah  "  all  over  again. 
Of  course,  it  was  really  Jac's  father  who  tiuned  the  lights 
on.  But  little  Jac,  with  her  fairy  dress  and  fairy  wand, 
looked  so  like  a  fairy  it  was  quite  easy  to  make  believe  that 
she  did  it. 

The  Tree  was  so  beautiful,  with  real  stars  looking  down 
at  it  real  little  breezes  just  sdrring  its  boughs,  and  real 
SDowilakes  fluttering  down,  now  and  then,  and  touching 
its  green  with  fresh  beauty. 

The  children  sang  and  sang  all  the  Christmas  songs  they 
knew  and  some  they  didn't  know  very  well.  Then  they 
took  hold  of  hands,  made  a  big  circle,  and  danced  round  and 
round  the  Tree.  Father  gave  them  their  gifts  with  the 
love  of  the  Christmas  Rose  Fauy.  Then  the  Fairy,  her- 
self, showered  them  with  little  bags  of  popcorn.  And  then 
they  all  came  in,  downstairs,  and  had  sandwiches,  cake, 
cocoa,  and  other  good  things. 

When  they  had  all  gone  away,  and  the  lights  on  the  Tree 
were  all  out,  Jerry  undid  a  padcage  marked  with  his  name. 
It  was  a  big,  warm  red  sweater.  And  although  the  Rose 
Fairy  had  given  it  to  him,  he  was  quite  sure  Mother  had 
made  it. 

Christinas  night,  the  loveliest  thing  happened.  Jac 
sunply  couldn't  give  up  Jerry,  and  Jerry  couldn't  give 
up  Mother.  So  both  stayed  at  the  Rose  Farm.  Jac  and 
Jerry  were  together  in  the  window  looking  at  the  Tree. 
The  lights  were  all  out  except  the  stars  themselves. 

Big  white  snowflakes  were  falling,  now  and  then,  and 
pretty  drifts  lay  white  and  soft  on  the  dark  green  branches. 

Suddenly  Jerry  whispered: 

"  Look,  Jac  —  there's  Peter! " 

Sure  enough,  running  lightly  along  the  Tree,  springing 
from  bough  to  bough,  came  Peter,  the  tame  squirrel.  On 
one  of  the  topmost  branches,  he  helped  himself  to  a  nut, 
whisked  about  a  minute,  then  sat  up  straight,  his  bushy 
tail  curving  prettily,  his  head  on  one  side,  and  daintily 
ate  it. 

"  Jerry  Bird,"  cried  Jac,  forgettmg  you  must  be  very,  very 
still  if  you  want  to  watch  little  squirrel  folks,  "I  never 
gave  Peter  any  Christmas  present." 

"He's  helped  himself,"  laughed  Jeny.  "I  believe  he 
must  have  a  nest  in  that  ehn  —  the  big  one.  That's  the 
way  he  went." 

"But  I  must  give  him  something,"  cried  little  Jac. 

Mother  came  in  just  then.  She  and  Jerry  found  a  little 
red  stocking  that  had  been  left  over.  Into  this  Jac  put 
a  big  walnut.  Jerry  crept  out  of  the  window  and  across 
the  porch  roof  and  put  the  stocking  near  the  elm-tree. 

Next  morning,  looking  to  right  and  left,  but  never  see- 
ing Jac  and  Jerry,  still  as  two  mice  in  the  window,  Peter 
found  his  Christmas  stocking.  And  holding  it  fast  in  his 
mouth,  away  he  went,  scurry,  scurry,  whidc,  up  through 
the  branches  of  the  old  elml 
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Grandmother's  True  Stories 

Mary  E.  Warning 

One  Christmas  No  One  Forgot 

IT  was  Christinas  Eve.  The  children  in  the  big  log 
house  had  thought  that  the  time  never  would  come, 
but  here  it  was  at  last!  They  were  all  gathered 
around  the  fire-place,  where  a  great  log  was  burning. 
It  was  such  an  immense  log  that  the  boys  had  had  a  hard 
time  getting  it  off  of  the  sled  and  into  the  house.  ITiere 
they  had  rolled  it  right  across  the  floor  into  the  hearth. 

''Will  one  of  you  girls  lend  me  a  stocking,  please?"  It 
was  William,  Cynthia's  big  brother,  who  spoke. 

''You  see,  all  the  poems  and  tales  say  that  a  person 
must  hang  up  a  stocking,  and  since  I  happen  to  have  out- 
grown mine,  I  must  borrow.*' 

William  laughed  a  funny  little  laugh.  He  thought,  may- 
be, he  was  too  old  to  be  hanging  up  his  stocking,  but  every- 
body in  the  house,  even  Father  and  Mother,  did  the  same 
thing,  and  he  didn't  care  to  be  left  out  of  the  fun. 

Hannah  went  out  of  the  room.  In  a  moment  she  came 
back,  holding  up  a  pair  of  bright  red  hose. 

'*This  is  my  beautiful,  bran  new  pair,"  she  said.  '*You 
may  have  one,  William,  and  Miller  the  other." 

Miller  was  lying  on  a  rug,  looking  into  the  fire.  When 
he  heard  his  name  he  looked  up  to  see  Hannah  offering 
him  the  stocking. 

''Why,  Hannah,  that's  good  of  you,"  he  said,  *'but 
I'm  not  going  to  hang  one  up  this  year." 

"Not  hang  up  your  stocking!  Why,  Miller,  what  do 
you  mean?"  Cynthia  could  hardly  believe  her  ears. 
Ever  since  her  father  had  brought  Miller,  an  orphan  boy, 
home  to  live  with  them  he  had  done  just  as  the  other 
children  had,  and  always  seemed  happy. 

"Well,  you  see,  it's  this  way.  Every  Christmas  Eve 
that  I've  been  here,  I've  himg  up  my  stocking  and  in  the 
morning  have  found  a  lot  of  things  piled  around  on  chairs 
and  tables  that  wouldn't  go  in.  Iliis  year  I've  planned 
to  try  something  bigger.  If  your  mother  will  let  me  have 
a  pillow-slip,  I  think  I'll  hang  that  up." 

Nobody  said  a  word  at  first.  There  was  something 
about  the  boy's  plan  that  didn't  sound  quite  right. 


"O  Miller!  I  wouldn't  do  it,"  cried  Cynthia,  at  last, 
with  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Miller. 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  I  wouldn't  do  it  It  looks 
piggish,"  said  Hannah. 

"You  might  get  something  you  didn't  want,"  said  one 
of  the  other  boys. 

"Better  not  try  it,  old  man,"  added  William  quite 
seriously.    "  Let's  stick  to  the  good  old  way." 

Miller's  mouth  looked  like  a  straight  line.  Then  he 
said,  "I've  made  up  my  mind  to  try  the  pillow-slip,  if 
Mrs.  Story  will  loan  me  one." 

Nobody  said  anything  more  about  the  matter,  but  when 
the  stockings  hung  in  a  row  from  the  mantel,  a  great, 
white  sack  appeared  at  one  comer. 

Of  course  the  children  were  up  early  the  next  morning. 
Some  of  them  tip-toed  out  of  fiieir  rooms  before  it  was 
quite  light.  The  log  still  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  needed 
only  a  little  poking  to  make  it  burst  into  a  bright  blaze 
which  lit  up  the  room. 

It  happened  that  most  of  the  family  were  in  the  living- 
room  before  Miller  got  up.  As  each  one  came  in  he  glanced 
toward  the  comer  where  the  pillow-slip  hung,  even  before 
taking  down  his  own  stocking.  Certainly  the  sack  held 
something;  it  fairly  bulged. 

When  Miller  at  last  opened  the  door,  he  was  greeted 
with  many  "Merry  Christmases."  If  he  did  not  return 
them  very  heartily  it  was  because  he  felt  a  little  anxious 
about  that  pillow-slip. 

But  when  he  saw  it,  he  fairly  shouted.  With  a  bound 
he  reached  his  hook.  As  he  took  down  the  pillow<ase,  he 
looked  around  at  the  children,  and  cried,  "Look  here,  will 
you?    What  did  I  tell  you?    Got  more  than  any  one,  I  bet!  *' 

Now  this  last  word  was  forbidden  in  their  home,  and 
as  Miller  said  it,  Cynthia  looked  toward  her  parents.  Why, 
what  was  the  matter  with  Mother?  Her  face  seemed  a 
little  white  and  she  looked  very  unhappy. 

Just  then  a  loud  thud  made  her  look  toward  Miller. 
He  had  emptied  his  sack  and  there  on  the  floor  lay  —  a 
pile  of  com-cobs  and  a  red  brick.  Not  one  single  other 
thing!  Miller's  face  grew  very  red.  He  looked  angry 
and  ashamed  and  disappointed  all  at  once.  After  one 
glance  at  the  pile  on  the  floor,  he  left  the  room  without 
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a  word.  He  left  a  quiet  group  of  children  behind  him, 
too,  until  Cynthia,  bursting  into  tears,  ran  to  her  mother, 
Miller  was  near  her  own  age  and  was  her  constant  play- 
mate. 

Mother  gathered  the  little  girl  dose  into  her  arms. 
Then  she  looked'  at  Father.  He  nodded  his  head,  got  up, 
and  soon  left  the"  room. 

"Children" — Mother  spoke  quietly — "I  want  to  talk 
to  you  a  minute  about  this  thing  that  has  happened  to 
MiUer.  You  know  that  ever  since  he  came  to  live  with 
us.  Father  and  I,  have  tried  to  help  him  to  be  a  good  and 
happy  little  boy.  For  some  time  now  we  have  noticed 
that  he  has  been  growhig  selfish.  Now  we  are  just  as 
anxious  that  Miller  shall  grow  into  a  fine  man,  as  we  are 
that  3rou  boys  do  the  same,  and  have  felt  that  soon  he 
would  need  to  have  a  lesson  to  help  him  overcome  this 
selfish  spirit.  This  morning  he  has  had  one  that  he  will 
never  forget,  I'm  sure." 

"But,  O  Mother,  not  to  have  any  Christmas!"  wailed 
Cynthia. 

"It'iy  very  hard.  I  do  not  see,  though,  just  how  we  can 
help  it,  do  you?" 

"Mother,"  said  William,  "here  is  a  base^ball  glove  in 
my  generous  lot  of  gifts.  I  happen  to-  know  that  the 
glove  is  exactly  what  Miller  wants.  "^  If  you  think  good 
old  Saint  Nicholas  would  not  be  offended,  I  should  like 
to  give  it  to  Miller." 

"Why,  William!"  cried  Mother,  for^the  first  time  that 
morning  looking  happy,  "I'm  sure  that  is  just  what  he 
would  want  you  to  do." 

"I  couldn't  part  with  this  precious  doll,"  said  Cynthia, 
"and  I  don't  suppose  that  he'd  care  for  her  anyway,  but 
he  shall  have  every  piece  of  my  candy  and  every  single 
nut." 

In  a  little  while  each  child  had  chosen  from  his  number 
a  gift  for  Miller.  It  wasn't  always  easy  to  choose  one  to 
give  away,  but  that  pile  of  cobs  looked  dreadful  and  Miller 
must  certainly  be  a  most  unhappy  boy.  William  carried 
away  the  pillow-sHp  and  all  it  had  held,  while  Mother 
put  the  breakfast  on  the  table.  She  just  beamed  as  she 
worked. 

When  breakfast  was  called,  Father  came  in  with  Miller. 
He  had  one  arm  across  the  boy's  shoulders.  Miller  still 
looked  aAamed  and  unhappy,  but  no  longer  angry.  As 
he  took  his  place  at  the  table  William  said,  "Here's  some- 
thing that  must  belong  to  you.  Miller.  At  least  I  heard 
you  say  you  had  asked  for  one,  and  I'm  sure  it  was  in- 
tended for  you."    And  he  gave  him  the  glove. 

One  after  another  the  other  gifts  were  laid  beside  his 
plate.  As  the  boy  saw  the  children  parting  with  the  very 
things  that  seemed  to  him  the  most  desirable,  his  astonish- 
ment plainly  showed  on  his  face.  Then  a  great  joy  filled 
every  comer'of  his  heart.  They  were  doing  all  this  because 
they  loved  him!  It  seemed' to  Miller  that  he  must  jump 
right  up  from  the  table  and  do  something  for  them. 

"Come,  come  I"  cried  Mother.  "Eat  the  cakes  while 
they  are  hot.  The  maple  trees  over  in  the  big  woods 
send  you  this  syrup  to  eat  with  them,  as  their  Christmas 
gift." 

And  so  began  the  happiest  meal  that  family  had  ever 
known. 


Toyland 

How  do  you  get  to  Toyland? 
To  all  little  people  the  joy-land? 

Just  follow  your  nose, 

And  go  on  tiptoes. 
It's  only  a  minute  to  Toyland. 

And  oh!    But  it's  gay  in  Toyland, 
This  bright  merry  girl-and-boy-land. 

The  woolly  dogs  white 

That  never  will  bite, 
Youll  meet  on  the  highways  to  Toyland! 
—Eugene  Field,  from  "i4  Trip  to  Toyland"' 


Normals  Happy  Christmas 


B 


Edith  Vaughan  Michaux 

|UT  aren't  all  Christmases  hw^y  ones?"  I  can 
hear  you  exclaiming  wonderingly;and  I  can  only 
assure  you  that  they  ought  to  be,  of  course.  Some- 
times it  is  our  own  fault  and  sometimes  it  isn't. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  came  so  near  spoiling 
her  Christmas  happiness  that  a  wise  little  Dream  Fairy 
had  to  go  to  her  rescue. 

Stocking  Night  was  only  two  nights  away,  but  Norma 
Brown  sat  sulkily  on  the  stairway,  watching  the  holiday 
preparations  going  on  about  her  unmoved,  as  though  it  were 
not  a  matter  for  sparkling  eyes  and  sudden  happy  little 
hugs  of  one's  mother.* 

The  maids  were  hanging  holly  wreaths  at  the  windows, 
and  trinuning  the  stairs  with  greens;  and  every  once  in  a 
while  a  delivery  boy  would  leave  a  curiously  shaped 
bimdle  at  the  door  with  a  knowing  grin.  A  tall  pine  tree 
was  waiting  to  be  dressed,  just  for  Norma,  for  she  had  no 
little  brother  or  sister  to  divide  her  pleasures  with. 

There  was  a  pleasant  bustle  everywhere,  and  I'm  sure 
Norma  had  every  reason  in  the  world  to  be  a  very  happy 
little  girl.  But  there  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  holiday 
garlands,  frowning  instead  of  smiling;  and  kicking  crossly 
with  the  restless  little  toes  that  most  children  would  be 
hopping  up  and  down  on  —  especially  at  Christmas  time! 

Nella,  the  cook,  said  openly  that  Norma  was  just  a  selfish 
little  piece,  who  had  been  spoiled  by  having  too  many  good 
things.  "You  should  see,  Mom,  the  litUe  darlin's  hout 
at  the  'Ome,  Mum,  with  but  one  toy  to  the  'arf  dozen, 
bless  them!" 

You  see.  Norma  had  been  given  so  many  books  and  dolls 
and  games  and  to3rs  and  other  things  at  other  Christmases 
and  birthdays,  that  now  she  could  not  think  of  a  single 
thing  she  wanted. 

So  she  went  to  bed  cross  and  unhappy. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Dream  Fairy  wove  her  a  special 
dream. 

Norma  had  hung  her  stocking  up,  and  there  was  Santa 
Claus  now,  searching  all  through  his  pack  for  the  very  nicest 
things  he  had.  But  suddenly  he  shook  his  head  sadly, 
as  if  he  remembered  something  unpleasant  Now  he 
searched  his  pockets,  and  taking  out  a  pencil  he  wrote  a  few 
words  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

Next  morning  she  jumped  up  in  excitement,  to  see  what 
she  had,  and  tucked  away  down  in  the  toe  of  a  very  long, 
limp,  empty  stocking,  where  the  best  gift  always  Wdes, 
she  found  diis  note: 

"To  be  happy  at  Christmas,  you  must  make  some  one 
else  happy."  . 

My!  how  surprised  Norma  was!  No  beautiful  French 
doUie,  no  games,  no  candy  even  —  noihingl  Never  before 
had  a  stocking  looked  so  long,  limp  and  empty! 

So  this,  then,  was  disapp)ointment!  And  for  the  very 
first  time  in  her  life,  petted  little  Norma  began  to  think 
of  many  other  children,  whom,  she  feared,  often  knew  about 
empty  stockings  and  sad  disappointments.  So  instead  of 
crying,  and  stamping  her  feet  in  anger,  she  called  out 
quite  eagerly,  "O  Mother,  Mother!  may  I  give  some  of  my 
pretty  thmgs  to  the  little  children  at  the  Home?  And  may 
I  give  a  pink  sash  to  the  washerwoman's  little  girl?  She 
says  she  never  owned  one  in  her  life;  and,  Mother,  that  lame 
boy  down  in  the  alley  —  I'm  quite  sure  he  has  nothing  but 
a  kitten  to  play  with." 

Somehow,  she  had  never  felt  so  happy  in  all  her  life. 
She  felt  strangely  like  a  little  music-box  that  had  suddenly 
begun  to  play. 

She  called  so  loudly  that  she  waked  herself  up,  and  as  she 
quickly  sat  up  in  bed,  she  had  to  rub  her  eyes  mighty  hard, 
to  rub  away  that  long,  limp,  empty  stocking. 
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The  Christmas  Sand-Table 

Edna  Henkel 

I  know  that  Christmas  time  is  a  time  for  fun,  but  I  he- 
lieye  it  is  also  an  appropriate  time  for  impressing  some 
important  facts  and  lessons.  During  the  month  of 
December  the  sand-table  may  take  on  the  appearance  of 
a  desert,  and  from  this  may  be  drawn  a  geography  lesson, 
a  great  history  lesson  and  a  reading  lesson.  It  is  well  the 
first  part  of  the  month  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
life  of  the  Arab.  You  may  read' or  tell  them  the  story 
found  in  "Seven  Little  Sisters."  Afier  you  have  given 
them  the  story,  let  them  talk  informally  about  the  people 
of  the  desert.  Palm  trees  can  be  made  by  covering  paste- 
board with  brown  raffia  for  the  trunks,  and  pasting  on  the 
tops  cut  from  green  paper.  Tell  them  the  story  of  "The 
Three  Wise  Men,"  who  were  Arabs.  Have  them  cut  these 
men  on  camels.  An  excellent  reading  lesson  for  third  and 
fourth  grades  is  "  The  Three  Kings, "  by  Longfellow.  Each 
day  a  'portion  of  the  poem  may  be  put  on  the  board  and 
copied  by  the  children.  There  is  always  a  number  of 
Madonnas  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  children 
can  get  hold  of.  Ask  them  to  collect  as  many  as  they  can. 
Talk  about  all  of  diem  in  general  and  then  sdect  one,  and 
make  a  more  detailed  study  of  it. 


To  Secure  Expressive  Reading 
Try  These  Plans 

J.  M.  Niven 

WLITE  a  short  story  on  the  blackboard,  before  the 
children  come  into  the  room,  and  covei  ^*t  with 
the  curtaiir — which  is  a  most  useful  article  in 
primary  classes. 
When  reading  time  comes,  the  children  are  told  that 
there  is  something  behind  the  curtain  that  is  sure   to 
interest  them.    It  is  then  drawn  aside,  and   they  im- 
mediately begin  to  read  silently. 


As  soon  as  they  have  found  out  the  story,  they  stand  be- 
side their  seats.  When  the  teacher  thinks  that  sufficient 
time  has  been  allowed,  the  story  b  again  covered,  and  one 
pupil  is  selected  to  tell  in  his  own  words  what  he  has  read. 
Another  child  is  asked  to  tell  his  story,  for  he  may  remem- 
ber some  part  that  the  first  one  has  omitted;  then  another 
tells  his  version,  and  so  on. 

Or,  one  child  might  be  allowed  to  tell  the  story  so  far; 
another  to  go  on  where  he  left  o£F,  and  a  third  to  complete  it. 

Besides  this  oral  method,  there  b  a  better  one,  and  that 
i?  to  get  the  girls  and  boys,  after  they  have  read  the  story 
sDently  and  it  has  now  the  curtain  over  it,  to  wriie  out  the 
stoxy  'n  their  own  words. 

\\^en  they  have  done  this,  one  after  another  is  asked 
to  rise  ard  read  aloud  what  he  has  written.  Children  like 
to  read  what  they  have  composed,  and  they  will  read  it 
with  more  expression  than  tney  will  the  composition  of 
another  person. 

While  those  whc  had  read  out  the  story  were  busy 
writing,  the  teacher  could  pass  up  and  down  the  aisles  and 
discover  which  children,  on  account  of  not  knowing 
a  word  here  and  there,  had  been  unable  to  make  it  out. 
These  could  be  brought  to  the  table,  and  from  the  printed 
copy  of  the  story,  could  point  out  which  word  or  words 
troubled  them.  These  could  be  assbted  quietly  so  as  not 
to  dbturb  the  writers,  and  fter  couldjetum  to  their  seats, 
and  try  what  they  could  do. 

Write  a  story  on  the  blackboard  and  have  several  places 
b\  it  where  some  one  says  sonu^hing.  In  order  to  get 
tne  children  to  notice  that  these  parts  are  to  be  read  with 
a  little  more  expression,  write  the  words  enclosed  in  quota- 
tion marks  in  colored  chalk. 

Next  day  write  another  story  of  the  same  style,  but  in- 
stead of  coloring  the  whole  quotation,  simply  make  the 
quotation  marks  in  color. 

Afler  this  lesson  the  colored  chalk  will  be  unnecessary, 
as  the  girls  and  boys  will  be  able  always  to  read  it  properly. 

Write  an  interesting  dialogue  on  the  blackboard  and 
a'  ^  the  girls  to  take  one  part  and  the  boys  the  other. 
It«  -icate  the  two  parts  by  writing  the  first  word  of  each 
with  colored  chalk  —  using,  of  coiurse,  only  two  colors. 
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The  children  may  now  be  askied  to  write  a  dialogue,  the 
teacher  choosing  the  subject.  Later  on,  they  may  do  the 
choosing  themselves. 

The  ^t  of  these  dialogues  should  be  preserved  and  after 
the  mistakes  have  been  corrected,  they  could  be  pasted 
on  cardboard.  They  would  serve  to  increase  the  teacher's 
collection  of  reading  cards.  Besides,  the  children  feel  that 
it  is  a  great  honor  to  have  their  stories  thus  preserved. 


Christmas  Shoes 

Square  paper  9  x  9  or  12  x  12".     Fold  into  four. 
Then  fold  at  the  lines  AA  bringing  ends  BB  to  meet  at 
center.    Fig.  I. 


Fig.  I 

Fold  at  lines  BB  over  to  center  line.    Fig.  n. 
Fold  through  center  line  to  look  like  Fig.  IV.    Fig.    in. 
Now  fold  the  portion  BB  of  one  of  the  ^ps  at  the  dotted 
line  C  and  tiun  underneath.    Fig.  IV. 
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Fig  IV 


Take  the  other  slip  and  fold  down  portion  CC  at  dotted 
line.    D  to  look  like  Fig.  VI.    Fig.V. 


Fig.V 

Insert  end  of  slip  E  into  point  F.    Fig.  VI. 


Fig  VI 


Insert  finger  at  point  G  in  Fig.  VII  and  push  down  cor- 
ners and  round  out.    Pinch  up  toe  and  shoe  is  complete. 

Fig.  vm. 


Fig.  vn 


Fig.VUI 


Wouldn't  it  be  a  funny  thing  to  hang  up  a  shoe  instead 
of  a  stocking  on  Christmas  Eve?  j 

In  France  the  little  children  put  their  shoes  in  a  row  in 
front  of  the  grate  and  Santa  Claus  looks  for  them  and  fills 
them  just  as  he  looks  for  and  fills  the  stockings  of  the  little 
children  in  America. 


How  One  School  Secured  a 
Victrola 

Helen  C  Gremont 

HOW  many  teachers  have  gazed  with  longing  eves 
at  the  back  page  of  Primary  Education  and  read 
with  a  sigh  —  "Will  there  be  a  Victrola  in  your 
school  this  Christmas?"  Hands  up!  Downl  The 
vote  is  unanimous. 

And  then  again,  how  many  have  repeated  the  sigh  and 
put  the  idea  away  with  the  thousand  and  one  other  im- 
possible school-room  tomforts?  Not  unanimous  this  time, 
but  perhaps  a  majority  vote.  Well,  for  such  as  these  this 
article  is  written. 

Neither  an  interested  agent  nor  a  great  amount  of 
printed  matter  is  necessary  to  convince  progressive  teachers 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  music  in  the  physical  training, 
gymnastics  and  games  of  the  school-room,  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  fine  aesthetic  sense  that  the  school  environ- 
ment should,  but  often  does  not,  impart. 

Realizing  these  things  the  primary  teachers  of  one  build- 
ing set  to  work  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  securing  the 
necessary  funds  for  a  Victrola. 

First,  a  local  dealer  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  our 
Board  of  Education,  was  interviewed,  and  he  expressed  his 
entire  willingness  to  give  a  demonstration  at  the  school. 
Thus,  the  interest  of  the  assembled  children  was  aroused. 

Next,  we  arranged  with  a  photographer  to  take  group 
photographs  of  the  various  grades  and  to  print  the  same  on 
postcards.  With  faith  in  the  people's  generosity  we  ordered 
largely  of  these  and  the  chil  'ren  sold  them  like  the  proverbial 
hot-cakes.  A  second  printing,  nearly  as  large  as  the  first 
order,  was  necessary  to  supply  the  demand.  The  photog- 
rapher  further  asskted  us  by  offering  to  the  pupil  m  each 
grade  who  should  dispose  of  the  njost  cards,  an  enlarged 
mounted  picture  of  his  class.  Rivalry  was  keen  but,  as 
usual  when  all  are  working  toward  such  an  end,  there  were 
no  hard  feelings. 

Perhaps  youll  laugh  at  the  other  things,  but  they  were 
quite  as  effective.  An  appeal  for  old  newspapers,  folded 
flat,  no  magazines  to  be  among  them,  resulted  in  hundreds  of 
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pounds  coming  in  express  wagons,  baskets,  in  the  arms  of 
big  brothers  and  sisters  or  weighing  down  some  small  per- 
son himself.  These  we  disposed  of  at  a  local  glass  factory 
for  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  amount  in  our 
treasury  was  v  ry  materially  increased. 

The  janitor  then  placed  boxes  outside  each  door  and  into 
them  went  every  kind  and  description  of  old  rubber  article 
—  overshoes,  boots,  leaky  hot- water  bottles,  bicycle  and 
automobile  tires,  and  y  s,  even  old  jar-rubbers.  The 
junk-man  had  such  a  load  that  the  children  laughed,  and  we 
laughed  too  at  the  neat  little  sum  he  left  in  exchange. 

Several  other  little  things  helped  to  swell  our  fund  and  a 
plan  to  sell  block  ice  cream  was  abandoned  because  it  was 
found  to  be  unnecessary.  We  shall  leave  that  until  later 
when  more  records  are  needed. 

These  are  very  smple  plans  that  anyone  might  try  with- 
out worry  or  personal  expense,  and  in  about  six  weeks'  time 
you  can  have  your  Victrola,  not  an  expensive  one,  but  one 
which  will  serve  you  well  and  give  many  hours  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  the  chi  dren. 

I  neglected  to  tell  that,  in  so  far  as  possible,  each  child 
brought  a  penny  to  start  the  fund  —  in  a  few  instances  a 
nickd  or  a  dime — ^but  aside  from  this  every  cent  was  earned 
by  working. 

The  uperintendent,  the  medical  inspector,  one  or  two  of 
the  grammar  grades,  and  a  few  parents  and  friends  donated 
money  for  records,  not  a  penny  for  the  machine  itself, 
so  we  feel  that  it  belongs  every  bit  to  the  little  pupils  who 
earned  it. 


inrinrinr 


Seat  Work  for  Special  Days 

Emma  G.  Olmttead  and  Emma  B.  Grant 

Christmas 

1  Paint  flat  washes  of  red.    Trace  and  cut  out  large 

red  stockings. 

2  Cut  out  gifts  you  would  like  to  give  to  people.    Paste 

these  on  the  stockings. 

3  Make  cornucopias  of  paper  colored  by  pupils. 

4  Illustrate  Christmas  stories,  using  colored  crayons. 

5  Paper  cutting  of  the  same.    Do  not  use  sacred  stories. 

for  this  work. 

6  Make  paper  chains. 

7  Make  Japanese  lanterns. 

8  Make  bookmarks. 

9  Trace  a  Christmas  tree.    Draw  on  it  the  presents 

you  would  like  to  give. 
10    Draw  the  toys  you  got  for  Christmas. 


11  Illustrate:  Bringing  home  the  Christmas  Tree;  Piccola, 

etc;    Christmas  morning;    Santa  and  the  Mouse, 
from  "The  Child's  World." 

12  Cut  the  "Three  Wise  Men." 

Washington's  Birthday 
Lincoln's  Birthday 

1  Cut  out  a  flag  and  color. 

2  Make  a  shield. 

3  Draw  hatchets,  color  red. 

4  Cut  out  a  house.    Use  brown  crayon  to  make  it  a 
log  house. 

5  Illustrate  Lincoln  chopping  rails. 

6  Illustrate   Washington    marching   with    soldiers. 

Valentine's  Day 

1  Trace  around  hearts  and  make  a  valentine.    Other 
valentines. 

2  Make  up  little  rhymes  for  valentine  verses.    Give  a 
list  of  rhyme  words,  as  mine,  thine,  etc. 

3  Make  dominoes.    Use  hearts  instead  of  dots. 

4  Arrange  hearts  in  groups  of  3's.    Then  write  by  S's. 

5  Illustrate  child  going  to  letter  box  to  mail  valentines- 


Easter 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Color  Easier  flowers. 

Draw  a  nest  with  Easter  eggs.    Color  them. 

Cut  a  rabbit  wheeling  a  wheelbarrow. 

Write  a  list  of  things  a  rabbit  can  do.  * 

Draw  a  family  of  six  rabbits. 

Draw  a  large  basket. 

Write  in  it  the  things  a  rabbit  likes  to  eat. 

7  Illustrate  the  game  of  hunting  for  Easter  eggs. 

8  Illustrate  egg  rolling. 

9  Cut  a  hen  and  chickens  of  colored  paper. 

Cut  the  coop  also.    Paste  on  a  9  x  12"  paper  for  a 
poster  picture. 

10    Make  border  of  rabbits  and  eggs. 
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A  Happy-Thought  Story 

A.  E.  A. 

Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  there  lived  in  the  same 
pretty  little  home,  two  pairs  of  little  stockings.  Both  pairs  were 
new.  One  was  brown,  because  it  belonged  to  Molly,  and  Molly 
had  such  brown  eyes,  all  brown  things  seemed  to  belong  to  her. 
The  other  pair  was  black  and  silky.  It  belonged  to  Doris.  All 
dainty  things  seemed  to  belong  to  Doris. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas,  Mother  put  the 
black  silky  stockings  on  Doris.  She  slipped  on  some  pretty  black 
shoes.  As  she  buttoned  them,  she  said,  "Do  all  you  can  to  help 
Mother,  to-day,  dear  —  there  is  so  much  to  dol "  Then  Mother 
put  the  pretty  brown  pair  of  stockings  on  Molly.  She  slipped 
on  some  pretty  brown  shoes.  As  she  buttoned  them,  she  said. 
'*  Do  all  you  can  to  help  Mother,  to-day,  dear  —  there  is  so  much 
to   do." 

Doris  kissed  Mother  and  said,  "Yes,  Mother."  Then  she 
ran  away  to  eat  breakfast.  Then  Dolly  had  to  have  her  dress 
finished  for  Christmas.  And  Doris  had  to  finish  a  book  of  lovely 
stories.  And  shQ  couldn't  help  dreaming  awhile  after  she  had 
read  the  book.  And  there  were  so  many  other  nice  things  to  do 
of  just  the  kind  Doris  liked  best  to  do,  that  before  she  knew  it,  the 
day  was  gone. 

Molly  kissed  Mother,  too,  and  said,  "Yes,  Mother."  Then 
she  ran  away  to  eat  breakfast.  Then  she  cleared  the  table  and 
helped  wipe  dishes  and  made  beds  and  take  care  of  Baby  and 
run  on  errands.  And  there  were  so  many  things  to  do  of  just  the 
kind  Molly  liked  best  to  do,  that  before  she  knew  it,  the  day  was 
gone. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  all  stars  and  snowflakes  and  little  winds 
whispering  "Merry  Christmas  to  everybody,  everywhere!" 

Two  little  pairs  of  stockings  were  hurried  off  two  little  pairs 
of  feet.  Baby  wasn't  well.  So  there  was  no  one  to  help  Doris 
and  Molly  take  them  off.  And  two  little  girls  hung  two  little 
pairs  of  stockings  up  by  the  fireplace.  On  one  of  Molly's  was  a 
little  note  to  Santa.  No  one  but  Santa  could  have  read  it  — 
the  writing  was  so  scrawly. 

Then  two  little  girls  went  fast  asleep.  And  two  little  pairs  of 
stockings  hung  in  the  fireplace  and  waited  for  Santa. 

Jingle,  jingle,  jangle,  jangle,  jing,  jangl  by  and  by,  Santa 
came.  He  took  the  things  out  of  his  big  pack  that  belonged  to 
Doris  and  filled  each  of  her  stockings  up  to  the  brim.  Then  he 
stopped  in  the  firelight  and  read  Molly's  note.    It  said : 

Please  put  Baby's  things  in  one  of  my  socks.  He's  too  new  and  too 
little  to  have  stockings  big  enough  yet. 

Molly 
P.  S.    Mine  are  the  brown  ones. 

Santa  chuckled.  Out  of  his  pack  he  took  a  tiny  turquoise 
ring,  marked  "Molly."  Still  chuckling,  he  dropped  it  into 
one  of  her  stockings.  And  a  dreadful  thing  happened.  The 
little  ring  fell  right  through  a  great  hole  in  the  toe  of  Molly's 
stocking  and  rolled  away  into  a  dark  corner.  Santa  stopped 
chuckling.  He  got  down  and  tried  to  find  it.  He  was  so 
fat  it  was  hard  work.     But  at  last  he  found  the  ring. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  he  said.  "The  other  sock  must  be  saved 
for  Baby's  things.  And  the  ring  will  never  stay  in  this  one  of 
Molly's  and  not  much  of  anything  else  with  that  great  hole  in 
the  toe.    I  didn't  think  Molly  could  be  so  careless." 

Then  up  spoke  one  of  the  Happy  Thoughts  who  live  always 
in  Santa's  big,  kind  heart. 

**  Molly  wasn't  careless,"  she  cried.  "The  hole  came  because 
all  day  long  her  feet  were  flying  about,  doing  kind  things  for 
somebody." 

"Christmasy  things,  too,"  said  the  Happy  Thought  who 
lives  under  Santa's  right  ear  and  can  make  him  hear  any  minute 
by  just  bobbing  up  a  little.  "Not  any  little  girl  that  I  know  of 
docs  so  many  kind  things  as  Molly." 

"Let's  mend  the  hole,"  cried  the  Happy  Thought  who  lives 
close  to  Santa's  left  ear. 

"Let's  — let's  — oh,  let^s!"  cried  Happy  Thoughts  who 
live  in  Santa's  busy  hands.  "Molly's  always  helping  some 
one  —  let's  help  her  out." 

"No,"  said  the  one  who  had  spoken  first.  "Better  yet  — 
let's  leave  gifts  so  that  she  can  mend  the  hole  herself.  Molly 
likes  to  do  things  for  herself." 

"Put  a  big,  round  ball  of  mending-cotton  right  in  the  hole, 
chuckled  the  Happv  Thought  into  Santa's  right  ear. 

Santa  was  chuckling  again.  He  dived  down  into  his  pack  and 
brought  out  a  big,  big  ball  of  brown  mending  cotton,  bigger  than 
the  hole  in  Molly's  stocking.  He  put  it  'way,  'way  down  in  the 
(Conlinued  oit  page  651) 


N.  B. — This  advertisement  is  quite  as 
mu^chfor  teachers  who  have  in  past  years 
learned  the  usefulness  of  the  Colgate  edu- 
cational material,  as  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  taken  advarUage  of  it.  We  wish 
them  to  feel  free  to  ask  once  each  s^u>ol 
year  too  for  our  co-operation  in  their 
Good  TeeOi—Good  Health  work. 


Cleanliness 

You  as  a  teacher  know  the 
power  of  cleanliness — the  ad- 
vantages of  clean  homes,  clean 
schools,  clean  bodies.  You  re- 
alize also  how  large  a  part  is 
played  in  your  scholars'  prog- 
ress by  clean  teeth,  which 
mean  better  school  work  and 
better  equipment  for  life. 
You  may  not  yet  know  of  the 
help  offered  by  the  Good 
Teeth  Pledge  Cards  and 

COLOaTC'S 

RIBBOM  DENTAL  CRCaM 

Thousands  of  teachers  have  written 
telling  us  how  helpful  they  found  this 
educational  material. 
Join  this  army  of  teachers  and  your  class  will 
benefit — your  class-room  work  become  lighter. 
There  is  no  expense  on  your  part — simply  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us. 
We  will  send  you  free  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  and  Pledge  Cards  for  all  your 
pupils.  The  cards  bear  tiie  simple  promise  to 
care  for  the  teeth  daily — the  tubes  contain  a 
generous  supply  of  that  delicious  and  anti- 
septically  efficient  dentifrice — Colgate's  Rib- 
bon Dental  Cream. 

We  include  for  the  teacher's  use  our  booklet, 
"  Dental  Lectures. "  If  checked  below  we  send 
"The  Jungle  School,"  an  amusing  rhyme  (with 
colored  pictures)  to  read  to  younger  pupils. 
You  can  use  this  material  very  eflFectively  in 
connection  with  your  hygiene  talks.  It  will 
give  your  pupils  a  substantial  start  on  the 
road  to  " Good  Teeth— Good  Health." 
Send  the  coupon  today. 


COLGATE  &  CO^  Dapt.  80               If  *'Jmcle  SckMi  '    .     ^i 
.  199  Fulton  Streak  Naw  Y#rk         cS^"iS!;  ' | 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trijJ  tubes  and  pledge  cards  for 

Number  of  Scholars    Average  Age 

School 


Name  of  Teacher 
P.  O.  Address  . . . . 
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The  Singing  Lesson 

IV 
Irene  Douglass 

THE  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  the  sing- 
ing lesson  would  include  a  modulator,  a  tuning- 
fork  and  baton,  while,  if  there  is  a  siifficiency  of 
blackboard  space,  there  might  be  painted  in  white 
upon  a  small  portion  of  it  soft  accent  marks  which  could 
be  ^tsily  converted  into  medium  and  strong  accents. 


This  device  will  save  much  time  and  the  teacher  will  find 
that  she  can  write  an  exercise  rapidly  on  the  board  which, 
but  for  the  assisting  dots,  would  probably  be  omitted  for 
lack  of  time. 

The  pupils  should  each  be  supplied  with  a  song  book  con- 
taining songs  suited  to  their  ability,  and  also  nimierous 
time  and  sight  exercises. 

At  first  Uie  teacher  alone  will  make  use  of  the  tuning- 
fork,  singing  the  key  note  or  the  chord  to  the  children  and 
letting  &em  get  their  own  starting  tone  without  further 
help.  For  example,  suppose  an  exercise  was  in  the  key  of  A 
and  commenced  on  "  soh,"  the  teacher  would,  by  using  the 
fork,  find  the  key  note  and  sing  the  chord,  d  m  s  m  d,  after 
which  the  class  could  easily  begin  the  exercise  on  the  ''soh." 

It  is  wise,  however,  to  give  the  children  some  idea  of 
pitching  the  tunes.  They  have  probably  noticed  above 
each  exercise  or  song  th^  words  Key  A,  Key  C,  etc.  This 
means  that  "doh"  is  the  A,  C,  etc.,  of  the  scale  C  B  A  G  F 
E  D  C.  To  pitch  a  tune  we  sound  the  tuning-fork  and  sing 
down  the  scale  till  we  come  to  the  tone  we  want.  For  in- 
stance, if  our  tune  is  in  £  we  sound  the  fork  and  ^g  C  B  A 
G  F  E  and  then  repeat  the  sound  of  E  to  the  name  "doh" 
and  smg  the  "doh"  chord. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  has  much  to  do  with  good 
singing.  John  Curwen  says  in  this  resp)ect,  "A  compara- 
tively uninteresting  teacher  will  do  fairly  well  with  fresh 
air  to  teach  in,  but  the  most  attractive  teacher  can  produce 
little  impression  in  the  midst  of  foul  air."  Therefore,  see 
that  the  temperature  is  not  too  high  and  that  fresh  air  is 
entering  constantly.  No  one  is  anxious  to  fill  the  lungs 
with  impure  air,  and  as  our  singing  lessons  begin  with 
breathing  exercises  see  that  the  air  the  pupils  breathe  will 
refresh  and  strengthen  them. 

Breathing  ExERasE 

Let  the  teacher  hold  her  baton  in  a  horizontal  position 
a  little  toward  the  rght.  Have  the  class  take  breath  as 
the  baton  is  moved  towards  the  teacher's  left  and  then 
expel  it  gently  v.hile  singing  "Ah"  or  "Oh"  or  G  or  F, 
while  the  baton  is  moved  back  again  to  the  right.    As  the 


baton  approaches  the  vertical  position  the 
force  may  be  increased  and  diminished  as 
it  approaches  the  horizontal.  This  develops 
the  idea  of  Crescendo  and  Diminuendo. 

Voice  Training 

1  Sing  the  following  exercise  in  Keys 
C  and  D  softly,  paying  attention  to  the 
vowel  sound  in  each  syllable. 

Id:— |m:sld':— |d':— Isrmid:— II 
oh         ee  oh  oh        oh        oh  ee  oh 

(2)  Sing  in  keys  D,  Ej?,  E  and  F  to 
00,  aw  and  oh  in  different  degrees  of  force. 

|d  :m  :s|d*  :s:m|d:m  :s|d'  :s:m! 
d  :  m  :  s  |d*  :  s  :  m  I  d  :  —  :  —  jj 

(3)  I  d  :  —  I  m  :  s  I  d' :  1 1 1  :  s  I  d«  :  1 1 
1  :  s  I  d'  :  r  I  1  :  s  I  d  :  m  I  r  :  —  1 
d:-|-:-||     ^ 

The  Modulator 

During  the  modulator  work  of  the  third  year  the  exer- 
cises will  probably  consist  of  the  common  scale  and  the 
two  tones  "ta"  and  "fe."  "Ta"  being  a  half  tone  lower 
than  "  te"  woiJd  of  course  be  sung  only  srfter  "  te"  or  "lah"; 
while  "fe"  being  a  half-tone  lower  than  "soh"  would  be 
sung  after  "soh"  or  "f ah." 

1  Do  not  sing  with  your  class  while  pointing  to  the 
modiJator;  if  necessary,  pattern  the  difficulty  and  have  the 
class  imitate. 

2  Again,  do  not  always  point  in  the  same  measured 
manner,  but  give  some  quicker  and  some  slower  movements. 

3  Point  out  the  notes  of  some  pretty,  simple  time. 

4  Make  it  a  plan  each  lesson  to  teach  certain  definite 
steps  as: 

"doh"  to  "fah"  "me"  to  "lah" 

"rah"  to  "soh"  "te"  to  "me" 

"fah"  to  "doh"  "doh"  to  "me" 

"lah"  to  "me"  "ray"  to  "lah" 

Time 

Pupils  should  become  accustomed  to  writing  simple 
exercises  in  time  to  dictation.  Have  written  on  the  board 
and  also  at  the  seats  such  exercises  as: 

1  Write  four  measures  with  a  double  bar  at  the  end. 

2  Divide  each  measure  into  two  pulses. 

3  Put  "  doh  "  in  the  first  pulse,  continue  it  in  the  second; 
put  lower  "soh"  in  the  third  pulse,  and  in  the  next  pulse 
"doh";  in  the  next  "me";  and  in  the  next  "ray";  in 
the  next  pulse  put  "soh"  continued  into  the  next  pulse. 

4  Write  a  three  (a  four),  pulse  measure  on  the  board. 

5  How  many  pulses  in  each  measure  of  the  song? 

6  Sing  individually  and  by  class  to  time  names,  mono- 
tone, and  simple  tune  exercises  divided  into  two,  three  or 
four  pulse  measures,  containing  pulse  tones,  continuations, 
half  pulse  tones,  half  pulse  continuations  and  half  pulse 
tones,  and  whole  pulse  silences  (Taa,  — aa,  Taatai,  aatai, 
Saa. 

Ear  Tests 

The  third  grade  should  be  able  to  recognize  any  tone  of 
the  conmion  scale  when  sung  as  the  last  tone  of  a  phrase. 
The  exercise  may  consist  of  fragments  of  school  songs, 
hymn  tunes,  or  such  examples  as  the  following  sung  to 
*'laa." 

m  s  d  s  —  f 

d  s  m  s  —  1 

s  m  d  S|  —  1| 

s  d  m  s  —  r 

Slips  of  paper  may  be  distributed  on  which  the  pupils 

may  write  the  name  of  the  last  note  sung.    Occasionally 

a  simple  phrase  as  d  m  r  m;  d  s  m  d,  etc.,  may  be  sung 

to  "laa"  and  the  pupils  called  on  to  name  the  four  notes. 

(Continued  on  page  64/) 
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Theory 

A  few  minutes  of  each  lesson  should  be 
devoted  to  speaking  of  the  theory  of 
music.  The  mental  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent tones,  the  number  of  steps  or  half 
steps  between  tones,  as  from  "doh"  to 
"me,"  from  "rah"  to  "fah,"  etc.,  strong, 
weak  and  medium  accents,  pulses,  meas- 
ures, and  time  names  should  be  studied 
from  time  to  time. 

Songs 

In  the  previous  paper  a  general  outline 
for  the  teaching  of  songs  was  given,  which 
outline  of  course  may  be  modified  at 
various  points  to  suit  the  circumstances. 
Strive  to  get  a  variety  of  songs.  Have 
songs  suitable  to  the  different  seasons  and 
occasions.  Some  songs  may  be  adapted; 
as  duets,  when  half  the  class  may  sing  one 
verse,  and  the  other  half  the  next  one. 
Again,  songs  with  choruses  may  have  the 
solo  part  sung  by  the  teacher,  the  choir  or 
some  individual  child.  Have  many  ac- 
tion songs,  and  put  as  much  variety  and 
interest  into  every  song  as  it  is  possible. 
A  few  simple  rounds,  nursery  rh)anes, 
and  other  easy  tunes  may  be  taught  from 
time  to  time.  Do  not  teach  every  song 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Remember 
that  "the  spice  of  life"  is  nowhere  enjoyed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  class-room 
and  in  the  singing-lesson. 


PEACE  PRIZE  CONTEST 

This  contest  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League,  and  is  open  to  pupils  of  all 
countries. 

Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the 
Seabury  Prizes,  are  offered  for  the  best 
essays  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  the 
Schools  in  the  Intemationsd  Peace  Move- 
ment. Open  to  Seniors  in  the  Normal 
Schools. 

2  The  Influence  of  the  United  States 
in  Advancing  the  Cause  of  International 
Peace.  Open  to  Seniors  in  the  Secondary 
Schools. 

Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty  and 
twenty-five  dollars  will  be  given  for  the 
best  essays  in  both  sets. 

This  contest  is  open  for  the  year  1915 
to  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  and  normal 
schools  in  all  countries. 

American  Judges 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Director,  The  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

David  Felmley,  President,  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  Illinois. 

Ernest  G.  Hapgood,  Head-Master,  Girls' 
Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Supt. 
of  Instruction,  Denver,  Coloradq. 

Emory  M.  Wilson,  Principal,  Central 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  S.  Chapin,  Principal,  State  Nor- 
mal  School,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

John  W.  Wayland,  Dept.  of  History  and 
Social  Science,  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  for  Women,  Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia. 

Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  Clerk  of 
State  Board  of  Education,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

A.  J.  Cloud,  Deputy  of  Schools,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 


European  Judges 

Henri  La  Fontaine,  Senator  of  Belgiiun, 
Brussels,  Professor  of  International 
Law,  President  of  the  International 
Peace  Union  at  Berne. 

Ferdinand  Buisson,  Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris,  Honorary 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
Honorary  Director  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Paris. 

KiRCHENRAT  KRONER,  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. 

Emile  Arnaud,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national League  of  Peace  and  Liberty, 
Vice-President  of  the  International 
Peace  Union,  President  of  the  Educa- 
tional Conmiission  of  the  Universal 
Peace  Congress,  Luzarches,  France. 

Contest  doses  March  1,  1915. 

CondUums  of  the  Contest 

Essays  must  not  exceed  five  thousand 
words  (a  length  of  three  thousand  words 
is  suggested  as  desirable),  and  must  be 
written,  preferably  in  typewriting,  on  one 
side  only  of  paper,  8  x  10  inches,  with  a 
margin  of  at  least  1^  inches.  Manu- 
scripts not  easily  legible  will  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear 
on  the  essay,  which  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  giving  the  writer's  name, 
school,  and  home  address,  and  sent  to 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  School  Peace  League,  405  Marl- 
borough Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  not  later 
than  March  1,  1915.  Essa3rs  should  be 
mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prizes  will  be  made  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  in 
July,  1915. 

information  concerning  literature  on 
the  subject  nmy  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

Successful  Contestants  in  Last  Year's 
Contest 

Nomtal  School  Set 

First   Prize  — Miss  Emma   Ffildbaum, 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  New 

Jersey. 
Second  Prize  —  Miss  Ida  L.  Williamson, 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  New 

Jersey. 
Third  Prize  — Mr.  S.  J.  Skinner,  State 

Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 

Secondary  School  Set 

First  Prize  —  Miss  Helen  Mouat,  Wad- 

leigh  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Second  Prize  —  Miss  Elizabeth  Sappen- 

field.  High  School,  Evansville,  Indiana. 
Third  Prize  —  Mr.  Max  Arthur  Jordan, 

K.    Eberhard-Ludwigs-Gymnasiums, 

Stuttgart,  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company  will  send  a  copy 
of  "War  and  Waste,"  by  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  to  the  three  successful  contestants 
and  to  the  four  receiving  honorable  men- 
tion in  each  set. 


"OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY" 
Send  for  this  interesting  little  illustrated 
booklet  by  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  telling 
how  she  secured  a  school  library  without 
cost  to  herself  or  pupils,  addressing  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 


If  a  Kingfs  Doctor] 
told    you    to    take  I 

Sanatogen — 

you  would  be  impressed — for  you 
know  that  a  King's  Doctor  must 
be  a  man  of  highest  professional 
standing.  You  would  take  San- 
atogen feeling  confident  that  it 
would  do  the  things  promised; 
give  you  fresh  vigor,  fortify  your 
system  as  no  other  tonic  could.  ' 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  pri-  , 
vate  physicians  to  seven  Emperors 
and  kings,  after  personal  observa- 
tion of  its  effects,  have  endorsed 
Sanatogen  in  writing.  (See,  for 
instance,  the  accompanying  letters 
of  Dr.  Ott  and  Dr.  Kuhn.)  ' 

So  you  sec  a  King's  physician  might 
recommend  Sanatogen  to  you,  if  you 
could  consult  him— indeed  there  are  over 
21,000  practicing  physicians  who  would 
tell  you  to  take  Sanatogen.  because  they 
all  have  written  us  of  its  wonderfully 
beneficent  effect,  of  its  power  to  strength- 
en the  nerves,  to  help  digestion,  enr»ch 
the  bload  and  generally  uplift  the  s>-stem 
in  a  naturally  lasting  manner 

Such  are  the  credentiak  of  Sanatogen 
—  they  should,  they  must  con%'ince  you 
that  Sanatogen  has  a  service  to  perform 
iny0urcase. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere  in  three  sires  from  SI. 00  up. 

Grand  Prize  Iniemational  Congress  ot 
Medicint,  London,  1913 

Dr.  Ernest  Ott 

Late  King  Edward's  physician,  Marien- 

bad,  writes: 

"  I  have  been  using  Sanatogen  for  a 
number  of  years  in  my  practice  with  ex- 
cellent results.  These  results  have  been 
notably  good  in  the  case  of  elderly  people 
when  It  was  desirable  to  build  up  the 
strength,  to  stimulate  bodily  functions  and 
to  improve  the  circulation  of  the  blood." 

Dr.  Conrad  Kuhn 

Physician  to  the  court  of  H.  I.  M    the  I 
Emperor  of  Austria,  writes: 
"I  have  had  the  very  best  results  from 
Sanatogen  m  t  he  treatment  of  frail,  an« 
mjc  children  and  patients  suffering  from 
wastmg  diseases." 


tor  Elbert  Hubimrd'a 

new  ftooir— ''Health  in  the  Mak- 
ing."     Written   in  his    attractive 
manner  and  filled  with  his  shrewd 
philosophy  together  with  capital   advice  on 
Sanatogen,  health,  and  contentment.     It  is 
free.    Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address 

THE   BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

26  C  Irving  PUm,  N^w  Y#rk    ^ 
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Music  by  Florence  Steane 
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Zh**- 
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irr|*_: 


1.  When        all        the     lights       are         ver     -    y  low,         And      fun    -  ny        lit    -    tie      shad  -  ows 

2.  He         nev  -    er     makes         a  sin    -   gle       sound,        But     goes      on         tip   -  toe       just      like 
J.      He         puts        a        box          of       sweet    -  ies  in,  An        ap  -    pie       and       an         or  -    ange 


i 
\ 


■u 


^■ 


-4 
P 


!gq— I: 


:J 


-. i 


^ 


— I ^ J — « — ^ — ft"! 

'#•■     ■#•       •#•       ♦       ♦       •#• 


\^^_ 


±: 


//  Staccato 

:l -\ hid: 


* 


PI         •  •  rl 


.n     :1     :&    I  8    .f     :r  :-.r  I  r    .n    :r     :1,  I   r     .%    \%     :S|    | 


creep ;    When  Christ-mas     trees      be    -  gin      to    grow,    And     lit  -   tie  chil  -  dren     are       a  -  sleep,    A 
this;       And    when     a         ti    -     ny      sock     is    found,    He    puts      in    first      of        all        a     kiss,  Right 
too ;  A       hum-  ming    top       to        sing  and    spin,      As  prop  -  er    tops  should    al  -  ways    do,  Then 


— -J 1 ^ «    v-  m      -j 1 1 


P  ^^  *-!>- 


dear      old     man       comes       creep*  -  ing 
at         the      bot    -  torn  of  the 

turns       the       lit    -    tie  sock         a 


in.  With  furs  right  up  a  -  bout  his  chin, 
toe,  To  make  the  stock  -  ing  sweet,  you  know, 
bout,     To    show     the  "  knob  -  bles  "  stick  -  ing      out. 


^^^1^^ 


I- 
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-Christmas  Entertainment,  School  No.  6,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Build  your  Christmas  Entertainment 
around  the  Victor 

Whether  it  is  the  silent  night  of  Christmas  eve,  the  shining  star  of 
Bethlehem,  the  mom  with  its  joyous  bells  and  happy  carols,  or  the  toys  on 
the  tree;  whether  the  central  thought  of  the  exercise  be  the  Christ  Child,  the 
merry  "Kris  Kringle**  or  the  wonderful  "Santa  Qaus'*  with  reindeer,  sledge, 
bells,  pack  and  all — the  Victor  records  will  tell  your  pupils  the  story.  They 
should  all  hear  these  records  in  celebrating  the  greatest  day  of  the  year  for 
children. 


353S0 
88138 
63813  •! 


{'. 


Jest  *fore  ChrUtBUw  \  *«  9C 

The  DoU's  Wooiiir-2.    The  Sugar  Plum  Tree  PattMi  /  '^"^ 

Stille  Nacht,  heiliga  Nacfat  SdMunaiiii-Haiiik        liX) 

Stilla  Nackt,  hailisa  Nacht  NabeQaartetl 

Ehre  aei  GotI  in  der  Hoha  (with  chimat)  J 

64106    Holy  Night  Evan  WilHamt 

31873    Cluristnias  ScMngs  and  Carob  Victor  Jilfizad  Choms 


M 


74187 


35412^ 


Star  of  Bethlehem 
J  While  Shepherds  Watched 
^  I  it  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear 
„„,r  Ring  Out,  Wild  Belb 
^^^  t  Christmas  Ught,  Behold 
16996    Adeste  Fidelis 
1,^,7 /Naxareth 
^^^n  The  First  NoweU 
60083    Birthday  of  a  King 
60080    Bahes  in  Tojland 

Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra 
31770    Hallehuah  Chorus 

Victor  Chorus  and  Souse's  Band 


Evan  ll^miiams 
Victor  Chorus  1 

Percy  HenmsT 
Peerless  Quartet/ 
Trinity  Choir 
l^rric  Quartet  1 

Lambert  Murphy 


1X0 
1X0 
1X0 


1.25 

1.25 
.75 
.75 
.75 


.75 
1.00 


Victor  XXV— Type  A 

$07X0  special  quotation 

to  schook  only 

When  this  new  and  improved 
type  of  Victor  is  not  in  use.  the 
horn  can  be  placed  under  in- 
strument safe  and  secure  from 
danger,  and  the  cabinet  can  be 
locked  to  protect  from  dust 
sod  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Is  there  a  Victor  in  your  school?  The 
pupils  will  be  glad  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
help  secure  one  for  a  Christmas  gift.  Then 
the  Victor  would  make  every  day  a  day  of 
music  in  your  school. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Ok 
Camden,  N.  J. 


m 
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Song  and   Story 


IV 
Alice  E.  Allen 


(The  little  facts,  fancies,  stories,  verses,  and  songs  of  tbis  series  — 
some  new,  some  old  —  are  given  in  the  hope  that  every  teacher  will 
find  something  she  can  use  for  seat-work,  for  dictation,  for  story-telling, 
for  pieces  to  speak,  songs  to  sing,  or  plays  to  play.) 

Little  Facts  About  December 

The  month  of  stars  and  stockings,  of  holly  and  mistletoe, 
of  songs  and  cheer  and  good'-will  —  the  njonth  of  Christ- 
mas! All  its  days  point  to  the  great  d|£iy*ahead^  and^liifter- 
ward,  look  back  to  it 

The  days  are  growing  steadily  shorter.  About  the 
twenty-first,  we  come  to  the  shortest  day  of  all  the  year. 
Then,  so  slowly  you  can't  see  it  for  days  and  days  and  days, 
they  begin  to  grow  longer.  It  is  in  December  when  we 
of  the  country  so  often  have  those  beautiful  radiant  da3ra 
—  not  glittering,  like  January  days  —  but  shining  softly, 
with  blue  skies,  yet  snowflakes,  or  tiny  bits  of  frost,  spark- 
ling through  the  air. 

The  flower  of  December  is  the  holly.  Its  gem  is  the 
turquoise — a  dainty  stone,  blue  as  forget-me-nots  or 
Christmas  skies.  It  is  said  that  if  a  turquoise  is  given  by 
loving  hands  it  wUl  bring  happiness  and  good  fortune. 
There  is  an  old  story  told  of  it  that  if  its  wearer  b  in  danger, 
it  will  turn  a  paler  blue. 

The  colors  of  December  are  crimson  and  green  —  the 
Chrktmas  colors.  Do  you  think  they  were  chosen  because 
of  the  holly  —  its  red  berries  and  glossy  green  leaves?  Or 
because  of  the  red  light  of  the  Christmas  fire  and  the  green 
of  the  boughs  above  it?  I  ve  heard,  somewhere,  that  these 
colors  w»e  given  to  the  Christmas  Month  because  they 
were  Charles  Dickens'  favorite  colors.  He  has  done  so 
much  for  our  Christmas  —  we'd  like  to  show  his  colors 
then,  wouldn't  we?  Let's  all  read,  all  over  again,  his  story 
of  Tiny  Tim.  And  then,  very  reverently,  let's  say  Tiny 
Tim's  prayer  for  all  the  great  world  this  Christmastide  — 
^*God  bless  us,  every  one!" 

.  r  . 

Quotations 

Of  all  the  good  days  in  the  year! 

A  good  time,  a  kind,  forgiving,  charitable,  pleasant  time! 

It  has  done  me  good,  and  will. do  me  good;  and  I  say, 
^' God  bless  it!" 

Ck^h,  clang,  hammer;  ding,  dong,  bell.  Bell,  ding, 
dong;     hammer,    clang,    clash!    Oh    glorious,    glorious! 

,    — Dickens 

I  still  may  hear  the  Christmas  Angels  singing  in  humble 
human  hearts. 

—  Winifred  Kirkland  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 

Give  only  loving  gifts!  —  Entiie  Poulsson 

Hang  up  Love's  mistletoe  over  the  earth, 

And  let  us  kiss  under  it  all  the  year  round.  —  Selected 

Give  the  gentle  word,  the  kindly  glance. 

Be  sweet  and  tender  —  that  is  doing  good! — Selected 

If  you've  anything  to  give, 
That  another's  joy  may  live. 
Give  itl— Selected 

Pieces  to  Speak 

Signs  of  the  Times 

Smiles  on  the  faces  as  people  go  past. 
Squeaks  in  the  snow  when  they  hurry  so  fast. 
Meetings  and  greetings  so  merry  and  glad, 


Wishings  and  winkings  all  ''Santa  Claus  mad"; 
Laughter  that  bubbles  and  merry  wee  feet. 
Holly  wreaths  hung  all  the  way  down  the  street. 
See  the  green  Christmas  Trees  frostily  pearl'd, 
Christmas  is  coming  —  there's  joy  m  the  world! 

Loving  hands  busy  by  day  and  by  night, 
Ex)ving  hearts  beating  all  buoyant  and  light, 
Secrets  and  whispers  and  mystery  rife. 
Doors  that  dare  close  e'en  between  man  and  wife, 
Parcels  and  packages,  bundle  and  box, 
Can't  some  one  hurry  those  stupid  old  clocks? 
Santa  Claus  waits  on  his  trip  to  be  whirled  — 
Christmas  is  coming  —  there's  joy  in  the  world! 
—Gladys  HyaU  Sinclair  in  St.  Nicholas,  December,  1911 

Signs  of  the  Tim£s 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  days  are  short? 

When  the  leaves  are  gone  and  the  brooks  are  dumb? 
When  the  fields  are  white  with  the  drifting  snow? 

These  are  the  signs  that  winter  has  come! 

—  M.  E,  N.  Hathaway 

(From  the  "Ebon  Primary  School  Reader/'    Used  with  the  kind 
permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.) 

•    Coming  Events 
The  day  before  Christmas  is  Good  Child  Day, 
How  sweetly  together  the  children  all  play, 
With  never  a  quarrel  and  never  a  slight, 
While  everything  seems  to  go  about  right! 
The  day  before  Christmas  is  Good  Child  Day — 
I  wonder  why  it  should  hi^pen  that  way? 
—  C.  C.  Starkweather,  in  Wide  Awake,  December,  1890 

Carol 
God  rest  ye,  little  children,  let  nothing  you  aflFright, 
For  Jesus  Christ,  your  Saviour,  was  bom  thb  happy  night; 
Along  the  hills  of  Galilee  the  white  flocks  sleeping  lay, 
When  Christ,  the  Child  of  Nazareth,  was  bom  on  Christ- 
mas Day! — Dinah  Maria  Mulock 

There's  a  Song  in  the  Air 
There's  a  song  in  the  air. 

There's  a  star  in  the  sky. 
There's  a  Mother's  deep  prayer, 
And  a  Baby^s  low  cry; 
And  the  Star  rains  its  fire  while  the  beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King! 

—  J.G.   Holland 

Christiias 
Here  comes  the  little  Christ-Child, 

All  innocence  and  joy; 
And  bearing  gifts  in  either  hand 

For  every  girl  and  boy. 
He  tells  the  tender  story, 

About  the  holy  Maid, 
And  Jesus  in  the  manger 

Before  the  oxen  laid. 
Like  any  little  winter  bird, 

He  sings  his  sweetest  song, 
Till  all  the  cherubs  in  the  sky 

To  hear  his  carol  throng. 
He  is  the  children's  Christmas  — 

They  come  without  a  call. 
To  gather  round  the  gracious  Child 

Who  bringeth  joy  to  all. 

—  Rose  Terry  Cook 
(Continued  on  page  6J^^  ^ 
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Latta's   Helps    For   Teachers 

Best  on  Earth*  Least  Expensive— Sent  Postpaid 


Read  Our  Best  Offers 

1.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  30c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  one  copy  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

2.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  50c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  both  copies  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

3.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  $4.00  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  included  free. 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  1,  for  Fall  and  Winter I5c 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  2,  for  Winter  and  Spring 15c 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged. $1.00 


41  New  Paper  Cutting  Designs 15c 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard.... 20c 

SO  Drawings    to    Color,    assorted 1  So 

44  Large  Drawings   to   Color 26c 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha   Drawings  to  Color 15c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to  Color 15c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  6x9  inches. ..  .10c 
16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  ia  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color 6c 

8  Large   Phvsiology   Drawings 10c 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'tcd,  1 5c 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 15c 

New   Intermediate  Arithmetic   Cards 18e 

8  Intermediate    Language    Pictures 20c 


Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers 20c 

Cock  Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings 8c 

Gingerbread  Bo^  Story  with  16  Drawings,  12c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary..  12c 

Over  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste 16c 

Over  3J00  Printed  Words  to  paste 16c 

Word  Cards  showing  print  and  script,  set,  28c 
The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  four  children ..  $2.20 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship . .  5c 

10  Stencils  to  use  with  a  lead  pencil 13c 

Letters  and  Fijrures,  H-inch,  on  cards.... 30c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for 10c 

Brown     or     Carbon-tone  Pictures,      16x20, 

Washington;   Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve; 

Sistine  Madonna ;  Wind  Mill  •  Gleaners ; 

Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for.  ..60c 


12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing  Paner ISe 

25  Public  School  Report  Cards lOe 

15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  lOe 
Tickets — Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  lOe 

25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject lOe 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  lOe 
Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 
Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades.. 2Sc 

16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys... 2Sc 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  iSe 

Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 2Sc 
Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,  15c;  2  doz..2S« 

12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day 2Se 

20  Outline  Maps,  8^x11.  name  maps lOe 

Large  Outline  Mans  of  U.   S.  for  Charts, 
24x36    inches,    3    for 2190 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 


Bordert,  each  Sc.     Stmbonnet  Babies;  Orerall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;   Pumpkins;   Grapes;   Cattails;   Holly;    Bells;   SanU;    Birds;    Roses;   Poinsettia. 


Wilson:    Long- 


Portraits,  ABimals,  etc,  size  17x22  inches,  each  5c     Washington;   Lincoln i    tt«.wi..  , 

fellow;  Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill, 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog>;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pijg;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;   Hen;    Rooster;    Owl;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indian. 

Oth»  Stendli.  22x34  inchea,  each  10c.  Typical  Pilgrims;  Mayflower;  Log  Cabin;  Turkey 
Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa  Driving  Eijrht  Reindeer;  SanU  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney;  SanU  Filling  Stockings:  Christ  Child ;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome:  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Sttmcila.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United  States ;  Any  ContiMnt ;  Any  State ;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  same  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,  at  3c  each,  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  United  States ;  Europe ;  Worid ;   Ancient  History. 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busy  work  Stencils,  medium  size.  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  15c;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  aoout  9x12  inches.  60c:  Five-inch  OmamenUl 
Alphabet  for  20c;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set,  10c. 

Colored  Chalk:    Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  two  doz.,  25c.   Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  10c 


Read  This  Letter 

"Last  year  my  school  prepared  an  exhllil- 
tion  for  our  county  fair  and  won  the  $10  cash 
prize,  besides  several  other  useful  premiuma. 
Our  county  superintendent  now  has  the  dis- 
play at  the  state  fair  where  we  feel  sure  of 
winning  more  prizes.  We  were  successful  ia 
this  undertaking  because  we  had  your  book 
for  teachers  and  other  helps  that  you  publish." 


Other  School  Supplies 

Postage  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers  are  greatly  favored  by  the  late  parcel  post  ruling.     Ask  your 

postmaster  or  rural  carrier  for  detailed  information.     Send  a  money    order 

^  and  be  sure  to  include  enough  postage.    If  vou  allow  too  much  for  postage, 

^aI  will  return  it  in  stamps  with 


J^.4 


Construction  Patterns,  set  of  33  by  Latta, 
printed  on  heavv  cardboard  or  Saper  in 
tour  colors,  reaajr  to  make  up  (24  oz.)..38c 
Cardboard  for  sewing  cards  and  construc- 
tion, white,  tough,  56  shU  9x12  (2  lbs.)  20c 

Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2|i  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  manila,  9x12  (5  lbs.) 25c 

Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12  (9  lbs.) 60c 

Drawing    and    Construction    Paper,    heavy, 

9x12,  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz.).l5c 
Hektographt  8^x11}^,  ink,  etc.   (5  lbs.). $2.00 

Hektograpli  Paper,  8^x11  (6  lbs.) 50c 

Hektograph  Ink.  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 


the  goods. 

Rubber   Type   Printer   for   making   charts, 

?^-inch  type   (6  lbs.) $1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,  j4-in.  type  (12  oi.)  48c 
Mounting    Paper,    Special    Quality,    heavy 

20x25  In.,  (irey  or  Seal  Brown  (2  lbs.)  25c 
Paper    for   folding   and     cutting,     assorted 

colors,  20x25,  45  sheets  (3  lbs.) 2Sc 

Shoe  Pegs,  3000,  six  colors  (12  oz.) 15c 

Sewing  Card  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  O2.)..10c 
Scissors,  4^-inch.  blunt,  dozen  (18  oz.)..60c 

Raffia,    natural    (1    lb.) 18c 

Raffia,  colored,  name  color  (V^  lb.) 25c 

Raffia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.) 10c 


4.K: 


Reed,  per  pound.  No.   1  fine,  60c;  No.  2 

medium,  55c;  No.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  45c:  No.  5  coarser 40c 

Latta's    Christmas    Boxes,    holly,    printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,. dozen  (8  oz.)....10 
Christmas  Boxes,  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,   dozen    (6   oz,) IBo 

Latta^s  8-inch  Qocl?  Dial  (5  oz.) 15o 

Tableaux  Lijrht,  name  color,  can  (6  oz.)..30o 

Beginner's  Tracing  Pad  (5  oz.) 6o 

U.  S.  Flags,  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (1  lb.).. 35c 
Brass    Paper   Fasteners,    round   heads.    100  ^ 

(4  oz.)   y4-in.   10c;   H'in.   12c;   H-itL...l$' 


Address  J.  S.  LATTA.  INC.,  BOX  29,  CEDAR    FALLS,  IOWA 
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(Continued  from  page  644) 

The  Pie  and  the  Clock 

(Sketch  on  blackboard  clock-face,  with  hands  showing  five  minutes 
past  three  —  the  inclosed  space  shows  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  pie.) 

On  Christmas  Day,  we  had  a  pie, 

A  nice  round  pie  with  a  crimpy  rim. 
And  Mother  was  cutting  it,  and  she  said, 

"Big  or  little?"   to  Uncle  Jim. 
Uncle  Jim  looked  a  funny  look 

Right  up  over  Mother's  head. 
Then  he  told  her,  "  'Bout  ten  minutes,  please," 

Truly  that's  just  what  he  said. 

Everybody  stared  at  him, 

Mother  said,  "What  under  the  sun?" 
Father  said,  "Too  deep  for  me. 

Come  Jim,  give  us  an  easy  one!" 
But  I  looked  up  at  our  tall  old  clock 

Where  Uncle  Jim  had  looked  when  he  spoke," 
Five  Minutes  Past  Three!    And  he  winked  at  me, 

.\nd  I  winked  back,  for  I  saw  the  joke! 

—  Eliza  Atkins  Stone,  in  St.  Nicholas 

Marjory's  Christmas 

I'm  just  a  happy  little  girl, 

My  name  is  Marjory; 
I'm  seven  years  old  the  very  month 

They  have  the  Christmas  Tree. 
My  folks  are  always  good  to  me. 

When  Santa  makes  his  call. 
But  it  never  seems  like  Christmas, 

Unless  I  get  a  do  1. 

My  mother  strings  popcorn  and  hangs 

It  all  around  the  Tree; 
An'  colored  candles  and  bright  balls 

It's  pretty  as  can  be. 
But  if  I  had  a  lovely  tree 

Four  times  as  full  and  tall, 
It  woiJd  never  seem  like  Christmas 

Unless  I  got  a  doll. 

I  want  a  bracelet  and  a  ring, 

A  gold  watch  and  a  muff, 
They  said  I'd  have  a  bicycle 

When  I  got  old  enough. 
I'll  like  the  handkerchiefs  I'll  get, 

The  story-books  and  all, 
But  it  won't  seem  quite  like  Christmas, 

Unless  I  get  a  doll! 
— y.  H.  Taylor  J  in  Little  Folks,  December  ^  1902 


Cruel  Miss  Newell 
Miss  Seraphina  Martha  Newell 
Was  thought  by  some  to  be  quite  cruel, 
And  shall  I  tell  you  why? 

On  Saturdays  she  used  to  bake 
The  pasty  cake,  the  tasty  cake. 
And  pastry  known  as  pie. 

• 
To  watch  her  was  a  fearsome  sight. 
She  beat  the  eggs  both  yolk  and  white, 
She  whipped  the  cream  with  all  her  m^^t. 
And  stoned  the  raisins  with  delight. 

That's  why  Miss  Serephina  NeweU 
Was  thought  by  some  to  be  quite  cruel. 
—  Charles  Battell  Loomis,  in  SL  Nicholas,  A  ugusi,  1899 

The  Birds'  Christmas 
In  the  far-off  land  of  Norway, 

Where  the  winter  lingers  late, 
And  long  for  the  singing-birds  and  flowers. 

Must  the  little  children  wait. 
When  harvest  is  gathered,  the  children 

In  the  golden  fields  remain, 
Till  their  busy  little  hands  have  gleaned 

A  generous  sheaf  of  grain. 

On  the  joyous  Christmas  morning, 

Just  in  front  of  every  door, 
A  tall  pole  is  crowned  with  clustering  grain 

And  is  set  the  birds  before. 
And  which  are  the  happiest,  truly, 

You  would  find  it  hard  to  tell. 
Sparrows  sharing  the  Christinas  cheer. 

Or  the  children  who,  love  them  well. 

—  Celia  Thaxter 
(From  the  "Riverside  Graded  Song  Book.") 

At  Christmas 
At  Christmas, 
There's  one  thing  better  than  having  all  that  you  wish  or 

require . 
And  that's  the  giving  another  the  whole  of  his    heart V 
desire, 

At  Christmas.  —  Wide  Awake,  December^  1911 

A  Christmas  Wish 
I  would  flood  your  path  with  sunshine, 

I  would  fence  you  from  all  ill, 
I  would  crown  you  with  all  blessings 
If  I  only  had  my  will!  — Selected 
{Continued  on  page  G48) 
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The  Complete  Folk  Dance  Book  for  Lower  Primary  Grades 

RHYTHMIC  ACTION  PLAYS  AND  DANCES 

By  IRENE    PHILLIPS  MOSES 

Original  games  and  dances,  arranged  progressively,  to 
Mother  Goose  and  other  action  songs,  with  a  teaching 
introductory,  including  half-tone  pictures  and  diagram 
showing  every  step  and  gesture.  The  dances  are  so  ex- 
plicitly explained  and  illustrated  that  any  teacher,  even 
though  she  has  no  previous  knowledge  of  dancing,  can 
readily  understand  and  interpret  folk  dancing  of  every 
character  included  in  the  book.  The  music  is  supplied 
for  all  dances. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  in  cream  leaf  with 
tnlay  in  harmonizing  color.    Size  83^ x\\%. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1*80 


The  Most  Beautiful,  as  Well  as  the  Most  Unique  and 
Valuable  Book  of  Folk  Songs  Published 

EVERY   CHILD'S  FOLK  SONGS 
MB  GAMES 

By  CAROLYN   5HERWIN   BAILEY 

Old  folk  rhymes  and  stories  set  to  old  folk  music.  In 
one  collection  it  includes  nature  songs,  home  songs,  festi- 
val, religious,  humorous,  greeting  songs,  and  games  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  school,  kindergarten  or  home. 
It  is  the  most  adequate  single  collect' on  ever  published, 
complete  not  only  in  its  music  but  in  its  interest  scope. 

Bound  in  rich  brown  ciotht  stamped  in  cream  leaf  with  inlay  in  harmonizing  color. 
Size  93^x123^. 

Price,  $1.20  net;  postage,  15  cents  additional 

Wriiefar  descriptive  circular  and  miniature  sample  pages  of  these  two  hooks 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY    Springfield,  Mass. 

BOSTON  PHILADELPH  A  NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANJISCO 

CHICAQO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.,  Agents.  KANSAS  CITY    Hoover  Bros.,  Agents 


'^•^^A^  ^m-  ^  ^fe  ^  ^ 


^^^m  :^  ^c'^d^:^,^^:-*-^ 
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(Continued  from  page  SIfi) 

A  Christbias  Carol 

The  trees  are  hung  wth  crystal  lamps,  the  world  lies  still 

and  white, 
And  the  myriad  little  twinkling  stars  are  sharp  with  keener 

light, 
The  moon  sails  up  the  frost-clear  sky  and  silvers  all  the 

snow, 
As  she  did,  perchance,  that  Christmas  Night,  two  thousand 

years  ago. 

Of  all  the  gifts  of  Christmas,  are  you  fain  to  win  the  best? 
Lo,  the  Christ-Child  still  is  waiting.  Himself  to  be  your 

guest; 
No  lot  so  high  or  lowly  but  He  will  take  His  part, 
If  you  do  but  bid  him  welcome  to  a  clean  and  tender  heart! 

—  Christian  Burke 

A  Christmas  Song 

While  stars  of  Christmas  shine. 

Lighting  the  skies, 
Let  only  loving  looks 

Beam  from  your  eyes. 

While  bells  of  Christmas  ring. 

Joyous  and  clear, 
Speak  onlv  happy  words 

All  mirtn  and  cheer. 

Give  only  loving  gifts, 

And  in  love  take; 
Gladden  the  poor  and  sad 

For  love's  dear  sake. 

—  Emilie  Poulsson,  in  St.  Nicholas 


Santa  Claus 

A  jolly  old  fellow  whose  hair  is  so,  white. 
And  whose  little  bright  eyes  are  blue. 

Will  be  making  his  visits  on  Christmas  Night  — 
Perhaps  he  will  call  on  you. 

A  funny  old  name  has  this  fimny  old  man, 
You  know  what  it  is  without  doubt. 

He  creq)s  down  the  chinmey  as  fast  as  he  can. 
And  Uien  just  as  swiftly  creeps  out. 

He  carries  a  bag  full  of  candies  and  toys, 

And  leaves  them  wherever  he  goes, 
For  the  good  little  girls  and  the  good  little  boys  — 

So  hai^  up  your  little  white  hose. 

— From  the  English 

(From  Whiting's  "School  Song  Book.") 

The  Christmas  Tree 

You  come  from  a  land  where  the  snow  lies  deep, 

In  forest  glade,  on  mountain  steep, 

Where  the  days  are  short  and  the  nights  are  long, 

And  never  a  skylark  sings  his  song. 

Have  you  seen  the  wild  deer  in  his  mountain  home. 

And  watched  the  fall  of  the  brown  pine  cone? 

Do  3rou  miss  your  mates  in  the  l^d  of  snow 

Where  none  but  the  evergreen;  branches  grow? 

Dear  Tree,  we  will  dress  you  in  robes  so  bright. 

That  ne'er  could  be  seen  a  prettier  sight; 

In  glittering  balls  and  tinkling  bells, 

And  the  star  which  the  story  of  Christmas  tells. 

On  every  branch  we  will  place  a  light 

That  shall  send  its  gleam  through  the  starry  night. 

And  the  little  children  will  gather  there 

And  carol  their  songs  in  voices  fair. 


And  we  hope  you  will-  never  homesick  be, 
You  beautiful,  beautiful  Christmas  Tree!   - 

—  Mary  A .  McHugh 

(From  "  Bison's  Primary  School  Reader,"  Scott,  Foresman  k  Ca 
Chicago.) 

Get  Your  Garlands 

Children,  get  your  garlands  0! 

Lustily  the  north  wind's  blowing. 
Soon  you  know  'twill  cease  to  snow. 

Amber  in  the  west  is  glowing. 

Children,  comel    The  air  is  full 
Of  those  six-leaved  crystal  lilies, 

Haste  yoiu-  evergreens  to  pull, 
Stemless  stars  and  amaryllis. 

<    Deeper  in  the  woodland  hie, 
Like  a  flock  of  robins  caUing; 
Surely,  dears,  you  need  not  fly 
From  a  shower  of  blossoms  falling. 

Heyday,  children,  carol  01 
Seeking  glossy  leaf  and  berry 

In  a  lightsome  whirl  of  snow 
Makes  a  Christmas  merry,  merry! 

—  Wide  Awake,  December,  1883 

Holly 

The  holly,  the  holly  —  oh  twine  it  with  the  bay; 

Come,  give  the  holly  a  song; 
For  it  helps  to  drive  stern  winter  away, 

With  his  garments  so  somber  and  long. 

It  peeps  throu^  the  trees  with  its  berries  of  red 

And  its  leaves  of  burnished  green. 
When  the  flowers  and  fruits  have  long  been  dead, 

Not  even  a  daisy  is  seen. 

The  gale  may  whistle,  the  frost  may  come 

To  fetter  the  gurgling  rill. 
The  woods  may  be  dumb  and  the  warblers  dumb  — 

But  the  holly  is  beautiful  still. 

Then  sing  to  the  holly,  the  Christmas  holly. 

That  hangs  o'er  peasant  and  king, 
While  we  laugh  and  carouse  'nea^  its  glittering  boughs, 

To  the  Christmas  holly  we'll  sing. 

—  Eli^  Cook  —  re-arranged  from  her  foem^  "  HoUy  " 

The  Christmas  Rose 

And  though  we  bless  the  flower  in  June, 
And  all  its  charms  remember, 

We've  double  blessings  for  the  rose 
That  blossoms  in  December. 

—  Charles  Mackay 

A  Christmas  Song 

Hurrah  for  the  time  of  merry  Kris  Kringle, 

Of  feasting,  of  games,  and  of  toys. 
Of  sleigh-bells  that  jingle  and  fingers  that  tingle. 

And  shouting  of  girls  and  of  boys. 
Hurrah  for  the  time  when  the  Christmas  Tree  lighted 

Is  laden  with  tinsel  and  things, 
And  all  are  excited  and  no  one  is  slighted. 

And  everyone  merrily  sings. 
Hurrah  for  the  season  of  glistening  holly, 

Of  playing  and  fun  without  pause. 
Of  soldier  and  dolly  and  everything  jolly, 

And  best  of  all,  old  Santa  Claus. 

—  Edna  Kingsley  Wallace 

(From  the  "Educational  Music  Course/'  Ginn  &  Co.) 
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AN  APPROPRIATE 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

A  FREE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

It  will  not  cost  you  nor  your  pupils  any- 
thing—  and  they  will  enjoy  the  undertaking. 

Don't  put  it  off.  It  wUl  come  easy.  Do 
it  NOW. 

Just  send  us  postal  for  100  Hawthorne 
Library  Certificates  (free)  and  full  infor- 
mation. 

WE  SEND  THE  CERTIFICATES  FREE 

REMEMBER  You  are  tmder  no  obligation 
or  do  not  enter  into  any  contract  to  order  a 
library.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  secure  a  library  by  our  method 
are  unsuccessful. 

Address  for  Clrcultrs  and  Certificates 
EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  CO. 

BOSTON    NEW  YORK    CHICAGO     SAN  FRANCISCO 


Red— Yellow  — Blue 
are  not  the 

Primary    Colors 

But  we  have  alwa3rs  been  taught  to  believe 
this.    Strong  red,  yellow  and  blue  pigments 
Pattmtt—Copyrighit  *"*  beyond  a  diild's  control.    These  violent 
colors  set  up  at  the  outset  a  false  notion  of 
color  relation.    Since  the  introduction  of  the 

Munsell  Color  System 

the  teaching  of  color  in  the  leac'ing  universities,  colleges,  and 
public  schools  has  been  revolutionized.  The  basis  of  this 
unique  system  of  color  estimate  and  naming  is  the  use  of  the 
middle  cobrs,  with  Kray,  black  and  the  maxima  of  red,  yellow 
and  blue.  These  colors  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  crayons, 
water  colors,  atlas  of  charts,  sphere,  etc. — the  only  method  of 
teaching  color  scientifically. 

Sead  ior  explmnmtory  circular  P  mnd  pricea. 


Send  10c  in  your  letter  for  No.  S  box  of  Crayons  postage  paid, 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co^  Inc. 

Sola  Mfrt.  af  matarial  for  tha  Muiiaall  Color  Sjratam 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


BemutltuI 

ia€xp0nMiy9 

BoK  Cltiri«tma0  &\ftfi  ^  ffitie  Berrjj  Blcturea 

BMMliy  aetit  by  mmU 
Saitmtie  tormUrngtu 

Teach  The  Christmas  Story  with  These  Pictures* 

Send  2S  Cents  for  25  Art  Subjects,  5i  x  8,  or  25  Madonnas,  or  25  Kittens, 
or  25  for  Children,  or  $1.00  for  the  4  sets.    No  two  pictures  alike. 

Send  $1.00  for  Art  Set  of  100  Pictures,  6jx  8.  From  it  you  can  make 
3  or  4  gifts.  Art  Booklet,  ''  Madonnas, "  for  25  cents.  14  pictures  of  Madon- 
nas, and  cover. 


\ 


Study  pictures  of  the  Madonnas  In  December,  also  other  famous 
pictures.  Qive  each  pupil  a  beautiful  Madonna  picture  for  a 
ChrUtmas  gift.    ORDER  TODAY. 


HALF  CENT  SIZE,  3  x3H.    60  for  25  cents.    TWO  CENT  SIZE,  7x9.    13  for  26  cents. 
ONE  CENT  SIZE,  6>ix  8.    26  for  25  cents.      SEVEN  CENT  SIZE,  10x12.    5  for  35  cents. 
BIRD  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COI^RS,  7x0.  Two  cents  each  forl3  or  more.    Pictures 

of  25  common  birds  and  a  very  brief  description  of  each  for  50  cents. 
LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING,  22  x28,  includuig  margin.    75  cents  each;  8  for  $5.50. 

naTai  f|D||C     M  ptge  catalogue  of  1600  miniature  iHuitiatioiis,  two  pictures,  and  a  cok)r«d  Bird  picture 

Wl  I  ilLmiUfc    for  6  two-«ent  stampft.    In  December  we  will  send  this  catatocue  containing  also  a  seven 

cent  picture  on  paper  0x12  and  a  mounted  picture  of  President  Wilson  6Hx8  d  you  ask  for  it,  without 

extra  charge.  r  The  One  Cent  pict 

L  large  as  this  pictur< 


>^- 


f  The  One  Cent  pictures  are  3  to  4  times  as  1 
The  Sistine  Madonna  J 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 


Department  1, 


MALDEN.  MASS. 


GREGG 

SHORTHAND 


is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems  combined.    There  are  1852  cities  in  the  United  States  in  which  shorthand  is  taught  in 
the  pubic  high^ schools.    The  standinji^oi  the  five  leading  syitems  is  as  follows:  Gregg  Shorthand.  974  cities;  Benn  Pitman,  304;  Isaac 


Pitman,  105;  Graham.  88:  Mimson,  32.    Twenty-nine  other  systems  or  textbooks  are  representea  in  the 
"■      *  ichools.    The  reasons  for  its  leadenhip  are: 


>  cities.     Gregg 


,        .   .  ,  ,  .  ;remainmg 

Shorthand  is  taught  in  at  least  05%  of  the  private  business  schools.  '     *  '     " 

Simplicity  —  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  practical  systems  to  learn. 

LatlMlity  —it  hol(b  the  world's  record  for  accuracy  at  high  speed  —  90.0%  perfect. 

SpMd  —  Gregg  writers  won  fint,  second  and  third  places  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest.    President  l^Hlson's 
official  reporter  is  a  Gregg  writer. 


TEACHERS'  INSTRUCTIGN-Free. 


The  large  number  of  schoob  now  teaching  the  ajrstem  and  the  new  ones  adopting  it  each  ytta  creates  a  constant  demand  for  weil-qualified  teachers, 
our  free  correspondcooe  imrroction  for  teachers.    Ask  for  Booklet  P  E  16 


Write  today  about 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Prdiary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  New  Significance 

Teachers  and  preachers,  and  all  of  us  whose  business  it 
is  to  talk  and  write,  must  sometimes  groan  over  the  approach 
of  Christmas,  not  because  we  are  not  sincere  and  spontaneous 
in  all  we  say  about  it,  but  because  the  same  things  have  been 
said  so  many  times  before,  in  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways,  and  so  much  more  convincingly  than  we  can  possi- 
bly say  them  now.  This  year,  however,  the  situation  is 
changed.  The  world  has  been  shocked  out  of  its  smug 
complacency.  Comfort  and  plenty  are  less  abounding 
even  in  our  own  land,  and  such  words  as  suffering  and 
poverty  have  acquired  a  terribly  concrete  significance. 
Charity  and  love  for  our  neighbors  can  no  longer  be  taken 
comfortably  for  granted.  The  world  has  an  awful  need 
for  them  that  cries  out  to  the  dullest  and  most  indifferent 
among  us.  This  year  the  good-will  that  too  often  evaporates 
in  words  will  surely  express  itself  in  concrete  form.  The 
one  that  perhaps  most  immediately  appeals  to  us  is  the 
plan  for  the  school  children  of  America  to  send  gifts  to 
the  children  of  Europe,  whose  Christmas  promises  to  be 
such  an  unhappy  one.  The  project  may  not  be  practi- 
cable—  we  do  not  know — but  the  idea  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  if  you  and  your  children  are  able  to  share  in  it 
you  will  find  the  Christmas  lesson  teaching  itself  this 
year  without  any  aid  from  you.  We  would  fain  keep  the 
knowledge  of  war  and  its  horrors  from  our  little  children, 
if  that  were  possible,  but  it  is  not  possible.  And  since 
it  is  not,  let  us  not  ignore  the  situation,  but  force  it,  if  we 
can,  to  teach  lessons  of  charity  and  pity.  If  we  can  use 
this  Christmas  season  to  minimize,  even  in  a  very  small  de- 
gree, the  animosities  that  always  follow  in  the  train  of 
war,  it  will  be  blessed  unto  us.  Here  is  a  letter  that  has 
just  come  to  the  editor  from  one  of  you  that  expresses 
what,  surely,  we  all  feel: 

"I  read  of  the  plan  of  the  Chicago  Herald  to  send  a  ship- 
load of  toys  at  the  coming  Christmas  time  to  the  bereaved 
children  of  Europe.  This  is  surely  a  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate thing  to  do;  it  would  be  a  clear  and  impressive 
symbol  of  our  love  and  good-will  for  our  European  brothers. 
It  is  a  great  ethical  opportunity  for  our  American  school 
children.  Jesus  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive, but  too  many  children  think  of  Christmas  as  a  day 
to  "get  things."  It  is  a  great  opportunity,  also,  to  help 
toward  the  establkhment  of  an  enduring  peace  among  the 
sons  of  men  in  the  future.  The  little  gifts  from  the  chil- 
dren here  to  the  children  there  will  awaken  thoughts  of 
love  and  good-will  in  millions  of  hearts." 


pleasures  of  children,  to  supervise  their  amusements  and 
generally  curtail  the  money  and  time  utilized  in  entertain- 
ing them,  has  had  results  which  show  how  far  reaching 
the  benefits  of  this  organization  may  be.  One  of  the  fashion- 
able schools  has  this  year  offered  its  pupils  the  opportunity 
to  wear  a  uniform  during  school  hours  —  simplicity  in  dress 
was  never  before  in  schools  reduced  to  the  r^ularity 
of  a  single  pattern.  The  new  habit  is  intended  not  only 
to  discourage  extravagance  in  the  dressing  of  children, 
even  among  the  rich,  but  to  make  more  hygienic  and  better 
adapted  to  gymnastic  exercise  the  sort  of  clothes  that 
young  girls  wear  to  school." 

Hitherto  most  of  the  efforts  for  co-operation  between 
teacher  and  parent  have  emanated  from  the  former,  and 
she  has  often  given  time  that  she  could  ill  afford  to  pro- 
moting such  co-operation.  It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that 
parents  themselves  have  begun  to  take  the  initiative  in 
such  matters.  Let  all  of  us  who  are  teachers  be  sure  that 
we  meet  them  more  than  half  way. 


Working  Together 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  some  suggestions  for 
interesting  parents  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and  establish- 
ing a  more  cordial  understanding  between  parents  and 
teachers.  That  parents  as  well  as  teachers  are  feelmg  the 
need  of  more  concerted  action  in  supervising  the  social 
activities  of  their  children,  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
Here  is  a  clipping  taken  at  random  from  a  leading  New 
York  newspaper: 

"The  league  of  parents  formed  last  winter  to  limit  the 


Increase  in  Subscription    Price 
On  January  1,  1915 

The  subscription  price  of  Primary  Education  will  be 
advanced  to  $1.50  per  year.  Until  January  1,  I9I5,  sub- 
scriptions will  be  accepted,  cash  with  order,  at  the  present 
rate  of  $1.25  per  year,  for  not  more  than  two  years  in  ad- 
vance. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in  advance  and  you 
desire  to  renew  at  the  present  price  of  $1.25,  payment  for 
not  more  than  two  years  from  present  date  of  expiration 
will  be  accepted  at  $1.25  per  year.  All  subscriptions  must 
be  mailed  to  us  on  or  before  January  1,  1915. 

A  Higher  Price  or  Lower  Standard 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  gradual  and 
persistent  increase  in  the  cost  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishing,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of 
labor. 

With  this  increased  cost  of  production,  we  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  lowering  the  high  standard  of  our  educational 
magazine,  or  increasing  the  subscription  price. 

We  believe  every  one  of  our  subscribers  will  endorse  our 
adoption  of  the  latter  course  rather  than  have  us  omit  any  of 
the  various  departments,  which  would  be  necessitated  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  pages  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
production. 

Act  at  Once 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  send- 
ing renewals  now,  as  they  will  not  be  accepted,  at  present 
rate,  after  January  1,  1915. 

YOUM  OWN  raUOOIST  WILL  TEU  TOO 

Try  Marine  Eje  Uemedy  for  Red.  Weak,  Vi  atcry 
Byec  and  Oranulated  ByeUde;  No  SmarUof— 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Write  for  Book  of  the  Bye 
bflraAllVvM.  MurlMB]reB«MdyOo.f^ 
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stocking  and  chuckled  his  biggest  chuckle 
to  find  it  couldn't  get  through. 

And  on  the  floor  beside  the  stocking 
he  put  the  prettiest  brown  and  green 
sweet  grass  basket.  In  it  were  scissors 
and  thread  and  needles,  and  the  dearest 
httle  silver  thimble  —  oh!  everything  you 
need  when  you  mend  nicely. 

Then  he  filled  Molly's  stocking  up  to 
the  brim.  And  nothing  could  fall  through 
the  hole  —  not  even  the  little  turquoise 
ring. 

Still  chuckling,  Santa  filled  Baby's  stock- 
ing, and  hurried  away.  But  one  of  the 
Happy  Thoughts  slipped  out  of  his  heart 
and  hid  in  Molly's  basket! 

Next  morning,  Molly  and  Doris  and 
Baby,  who  was  all  well  again,  found  their 
Christmas  gifts.  When  Molly  found  the 
ball  of  mending  cotton  in  the  toe  of  her 
stocking,  and  the  workbasket  on  the  floor, 
she  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands.  And 
the  Happy  Thought  skipped  right  out  of 
the  basket  into  Molly's  heart. 

"Oh,oh!"  cried  MoUy.  "How  lovely 
of  Santa  Glaus!  Now,  I'll  learn  to  mend, 
and  mend  my  stockings  and  Doris's  and 
Baby's,  and  maybe  yours  and  Father's! 
Isn't  that  a  happy  thought,  Mother? 


PANAMA-PACinC 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  for  twenty  years 
Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, has  for  the  past  fifteen  months 
been  connected  with  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  as  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Conventions  and 
Societies.  He  has  been  associated  with 
James  A.  Barr,  Director  of  Congresses,  in 
the  important  work  of  arranging  for  a 
world  series  of  Congresses,  Conferences 
and  Conventions.  His  many  ftiends 
throughout  the  nation  will  regret  to  know 
that  on  September  11,  he  suffered  a 
severe  heart  attack  which  has  compelled 
him,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Exposi- 
tion authorities,  to  retire  from  the  active 
work  of  the  Bureau. 

Dr.  Shepard  will  continue  to  act  as 
National  Secretary,  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity, as  his  wide  acquaintance  and  or- 
ganizing ability  will  make  his  services  a 
great  help  in  completing  arrangements 
for  the  great  series  of  meetings  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  from  February  2()th  to 
December  4th,  1915.  Secretary  Shepard 
cordially  concurs  in  this  arrangement, 
gratefully  appreciating  the  opportunities 
it  affords  for  continuing  in  the  service  of 
the  many  important  public  interests 
represented  by  these  Congresses  and  Con- 
ventions.  

Teaching  Children  to  Read.  By 
Paul  EJapper,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City: 
D.  Applekm  6*  Company, 

This  book  offers  to  the  teacher  of  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades  a  concise 
statement  of  the  aims  that  must  imderlie 
all  effective  work  in  reading  and  a  con- 
sistent method  of  attaining  them,  to- 
gether with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  sug- 
gestions which  seek  to  solve  the  vital 
problems  which  arise  in  the  teachmg  of 
reading    throughout    the    school    course. 

The  book  is  written  in  an  easy,  readable 
style  and  is  made  interesting  for  the  grade 
tocher  by  the  practical  nature  of  the 
discussions  and  by  the  author's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
school. 


GREETING  CARDS 
TO  HAND  COLOR 

Send  for  sample  and  prices. 


We  have  odds  and  ends  of  many 
beautiful  cards  for  every  occasion 
including  CH  R ISTM AS  for  tinting. 
ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  8A  Athburton  Place,  Boston 


SAMPLE 
FREE 


HjYOUMUSTMAKEABEGINNli 


SUCCESSFULLY 

AT  HOME 


SOMETIME 


istencc.  Teachers  receive  what  their  equipment 
enables  them  to  demand.  If  you  would  increase 
your  salary,  if  you  want  a  better  school  and  more  favorable  working  con- 
ditions, let  the  Interstate  organization  direct  your  study  this  fall  and 
winter.  As  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  spirit  which  makes  one  to  stand 
Still  is  the  mental  attitude  which  keeps  one  from  making  a  right  start. 
Get  busy  now,  Normal  courses  and  Methods  courses  funiishiog  instnio 
ti<m  you  need. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW— TERMS  EASY 

Our  students  may  pay  tuitions  in  monthly  installments,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST.  Text -books,  each  specially  prepared  for  our  work,  are 
furnished  with  every  enrollment.  Tht* y  are  designed  solely  for  the  one  who 
studies  by  correspondence.  We  have  fifteen  years  of  successful  work 
to  spcik  for  us.  Courses  art  accredited  at  more  than  twenty -five  great 
schools— a  guarantee  of  ciceUcnce.    WRITE  YOUR  NEEDS  TO-D  *.Y 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


to  advance  your  education,  to  put  yourself  on  a 
plane  of  efficiency  where  your  aoility  wOl  be  rec- 
ognized and  where  you  can  demand  and  get  a  salary 
which  will  enable  you  to  live  better  and  enhance 
the  joys  of  ex- 


DRAW   UNM  THMOUSH   ftUSJKCTS  IN    WHICH 

YOU  AMc  intkhhtio  wnitx  vouk  nahc  amo 
Aoonn*  •■LOW  aud  wait,  to  th«  *cmool 
NfeitiAl  btH 


pwf  f  Mff«|  tn'Rtrti 


AMMBMry  A 
KlekwAlffabr. 


U   B  HtatWT 
Civil  0#«»ii*i 

s«;s?. , 


AcAOi 


•l<n«tAf7  A4prkiil' 


MICfeiW   -fctcTi 


Pint  y*w  L«ri<i 
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TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^FORYOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupUs.   Make  patriots  of  them.  It 

means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 

mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.   And  th«  splendid  big  flag 

w»  Mmnd  you  will  n%i  eost  you  ono  oont  olthor  I 

'  WR  iTE   U  8     'T^U  yourpupiU  about  it  today.   See  if  they  don't  enter 

I  rner  ^^i^  ^<^  ^"^  ^^  ^^  Pl*^  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 

irREE  big  flag  free: 

•^^^B  Write  us  and  we  will  at  onoe  send  you  postpaid  58  of  our 
Bmbtonatio  Flitg  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  ooat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  ehiklren  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  &  few  hours  and  will  enioy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  oar  big  SzSfeet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides. 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
Gost  you  $4  or  $S  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  absolutoiy  ffroo  for  your  •ohooi. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
•nergy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 
I  49*Writo  today  for  ButtonOy  wo  will  oond  thorn  pootpoid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

»  AM  TNI  riCTUilBU  OF  THB  FATIIIOTS  "WASHINOTON"  ^Hfl 
"LINCOLN"  ON  VOUil  SOHOOL  WALL?  ^^i 

r    We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0xS4  Inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
flolors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  S-inch  frame.    You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  58  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  tqr  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln  . 
buttons  or  the  Flagbuttons.  Pioaao  atato  kind  off  buttona  you  doairo  ua  | 
to  aond  you.   J9" After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  ■ 

MAIL  ORDBR  FLAG  CO.,  f07  Morldlan  St,  ANDERSON.  INDIANA 


mw 


f  WhyKol  GiDeOfourJ^upils 

g  the  same  opportunity  to  win  promotion  and  success  as 
g  the  lad  who  has 

I  Webst£r*s  New  Internatiokal' 

1  Dictionary  in  his  school?     Would  not  a  requisition  to 

=  your  school  authorities  for  a  copy  bring  this  all-know- 

g  ing  special  teacher  to  your  schoolroom?     This  New 

^  Creation  answers  with  final  authority  all  kinds  of 

s  puzzling  questions  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  defi-    <iIi""«'i«H:i[!^iin;;!!!!t».:!!illlg 

§   nition,history,geography,biography,sports, arts,andsciences.  H|l 

400,000  Vocabolary  Terms.    New  Gazetteer,  nearly  30,000  SuMectt.     Hundreds  of 


NEW  Words  not  given 
12,000  fiiocnfliical  Entries. 


other  dictiooary.       Thoosands  of  other  references. 
Over  6000  Illastratioot.  2700  Pages. 

Colored  Plates  and  Half -Tone  Engravinft. 

Regular  Edition.     Printed  on  strone;  book  paper  of 
the  iiighest quality.  Size,    12^3^95^x5 inches.  Wt., 
14  K  lbs. 
bdia-Paper  Edition.     Only  half  as  thick,  only  half  as 
heavu  as  the  Regular  Edn.  Printed  on  thin,  strong, 
opaque,  India  paper.  Size,  I2%x9%ii2)^  inches. 
Weigtit,  only  7  lbs. 
More  Scholarly,  Accurate,  Conrenietit.  and  Antltorita- 
five  than  any  other  English  Dictionary.    Critiod  com* 
liarison  with  all  otiwr  dictionaries  ia  invited. 

WHY  longer  delay  your  requisition  for  a  copy  of  the 
New  Fnternational? 

WRITE  for  specimen  pages  of  both  R^ular  and  India- 
Paper  Editions.  FREE. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.  ^ 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

**  All  li^iiMt,  paiiistaldiiff,#ffici«nt  toaehers'  mg^acy  is  a  Tery  sanriceabla  iiutitotlao  for  •cboel  boardU  and  taadMrt." 
It  U  a  lefitimata  and  halpfnl  bnsinass'     Soma  of  tha  wry  bast  and  most  sttccatsfal  adocalors  in  public  •chaali,  coUafaa  and 


ara  man- 


prirata  •cboaU  hara  baan  pat  thara  by  maant  af  taaebars'  afancias.    Tba  lollowinf  azcallant  taacliars' 
agad  by  abla,  ascpariancad  and  raliabla  parsons^  and  haya  our  racammandatian* 

<«THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIQHZST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL.'* 


J 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone  CoooecUoo 

O    JBoGLOOin.    fiSl^iroo^^    BoA^oi:^ 


MiM  B.  P.  POSTER.  Manngor. 

MlM  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Acting  Maancor, 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
8  Baaoon  Straat,  Beaton. 

Toaoharo  Wanted  at  Onca  for  all  Qradea.  RBQI8TBR  NOW. 


TIm  Salary  yoor  eoallflcatlom  dMW»i  ta  iocreaMd  by  an  agtocy  rtgiftntloa. 


T  n  f: 


B  R  E  W  E  R  X 


TEACHERS' 
\  G   E    N  C  Y 


,>  R  I  r  M     n 


for  Itechari  by  the  coeitaot  prMtatetioo  of  their 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

M«d«ii  Itrvk*.  oar  I7tk  ytw  in«niMl,  tflli  htw  t«  hiiprnof  appliottlim.   iait  km  t«  ttMbtra  whhin  311  mllti. 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.— WEUES  BLDG.,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

Save  thne  by  wridiif  your  addrat  above  and  retiiraing  to  oearest  offiot. 


Aa  Agaocy  ragirtratioa  incraaaaa  yoor  chaocaa  for  sacaring  work  aatkaly  caagaatol. 


AN  AGENCY  i:«*::::^^?irsE:^r^^ 

9i  vaeaoelae  aad  telle  fflTF  A  HH  ^  eomatlitoK  bat  If  It 
yea  aboat  tham  XJl^fiLX  le  aakad  to  ffaeonunaad 
a  teaehor  aad  roeommande  X^  X*  ^/^IMTHCX*  WK^O 
yoa  that  le  mora.  Oara  XbXi WHLALXiXV  JL#9 
THB  SCHOOL  BUIXBTIK  AOBIfOr,  O.  W.  BABDaBN»  Syraeaea,  B.  T. 

Cooieetttloa  for  poaltioaa  growa  aharpar  each  yaar^  naa  every  help 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  R-ench,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk»  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boatoriy 

I20  Boylaton  8t. 

RKCOMINIKIID8   TKACHKR8,   TUTORS   AND   SCHOOLS. 


Have  yea  erar  teghtared  with  ea  agiacy?    It  peye. 


THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   ACENCY 

688    S.    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Thirtieth  Year.    Our  booklet,  ''Teaching  as  a  Business/'  tdls  a  few  things 
about  our  business,  but  more  about  yours.    Sent  free. 

Western   Office:    Spokane,   Wash. 


Agaaclea  are  daUy  helping  othera;  they  win  kelp  yoa. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALLKiNDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  IND. 


Vla.o   IBIolxox*]aa.ox*lx^x*a^   Vo«^olxox*fli' 


A  Biipeiior  agency  for  superior  prople. 
BLBS  W.  MULFORD.  Prop. 


CHA1 


^L^^lKXGy 

We  recommend  only  rriUble  candidate*.    Servicetlree  to  tchool  officials. 
(Tel.  I6J5  Murray  HUl)    303  Fifth  Ave..  Now  York.  N.Y. 
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NOTES 

THE  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT 
Ideas  on  Christmas  giving  are  rapidly 
changing  among  the  sensible.  Those 
who  think  as  they  give  are  looking  for  a 
year-round  service  as  the  important  thing. 
No  American  monthly  at  any  price  offers 
the  same  amount  of  reading,  and  none  can 
offer  better  quality.  Less  than  four  cents 
a  week  provides  this  best  of  Christmas 
gifts  —  $2.00  a  year.  If  you  subscribe 
now,  all  the  remaining  issues  of  the  year 
will  be  sent  free,  and  The  Companion 
Home  Calendar.  A  copy  of  the  CiJendar 
is  also  sent  to  those  who  make  a  ^t  sub- 
scription. Send  for  samite  copies,  and 
the  Forecast  for  1915. 

The  YaiUh's  Companum^ 

144  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Subscriptions  Received  at  Ms  Office, 

—  The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  have  just  added 
four  new  colors  to  their  list  of  twenty 
colored  crayons  which  are  now  made. 
These  four  colors  are  ^' Azure  Blue," 
"Purple,"  "Ochre,"  and  "Light  YeUow. ' 
The  addition  of  these  colors  make  their 
list  of  colors  not  only  chroraatlcaUy  cor- 
rect, but  also  well  balanced  and  har- 
monious both  from  an  artistic  as  well  as 
a  commercial  standpoint.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  Teachers  of  Art  and 
Color  in  America,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Dixon  Company,  says:  "I  congratulate 
you  on  having  produced  some  ffne  strong 
colors  of  marked  individuality  of  hue 
and  purity  of  tone." 

Samples  of  these  new  colors,  as  well  as 
any  of  the  former  colors,  will  be  gladly 
sent  to  all  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Cok>r. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  word  dys- 
pepsia means  literally  had  cook,  it  will  not 
be  fair  for  many  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
cook  if  they  bc^  the  Christmas  Dinner 
with  little  appetite  and  end  it  with  dis- 
tress or  nausea.  The  disease  dyspepsia, 
indicates  a  bad  stomach,  that  is  a  weak 
stomach,  rather  than  a  bad  cook,  and  for  a 
weak  stomach  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  gives 
vigor  and  tone,  cures  dyspepsia,  creates 
appetite,  and  makes  eating  the  pleasure 
it  should  be. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  g:?^* 


nianad 


Spaakara.  DIaloffnaa.  Flaya.  DrlUa,  Oamoa,  SoBfa, 
Marobaa,  ■AtenaliimantBoofca,  Wlm^u,  Faaaooatiif . 
Drapery.  Tableau  Lt^bta,  Bmartalnmant  Material. 
Bdacatlonal  Booka  aad  Aide  for  Taaobara.  Boward 
Oin  Oarda,  X>rawtn#,  8owtn#,  Oolorta*,  Alphabet. 
Number,  Beading,  Report,  aad  BnayWork  Garde, 
Beoorda,  Oertlfloalaa,  ZMpiomaa.  Drawtn#  BtaaoOa. 
Blaokboard  BteaoUa,  Oofored  Stloka,  Pe«a,  Baada. 
Stare.  Papere,  Reede,  Baffla,  Keedlee,  Bewlns  Oard 
Thread,  Palate,  Orayona.  Braaero.  Botaeora.  Mape, 
Olobee,  Obarte,  Blaokboarde,  Dlcttonair  Holdere. 
Addreea  to  ▲.  J.  FOUOH  *  CO.,    WABRBK.  PA. 


AMERICAN    COLLEGE 

OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Includes  Schoob  for  Physical  Directorsand  Playsround 
Workers.  Mid- Year  dasa  begins  February  2.  Attend 
a  recognised  schooL  We  offer  ooorsee  ia  Theory  and 
Practice,  iocluding  iCstbetic  Danung,  Athletic  Pb\-s, 
GameB  and  General  Athletics.  Faculty  of  exoeru.  Ua- 
traduatca.     We  owl 


equalled  record  oC  auccesaful  cradui 

quarter-of-a-million  dollar  building,  including  swimmiag 

pool,  tennis  courts,  large  gymnasium,  etc. 
For  detailed  inlormation  address  Secretary, 
Box  30   42d  ft  Qrand  Boulevard,  Chicaco»  lU. 
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1  116  X  •  ^^«  \»J  •^  the  National  Organization 
for  teachers,  believes  in  EQUAL  BENEFITS  for  men 
and  women  FOR  THE  SAME  PREMIUM. 

The  T.  C.  U.  Will  Pay  You  $50.00 

a  month  for  sickness,  accident  or  quarantine — 11000.00  to 
$2000.00  for  accidental  death — and  numerous  other  benefits 
that  will  insure  your  income  and  protect  your  savingfs. 

The  premium  rate  (less  than  5  cents  a  day)  has  been  fixed  by 
competent  actuaries,  who  have  found  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  charging  women  more  than  men  for  the  SAME  BENEFITS. 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE— 

♦2.00  TILL  FEBRUARY  Ist,  1915 


The  regular  annual  premium  is  $15.00,  which  may  be 

N.  paid  annually  or  in  three  $5.00  instalments  due  Feb« 

\  ruary  1st,  May  1st  and  November  1st  of  each  year. 

\  No  payments  during  vacation. 

^       \  Now  that  this  protection  is  within  your  reach, 

\       \  can  you  AFFORD  to  be  without  it? 

*-   Send  COUPON  NOW  and  let  us  tell  you 
\   more  about  itl 

\  . 


\ 


\ 


^< 


%. 


%:. 


Teachers' 

Casualty 

Underwriters 

DEPT.  P 

\  LINCOLN, 

NEBRASKA 


THE  ONLY  ORGANIZATION 


M^aC*.  r.  M. 
9tyt.  ia,  t91«. 


tlMOlA, 


•r«vit«rtt. 


Yotf  ftAttrtiMBMt  A  tte  mv%*  toMM  9I 

tlM  Voml  tnttriMtor  «nd  Vrlatry  ViMt  l»  rtry 
thtvnttlBf.    I  «iih  ««t«Ut.    X  thiBlc  X  know 
••▼•raX  otlMT  tvMtert  tOio  vould  IUmwIs*  f 
lnt«rsst«d,  ••pMlally  weara. 

Vvry  fM  CMualty  eoaywiUs  girt  vomb  In* 
•uruM*.     X  liftT*  tr^^mntly  trl««  to  flaA  ttf, 
•ba  !»▼•  fkiiAd  to  4e  to.    Your  tons  mm  mm 
roaaoa»bl«« 

Yours  truly. 


i4tu^ou^tC 


OF  ITS  KIND 
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PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  g^^^.^^.^ST^-'SS^^ 


NO   ADVANCK   FEE 


Dfavct  callsfrom  tcbool  4 

wanted  for  emergency  calls. 


205  D  7th  St,  AllMtown.  Pa. 


Thta  ta  an  ag«  of  spacialMs— It's  an  agtocy't  bMinets  to  placa  toachwi. 


Our  Teacher's  Agency  is  really  more  efficient  because  it  is  a  regu- 
lar detiartment  of  toe  College,  therefore  has  the  confidence  of  school 


POSITIOMS  BUABANTEED ,. 

^^^^^^^^^"  authorities  who  call  on  us  as  they  do  no  other  agency.    Our  influence 

and  methods  are  so  successful  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  to  locate  well  9ualified  teachers  provided  they 
register  early.    If  we  locate  you  then  you  pay  us,  if  vou  are  not  located  we  forfet  our  guarantee  and  pay  you  as 
high  as  $50.00  cash  forfeiture.    This  is  straight  and  brcked  by  an  endowed  college.    Write  tor  blank  to-day. 
T^ACHEMS-   BUBEAU.  S-H.  COLLEGE.  HOniSVILLE.  HISSOUMI 


Do  it  Nowl 


Do  It  Nowl 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  college  and   normal  graduates,  speriallstt,  and   other  teachers   to  coU 


schools  m  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  parents  about  m  ' 


70  Fifth  Av0nae 

NEW  YOEK 

colleges,  public   and  private 

Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


BOOKS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

By  ELIZABETH  HARRISON 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature $1.00 

InStonrland 1.00 

Misunclerstood  Children    (Stories  for  children) 1.00 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills  (practical  application  of  Mother  Play  Songs)    1.00 

Some  Silent  Teachers        . 1.00 

The  Vision  of  Dante  (reduced)      ........  .75 

Oflfero,  the  Giant 50 

Notes  on  Froebel's  Mother  Play  Songs,  by  Jean  Carpenter  Arnold  1.00 

Genetic  Construction  (organized  handwork  for  lower  grades)  .        .  .25 

PRACTICAL  BOOKS  FOR  A  WORKING  LIBRARY 
PublUiwIby 

NATIONAL  KINDERQARTEN  COLLEQE 

BOX  31  M44  MICHIOAN  BOULEVARD  CHICAQO 


THE  TEACHER'S  IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT  TO  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Up  to  II  years  is  our  latest,  inexpensive,  practical  Toy  Novelty  In  the 

BOY'S  AND  GIRL'S  OWN  BUGKBOARD,  12  GDnts  Postpaid 


A  most  intenadv  interestiiu  and  useful  Toy. 
Blackboard  made  from  the  best  Hytoplate.    " 


It  contotns  all  that  is  needed:  sticks  of  Chalk,  Eraser  and  a  Real 


Neatly  put  up  in  a  very  attractive  box.  4H  x  5H  inches  decorated  with 
Just  th»  thing  for  either  Day  Teachers  or  Sunday  ^boql  Teachers  who  wuh 


letters,  numerals  and  designs  for  drawing.    ,  ..  _      ^ 

L  _  ..^  .. ••_     '-•- ^-    on  a  Tiree  or  just  fits  in  a  Christmas  Stocking.    SamplewiU  be  mailed  for  12c. 

your  full  Chnstmas  supply  immediately,  as  money  wtU  be  cheerfully  refunded 


to  remember  their  pupils.    Looks  fine  on  a  Tiree  or  just  fits  in  a  Christmas  Stocking. 

but  you  are  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  your  full  Chnstmas  supply  immediate*" 

if  not  abundantly  satiafactary.    Reduced  prepaid  quantity  prices  as  foUows: 


$5.55 


I  DOZ.  $1.30      3  DJZ.  $XIO      3  DOZ.    $3.00       4  D3Z.   $3.90       5  DOZ.   $4.75       6  DOZ 

Free  Catalog  of  Educational  Xmas  Games  for  all  ages  and  Teacher's  Hdpa  on  request. 

to5d?y      McMINN  &  GEAR,  125  Pingree  Ave.,  Detroit      ^^^ 


FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

DAILY  LESSON  PLANS  IN  ENGLISH 

By  CAROLINE  QRIFFIN 

Cloik    224  pages    Price ,  60  cents 

These  Lesson  Plans  consist  of  weekly  outlines  arranged  by  months — 
from  September  to  June — for  the  first  four  years  of  school.  They  assemble 
an  unusual  number  of  appropriate  verses  and  little  stories,  all  chosen  with 
reference  to  their  literary  merit  as  well  as  to  their  genuine  interest  for 
children. 

The  teacher  who  follows  these  lessons  closely,  week  by  week,  will  find 
not  only  her  English  lessons  arranged  for  her,  but  also  plans  for  dramatiz- 
ing the  material  used.  , 

Correlated  with  the  English  Lessons  are  Reading,  Writing,  Nature 
Study  and  Games. 

The  book  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  rural  teachers,  but  no  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  first  to  fourth  year  children  should  be  without  a  copy. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

2457  Prairie  Are  18  E.  17th  St.  50  Brmnf  ield  St. 

ChicAfo  New  Yerk  Bettoii 


717  Market  St. 
San  Francitce 


— Valparaiso  University's  second  que 
ter  <^)eDS  on  December  eighth.  January 
first  the  institution  will  have  completed 
its  forty-second  year.  Each  year  the 
school  has  continued  to  increase  its  oi- 
roUment,  departments  and  facilities.  The 
authorities  announce  with  great  pleasure 
that  they  have  recently  purchased  some 
farming  property  which  will  enable  them 
to  inmiediately  offer  an  excellent  agri- 
cultural course.  The  new  $75,000  Do- 
mestic Science  Building  which  has  just 
beai  completwl,  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  opening  of  the  second  quarter. 
The  Music  School  is  planning  a  number 
of  recitals.  It  will  conclude  its  program 
with  the  annual  May  Festival  which 
assembles  the  biggest  musical  artists  in 
the  coimtry.  TTiis  program  is  considered, 
not  only  in  Valparaiso,  but  throughout 
the  country,  as  a  prominent  ^ring  fes- 
tivity. Catalogues  and  other  detailed 
information  may  be  had  at  any  time  by 
addressing  the  registrar. 

—  In  the  preparation  of  his  "The  Old 
World  in  the  New,"  issued  by  The 
Century  Company,  on  September  twenty- 
fifth  last.  Professor  Edward  Alsworth  Ross 
visited  our  country's  chief  industrial  cen- 
ters and  interviewed  immigrant  leaders, 
labor  organizers,  empbyers,  educators, 
settlement  heads,  social  workers,  priests, 
physicians,  chiefs  of  police,  and  govern- 
ment agents.  He  also  made  a  study  of 
the  forty-two  volumes  embodying  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Commission.  The  book  has  many 
illustratbns  from  diagrams,  maps,  and 
statistical  tables,  as  well  as  from  pho- 
tographs showing  immigrant  types  and 
life. 


"WACO  PEN  ATTACHMENT 

makes  every  pen  a  fountain  pen."  Saves 
hours  in  the  School,  Home  and  Office.  Makes 
writing  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Attadied 
in  a  seoond,  while  changing  pen  point.  One 
dip  of  the  pen  writes  1500  words  instead  of 
50.    Fits  any  pen  (3  sizes). 

Sample,  postpaid,  10c.  or  $1  a  doien. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  Direct  or  through  your  stationer. 
Agents  Wanted. 

WATANABE  MFQ.  &  NOVELTY  CO. 

Dept.  E,  621  Broadway,  New  Yock 


:X«ZI.S1S1: 


CHRISTMAS  DINNERS 


WUlTooH«lp 


SALTATION 

ARMY 

USSIES 

Thtoa^boaX  the 
Ualted  States  to 


800,000 


with 
CHMSTMAt 


COHIIANOKII 

MISS  BOOTH 


118  W.  14th  StTMt,  N«w  York  City 
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SEVERE  RHEUMATIC 

PAINS  DISAPPEAR 


Rheumatism  depends  on  an  acid  in  the 
blood,  which  affects  the  muscles  and  joints, 
producing  inflammation,  stiffness  and 
pain.  This  acid  gets  into  the  blood 
through  some  defect  in  the  digestive 
process. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  the  old-time  blood 
tonic,  is  very  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism.  It  acts  directly,  with 
purifying  effect,  on  the  blood,  and  im- 
proves the  digestion.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
Hood's  to-day. 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL 

To  test  our  methods  of  teaching  by  correspondence, 
we  will  grant  "Free  Tuition  Scholar.^ hips"  to  a  limited 
number  of  new  applicants  for  instruction  in  the  following 

Free  Tuition  Courses  Taught  By  Mail 

NORMAL  PENMANSHIP  BOOK-KEEPING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ^TYPEWRITING  AGRICULTURE 

PROFESSIONAL  SHORTHAND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

SALESMANSHIP  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DRAWING 

ENGINEERING  LAW  REAL  ESTATE 

EN6USH  STORY  WRITING  AUTOMOBILE 

Over  100  Branches  Included 

Enrollment  fee  15;  tuition  free  to  first  applicanU. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  —  now  —  today  ~  to- 
morrow may  be  too  late.  "Do  it  now."  For  "Free  Tui- 
UoD    Scholarship,'     and     full     particulars,    address 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.  Rogers.  Ohio. 


WHO  HELPS  SANTA  CLAUS? 

A  New  Christmas  Entertainment  for  Day  or  Sunday  Schools 

By  KATHERINU  C.  BAKER 

Price,  25  cents 

We  recommend  this  as  well  worth  giving.  The  text 
and  music  are  g*>od— real  good— and  its  performing  pos- 
sibilities are  as  grateful  as  could  be  asked. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  scho«>l  music,  cantatas,  oper- 
ettas, school  songs,  etc. 

Any  of  our  publications  will  be  sent  for  examination. 

CLAYTON   F.   SUMMY  C0.»  Publishera 

66  E.  Van  Buren  St,  Chicago,  ill. 


^Habla  Vd  Espanol? 

(Do  you  speak  Spanish?) 

Vou  may  write  it  with  a  Dixon  School  Pencil  just  as 
vou  do  English,  but  do  you  speak  or  understand  it? 
There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  destined  to  have  so  great  a 
commercial  influence  in  the  United  States.  If  you  in- 
tend to  travel  in  Latin-America  or  to  do  business  with 
Latin- ;\mericans,  you  should  write  for  a  copy  of 

"USEEUL  SPANISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES" 

Though  not  intended  as  a  treatise  on  the  Spanish 
language,  this  booklet  will  enable  you  to  acquire  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Spanbh  equivalents  to  words  con- 
cerning time,  money,  food  and  apparel.  Hotel  parlance 
and  a  goodly  list  of^every-day  expressions  are  included. 
\Vc  are  glad  to  furnish  a  copy  of  this  booklet, /rer  upon  re- 
qu(<t.  because  it  contains  information  rehitive  to  Dixon's 
Cjruphite  Prtxluctions  that  may  be  of  intcrc*^t  to  vou. 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

Makers  of  Crttclbles,  Pencils,  Paiats.  Lobrl- 
caats  aod  other  Grapbtte  Productloas- 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Rome 

►  tf  you  are  interested  in  my  investigation 

Tand   study  of  the  Montessori  Method  ^ 

JIN  Rome,  and  my  practical  adaptation  ofl 

r  the  Method  to  the  American  School  for  little  ' 

'children  I  will  bt  glad  to  send  illustrated  pam- 

F)"!!^:     on    r^qut^st.      Mrs.  J.  Scott    Aodcrsoo,  ^ 

/  DIredress,    Torrwdale   House-     Training  course  i 

'  btgins  October   1st. 

Aoerlcao  Montessori  Teacber'Tralolot  School 
Tontadak.  Phila4elpbla.  Pa. 


TRAININ6  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL 

Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three- 
year  course  preparatory  instruction.  Theoreti- 
cal and  practical  class  work  throughout  the 
course.  For  i  n formation  address 
Miss  E.  C  Burgess,  R.  N  ,  Supt.,  Box  12.  Training 
School,  Michael  Reese  HospiUl.  Chicago. 


CAN   COLOR  BE  MEASURED? 

Why  should  we  balk  at  the  suggestion 
of  measured  color!  Is  not  music  meas- 
ured? Are  not  the  sensations  of  sound, 
of  time,  of  weight,  of  space,  and  of  tem- 
perature all  measured  and  taught  to 
children  by  definite  scales?  It  is  simply 
because  we  have  not  been  taught  a  method 
by  which  to  estimate  and  retain  our  color 
sensations  that  they  remain  chaotic. 
Back  in  the  seventh  century  music 
suffered  from  the  same  cause.  But,  in 
the  intervening  centuries,  musical  art  and 
science  have  developed  a  written  nota- 
tion, and  it  is  high  time  that  coloristic  art 
and  science  should  do  the  same.  Strong 
red,  yellow  and  blue  pigments  are  violent 
colors,  and  are  to  be  avoided  for  the  same 
reasons  that  we  avoid  excesses  in  other 
ways.  They  set  up  at  the  outset  a  false 
notion  of  color  relations.  Many  a  person 
has  never  recovered  from  the  warped  ideas 
and  bad  color  practice  which  they  were 
thus  taught  early  in  life.  The  arts  which 
appeal  to  our  various  senses  grow^  out  of 
line  discriminations.  They  are  culti- 
vated by  a  long  and  severe  discipline,  and 
cannot  be  produced  by  violent  or  unre- 
lated sensations.  The  child  who  is  to  be- 
come a  singer  or  compx)ser  begins  the  study 
with  fixed  intervals  of  related  sound.  If 
this  practiail  wisdom  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  sister  art  of  color,  the  first  step  must 
be  a  search  for  measures  and  scales.  /Vll 
previous  methods  of  color  measurement 
have  been  inaccurate.  The  eye  which  has 
heretofore  been  the  means  of  estimating 
color  does  not  always  see  alike.  What  is 
a  particular  color  to-day  to  a  given  person 
may  not  be  the  same  color  to-morrow,  be- 
cause of  over-indulgence  in  food,  lack  of 
sleep,  etc.  The  only  definite  system, 
which  makes  possible  the  accurate  match- 
ing of  colors  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  any 
time,  is  The  Munsell  Color  System  for 
which  Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Boston,  manufacture  all  necessary  ma- 
terials. The  basis  of  this  unique  method 
of  color  estimate  and  naming  is  the  use 
of  the  middle  colors,  gray,  black  and  the 
maxima  of  red,  yellow  and  blue.  These 
colors  constantly  recur  in  the  l:>est  exam- 
ples of  decorative  and  picturesque  art. 
A  postcard  addressed  to  Wadsworth, 
Howland  &  Co.  of  Boston,  will  bring  inter- 
esting circulars  descriptive  of  the  Munsell 
Color  System. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

Everybody  —  man,  woman  and  child  — 
is  thinking  about  the  war  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  time  to  have  the  school  chil- 
dren read  such  books  as  **  Fritz  in  Ger- 
many," "Colette  in  France/'  and  *' Boris 
in  Russia." 

The  normal  life  of  the  countries  is  de- 
picted in  these  books,  not  the  abnormal, 
war-harried  condition  made  too  familiar 
by  the  newspapers. 

These  books,  and  ten  others,  are  in  the 
series,  "Little  People  Everywhere"  (Little 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Each  volume, 
45  cents).  They  are  supplementary  read- 
ers containing  more  geography  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  other  books  ever 
written  with  the  plan  of  holding  the  child 
by   story-interest. 

They  are  good  stories,  with  the  human 
touch;  children  like  them;  the  informa- 
tion is  acquired  painlessly. 

Now  is  the  time  to  concentrate  on 
teaching  the  geography  of  Europe. 


Write  Stories  ^SiU'S^ 

velop  your  talent.  We  teach  thoroughly  by  mail.  Per- 
sonal attention  to  each  student.  Prospectus  on  request. 
Easy  payTnents.        EMERSON     SCHOOL 

46  E  St.,  Battle  Greek,  Mich. 


BREWER'S  SONG  BOOKS 

Music  especially  edited  and  adapted  for  chil- 
dren's voices.    All  well-known  sonss 
exceptionally  low-priced 

PmicK 
Primary  Song  Book  $  ,08 

Unusually  good  for  first  three  grades 
of  Public  School. 

Graded  Songs,  No.    I.  .10 

Graded  Songs,  No.  II.  .10 

Popular  new  songs  for  all  grades  in 
graded  schools. 

High  School  Song  Book  .15 

For  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
and  Teachers'  Institutes 

School  and  Home  Song  Book  .10 

4S  pages  of  National  songs  and  hymns 

Assembly  Song  Book  .15 

For  Assemblies,  Teachers'  Institutes, 
Normal  and  High  Schools. 

American  Song  Book  .15 

60  pages  of  National  songs,  old  church 
hymns,  and  popular  songs. 

Collection  of  Popular  Songs  ,08 

National  songs  and  popular  airs. 

National  Songs  and  Hymns  ,08 

60  of  the  most  famous  National  songs 
and  church  hymns. 


THE  BREWER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Box  20     AUDITORIUM    BUtLDING 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CLA5SP/NS 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 

^tr^^j^m      ^  COLlfBE.  SCHOOL  OR  tOCinV 

^  ^'■^"^xV'  Catatog  wtth  attfrnetlira  prloM  m«ll«d  fr«« 
up«q  rtquMt.  SpMtal  eftw.  althw  ityl*  of  pln»  h*r«  iu<m- 
tratMJ  «Mh  any  IhrM  \Mii%  and  flgura*.  ana  or  two  oelara 
ol  anamat.  STCItLtNQ  841  vCR,  30o  aaoh;  $3.00  duan  \ 
Sn.VCR  PLATE.  1»o  aash  ;  91.50  doxarw 
BASTIAII  BROS.  CQk  553BASTIAN  BUKi..  (lOCHCVTCR.  N.  Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
IN  STORY'TELLINQ 

Study  the  art  of  story-telling  with 
Miss  Qeorgina  Speare,  who  has  pupils 
in  almost  every  state  in   the  Union. 

MISS  QEORQINA  SPEARE 
17  COURT   STREET         -         -         UTICA.  N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  AVC  DUlofuM,  ReciUtionB.  Drills.  Spaakan,  Mono- 
■  kn  I  «  k>«um.  Oparattas,  MuaicalPiacai,  FioKer  Plaft, 
Motion  SonifflflUuitratad  txiia^s,  PaatomtmaSooKt,  Shadow 
PUrt.  Tftbtoauz,  Pantomimes,  Spacial  Entertain menta  for 
all  Holidart*  MinitreU,  Jokea.  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Qoods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  aeret  and  occaniona  Largo 
catalogue  Fr*«.  Kvery  Taaehar  cliould  have  one. 
T.  S.  DENISON  *  CO.  Oapl.  87,      Chtaaf* 


LET  ME.  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


fruin  your  tiandwritrnt?.  Uind  you  K^et  a  really  8000  read 
Intf  I  hat  will  help  you  In  love,  health,  buslnefis  and  domes 
tic  affairs.  Prion  1  Oe.  Sure  to  please  you.  MMi»y  ba*li  \t 
dlBsatisfleft  O.R.B£AUCUAUl't&»etJ&ATe^  14«w¥orkCltr 


LysD  h  Healy  Band  lottraootls 

Fifty  T«an  tbe  Staii^rd  of  kmztjr. 
Let  us  tend  big  Band  Catalog 
$5«   Cornet    for   «M      Tbe      ^ 
new  Lyon  St.  Healy  Proles- 
tlonal   Com«t   U  belnu  In- 
troduced at  the  prkc  of  $30.  I 

American  make,  fine  worh-' 

mansblp.     Let  ut  acnd  you 

one  on  Free  Trial. 

LYON  &  HEALY 
19-41   AdaoM  St.,  CUc  A 
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Che  best 

Cbmtmas 

Preeent 

Why  The  Youth^s  Companion? 

The  cltanesL  Every  line  of  every  issue  dean.  Respon- 
sible parents  know  its  influence  and  power.  The  best.  A 
standard  of  fiction  and  of  English.  It  is  prepared  by  the 
best  minds  to  make  better  minds.  Most  interesting.  The 
fire  and  glow  of  fine  adventure — always  with  a  purpose. 
As  wholesome  as  health  itself.  The  most.  Brings  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  reading  given  by  any  American 
monthly — comes  every  week. 


TheYoutRs  (Companion 


The  coming  volume  for  1915  will  be  the  top-notch  one  so  far — and  your  family  ought  to 
have  the  pleasures  it  will  bring.  -^  One  feature  among  the  many  will  be 

TEN 

SPLENDID 

SERIAL 

STORIES 


by  Elsie  Singmaster 

by  Homer  Greeoe 

by  Edith  Barnard  Delano 

by  C.  A.  Stephens 

by  C.  H.  Claudy 


EMMELINE,  a  story  of  the  Great  War, 

NORTH  FORTY  EAST,  a  story  of  Domestic  Vicissitude, 

JUNE,  a  story  for  Girls, 

WINTERING  WITH  THE  SYOTS,  a  story  of  Siberia,  - 

JACK'S  PARTNER,  a  story  of  tbe  Canadian  WUdemcss, 

THE  WHIMSICAL  SCHOONER  "SURPRISE,"  a  droll  Sea  Yarn,    by  Ralpb  D.  Paine 

LOTTA  EMBURY'S  CAREER,  a  story  for  Musical  and  Artistic  Girls,  by  Elia  W,  Peattie 

BLACK  GOLD,  a  sequel  to  "Nortbern  Diamonds,''        -  by  Frank  Lillie  Pollock 

ROB'S  RANCH,  a  story  of  Homesteading  in  Idaho,        -        -         by  Elizabeth  Young 

THE  UNOFFICIAL  PREFECT,  a  Boarding-School  story,       -    By  Albertus  T.  Dudley 

And  these  will  be  linked  together  by  250  other  complete  stories.     Special  Feature  Pages  for  the  Family — 
for  Boys — for  Girls.     Humorous  sketches,  Travel,  Science,  Current  Events.    The  Doctor's  Weekly  Article  ( 
Getting  Well  and  Keeping  So.    Send  for  the  ''Forecast  for  191 5"  and  Free  Sample  Copies  of  the  Pap 

TARBELL'S  UFE  OF  LINCOLN 

By  adding  $  1 .00  to  the  subscription  price  you  can  get  Ida  Tarbeirs  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  a  work  that  every  Com- 
panion family  will  wish  to  own.  The  Life  of  Lincoln  and  The  Companion  will  be  sent  to  different  addresses 
if  desired.    When  you  remit,  use  the  coupon  below  or  mention  the  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


All  the  remaining  ldl4  issues  of  The  Companion, 


/Vl*l*  Ikf  <f      ^"  ^"^  remaining  iiri4  issues  oi   ine  companion,     A^f%  /\/\ 

flf-Y-Af*  j\l||      1      tben  file  52  weekly  issues  oi  1915»  and  in  addition    ^kA  IJfl 
V^AAV^A    A1V«    A     The  Youlli*s  Comnanlon  Home  Calendar  .  .     %ff^^m%^y^ 


The  Youth's  Companion  Home  Calendar 


£^\.rt            mr          €%     ^^^^   ^^   offer   no.  l   and   TARBELL'S    **UFE    OF  ^0%    g\g\ 

f1rf-A1f>   J\l||      J    ABRAHAM  UNCOLN/' In  two  volumes.    991  pages,  3% X  11 11 

^^**^*     Aiv»  fc<    fully  illustrated ;  brown  cloth  binding      -       .       .  H'^-^^^^^ 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  ^^« 
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